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TO    OUR    READERS.  V 


On  the  completion  of  another  half-yearly  volume  of  what  our  friends  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  describing  as  the 
**  Old  Journal,"  we  should  be  wanting  in  courtesy  if  we  omitted  to  acknowledge  the  expressions  of  goodwill  and  good 
wishes  that  reach  us  from  readers,  old  and  new,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  old  country,  and  in  the  Greater 
Britain  heyond  the  seas. 

"We  have  oefore  us  as  we  write  a  greater  number  of  letters  than  we  have  ever  received  before  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  from  these  letters,  which  are  absolutely  spontaneous  expressions  of  opinion,  we  gather  that  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  was  never  more  appreciated  than  it  is  now,  and  for  this  we  are  grateful. 

While  we  thank  all  who  evince  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Journal — ^all  who,  finding  it  useful,  incite  to 
greater  effort  by  encouraging  words — and  they  constitute  an  overwhelming  majority — the  truth  must  be  told  that 
we  thank  with  equal  sincerity  the  few,  the  courageous  few,  who  tell  us  in  what  way  they  think  its  pages  might  be 
made  more  interesting  and  more  serviceable. 

No  doubt  the  gardener  who  wrote :  "I  think  the  Journal  can  hold  its  own  as  the  best  practical  gardening 
paper  of  the  day "  expressed  his  honest  opinion ;  but  it  was  not  more  agreeable  than  this  sentence  from  the 
letter  of  a  nobleman : — "  1  have  been  hoping  for  months  past  to  see  something  in  your  paper  on  packing  flowers,  for 
mine  either  come  withered,  or  wither  soon  after  they  come.  Cannot  something  be  said  on  this  subject?  "  Our  noble 
friend  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  something  was  said;  then  came  the  postcard  response — ''  Many  thanks ;  just  what 
I  wanted." 

Testimony  to  impartiality  is  the  more  valuable  since  it  comes  from  one  who  has  had  to  meet,  and  has  met 
ably,  adverse  criticism  such  as  winners  of  great  prizes  have  often  to  endure.  From  his  letter  we  cite :  ^'  I  think 
joxa  paper  improves,  and  I  hope  it  may  prosper,  as  it  will  do  so  long  as  you  pursue  your  present  impartial  course, 
not  to  idolise  some  and  '  sit  upon '  others."  We  shall  undoubtedly  pursue  the  course  indicated.  A  fair  field  is  open 
to  all  who  till  it  profitably  and  pleasantly,  avoiding  the  introduction  of  weeds  in  the  form  of  literary  thistles  and 
stinging  nettles.  Sentences  framed  to  cause  pain  are  more  injurious  to  the  reputations  of  the  authors  of  them  than 
to  the  intended  victims.    ''  Strong"  language  cannot  obscure  weak  argument,  and  usually  denotes  a  tottering  case. 

The  chief  object  of  this  Journal  is  to  be  useful,  and  no  reader  who  may  fail  to  find  in  its  pages  the  precise 
information  he  needs  can  act  better  for  himself,  and  more  agreeable  to  us,  than  to  make  his  wants  known  and  his 
difficulties  clear;  then,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  former  shall  be  supplied  and  the  latter  removed  or  reduced. 
Questions  answered  have  been  of  service  to  many  besides  those  who  have  asked  them.  Here  is  what  one  who  has 
benefited  writes :  "  You  have  answered  many  questions  relating  to  gardening.  I  have  always  followed  your 
directions,  and  am  glad  to  say  have  always  been  successful."  That  is  encouraging,  but  much  must  be  credited  to  the 
aptitude  of  our  correspondent  in  carrying  out  the  instructions. 

From  the  Antipodes  letters  are  before  us,  and  a*  brief  citation  from  one  of  them  from  Otahuhu,  New  Zealand, 
must  suffice  as  typical,  namely:  "Tour  journal  is  looked  for  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure;  you  are  doing  a  good 
work,  and  may  you  long  continue  to  do  it."  It  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  disseminate  sound  information,  and  to 
present  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  aid  of  valued  coadjutors,  competent  in 
every  branch  of  gardening,  we  doubt  not  the  result.  To  all,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  who  have  contributed  by 
their  pens  and  their  patronage  in  the  production  of  this  Volume,  our  best  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  cordially 
tendered. 
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Ferns— oar  natlye  90;  hrown 
scale  on.  184;  British.  258; 
TTBeTlls  In.  968,  871 ;  hardy, 
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Fermla  eoramttnls.  194 

Fleas  elasUoa.  194 ;  Tarlegsti,  7 

Figs,  91 :  early.  88.  908 ;  forcing, 
181,  988.  419 ;  trees,  neglected, 
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hints  on.  178 
Florists*  Tulips.  498 
Forest  cul  i  are  in  Hesse,  889 
Forcing  house  arrangements, 

75 
Fowl  manure,  using,  88 
Franooas,  exhlbitinff.  871 
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seed.  108  ;  culture  of.  190  211, 
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notes  on  hardy,  890;  or  Af- 
ghanistan, 810;  trees  in  pots. 

Fuchsias,  two  UMfnl,  466 
Fuel,  74:  oonsamptlon  of.  811 
Fumigating,  in  jarioos.  4.16 
Fungus  In  a  vine  border,  86 ; 

on  a  shrub.  844 
Farnsoe  not  drawing.  96 
Furse,  double,  487 

GALEAVDBA,  286 

Gardeners'  Benerolent  Institu- 
tions, 84 

Gardeners,  Leeds.  Friendly 
Benefit  Society.  14 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fand  — 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  79; 
108, 170,  988,  888.  441.  810;  ar- 
rangements for  the  annnal 
meeting,  258:  and  Covent 
Garden,  408;  f8te,4U 

Gardener8^- prises  for  young, 
96;  plain  wordsto,99;  diarle*, 
lis,  210  ;  Improvement,  185, 
197 ;  education,  170 ;  dntles  to 
employers,  878;  dtfilcultles 
and  duties  of,  808 

Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent 
Institution,  48 

Gardeners  (under)  and  exhibi- 
tors, 6, 59. 66, 90.  i  19, 214 

Garden,  improving  a  neglected, 
87;  notes  in.  68;  specialties, 
78 :  sports,  899 :  farming,  484 

Garden  literature  and  art,  149 ; 
literature  pa»t  and  presenl.889 

Garden  plants,  list  of  new,  820 

Garden  produce,  sixe  s.  quality, 

80  81 

Gardenias.  98;  unhealthy,  949 
Oss  lime,  9 ) 
Gentiana  acaulls.  49 
(}esnerss,  493;  c*nna 
Gbent  Quinquennial 
899;  new  plants  at 


Gladiolus -notes  on  the.  188,819, 

84S,  8J4, 464 ;  in  1887.935;  OUi- 

ture  at  Langport,  40s 

O'asgow  Spring  Show.  981 

Glazed  flower  pots,  97,  889  859, 
446  f  -.     . 

Glaxing,  Newton's,  48, 978 

GicnsUll  Gardens,  818 

Gloxinias,  wintering,  998 ;  499; 
at  Chelsea.  49< 

Ooodyera,  986 

Gooseberry,  Whinham'sIndoA- 
tiy,889 

Gramntttophyllam,  989 

Grapea— Alicante,  4  ;  Golden 
Queen,  8;  Mrs.  PearBon,  7; 
setting,  19, 28, 79 ;  stoning.  19, 
98;  swelling.  12;  Alloante  on 
Foster's  SeedUug,  87  :  faoU 
about,  44.  388;  Gros  Colman, 
68, 888;  careless  peeking,  71; 
Lady  Downe's  grafted  on 
Black  Hamburgh  and  West's 
Bt  Peter's.  198 :  notes  on,  slse 
and  quality,  varieties,  prun- 
Ing  for  large  bunches,  late, 
testing  the  quality,  bottled, 
190;  fallacies  in,  919;  L«dy 
lJowne'sinBfaren,9ii;  ripen- 
ing, 987 ;  Lady  Downe's.  8SS ; 
keeping,  846 :  Grus  Maroo 
bunches  ehrivelllng,  888  ; 
thinning,  876;  scalding,  488 ; 
at  Tring  Park,  4rt6;  soaldedi 
892 ;  Mrs.  Byre.  836 ;  swelling 
and  ripening,  (4J  ;  thinning, 

848 

Grav.  death  o^  Prores<«>r  Asa.  84 
Greenhouse  plants,  470 
Greenhouses,  glaslng,  184 ;  heat- 
ing. 248.  268 
Greetings  and  reflection*,  9 
Orevillea  robusfa,  198, 848 
GrevU  Sntherlandi.  262. 849 
Growers,  private  p.  trade,  66 
Grubs  In  «oll,  801 
Guelder  Rose*,  267 
GymnogrammA     Pearoel     ro- 

OU8U,  490 


HABBVARIA  ICIUTAItXB,  94 

Hamburs,  permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  British  products, 9» 

Haberlea  rhodopensts.  4K  468 

Ham  flower  farm,  Mr.  H.  Wal- 
ker's. 884 

Hardenbergia  Comploniana,406 

Hardy  perennials,  selection  of 
for  planting,  831 

Bardy  planto-at  Wlsley,  439 ; 
for  forolngi  807 

Heat  and  plants,  141 

Heat,  conserving.  997 

Heating  and  ventilating  new 
buildlnvs  at  Bton.  176 

Heating  value  of  coal  and  coke, 
811 

Heliotropes,  08,  4U 

Hellebores,  6ft.  lOl 

Hepatlcas.  960 

Herbaceous  plants— Il*ts  off.  104 ; 
what  Is  an  ?  146 ;  plant  hoc- 
ders,  89e 

Hlgbgate  Hortlcultoral  Society, 

446 

Hlppeaatmm,  feriilisatioa  of, 

887 
Hodcson,  the  late  C  •non,  467 
HolUngwortb,   death    of    Mr. 

John.  990 
Hollyhocks— at   East   Lay! on 

Hall,  85:  curing  disease  of 

good  varieties,  LfeO 
Hooper*  Co..  495 
Horseradish,  culture  for  proflt, 

994 

Horticultural   01u\  988.  891 ; 

annual  dinner  of  the,  148 
Hortloaltural      Congress     In 

Paris,  914 
Horticultural  progress,  9      ' 
HorUcuitural  Booietr  (Rovan- 

meetings.  71,  88,  106L  252,  841. 

886,  401, 886 ;  CommlttdeR.8, 80, 

42. 196, 150. 192, 218. 981. 991, 809. 

444;  position  and  prospects. 
191 ;  annual  general  meeting, 
122;  report  of  Special  Com- 
mlitee,  128 ;  report  of  Council 
ani  balance  sheet  for  1887. 124; 
donations  and  subscriptions, 
126:  and  Chlswick,  148,  16) ; 
resignation  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Lee  and  &  Courtauid,  148; 
arrangements,  192.  890 ;  Fel- 
lows' privileges, 915 ;  prooosed 
support  to  the  emnloyds  of, 
2  4;  new  h»ll,  exhibitions,  a 
provincial  vl-'W,  certificates 
and  medals,  2)8;  shows*  half- 
guinea  ftubeorlbers  .91:  en- 
tertainment to  the  B.  B.  8. 
cmploy6«,  902;  show  In  the 
Temole  Gardens,  863,  897,  4zl ; 
ways  and  mean<,  417 : 

Horticultural  (United)  Pro- 
vident and  Benefit  Society, 
1?8  148.  288.  »0 

Ho'tloultnre— In  18S7,  88 ;  early 
EuglUh.  8S6, 461 

Hotbeds,  16. 18 

HouUetla,  286 

Houses,  heating.  118, 119 

Hoase  requisite,  a  servloenbl^ 

495 

Hnraea  elegans,  188 

Hyacinths  —  BAman.  228 ;  cul- 
ture for  profit,  2 '9 ;  new  and 
select.  268 ;  sttms  dislocated, 
858:  seif-mutllation  of,  8i6 

Hybridising  and  cross  fertilisa- 
tion, 48 

Hvmenocallls  maorostephana. 


I 


ImANTOPHTLLUMS.  904 

Imnivssloos  and  observatlonf , 
48. 7U  108,  147 

Insect  destroyer,  a  good,  8M 

Ionopel«,  988 

Irii«eA  — HUtrio,  197;  Snsiana, 
150 ;  for  forcing  J88;  retlenlara, 
210;  Kampferi  and  longl- 
petala.  49 ;  dwarf,  468 ;  plant- 
ing, 898 

Irish  Exhibition  In  London.  840 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades  Exhi- 
bition, 488 

Isiilepis  gmellls.  891 

Ivies  for  pot^  800 

JAOKBOV.     PBAXB       OF    MB. 

Thomas,  487 
JoUtng8,98l 

KALOflAHTRn.  447 

Kennedya  Marrvstt  A.  69 

Kent  County  Cniysanthemam 
Society.  446 

Kew  Bulletin  84. 104.  890 

Kew.  group  of  plants  from  the 
Boyal  Garden*.  969 

Kl'iney  Beans,  908 

Klngxton  and  Snrbltaa  Chrya* 
anthemnm  Society's  Chal- 
lenge Cans  84 

Kitchen  garden,  the.  9)2,  419; 
work  for  March,  f 48 

Knife  cle«ner,  a  osefnl,  485 

LABELS,  CLEAV8ING  ZIXC,  889 
Labumam,  tbe  purple,  86 
Lacbarme,  memorial  to  the  late 

M.  Fr  Auoois.  86 
Lachenallas,l96  987,979 
Lady  Downe's  Grape.  885 
Lsslta— 9chrosder».  80:  anceoa 
Barkeriana  61;  Goaldlana.61 ; 
anoeps  Sanderiana.  102 ;  su- 
perbieos,  146 ;   anoeps  Mea- 
Fureslana,  174 ;  elegans  vari»* 

ties.  287 
lAud  culture,  profitable,  471 
Landscape   gardenrng   at   the 

Crystal  Parace,  489 
Lapagerias,  88;  roeea,  n  speci- 
men, 108 
Lawns^old  and  new.  188;  qaan- 

tity  of  soil  for  topdressing,  169; 

making  new,  981 ;  improving 

a,  968 
lAwn-edging  eutteie,  861 
Lawn  tennis  court,  making  a, 

804 ;  summer  treatment  of,  496 
Laurel,  the  Caucasian,  811, 688 
L%nrustinus,4i8 
Laxenby,  presentation  to  Mr. 

John,  958 
Leaff>oi].17.18 
Leeds     Gurdeners*     Friendly 

Benefit  Society,  488, 406 
Leeds  Paxton  Society,  284 
Leeks -large,  88 ;  fur  profit.  845 
Leptotes,  968 

LeptOiipennam  bullatam,  468 
l4thorion,  the,  72 
Lettuce'*  for  market,  leo 
LtUc  Marie  Lemolne,  2  41 
LI  lums— trom  see^,  169 ;  hardy, 

for  garden,  414 ;    oaodtdum 

disease,  40S 
Lily^of  the  Valley,  880 ;  Ylctoria, 

Ltmatode«,  9U 

Lime  in  veeetable  quariers,  18 

Linn»an  Society,  Oeutenaiy  of 

the,  99,  430 
Llnum  trigvunm,  84t 
Liverpool   Uortlcnltural  Asao* 

ciatlon,8l,ll9.170 
Liverpool  Spring  bhow.  989 
Literary  immorality,  958 
Loam,  17 
JxtbeliAa,  78 

Local  Government  Rill,  404 
Loder,  death  of  Sir  Robert,  445 
London's   les»er  open   spaces, 

49  199 

Lonlcera  serao'trvlrena.  218 
Loins  peltorbynchus.  428 
Lycastes-Skinnttri   Imperati>r, 
ir ;  Tantsli.  174.858 ;  sklnnerl, 
a  few  specimens,  232 
Lychnis  vespertine,  propagat- 
ing tbe  double,  500 

BIAQNOUA  OOKBPICUA,  286 

Maidenhead  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 85 

Manchciiter  Show.  410 

Manures  —  for  plauts,  17,  888 ; 
chemical.  117  486;  artificial, 
124,  171.  285.  318.  858.  408,  441, 
485 ;  for  fruit  trees,  873 

Manuring,  excessive.  485 

Marantas,  julture  of,  54 

Msrg  im,  68 

Marot.  death  of  MrM  41 

Mssdevallias— leootoglossa  and 
gargantna.16;  muscosa,49j; 

Msxlllarta.25f 

McLaren,  deal  h  of  Mr.,  41 

McLaurln.  death  of  Mr.,  71 

MedUr.  Rivers'  Bojal,  80 

Megarrhlsa  callfornica,  248 

MeHanthus  major,  194 

Melon  honse.  260 

Melons— growlng'made  easy,  4 ; 
forcing.  17.  158.  181,  293,  485  ; 
early,  M,  102 ;  how  to  grow, 
145 ;  in  frames.  23i,  497 ;  bot- 
tom heat  for,  253 ;  in  April, 
287;  earlv  and  succession.  869; 
at  CardiflCast!e,4  4;  iniored, 
436 

Mem<»rie8  of  a  tour,  68 

Mereworth  CmsUc.  531 

Mesosplnldlanw  955 


Meteorological  (Boyal)  Society* 

1^,214.218,842.889.495 
Metropolitan    Pabllo     Garden 

Asso3lation.9l8 
Mignonette,  419;  tree,  817 
Mildew  on  Be  see,  preventive 

of.  964 
Mlltonla,956 
Mint,  forcing,  908;  cultnre  for 

Sroat,294 
itletne,  cnlturs  end  sale  of,96 
Mongredlen,    death     of     Mr. 

Augnstus,980 
Mormodes,  9U 

Morton*  death  off  Mr  J.  C,  898 
Monse.  a  white  shrew,  7 
Moving  forward.  169 
Mulberry,  a  weeping,  299 
MusaBasete.840 
Museums,  local  and  ganleqers, 

95 
Mushrooms,  16;  frmn  Burghley, 

191 ;  In  an  Ice  house.  484 ;  late 

bearing,  4«1 ;  oaltore,  819 ;  In 

ioehon^  8M 
Mushroom-beds— outdoors.  91 ; 

woodllce  In,  117 ;  tungns  in  a, 

852:  458 

Mushroom  house  with  a  glass 

rooS81 
Bfusbroom  spawn,  making,  8T9 
Myosoiis    disalUnora    grandl- 

flora.496 
Mytlcuttab,  66 


NAK0DB8  MKDtTSJS,  896 

National  Auricula.  Carnation, 
and  Plootee  Bocietiee'  AnAual 
Beports,  110 

Nardssns  obvallarls.  171 ;  palll- 
dus  prsQCox  vaneties.  988;  In- 
comparabllls  albu^  expansus, 
960;  JohnstonI,  96 1 :  trian- 
dms  albu4, 861 ;  pallida*  prsB- 
cnx,  885 ;  not  flowering,  478 

Nectarines,  profitable  tree  of 
4)8 

Nepenthes,  996 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  A  ntnron 
Hhow,  102. 901,  x94, 9J9 ;  Spring 
Show.  817 

Newton's  pat  nt  gUudog*  ^K 
k74. 470 

Nitrate  of  soda,  75 

Notta  BAt«nlcal  and  Hortlcni- 
tnral   Sjdety's   SLowa,  891, 

4U5 

ODOKTOOIiOSSCXS  —  CBISPUM 

fiuactatisvimam,  Stevenst, 
94 ;  eltrosmnm  at  Siieat- 
ham,9S7;  Alexandra,  potting, 
964;  Oncldlum,  Orchis,  951: 
from  nick  ley,  809  ;  Eoesli 
at  Sheffield.  837;  cribpum. 
Cberleawoith's  variety.  8i2 ; 
Pescatorel,  Puc's  variety,  387 ; 
nebniosum  exceLiens,  402 ; 
Halli  magniflcum,  493 

Old  Warden  Park.  47L 

Olearia  Gunni,  886 

Oncldlum  splendldnm.  985 

Onions,  six  good,  105;  tor  exhl- 
biUoo,  815 ;  thick-necked,  33i ; 
for  profit,  845 

Opening  year,  the,  1 

Orangeiu  from  Florida,  7  ;  cul- 
ture of  In  England,  180 

Orchard  House,  Mr.  Blvers' 
lecture  on  the,  216, 275, 8U5 

Orchard  Houses.  508 

Orchids— large  e.  small  pot4  for, 
5 ;  new,  lo  ;  names,  5 ;  notes 
on.  24,    40:    labels    for,  4'i; 
death    of    Mr.    John    Day, 
Warne's     Orchid    pn^ecior, 
Dendroblum    stratlotes,   6  > ; 
Lnlla  Oouldlaoa,  L.   anoeps 
Barkerlaoa,    brittlesnake  in 
booses.  61 ;  at  Forest  Hill,  at 
Stud  ley  House,  at  Tillgate, 
Crawley.  80 ;  a  gossip  about, 
as    garden  planu,  88 ;  grow- 
ing, growers,  89:  Vanda  tri- 
color,    Dendrabluin      Htlll, 
Laslia  ancepsS  inieriana,lOi ; 
flowers.  108 ;  books  on,  117  ;- 
cool  bouse,  118  ;  Lslla  super- 
blens,  an  uncommon  Orohld 
dUpUy,    Cyprtpedium    Van 
Honttel.  146;    Lttlla  ancep^ 
MeasuresUna,  Lyca^te  T/totci, 
Curyanthesmacraritha,  Coelo- 
gyne   crbit4ta  and  alb«,  Or- 
cnids  at  Sr.  Albaus,  174 ;  A*i- 

r'Bcum  Sanderiaoum.  171 ; 
r  rockerie-s,  174 ;  at  Moaut 
View,  SheflAeld,  196 :  Calan- 
thes  la  tanners'  bark,  at 
Leeds,  19);  at  Blenheim,  198; 
Coelogrne  cristata,  a  speci- 
men, 197 ;  select,  for  amateurs, 
217, 236,  255 ; :  hybrid,  217 ;  at 
Streatham,  286 ;  Cymbldium, 
Cyprlpedium,  Itendroblum, 
Deudrochllum.  Disa.  Epiden- 
drum,  Galeandra,  Goodyera, 
Graoimatophyllum.  Houl- 
letla.  lonopsK  236 ;  In  flower 
at  Camber  well.  2.4 ;  at  Leeds, 
254;  culture  of  deciduous 
Calanthes,  254:  Lselia.  Lep- 
totes, Limatodes,  Lycaste, 
Masdevallta.  MaxllUria, 

254 :  JHesovplnldlnm,  MU- 
tonla,  Mormodes,  Nanode*, 
Odontogiossnm.  Oncldlum, 
urchls,  Pajphlnla,  Peristeria, 
Phalns,  Paalflanopsls,  P.- 
lamna,  Plelone,  Promen«a, 
Be4trepia,  Saccolablnm, 

Schomburffhkia,  Scuticariii, 
Sohralia,  Sophr#nlcls.  SUn- 
hopes,  Thunla.    Trlchooen- 


OB0BID8— eoN'4iUMi— 
trum,  Trichopilia,  Urope- 
dium,  Vand4,  vanlil  t,  Zygo* 
p^talnm.  958;  tanks  in  Or- 
chid houses,  976:  sales  by 
auction,  976 :  Vanilla,  culture 
and  fertilisation  of,976 :  semi- 
double,  and  m  ilformed,  979  ; 
the  cnlture  of  useful, '997; 
at  Wilton  Hms^  8ooth> 
ampton,817 ;  at  Birmingham, 
817;  at  Mount  View  and 
Burford  Lodge.  3.97 ;  at  Chel- 
sea. 859:  imported.  889:  at 
Birmingham.  888:  at  West- 
minster, 886;  sale  of  Mr. 
Day's.  411 ;  Odontogioesum 
Cambridgeanum,  4il :  cool, 
Scutiearia  Ke?  seriana.  Cattle- 

Sas,  421 ;  r>endroblum  densi* 
omm.  418;  D.  ttayrslflorum» 
444;  Mr.  Smee's  Cattleyu, 
413;  Cypripetlum  bellatulnm,. 
418 :  at  Woodhateh  Lodge^ 
414 ;  Orohldsoeoaa  plants* 
Velich's  Maaaal  of,  447; 
at  Croydon  Lodg^  484; 
Cattleya  Sklnnert  at  Kiroer'a 
End.  Phalsinnpsss  at  Oid- 
flsld,  Dendroblnos  olavatnm* 
4H4;  Orehlds  at  Molioway, 
445 ;  Phalttoop'es  and  Vanda» 
tares  at  Tring,  4« ;  at  Bt. 
Margarrt4.  488 :  Cyprinedium 
GodefroysB,  489;  nt  Chelsea, 
491;  Odontotiloesum  vexil- 
larium,  Ca  t'eya  Blantl,  814: 
Oncidlums  dlvarioatum  an<t 
Lanceanum;  Ornitbooephalae^ 
grandlfloruro.  581 

Orthesia  insignis,  48 

Onvlrandra  fenestralls,889 

Oxera  pu'cbella.  80,  M 

Uxferd  Show,  517 

P.SOKlVe.  DOFBLK.  897 
P.»ris  exhibit  ion.  1889. 170 
Paris.  Horticultural  Congres* 

in.  914 
Park  Honse,  Klnrsclere,  78 
Parks  and  gardens,  Boyal,  acre-' 

age  ot,  279 
Passlfloras.  83 ;  pronlng,  998 
Paphlnla,  256 
Paul,  testlmoiUal  \a  Mr^  ot 

Paisley.  214 
Paveita  natalensis,  865 
Peaches  and    Nectarines  188, 
43 1;  forelng.  17, 54.295, 981,84^ 
476 ;  culture  out  off  doors,  lOO, 
476 ;  in  orchard  houses,  966,. 
975 ;  culture  under  glaas,  441 
Peach  :rees,  pruning,  56,  181; 
dreading  and  training,  180; 
forcing,  18');   casting    their 
buds,  190, 240, 957  :  Insects  on  » 
948;    failing,  289;   unssUs- 
factory.  456  ;  f nngui  on,  54i 
Peach    house,    iuiects   in  a» 

455  ;  nnheated.  118 
Peaches  (or  planting.  98 ;  notes 
on.  160  ;  buds  fal ling. 246. 295 : 
fertilisation.  9ll,  9)9,  286,  823^ 
837;  under  glass,  968 :  pecking* 
8UU :    ripe  m    Mareh.    978 ; 
at  Tring  Park,  4t8;  forcing, 
svi 
P.ars— in    Ba*t    Lothian.   24; 
pruning,    training,  and     re- 
novating. 87  ;  monstrous,  48: 
culture  of. the,  78;  cause  of 
nnsvmmetrical  growth,  217; 
grafting,   22^;    under    glass, 
8i'5  ;  Plums,  and  Peaches,  880  ; 
thinning,  476 
Pear  trees  protecting,  998 
l*ea*'>gnats  or  midges,  4)0 
Peas-six   gold.   62;   and   Po- 
utoes.  86:  spiring  early   In 
the  trenches.  79  early, ;  98 ; 
StraUgem.  182,900, 149 ;  early. 
Sweet,  281 ;  in  trenches,  289  ; 
falling.  28'J 
Pislargontums,      477;      Zonal, 
French,     and    Fancy,    181  ; 
Zinai  unhealthy,  184;  whlt» 
and  Ivy  leaf,  duwered.  218  ; 
cultivation,  3<I8: 1  vv-leaf.  4S1 1 
Ambis*adre*s  and    Spotted 
Uciinry,  587 
Per«nDlals,plantlnghardy.S21 ;. 

selection  and  planting,  410 
PeMlla  nankinensis  193 
Peristeria  elata, culture  ot^Vti. 

9»7 
Pernettyas  berry-bearing.  194 
Petunias,  hlstjncal  notes  oiv 

5U4 

Phains  grandUoli  s,  9(8,  435  ; 
Maiin*,  4J3 

PhA'a^noptlii— F.  L.  Ames,  80  ; 
hybrid,   217  ;     John    8eden» 
species  of.  2Vl,  s65:  at  old- 
field.    465;    at    Tring,  463; 
gioriosa,  492 

Phea'*aat4,  red   lead  Injuring^ 
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rhorticaltnre,  as  in  other  pursuits  and  affairs  of  life,  there 
ia  no  standing  still.  Movement  in  tlie  indication  of  life,  and 
It  mint  be  onvards  or  backwards,  upwards  or  downwards,  better 
or  wone.  To  remain  stationary,  eioapt  in  resting  for  renewed 
«ffort,  means  temporaiy  stagnation,  and  the  next  step  is  not  certain 
iio  be  made  in  advance.  Bj  dint  of  energj  and  persistent 
gndeavour,  the  poeition  of  the  great  industry  with  which  our 
readers  are  more  or  less  closely  identified,  has  been  well  sustained 
'ctoring  a  period  that  has  been  the  reverse  of  prosperous  to  many. 
In  a  pursuit  embracing  so  many  branches  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
iitiat  pn^resa  conid  be  equal  in  the  whole  of  them,  or  that;  it 
-ehoold  be  nniform  in  all  districts.  That  department  of  horti- 
Kralture  which  ia  regarded  in  the  category  of  luxuries  must  of 
necessity  be  influenced  in  accordance  with  the  means  for  indulging 
in  it.  These  are  dependent  on  the  state  of  trade  and  other 
«inMuastanoes  that  affect  the  incomea  of  those  whose  inclinations 
lead  them  to  devote  a  proportion  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
■gardens  and  the  adornment  of  their  homes  and  surroundings  with 
the  choicest  gifts  of  Nature. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  not  a  few  pwrsona  have  felt  it  prudent 
to-rednce  their  expenditure  in'  respect  to  other  luxuries  than  those 
of  the  garden  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  a  greater  nnmber  than  ever  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  gar- 
dening, and  conMquently  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
^:^gregate  trade,  however  much  it  may  be  sub-divided,  and  having 
TBgard  to  all  its  branches,  has  seriously  diminished.  It  baa  rested, 
perhaps,  but  only  to  be  invigorated.  It  is  oiiservable,  that  no 
matter  how  intrinsically  valuable,  by  rarity  or  beauty,  plants  may 
be,  parchasera  are  forthcoming  for  their  possession  ;  and  aho, 
baving  regard  to  that  which  is  popular,  never  before  was  a  brisker 
"toade  conducted.  Roses  and  fruit  trees  are  provided  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  there  is  a  greater  sale  of  fruit  and  flowers 
than  at  any  post  time.  But  purchasers  are  growing  more  and 
more  diseriminatiug  in  requiring  value  for  money,  and  only  that 
'vhich  possesses  real  worth  finds  favour  in  these  utilitarian 
ilays. 

Novelty  without  substantial  merit  has  practically  lost  its  cbarm. 
New  Roses  came  in  such  numbers  at  one  time,  with  great  recom- 
Tnendations,  bnt  small  virtues,  that  mistrust  became  engendered  in 
the  prolific  laisers,  and  credit  was  slowly  accorded  to  those  varieties 
Khich  proved  essentially  superior.  It  is  the  some  with  the  flowers 
that  are  now  freshest  in  the  memory — Chrysanthemums.  Taking 
advaintogH  of  the  popularity  of  these,  and  the  demand  for  distinct 
and  meritorious  varieties,  continentnl  raisers  are  inundating  us  with 
new  sorts,  depicted  in  glowing  imagery,  which  when  purchased  and 
grown  are  found  to  be  essentially  inferior.  This  creates  disap{>oint- 
xnent  that  eveutually  culminates  in  revulsion  ;  and  the  overhaste  to 
get  rich  on  the  credulity  of  purchasers  mnat  sooner  or  later  end  in 
lost  reputations.  Speaking  of  Chrysanthemums  and  as  indicating 
their  growing  popularity,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  manufacturer  of 
flower  [Kits  has  in(3«ased  his  sale  more  than  a  million  during  the 
past  season  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
onltivation  of  these  plants.  This  is  one  instance  of  onward  move- 
ment, and  thon^  some  kinds  of  plants  may  have  fallen  somewhat 
in  public  estimation,  the  balance,  taking  a  wide  survey,  is  still  in 
favour  of  progression. 

The  opening  year  brings  with  it  signs  of  reviving  trade.  The 
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dotidsof  depression  are  lifting  and  a  brighter  dawn  is  apparent, 
giving  hope  of  better  days.  &.  steady  anif  certain  improvement  in 
commerce  leading  to  briskness  of  trade  will  affect  beneficially  the 
entire  community.  The  coroUary  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  in- 
creased expenditure,  not  alone  in  the  necessities,  bnt  the  Inxuriee  of 
life,  though  to  draw  the  tine  between  the  two  would  be  no  small 
difficulty.  The  production  of  what  m^y  be  called  or  miscaUed 
luxuriai  on  the  one  hand  means  iocreasiag  the  wall-beiuir  and  com- 
fort of  the  producers.  The  circulation  of  wealth  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  the  fi«er  thi^  cimulation  the  more  certain  are  gardens 
to  have  their  share.  We  like  to  see  the  thrifty  man  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  greenhouse,  and  the  afBnent  erect  ranges  of  glass 
proportionate  to  the  oironmstances  ef  each  case,  aa  these,  well 
furnished,  contribute  powerfully  to  human  happinees  ;  and  this  we 
conceive  is  not  to  be  described  as  a  mere  luxury.  Wo  like  to  see 
the  delightful  flowera  of  spi-ing  uprising  everywhere,  the  summer 
Qaeen  the  Rose,  and  the  autumn  Queen  above  mentioned,  with 
other  intermediary  flowers,  in  the  gardens  of  the  cottager,  clergy- 
man, and  prince.  We  like  to  see  fruit  grown  and  oherished  \fy 
the  greatest  number,  and  useful  produce  grown  abundantly  and 
well,  bacause  we  believe  those  who  indulge  in  these  wholesome  and 
health-giving  pursuits  are  made  happier,  and  the  worid  better 
through  their  possession. 

We  like  to  see  a  taste  cultivated  for  all  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful— for  muMC,  f»inting,  sculpture,  and  varied  works  of 
art— becanse  the  acquisition  of  this  taste  indicates  inteUectnal 
advancement,  which  is  not  necessarily  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
physical  energy.  8ome  of  the  most  intellectual  of  gardeners  are 
the  most  energetic  workers,  uid  the  beat  painters  amongst  them 
are  at  the  same  time  vrell  in  the  forefront  amongst  the  most 
Bucoeasf  ul  Qrape  growers  and  general  cultivators  of  the  generation. 
But  it  is  not  of  gardeners  we  speak  in  connection  with  the  fine 
arts,  but  of  capitalists  who  are  patrons  of  them  ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  that,  tmder  the  stimulus  of  trade  revival,  distinct  activity 
is  apparent  in  the  worid  of  pictures,  for  the  best  of  which  there  is 
brisker  demand,  and  the  opening  year  ia,  in  that  respect,  hopefnl. 
That  wB  regard  aa  a  favonrable  symptom  as  affecting  the  art  of 
gordenine,  and  we  shall  be  much  deceived  and  gravely  disappointed 
if  this  does  not  receive  »  stimulus  dnring  the  year  on  which  we 
have  just  entered.  We  look  forward  for  an  increase  of  interest 
in  gardeningmatters,  and  a  steady  improvement  in  the  horticultural 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  prosperity  will  come  with  a  bound. 
The  period  of  inactivity  in  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture  did 
not  borst  on  the  world  suddenly,  but  came,  so  to  say,  stealthily, 
and  its  full  import  was  not  at  onoe  apprehended.  What  waa 
regarded  as  a  pasaing  shadow  proved  to  be  a  gathering  cloud  that 
spread  and  deepened  aa  time  rolled  on.  Ita  daily  progress,  like  the 
growth  of  weeds,  was  not  observable,  but  the  movement  was  not 
the  less  certain,  and  only  a  lapse  of  time  was  requisite  to  show  its 
real  proportions.  The  same  steady  aotion  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment mnst  be  anticipated,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  stue 
and  permanent  for  coming  slowly,  gathering  strength  by  degrees, 
like  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  tree. 

Referring  a  twelvemonth  ago  to  the  then  past  year  of  1886  we 
observed,  "  It  has  not  been  a  bright  and  prosperous  one,  and  many 
a  dark  shadow  wiU  he  east  over  the  future  (1887)  ;  but  better  times 
we  shall  hope  will  come  with  brighter  days,  and  it  will  be  a  glad- 
aome  circumstance  if  the  past  year  shall  have  been  the  last  of  s 
series  in  which  trade  and  commerce  have  been  abnormally  inactive, 
and  if  the  year  of  rejoicing  (over  a  great  historical  event)  shall  in- 
augurate an  epoch  of  national  prosperity.  There  are  not  wanting 
signa  of  recovery  in  trade,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  the  year  on 
which  we  are  entering  will  mark  the  era  of  better  timee  for  all." 
That  was  our  hope  expressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
which  has  just  closed ;  end  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  new 
year  on  which  we  are  embatting  has  opened  noder  better  and 
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brighter  auspices  than  hare  been  recognised  for  a  considerable  time. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  yalley 
of  depression  and  gathered  strength  for  a  movement  that  must  be 
upwards,  if  we  move  at  all,  and,  as  observed  at  the  outset,  there  is 
no  standing  still  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

But  the  upward  path  is  all  the  same  a  rugged  one.  Obstacles 
will  present  themselves  of  a  nature  not  easy  to  foresee,  and  those 
travellers  who  are  the  most  prescient,  and  make  the  fewest  false 
steps,  will  reach  the  goal  of  their  desire  the  soonest.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  what  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  integrity  in 
trade  is  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which  to  build  successfully, 
and  given  a  safe  base  of  action  the  enterprise  born  of  competition 
and  experience  will  have  the  same  results  in  the  future  as  have 
accrued  in  the  past  in  the  establishment  of  famous  centres 
of  business  and  world-wide  reputations.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  those  who  serve.  To  serve  faithfully,  loyally,  and 
perseveringly  is  to  occupy  a  position  as  honourable  as  is  to  be  found 
on  earth.  Some  there  may  be,  and  are,  who  feel  their  services  ill 
requited  ;  yet  nevertheless  to  relax  in  effort  in  the  path  of  duty  is 
a  step  backwards — ^a  false  step,  that  cannot  possibly  advance  those 
who  take  it.  On  the  young  especially,  or  those  of  them  who  are 
apt  to  judge  hastily,  we  would  impress  that  truth,  and  if  they  act  in 
accordance  with  it  they  will  be  better  men  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  greater  the  obstacles  they 
encounter  the  greater  will  be  the  reward  in  surmounting  them, 
and  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  dwell  with  pride  on  their 
perseverance  and  endurance  while  others  fell  by  the  way. 

For  ourselves  we  think  we  know  our  mission  and  shall  endeavour 
to  fulfil  it.  It  is  to  advance  the  work  in  which  thousands  are 
engaged,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  good  and  fraught  with  benefit 
to  those  who  participate  in  it,  while  exerting  a  wholesome  influence 
beyond  its  borders.  We  shall  give  aid  where  aid  is  sought,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  and  as  our  resources  have  been 
tested  in  the  past  we  do  not  think  they  will  fail  in  the  future  ;  and 
our  desire,  as  heretofore,  in  dealing  with  current  matters  is  to  be 
just  and  fair  to  all.  That  our  work  and  labour  is  not  in  vain  and 
unappreciated  we  have  had  much  testimony,  this  being  fairly 
embodied  in  the  admirable  communication  of  "A  Yorkshire 
Amateur,"  which  will  be  as  welcome  to  our  readers  as  to  ourselves. 
To  our  patrons  and  helpers  we  tender  our  cordial  greetings  on  the 
opening  year,  and  trust  it  may  be  prosperous  toaU. 


GREETINGS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Once  more  the  time  has  come  when  we  make  it  a  custom  to 
convey  to  all  our  friends  our  good  wishes — ^to  press  their  hands  a 
little  more  firmly,  and  to  shake  them  a  little  more  heartily  than  we 
do  at  other  times.  Once  more,  therefore,  I  emerge  from  my 
obscurity  for  the  purpose  of  again  offering  the  right  hand  of 
fellowslup  to  all  connected  with  the  Journal  of  Eoi  ticuUure^  readers, 
writers,  editors,  and  proprietor. 

Another  year — it  seems  only  like  a  few  months — ^has  passed 
away  since  1  addressed  you ;  and  now  we  again  stand,  like  a 
number  of  athletes,  all  ready  toeing  the  line  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  another  race^another  year.  We  are  here  at  the 
beginning  of  it ;  who  can  tell  where  we  shall  be  at  its  end  ? 
How  many  of  us  shall  finish  the  full  course  ?  how  many  faU  by 
the  way  ?  how  many  go  down  into  silence  and  the  valley  of 
shadows  ? 

It  is  the  Methodists,  I  think,  who  open  the  proceedings  at  their 
annual  conference  by  singing  the  hymn  beginnim;, 

*^  And  are  we  still  alive. 
And  see  each  other*8  face  ?  " 

Oar  first  thoughts  on  finding  ourselves  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  should  be  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  we  are  still  spared  by  that  Providence  *^that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may."  Death  has,  as  usual, 
been  busy  during  the  last  year. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 
And  stars  to  set ;  bat  all — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  t " 


r 


Death  has  gathered  his  crop  ;  some  ripe  and  full  of  years, 


falling  calmly  to  sleep  after  a  life  of  usefulness  ;  others  snatched 
away  full  of  strength  and  youth  in  the  midst  of  busy  life  and  toiL 
Weil,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  preparation  for  the  time  and  the  lifo 
to  come  is  to  **  work  while  it  is  day."  So  ye  dreamers,  you  who 
are  always  going  to  begin  next  year,  or  some  day,  seize  the  presents 
hour  ;  lose  no  time,  for  ^^  there  is  no  time  like  the  present,**  and 
"  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

But  stav !  I  fear  my  remarks  have  rather  a  melancholy  tinge^ 
This  should  not  be  so  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Perhaps* 
the  weather,  when  I  sat  down  to  write  these  stay  thoughts,  haJ 
something  to  do  with  it.  Then  the  skr  was  dark  and  cloudy,  but, 
as  I  pause  here,  a  sunray  rests  upon  the  page.  I  look  away  to  the 
hills,  and  there  I  see  the  whole  landscape,  a  moment  ago  all  dim, 
and  dark,  now  bathed  in  the  rich  warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 
New  and  more  cheerful  thoughts  arise— of  the  awakening  of  spring, 
of  more  light — the  shortest  day  has  passed  now— of  a  renewal  of 
enernr,  of  new  effort,  new  life,  new  hope.  Just  as  this  burst  of. 
sunshine  has  chased  away  the  shadows,  so  we  hope  sludl  the  wanoL 
sprinff  days  and  the  glorious  sun  drive  away  the  dark  winter  weather^ 
together  with  all  gloomy  thouffhts  from  our  minds,  leaving  in  their 
place  nothing  but  joyful  and  glad  anticipations  of  the  delights 
which  sprinff  and  summer  shall  bring  to  us. 

A  special  word  to  the  proprietor  and  editors.  The  continued 
success  of  *'our  Journal**  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you.. 
That  this  success  is  well  earned  no  reader  of  tne  paper  can  deny. 
As  much  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  nuterial  as  depends  upon 
the  writing  of  that  material  itself,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
that  this  tMk  of  selection  is  performed  with  great  care  and  attention^ 
The  plant  you  cultivate  with  so  much  pains  and  trouble  is  no 
barren  one ;  it  carries  always  a  noble  and  heavy  crop,  and  while  ever 
it  is  conducted  on  the  present  intelligent  lines,  there  is  little  fear  of 
canker  or  decay  in  its  circulation,  or  in  any  of  its  parts.  Long^ 
may  it  flourish ! 

A  word  to  the  writers.  (Gentlemen, — ^Your  communications  are 
as  valuable  as  ever.  During  the  last  twelve  months  much  excellent 
matter,  much  interesting  information,  many  useful  hints  have  been 
published  in  the  pages  of  *^our  Journal.'*  It  were  invidious  to 
pick  out  any  where  afi  have  done  so  well,  but  just  one  word  in  your 
ear.  Cannot  you  prevent  your  feelings  from  ffetting  the  better  <  £ 
you  ?  0  annot  you  avoid  the  use  of  verbal  brickbats  and  other 
similar  missiles?  Remember  that  "a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,*'  and  that  we  readers  of  the  Journal  want  information  on 
floral  and  horticultural  matters.  We  want  your  experience  on  thesr^ 
and  we  do  not  care  to  have  to  search  for  it  among  the  personal 
bickerings  of  the  combatants. 

And  now  a  word  to  my  fellow  readers.  During  the  last  year  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  you.  I  have  been  wher» 
the  Grapes  grow  (was  that  Gros  Colman  berry  2  or  3  inches  in* 
diameter,  friend  Taylor?),  I  have  cemented  the  friendship  o£ 
others  far  north  and  far'south,  east  and  west,  through  the  post— by 
letter  onl^,  in  fact.  T  have  learned,  too,  that  if  one  only  does  one's 
best  and  is  content  to  write  down  his  experience  fairly  and  honestly, 
that  the  readers  of  this  paper  are  ever  ready  to  acknowledire  hi» 
efforts.  Here,  then,  to  all  friendly  letter  writers  I  gratefully  ex- 
press my  thanks,  (hardening  still  remains  to  me,  as  it  ever  wiU« 
the  best,  the  most  health-ffiving,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
most  innocent  of  all  my  hobbies. 

''Natnre  nerer  did  deoeive  the  heart  that  loved  her" 

— and  she  never  will.  To  many.  Nature  in  all  her  aspects  is  lovely. 
In  the  budding  and  opening  leaves  of  spring,  in  the  flowers  of 
summer,  in  the  fruits  and  tinted  foliage  of  autumn,  and  even  in 
tfie  bare  branches,  and  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter,  she  is  always 
beautiful.  To  me  she  reveals  herself  mostlv  in  the  Rose — ^'  the 
Rose  of  brilliant  hue  and  perfumed  breath,"  which  '*  buds,  blossoms^ 
dies,  and  still  is  sweet  in  death.'*  To  others  she  may  do  so  in  the 
favourite  flower  of  each  individual  among  us. 

In  conclusion,  here*s  success  to  the  Journal ;  here's  success  to 
ourselves  ;  and  here,  offering  a  hand  to  everybody,  is 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 
— YoBKSuiRE  Amateur. 


HORTICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  good  ground  for  the  congratu 
lations  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  your  retrospect  of  the 
closing  year.  WhUe  the  gcxxl  old  ship  of  Horticulture  has,  more 
or  less,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  experienced  stormy  winds 
and  heavy  breakers,  she  has  kept  ner  head  to  the  wind,  and  the 
records  of  her  log  book  are  not  unsatisfactory.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  year  on  which  we  have  entered  may  leave  you  cause  for  still 
warmer  congratulations,  and  justify  you  in  eliminating  from  your 
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next  yearly  retrogpect  eyen  the  faintest  tinge  of  sadness  that  the 
pessimist  may  be  able  to  detect  in  some  of  your  lemarks^and  at  the 
same  time  justify  the  hopeful  view  you  take  of  the  future.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  interest  that  feels  the  effects  of  depressed  times 
Aooner  than  horticulture.  NeverthelesSi  those  who  can  carry  their 
Tetrospective  glance  back  for  half  a  century  can  testify  to  the 
immense  progress  that  gardening  has  'mAde,  and  how  it  lus  pretty 
'well  kept  pace  with  ue  unexampled  progress  of  the  worlds 
commerce.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  immense 
•expansion  and  the  great  change  in  its  position  and  influence. 

Fifty  years  since  horticulture  was  but  little  thought  of  beyond 
^he  limits  of  the  gardens  of  our  landed  proprietors.  In  the  interval 
it  has  expanded  and  overflowed  beyond  its  old  boundaries  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  then  have  been  considered  extravagant  to  hope 
for.  l^ow  our  wealthy  merchants  are  perhaps  the  more  extensive 
«nd  ardent  patroniaers  of  tiie  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
-fortunately  the  love  of  gardening  has  captured  to  an  extent,  once 
sever  dreuned  of,  the  hecurts  of  the  humnler  million.  Ko  joyful 
festival,  sacred  or  otherwise ;  no  monmf  ul  event  takes  place  without 
iheir  floral  accompaniments.  Consequently  as  a  commercial  pursuit 
its  growth  has  been  amazing.  Fifty  years  since  there  were  next  to 
no  glass  houses  devoted  to  commercial  gardening  to  be  found 
^cept  in  our  leading  nursery  establishments.  These  were  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  supplying  the  then  comparatively  small  require- 
ments of  the,  already  referred  to,  landed  proprietors'  wants.  Now 
ithese  old  nursery  establishments,  though  they  have  multiplied  and 
•expanded  immenseljr,  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  acres  of 
-^lass  houses  found  in  the  suburbs  of  our  great  commercial  hives 
•devoted  to  the  production  of  fruit,  pUuits,  and  flowers,  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  those  who  are  in  '*  cities  pent." 

Though  perhaps  more  slowly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  the 
science  and  art  of  horticulture  liave  made  marked  progress,  thanks, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  interchange  of  thousht  and  practice 
earned  on,  chiefly  by  practical  men,  in  the  pages  of  the  horticultural 
press — ^the  progress  and  growth  of  which  nave  been  no  less  marked 
than  that  of  horticulture  itself*  In  all  these  respects  there  are 
many  gains  to  be  counted  among  a  few  losses,  such  as,  among  the 
lattcur,  the  many  fine  specimens  of  plants  that  are  now  seldom  met 
with,  simply  because  horticulture  has  become  more  a  domestic 
necessity,  and  these  objects,  though  many  of  them  are  gems,  do 
not  so  well  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  time. 

All  this,  when  at  the  same  time  the  hybridisers  and  importers 
eif  plants  have  been  plaoioff  new  objects  «n  the  arena  to  keep  up 
the  interest,  and  the  pot  bouing  at  the  sanra  time.  Much,  or  most 
of  all  this,  horticaitars  owes  to  cheap  glass,  and  to  those  marvellous 
tn'omphs  of  science,  oar  *' greyhounds  of  the  deep,**  our  steam 
marine.  It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  our  scientists  ana  their  labours 
out  in  the  cold,  and  all  they  have  done  for  us  is  duly  acknow- 
ledged. 

In  the  retrospect  there  are  some  points  on  which  we  cannot  so 
freely  congratulate  ourselves,  and  they  should  be  referred  to  as  nuts 
for  especially  our  scientific  coadjutors  to  crack.  So  far  as  the  im- 
provement m  our  fruite  is  concerned,  there  has  certainly  been  a 
multiDlioation  of  varieties  that  in  some  respects  is  not  altogether 
desirable  ;  but  in  the  quality  of  fruits  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
or  no  gain,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  are  hard-and-fast  lines  in 
Ubis  direction  that  baffle  human  skill.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Black  Hambui^h  Grape.  In  spite  of  all  the  attempts  to  improve 
en  it,  or  to  raise  a  black  variety  with  fruits  of  superior  merit,  this 
old  variefy  towers  aj^ve  all  rivals  for  all-round  first-c'ass  qualities. 
There  has  not  yet  been  raised  a  Uack  Grape  that  even  approaches 
it.  It  can  easily  be  placed  in  the  dessert,  for  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
months.  On  no  other  can  the  palate  fall  back  with  such  refreshing 
«ffect  for  a  length  of  time  without  cloying.  It  has  an  almost,  if 
not  quite,  an  ideal  physique,  and  it  is  as  nearlj^  faultlessly  fertile  as 
possible,  and  of  no  other  Grape  can  all  this  be  said*  It  would 
leally  seem  that  this  and  certain  others  of  our  old  varieties  of  fruits 
defy  the  wit,  the  science,  and  the  art  of  man  to  improve  on  them,  and 
any  admixture  that  can  be  introduced  into  their  blood  only  deterior- 
ates their  quality.  Mother  earth  seems  by  them  to  say,  *^  You  cannot 
extract  from  me  or  cause  me  to  bring  forth  more  good  qualities  in 
any  one  variety."  Concerning  white  Grapes,  the  same  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Numbers  of 
white  varieties  have  been  raised,  but  this  old  variety  towers  above 
them  all  in  good  points,  and  it  can  be  placed  on  the  table  at  least 
€rom  July  tSl  March. 

Grapes  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  fruit  that  seems  to  defy 
improvement.  The  old  Queen  Pine  Apple  stands  unrivalled,  taking 
at  all  round.  The  old,  old  Gooseberries  that  old  men  remember  to 
bave  feasted  on  when  they  were  "  toddling  wee  things  *'  are  still 
the  best,  and  would  scorn  comparison  if  they  could  with  the  coarser 
warieties  introduced  in  the  interval.  Of  Apples,  many  of  the  old 
aorts  have  never  yet  been  equalled,  and  judging  from  the  past  are 
not  likely  to  be  soon  excelled. 


It  would  appear  that  no  knowledge  accurate  enough  has  yet 
been  attained  tnat'  enables  us  to  produce  fruits  that  excel  old  tjrpes 
in  more  than  perhaps  one  point  or  two,  and  these  not  of  premier 
importance.  Can  this  be  a  field  that  is  hedged  about  with  an  im- 
passable barrier,  and  is  there  a  limit  placed  by  Nature  to  the  en- 
hancing of  many  desirable  qualities  in  one  variety  ?  Perhaps  if 
our  scientists  had  devoted  as  much  of  their  time  to  this  subject  as 
they  have  done  to  malformation,  they  might  have  done  something  for 
us,  and  perhaps  they  might  not.  It  is  for  them  to  tell  us.  Practical 
men  seem  baffled.  Are  we,  then,  to  sit  down  quite  contented  with 
our  old  and  best  types  or  varieties  and  despair  of  getting  any  to 
excel  them  ?  It  is  sad  to  see  the  public  tendency  to  prefer  mere 
size  to  quality,  for  in  the  markets  all  good  qualities  must  go  to  the  wall 
in  the  face  of  size  and  perhaps  colour. — D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrlg, 

DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

As  the  impression  which  I  am  afraid  has  been  generally  enter- 
tained, that  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  Cape  Orchid 
is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  becomes  removed,  its  extended 
cultivation  will  be  assured,  as  no  garden  should  be  without  a  few 
plants  of  this  magnificent  cool  Orchid.  It  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  flower  of  the  gods.  To  those  who  have  only  seen  an  isolated 
spike  or  two  in  bloom  this  may  appear  an  exaggerated  statement, 
but  when  seen  in  grand  masses  on  the  margin  of  streams  on  the 
Table  Mountains  as  described  by  Dr.  Harvey,  those  who  have  been 
successful  in  its  cultivation  in  this  country  will  be  inclined  to 
endorse  the  high  encomium  as  being  well  deserved. 

That  the  impression  entertained  of  the  difficulty  in  growing  the 
Disa  successfully  is  being  removed  is  evidenced  by  the  manj^  more 
growers  who  are  now  taking  the  plant  in  hand  and  growing  it  well, 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York  being  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
successful.  In  order  to  attain  to  the  greatest  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  plant  it  is  useful  to  know  something  about 
its  native  home,  but  I  think  especially  so  in  the  csCto  of  the  Disa 
— not  that  I  consider  it  necessary  or  possible  to  reproduce  all 
the  natural  conditions  by  artificial  means,  but  the  pnmary  con- 
ditions must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  plants  and  repro- 
duced as  near  as  possible.  Those  conditions  as  regards  the  Disa 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Harvey,  who 
saw  them  growing  on  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain.  "This 
summit  is  very  frequently  enveloped  in  the  mist,  especially  at  the 
season  when  uie  Disa  blooms.  It  is  very  cold  also,  and  the  mist 
comes  accompanied  with  a  strong,  cold,  north-east  wind  ;  after  this 
succeeds  the  scorching  sun  of  Ut.  33^  The  phint  only  grows  aloujg 
the  steep  boggy,  spongy  margins  of  a  stream  which  has  water  in  it 
at  all  seasons,  but  which  in  winter  must  be  so  swollen  as  to  cover 
the  plant.  The  margin  is  completely  clothed  with  the  Disa,  but 
immediately  beyond  is  a  margm  of  Bestios,  which  bending  over 
afford  considerable  shade  to  the  roots  and  foliage,  leaving  the  flower 
stalks  room  to  peep  out  at  the  sun." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  most  essential  conditions 
are— A  moist  atmosphere  with  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots, 
slight  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  a  low  temperature.  I  am  told  the 
plant  will  not  be  injured  by  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost,  but  I 
have  no  experience  of  this,  and  should  be  sorry  to  expose  my  pknts 
to  the  grip  of  Jack  Frost  even  for  a  moment.  The  best  time  for 
potting  the  Disa  I  have  found  to  be  about  the  middle  of  October  ; 
all  the  young  growths  after  flowering  will  by  then  have  appeared 
above  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  damaging  them  through 
inability  to  see  them.  .  j      .  i 

Our  plants  are  divided  every  year  (and  are  thereby  considerably 
increased  in  number)  and  the  strongest  growths  are  potted  by  them- 
selves, sometimes  one  in  a  6-inch  pot  and  sometimes  five  or  six 
growths  in  a  pan ;  but  I  find  the  fifrowths  succeed  better  in  pots 
than  pans.  Perforated  pots  are  to  be  preferred,  and  in  potting  the 
plants  should  be  well  elevated.  The  compost  I  find  to  suit  them 
is  sphagnum  and  peat  in  equal  quantity  (all  the  small  sifted  out  of 
the  peat),  a  liberal  supply  of  small  charcoal,  and  clean  crock  dust, 
the  whole  well  mixed. 

It  is  an  advantage  if  the  mixture  can  be  prepared  a  few  weeks 
before  it  is  wanted.  The  position  they  seem  to  like  is  a  cool  airy 
one  ;  here  they  are  placed  between  a  door  and  a  ventilator,  both  of 
which  are  wide  open  when  the  weather  is  warm.  In  the  winter  the 
plants  are  watered  once  a  week.  About  February,  as  growth  w)m- 
mences,  more  water  is  given,  and  so  on  every  week  as  the  days 
lengthen,  and  as  soon  as  the  spikes  appear  they  are  water^  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  As  showing  that  the  plant  is  not  difficult  to 
increase,  I  may  say  that  our  stock,  which  now  exceeds  200  plants, 
originated  in  one  small  plant  a  few  years  ago.  The  largast  spike 
ever  grown  here  was  grown  last  year.  It  measured  3  feet  2  inches 
in  length  and  had  on  eleven  flowers.  There  are  several  forms  of 
Disa  grandiflora  in  this  country,  each  claiming  some  superiority 
over  toe  others  in  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  my  experience 
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ffoes  to  show  that  even  on  the  same  spike  the  colour  differs  much  in 
brilliancj,  acoording  to  the  time  it  has  been  in  bloom  and  whether 
heavily  shaded  or  not. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Mr. 
Bedford,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse,  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure 
pieces  of  their  varieties,  and  look  forward  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure  to  flowering  them  next  July  and  noting  the  results. — 0.  T.  C. 


MELON  GROWING  MADE  EASY. 

Now  that  the  season  has  come  round  again  when  the  majority 
of  Melon  growers  begin  to  prepare  for  their  next  season^s  supply  of 
this  much-esteemed  fruit,  I  think  a  few  notes  on  the  cultivation, 
such  as  is  carried  out  here,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  are  expected  hare  to  have  the  first  fruit  fit  for  table  by  the 
end  of  April,  and  to  obtain  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  the 
first  sowing  on  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  1st  of  January.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  thumb  pots  filled  with  good  loam  mixed  with  a  little 
leaf  mould.  We  make  a  hole  with  the  fingers  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  so,  dropping  in  some  sand,  then  put  two  seeds  in  and  fill  up 
level  to  the  top  with  more  sand.  This  we  consider  a  good  mode  of 
preventing  the  seeds  decaying.  Supply  at  once  with  warm  water, 
then  plunge  the  pots  in  evaporating  pans  filled  with  leaf  mould, 
and  place  them  on  the  hot  pipes  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  If 
the  leaf  mould  is  kept  damp  no  further  watering  will  be  required 
tmtil  the  plants  appear,  which  occurs  in  a  few  days.  We  then 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  keep  them  as  dwarf  as  pos- 
sible before  potting,  which  is  done  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
side  of  the  pot.  If  both  seeds  have  germinated  we  select  the 
shortest,  and  of  course  the  strongest,  plant  for  potting,  pulling  the 
other  one  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  potting,  and  first  procure  some  clean 
5-inch  potb,  croi^ked,  and  the  soil  mixed  ready.  Good  yellow  loam, 
a  little  leaf  mould,  Mushroom  bed  ref  ase,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  added  make  a  suitable  compost,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  Melon 
house  at  least  a  day  before  potting.  Yery  little  is  placed  under  the 
plants,  BO  as  to  allow  them  to  be  potted  as  deep  as  possible.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  not  dry,  as  they  will  only 
require  lightly  syringing  for  a  day  or  so.  They  aie  then  placed 
on  the  shelf  again,  and  as  soon  as  they  require  it  are  tied  to  a  light 
stake,  as  they  are  liable  to  snap  in  their  young  state. 

Our  attention  is  then  turned  to  preparing  the  beds  for  them. 
We  first  make  a  small  hotbed  with  leaves  and  good  hot  short  dung, 
such  as  is  used  for  Mushrooms,  about  a  foot  wide  and  18  inches 
deep,  then  place  some  turfs  of  good  yellow  loam  on  the  top, 
building  up  the  sides  with  the  same,  then  filling  up  with  a  mixture 
we  prepare  beforehand,  composed  as  follows  : — A  cartload  of  loam 
chopped  up,  one  barrowload  Df  leaf  mould,  cue  of  Mushroom 
bed  refuse,  also  a  small  quantity  of  lime  rubble,  soot,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Clay's  fertiliser,  native  guano,  or  bone  meal.  The 
two  first  nas  been  tried  with  success,  the  latter  will  be  tried  this 
year.  We  make  this  as  firm  as  we  can  with  a  lai*ge  potting  stick, 
and  this  mixture  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  are 
troubled  with  black  fly  through  the  growing  season,  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  great  preventive  of  that  pest,  which,  to  my  belief,  is 
encouraged  by  the  Melons  being  planted  in  too  heavy  soil.  After 
the  Melons  have  become  well  rooted  the  planting  out  is  done. 
Three  are  placed  to  every  light,  as  they  produce  fruit  earlier  than 
when  grown  on  the  extension  system.  We  also  plant  them  deep, 
burying  them  to  the  seed  leaf,  and  then  make  a  little  mound  round 
the  stems  composed  of  dry  turf  and  soil,  and  when  watering  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  water  these  mounds,  so  that  in  time  they  be- 
come quite  dry,  and  so  keep  the  stems  from  canker.  With  most 
Melon  growers  the  rule  is  to  plant  as  high  as  they  can,  but  if  they 
give  the  above  plan  a  fair  trial  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result. 

A  stout  stake  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each  plant,  and  it  is 
secured  to  the  first  wire,  pinching  off  all  laterals,  leaving  only  the 
two  nearest  the  wire,  then  pinch  again  until  the  leader  has  reached 
the  top  wire.  There  will  then  be  found  plenty  of  male  and  female 
flowers  to  make  a  good  set  of  fruit.  When  setting  the  fruit,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  syringe  the  plants  the  evening  before,  as  if 
it  is  not  bright  next  day  the  pollen  will  not  be  dry  enough.  In  a 
day  or  two  select  the  best  fruits.  If  large  fruits  are  wanted  two 
will  be  suflficient  to  leave  ;  if  not,  three  will  swell  very  well  and 
make  good  medium-sized  fruits.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  commence 
swelling  supply  the  plants  with  liquid  manure,  as  from  then  until 
the  netting  period  is  when  they  require  most  nourishment.  Water- 
ing at  all  times  must  be  attended  to,  on  a  fine  day  if  possible,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  and  always  with  warm  water,  as  otherwise 
the  roots  suffer  and  cause  a  great  check  to  the  Melons.  They  also 
like  an  even  temperature,  say  from  70^  to  75°  at  night  and  from 
B0°  to  85°  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  weather  out  of  doors. 


Melons  are  subject  to  several  pests.  Black  fly  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Red  spider  also  often  attacks  them.  The  best  remedy 
for  the  latter,  I  find,  is  to  well  syringe  the  plants' with  tepid  water 
in  the  morning  just  as  the  sun  begins  shining  on  the  plants.  Mealy 
bug  is  another,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  house  in  the  winter  and  syringe  it  with  strong  petroleum  and 
water,  then  taking  care  not  to  take  snjr  plant  in  the  house  with  bug 
on  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  free  them  in  the  growing  season  from 
this  pest,  as  the  leaves  are  too  tender  for  either  sponging  or 
syringing  with  insecticide. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  name  a  few  out  of  the  numeroua 
varieties  there  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  that  have  done  well  withs 
me  under  cultivation  as  recommended  above.  Hero  of  Lockinge* 
I  find  to  be  a  first-class  Melon,  one  that  should  be  grown  by  all,  as^ 
it  is  always  to  be  relied  on  as  having  a  delicious  flavour.  Best  of 
All  and  Scarlet  Premier  are  very  free  and  hardy,  and  when  well 
grown  of  a  good  flavour.  La  Favorite  is  a  good  one,  being  free 
and  well  flavoured.  High  Cross  Hybrid  may  be  safely  recommended 
as  the  easiest  Melon  to  grow  we  have,  and  not  one  of  the  worst  for- 
flavour.  I  have  obtained  a  seedling  from  Scarlet  Premier  crossed 
with  the  latter,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  when  it  is 
well  known  it  will  become  a  favourite.  There  may  be  many  mer^ 
varieties  good  enough  to  be  mentioned  with  these,  but  of  all  t 
have  tried  I  much  prefer  these. — P.  T.  D. 


4  FACTS  ABOUT  GRAPES. 

AIiIOAHTR 

Amateubs,  as  well  as  professional  pardeners  with  only  one* 
vinery,  usually  phint  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  perhaps  Madresfield  Court,  only  to  find  that 
none  of  these  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  nearly  so  lite  as  wished^ 
The  question  then  arises,  and  is  very  frequency  put,  What- 
should  be  substituted  for  any  of  these  in  order  to  have  Grapes  as- 
late,  say,  as  Cluistmas  ?  In  such  cases  I  always  advise  either  plant- 
ing or  inarching  two  or  three  canes  of  Alicante,  this  beiog  th^ 
only  reliable  and  comparatively  easily  grown  late  variety  that  will 
do  well  under  treatment  similar  to  that  given  the  Black  Hambnrgbs* 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned  the  AUcante  is  inferior  to  Black. 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Lady  DowneVi,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  but- 
is  superior  to  either  Grros  Maroc  as  usually  met  with,  Gros  Colman,^ 
and  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  in  addition  is  decidedly  of  very  attractive 
appearance.  It  will  beai'  almost  as  much  bad  treatment  as  Black. 
Hamburgh,  and,  grown  in  the  same  house,  wiU  keep  at  least  two- 
months  Jonger.  The  quickest  way  to  establish  it,  in  an  already  fur- 
nished vinery,  would  be  to  either  graft  or  inarch  it  on  Black- 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  or  any  Ytnes  that  can  be  best 
spared.  There  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this,  and  i£ 
successful,  a  good  fruiting  rod  may  result  the  same  season.  It  ia- 
too  early  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  but  those  anxious  to 
try  the  experiment  shonld  procure  a  few  short  lengths  of  the 
variety  they  require,  bedding  these  in  the  open  ground  till  the  time-, 
has  arrived  for  using  them.  We  have  triea  various  experiments  in- 
grafting and  inarching  with  excellent  results,  and  will  describe? 
these  at  a  seasonable  date. 

To  have  the  Alicante  really  good  it  needs  more  heat  than  i».^ 
given  to  Black  Hamburgh,  but  this  difficulty  can  be  partially* 
obviated  by  either  planting  or  establishing  it  by  grafting  at  the- 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  giving  the  least  air  there.  As  it  is. 
slower  in  arriving  at  maturity  it  is  always  advisable  to  forward  by 
early  starting  or  closing  the  house,  say,  by  the  end  of  February. 
If  the  house  is  devoted  to  both  early  and  late  varieties  the  end 
containing  the  former  may  be  left  open  another  month  longer.  In. 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  have  all  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  andl 
a  day  temperature  of  about  65°  with  a  fall  of  b°  by  night  will  be- 
beneficial  to  both  early  and  late  Grapes.  A  little  fire  heat  is  also  of 
good  service  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening,  this,  if  air  is  given  nigh^ 
and  day,  invariably  improving  the  quality  of  both  early  and  hite 
varieties.  Without  it  they  usually  keep  badly.  The  Alicante 
forces  remarkably  well,  and  1  have  seen  it  very  good  as  early  as. 
July.  At  Badminton  it  is  ripened  or  finished  ?randly  by  the  first: 
week  in  August,  the  quality  also  being  above  the  average.  Being: 
the  favourite  autumn  and  winter  variety,  a  long  succession  is  secured 
by  Mr.  Nash,  more  Alicantes  being  grown  than  at  any  other  private 
place  probably  in  the  country.  "  A  Tourist "  (page  380)  has  already 
alludiaMl  to  the  remarlcably  heavy  crops  of  Alicante  ^wn  in  a  span- 
roofed  vinery  at  Cardiff  Castle,  and  on  two  occasions  that  I  have 
seen  this  place  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  extraordinary- 
weight  of  bunches  Mr.  Pettigrew  obtains  without  apparently  in- 
juring the  Vines.  In  our  case,  overcropping  results  in  the  formation, 
of  small  berries  and  late  shanking.  It  is  hard  work  cutting  away  so 
many  promising  looking  bunches,  but  it  must  be  done  unhesitatingl^r 
if  fine  produce  is  aimed  at.    The  finest  bunches  are  usually  formed 
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■  «ii^«Il;^pened  yonng  cuiea,  and  the  gmaUest  on  old  olosely  aparrod 
rodi  We  usnall^  lay  in  a  £bw  youDC  canos  eacli  season  and  prune 
the  laterals  on  the  reaarved  roda  to  a  plump  bu^,  even  if  this  neces- 
aitatOB  leaving  a  spur  2  inches  or  3  inchea  in  length.  Those  who 
market  their  snrplns  prodoce  will  find  the  Alicante  much  more 
profitatde  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  latter,  if  ripe  in  August, 
most  be  sold  frequently  at  la,  or  at  the  most  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  wherew 
tte  Ahcante  will  keep  plump  and  heavy  till  November,  when  it 
(Ownld  be  Bold  for  about  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  Both  varieties  lose  weight 
fcybeinjtf  kept  long  after  they  are  ripe,  and  many  berries  also  decay, 
iWDoe  the  advisability  of  selling  as  soon  aa  a  reasonable  price  ia 


GOLDEN  QUEEK. 
This,  being  raised  from  a  cross  effected  between  Alicante  and 
*«™"'^«  oe  Lessepa,  was  expected  to  prove  a  desirable  companion 
tor  the  former.  It  was  one  of  a  very  remarkable  batch  of  seedlings 
»wed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearton  at  ChUwoll,  and  it  was  there  I  firat 
WW  and  tasted  it.  As  far  as  habit  of  growth,  fruitfulness,  and 
free  MttiiiK  are  conoemed,  Golden  Queen  is  aU  that  could  be  wished 
for,  bat  unfortunately  it  very  rarely  colours  welJ,  or  if  it  does 
finish  off  a  rich  amber,  this  soon  changes  to  a  muddy  yellow,  which 
^inite  spoils  the  value  of  it.  A  hot  summer  appears  to  suit  it  well, 
■oor  Tine  ripening  off  a  jpiod  crop  without  much  fire  heat.  The 
bemea  were  fairfy  large,  mora  solid  than  usual,  and  of  a  decided 
Muscat  flavour— in  fact  it  was  very  crisp  and  refreshing,  and  1  was 
^refore  more  vexed  to  observe  the  change  for  the  worse  early  in 
November.  Yet  another  trial  will  bs  given  it.  Grown  in  a  house 
«f  mixed  late  varieties,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  break  and  flower, 
*na  I  hope  to  try  it  in  an  early  house  before  finally  discarding  what 
utould  have  proved  an  excellent  araatear'a  Grape.  The  best  cobnred 
bancbes  I  have  ever  seen  were  ripened  on  a  forced  pot  Vine,  and  I 
wooM  reeommeod  it  for  trial  to  those  who  annually  force  a  few 
Vmee.— w.  Ioqcij>es. 

(To  be  coatiDDed). 


DBNDROBIUM  HOBILE. 
I  w.u  pleased  to  see  the  article  by  Mr.  Iggnlden  in  your  last 
bsne,  page  562,  and  to  find  he  had  been  so  successful  with  the 
pnining  pmcees.  I  had  some  fine  growths  this  season  of  D.  chrya- 
■nthnu),  but  unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  send  a  growth  for 
you  to  see  when  they  were  at  their  best.  One  growth,  which 
tneasured  nearly  5  feet  long,  had  eighty-two  flowers  on  it,  and  most 
«f  the  growtha  had  from  thirty  to  forty  flowers.  D.  Pierardi, 
-with  me,  has  growtha  between  4  and  5  feet  long.— Novice. 

VANDAS  FLOWEarrfO  LATE. 
UNnES  my  charge  is  a  small  collection  of  Yandas,  chiefly 
varieties  of  iusienis,  tricolor,  and  suavis,  which,  instead  of  flowering 
at  their  nsoal  time,  have  been  producing  their  spikea  at  intervals 
throughout  December,  and  have  several  expanding  now.  The 
plants  are  perfeetly  healthy,  and  I  have  been  somewhat  puszled 
oyer  this  cnrioos  freak.  The  only  conolusion  I  oould  come  to  was 
that  the  nnuanally  hot  summer  must  have  checked  them  and  caused 
ft  kiwi  of  premature  reet,  the  succeeding  moiater  weather  of 
ftntmnn  having  induced  partial  growth  and  fiowering.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  had  a  similar  ex. 
perienco,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  will  be  the  result 
another  season. — W.  L. 

LABOB  V.  BHALL  F0T3  FOR  0BCHID3. 
BoKE  remarks  of  yonra  recently  upon  this  subject  could,  I  am 
flnre,  be  oonfirmed  by  many  Orchid  growers,  and  in  my  own  experi. 
ence  I  have  hai  several  examples  of  the  evils  attendant  on  excessive 
root  apaoe  for  these  plants.  This  of  course  rei^uiree  some  qualifica- 
"tiou,  as  there  are  many  of  the  soil-loving  Orchids  like  the  Ca!»nthes 
"Uiat  need  liberal  treatment  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  root  supplies,  but  as  regarda  most  epiphytal  Orchids  it  is  almost 
withoKt  an  exception.  Many  of  the  stronger. growing  epiphytal 
Orchids  when  proi>erly  restricted  in  their  root  space  csn  be  safely 
'supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  results  ivre  then  much  more 
satisfactory  than  when  the  roots  are  spread  through  a  Urge  maai  of 
material  which  rapidly  beoomes  soured.  The  Dendrobiums  of  the 
ikolHle  and  Wardianum  types  show  this  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
Cypripedium  insigne  is  similar  in  this  respect. — J.  J. 


OECHID  SAUBS. 

It  seems  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  confusion 
already  so  prevalent  in  Orchid  nomencbture  and  to  flood  us  with 
hosts  of  synonyms  such  as  have  rendered  the  study  of  botany  dis- 
tasteful to  so  many.  After  over  one  hundred  hybrid  Orchids 
have  been  named  in  accordance  with  botanical  usage — namely,  with 
Greek  or  Latin  titles,  is  it  not  somewhat  confusing  to  conmience 
giving  them  English  titles  such  as  Mr.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones  ?  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be,  I  wish  to 
enter  my  protest  against  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  is  both  in- 
consistent and  inconvenient.  Much  outcry  is  made  about  the 
terrible  difficulties  attending  the  botanical  designations  of  plants, 
but  the  fact  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  more  easily  re- 
membered and  more  euphonious  than  English  names,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  passing  current  and  being  as  readily  understood  in 
most  European  countries  as  in  our  own.  When  we  receive  a  few 
from  the  Continent  named  after  Hen  Somebody  with  an  alarming 
combination  of  consonauta  in  his  name,  or  Madame  la  Comtesie 
of  somewhere  or  otiier  with  about  fifteen  syllables,  the  folly  of  the 
system  we  have  adopted  will  became  evident  to  all.  Many  of  our 
names  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  our  continental  frieuda.  After 
all,  who  grumbles  at  such  familiar  nimea  as  Ehododendrons  and 
Chrysanthemums  ?  while  Bosa,  Primula,  Pteonia,  and  others  are 
both  simple  and  elegant.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  bjtanists  have 
with  distorted  ingenuity  produced  some  fearful  compounds,  or  have 
adopted  very  peculiar  personal  names  for  plants,  but  these  are  only 
the  exceptions,  and  the  evils  that  will  attend  any  system  at  the 
hands  of  injudicious  supportera. — An  Old  ORCiiiD  Geoweb. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

At  thb  season  of  the  ^ear  it  seems  natural  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  wooda  and  plantations,  a  portion  of  the  estate  which  gene- 
rally now-a-daya  oomes  in  for  a  small  share  of  attention,  owing  in 
many  instances  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hands  formeriy 
employed.  This  is  to  be  deplored  from  more  than  one  point  at 
view,  as  instead  of  it  being  a  saving  it  ia  really  in  the  long  run 
almost  ruinous.  The  actual  value  of  an  estate  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  condition  of  its  woods  and  the  state  of  the  timber  growing 
thereon.  If  these  have  boon  kept  in  good  thriving  order  it  would 
most  ceitainly  command  a  higher  price  or  rent  than  c 


Objects  of  interest  and  beauty  chat  were  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  were  in  years  past  entrusted  with  the  planting  ana 
laying  out  of  grounds,  at  perhaps  a  very  great  cost,  have  been  in 
some  cases  ahut  out  of  view  by  the  unchecked  growth  of  vigorous 
trees  and  shrubs,  spoiling  what  was  once  esteemed  for  the  beautiful 
vistas  and  landscapes.  In  another  direction  some  unsightly 
objects  are  only  too  visible  through  the  destruction  of  trees  by 

Siles,  &c.,  originally  planted  to  form  a  screen.  A  few  instances 
ke  the  above  would  soon  change  the  whole  tone  and  character 
of  the  most  beautiful  place  ;  it  would  also  tend  very  much  to  detract 
from  its  value,  and  point  at  once  to  neglect,  whi<%  would  in  turn 
reflect  a  great  amount  of  discredit  on  those  who  are  responsible  for 
their  proper  care,  as  it  is  evident  if  this  course  of  things  continue 
they  must  leave  auch  places  in  a  much  worse  state  than  they 
found  them.  Of  course  this  applies  more  to  the  owner  than  those 
supposed  to  be  in  charge.  If  the  former  sees  no  interest  in  spend- 
ing yearly  sufficient  to  keep  wooda  and  plantations  in  a  healthy 
thriving  condition,  those  in  charge  ought  not  to  bo  held  responsible 
for  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Speaking  of  timber,  Z  am  afraid  we  are  not  following  the  good 
example  set  us  by  our  forefathers.  At  one  period  there  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  a  mania  for  planting  Oaks  and  BIms.  The  re- 
sults of  their  labour  we  now  enjoy  in  the  grand  specimens  we  see  in 
the  old  parks  of  this  country.  It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  hat  for  ever, 
OS  few  can  look  on  them  without  feelli^  a  kind  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  hnndrcda  are  cat  down  every  year,  and  many  others 
perishing  through  natural  decay,  and  what  a  feeble  attempt  is 
made  to  replace  them  I  It  is  true  very  largo  numbers  are  planted 
every  season,  but  with  a  different  object,  I  believe,  than  that  which 
prompted  those  of  old.  Now  they  are  packed  in  as  close  as  possible 
to  make  a  show  at  once,  and  chri^itoned  belts  and  clumps,  which  ars 
seldom  attended  to  after  as  regarda  thinning.  Such  soon  forms 
jungle,  which  can  never  be  called  ornamental,  far  less  claim  any 
value  from  the  timber  point  of  view. 

No  doubt  the  great  numbers  of  coniferous  trees  that  have  been 
imported  and  raised  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
taken  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  those  which  were  used  in  olden 


the  great  beauty  and  value  of  many  cf  these  I  ft 


jourjsal  of  horticulture  and  cottage  oardenes. 


[>l 


DeTsr  hat  lo  m&nf  jmrs  and  form  snoh  interaating  l&ndmarka  u 
OUT  British  Oaks  and  Elms.  Tbe  two  latter  an  «o  closely 
associated  irith  this  country's  histoty  it  would  amonnt  to  almost  a 
crime  were  they  neglected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  termed  a  thing 
of  th«  past,  to  my  nothing  of  the  injoitice  done  to  the  futnre 


While  this  matter  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  sll  it 
does  not  perhapB  affect  the  ordinary  gardener  lO  mnch  ss  the 
general  plantations  of  nhnihs  and  ornamental  trees  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  close  proximity  to  the  residence.  A  few  weeks  or  days 
at  this  season  among  sucn  would  find  ample  work  for  men  who 
perhaps  cannot  get  on  with  other  work.  This  careful  overhauling 
would  in  many  cases  be  moat  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  trees 
and  shmba  themselves,  but  to  all  conoemed,  saving  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  annoyance  felt  at  the  busy  season  at  the  aight  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  garden  gradually  being  choked 
by  stronger  and  lees  attractive  occupants,  and  by  the  satis^ction  of 
knowing  that  such  work  was  done  at  the  right  time,  thereby 
securing  that  beauty  in  the  pleasure  gronnds  which  is  of  rery  great 
importance  in  all  gardens  large  or  small.— R.  Farkek,  Impneg. 


UNDER  GARDENERS  AND  EXHIBITOim. 

As  your  correspondent,  "A  Head  Gardener,"  very  tmly  obtervef, 
the  above  aabject  is  a  veir  large  one,  but  I  think  in  this  way,  m  in  all 
other  relations  of  life,  "  Do  as  yon  wouid  be  done  by  "  shonld  be  the 
mie  to  gaide  our  course  of  action.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
likelihood  □(  a  successful  eihibitor  acting  unjustly  towards  bis  sabor- 
diaales  if  he  would  but  remember  what  were  hU  leelinis  on  the  iubject 
when  he  was  a  young  man. 

Your  correspondent  makes  much  of  the  experience  gained  in  grow- 
ing plants,  iuc.,  toi  exhibition,  and  seems  to  imply  t^t  young  men 
ought  to  ooniider  this  sufficient  payment  for  all  the  extra  lalxiur  and 
anxiety  incurred.  Perhaps  bo,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  consider  this 
experience  of  such  Inestimable  value,  as  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these 
days  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  good  all-ronud  Rsrdenen  than  for 
men  who  can  prow  a  few  things  superlatively  well.  If  I  wore  starting 
life  again  I  should  avoid  all  plaoes  where  exhibiting  was  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  as  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  such  places  that  a  yoong 
man  can  gain  the  experience  moat  valuable  to  him  in  after  life. 

But  even  suppoeing  the  experienee  is  valuable,  I  contend  tliat  under 
gardenere  are  only  human  in  expecting  eomethiug  more  material, 
what  is  it  induces  exhibitors  to  compete  7  To  some  extent,  perbapt, 
because  of  the  bononr  and  crtdlt  attached  to  winning  priieB,biit  lo  a 
much  greater  extent  because  of  the  value  of  those  prkes.  If  it  were 
not  BO  we  should  see  as  many  competitors  for  a  small  prize  as  for  a  large 
one.  It  is  all  very  well  to  toll  young  gardeners  not  to  look  at  things 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  to  do  their  woik  for  its  own  sake, 
Ac.  All  very  good  in  theory,  bat  not  so  easy  to  practise  when  one  Is 
probably  receiving  a  semi-starvation  wage.  1  nevrr  yet  knew  a  head 
gardener  who  wjuld  work  for  £2  a  week  if  be  conH  get  £2  10s ,  nor  an 
exhibitor  who  was  as  pleased  with  a  Sg.  prise  as  with  one  of  the  value 

of  £ia 

There  are,  I  know,  some  gardeners  who  deal  most  generously  with 
their  young  men  in  the  matter  of  priief.  If  one  of  them  would  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  is  his  practice  he  might  be  the  means  ot 
inducing  otliers  to  follow  his  example,  and  thus  create  a  better  feeling 
on  the  anbject.  With  regard  to  gardeners  getting  all  the  credit,  I 
admit  that  this  is  not  always  so,  but  frequently  it  is  the  case.  1  have 
freqaentty  beaid  successfDl  exhibitors  complimented  and  congratulated 
when  the  young  men  standing  by  were  not  deemed  worthy  a  word  of 
praise.  Yonr  correspondent  was  fortanate  in  having  his  merits  rect^- 
ulsed  so  early  In  his  career.  Week  by  week  we  read  a  report  in  the 
horticultural  papers  of  some  nottd  place.  The  report  generally  con- 
clndiB  by  saying  that  the  condition  ot  things  was  a  great  credit  to 
Mr.  So-and-so,  completely  ignoring  his  assistants,  without  whom  Mr. 
So-and-so,  however  clever,  could  do  little.  A  small  matter,  some  will 
say,  but  life  Is  made  Dp  of  small  thinga — Ah  Undbb  Qahdehsk. 


EVBMTS  o?  THE  Week.— To-night  (Tbnraday)  the  General  Com- 
mittee Meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  hold  at 
7  P.M.  inAnderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the 
annual  general  meeting,  with  other  important  business.  On  Tn-sday, 
the  10th  inst,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committees  will  meet 
at  South  Kensington,  and  a  general  meottnic  of  Fellows  will  also  be  held 
to  confirm  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  special  meeting. 


Ths  Weathke.— A   Scottish  correspondent   writes :   "  Th» 

weather  has  been  similar  to  that  ofitbe  preceding  week— alternate  frosi! 
and  thaw.  On  the  night  ot  the  26th  we  bad  Ti"  of  froat,  and  12°  on  the 
nljhtoItbeSOth.  Snow  threatened  on  Satniday  and  Sanday.and  over 
2  inches  bare  fallen  during  the  night  The  barometer  continues  to  fall 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  few  days,  I  wish  allJonmal  readers  'Aguid 
Hew  Year.    Mackle  luck  and  little  maen  (moan).' " 

A  WELL-KNOWN  Brighton  hortimilenrist.  Ha.  B.  Spabt,  died 

suddenly  on  the  27th  ult.  aged  eigbty-fonr  years.  For  some  years  Mr. 
9pary  had  been  proprietor  of  Ihe  Qiaperies  at  Brighton  and  had  fro. 
quently  taken  a  prominent  part  In  the  exhibitions  at  that  town.  He 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Oardenera'  Boyal  Benevolent  lostitntioa 
for  thirty-seven  years. 

MB.  BEKJAMiH  FiBLD,  76a,  Qnoen  Victoria  Street,  Loodoiiy 

has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  almanack  for  lS8a.  It  U  In  monthly  sbeela. 
on  which  the  dates  and  days  are  prominent,  and  contains  postal  and 
other.informatioD.  These  Bbeets  an  nsefat  in  the  ofllcei  of  gardens  at 
other  places  for  handy  reference. 

We  have  received  from  the  Baotbem  Tblmieaph  COMPAFr, 

60,  Old  Broad  Stieet,  London,  a  paper  knife,  with  an  almanack  on  th* 
handle  and  map  of  the  world  on  the  blade,  which  Is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  on  an  article  of  this  kind,  that  also  answers  its  purpose  wett. 
It  is  roanulnctured  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  k  Sons. 

Plastikq  Out  Poii«ETT1A8.— Mr.  A  Haggart  writes   from 

The  Gardens,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow  r— "  Moat  people  like  Polnsettlas,  bofe 
few  think  ot  planting  them  In  a  bed.  The  example  Knt  is  from  k 
plant  we  have  growing  In  a  bed  in  the  stove.  It  is  bearing  twenty 
seven  heads  of  blooms,  twenty  of  them  about  as  good  as  this,  the  othen 
smaller.  I  shall  be  plnd  U  you  can  tell  me  if  they  are  often  seen  branch- 
ing down  the  stem  as  this  has  done  1 "  We  have  never  seen  a  finer 
example  than  tba  one  hefora  as.  The  diameter  of  the  head,  measuring- 
from  the  tips  of  the  floral  bracta,  exceeds  17  inches,  and  itbe  (larger  of 
these  are  2^  inches  actoss,  of  great  substance,  and  brilliant  in  oalonr, 
while  on  the  stem  below  th^  head  are  eight  branchleta  producing  Bowen- 
and  bracts.    Such  examples  are  not  common, 

The  usefulness  of  ABPAKAOUS  FLUMOSttl  in  affording  gracefnk 

foliage  to  be  arranged  with  flowers  is  known  to  many  gardeners,  but  th» 
popularity  of  the  plant  is  certain  to  increase  for  sncb  purposes.  Thft 
■mall  side  branches  last  a  surprising  time  when  placed  hi  vessels  ot 
water  inrooms,andwe  have  some  now  that  have  been  cot  for  more  thaa 
three  weeks  and  yet  seem  to  be  scare  ly  the  worse.  They  are  fresh,  gieea, 
and  will  last  much  longer. 

The  Acbtbaliab  Acadiab  are  repreaested  in  British  garden* 

by  numbers  of  species,  the  majority  of  which  tm,  however,  only  adapted 
for  large  conservatories,  though  a  few  succeed  well  in  pots.  Some  30O 
species  are  known,  and  there  is  a  large  living  collection  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  bat  many  botanists  will  welcome  the  Iconography  of 
Aastralisn  Acacias,  a  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Baroa  Ttnk 
Mueller  for  the  Victorian  Government.  A  portion  has  alieady  hBai» 
issued,  a  lithographic  quarto  plaU  being  devoted  to  tacb  species.  Tb» 
monograph  of  the  Eucalypti  has  afforded  ample  evidence  ot  BaroB 
Mueller's  admirable  method  of  dealing  with  botanical  sabjects. 

A  TBEE  that  la  comparatively  seldom  seen  in  British  gardia* 

SoPBOBA  JAPOKICA,  IB  better  known  In  America  ander  Its  pendnloaa 
form,  and  makes  a  very  noble  tree  when  fully  developed.  The  whitiris 
yellow  flowers  are  in  tacemes.  The  finest^xcimen  In  Europe,  M.  AndM 
says,  is  probably  at  the  village  of  Villennes  on  the  borders  ot  the  SeinCr 
near  Poiny.  This  was  planted  1796.  It  h  in  the  middle  of  the  public 
park  there.  The  bead  has  a  spread  ot  ISB  feet,  and  is  a  prDp<Ktioiiak 
height.     The  trunk  has  a  circumference  13J  feet. 

A  COBBESPONDBST  of  the  "-Garten  Zietang"  commanicate* 

some  particulars  of  a  specimen  of  the  Japak  Umbbella  Pike  that  i» 
growing  in  the  garden  ot  Max  Daniel  Wolterbeek,  Valkenburg,  near 
Amheim,  in  Holland,  It  was  planted  where  it  now  stands,  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  a  healthy  and  beautifully 
formed  tree.  Moreover,  it  has  never  saflered  In  the  least  from  frost  or 
other  climatal  inflDeneee.  Of  pyramidal  shape.  It  is  nearly  13  feet  high, 
with  a  circumference  of  a  little  over  21  feet.  The  year  before  last  Ifc 
bore  for  the  first  time  two  ripe  cones,  and  the  seed  produced  fUteeik 
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•Mdliqgs.  Laat  loiiinier  it  bore  only  one  ripe  cone.  Manj  other  hand- 
■omo  Conifen  exist  ia  tbe  lelejt  coUectbn  at  Talkeobarg.  The  soil 
iiMndMMlpeat 

aABDENiHa   AppoisTxEKTe.— Mr.  Edward  Burton,  late  of 

Lnnefleld,  KIrkby  LonKlale,  has  eDtered  on  bia  new  charge  as  bead 
gardener  to  Dr.  Tennant  at  tbe  Grwt  E;di«p«tbic  esUbliahment,  Ben 
Bhjdding-,  near  Leeds,  where  he  will  have  tcope  Iot  tbe  exercise  of  hia 
admitted  abUitles.  Mr,  J,  Aslett,  who  was  for  upwards  of  five  jears 
under  Hr.  O.  Norman  at  Hatfield  Gardens,  and  also  foreman  at  Lane- 
field  Oardeoa  for  nearly  two  years,  has  been  appointed  hcsd  gardener  to 
A.  Ha^Ti^  Esq.,  Lnnefield,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

BKrKRKiNo  to  VEaBTABLE  Mabbowb,  Mr.  J.  Muir  obserres : 

"  A.  oorreapoiadeiit  at  Ecw  sends  me  an  Interasting  note  on  theqe. 
Amatenc  like,  be  kept  a  note  of  tbe  produce  of  three  different  plants  of 
tbiee  Taritttiea,  and  the  following  was  tbe  resnlt— Pen-y-byd  thirty-five 
fralla.  Long  WbiCe  thirty-one  fmits,  Improred  Qreen  Busb  twenty-fire 
fralts." 

R^PHiDBS  IH   Flaxts.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Jena 

Natnialists'  Society  Jlerr  Stabl  raad  a  paper  of  the  significance  of  those 
eicrata  of  plants  known  as  npbldes — i.e.,  crystalline  needles  often  met 
with  In  the  cells  in  lar^  quantity.  From  experiments  be  inferred  tbat 
Uk?  wen  a  protection  to  plants  against  being  eat«u  by  animals.  Man; 
animals  avoid  plants  with  rapbides,  or  eat  them  reluctantly  ;  and  some 
animals — e.g.,  snail  species,  in  eatini;  plants  tliat  have  rapbides,  select 
thcee  parts  that  are  without  tbe  crystals.  Many  plants  held  for 
poisonous — e.g.,  Aram  maculatum,  owe  tbeir  burning  taste  simply  to  th4 
Tery  Bumerous  r^phides,  which,  forced  out  of  their  cells,  enter  the 
tougne  and  palate.  The  juica  obtained  by  filtration  baa  quite  a  mild 
tute. 

Mr.  Jno.  Campbell,  The  O.-trdens,  Mickleorer  Manor,  Derby, 

■ends  tbe  following  records  of  the  Rainfall  at  Dbbby  in  1S70  and 
18ST,  rdmsrkii^  that  "  the  rainfall  for  tbe  pist  year  and  the  year  ISTO 
totals  so  nearly  alike  1  thought  it  might  be  of  Interest  to  your  readers." 
ia70.-^annary,  l\i  \  February,  1-21  ;  March,  172  ;  April,  0-69  ;  May, 
0-73;  Jane,  1-91;  July,  1-32;  August,  0-83  ;  September,  1-13  ;  October, 
1-H) -,  MoTember,  2-00 ;  December,  3-23.  Totalfortbcyear,  16-69incbe8. 
1887.— January,  3-31  ;  February,  0-27  ;  March,  0-89  ;  April,  1'21 ;  May, 
I-3I ;  Sttue,  112 ;  July,  1-03  ;  August,  1-75  ;  September,  1-70 ;  October, 
1-54;  Kovember,  1-53;  D.>c8mber,  loS.  Total  for  tbe  year,'16'21  inches. 
Mean  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  39  inches  per  annam. 

—  Flobida  OBAxaES.— We  bare  recently  had  some  fine  examples 
of  Florida  Oranges  Bnl>mitted  to  our  examination,  and  the  fruits  were 
remarkable  alike  for  their  thin,  smoatb  rlod,  and  abundant  sweet  jaice, 
much  superior  to  tbe  ordinary  Oranges  now  in  the  market.  They  were 
grown  in  the  Jacksonville  district.  Referring  to  tbia  subject  an  American 
paper  says :  "  A  new  undertaking  in  tbe  Irait  line  is  the  shipment  of 
Florida  Orai^es  to  Europe.  The  first  lots  were  sent  over  on  fast 
sCeamera  last  week,  and  others  are  being  sent  on  every  sailing  day. 
During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  tbe  markets  tbroughont 
England  and  Sootlaod  have  no  supply  of  Oran;^  except  Immature  and 
consequently  very  aciur  fruit  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Florida  Oranges 
ripen  early,  and  wQl  have  practically  no  competition  in  foreign  markets 
for  two  montb&  The  transportation  oost«  about  fifty  cents  a  Irax,  which 
is  leas  than  the  advance  of  English  prices  over  our  own.  Orange  tree 
planting  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in  Florida  ttiat  nearly  all 
of  tlie  suitable  land  has  been  atiliaed,  and  grovea  have  been  planted 
even  where  tbe  soil  la  not  of  a  proper  ualnre  for  thin  fruit." 

Whiti  Bhbkw  Movbb.— Mr.  G.  Abbey  writes  :"; "  The  Shrew 

Honse  is  a  well  known  pretty  little  animal,  the  formation  of  its  hair  as 
seen  nnder  a  powerful  microscope  is  very  beautiful.  In  turning  over 
a  mnnure  heap  in  the  park  an  albino,  or  white  variety  of  this  interesting 
Tola  was  found  (December  23rd),  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  creatures  I 
have  ever  seen,  very  lively,  and  veiy  clear  in  colour,  having  tbe  jelbw 
tinge  next  the  skin  as  present  in  most  white-haired  animals,  and  In 
white-featbered  birds,  otherwise  it  is  of  snowy  whiteness  without  speck. 
It  was  found  next  to  the  soil  beneath  the  masare,  which  is  rather  dry 
and  littery,  nodonbt  in  questof  food, grubs,  &c.  While  Moles  I  know 
are  not  uncommon,  bnt  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  or  beard  of  a 
Wbite  Shrew  House.  I  thought  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers 
if  it  be  worth  recording," 


FICUS  ELA8TICA  VARIEGATA. 
Thouob  this  plant  is  not  new.  It  Is  not  common,  and  when  well 
grown  is  unqnestionably  beantifuL  We  first  saw  it  at  one  of  tbe 
Liverpool  shows  a  few  years  agj.  It  was  exhibited,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certi-- 
Gcate.  Since  then  the  plant  has  gradually  spread  and  found  its  way 
into  several  collections,  though  it  is  by  no  means  seen  everywhere  ;  yet 
it  appears  to  improve  on  acquaintance,  and  we  know  has  tieen  Ixiagbt 
freely  by  some  growers  who  anticipate  it  wilt  prove  good  for  the  market 
and  tbe  million.  In  its  early  stages  the  variegation  is  not  very  clear, 
but  the  greenish  yellow  portions  change  with  age  to  creamy  white,  and 
when  the  plant  is  healthy  and  tlie  noruiBl  colour  rich  and  deep  tbe  con- 
trast is  highly  effective.  Tbe  specimen  figured  was  grown  by  Mr. 
J.  Forbes  at  Dover  House,  Roebampton,  wh'  re  so  many  other  tbingi 


n(.  l,~n6B  ilsvtlti  nilris'a. 

are  done  well,  and  tbe  gardens  of  J.  B.  Morgan,  £i<q.,  are  among  the  best 
kept  in  the  kingdom.  Fiens  elastics  variegata  Is  valuable  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  halls,  rooms,  and  conservatories,  and  Is  suitable  for 
arranging  in  effect  groups  at  exhibitions. 


UBS.  PEABSON  GRAPE. 
Herewith  t  send  von  a  sample  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Grape,  that  we  an 
bottling  to-day,  in  oroer  that  you  may  judge  of  their  aptiearance  and 
qaality ;  but  what  I  wish  to  make  more  generally  known  n  tbe  long 
keeping  qualities  of  this  Qrepe.  We  can  keep  it  good  well  into  April, 
it  win  finish  a  much  heavier  crop  than  Trebbiano  or  White  Nice,  and 
unlike  those  varieties  is  useable  when  ripe  in  autumn.  The  bunches  are 
more  compact  and  handsome,  they  are  also  of  a  more  desirable  siie. 
We  tiave  had  them  4  lbs.  In  weight.  1  am  having  a  photograph  of  one 
taken  which,  when  completed,  I  will  forwaid  to  yon,  also  one  of  our 
Gros  Colmans,  which  are  very  large,  but  the  colour  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  usual.  I  will  give  a  description  of  their  culture  when  I  send  tbe 
photos.— J.  H.  GOODACKE,  £7rai((o  Caitii:  6'flrrffJM. 

[The  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pearson  is  full,  wtll  shouldered  and  handsome, 
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and  the  berries  of  uniform  size,  about  3  inches  in  circumference,  juicy, 
luscious,  and  refreshing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  inspect  the  photographs 
referred  to,  and  to  publish  the  cultural  notes  obligingly  promised.  Mr. 
Ooodacre  has  exhibited  the  largest  Gros  Golmans  we  nave  seen  this 

year.] 


EOYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  three  Committees  of  the  above 
Society  for  1888  :— 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman. 

Bir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  P.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  The 

Camp,  Sunningdale. 

Vice-Chaibmen. 

Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.R.S.,  Sibbertoft,  Market  Harborough. 
F.  P.  Pascoe,  F.L.S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

Hon.  Secbetaby. 
Bev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Drayton  House,  Ealing. 

Bennett,  Alfred  VV.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  6,  Park  VUlage  Bast,  W. 
Boscawen,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.,  Lamorran,  Probus,  CornwalL 
Boulger,  G.  S.,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bays  water,  W. 
Burbidge,  F.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 
Church,  A.  H.,  F.C.S.,  Royston  House,  Kew, 
Clarke,  Colonel  R.  Trevor,  Welton  Place,  Daventry. 
Dod,  Rev.  C.  Wolley,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 
Glaisher,  James,  F.R.S.,  Dartmouth  Place,  Blackheath,  S.B. 
Green,  Professor,  Pharmaceutical  Society,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
Lowe,  Dr.  Wm.  Hy.,  Woodcote,  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Llewelyn,  J.  T.  D.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea. 
Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 
Maw,  Geo.,  F.L.S.,  Benthall,  Kenley,  Surrey. 
McLachlan,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Westview,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisham,  S.B. 
Michael,  Albert  D.,  F.L.S.,  Cadogan  Mansions,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 
Morris,  D.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant- Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Murray,  G.,  F.L.S.,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
O'Brien,  James,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Plowright,  C,  F.L.S.,  7,  King  Street,  King's  Lynn. 
Ridley,  Henry  N.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington. 
Scott,  D.  H.,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  8,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Smee,  A.  H.,  The  Grange,  Wallingtcn,  Surrey. 
Smith,  Worthington  G.,  F.L.S.,  High  Street,  Dunstable, 
Tait,  Alfred  W.,  115,  Entre  Quintal,  Oporto. 
Ward,  Professor  Marshall,  The  Laurels.  Englefield  Green,  Staines. 
Wilson,  Geo.  F.,  F.ILS.  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

FRUIT    COMMITTEE, 

Chaibhan. 
Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St,  George's  Road,  S.W. 

Vige-Chaibmen. 

T.  P.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Reding. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Secbbtaby. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 

Adams,  H.  J.,  Roseneath,  London  Road,  Enfield,  N. 

Barr,  Peter,  34,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Blackmore.  R.  D.,  Teddington. 

Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Dorking. 

Cheal,  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Crowley,  Philip,  Waddon  House,  Croydon. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington. 

Denning,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Londesborough  Lodge,  Norbiton,  Surrey, 

Ford,  Sidney,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 

Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Howe,  C,  Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Lee,  John,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W. 

Marshall,  William,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

Miles,  George  T.,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Paul,  William,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Pearson,  Alfred  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Roberts,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  W. 

Boss,  Chas.,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newlury. 

Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Hinwick,  Lansdowne  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Woodbridge,  John,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Wrght,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FLORAL   COMMITTEE. 
Chaibman. 
Geo.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Yioe-Ohaibhen. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shiriey  Vicarage,  Croydon. 
Major  Lendy,  F.G.S.,  F.L  S.,  SunburyH)n.Thame8. 
H.  Herbst,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Seobbtabt. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 

Raines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer's  Green,  N. 

Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Egham. 

Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham. 

Bennett,  H.,  Shepperton,  Walton-on-Th&mes. 

Cant,  B.  R.,  Colchester. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  10,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 

Dominy,  John,  11,  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Duffield,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Bramford  Lodge,  Winchmore  HUl,  N 

Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Le>tonstone,  E. 

Goldring,  Wm.,  52,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew. 

Hibberd,  J.  Shirley,  1,  Priory  Road.  The  Green,  Kew. 

HiJl,  E.,  The  Gardens,  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Holmes,  W.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  E. 

Laing,  John,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill. 

Lowe,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Woodcote,  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Noble,  C,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

O'Brien,  James.  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Paul,  George,  The  Old  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  W^est  Hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

PoUett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Walker,  J.  Whitton,  Middlesex. 

Wildsmith,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Heckfield  Phice,  Winchfield. 

Wynne,  Brian,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PACKING  FRUIT. 


In  many,  indeed  in  most  gardening  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom, fniit  has  to  be  packed  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  dmring 
certain  seasons,  and  often  sent  long  distances  both  by  rail  and  boat 
for  the  family  use.  Li  any  case  when  fruit  has  to  be  sent  either 
for  short  or  long  journeyH  it  cannot  be  packed  too  carefully,  for 
unless  it  is  properly  packed,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  fruit  may 
be,  it  will  oe  sure  to  come  to  grief  before  it  gets  to  its  destination, 
and  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  employer  and  much  annoyance  to  the 
gardener  who  is  responsible  for  not  having  packed  it  properly. 
Some  gardeners  of  considerable  experience  use  dnr  soft  moss  for 
packing  in  preference  to  any  other  material,  while  others  recom- 
mend paper  shavings  and  cotton  wadding  as  suitable  material.  For 
generaJ  packing,  and  for  mixed  fruits,  including  Pine  Apples, 
Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Lemons,  Cncnmbers,  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  &c., 
all  to  be  packed  in  one  box,  I  use  soft  hay  made  from  grass  about 
6  or  7  inches  long.  I  have  packed  with  this  for  many  years,  and  I 
find  it  answers  the  purpose  oetter  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 
Grass  to  make  this  packing  material  can  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  every  place  in  the  country  where  there  is  a  lawn  or 
grass  banks,  which  are  kept  short  by  mowing.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  procuring  moss,  as  it  is  not  in  every  place  that 
good  packing  moss  can  be  found  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  that 
purpose. 

We  make  the  hay  as  follows  : — After  the  grass  has  been  cut  the 
first  time  in  the  season  a  piece  is  selected,  and  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  6  or  7  inches,  when  it  is  cut  and  made  in  the  usual 
wav,  but  it  is  thoroughly  dlried  before  being  stored  away  to  prevent 
it  heating.  The  hay  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  if  returned  in  the 
empty  boxes  (as  in  my  case)  it  improves  in  quality,  and  will  last 
for  a  long  time  in  ffood  condition  fresh  and  free  from  dust.  If  it 
should  get  a  little  damp  at  any  time  it  can  be  put  out  in  the  fresh 
air  on  a  fine  day  and  turned  over  several  times,  when  it  will  soon 
dry  and  regain  elasticity. 

In  paclung,  the  Pine  Apples,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  Oucumben 
are  rolled  singly  in  paper  and  tied  with  string.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  is  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  hay  and  the  Cucumbers 
placed  flat  at  the  bottom,  then  Melons  and  Fine  Apples  follow,  and 
are  all  packed  tightly  by  filling  up  every  little  space  between  the 
fruits,  so  that  the  box  may  be  turned  upside  down  without  fear  of 
the  contents  falling  out.  About  another  inch  of  hay  is  spread  over 
these,  and  the  surface  made  level,  when  a  layer  of  Apples  or  Pears 
— as  the  case  may  be— are  packed  neatly,  and  all  the  interstices 
between  filled  up  tightly,  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  move  in  any 
direction.  Another  layer  of  hay  is  added,  and  the  fruit  packed 
in  the  same  way  until  the  box  is  filled.  I  always  leave  sufficient 
space  for  the  Grapes  at  the  top  of  the  box  to  finish  with  in  the 
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fallowini;  way  : — About  li  iach  of  hay  is  spreld  over  the  bottom 
of  the  Bpaoe  left,  and  four  aheots  of  packing  paper  are  broken  np 
and  made  soft  by  rolling  tbem  in  the  palms  of  the  binda.  These 
are  spread  so  as  to  cover  hilf  of  the  space  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  half  to  bang  over  the  aides  and  ends  of  tbs  box  for  turning 
aver  and  packing  in  on  the  opposite  sides  when  the  packing  is 
finished.  A  sheet  of  tisane  paper  is  then  spread  over  the  bottom 
and  np  the  sides,  and  the  lat^est  buaohes  of  Grapes  are  placed  in 
the  four  comers  and  wedged  in  with  smaller  bunches  in  the  middle, 
and  all  are  packed  fa  closely  together  a.%  possible.  When  the  box  is 
fall  another  sheet  of  tissue  piper  is  spread  over  the  top  of  them 
and  tncked  in  at  the  sides.  The  paper  hanging  over  the  sides  is 
tightened  and  turned  over  and  packed  down  on  the  opposite  side, 
■nd  the  spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  box  and  the  paper  are 
picked  as  firmly  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the 
uonteniB  to  move,  no  matter  in  what  position  tho  box  is  turned. 
Snffident  hay  is  packed  on  the  top  of  the  Grapes  to  render  a  little 
proaBare  necessary  in  screwing  down  the  lid.  The  box  is  then  roped, 
labelled,  and  despatched  some  400  miles  by  rail  and  twenty  by  aea, 
after  which  it  has  to  be  conveyed  some  five  miles  by  cart  before 
reaching  its  destination.  I  have  practised  the  above  system  of 
pttddng  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  had  a  <Sam- 
plunt  made  during  that  time  of  the  fruit  arriving  in  bad  condition. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the  fruit  arrived  in 
splendid  condition,  and  that  the  Grapes  looked  as  fresh  after  the 

n journey  as  if  they  had  been  newly  cut  oS  the  Tines. 
eachee  are  paoked  by  themselves  in  tin  trays,  which  hold  two 
doien  each.  The  tray  ia  divided  into  compartuients  and  the  fmit 
packed  singly.  A  little  hay  is  placed  in  each  oompartment  and  the 
trait  rolled  in  tisane  paper,  then  enveloped  in  cotton  wadding,  and 
dropped  gently  into  its  compartment,  and  the  cornera  packed  with 
hay.  The  trays  are  dropped  into  a  neatly  fitting  box,  which  hold 
three,  and  the  lid  screwed  down  tightly  to  prevent  oscillation, 
which  is  all  the  picking  necessary  to  insire  them  for  travelling 
long  jonmeys  without  injury.— A.  Pettigeew,  Cardiff. 


THE  SEEDLING  BRIAR. 
Hb.  W.  B.  Railleu's  article  on  Roses  in  the  last  nnmber  of  ibe 
Joiunal  was  very  interesting,  and  I  read  it  with  pteasere,  asdonbtlesa  did 
many  others,  but  I  should  like  to  correct  a  common  error  in  connection 
with  the  seedling  Briar.  It  is  said  that  it  sends  its  roots  down  deeper 
than  the  cutting  does.    Thia  ia  a  mistake,  at  any  rate  it  dots  not  apply  to 

E laces  where  the  treatment  of  this  stock  is  understood.  The  aeedling 
riar.like  all  other  seedlings,  sends  a  shoot  straight  up  into  the  air  and  a 
root  straight  down  into  the  soil,  and  if  we  ncrer  transplanted  it,  but 
budded  it,  and  allowed  It  bo  remain  permanently  In  the  seed  bed,  I  am 
qnite  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  form  a  tap  root,  but  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  most  amateurs  have  received  cutting  Briar  Roses  from  the  nurse- 
ries with  long  coarse  tap  roots  to  them.  Welt,  what  do  they  do  with 
them  ?  "  Cat  back  short,  of  couree,"  says  everybody.  This  is  exactly 
wbat  should  be  done  with  the  seedling  Briar  when  it  is  transplanted 
for  budding.  If  it  is  done  the  roots  will  grow  ont  just  as  horizontally 
as  the  cuttings  do.  If  Mr.  Ralllem  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  him,  throagh  the  Editor,  a  plant  on  the  seedling  Briar,  when  be 
can  judge  for  himselt  if  I  am  right  or  not.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
Beedllng  Briar,  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  merit  it  has 
is  that  it  is  grown  from  seed,  seedlings  being,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
v^rouB  than  cnttlngs. 

A  word  about  Her  Majesty.  I  give  my  experience  for  what  it  is 
worth,  having  grotvn  1500  plants  of  this  variety  last  season.  In  my 
opinion  this  Rose  is  a  decided  acquisition  ;  coarse,  nodoubt,  when  grown 
in  fertile  soil  ancJ  heavily  manured,  but  if  treated  properly — that  is, 
grown  In  poor  soil  and  not  pruned  too  hard— I  believe  the  blooms  will  be 
exquisite  in  form  and  colour.  I  am  afraid  its  weak  point  is  mildeiv. 
Like  Hr.  Raillcm,  I  never  noticed  thrips  notll  this  season,  but  I  had  an 
attack  ol  it  then.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Captain  Christy,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  and  Her  Majesty  were  in  many  cases  completely  spoiled.  In 
dry  seasons  I  fear  thripa  will  always  be  a  nuisance  which  knows  no 

I  quite  agrea  with  Mr.  Raillem  that  the  non-ripening  of  the  autumn- 
grown  wood  through  loss  of  leaves  or  other  causes  is  immaterial  ;  it  Is 
the  lower  bods  on  the  spring-grown  and  summer-ripened  branches  that 
we  ahoulii  look  to  for  next  season's  blooms.— D,  OlLMOUK,  svs. 

R08B   MILDEW. 
■    The  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.   Raillem  on  page  B92,  aa  to 
mildew  appearing  on  forced  Roses  in  a  house  which  ha9  never  had  a 
RMe  in  It  before  and  daring  the  wintry  nionths,  is  easily  explained. 


The  simple  apores  would  in  all  probability  be  taken  into  the  honse  with 
the  Roses.  They  are  often  present  on  Roses  in  large  numbers  when 
quite  invisible  to  the  nnaided  eye.  The  minute  damp-proof  and  frost- 
proof boxes  (perithecia)  are  only  produced  on  the  approach  of  cold  and 
inclement  weather.  The  fungus  in  this  manner  protects  itself  against 
impending  destruction.  In  a  greenhouse  the  fungu  fi  d  tse  n  a 
paradise  of  onchanging  temperature,  therefore  a         h  n  ed  of 

winter  perithecia  it  does  not  produce  them,  but  g  es  d      ng    he 

simple  spores  in  the  summer  fashion  during  the  win  rv  m  hs  T  he 
fungus  winter  in  the  greenhouse  represents  capita  mm  wea  her, 
just  suitable  tor  mlldew.-WORTHiSQTON  G.  Smith  D  nx    hie 

MILDEW  AND  THRIPS. 
Is  reply  to  Mr,  W.  R,  Raillem,  in  his  interesting  ■'  Notes  on  Past 
Rose  Season  "  he  will  find  the  "perfect"  mildew  destroyer,  which  is 
a  liquid  preparation  of  sulphur,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  method 
of  applying  sulphur.  It  leaves  no  sediment  on  the  leaves.  The  "swift 
and  sore  "  insecticide  makes  a  capital  destroyer  of  thrips.  It  is  largely 
composed  of  petroleum,  which  is  made  perfectly  soluble  In  cold  water 
without  the  aid  of  an  alkali.  It  can  be  used  on  plants  iu  full  bloom 
with  safety.  These  preparations  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co.  of  Glasgow  have  been  frequently  advertised  in  your 
columns,  and  can  be  had  from  seedsmen. — S.  C.  B. 

ROSE  STOCEB  FOB  B03ES. 

Wb  hear  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about  tho  relative  merit*  of 
seedlingBriars,  cutting  Briars.andHanetti  stocks.  lonceprocaredafew 
Roses  on  all  of  them,  and  could  not  perceive  any  substantial  advantages 
that  one  kind  possessed  over  the  other.  Do  all  varieties  of  Roses  snccwd 
alike  on  these  stocks  l  I  have  also  raised  several  Roses  from  cuttings; 
and  found  all  the  strong  growers  so  established  thrive  quite  as  well  and 
produce  equally  good  blooms  as  when  the  varieties  were  budded  on  any 
of  those  stocks ;  and,  moreover,  stocks  of  Qtoire  de  Dijou,  John  Hopper, 
and  some  others  when  budded  with  diffarcnt  varieties  appeared  to 
answer  as  well  as  Briar  stocks,  seedling  or  budded,  and  the  ManettL 
There  are  always  plenty  of  cuttings  in  gardens  where  Roses  are  grown, 
but  it  does  not  do  to  wait  till  the  regular  pruning  time  in  March  or 
April  before  inserting  them,  as  not  one  in  ten  will  strike  then,  but  if 
made  and  inserted  in  October  or  early  November  few  will  fail  if  ripe 
wood  be  selectol  and  a  length  of  6  inches  is  placed  within  the  ground 
and  1  or  2  inches  remaining  above  It.  Rose  cuttings  will  strike  root  if 
inserted  now,  at  least  some  ot  them  will,  but  the  sooner  they  are  put  in 
after  the  leaves  change  in  the  autumn  tho  belter.  Inserting  buds  in 
some  of  these  own-root  Roses  was  a  freak  of  fancy,  the  employment  ot 
a  few  idle  momenta,  without  aav  calculation  of  ultimate  results,  which, 
however,  proved  satisfactory. — A  Peddles. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANDRB.- A  HEW  ROSE. 
I  DO  not  go  in  for  Orchida  The  only  glass  structures  I  have,  in 
common  with  Mr,  Chamberlain,  are  a  few  handlights,  tumblers,  and 
wineglasses,  but  will  "  Dum  Spiro  Srero  "  tell  mo  whether  the  artificial 
manure  he  recommends  will  do  for  Roses  in  the  open  air '.  If  so,  as  an 
experimental  philosopher,  I  will  try  it  if  he  will  f  urth  r  tell  where  I  can 
get  it,  and  when  best  to  apply.  My  ambition  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  been  to  obtain  Ri»e  blooms  of  the  diameter  of  a  dessert  plate, 
and  I  have  hitherto  failed  I  1  have  a  promising  aaedling  Rose,  which  I 
purpose  naming  "  The  Dean  of  Rochester,"  So  please  register  the 
name  for  two  years,  Mr,  Editor,  until  I  have  fairly  tested  it, — NIL 


EXHIBITING    AND    JUDGING    BOUQUETS. 

The  various  letters  upon  this  subject  have  contained  numerous  points 
of  interest  and  more  or  less  importance,  but  there  is  one  matter  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  your  cortcspomieuts,  and  to  this 
1  now  wish  to  call  attention.  The  principal  object  ot  classes  for 
bouquets  and  other  floral  decorations  at  shows  is  presumably  to  improve 
the  taste  for  such  work  generally,  and  especially  amongst  gardeners,  who 
unfortunately  seldom  receive  as  much  training  as  they  need  to  meet  ttie 
very  numerous  calls  upon  their  skill  in  these  times.  That  being  so,  I 
think  classes  should  be  devoted  to  gardeners  as  in  other  departments, 
some  being  open  or  for  nuraerymen.  It  places  a  gardener  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  he  has  to  compete  with  persons  in  tnule  who  bay 
large  quantities  of  the  choicest  flowera,  ami  can  consequently  always 
select  the  best  for  exhibition.  Besides,  tho  work  is  often  entrusted  to 
Bpecialists  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  In  the  business,  and  conae- 
quently  the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  trade  exhibitor. 
While  these  are  alloweil  to  enter  with  gardeners  and  win  all  the  leading 
prizes  year  after  year  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  advance  in  the 
number  of  competitors,  as  in  several  cases  it  has  practically  amounted 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  first  prizes.  No  one  can  reasonably  object  to  the 
florists  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  endeavouring  to  win  as  many 
prizes  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  numerous  shows  would  present  a  very  un- 
satisfactory diaplay  in  this  department  if  it  were  not  for  their 
exhibits.  It  is,  however,  worth  the  attention  of  horticultural  societies 
in  all  cases  where  their  funds  will  admit,  and  if  they  can  expect  a  fair 
number  of  competitors,  the  cla.ssca  should  be  ilivided  as  suggested. 

The  minor  inattera  can  be  safely  left  to  the  judges  where  professional 
men  are  employed,  and  the  chief  causes  for  complaint  have  arisen  when 
the  task  has  been  assigned  to  amateurs,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen.    I 
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have  had  some  exprience  in  the  work  of  the  florist  both  in  private 
gardens  and  in  business,  and  have  also  been  called  upon  to  judge  occa- 
sionally, and  consequently  know  somewhat  of  the  diversity  of  opinions 
in  matters  of  taste.  I  have  also  found  there  are  some  persons  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  greatly  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  judgment,  being  as 
erratic  in  their  opinions  and  inconsistent  in  their  decisions  as  possible  ; 
but  a  man  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  work  is  the  one  least 
likely  to  err,  as  he  has  somewhat  of  a  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the 
merits  of  those  he  sees.  Few  people  in  a  general  way  can  assign  any 
reason  why  they  prefer  this  or  that  bouquet,  buttonhole  or  decoration, 
and  it  is  because  they  have  no  clear  ideas  which  is  more  desirable— con- 
trast or  harmony,  boldness  or  lightness,  numerous  colours  or  a  few  tint«. 
Each  style  in  competent  hands  has  its  own  special  attractions,  and  the 
difficulty  arises  when  excellent  representatives  of  each  are  competing 
together,  as  the  minor  details  of  composition  have  then  to  be  carefully 
weighed. — Gabdeneb. 


When  I  first  brought  this  subject  forward  I  did  so  thinking  that  if 
the  practice  of  making  and  exhibiting  bouquets  in  the  loose  manner  in 
which  I  had  seen  them  was  at  all  general  at  horticultural  shows  the  dis- 
cuMion  of  the  subject  in  this  Journal  would  tend  greatly  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  and  give  rise  to  some  rules  being  observed  at  shows  which  would 
place  all  intended  exhibitors  on  an  equality.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  sub- 
ject so  ably  taken  up  by  other  correspondents,  but  sorry  to  see  reference 
made  to  individual  exhibits.  Such  references  will  not  serve  any  good 
purpose  in  this  discussion,  which  we  yet  hope  will  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  As  regards  the  size  of  a  bouquet,  I  think  that  from 
10  to  18  inches  would  be  a  size  suitable  to  most  exhibitors,  then  they 
could  use  such  flowers  as  they  choose  in  its  construction.  Good  taste  in 
the  an-angement  of  the  flowers  ought  to  have  more  weight  with  judges 
than  the  rarity  of  the  flowers.  Rules  set  down  by  committees  should 
not  be  infringed  by  either  exhibitors  or  judges,  and  then  the  balance  of 
good  feeling  will  be  maintained  by  all  concerned.  The  first  bad 
example  should  be  rejected  at  once  ;  the  trouble  of  doing  so  would  be 
much  less  than  trying  to  rectify  errors  afterwards,  for  if  one  bad 
example  is  allowed  to  pass  more  will  follow.  If  a  standard  set  of  rules 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  committees  of  flower  shows  then 
I  think  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  frame  a  few  simple  rules  themselves, 
and  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  adhered  to.— G.  Gabneb,  Amherwood 
Garden*^  Bants. 


"  Ahateub  Flobist  "  seems  to  think  me  inconsistent  in  my  re- 
marks, but  I  fail  to  see  why.  I  did  not  excuse  myself,  or  I  should  not 
have  confessed  the  practice  of  inserting  Ferns  at  the  shows  ;  neither  did 
I  commence  it  till  I  found  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  iudges  or  com- 
mittees. No  one,  however,  would  be  more  pleased  than  myself  to  see  it 
stopped,  and  the  only  way  in  my  opinion  is  to  have  judges  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  let  them  carry  out  strictly 
the  rules  in  the  schedule.  I  am  sorry  "  Amateur  Florist"  thinks  me 
severe  on  Mr.  Chard.  I  did  not  intend  it  to  mean  exactly  as  it  reads, 
and  if  I  say  I  wrote  an  amendment  to  appear  in  this  week's  paper,  but 
thought  it  better  to  wait,  he  will  acquit  me  of  any  hostile  intentions.  It 
should  have  read  thus  :— Had  I  been  the  judge  I  would  have  withheld 
the  first  prize,  as  neither  of  the  exhibits  was  worth  the  handsome  prize 
offered,  and  this  without  casting  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Chaid*s  work,  as 
I  distinctly  stated  Mr.  Chanl  had  other  exhibits  to  see  to,  consequently 
he  had  not  time  to  finish  this  particular  exhibit  in  his  usual  manner,  in 
other  words  he  was  careless.  I  think  I  can  claim  as  great  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Chard  as  "  Amateur  Florist,"  and  I  shall  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
respect  for  him  ;  and  more  than  this,  he,  as  well  as  others,  including 
myself,  made  sure  of  his  being  placed  first,  and  one  of  my  objects  in  ex- 
plaining it  so  minutely  was  to  call  into  question  the  peculiar  judging. 

As  to  the  list  of  prizes  which  both  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Chanl  can 
show,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  at  what  expense  have  they  been  gained  ? 
One  reason  why  I  cannot  show  such  lists  is  -  first,  I  have  not  time  to 
attend  all  the  shows,  and  another  is  both  have  better  facilities  for 
obtaining  costly  flowers  than  I  have,  as  witness  two  remarks,  one  is  Mr. 
Chard's  own,  where  he  says  he  took  no  showy  Cattleyas  in  his  bouquets  ; 
and  another  is  one  I  heard  in  front  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last 
bouquet  Mr.  Perkins  showed  this  season,  and  it  was  this  :  "  The  flowers 
in  that  bouquet  are  worth  double  the  prize  money."  This  brings  us  back 
to  costly  bouquets,  and  sugjgests  a  class  for  bouquets,  Orehids  excluded, 
that  would  put  most  exhibitors  on  a  more  equal  footing,  and  give  those 
a  chance  who  do  not  grow  Orchids.  I  do  not  mean  to  shut  out  Orchid 
bouquets  from  the  shows,  as  we  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
ignored,  but  the  remark  often  heard  at  shows  is,  "  Who  can  stand  any 
chance  against  such  a  bouquet  as  that  ?"  But  if  the  committee  cannot 
afford  two  classes  by  all  means  leave  it  open,  as  good  bouquets  and  table 
decorations  at  a  show  are  a  great  attraction  to  nearly  all  visitors,  and 
greater  still  to  your  humble  servant    A  Leabneb. 


NEW  PLANTS  OF  1887. 

The  continual  demand  for  novelties  and  the  efforts  of  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  to  meet  this  by  a  proportionate  supply  afford  some  of  the 
best  indications  that  the  interest  in  horticulture  is  far  from  decreasing. 
Year  by  year  the  records  of  novelties  in  the  plant  world  assume  con- 
aiderable  proportions,  and  the  lists  of  certificated  plants  show  in  a  re- 
markable manner  how  large  a  number  of  these  are  really  meritorious 


additions  to  those  aUeady  in  cultivation.  These,  too,  include  not  only 
hardy  plants  and  florists  flowers  that  are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes, 
but  also  choice  stove  plants  and  Orchids  of  great  value.  There  are  thus 
some  to  suit  the  tastes  and  pockets  of  all,  and  this  again  is  a  sign  that 
the  love  of  horticulture  extends  almost  equally  throughout  the  varioua 
ranks  of  society.  The  dweller  in  towns  who  takes  so  much  pleasure  in 
his  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Auriculas  or  Chrysanthemums,  is  just  as 
eager  for  novelties  amongst  his  especial  favourites  as  the  clergyman,  the 
wealthy  merchant,  or  the  nobleman  with  their  Roses,  Ferns,  or  Orchids, 
and  great  specimen  plants  which  win  to  many  honours  at  exhibitions. 
All  are  constantly  watching  for  new  a4ditions  to  their  collections,  and 
the  various  trade  firms,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  their  utmost  to  satisfy 
them  in  this  respect. 

During  the  past  half  century  enormous  numbers  of  plants  have  been 
introduced,  from  tropical  regions  generally,  and  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Distinguished  patrons  of  berticulture  perhaps  first  set  the 
example  of  despatching  collectors  to  various  districts  that  had  been  but 
little  explored.  The  London  Horticultural  Society  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  throagh  their  collectors,  Douglas,  Fortune,  and  others,  added 
greatly  to  the  number  and  variety  of  garden  occupants.  Realising  tbe 
commercial  importance  of  thus  introducing  plants,  the  work  was  speedily 
greatly  extended  by  nurserymen,  who  with  much  enterprise  engaged 
collectors  to  search  the  most  promiring  countries  for  plant  treasures.  So 
rapidly  did  this  system  extend  that  one  firm  is  said  to  have  had  as  many 
as  twelve  collectors  in  their  employ  at  one  time.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  new  imported  plants  becsme  very  numerous  every  season,  and  com- 
manded in  most  cases  large  prices,  especially  with  those  that  were  slow 
of  increase.  Most  of  the  leading  types  of  plants  have  been  much 
extended,  and  to  some  extent  temporarily  exhausted.  It  was  found 
that  the  ''finds"  of  sterling  value  became  leos  frequent,  and  the 
expenses  continued  as  great,  so  that  gradually  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  special  trade  collectors,  and  many  firms  now  rely 
mainly  upon  foreign  friends  or  correspondents  for  the  additions  to  their 
stock  from  abroad. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  the  plants  worthy  of  cnltivation 
have  been  discoverea  or  introduced,  for  in  Central  America,  Africa,  New 
Guinea,  and  elsewhere  there  must  be  abundant  scope  for  botanical 
research.  This  is  proved  to  some  extent  by  the  numbers  of  Orchids  that 
are  annually  sent  to  this  country,  and  It  would  seem  that  collectors  of 
these  plants  must  neglect  all  others,  or  they  might  obtain  many  novelties 
when  exploring  such  regions.  Occasionally  a  visitor  to  a  new  district 
brings  some  striking  species  or  unfamiliar  ty^e,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
imported  from  Socotra  a  few  years  since  which  awakened  much  interest, 
and  one  of  these.  Begonia  socotrana,  has  been  constituted  the  progenitor 
of  an  important  group  of  Begonias.  During  the  present  year  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha  was  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  as  the  island  had  never  been  fully 
explored  by  naturalists  ft  was  thought  the  results  would  be  very  satis- 
factory. Fernando  Noronha  is  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and 
about  200  miles  fD>m  the  Brasilian  coast,  a  situation  that  might  be 
expected  to  yield  a  vegetation  of  exceptional  interest.  From  a  botanical 
and  zoological  point  of  view  the  expedition  was  successful,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  types  were  either  identical  with  those  of 
Brazil,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  gardens  will  bs  enriched 
by  many  novelties  from  tliat  source. 

The  difference  between  the  numbers  of  imported  and  home-raised 
novelties  is  this  year  very  apparent  in  the  lists  of  certificated  plants, 
and  the  advance  of  the  latter  shows  that  hybridisers  and  others  have 
been  exceptionally  busy.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  constitutes  the  principal  certificate-awarding  body  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  it  are  submitted  the  majority  of  the  new  plants, 
either  introduced  or  home-raised.  The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Shows  perform  a  similar  function,  but  as  there  are  only  four 
shows  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  their  duties  are  necessarily 
much  more  restricted.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  deals  with  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  then  elsewhere 
the  judges  at  provincial  shows  also  award  certificates.  It  would  be 
much  more  advanta  eous,  how'-ver,  if  judges  at  shows  generally  would 
onlv  give  commendations,  and  leave  the  certificating  to  the  central 
bodies  of  experts. 

During  the  past  year  the  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee  has  awarded  194 
certificates,  and  139  of  these  were  for  hybrids  or  varieties  of  popular 
plants  raised  in  gardens  or  nurseries,  leaving  only  fifty-seven  as  intro- 
ductions, of  which  thirty-nine  are  Orchids.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society 
has  awarded  eighty-two  certificates,  of  which  sixty-two  were  garden 
varieties  and  hybrids,  the  remaining  twenty  being  introductions,  com- 
prising thirteen  Orchids.  About  ten  plants  received  certificates  from 
tx>th  Societies,  so  that  the  total  number  of  distinct  plants  certificated 
would  be  266.  At  Regent's  Park  the  average  number  of  certificates  per 
meeting  is  twenty,  there  being  four  shows  in  the  season,  while  at  South 
Kensington  with  twenty  meetings  the  average  is  not  quite  ten  each. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  awards  are  granted  more  freely 
at  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  at  South  Kensington  that  nearly  800 
new,  or  presumably  new,  plants  were  submitted  during  the  season.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificates  will  be  referred  to 
separately,  so  that  they  need  not  be  included  here. 

ORCHIDS. 
Amongst  imported  plants  Orchids  still  maintain  their  precedencri 
and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  certificated  Orchids  is  one-nfth  of  the 
total  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  their  popularity.    For  several  years 
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the;  luTe  exceeded  oil  other  classes  ot  plantain  thenumber  of  noTeltiea,      familiar  plant  in  Orohid  collectbns,  bat  it  Is  one  of  the  i 

aad  the  differeace  is  very  marked  this  ynir.     The  Ui^  stocks  of  plants      of  the  genus.     It  is  related  to  A.  falcatam,  and  has  b?  some  wrlteis  be 

ia  the  niuaeiies  and  the  crowded  sole  rooms  pro?e  how  eztensire  is  the  |  classed  under  that  species  ai  a  vtviety,  but  It  is  snSlcientl;  distinct 
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demand.  Tating  those  that  hare  been  certificated  during  I8S7  in  alpha- 
betical order  the  first  to  demand  notice  ia  Aerides  eipansum  Leonim.  a 
v&rietj  which  has  been  fcnown  for  sereral  years,  but  was  first  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  on  June  28th  by  F.  G.  Tauti,  Esq.,  to  whom  the 
certificate  was  awsdided.    The  typical  Aerldea  expMunm  is  not  a  Tery 


merit  specific  rank.  The  variety  Leonise  surpasses  the  ordinary  A, 
expansum  in  the  size  and  coloaring  of  the  Qovers,  and  I  learn  from  Ur. 
B.  S.  Williams  that  it  first  flowered  with  H.  J.  Ross,  Esq.,  CasUgnola. 
Lastrai  Signs,  Italj.  The  flowers  are  large  with  spreading  white  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  i»  good  alie,  with  a  bold  central  lolM  aiM  two  dtrer- 
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gent  lateral  lobes,  bright  rose  in  the  centre,  the  other  portion  white 
spotted  with  purple.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  closely  set  in  the 
spike  as  in  the  ordinary  forms,  and  though  the  foliage  and  habit  are 
strong  they  are  not  so  dense.  With  the  exception  of  Aerides  odoratum 
this  genus  is  a  somewhat  neglected  one,  though  it  contains  many  hand- 
some forms. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Barkeria  Vanneriana,  which  was  shown  at  South 
Kensington  by  W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  on 
January  11th  last  year.  The  Barkerias,  thougb  beautiful,  are  avoided 
by  many  cultivators,  because  they  do  not  always  succeed  as  might  be 
desired.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  Vanner  was,  however,  a  very  healthy 
one,  and  had  a  long  scape  with  a  few  bright  rosy  purple  flowers  near  the 
apex,  the  sepals  lanceolate,  the  petals  more  ovate,  the  lip  oval,  acumi- 
nate, white  in  the  centre. 

Two  Calanthes  were^certificated  last  year — ^viz.,  C.  Halli,  from  Mr.  W. 
Hall,  Upper  Tulse  Hill  (November  8th),  and  C.  sanguinaria,  from  Sir 
Trevor  tawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (December  13th). 
C.  Halli  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita 
luteo-oculata,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  the  flowers  of  great  size  and 
substance,  24  inches  in  diameter  and  pure  white.  The  plant  exhibited 
had  two  spikes  12  inches  long  and  four  pseudo-bulbs,  having  been  raised 
from  seed  six  years  ago.  The  compact  growth  of  the  plant  and  sub- 
stance of  the  flowe'rs  renders  this  Calanthe  remarkable,  and  the  white 
flowers  afford  a  striking  contrast  with  the  richly  coloured  C.  Veitchi 
forms. 

Calanthe  sanguinaria  was  one  of  a  group  of  choice  varieties  and 
hybrids  that  merit  especial  note.  Many  of  these  were  seedlings  of  which 
the  exact  parentage  is  unknown,  though  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  trace  the 
characters  of  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita  in  the  majority,  the  influence  of 
one  or  the  other  usually  preponderating.  C.  sanguinaria  is  an  extraor- 
dinary production,  and  most  valuable  for  the  intensely  dark  red  or 
maroon  colour  of  its  large  handsome  flowers,  which  in  contrast  with  the 
light  tinted  Calanthes  appear  almost  black.  This  seems  to  have  much 
of  the  C.  vestita  habit  and  floral  form  with  a  strange  deepening  of 
colour.  The  other  forms  included  in  the  group  were  C.  Veitchi  splendens, 
flowers  of  great  size,  deep  colour,  and  white  centre,  2\  inches  across 
from  apex  of  upper  sepal  to  the  tip  of  the  lip,  the  latter  being  \\  inch 
in  diameter  ;  C.  Sedeni,  very  deep  in  colour  and  compact  in  the  spike ; 
G.  amabilis,  large  flowers,  ^le  blush,  white  centre ;  C.  burfordiensis, 
very  deep  rosy  crimson,  with  reSexing  sepals  and  petals ;  C.  rubro- 
oculata,  white,  with  an  intensely  rich  crimson  in  the  centre  ;  C.  Veitchi 
lactea,  creamy  white ;  C.  nivea,  flower  lartte,  creamy  white,  with  a 
yellow  centre  ;  1 C.  luteo-oculata,  pure  white,  with  orange  centre ; 
C:  porphyrea,  a  pretty,  neat,  bright  rose  flower,  1}  inch  across,  the  lip 
rounded  ;  C.  rosea,  flower  very  large,  blush  ;  C.  dubia,  nearly  white,  and 
the  pretty  graceful  Limatodes  rosea  which,  as  all  remember,  was  one  of 
the  parents  of  Calanthe  VeitchL  It  ma^  also  be  added  that  C.  porphyrea 
is  a  nybrid  from  Limatodes  labrosa  and  C.  vestita  rubro-ocolata,  nearly 
.  the  same  parentage  as  Messrs.  Veitch's  C.  lentiginosa. 

The  illustration  (fig.  2)  represents  five  of  the  Calanthes  and  their 
hybrids  as  shown  on  the  occasion  already  mentioned.  The  top  left-hand 
figure  is  C.  porphyrea,  the  bottom  l^ft-hand  figure  id  C.  rosea,  the  top 
right-hand  flowers  are  Limatodes  rosea,  the  next  on  the  same  side  is 
C.  Veitchi  lactea,  and  the  lowest  one  the  dark  C.  sanguinaria.  The 
plants  were  remarkably  well  grown  by  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  and  the  value 
of  Calanthes  when  properly  treated  cannot  be  over-estimated  for  winter 
groups. — Lewis  Ca8tle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HEATING  EARLY  VINE  BORDERS. 

The  first  week  of  January  is  a  period  at  which  many  Vines  are 
started  into  growth,  and  to  force  them  successfully  it  is  important 
that  the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  vinery  be  constant  and  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  check  from  a  cold  exterior,  as  this  may  occur  at  any  time  until 
the  end  of  Miux;h  is  reached.  But  apart  from  preventing  a  check  of  this 
sort,  there  are  various  appliances  which  may  be  used  in  forcing  that  will 
materially  assist  the  Vines  in  their  free  and  robust  development,  and 
amongst  these  none  is  more  important  than  the  application  of  bottom 
heat  to  the  border  and  roots.  It  operates  like  magic  on  them  and  is 
highly  beneficial.  In  some  cases  a  great  outlay  has  been  incurred  to  heat 
the  early  Vine  borders  with  hot  water  pipes,  but  this  plan  is  far  from 
common,  and  the  absence  of  it  need  not  be  regretted,  as  a  good  hotbed 
answers  the  same  purpose  equally  well.  Where  the  roots  aie  inside,  a 
hotbed  is  not  so  much  wanted,  although  even  in  this  case  it  is  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  where  the  roots  are  in  the  open  a  hotbed  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  success,  as  it  causes  the  Vines  to  come  sooner  into  leaf, 
producing  stronger  growths  and  finer  bunches,  and  plactf  the  roots  more 
in  harmony  with  the  branches  than  is  the  case  where  the  border  is  quite 
cold  and  the  interior  very  warm. 

A  hotbed  on  a  Vine  border  is  made  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
although  it  need  not  be  very  large,  it  ought  to  be  made  up  to  retain  the 
best  until  the  cold  weather  is  past.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
them  up  to  retain  the  heat  for  three  months,  and  the  proper  time  to  put 
them  on  is  at  the  time  the  vinery  is  first  closed,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  it  will  then  be  felt  at  the  time  it  is  most  wanted,  which  is  just  as  the 
leaves  and  bunches  are  developing.  Last  spring  we  omitted  to  put  a 
hotbed  on  our  early  vinery  border,  and  the  deficiency  was  so  visible  on 
the  Vines  all  the  year  through  that  the  hotbed  system  will  now  become 
an  annual  practice. — ^A  Kitchen  Gasdeneb. 


THE  SETTING,  STONING  AND  SWELLING  OF  GRAPBS- 

When  I  sent  you  a  few  lines  on  the  above  subject  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  many  intelligent  gardeners  and  others  would  take  the 
same  scientific  interest  I  take  myself  in  any  abnormal  results  from  good 
Vine  culture.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  the  interest,  if  not  the  instruc- 
tion, which  accompanies  this  very  important,  and  to  me  very  enter- 
taip.iug  study  or  pursuit,  would  be  heigatened  by  the  assumption  of  at 
any  rate  average  skill  and  good  management  in  the  examples  and  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  given  from  West  Lynn,  otherwise  I  at  least 
should  not  have  troubled  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  a 
rather  different  opinion,  but  if  so  the  reflection  is  very  harmless,  except 
in  any  possible  rebound  it  may  have  upon  himself.  However,  on  this 
matter,  as  on  all  others  outside  the  subject  of  Vine  "  feeding  **  and  what 
may  directly  concern  it,  I  shall  leave  the  actual  cultivator  to  speak  for 
himself.  Upon  this  I  am  challenged,  and  am  happy  to  reply  ;  for 
though  I  naturally  make  no  profession  of  efficiency  in  practical  garden- 
ing, I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  and  support  any  of  my  previona 
statements  of  practical  detail,  gardening  or  other. 

I  have  said  then  that  the  West  Lynn  Vines  are  kept  well  and  duly 
supplied  with  all  the  manurial  food  they  require,  and  being  pretty 
intimately  acquainted  and  connected  with  agricultural  experiments,  I 
certainly  should  not,  as  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  think,  speak  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  manures  from  which  nitrogen  was  absent.  This  is  but  an 
initifid  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  the  subject  of  manuring.  Mr.  Taylor, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  the  Vines  to  be  starving,  and  is  kind  enough  to 
give  several  leading  indications  by  which  it  may  be  made  known  if 
such  is  the  case  or  not  In  this  connection  I  will  leave  Mr.  Stephen  Castle 
to  answer  for  himself,  only  asking  Mr.  Taylor  to  inquire  of  any  com- 
petent person  who  saw  the  Gros  Golman  Grapes  from  West  Lynn  which 
took  a  prize  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  in  the  autumn,  if  he  can 
point  to  20  or  25  lbs.  of  better  Grapes  cut  from  a  Vine  of  one  rod  of 
this  variety.  Grapes  of  more  perfect  finish,  of  better  berry,  of  deeper 
colour,  or  greater  density  of  bloom.  Anyhow,  is  such  a  crop  likely  to 
be  cut  from  a  starved  Vine  ?  Again,  did  Mr.  Taylor  ever  see  a  starved 
Gros  Colman  Vine  produce  upon  three  rods  forty  bunches  of,  in  all 
respects,  good  and  well  finished  Grapes,  and  of  the  estimated  average 
weight  of  2  lbs.  per  bunch  ?  The  same  Vine  perfecting  besides  the  crop 
a  very  vigorous  fourth  rod  of  5-8ths  inch  diameter,  which,  thougn 
stopped  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  might  have  been  carried  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side,  and  ripened  all  the  way.  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  all  the  Vines  at  West  Lynn  have  received  precisely  similar 
treatment  throughout  in  regard  to  applications  of  lime  or  other 
manurial  food. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  an  application  to  the  surface  of  a  Vine 
border  of  14  lbs.  of  lime — presumably  caustic  lime,  though  he  does  not 
say  so,  or  it  would  be  entirely  harmless — ^is  enough  to  destroy  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  nitrogenous  food  which  that  border  has  previously 
contained,  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  he  is  in  error.  I  will  say  at  once^ 
however,  that  caustic  lime  has  never  been  applied  at  West  Lynn  by  my 
advice  or  derire  except  in  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  only  of  im- 
proving the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  As  a  manure  where  lime 
IS  wanted  I  have  uniformly  advised  the  use  of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime  as  being  more  soluble,  and  therefore  more  quickly  available  and 
better  as  a  food  than  common  lime,  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  in  any 
safe  quantity.  It  was  only  recently  that  Mr.  S.  Castle,  by  the  advice  of  a 
great  authority,  who  recommended  the  caustic  lime  in  preference, 
without  appending  the  caution  he  now  thinks  needed  of  moderation, 
used,  or  wished  to  use,  it  in  preference  to  the  gypsum.  Strange  to  say 
also  the  cue  of  quantity  was  taken  from  Mr.  Taylor*s  own  receipt  in 
'*  Vines  at  Longleat,"  and  as  he  there  says  the  effect  of  the  application 
was  extremely  successful  and  immediate,  surely  it  can  scarcely  have 
destroyed^  everything  in  the  shape  of  nitrogenous  matters  in  his 
border. 

I  concede  at  once,  however,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  got  hold  of  one 
element  of  truth  in  his  statements  upon  caustic  lime,  and  of  it  he  shall 
have  the  benefit  without  further  delay.  It  is  no  doubt  bad  gardening 
to  apply  common  lime  with  any  ammoniacal  manures,  and  one  I  should 
never  sanction,  though  I  do  not  think  the  practical  effects  would  in 
any  case  be  nearly  so  serious  as  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  imagine,  and  certainly 
not  so  as  lime  has  been  used  at  West  Lynn.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  and  as 
Mr.  S.  Castle  knows  very  well,  I  prefer,  on  this  very  accoiint,  not  using 
caustic  lime  at  all  as  a  manure.  If  common  lime  is  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  of  course  the  sulphuric  acid  which  previously  fixed  the 
ammonia  therein  is  immediately  liberated,  as  the  nose  readily  detects. 
The  sulphuric  acid  will  leave  the  ammonia  for  the  lime.  A  similar 
result  tflkkes  place  when  other  ammoniacal  matter  is  placed  in  actual 
contact  with  lime,  but  such  a  connection  only  occurs  to  a  very  modified 
extent  in  any  ordinary  practice,  and  so  far  from  a  large  dressing  of 
lime  robbing  a  Vine  border  of  all  previously  applied  manure,  it  could 
at  most  only  affect  the  surface  where  it  was  pointed  in.  Besides,  I  ank 
in  a  position  to  prove  to  Mr.  Taylor,  if  he  requires  it,  by  certain  experi- 
ments within  my  knowledge,  that  such  a  dressing  of  lime  is  rendered 
perfectly  innocuous  as  a  destroyer  of  nitrogenous  materials  within  three 
months  of  application.  By  that  time  it  will  have  attracted  sufficient 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  if  it  could  find  acidity  nowhere  else  to 
neutralise  its  caustic  properties.  Such  neutralisation  would  take  place 
still  quicker  if  exposed  to  the  air  before  application,  hence  the  practice 
of  so  doing  in  great  lime-using  districts.  Tne  lime  then  becomes  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  chalk,  and  Mr.  Taylor  will  not  contend  that  chalky 
soils  are  by  any  means  necessarily  infertile. 

There  isalso  within  my  knowledge  a  garden  of  adhesive  soil  upon  which 
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90  tana  per  acre  of  limo  (H  lbs.B  squiire  yard)  worked  immediate  andatart- 
lisg  results.     It  at  once  became,  aod  baa  since  remained,  of  great  rcpnte 
tuoongst   ne^hbooring  gardens  ot  lite  character  for  extreme  fertility, 
mainly  because  of  Its  improved  meclianical  condition.      Will  Mr.  Taylor 
point  to  a  case  of  land  rendered  sterile  by  lime— as  without  nitrogen  it 
most  be — whilst  haying  a  normal  and  reasonable  quantity  ot  manure  judi- 
CioDBly  applied  as  well  I    Truly  lime  ia  sometimes  in  bad  repute  as  a 
soil  exhauster,  but  usually  because  it  has  been  applied  to  laud  cliolccd 
with  floor  and  inert  vegetable  matter,  whicii,  when  rendered  sweet  and 
saitable  for  plant  food  by  the  lime,  iiaa  nonrished  abundant  crops.    An 
inference  has  therefore  been  ignorantly  drawn  that  equal  results  would 
follow  all  succeeding  applications  of  lime,  and  that  nothing  else  was 
wanted.     Bat  obviously,  when  all  the  previously  stored  food  had  been 
liberated  and  utilised  fresheupplies  would  be  required,  and  the  lime  may 
not  have  acted  in  such  case  as  a  food  at  all.    I  maintain  therefore  that 
the   li   Iba.  of  lime  applied  by  Mr,  8.  Castle  to  the  Vine  borders  in 
February  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  exert  much,  if  any,  injurious  effect  to 
the  food  wtiicb  was  given  the  Vines  in  Maj  and  June — the  first  time  of 
feeding — and   that  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  then   applied, 
tboDgb  wrong  in  principle,  was  not  sufficient  to  neutralise  to  any  serious 
extent  the  large  amount  of  liquid  and  other  manures.    No  better  proof 
that  this  was  go  could  be  given  than  was  at  once  evident  in  the  hearty 
and  decided  response  of  the  Vines  to  the  drcssins,  to  their  general  vigour 
throoghout  the  season,  and  the  way  tbey  finished  their  wood  and  crop. 
Moreover,  a  Vine  or  two  under  experiment — perhaps  itmight  be  difficult 
to  BUggeet  many  untried  experiments  of  this  nature  at  West  Lynn — with 
aolpbate   of  ammonia,  showed  that  the  roots  had  absorbed  too  much 
nitrogen,  wbicli  would  hardly  have  occurred  in  the  nae  of  a  material  so 
very  easily  robbed  ot  its  ammonia,  if  there  had   been  enough  lime  to 
dissipate  it  quickly  into  the  atmosphere.    It  is  true  that  potash  salts 
were  applied  in  eicessive  doses  some  years  ago  to  a  few  Vines  for  experi- 
ment only.     It  will  surprise  Mr.  Taylor  to  know,  however,  that  those  bo 
treated  exhibit  to  this  day  the  marked  advantage  tbey  liave  always 
shown  over  those    having  the    lighter   dressing.      Having    read   the 
experiments  of  M.  Ville  withpotasion  Vines  I  am  not  so  mucli  surprised 
as  Mr.  Taylor.     If  there  has  Been  any  auficring  for  want  of  moderation 
in  treatment  at  West  Lynn  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  shown  in  too 
heavy  cropping.     We  all  have  our  weaknesses ;  and  I  should  say  that  the 
chief  weakness  of  Hr.  8.  Castle,  as  perhaps  also  my  own,  is  too  much 
pleasure  in  teeing  a  successful,  whiciL  means  a  full  as  well  as  properly 
nniahcd  crop,  with  its  attendant  riska.    It  is  only,  however,  in  Injlividual 
instances  that  any  injury  has  been  done  In  this  respect.     My  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  upon  the  main  question  at  issue  the  cause  of  certain 
nnnaual  locil  difflcnlties  ia  the  fertilisation  of  Grapes — which  I  had 
supposed  to  be  of  wider-interest — Mr,  Taylor  cannot  at  present  be  said 
tolMTe  furnished  any  very  helpful  or  tenable  theories. — Fbopbibtob. 


it'ieast  want  of  thought,  there  most  be  to  let  the  question  go 
a  beggfog  so  long.  The  answer,  however,  when  it  did  come  if  in  a  little 
space  comes  with  great  force,  especially  from  so  high  an  authority, 
iWt  IV.  Taylor  should  be  the  one  to  detect  my  weak  points  I  am  neither 
surprised  nor  cast  down.  Having  no  pet  theory,  if  by  noting  particulars 
of  practice  and  its  resalts  in  reference  to  the  Vines  under  my  charge  I 
am  constnined  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  I  must  expect 
criticism.  Without  doubt  criticism  is  good  even  thougli  at  times  severe, 
and  so  with  the  Editor's  consent  I  shall  be  always  open  to  supplya  line, 
not  necessarily  to  record  my  SQCoeases,  but  if  needs  be  the  reverse,  for 
the  general  good.  The  present  question  ia  this— Why,  with  such  im- 
moderate treatment  of  them,  I  should  to-day  hsve  a  bunch  of  Grapes 
worth  BO  calling  to  look  at  I  Yet  with  no  desire  at  all  to  apeak  boast- 
fuUy,  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  some  of  the  great  authorities  with  several 
bunches  now  or  in  the  apting,  Climatal  conditions  vary  much  I  believe. 
We  have  a  good  sain  breeze,  especially  at  high  tides  with  wind  from  the 
north.  All  the  more  reason  tor  being  careful  in  front  ventilation  at  any 
time,  bat  more  particularly  after  the  Grapes  are  ripa.  Those  who  are 
in  lafonr  ot  front  ventilation  after  Grapes  are  ripe  are  welcome  to  their 
opinion,  I  emphatically  say  the  soundness  of  my  berries  is  due  mainly 
to  the  tact  of  v.ry  little  air  being  Bimitted  aftor  the  Grapes  were 
eoloured.  This  ia  not  an  entirely  new  idea,  but  represents  my  practice. 
Having,  as  1  thought,  dealt  very  fully  with  my  details  in  Vine  culture, 
more  especially  with  a  view  to  obtain  perfect  berries,  I  thought  Mr. 
"Riylor  wonld  scarcely  desire  more  information.  I  wish  he  had  to  prune 
my  Vines,  his  hands  and  shoulders  would  let  him  know  the  wood  is  ripe. 
I  send  a  few  cuttings  in  order  that  yon  can  judge  for  yourself.  I  take 
It  this  is  the  liot  year  I  ever  had  for  ripening  wood.  I  fancy  there  is  an 
abundance  of  pollen,  and  it  the  rods  were  gently  tapped,  as  is  done  by 
most  growers,  there  would  be  sufficient  to  dnat  the  immediate  leaves 
thickly,  PoUon  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  necessity,  yet  how  is  it  that  at 
times  a  few  small  bunches  on  weak  laterals  show  such  an  abundance  of 
poUen,  yet  these  do  not  produce  the  best  berries  i  My  son  seriously  pro- 
posed sending  a  parcel  of  fat  worma  from  my  Vine  borders  tor  inspec- 
tion, this  too  at  the  worst  time  ot  year ;  but  1  daresay  the  Bditordoes 
not  want  any,  he  can  have  them  if  he  wlabea.  This  is  my  answer 
as  to  the  quality  of  my  "  starved  "  borders.  Once  in  Sussex  it  waemy  lot 
to  have  a  very  tenacious  clay  to  deal  with,  here  I  have  a  stiff,  plastic 
marl  that  will  out  up  like  plecesof  liver.  To  keep  such  a  material  open 
requires  more  than  ordinary  measures. 

What  I  am  still  hoping  to  see  solved  is  why  stoning  should  be  so 
generally  defective.    Lime  was  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  mj  faults  in 


this  respect,  and  I  was  told  we  could  not  use  too  much.  That  I  have 
benefitei  the  borders  mechanically  I  am  well  aware,  and  the  Vines  are 
healthy.  Any  further  writing  will,  I  hope,  be  less  beside  the  mark.  I 
sha'lleave  caustic  lime  alone. and  use  gypsum  in  futurofor  stoning.  Had  I 
only  one  house  I  could  not  be  so  sure,  but  have  no  doubt  now  the  fault 
ot  detective  fertilisation  was  in  the  temperature  or  atmoaphere.  Seven 
houses  should  present  a  variety,  not  a  conformity  of  results.  It  is  a  very 
general  complaint,  no  matter  how  large  the  berry.  Chat  stones  are  needed. 
How  many  think  to  examine  for  this  question  of  stoning?  Until  I  get 
a  majority  ot  four-seeded  berries  I  shall  not  be  cont«ut.  It  may  interest 
the  Editor  to  know  I  have  one  small  bunch  of  Bnckland  Sweetwater  in 
the  Grape  room  now,  cut  last  week,  plump,  and  yet  having  very  few 
berries  with  mote  than  two  stones.  If  Mr.  Taylor's  very  inquiring  letter 
is  the  cause  of  others  entering  the  field  I  shall  be  glad,  even  though 
the  evidence  may  be  against  me.  Setting,  stoning,  and  swelling  of 
Grapes  cannot  but  Ije  very  important  subjects.  Ventilate  the  whole 
matter  thoroughly.  Surely  some  gooi  may  come  of  it,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  if  the  great  authorities  always  succeed  in  producing  the 
normal  quantity  of  ston^ — Stephen  CiBiLB,  Maaa^er,  WeH  Lynn, 

[The  wood  sent  is  good  ;  perhaps  Mr,  Taylor  will  send  a  sample  for 
comparison.  The  worms  will  be  better  where  they  are  than  at  this 
ofBce.] 


CHALLENGE  TROPHIES. 

The  letter  ot  Mr,  Wm.  Bardney,  in  your  issue  of  the  ISth  instint,  ia 
not  to  my  mind  conclusive  as  against  challenge  trophies.    It  money 

eriies  are  sufficiently  large,  why  object  to  challenge  ti-ophies!  It  Mr. 
ardney's  contention  was  carried  out  to  ila  logical  conclusion,  the  prizes 
in  the  premier  classes  in  an  exhibition  would  be  unfairly  large  in  com< 
parison  with  the  remaining  classes.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where 
societies  have  been  eventually  Injured  by  too  much  attention  iKing  paid 
to  sensational  priies,  to  the  exclusion  ot  sufficient  encouragement  being 
given  to  the  local  and  general  classes.  It  is  qnestjonable  if  the  popu- 
larity which  these  great  priies  wonld  give  to  an  exhibition  would  not  be 
counlflracted  by  the  damping  effect  whicli  their  strain  upon  the  reeourcea 
of  a  society  would  have  upon  the  general  classes.  Each  exhibitor  in 
the  latter  ha.i  his  cirale  of  friends,  who  take  greater  interest  in  hia 
success  than  perhaps  they  do  in  the  premier  classes,  and  a  more  healthjr 
rivalry  is  created  by  sufficiently  encouraging  all  classes  of  eihibitoia 
than  by  giving  undue  prominence  to  the  lai^r  classes.  One  ot  the 
moat  encouraging  signs  of  the  permanence  ot  the  interest  in  Chrysan- 
themum growing  which  haa  sprang  up  in  recent  years,  ia  the  hold  It  haa 
taken  upon  the  moBses.  By  all  means  let  the  principal  prizes  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  induce  eminent  growers  to  exhibit,  and  thus  put  a  high 
standard  before  the  rising  cultivator,  but  If  a  prise  of  :eiO  or  £16  and 
a  challenge  cup,  with  a  chance  of  winning  valuable  prizes  in  the  other 
classes,  is  not  sufficient,  it  ia  questionable  if  a  large  prize,  such  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  cup  were  to  be  finally  won  at  the  first  competition, 
would  have  that  effect.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  o(  the  Hnll  Society 
seems  to  have  the  true  ring  in  it,  and  at  the  risk  ot  being  opposed  to  the 
opinion  ot  such  a  competent  authority  as  Mr.  Bardney,  I  muat  give  my 
opinion  in  tatour  of  ohallenge  vases, — Bbtbelkt. 

AMY  FDBZE— A  NEW  CLASS  WANTED. 

Ip  "  T,  W,"  cannot  perceive  any  material  diSerence  between  hia 
suggested  plan  of  relegating  hybrid  and  flat-petalled  Japanese  toclasses 
ot  admittedly  refleied  blooms  of  Chinese  origin,  and  the  counter  pro- 
posal to  form  a  special  class  tor  the  two  former,  his  perplexity  is  not  to 
be  wandered  at  in  respect  to  decisions  arnved  at  under  the  present  rules 
and  schedules. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  appear  to  understand  how  a  bloom  of 
Amy  Furze  may,  when  young,  be  considered  as  a  refleied,  while  when 
developed  it  is  regardal  with  lesa  favour  as  such.  When  this  variety 
was  first  exhibited  and  certificated  at  Klngaton  it  was  regarded  by  all 
who  saw  it  as  having  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  type  than  to  any 
other,  hence  was  described  as  a  reflexed  variety  in  the  reports  and  in 
catalogues.  The  true  character  of  the  variety  was  not  then  developed. 
Lost  November  Amy  Furie  was  certificated  in  two  collections  of  plants 
at  the  Crystsl  Palace,  and  though  the  blooms  ou  the  plants  were  small 
and  bad  not  displayed  their  full  character  the  variety  was  not  certi- 
ficated as  a  reflexed,  but  because  of  its  distinctness  and  attractivenesr. 
Some  developed  examples  in  stands  of  refleied  blooms  weakened  those 
stands  without  a  doubt,  and  must  have  done  so  in  the  estiTnation  of  every 
competent  judge  In  the  kingdom,  simply  because  whatever  of  th« 
roflexetl  character  they  may  have  displayed  When  young  had  departel 
from  them,  and  they  then  showed  unmiatakeably  their  Japanese  origin 
and  properties.  When  blooms  are  staged  as  reflexed,  as  such  they  must 
be  judged,  and  to  act  on  any  other  basis  must,  obviously,  bo  to  act 
erroneously. 

I  have  worked  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  ot  the  best  judges  In  the 
kingdom  this  year,  and  not  In  one  instance  has  there  been  any  evidence  ot 
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obBtaclee  arising  from  "  pecaliarities  "  or  'Meanings,"  bnt,  on  the  con- 
trary, complete  unanimity  in  acting  on  recognised  principles.  Indiyidual 
^incies  appear  to  be  in  another  direction. 

As  I  understand  the  whole  subject  of  classification  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  varieties 
admissible  in  a  possible  nev  class  will  no  doubt  be  officially  indicated  ; 
were  I  to  enumerate  them  the  individual  peculiarity  theory  would 
perhaps  be  trotted  out  again,  for  though  it  only  amounts  to  a  phantom, 
yet  phantoms  have  sometimes  a  disturbing  influence. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  judges  to  make  laws,  but  to  understand 
those  that  are  provided  for  their  guidance,  and  to  obey  them  ;  and  when 
the  law  is  not  clear  it  Is  the  rule  to  give  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that 
arises  to  an  exhibitor,  instead  of  disqualifying  his  exhibit,  and  to  judge 
the  blooms  on  their  merits,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  type  thev 
are  staged  to  represent.  Dr.  Sh'irp  and  Cloth  of  Ctold,  which  "  T.  W.^' 
mentions,  are  reflexed  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  with  no  Japanese  blood 
in  them.  The  best  blooms  score  the  highest,  those  that  are  very  small 
and  much  quilled  on  the  one  hand,  and  overblown  and  dingy  on  the 
other,  being  estimated  accordingly.— A  J0DOE« 

PRINCESS  BLANCHE. 
Late  Chrysanthemums  can  be  classed  in  two  sections  ;  any  notes  of 
certain  varieties  being  seen  or  exhibited  in  bloom  at  this  season  of  the 
vear  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  such  varieties  are  naturally 
late  bloomers,  for  many  of  the  earliest  ones,  like  varieties  of  early  Peas, 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  best  late  crops  for  succession.  There  are 
those  that  should  naturally  bloom  in  November,  but  from  some  cause— 
such  as  damage  to  the  first  buds  by  winds,  frosts,  or  insects,  or  being 
intentionally  disbudded,  a  secondary  growth  is  caused  which  is  growing 
on  when  the  earlier  buds  would  have  been  in  fiower,  and  which  conse- 
quently retards  the  blooming  beyond  the  natural  season.  Late  propa- 
gation or  weak  cultivation  will  have  the  same  effect  in  prolonging  the 
flowering  season.  There  are  others  that  may  now  be  properly  termed 
midseason  varieties,  but  which  in  the  ordinary  way  are  called  late 
blooming  varieties — viz..  Princess  Teck,  and  what  may  now  be  termed 
the  Teck  section,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newingtoo,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Lord 
Eversley,  and  Chas.  Qibson,  also  Ethel,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones,  Lady 
Carey,  Lady  Slade,  Angelina,  Pelican,  and  also  Ceres,  the  latter  being 
the  latest,  but  neither  of  these  is  so  late  as  one  or  two  others 
that  have  been  recently  introduced.  We  have  now  one  or  two  naturally 
midwinter  varieties,  one  of  which.  Princess  Blanche,  is  the  object  of 
this  note.  To  anyone  requiring  white  flowers  at  Christmas  or  in  the 
new  year— fmd  there  are  few  who  do  not — this  variety  is  especially 
valuable,  and  cannot  be  too  widely  cultivated  to  fill  up  the  gap  generally 
felt  between  the  two  eeasons.  For  using  in  combination  with  Poin- 
settias,  Euphorbia  jacquinisBflota,  and  other  gay  midwinter  flowers  for 
table  or  room  decoration,  they  would  be  very  efEective.  It  is  a  varietv 
of  1886  of  the  Japanese  section ;  it  has  a  very  dwarf  robust  habit,  with 
bright  glossy  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  pure  ivory  white,  measuring  from 
4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  florets  glossy  and  of  great  substance,  outer 
ones  broad,  pointed  at  tips  and  somewhat  recurving  ;  the  centre  ones  are 
narrower  which  slightly  twist  and  curl  with  age,  giving  them  a  true 
Japanese  character. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy^s  inquiry,  patre  568,  I  consider 
Lady  Matheson  cannot  be  classed  in  any  other  section  but  Japanese, 
although  it  no  doubt  has  much  incurved  blood  in  it.  It  is  a  mid- 
season  variety  with  flowers  of  a  creamy  white  shading  to  primrose  in 
the  centre,  florets  semi-tubulated,  slightly  incurving  at  the  tips.  The 
otiier  variety  mentioned  I  am  not  acquainted  with.— -Q.  Obchabd. 

EIVAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

I  OBSEBVS  that  my  friend  Mr.  Woodcock  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  annually  held  by  the  Sheffield  and 
HaJlamshire  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society  is  a  representa- 
tive one  in  any  sense,  and  when  I  stated  that  "  there  ought  only  to  be 
one  representative  exhibition,"  he  agrees  to  it  as  an  abstract  proposition 
only.  The  &ct  that  such  shows  have  been  held  annually  for  ten  con- 
secutive years,  and  for  seven  years  without  a  rival,  and  that  they  have 
been  considered  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Shows,  gives  them  *'  the  right  of  priority  **  and  the  right— up  to  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Sheffield  and  West  Biding  Chrysanthemum 
Society  three  years  ago—- of  being  considered  as  representative  of 
Sheffield  as  a  town ;  and  the  fact  tbkt  there  are  some  gardeners  (my- 
self included),  anxateurs,  and  others  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  rules  of  that  Society  and  so  avail  themselves  of  its  privi- 
leges, does  not  deprive  them  of  those  rights ;  neither  does  the  possibility 
of  there  being  numerous  better  Chrysanthemum  plants  and  flowers  in 
the  neighbourhood  than  are  to  be  seen  at  those  shows  ;  bnt  I  should 
like  to  know  where  there  is  a  flower  show  of  any  kind  that  contains 
"^ithin  itself  all  the  best  examples  of  garden  produce  within  the  dis- 
trict 7  and  supposing  there  ever  was  such  a  phenomenon,  where  is  the 
non-exhibitor  at  such  to  be  found  that  would  admit  it  7  Would  he  not 
declare  that  he  *'  had  better  stuff  than  that  at  home  7"  But  after  all, 
what  does  it  signify  which  is  "  The  Original  Pie  Shop  7"  The  public 
will  flock  most  to  that  shop  which  provides  the  best  pies  and  best  ac- 
commodation, and  as  there  is  not  sufficient  custom  in  Sheffield  to  keep 
two  such  '*  Pie  Shops,"  the  proprietors  of  one  of  them  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  "  file  a  petition." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Sheffield  and  West  Ridin?  Chrysanthemom  Society 
manage  their  exhibitions  in  a  broader  and  more  generous  spirit,  I 
think  they  are    undoubtedly   most   worthy   of   the  suj>port  of   the 


public,  and  I  believe  they  will  continue  to  have  that  support ;  but  I 
regret  very  much  that  stumblingblocks  to  the  union  of  the  two  Societic« 
should  have  been  made  out  of  such  unsubstantial  things  as  '*  repre- 
sentation" and  •*  priority  ;'*  however,  the  sooner  they  are  kicked  out  of 
the  way  the  better.  Mr.  Woodcock  and  I  are  in  unison  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Societies.  He  says  nine-tenths 
of  their  members  are  desirous  of  such  union,  and  I  am  informed  that 
many  members  of  the  other  Society  are  also  willing  for  the  two  Societies 
to  join  ;  that  being  so,  what  obstacle  prevents  the  union  7  Probably  it 
is  the  question  of  the  individuality  of  the  two  Societies.  I  would  sug- 
gest—but I  do  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  my  friends  who  know  me 
best  will  fully  appreciate  my  extreme  ncrvousnesi*— that  the  Sheffiela 
and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society  omit  the  words  "West 
Riding"  from  their  title,  for  Sheffield  requires  no  "  handle  "  or  anything- 
else  to  its  "name,  and  call  it  simply  '*  The  Sheffield  Chrysanthemnm 
Society ;"  and  that  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Rardeners  merge  the 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  they  have  annually  held  in  connectk>n  with 
th-'ir  Mutual  Improvement  Society  into  this  one  distinctive  Sheffiekt 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  This  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  their  part, 
and  one  that  would  redound  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  their  Society. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  deputation  from  each  Society  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  position  of  affairs  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  arrive  at  an 
amalgamation  if  possible. — J.  Udalx,  Elford, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  AMY  FXTRZE. 
I  All  very  glad  your  correspondent  «  T.  W."  has  called  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  anomalous  position  of  Amy  Fnne.  "  A  Judge,** 
on  page  546,  savs  the  more  it  displays  its  Japanese  origin  the  more  it^ 
weakens  a  reflexed  stand.  An  experienced  Judge  on  the  same  page 
says,  though  out  of  place  in  such  stanos,  blooms  are  judged  on  their  merits 
when  in  them  ;  if  so,  where  do  they  weaken  a  refiexed  stand  ?  Again, 
he  says  as  they  develope  their  character,  they  become  spreading- 
Japanese,  and  lose  points  as  reflexed  flowers.    Who  is  to  tell  the  tuning- 

yotnt  of  a  reflexed  flower  into  a  Japanese  7  I  quit^  agree  with  *'  A 
ndge"  that  it  should  be  confirmed  as  one  thing  or  the  other— not  a  re- 
flexed fiower  one  day  and  a  Japanese  the  next ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  most  questionable  position.  I  think  a  fiower  should  be  classed  aa 
what  it  is  when  fully  expanded.  If  you  did  that  I  think  Amy  Furse- 
would  be  a  Japanese.  I  do  not  know  if  either  of  the  two  Judges  officiated 
at  the  Liverpool  Show,  where  a  stand  of  six  refiexed  blooms  was  passed 
over  without  a  prize— a  stand,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  that  was  the  best  in  the  Show.  Amy  Furze  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fault  in  that  stand.  Was  it  judged  on  its  merits  in  that  case  ? 
Perhaps  "  Another  Judge  "  can  give  us  his  opinion.— T.  H. 

MRS.  G.  CAESY  SPORT. 

I  BEND  yon  a  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  Carey.  It  is  now,  I  think,  eight 
years  ago  since  I  sent  that  variety  out  I  have  never  heard  of  it  varying 
in  colour  before. — H.  Caknbll. 

[This  is  a  very  remarkable  ''  sport,"  much  larger  than  the  blooms  of 
the  (white)  variety  accompanying  it,  and,  unlike  them,  has  not  twisting 
and  mcurving  fioreta  The  bloom  is  as  large  as  an  average  B  -lie  Paule» 
and  not  very  dissimilar  in  colour  from  some  dark  forms  of  that 
variety.]  _^_^___^^_^_^ 

PROFESSIONAL     GARDENERS*     FRIENDLY     BENEFIT 

SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Professional  Gardeners'  Friendly  Benefit 
Society  held  their  annual  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  oB 
December,  at  the  *<  Green  Dragon  Hotel,"  GuiMford  Street,  Leeds. 
Mr.  James  Inman,  the  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair  at 
the  after-dinner  proceedings,  and  Mr. William  Grix  (the  Vice-Presklent> 
the  vice  chair.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Alderman  Scarr  (the 
Mayor),  Mr.  Joseph  Bradley,  Meanwood  ;  Mr.  Henry  Hick,  Manchester ; 
Mr.  Robert  Leatherstone,  Mr.  John  Sunley,  Milford  Junction ;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Mr.  George  Hemming,  Mr,  J.  W. 
FrankUnd,  Mr.  WUliam  Green,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  Mr.  WUliam  Sunley, 
Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Jamieson,  Treasurer.  Letters  of  apology 
were  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Oxley,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.  Tb& 
last-named  gentleman  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Society,  which  had 
now  arrived  at  manhood,  would  have  a  great  future  of  usefulness.  The 
Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  attributed  the  success  of  the 
Society  to  the  support  accorded  to  it  by  its  honorary  members  ;  also  the 
praiBeworthy  endeavours  of  the  Society*s  officers,  one  and  all,  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  interests— especially  Mr.  Sunley,  the  Society's  inde- 
fatigable Secretary,  who  for  the  whole  of  the  twenty-one  veara  the 
Society  had  been  in  existence,  had  made  the  Society's  interest  his  study, 
and  as  a  msrk  of  appreciation  a  testimonial  was  being  raised  for  him. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Wm.  Sunley)  read  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  stated  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence  was  a  subject  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation  ta 
the  members.  Th^  income  for  the  past  year  had  been  £130  17s.  Id., 
and  the  expenditure  £92  198.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£37  17s.  2d.  The  total  amount  now  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Society 
was  £865  9s.,  or  an  average  of  £7  8s.  9d.  each  financial  member.  There 
were  now  twenty  honorary  and  117  financial  members — ^numbers  which 
gave  promise  of  the  future  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Society.  In 
replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  Alderman  Scarr 
said  that  if  he  were  not  Mayor  of  Leeds  he  should  tell  them  that  he  was 
a  land  reformer.    He  believed  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
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gardener's  cnift  wonld  be  better  reoofi^ised  than  it  was  at  present,  as 
the  first  necessity  for  the  sustenance  of  the  coantry.    (Applaase.). 

A  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  eyening  was  spent,  a  number  of  the 
members  oontrlbnting  songs,  &c. 


PLAin^  NAMES. 


CA 


iwd  ■!  a  masliDg  of  the  '*Ghlflwiok  Gardaoan'  Vntoal  ImporoTtntnt  Aao- 
■u"  oa  Dewbtr  SUt,  1887.  By  F.  W.Borbtdg*,  FJ1CL,1LB.I.A..  Oantor  Tilii' 

OML  Bo*BDlaal  Ckideaa,  DabUn;  temsdy  of  the  B.A8. Oardent,  Ohkviak;  aaA 

alM  U  tha  Boyal  Oardaoi^  Kew.] 

(  OonH»MeA  from  p9§e  671  last  vol,') 

Ok  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the  great  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebes 
Bit  Bcnlptnred  portraits  of  plants  foreign  to  Egypt)  and  these  haye 
been  by  some  archasologists  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  botanical 
illustrations  in  existence.  It  appears  that  Tuthmosis,  Tuthmes,  or 
Thothmes  II.  (of  the  XIII.  dynasty),  made  an  expedition,  or  campaign 
rather.  Into  Aiabia,  and  he  brought  back  to  Egypt  many  trees'  and 
plants  of  that  countxy,  and  these  he  caused  to  be  carved  on  stone  after 
the  custom  of  the  time.  Here,  in  fact,  you  haye  a  royal  plant  hunter 
and  botanist  to  boot  something  like  Solomon.  These  sculptures  not 
only  represent  the  plant  or  tree,  but  the  leaves  and  fruits  or  seed-pods 
are  shown  separately  after  the  ^hion  in  modem  botanical  illustrations. 
Paper  easts  A  this  work  have  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  the 
well-known  archseologist,  and  these  copies  will  no  doubt  soon  appear  in 
our  national  museums.  Dr.  Mabafi^,  the  professor  of  aneient  history  in 
the  dniversity  of  Dublin,  tells  me  that  the  time  of  Tuthmes  III.  may 
with  tolerable  certainty' be  placed  between  1500  and  1600  B.O.,  that  is  to 
■ay  about  or  a  little  after  the  epoch  of  Moses,  and  so  you  will  perceive 
that  these  stone  portraits  of  plants  are  well-nigh  coeval  with  those 
inscribed  <' tables  of  stone  "  which  Moses  set  before  the  Israelites  after 
leaving  Egypt,  and  which  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  ten  com- 
mandments. But  practically  speaking  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
botanical  studies  and  nomenclature  began  with  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Romans,  and  because  this 
was  so,  the  botanists  of  Europe  in  following  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
of  Borne,  naturally  enough  gave  us  names  in  what  were  the  learned 
languages  of  the  time.  Now-a-days  you  will  find  Latin  plant  names 
even  in  the  more  recent  botanical  books  of  Japan,  but  alongside  these  is 
always  given  the  popular  or  Japanese  nomenclature.  As  to  Greek,  I 
have  httrd  a  prophecy  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  it  will  be  no 
longer  taught  in  colleges  or  in  the  higher  schools.  I  hope  this  may  be 
true,  and  that  our  youth  may  be  led  to  learn  the  living  languages  of 
Europe  instead,  and  with  these  get  a  sound  technical  and  commercial 
education  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  for  a  time  with  the  weU- 
taughtmen  from  other  nations  in  Eufope  who  flock  to  our  shores. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  "  The 
Book  Hunter,"  strips  Greek  nomenclature  of  some  of  its  rags  and  leaves 
it  pretty  mudi  in  the  condition  of  the  '<  Greek  Slave.*'  What  he  says  of 
it  IS  this  :  "  No  doubt  the  ductile  inflections  and  wonderful  facilities  for 
decomposition  and  reconstruction  make  Greek  an  excellent  vehicle  of 
scientific  precision,  and  the  use  of  a  dead  language  saves  your  nomen- 
clature from  being  confounded  with  your  common  talk.  The  use  of  a 
Greek  derivative  gives  notice  that  you  are  scientific.  If  you  speak  of 
an  acanthopteiygian,  it  is  plain  that  you  are  not  discussing  percn  in  re- 
ference to  its  roasting  or  boiling  merits ;  and  if  you  make  an  allusion  to 
monomyarian  malacology,  it  will  not  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  cooking  of  oyster  sauce. 

''Like many  other  meritorious  things,  however,  Greek  nomenclature  is 
mnch  abused.  The  very  reverence  it  is  held  in,  the  strong  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  question  the  accuracy  of  anything  stated 
under  the  shadow  of  a  Greek  name,  or  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
man  who  does  it,  makes  this  kind  of  nomenclature  the  frequent  pro- 
tector of  fallacies  and  quackeries.  It  is  an  instrument  for  silencing 
inquiry,  and  handing  over  the  judgment  to  implicit  belief.  Get  the 
passive  student  once  into  palseozoology,  and  he  takes  your  other  names 
— your  ichthyodorulite,  trc^ntherium,  lepidodendron,  bothrodendron— 
for  granted,  contemplating  them,  indeed,  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe  or 
devotional  reverence.  If  it  be  a  question  whether  a  term  is  categore- 
juatic  (a  word  that  may  be  logically  used  by  itself  as  a  term),  or  is  of  a 
quite  opposite  description,  and  ought  to  be  described  as  subcategore- 
matic,  one  may  take  up  a  very  absolute,  positive  position  without  finding 
many  people  prepared  to  assail  it.  .  .  .  The  great  erect  stone  on  the 
moor  wMch  has  hitherto  defied  all  learning  to  find  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  its  purpose,  or  the  people  who  placed  it 
there,  seems  as  it  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  heathen  darkness  in  which 
it  has  dwelt,  and  to  be  admitted  within  the  community  of  scientific 
truth  by  being  christened  a  monolith  (a  single  stone).  If  it  be  large 
and  shapeless  it  may  take  rank  as  an  amorphous  megalith  (a  shapeless 
big  stone),  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  owner  of  some  muirland  acres, 
finding  them  described  in  a  learned  work  as  '  richly  megalithic  *  (richly 
big-stoned)  became  suddenly  excited  by  hopes  which  were  quickly  ex- 
tinguished when  the  import  of  the  term  was  fully  explained  to  him. 
Should  there  be  anv  remains  of  sculpture  on  such  a  stone  it  becomes  a 
lichoglyph  (a  carved  stone)  or  a  hieroglyph  (sacred  sculpture),  and  if 
thenatureandendof  this  sculpture  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
adepts  they  term  it  a  cryptoglyph  (secret  carving),  and  thus  dignify  by 
a  title  of  hpnour  the  absoluteness  of  their  ignorance.  The  vendors  of 
quack  medicines  and  cosmetics  are  aware  of  the  power  of  Greek  nomen- 
clature.   .    •    •    But  perhaps  the  confidence  in  the  protective  power 


of  Greek  designations  reached  its  climax  in  an  attempt  made  to  save 
thieves  from  punishment  by  calling  them  'kleptomaniacs*  (insane 
thieves).'* 

Buskhi,  in  his  "  Queen  of  the  Air/*  says  ;  "  I  wish  they  (the  philOi* 
sophers)  would  use  English  instead  of  Greek  words.  When  I  want  to 
know  why  a  leaf  is  green  they  tell  me  it  is  coloured  by  '  chlorophyiy 
which  ai  first  sounds  very  instructive  ;  but  if  they  would  say  [uainly 
that  a  leaf  is  coloured  green  by  a  thing  whic^  is  called  '  green  leaf/ 
we  should  see  more  precisely  how  far  we  had  got.  However,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  life  is  connected  with  cellular  structure  called  proto- 

Slasm,  or,  in  English, '  first  stuck  together,*  whence  conceivably  through 
euteroplasms  or  second  stickings,  and  tritoplasms  or  third  stickings,  we 
reach  the  highest  plastic  phase  in  the  human  pottery,  which  differs  from 
common  china  ware  primarily  by  a  measurable  degree  of  heat,  developed 
in  breathing,  which  it  borrows  •  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  while  it 
lives,  and  which  it  as  certainly  returns  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  when 
it  dies.** 

In  a  word,  is  it  not  time  to  be  serious  and  to  utter  a  "  not  loud  but 
deep  '*  protest  against  verbal  mountebanks  who  seek  to  hide  their  igno* 
ranee  and  to  beguile  us  by  very  often  needlessly  using  Greek  or  I^tis 
names  7  Botanisto,  however,  may  the  more  especially  te  excused  if  they 
have  evinced  a  leaning  towards  Greek  names,  seeing  that  two  of  th^ 
early  philosophers  or  physicians  of  Greece  wrote  on  plants  at  a  period 
when  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Europe  generally.  The  fint  was 
Theophrastus  of  Eresius  (b.O.  874 — ^286),  and  the  secona  was  Dioscorides 
(A.D.  40),  and  to  the  writings  of  these  two  men  much  attention  was  at 
one  time  given  by  early  European  and  British  botanists,  and  tons  of 
editions  and  translations  of  their '  books,  with  countless  commentaries 
have  been  made. 

Whe9  we  come  to  the  Roman  or  Latin  authors  we  find  Cato  (B.a 
150),  or  six  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Borne  itself,  writes  of 
gardens,  which  he  says,  "  should  have  a  southern  aspect  and  be  well 
supplied  with  water,*'  and  he  is  very  particular  in  his  directions  for 
the  cultivation  of  Asparagus.  He  also  menHons  seven  varieties  of 
Olive,  six  good  varieties  of  Grapes,  four  or  five  Apples,  five  of  Pears^ 
six  of  Figs,  three  of  Nuts,  and  also  alludes  to  Pomegranates.  Services, 
Quinces,  and  Plums.  But  it  is  Pliny  the  Elder  (A.D.  23-79)  who  is  most 
explicit  as  to  the  fruit  and  other  importations  into  the  Roman  gardens 
of  nis  time.  Even  at  this  early  date  in  the  Christian  era  the  Romans 
possessed  nearly  all  the  fruits  grown  by  us  to-day,  if  we  except  the 
Orange  (introduced  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century),  and  the  Pine 
Apple.  The  Fig  and  Almond  had  been  brought  from  Syria,  the  Citron 
from  Media,  the  Pomegranate  from  Africa,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
from  Armenia,  the  Apricot  from  Armenia  or  JSpirus,  the  Peach  from 
Persia,  Cucumbers  and  Melons  possibly  from  Armenia  or  Persia,  while 
Cherries  hAl  been  brought  from  Cera^,  in  Pontus,  about  seventy  yevn 
before  Christ.  Pliny  mentions  many  more  varieties  of  fruit  than  Cato, 
so  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  industry  of  a  century  had  made  many 
improvements  in  Roman  gaidenirg.  Cato  and  Pliny  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  many  other  writers  on  gardening  among  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  our  earliest  English  works  od 
gardening  were  at  least  framed  on  Latin  models  even  if  not  often 
directly  copied  or  translated  from  them.  But  with  the  advent  ci 
Englishmen  like  Turner  (1538-1668),  Gerard  (1697),  and  Parkinson 
(1623-40),  and  the  first  of  European  plant  collectors  of  any  note,  Carol os 
Ciusius,  whose  great  "Historia**  was  published  in  1601,  botany  in 
EngUtnd  began  to  spread  and  take  deeper  rootage  among  all  intelligent 
people,  and  the  ground  was  ploughed  ready  for  the  good  seed  of 
Bacon  (1561-1626)  and  of  Evelyn  (1620-1706)  to  take  root  and  bring 
forth  that  harvest  of  a  hundredfold  which  it  is  now  our  privilege  ti> 
enjoy. 

Of  modem  and  living  botanists  and  their  works  It  was  originally  not 
my  intention  to  speak,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  paper  professedlr 
dealing  with  plant  names  to  avoid  allusion  to  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  ^* 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Bentham.  So  far  as 
genera  lire  concerned  it  is  a  colossal  work,  and  it  will  be  the  standard 
authority  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the 
stupendous  amount  of  labour  such  a  work  must  have  absorbed,  and  it 
could  only  have  been  produced,  l^  the  most  acute  and  experienced 
botanists  situated  in  the  best  botanical  environment  in  the  world. 
There  are  t«  o  other  works,  and  these  are  cheap  enough  for  every  gar- 
dener to  possess,  and  possessing  them  he  will  be  pretty  well  prepared 
to  meet  any  question  which  may  arise  on  botany  or  on  garden  plants. 
These  books  are  "  Treasury  of  Botany,"  second  edition,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moore ;  and  '*  Johnson*s  Gardeners*  Dic- 
tionary,*' as  revised  by  Mr.N.  E.  Brown  of  Kew.  A  very  valuable,  but 
more  expensive  ^*  Dictionary  of  Gardening,**  in  four  volumes,  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  George  Nicholson  of  Kew,  and 
this  has  the  advantage  of  many  fine  wood  engravings.  Loudon*8 
'' Encyclopeedia  of  Plants,**  now  and  th^n  to  be  had  for  about  a 
sovereign,  second  hand,  is  also  very  valuable,  although  somewhat  out 
of  date ;  and  those  who  are  bq^ning  the  study  of  botany  should  see 
Sir.  J.  D.  Hooker's  "  Primer,**  published  for  a  shilling  by  Macmillaa 
and  Co.  Two  valuable  works  besides  the  above  are  Casseirs  "  Popular 
Gardening**  and  "Epitome  of  Gardening,**  by  Dr.  Masters  and  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  which  is  the  best  of  all  cheap  (68.)  manuals  on 


Vilmorin*s  "  Jaidin  Potag&re,*^  by  Mr.  Robinson,  called  "  The  TegetaUe 
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Gaiden,"  ie  the  tiKMt  relUble  work  on  vegeteblea,  tlieir  nomeDcUtnie 
audcultnre.  Booka  like  theae  aie  u  necenuy  almoat  as  tools  in  all  good 
g&rdeiie,  and  em  plojers  irho  added  tlia  above  to  their  gardeners'  librariee 
assnredlj  woald  get  mora  than  intorest  on  the  monej  expended. 

To  return  to  oar  t«st.  The  lato  Dr.  John  Llodley,  who  at,  one  time 
waa  the  autocratic  SecretftTj  of  the  Boyal  Horticnltnrftl  Society,  although 
ft  botanist  pure  and  simple,  yet  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  more 
poptUar  nomenclatnre  than  tluit  In  use  during  his  time.  In  his  "  Vege- 
table Eingdom" — the  best  historical  work  of  Ita  day — In  the  preface, 
page  ITU,  we  read  his  opinions  on  this  question  as  follom :  "  No  one  who 
ttas  had  experience  in  the  progress  of  botany  can  doubt  that  it  has  been 
more  impeded  in  this  Muntry  by  the  repolalTe  appearance  of  the 
nttmea  which  it  employs  that  bj  any  other  cause  whatever ;  and  that. 
In  fact,  this  circamstance  has  proved  an  Invincible  obstacle  to  its 
becoming  the scriousocRnpatlon  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  [what 
are  called!  the  learned  languages,  or  who,  being  acquainted  with  them, 
are  fastidious  about  euphony  [right  sounding]  and  Q-reek  or  Latin 
purity."  LIndley  tried  to  anglicise  the  tenninations  In  cases  like  Myrio- 
spermum,  which  he  reduced  to  Hyrospenn,  and  Malanthlum  to  Melanth, 
but  be  met  with  but  slight  success,  lint  if  such  English  names  as  he 
liad  proposed  did  not  become  universally  adopted,  he  consoled  himself 
by  their  rejection  to  the  "masterly  inactivity"  of  indifference,  rather 
than  to  any  intelligeat  and  reasonable  opposition.  He  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  popular  English  names,  and  aptly  Doints 
cut  that  persons  the  most  careless  of  the  dllBcuItiea  of  articulation 
would  prefer  to  speak  of  a  "  Fringe  Myrtle,  rather  than  of  a  Chainje- 
laucium,  and  of  a  Grit-berry  than  of  a  Cbmarostaphylis.  Mere  transla- 
tion of  Latin  or  Greek  names  into  English  is,  as  Lindley  points  out,  neither 
necessary  nor  expedient,  and  he  forgets  not  to  show  that  Latin  or  Greek 
Danes  of  a  pleasing  sound,  such  as  Mimosa,  Arbutus,  Fuchsia,  Primula, 
Orchis,  Iris,  Narcissus,  Ilc,  have  already  passed  into  popular  currency, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  Interfering  with  such  names  as 
these  ;  bat  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  names  as  Qravenhorstia, 
Andizejofskya,  Calncechinns,  Kraschenninkovia,  and  Fleuroschismaty- 
.pas,  or  even  Crypto^OTontus  roll  sweetly  and  infallibly  from  the 
gardener's  tongue  I  Having  had  considerable  experience  in  public 
gardens,  I  know  how  rarely  what  is  tenneil  the  scientific  names  of 
plants  satisfy  the  intelligent  popular  mind.  "  What  Is  this  lovely  plants" 
says  a  lady  visitor.  "  It  is  Cienkowskia  Klrkii,"  yoa  answer,  or  it  may 
be  Owtrowskia  magnifica,  or  if  a  Palm  Phcenicophoram  Seychellornm, 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  comes  the  reply  "  Ah  I  yes,  bnt  what  is 
its  English  name?"  This,  then,  is  the  real  difficulty — viz.,  how  to  make 
plant  names  Intelligible  to  those  who  know  bnt  "  little  Latin  and  less 
of  Greek."  Of  course  we  shall  be  met  with  the  old  parrot  cry  against 
the  use  of  English  names.  Wben  the  Funkias  were  christened  "  Flan 
tain  Lilies  "  it  was  objected  that  the  plant  being  neither  a  Plantain  nor 
a  Lily  the  name  was  donble  erroneous,  and  quite  inappropriate,  bat 
the  name  is  a  good  distinctive  one  and  "came  to  stay  "  as  the  Americans 
have  it.  One  nurseryman  acknowledged  to  me  that  be  liked  the 
.popnlar  name  "  Plantain  Lily  "  becanae  ha  never  could  get  people  to 
buy  these  plants  under  the  name  of  Funkia,  so  repellent  waa  the  sound 
of  the  word  to  Kngiish  feeling.  Besides,  H  we  say  "  Siebold's  Plantain 
LUy,"  that  is  as  de&nite  as  Funkia  Sieboldi.  "  Bronze  Leaf  "  is  quite 
as  definite  and  as  euphonious  as  la  Bodgersia  podophylla.  Very  few 
people  ever  purchased  Agathcea  cielestis  until  Mr.  Cannell,  I  believe  it 
ivas,  called  it  what  really  it  is  "  Blue  Marguerite."  "  Winter  Gladiolus  " 
is  a  better  name  than  Schlzostylia  cocclnca,  and  wliicb  of  you  would 
not  sooner  say  "Hay  Apple"  rather  than  EoHopbyllcm  peltatumi 
Again,  some  while- agreeing  to  the  use  of  old  and  well  fixed  or  assimi- 
lated Englisli  names  as  those  of  Chaucer,  Turner,  Parkinson,  Gerard,  or 
of  Shakespeare,  object  to  the  coining  of  new  names  for  new  introdua- 
tions  or  for  old  plants  having  nit  fixed  popnlar  name.  But  we  who 
like  EnglUh  names  do  not  at  present  object  to  any  plants  beia^  named 
in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  of  course  we  might  object  as  reasonably  In  the 
one  case  as  oar  opponents  in  the  other.  The  apparent  fact  ia,  we  must 
be  "liberal  unioniata,"  and  agree  to  a  well-regulated  system  of  dual 
nomenclature,  Latin-English,  or  Engliab-Latin,  as  the  case  may  be. 
English  names  have,  In  the  main,  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  just  like  legends  and  fniry  talcs,  and  are  often 
associated  with  them.  They  are  the  very  poetry  of  botany.  Latin 
names  don't  look  well  in  English  poetry,  they  represent  a  sort  of  inva- 
sion some  day  to  be  absorbed  or  overcome  arid  banished  by  the  sturdy 
.Saxon  tongue. 

Now  1  wish  yon  Co  clearl7  anderstand  that  this  is  a  question  not  of 
-Latin  Tcniu  English  names,  bnt  of  Latin  and  English  names  combined. 
What  is  desirable  is  a  stat«  of  constant  and  well-regulated  co-operation, 
and  not  one  of  ctHupetltlon  or  supercesaion.  Latin  or  Greek  names  mast 
of  necessity  be  employed  by  the  tiotanist  who  at  the  present  time 
wishes  his  names  acocpted  by  the  botanists  of  other  countries  beside 
car  own.  So  that  at  the  outset  we  fully  grant  to  the  botanists  the  right 
and  freedom  to  use  Latin  or  Greek  whichever  they  like,  merely  asking 
that  snch  names  as  they  may  coin  stiall  be  as  short  and  as  prerty  and 
as  enplionions  as  possible.  But  while  granting  this  much  tor  cosmo- 
politan usage,  and  for  the  sake  of  expediency  and  precision,  some  of  us 
'  eay  and  believe  that  pretty  and  suegestive  Eogliah  names  stionld  also 
be  applied  to  all  plants  that  are  named  or  worth  naming  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  Formerly  the  botanist  did  actually  supply  tliese  secondary 
and  necessary  English  names,  as  a  glance  at  the  earlier  volnmes  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine"  will  show,  but  in  recent  years,  just  when  they 
were  most  required,  this  praiseworthy  old  fashion  has  been  discontinaed. 
The  first  English  botanist  to  mention  popuUr  names  as  well  as  scientific 


onea  waa,  as  I  believe,  Torner  in  bis  "  List  of  the  Names  of  Herba," 

published  in  134D. 

After  all,  is  it  not  curious  to  find  Latin  names  used  so  much  In 
gardens,  while  common  English  names  serve  for  the  more  important 
industry  of  farms  1  What  farmer  would  use  Latin  for  horse,  or  cow,  or 
heifer,  or  sheep,  or  for  his  erepal  No  I  simple  English  is  good  and 
precise  enough  for  ull  the  "  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  "  as  for  "  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  bills."  We  speak  definitely  enough  of  a  donkey  or 
of  an  ass,  but  if  either  of  them  should  eat  a  Thistle  is  that  Thistle  for 
ever  to  be  defined  as  Carduus  arvensis  ?  I  believe  there  are  name- 
mongars  who  would  oblige  the  unoffending  ass  to  swallow  the  name  aa 
well  as  the  Thistle  If  they  could.  We  are  told  to  "  call  a  spade  a  spade," 
and  some  of  ns  would  like  to  call  this  Cardnas  simply  "  Field  Thistle." 
Certainly,  aa  things  are,  we  are  obliged  to  use  Greek  or  Latin  names, 
but,  believe  me,  a  time  will  come — not  In  our  time,  but  still  certain  to 
come— when  there  will  be  only  one  universal  language  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  will  be  the  English  tongue. 
(To  b*  oontlniwd.) 


KITCHEN  GABDEN. 
TOMATOBS. — These  are  the  most  profitable  of  all  early  vegetables. 
In  many  cases  they  prove  more  remunerative  than  Cucumbersor  Grapes, 
and  all  who  have  a  heateil  pit  or  house  should  grow  them.  We  are 
about  to  plant  out  our  first  Tomatoes.  They  were  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  November,  and  now  thoj  are  stunly  well-rooted  plants 
6  inches  high.  They  will  bo  planted  In  small  mounds  of  moderately 
rich  soil  along  the  front  of  a  low  pit,  and  they  will  be  trained  with  a 
single  stem  under  the  glass.  When  near  the  light,  and  in  a  tcmperatnra 
of  60°,  there  is  no  diificulty  in  getting  them  to  grow  and  fruit  at  once, 
and  such  plants  will  bear  many  ripe  fruits  in  March  and  April.  AH  who 
have  plants  from  autumn  cuttings  should  treat  them  well  to  secure  early 
fruit,  and  those  who  did  not  take  our  past  advice  and  secure  cuttings 
should  BOW  a  pinch  of  seed  at  once.  It  wilt  germinate  freely  in  a  tem- 
perature of  Cj",  and  the  young  plants  will  progress  favourably  in  the 
same  temperature,  but  they  will  not  fruit  as  soon  as  the  cuttings.  \Vhere 
only  a  few  fruits  are  required  for  private  use  the  plants  niay  be  fruited 
InalO-inchpot.  Do  not  give  them  too  rich  a  soiL  Keep  them  well  in  the 
light,  and  never  allow  them  to  make  supcrHnous  growths.  There  ate 
many  corners,  in  glass  houses  where  a  plant  may  be  placed  that  will 
soon  bo  valuable,  and  whatever  way  they  may  be  grown,  be  sure  and 
grow  them,  as  they  are  much  too  valuable  to  bo  neglected  early  in  the 

MuBHBOOMB.  —The  first  of  our  beds  were  formed  In  cool  sheds  abont 
the  middle  of  October.  These  began  to  produce  Mushrooms  before 
November  wna  over,  and  they  are  bearing  now,  but  they  show  signa  of 
falling  ;  and  where  such  is  the  case  clean  all  hay  or  any  other  covering 
from  the  surface  and  supply  the  bed  six  or  eight  timcswith  water  heated 
to  SO".'  This  will  soon  put  fresh  life  in  the  manure  and  spawn,  and  a 
second  crop  almost  equal  to  the  first  will  be  the  result.  Next  day,  aftef 
watering,  place  a  thick  layer  of  hay  over  the  surface,  and  change  this  aa 
it  becomes  too  damp.  Place  a  good  covering  of  dry  hay  over  all  boda 
due  to  produce  Mushrooms  ;  it  keeps  them  warm,  and  proventj  the  cold 
winds  Injaring  the  "buttons."  Make  up  more  beds  for  yielding  In 
February  and  March. 

Hotbeds, — These  are  indlapensahle  for  the  production  of  the  firat 
crops  of  Horn  Carrots,  new  Potatoes,  and  young  Badiah.  We  have  tried 
them  in  all  the  winter  months,  but  the  greatest  success  attcmleil  those 
framed  and  planted  at  the  cndof  J.inuarj  or  the  first  week  in  February, 
Indeed  we  have  found  Carrots  sown  then  jnst  as  early  and  better  m 
quality  than  others  sown  in  December.  When  sown  in  the  latter  months 
lh°y  have  a  long  period  to  struggle  Into  existence  and  gain  strength, 
whereas,  If  sown  after  the  new  year  they  bate  the  weather  more  and 
more  in  thoir  favour  weekly,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  forming  any  beds  yet,  but  merely  collecting  the  material, 
and  all  should  do  this.  Tree  leaves,  stable  manure,'  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds  may  be  used  to  make  up  the  beds.  Sec  that  tbc  frames  are  put  In 
gooil  order,  and  wash  and  clean  the  glass  lights. 

FOKCi^'o. — Wc  have  now  quantities  of  As]iaragus,  Beakale,  and 
Khubarb.  They  are  all  forcing  freely  and  yielding  abundantly,  but 
although  one  supply  of  each  may  be  much  value<l  at  Christmas  or  the 
new  year,  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated  ail  the  spring,  and  whera 
roots  are  plentiful  place  fresh  roots  in  heat  every  three  weeks,  or 
oftener  it  the  demand  requires  it.  The  more  the  season  advances  the 
easier  will  forcing  become,  and  where  there  are  surplus  roots  it  is  much 
better  to  force  them  early  than  late,  when  the  produce  decreases  in 
value.  Khubarb  roots  especially  are  often  too  plentiful  in  ganlcns,  and 
if  they  were  forced  now  the  produce  would  fetch  six  times  the  price 
obtainable  in  May,  or  when  it  grows  naturally. 

Lime  in  Vegbtablb  Quastbbb.— In  our  opinion  lime  is  not  used 
so  often  and  freely  la  vegt table  quarters  as  it  should  be,  and  when  anr 
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qnAxter  exhibits  the  slightesfc  inactivity  a  dressing  of  lime  will  invari- 
ably improve  it.  It  is  also  astonishing  how  well  vegetables  thrive  on 
lime.  We  do  not  apply  lime  In  any  given  quantity,  but  use  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  requirements  of  different  quarters.  We  do  not  believe  in 
a  heavy  dressing  compensating  for  a  great  deficiency,  as  it  may  be  over- 
done, bat  small  dressings  frequently  applied  are  most  beneficial. 

FRUIT  FOROINa. 
Melons. — Sow  the  seed  at  once  for  the  first  crop.  They  may  either 
be  sown  singly  in  S-inch  pots,  or  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  placetl  round 
the  edge  of  a  6-inch  pot,  to  be  afterwards  placed  singly  Into  3-inch  size. 
In  eitber  case  the  pots  should  only  be  ab6ut  two-thiitls  filled  with  soil, 
covering  the  seed  about  half  an  inch  deep,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  80°.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions  gently 
pressed  down  will  form  a  poroua  compost  for  the  young  rootlets,  it  being 
important  for  this  early  sowing  that  the  pots  be  efficiently  drained.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  seedlings  be  kept  near  to  the  glass. 
The  varieties  of  Melons  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection,  but  Benham  Beauty,  Blenheim  Orange,  lieadls  Scarlet-flesh, 
and  Scarlet  Premier  may  be  named  as  good  in  the  scarlet-fleshed  section. 
Bastnor  Castle,  William  Tillery,  Hero  of  Lockinge,-and  Longleat  Per- 
fection of  the  ^green  and  white-flesh  sections  are  first-rate.  Bipe  fruit 
from  a  sowing  made  at  this  time  may  be  expected  at  the  close  of  April 
or  early  in  May.  A  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  night,  and  70°  to  75°  day 
is  suitable. 

CnCTTMBSBS.-^Young  plants  just  coming  into  bearing  should  not  be 
overcropped,  and  assist  them  by  removing  staminate  blossoms  as  they 
appear.     Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to  be  cut  over  at  least  twice  a 
week,  removing  all  weakly  and  exnausted  growths,  reserving  as  much 
of  the  young  growths  as  expand  their  foliage,  overcrowding  tending 
more  than  anything  te  disaster,  inasmuch  as  it  must  end  in  denuding 
the  plants  of  a  large  extent  of  foliage.     Stop  the  shoots  at  one  or  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruit,  but  young  plants  should  be  allowed  more  free- 
dom, avokling  overcrow«ling.    The  temperature  by  night  slwuld  be  66° 
to  70®,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  more  from  sun  heat,  ad- 
mitting a  little  air  at  80°  if  the  external  air  be  moderately  warm  and 
soft,  but  if  cold  and  sharp  it  is  better  to  allow  the  tempetature  to  ad- 
vance a  little  higher  than  admit  too  much  cold  air  even  when  the  sun  id 
powerful.    A  little  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the  foliage,  walls,  and 
pipes  is  a  good  preventive  of  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  quicklime 
mblnd  well  into  any  part  o^  the  stems  affected  with  canker  will  sabdoe 
it.    The  floor  and  other  available  sar£a9es  should  be  dunped  in  the 
morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon. 

"Sow  now  for  planting  next  month  in  pits  or  frames  heated  by  fer- 
menting^materials,  wbich  should  be  in  process  of  sweetening  for  making 
up  the  beds.  If  no  convenience  exist  for  raising  the  plants  a  bed  of 
fermenting  materials  should  be  made  up  forthwith,  the  seed  to  be  sown 
so  soon  as  the  bed  affonls  a  suitable  temperature — 70°  to  75°.  Plants 
bom  this  sowing  will  be  available  for  house  planting  to  afford  a  late 
spring  and  early  sununer  supply  of  fruit.  Telegraph,  Cardiff  Castle, 
and  Tender  and  True  are  good  varieties. 

Peaches  and  Nectabines.— -EarZy  Forced. — In  the  earliest  house 
the  trees  will  be  in  blossom.    As  soon  as  they  expand  the  night  tern* 
peratupB  may  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°,  the  latter  only  when  the 
nights  are  wild,  55°  by  day  as  a  maximum  in  severe  weather  by  artifi- 
cial means  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  65°  by  day  from  sun  heat,  and  if 
the  air  be  mild  a  few  degrees  (5°)  more  may  be  allowed.     Syringing  at 
this  dull  time  must  cease,  but  damping  the  floor  ^nd  border  may  be 
practised  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  on  bright  dajrs.    Lose  no 
opportunity  of  ventilating  freely  when  external  conditions  are  favour- 
able, and  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  choose  the  warmest  and  driest  part  of 
the  day  for  aiding  its  distribution  by  shaking  the  trees  or  trellis,  or 
taking  a  camel-hair  or  feather  and  gently  applying  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma.     If  there  be  a  deficiency  of  pollen  of  any  variety  it  may  be  taken 
from  those  that  afford  it  plentifully,  and  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  sparsely  furnished  with  that  essential  of  a  good  set.    The  out- 
side border  must  be  protected  with  litter  or  some  other  protective 
material,  the  inside  border  not  being  neglected  for  water. 

SeeoTid  Early  Forced  ITotise.—Uhe  house  containing  trees  to  afford 
ripe  fruit  early  in  June  should  now  be  closed,  damping  the  trees  and 
house  two  or  three  times  a  day,  turning  the  heat  on  by  day  for  an  hour 
Off  two  in  the  morning,  but  not  so  as  to  exceed  50°  by  artificial  moans, 
allowing  it  to  rise  to  65°  with  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation.  It  will 
BuflSce  if  frost  be  excluded  at  night.  The  borders  must  be  brought  into 
a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  waterings,  and  the  outside  border 
protected  with  litter,  but  not  of  a  depth  to  heat  violently.  A  gentle 
warmth  of  not  more  than  60°  to  65°  wul  do  no  harm,  but  more  heat  is 
hurtful.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a  covering  to  prevent  chill  from  frost  and 

BQOW.    ' 

Late  Hatises.^-Theae  should  be  put  into  onler  forthwith,  and  if  any 
trees  are  swelling  the  buds  more  rapidly,  which  is  not  the  case  where 
the  POof  lights  have  been  removed,  than  is  desired,  a  covering  of  mats 
over  the  lights  will  prevent  the  temperature  being  raised  by  sun  heat  to 
a  prejudicial  degree,  retarding  the  flowering  considerably. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Do  not  push  the  plants  too  rapidly  in  severe 
weather,  50°  to  55°  will  be  sufl5cient  at  night  for  those  that  were  started 
last  month,  and  60®  to  65°  by  day,  but  it  is  always  well  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  ;  therefore  5°  less  iu  the  absence  of  sun  ,the  weather  being  cold, 
is  advisable.  More  plants  should  be  introduced  to  shelves  in  Peach 
houses  or  vineries  started  about  this  time.    The  pots  should  have  the 


drainage  rectifled  if  necessary,  the  surface  of  the  soil  freed  of  moss  or 
other  matter,  and  the  pots  washed.  A  surface  dressing  may  be  given  of' 
rich  material,  as  a  pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  Amies',  Clay's, 
Jensen's,  Becson's,  &c.,  manure,  stirring  the  surface  lightly.  If  space 
some  fine  manure  mixed  with  some  bonemeal  and  soot— a  quart  eacn  to 
a  bushel  of  the  manure  and  well  incorporated — ^will  prove  advantageous 
and  a  great  encourager  of  sur&ce  roots.  Suitable  varieties  for  intro* 
ducing  now  are  La  Grossc  Sucrde,  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir 
Harry,  and  President.  Noble  (Laxton)  promises  to  prove  an  admirable 
variety  for  forcing. 

Cherry  House. — ^The  house  being  closed  last  month  as  advised,  fire 
heat  may  now  be  applied  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  by  artificial 
means  of  not  more  than  40°  at  night  and  45°  in  the  day,  advancing  10° 
by  sun  heat,  ventilating  at  50°,  and  closing  at  that  point.  Ventilate 
very  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  avoid  lu^ty  treatment  in  tbe  early 
stages  of  growth.  See  that  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  are  not  neglected 
for  water,  and  sprinkle  the  trees  and  house  occasionally  in  the  momingr 
and  afternoon  in  bright  weather. 

PLAN  I  HOUSES. 

Loam, — ^If  not  already  under  cover  a  good  supply  should  be  wheeled 
in  without  delay  and  broken  up  ready  for  potting  purposes  as  oppor* 
tnnities  offer.  It  is  best  to  break  it  up  witn  the  hand,  so  that  worms 
can  be  removed  as  the  work  proceeds  That  intended  for  choice  plants 
should  have  the  fine  removed,  in  fact  all  that  will  pass  through  the 
meshes  of  a  f -inch  sieve.  The  latter  can  be  paased  throagh  a  fine  sieve^ 
so  that  there  will  be  three  sizes  ready  for  potting  and  seed-sowing  when 
these  operations  require  attention.  It  is  snrprising  how  rapidly  work 
can  be  pushod  on  at  that  busy  season  when  the  soil  is  ready  for  lifting- 
on  the  bench  and  only  needs  mixing.  Every  effort  should  be  made  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  have  all  in  readiness  to  forward  work  that  wilt 
press  heavily  in  erery  direction. 

Peat, — ^This  should  be  sorted  into  three  distinct  qualities,  for  OrchidSr 
Ferns,  and  hazdwooded  plants.  For  the  first  that  poBsessing  the  most 
and  toughest  fibre  will  oe  satisfactory  ;  for  the  Ferns  the  lightest  and 
least  fibrous  portion  wQi  do  very  well,  while  that  of  the  haidest  should 
be  selected  for  the  third  class  of  plants.  In  the  preparatioa  of  that  f or- 
Orchids  break  up  with  the  hand  uid  remove  all  the  find  from  amongst 
the  fibre.  The  soil  portion  will  be  found  useful  for  small  Ferns  a^ 
many  stove  plants  in  a  small  state.  In  each  of  the  other  two  cases  the 
peat  may  be  stored  as  broken  up,  but  roots  and  the  rhizomes  of  Fem» 
in  each  case  should  be  removed,  for  they  have  a  tendency  to  create 
fungus  when  they  decay.  Bemove  all  grassy  matter  from  the  top  of  the 
turves,  but  do  not  throw  it  away,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  It  is  valuable 
for  placing  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  fine  particles  of  soil  clogging^ 
it  and  thus  render  it  useless. 

Manure, — Ck)w  manure  that  was  stacked  under  cover  in  autumn  atid 
is  sufficiently  dry,  should  be  rubbed  through  a  half -inch  sieve.  Horse 
droppings  that  have  been  prepared  by  being  frequently  turned  to 
sweeten  it,  may  also  be  passed  through  the  same  sieve.  This  must  not 
be  stored  too  thickly  afterwards,  or  it  will  heat  violently,  and  thus  be 

{>ractically  useless.  Old  Mni^room  bed  rof  use  may  be  passed  through  a 
arger  sieve,  and  stored  ready  for  use  under  cover.  That  which  remains 
in  the  sieve  should  be  preserved  ready  for  placing  over  the  drainage  of 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Coleuses,  and  plants  that  requiro  liberal  supplies  <^ 
manure.  The  necessary  supply  of  artificials  must  be  ordered  so  that 
they  will  be  r^y  for  use  when  wanted.  Those  purchased  in  bags 
should  upon  arrival  be  placed  in  tins  or  large  jars  that  can  be  made 
secure  at  the  top.  The  necessary  quantity  of  half,  quarter,  and  finei 
bones  may  also  be  obtained  ready  for  the  time  when  they  are  needed. 

Leaf  Soil, — This  useful  vegetable  soil  must  be  stored  in  quantity. 
It  should  be  passed  through  a  half  or  three-quarter-inch  sieve,  to  be 
certain  of  removing  all  small  pieces  of  wood  or  Beech  nuts,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  pass  the  mould  through  a  finer  sieve.  Provide  a  good 
heap  of  very  fine  material,  for  it  will  be  found  inyaluable  for  mixing  ia 
fine  composts  that  are  needed  for  seeds.  A  good  supply  of  rough 
material  must  also  be  at  hand,  and  in  a  suitable  condition  for  placing 
over  the  crocks  in  pots,  pans,  and  boxes,  that  "may  be  required  for  % 
variety  of  purposes. 

Sa'nd,'^Thit  neoeeaaij  supply  for  the  season  can  also  be  provided  if 
it  was  not  stored  in  autumn,  which  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  it 
before  it  becomes  saturated  by  heavy  rains.  Two  samples,  one  coarse,, 
and  the  other  fine,  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable,  although  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  For  years  we  have  only  had  one  sample,  and 
that  a  very  fijie  one.  For  special  purposes  a  supply  is  washed  as  oppor- 
tunities occur. 

Charcoal  and  Crocks. — The  former  should  be  sortei  into  various 
sizes,  and  is  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  small,  some  may  be  broken  up-, 
so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  done  when  it  is  wanted.  All  crocks  may 
be  washed  and  then  passed  through  various  sized  sieves.  Five  or  six 
different  sizes  must  be  prepared,  and  then  the  drainage  of  pots  is  not  a 
long  process*  When  the  crocks  have  to  be  broken  when  needed  it 
takes  nearly  as  long  as  potting  the  plants. 

Spha/j/nnm  Moss, — Sort  this  from  time  to  time  until  sufficient  has 
been  prepared  for  potting  all  the  Orehids  and  other  plants  that  need 
it.  Keep  the  rough  material  for  placing  over  drainage,  the  green  heads 
being  selected  for  top-dressin$r,  and  the  remainder  can  be  chopped  up 
ready  for  use.  The  selected  heads  will  quickly  improve  if  they  are 
placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature  and  syringed  occasionally. 

Pots,-~SQQ  that  the  stock  of  these  is  ample  for  the  purposes  required 
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if  cot  83care  them  at  once.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  betokens  bad  manage- 
ment, to  have  to  wait  for  pots.  Attention  to  these  small  matters  are 
frequentlj  of  the  utmost  importance  In  achieving  success. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Preparing  Composts. — In  most  pleasure  grounds  one  or  more  heaps 
of  rubbish  are  formed,  and  these  accumulations  ought  to  be  turned  to 
good  account.  Supposing  all  the  sweepings,  grass  from  the  mowing 
machine,  road  and  walk  trimmings,  leaves  and  rubbish  generally  are  aU 
thrown  together,  all  this  in  frosty  weather  or  at  any  time  when  other 
important  work  has  to  be  stopped,  should  be  completely  turned  and 
mixed,  at  the  same  time  throwing  out  all  sticks  and  other  insoluble 
rubbish.  The  latter  and  as  much  useless  wood  as  can  be  collected 
should  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  added  to  the  big  heap.  In  this  manner  a 
fairly  valuable  compost  is  created,  and  which  will  be  found  most  suit- 
able for  mixing  with  the  ordinary  soil  when  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted. 
Very  frequently  such  material  is  all  that  we  have  for  either  manuring 
or  mulching  the  flower  beds,  and  its  use  and  early  digging  has  gradually 
improved  the  character  of  our  naturally  heavy  soil. 

Leaf  Soil. — ^A  bountiful  supply  of  good  leaf  soil  is  unfortunately  not 
within  reach  of  half  the  gardeners  in  the  country,  and  very  many  that 
might  have  abundance  either  neglect  to  save  it  or  else  spoil  the  leaves 
by  allowing  them  to  unduly  heat  themselves.  Hotbeds  invariably  spoil 
the  leaves,  and  the  very  best  leaf  soil  for  all  purposes,  and  whicn  is 
especially  suitable  for  tender  bedding  plants  is  obtained  from  dry  ditches 
in  the  woods.  Where  available  this  should  be  collected  and  used  in  pre- 
ierence  to  any  prepared  somewhat  artificially.  If  a  mass  of  leaves  has 
be^i  collected,  especially  for  leaf  soil,  this  should  be  frequently 
turned  in  order  to  insure  a  regular  and  even  decay  without  gene- 
rating any  mould  or  fungus.  It  is  the  centres  of  the  mass  that  is  first 
overheated,  and  this  literally  spoils  the  whole  heap.  Frequent  turnings 
prevent  this  and  admit  of  all  sticks  and  rubbish  being  separated  from 
the  leaves.  Fairly  good  leaf  soil  will,  in  the  course  of  two  seasons,  be 
formed  in  the  deep  holes  filled  with  leaves,  this  being  the  method  some- 
times adopted  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Hotbeds  for  Propagating  Purposes. — ^A  hotbed  formed  of  well-pre- 
pared heating  material,  notably  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  stable  manure, 
are  most  suitable  for  either  raising  plants  from  small  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Where  possible  this  hotberl  should  be  placed  in  a  forcing  house  or  early 
Tinery.  The  manure  ought  to  be  first  thrown  into  a  heap  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  a  few  days,  being  then  turned  inside  out  and  again 
allowed  to  heat,  and  once  more  turned.  When  it  has  sweetened  some- 
what mix  manure  and  leaves  together,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
heap  ought  to  be  ready  for  use.  Either  all  manuie  or  all  leaves  and  all 
tan,  or  a  mixture  of  tan  and  leaves  may  be  used,  anjrthing  in  the  way 
of  a  fermenting  hotbed  being  preferable  to  the  dry  heat  generated  by 
the  hot-water  pipes. 

A  Useful  Heap  of  SoU.-^When  the  busy  spring  months  arrive  there 
is  little  time  to  spare  in  collecting  soil  suitable  for  surfacing  seed  beds, 
seed  boxes,  or  for  potting  and  b;)xing  off  a  great  variety  of  bedding 
plants.  A  large  h^p  ought  to  be  prepared  in  advance.  Usually  all  the 
rubbish  and  old  potting  soil  that  accumulate  under  the  potting  bench 
is  wheeled  to  a  heap  where  it  is  well  out  oi:  the  way.  This  should  be 
•screened  or  passed  through  a  ha£f-inch .  sieve,  and  the  rubbish  sorted 
over  and  as  much  of  it  as  {xtssible  burnt.  Then  if  this  fine  sandy  heap 
is  mixed  with  the  soil  removed  from  the  surface  of  Cucumber  and  Melon 
beds  a  heap  of  really  good  compost  results,  a  little  good  leaf  soil  and 
sand  rendering  it  fit  for  almost  any  purpose  connected  with  raising  and 
^.'owing  bedding  plants. 

Commencement  of  the  Propagating  Season. — Many  experienced  a 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  bedding  Pelargonium  cut- 
tings, and  will  have  to  depend  largely  upon  spring-struck  plants.  It  is 
much  too  early  to  attempt  striking  cuttings,  but  when  the  early  vinery 
is  started  all  the  old  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  may  well  be  started 
too.  Hardwooded  cuttings  will  not  strike  with  any  certainty,  but  if 
the  old  plants  are  induced  to  grow  strongly  sufficiently  matured  young 
ahoots  may  be  obtained  for  striking,  and  these  in  their  turn  will  give  a 
good  cutting.  As  a  rule  the  spring-struck  plants  flower  quite  as  freely 
as  those  struck  in  the  autumn,  and  those  with  variegated  foliage  are 
frequently  the  best  when  rooted  in  the  spring.  Old  or  stock  plants  of 
Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Abutilons,  Petunias,  and  Marguerites 
if  shortly  introduced  into  gentle  heat  will  soon  give  a  batch  of  good 
euttings,  and  an  early  start  be  thus  obtained. 

Plants  in  Frames  and  Pits.— Where  the  bulk  of  the  bedding  plants 
are  wintered  in  well  heated  houses  and  pits  not  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  them  alive.  Many,  however,  have  yet  to  store  a 
lot  of  plants  in  unheated  frames  and  pits,  and  these  are  now  having  a 
trying  time  of  it.  Pelargoniums,  whether  in  pots  or  boxes,  ought  to  be 
kept  quite  diy  at  the  roots  for  at  least  another  six  weeks,  and  have  all 
decaying  leaves  removed  whenever  seen.  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Agera- 
tums, Heliotropes,  and  Petunias  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of 
water,  but  even  these  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  All  the  water- 
ing necessary  should  be  done  in  the  mornings  of  clear  days,  and  plenty 
of  air  given  at  the  back  of  the  lights  whenever  the  weather  is  not  frosty. 
We  have  already  had  several  severe  frosts,  but  we  usually  experience  the 
most  penetrating  in  January.  All  frames  and  cold  pits  ought  now  to  be 
surrounded  with  dry  litter  or  leaves  enclosed  with  hunlles,  while  the 
£rames  whenever  severe  frosts  are  anticipated  should  first  be  covered 
with  either  dry  mats  or  old  carpeting,  these  being  covered  with  a  good 
depth  of  strawy  litter.  It  may  be  necessary  to  leave  them  closely 
cc^vered  for  a  week  or  more,  as  it  is  unwise  to  uncover  when  the  air  is 


still  frosty.  Should  the  frost  reach  the  plants  at  any  time,  however 
slightly,  do  not  suddenly  uncover,  but  allow  them  to  thaw  gradually 
and  in  the  dark.  Badly  frozen  plants  should  be  freely  damped  over- 
head with  cold  water,  and  then  kept  closely  bovered  till  thawed.  A 
rapid  thaw  is  most  injurious. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

THE  WEATHER. 
DuBiNQ  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  weather 
has  been  changeable,  froet,  snow,  and  rain  alternating  with  extreme 
mildness  for  the  season,  the  temperature  often  being  above  50^  Fahr. 
The  lowest  temperature  during  November  was  on  the  24tlu 
the  thermometer  registering  19^,  and  the  lowest  during  December 
was  10^  on  the  22nd  in  North  Britain.  On  the  laat  day  of 
November  and  on  the  finst  day  of  December  the  thermometer  stood 
above  50®,  and  the  bees  were  alert,  many  of  them  on  the  wing,  and 
a  great  number  gathering  water,  evidence  that,  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness, breeding  had  began  earlier  than  is  usually  the  case.  One 
hive  in  particular  was  very  busy,  and  killed  the  last  of  its  drones 
on  the  1st  of  December.  This  hive,  I  believe,  had  a  jronng  queen, 
which,  I  believe,  was  fertilised  as  late  as  the  27th  October,  but  I 
hsve  not  sufficient  data  at  present  to  oonfirm  this,  but  a  few  weeks 
will  prove  it,  as  the  bees  were  half-bred  Syrians,  and  the  only 
drones  living  were  Oamiolian,  In  addition  to  the  above  hive, 
either  two  or  three  had  preserved  their  drones  until  the  two  days 
mentioned.  On  the  1st  of  December  I  saw  many  searching  for 
peameal  as  well  as  searching  the  Arabis,  which  Is  still  in  flower,  a 
sure  sign  that  breeding  was  going  on,  and  that  they  still  remem- 
bered the  peameal  site,  although  more  than  two  months  had 
eUpscd  since  they  had  been  supplied  with  any.  The  only  other 
thing  worth  recording  at  present  among  my  hives  is  one  wintering 
on  one  comb.  The  bees  of  this  hive  had  been  neglected  in  feeding, 
and  what  they  did  get  owing  to  the  cold  in  October  was  stored  in 
one  comb,  which  the  bees  had  built  in  the  endeaveur  to  concentrate 
all  the  heat  possible.  I  transfeired  the  comb  and  bees  to  a  division 
of  a  square  hive,  adding  a  small  super  of  honey  on  the  top.  The 
queen  was  deposed  and  a  pure  one  introduced,  and  as  this  was  the 
coldest  day  in  November,  minipulation  was  carried  on  inside  at  a 
temperature  of  60°.  When  a  hive  is  weak  and  showing  signs  of 
distress  an  apartment  (with  but  one  pane  of  glass j  should  be 
heated  until  the  temperature  is  at  least  60^,  then  the  hive  placed 
near  the  window  so  that  the  bees  will  readily  creep  back  after  they 
have  rid  themselves  of  all  encumbrances.  When  the  room  is  very 
warm  more  light  may  be  admitted,  and  the  bees  will  fly  more 
readily,  and  although  they  rest  upon  the  floor  will  all  rise  and 
>  return  to  their  hive.  The  wintering  of  bees  without  combs  is  not 
new.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  a  swarm  of  bees  were  kept  in 
an  attic  and  regularly  fed,  with  no  comb  whatever. 

HINTS  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Hives  properly  and  thoroughly  prepared  during  September  and 
October  for  the  winter  should  not  be  disturbed  or  altered  in  site  or 
appearance,  and  if  previous  instructions  have  been  attended  to, 
need  not  be  meddled  with  until  April  or  May,  and  probably  not 
even  then.  Beware  of  shading  hives  during  snow,  if  the  bees  have 
their  liberty,  as  the  slightest  obstruction  near  their  hive  mars 
them,  and  many  bees  are  lost,  so  that  the  cure  is  here  worse  than 
the  disease.  Snow  is  the  greatest  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with, 
but  is  most  dreaded  after  the  days  lengthen,  when  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  rise  above  freezing.  So.long  as  it  is  below  freezing  little 
danger  may  be  apprehended.  With  our  ventilating  floors  bees  are 
easily  managed  during  spring  snowstorms,  but  hives  without  these 
run  a  great  risk  in  being  shut  in  during  the  time  snow  lies  on  the 
ground.    The  safety  valve  lies  in  darkening  the  entrance,  ventilating 
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from  another  part  of  the  hive,  and  th^s  applies  to  all  times  and 
forma  of  confining;  bees  to  their  temporary  hive, 

TUB   PURGATORIAL  PROCESS. 

At  page  527  "A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper "  asks  if  I  can  refer 
him  to  a  publication  containing  information  on  the  above.  Beyond 
what  I  described,  and  that  the  most  can  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  HorttdUtwre  from  1862  and  onwards,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
publication  that  will  give  the  desired  information.  Previous  to 
the  first  Crystal  Palace  Bee  and  Honey  Show  I  wrote  and  entered 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  along  with  other  articles  for  competition, 
but  the  magnates  would  not  admit  them  for  competition,  althoui^h 
they  accepted  the  entry  money  and  granted  a  receipt  for  the  same. 
The  essay  contained  my  experience  with  the  disease,  and  modes 
of  cure,  the  most  effectual  being  baking  in  a  dry  oven  all  hives 
sfiEected,  and  putting  the  bees  through  the  purgatorial  process. 
As  the  exhibits  were  not  so  much  as  returned,  I  have  not  the 
MS.,  but  I  believe  a  portion  of  it  at  least  was  published  in  the 
Brituik  Bee  Journal. 

At  page  77  in  my  essay,  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  the  following  occurs.    Although  it  is  not  so  explicit  as 
it  might  bCy  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unbiassed 
persons  that  two  changes  at  least  were  intended  to  eradicate  the 
disease.    I  have  often  changed  the  bees  to  dean  quarters  four 
times  before  giving  them  a  permanent  hive.    *^  Meanwhile  the 
bees  from  affected  stocks  should  be  put  through  the  purgatorial 
process — Le^  into  an  empty  hive  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours, 
then  after  that  changed  again,  so  that  the  impure  honey  carried 
along  with  them  may  be  expended  in  comb  building.''    It  will  be 
observed,  although  the  second  change  is  not  stated  to  be  tem- 
porary, the  closing  words  make  it  obvious  enough.    As  to  keeping 
them  in  confinement,  although  bees  will  build  comb  in  confine- 
ment, still,  when  at  liberty,  they  will  do  it  more  readily,  and  get 
rid  ot  all  infection,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  if  the  bees  were 
confined.    In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  Journal  there  is  a  letter 
of  nuQe,  describing  the  baking  process,  and  the  effects  of  the 
fames  :from  the  store  upon  the  disease. 

THE   STEWARTON  HIVE. 

In  answer  to  "  T.  J.  J.,"  "  J.  T.,"  and  others,  on  the  merits 
of  the  Stewarton  hive,  I  will  now  give  the  desired  information, 
trusting  the  unavoidable  delay  will  not  lessen  the  intfirest  in  the 
mach-maligned  hive,  that  for  producing  honey  of  the  greatest 
qnantitf,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  stands  unsurpassed.  The  first 
qnery  on  my  list  is  by  "  J.  T.''  "  Would  you  advise  me  to  use 
the  Stewarton  hive  solely,  and  do  yon  use  it  solely  yourself?*' 
It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances  whether  the  Stewarton 
hive  may  be^the  only  one  used  in  the  apiary.  If  the  produce  is 
for  the  bee-keeper's  own  use  it  is  the  best  hive,  but  if  the  bees 
are  kept  soMy  for  profit,  and  the  comb  in  the  large  supers  found 
to  be  unsaleable,  then  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  use  the  square 
form,  which  is  also  the  Stewarton  hive,  having  been  used  through- 
out Ayrshire  before  the  octagon  form  invented  and  introduced  by 
"  Bee  Robin."  But  even  the  octagon  form  need  not  be  a  hindrance 
if  small  parcels  are  wanted.  The  Stewarton  was  the  first  hive  to 
carry  sectional  and  divisional  supers.  «*  The  sections  used  were  half 
and  quarter — «.e.,  the  supers  were  made  in  halves  and  quarters,  and 
the  bars  of  supers  were  from  the  first  moveable.  If  these  half 
and  quarter-sised  supers,  or  the  full-sized  ones,  do  not  suit  your 
tastes,  nor  the  market,  then  there  is  an  alternative  of  using  sections 
suspended  to  the  top  bar  as  recently  described.  The  only  objection 
to  these  is,  the  outer  sections  are  of  a  different  size  from  the  centre 
ones,  but  as  th6  outer  bars  are  not  too  large,  they  form  capital 
sections,  as  they  did  originally.  Where  dripped  honey  is  in  demand 
no  better  hive  exists  for  the  purpose  than  the  Stewarton  one.  I 
do  not  use  the  Stewarton  hive  solely  myself,  having  three  or  four 
sorts  of  hives.  I  have  a  per-centage  of  them,  but  would  not 
hesitate 'to  have  the  Stewarton  only  ;  but  the  square  ones,  being 
cheaper  at  first,  and  better  adapted  for  producing  uniform  small 


parcels,  and  being  in  reality  the  Stewarton  hive,  I  tried  most  of 
the  cheap  square  pattern.  This  hive,  with  its  improvements,  i» 
perhaps  as  good  for  wintering  bees  as  the  octagon  at  first  was,  but 
I  must  admit  that,  on  the*  whole,  the  Stewarton  hive  gives  me  th& 
best  returns,  therefore  can  recommend  it  to  others  where  equal- 
sized  combs  are  not  a  desideratum. 

SUPERINO. 

From  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  of  late  it  appears 
almost  superfluous  to  extend  the  discussion,  but  as  the  query  has 
been  put  by  the  same  person,  "  Which  is  the  best  system  of  placing 
supers  on  hives?  Should  the  empty  ones  be  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  partly  filled  ones  ?  "  It  is  a  law  with  bees,  as  it  is  in 
Nature,  they  abhor  a  vacuum  ;  therefore  when  an  empty  super  is 
placed  beneath  a  partly  filled  one,  the  bees  are,  for  the  time  being, 
thwarted  in  their  natural  order  of  working.  It  may,  however,  be 
advocated  that  supering  is  unnatural.  So  it  is  to  some  extent, 
but  when  an  empty  super  is  put  on  a  hive^  the  bees,  with  favour- 
able weather,  fill  it  by  arranging  themselves  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  space  between  it  and  the  brood  nest,  in  the  most  natural  and 
comfortable  way  to  themselves,  and  when  a  super  or  more  has  been 
filled  in  this  way  and  left  on  the  hive,  it  is  the  last  honey  that  will 
be  consumed  by  the  bees. 

Should  unf  avonraUe  weather  set  in  while  a  Stewarton  super  is 
being  filled,  by  judiciously  reg^ating  the  slides  its  purity  is  pro- 
served,  but  not  so  in  the*  case  of  supers  wrought  on  other  hives  of 
a  different  construction.  When  an  empty  super  is  put  over  a 
partly  filled  one,  the  under]  one  is  not  affected  by  the  process, 
whether  the  weather  keeps  favourable  or  not.  But  if  the  empty 
super  takes  the  place  of  the  full  one,  the  latter  becoming  the 
super  proper,  should  the  weather  become  unfavourable  at  this 
time,  the  bees  wiLL  either^  remain  in  the  upper  one  in  a  listless 
idle  state,  soiling  and  emptying  the  combs,  or  they  will  start  in 
earnest  and  carry  the  honey  down.  They  may  commence,  if  the 
weather  is  partially  favourable,  fill  the  empty  super  with  comb  at 
the  expense  of  the  upper  one,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no 
supers  will  be  had ;  whereas,  had  the  bees  been  allowed  to  nearly  fill 
their  first  super  before  another  was  added,  and  it  was  placed  over 
the  one  in  progress,  remaining  there  until  the  bees  took  possession 
of  it,  then,  but  not  before,  should  the  first  super  be  raised 
over  another  one  partially  begun.  This  course  followed,  the  bee- 
keepar  will  not  disappoint  himself,  and  secure  more  honey  and 
purer  comb  than  if  the  empty  super  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
full  one,  which  at  all  times  is  contrary  to  the  natural  working  of 
the  bees« 

The  foregoing  applies  whoUy  to  full  sized  supers,  but  where 
sections  are  used  as  I  recommended,  or  small  supers,  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  work  them  is  to  raise  the  one  half  of  the  partly  filled 
ones  on  the  top  of  the  other  half,  and  on  the  warmest  side  of  the 
hive,  if  that  can  be  distinguished,  then  put  empty  ones  in  the  placa 
of  those  removed.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  plan,  and  the 
bees  will  not  desert  any  of  tha  supers,  nor  remove  any  of  the 
honey,  and  if  the  bees  are  numerous  enough,  and  the  weather 
favourable,  a  manipulation  every  two  days  will  be  necessary,  re- 
moving the  supers  when  finished,  adding  empty  ones  as  required, 
hut  never  underneath  partly  filled  ones  for  the  reasons  given 
above. 

Supers  are  generally  filled  so  quickly  that  it  is  impossible  any 
discolouration  can  take  place,  or  rather  that  'any  stain  can  be  con> 
veyed  to  the  combs  by  allowing  the  first  super  or  supers  to  be 
nearly  finished  before  changing  their  position  Should  there  bo 
any  likelihood  of  that  occurring,  it  can  be  prevented  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  slides  as  stated  above.  During  the  Glover  season  of  this 
year  the  system  of  pkicing  the  partly  filled  super  uppermost 
answered  very  well,  but  at  the  Heather  it  proved  a  failure  in  every 
case  tried.  It  may  be  many  years  before  we  have  such  a  summer 
as  the  one  of  1887  was,  and  I  know  that  during  more  than  forty 
years  there  has  not  been  more  than  four  or  five  favourable  to  the 
I  placing  the  partly  filled  super  above  an  empty  one  ;  and  as  there 
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38  no  advantage  gained  by  following  the  practice  it  is  better  the 
bee-keeper  should  err  on  the  aafe  side, — A  Lanarkshire  Bbe- 

XEEPER. 

COLLAPSED  COMB^. 

Having  lately  had  a  few  swarms  of  bees  placed  under  my  care,  I 
bad  a  swarm  put  in  a  home-made  hive,  and  through  some  cause,  probably 
the  frames  being  not  properly  fixed,  the  combs  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bive.  I  should  like  to  know  through  your  columns  the  best  way  to 
proceed  with  them  now.  My  intention  is  to  cover  them  securely  and 
leave  them  as  they  are  till  February,  and  then  transfer  them  to  another 
bive.    An  answer  through  your  columns  would  oblige. — ^A  Gardener. 

[An  omission  of  an  important  nature  has  been  made  in  not  stating 
when  the  combs  collapsed,  which  materially  adds  difficulty  in  giving 
proper  instructions  how  to  proceed.  If  a  few  frames  of  comb  can  be 
procured,  either  from  some  in  store  or  from  the  other  hives,  place 
these  into  an  empty  hive,  failing  which  fill  a  few  frames  with  comb- 
foundation  and  drive  the  bees  from  the  hive  having  the  collapsed  combs 
into  it,  after  the  frames  have  been  secured  agamst  fallinjf  out  when 
inverted  by  screwing  a  strap  of  wood  over  the  tops  of  the  frames.  After 
the  bees  have  been  all  driven  (and  this  operation  should  bo  performed 
in  a  close  warm  compartment  having  but  one  window),  remove  the 
bottom  rails  from  the  frames.  Now  invert  the  hive  to  its  original 
position,  and  draw  out  frame  after  frame  until  all  are  removed.  Then 
you  have  full  command  of  the  combe,  which  must  be  carefully  lifted  out, 
as  they  are  probably  delicate,  having  collapsed  through  that  rather  than 
any  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frames.  Then  proceed  to  transfer 
the  combs  to  frames,  fixing  them  with  wire  to  the  best  advantage  you 
can.  Be  careful  to  straighten  the  combs  after  heating  slightly  should 
any  be  crooked,  and  the  better  the  frame  is  filled  the  easier  the  combs 
are  held.  After  this  operation,  with  the  bees  still  in  the  warm  apart- 
ment, replace  the  transferred  combs  amongst  the  bees.  To  wait  until 
February  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  getting  a  finer  day  for  the 
operation,  but  the  disadvantage  of  having  brood  in  the  combs,  losing 
much  of  it  by  the  manipulation,  as  well  as  the  combs  mutilated  and 
fastened  together  by  the  bees  attempting  to  restore  their  dwelling.  After 
all  is  finished  and  all  the  bees  safe  inside  their  hi\e,  keep  it  still  in  the 
room  till  after  dusk,  then  place  it  on  its  site.  Of  course,  feeding  must 
not  be  neglected  if  required.  Bees  take  feeding  in  January  readier 
than  further  on  in  the  season.] 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


^Q^  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editor'-  or  to  ^^  The  Publisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Grardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and.  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Cliryaantliemiiin  Sport  (J.  W.  Pontefraet). — The  sport  is  very 
similar  to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  but  the  flowers  sent  are  of  a  rather  lighter 
tint.  By  all  means  preserve  and  increase  the  sport,  as  it  will  be  found 
nsef al  for  late  flowering. 

Apple  (-.1.  //.). — We  are  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  specimens  of  both  varieties  to  which  you  refer  in  due  season. 


It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  decision  by  an  examina- 
tion of  a  few  fruits  alone,  as  soils  and  stock  influence  their  character. 

mrood  and  Bona  (X.  S,y — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  high  character  and  integrity  of  thio  firm.  Their 
specialities  have  given  satisfaction  to  many  cultivators,  and  their  merits 
can  be  tested  by  comparison.  We  do  not  recommend  dealers  for  reasons 
that  must  be  obvious  on  reflection. 

Sreaalng  Viae  Border  (IT.  T.  JT.y — ^There  is  a  great  excess  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  formula  yon  submit  for  Vines.  You  may  apply 
the  otber  ingredients  at  once,  supplementing  with  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  mhen  the  Vines  have  fairly  started  into  growth,  if  you  think 
they  require  a  further  stimnlant,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  ozs.  to  each 
superficial  yard.  A  pound  of  tAMQ  other  ingredients  may  be  applied  to 
the  same  area  if  the  oorder  lacks  fertility. 

Tlkomaon*a  Manure  (E,  K), — By  a  clerical  error  it  was  stated 
last  week  that  2  or  3  ozd.  per  square  yard  is  a  proper  quantity  to  apply. 
According  to  the  directions  in  the  pamphlet  of  tbe  manufacturers  2  Ihe. 
should  be  forked  into  Vine  borders  in  the  spring  and  half  the  quantity 
after  the  Grapes  are  thinned.  This  may  seem  a  large  quantity,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  roots  of  Vines  in  old  borders  are  often  far 
below  the  surface,  and  light  sprinklings  under  such  circumsfeancps  can 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Vines.  For  new  borders  half  cwt.  of 
the  manure  is  recommended  to  be  mixed  with  a  ton  of  soil. 

"Vhlte  Celery  (J.  O.'). — ^We  are  obliged  by  the  specimen  you  have 
sent.  Though  you  tiay  it  is  smaller  than  usual,  it  is  quite  large  enough, 
equalling  in  that  respect  well  grown  examples  of  Major  Clarke's  or 
the  Leicester  Red.  The  stems  are  broad,  solid,  and  crisp,  and  the 
flavour  is  all  that  we  could  desire,  and  quite  "  nutty.'*  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  such  a  good  variety  is  not  placed  in  commerce.  Our  corre- 
spondent *'''  A  Thinker,"  about  whom  you  and  others  make  inquiries, 
stated  some  time  ago  he  intended  taking  a  long  rest,  but  how  lon)^  we 
are  not  able  to  say.    We  belie  Ye  he  is  quite  well  now. 

Oaa  Ume  {An  Old  Subseribery-^Thia  is  a  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime 
with  a  little  ammonia,  and,  rightly  used,  is  beneficial  both  as  a  grub 
antidote  and  in  affordiofir  nutriment  to  crops.  Yon  may  find  much  fuller 
particulars  respecting  it  and  methods  of  using  in  an  excellent  article  by 
G.  Abbey  in  our  issue  of  June  9th,  1887,  than  it  is  practicable  to  give  in 
the  form  of  a  reply.  If  yon  do  not  possess  that  number,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  sending  3^d.  to  the  publisher.  Gas  lime  should  be  applied 
two  months  before  sowing  or  planting,  soot  shortly  before  seeds  and 
plants  are  inserted  ;  it  will  do  much  good,  and  probably  an  after  dress- 
ing of  salt  would  be  of  benefit  on  your  gravcdiy  soil  for  all  the  crops 
you  desire  to  grow. 

Oeanera  danabarlna  (^E,  James), — ^Tbis    is   one    of  the    most 

brilliant  and  beautiful  of  stove  plants  for  flowering  in  the  winter. 
Those  which  you  have  seen  and  admired  were  probably  started  about 
midsummer.  We  have  potted  tubers  at  that  time,  and  started  them  in  a 
frame,  and  have  grown  the  plants  in  it  till  September,  or  as  long  as  the 
weather  was  warm  enough,  then  placed  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove. 
They  usually  commenced  flowering  in  January,  or  when  the  Poinsettiaa 
were  nearly  over,  producing  an  effect  not  surpassed  by  those  plants 
during  a  period  of  two  months.  Fine  plants  may  be  grown  in  6-inch 
pots,  forming  dense  pyramids  of  orange-scarlet  flowers  and  handsome 
velvety  leaves,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants* 

Bone*  for  Vine  Border  ^F.  S.  D.),-'T\iit  being  considerably 
lighter  than  ordinary  loam  and  liable  to  reduction  in  bulk  from  decay, 
the  proportion  of  bones  must  be  calculated  accordingly.  A  ton  of 
crushed  bones  may  be  added  to  every  40  cubic  yards  df  turf,  so  that  for 
the  330  cubic  yards  you  would  require  8  tons  of  bones,  which  we  consider 
are  more  lasting  in  effect  in  the  crushed  state  than  in  th^  form  of  meal. 
You  must  be  preparing  for  a  very  larite  border,  and  it  is  worth  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  it  in  sections  than  to 
fill  the  whole  space  at  once.  You  do  not  state  the  length,  width,  and 
depth  of  the  intended  border,  but  assume  you  have  made  no  mistake  in 
your  calculations. 

Baspberriea  Vailing  (<9.  P.  X.).— *The  long  drought  and  great 
heat  of  summer  was  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  new  plantations  of 
Raspberries,  and  good  canes  for  fruiting  this  year  could  scarcely  be 
expected  if  the  soil  was  not  kept  moist  by  occasional  heavy  watering 
and  constant  and  thick  mulchings  of  manure  or  other  material  for 
arresting  evaporation.  Further,  when  newly  planted  canes  are  left 
their  entire  length  strong  suckers  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  it  is  always 
better  to  shorten  the  canes  to  within  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It 
is  true  when  unshortened  they  may  bear  some  fruit,  but  rarely  a  good 
crop,  and  the  support  that  this  requires  arrests  the  growth  of  suckers 
We  consider  it  preferable  to  sacrifice  a  poor  crop  of  Raspberries  the, 
first  year  than  a  good  one  the  second,  in  years  succeeding.  Procure 
well-rooted  canes ;  plant  them  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  in 
good  and  well-worked  soil,  cut  them  down,  and  mulch  thickly  with 
manure  for  a  foot  at  least  beyond  the  extension  of  the  roots.  It  may 
be  well  also  to  remember  that  rather  small  canes  well  rooted  are  better 
than  very  strong  canes  with  few  roots  for  establishing  a  plantation 
quickly. 

Tomatoes  for  BCarket  (^Con^tant). — You  had  better  read  Mr. 
Bardney's  article  on  ptLge  441,  November  24th,  1887,  and  if  you  do  not 
possess  the  number  it  can  be  had  from  the  publisher  in  return  for  34d. 
in  stamps.  Mr.  Bardney,  who  has  had  experience  in  the  matter,  observes 
that  large  fruits  such  as  are  seen  on  exhibition  tables  are  not  appreciated 
by  purchasers,  who  prefer  about  four  fruits  to  a  pound  to  those  weighing 
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8  to  12  oz?.  each,  and  they  should  not  be  deeply  corrugated.  For  early 
crops  fbr  sale  he  intends  growing  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All  more  exten- 
sively. It  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  outdoor  culture.  Laxton's  Open 
Air  Tomato  has  also  been  found  good  for  this  purpos-*.  For  culture 
under  glass  Mr.  BarAncy  found  Hackwood  Park  (removing  a  few  of  the 
first  fraitg  that  grow  too  largo  and  coarse).  Acme,  and  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  the  most  profitable.  Other  cultivators  may  possibly  have  found 
some  other  varieties  equal  to  those  mentioned  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
and  if  so  it  might  be  useful  to  name  them  and  indicate  their  merits. 
We  have  noticed  that  the  most  extensive  growers  of  Tomatoes  for 
market  aim  at  producing  heavy  crops  of  medium-sized  fruit  rather 
than  a  lesser  number  of  large  fruits,  though  the  weight  of  the  crops 
might  be  equal  in  both  cases. 

Outdoor  BCaslirooiii  TL^Am  (^Cambridge). — Possibly  the  beds  were  too 

small  or  insufficiently  covered  for  retaining  the  heat,  or  it  may  be,  as  you 

suggest,  the  manure  was  "  too  rotten."    In  the  latter  case  the  spawn 

would  not  "  run,"  and  if  it  did  not  do  so  within  a  week  of  its  insertion, 

and  continued  spreading  for  two  or  three  weeks  more,  we  fear  your 

prospects  are  not  very  bright  for  a  good  crop  of  Mushrooms  ;  but  if  the 

manure  was  not  too  much  decayed  and  the  heat  was  sufficient  for  ^ 

month  fbr  the  growth  of  the  mycelium,  the  subsequent  cold  would  not 

destroy  it,  and  Mushrooms  may  appear  when  the  weather  is  warm 

enough,  perhaps  in  April.    All  you  can  do  is  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy, 

and  we  do  not  advise  you  to  incur  any  material  expense  in  the  matter. 

On  a  mild  dry  day  turn  the  covering,  removing  that  which  is  decaying 

from  the  soil  and  place  it  on  the  top,  and  if  you  can  find  any  old  mats, 

sacking,  or  sh  eting  to  place  over  the  litter  this  extra  covering  will  be 

an  advantage — that  is,  if  the  spawn  was  not  spoiled  at  the  outset,  which 

may  or  may  not  be  the  case,"  though  from  what  you  say  we  suspect  it 

did  not  spread  freely,  and  that  is  why  we  dissuade  you  from  incurring 

expense  you  desire  to  avoid  in  covering  materials. 

Cliry»airtlieinuiiu  (J7.  //.  C), — We  have  no  recollection  of  recom- 
mending the  yarieties*you  name,  nor  should  we  be  likely  to  name  them 
asforming  a  good  selection,  and  certainly  not  if  varieties  with  fairly  large 
blooms  were  requested,  for  the  two  Cedo  NuUis  and  Golden  Madame 
Marthe  are  Pompons,  and  good  of  their  kind,  but  essentially  small,  and 
cannot  be  oth^-rwise  as  compared  with  large  flowering  varieties.    Most 
of  the  others  you  name  produce  blooms  varying  from  4  to  8  inches  in 
diameter  when  well  grown.    We  observe  they  are  all  Japanese  varieties 
except  the  Pompons,  and  we  are  in  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  whether  you 
need  a  list  of  Japanese  exclusively,  or  whether  you  desire  other-  types, 
such  as  incurved  and  refiexed,  to  be  included.    If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  us  on  that  point,  also  state  whether  you  wish  to 
grow  blooms  for  exhibition  or  plants  .for  greenhouse  decoration,  your 
letter  shall  have  our  attention,  and  varieties  chosen  that  are  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  if  well  cultivated.      It  is  important  to  know  your 
object.   For  instance,  the  three  varieties,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and 
QeoTge  Qlennff  white,  yellow,  and  primrose  respectively,  are  amongst 
the  most  free  and  useful  for  decoration,  but  the  blooms  (incurved)  are 
seldom  laige  enough  for  exhibiting  in  stands. 

The  Thanatopbore  (T.  JIT.). — The  statement  on  page  541  as  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  using  the  thanatopbore  as  an  exterminator  of  insects 
at  Holloway,  and  that  it  is  there  found  effective,  and  injures  neither 
Qrohids  nor  Ferns,  is  quite  true.     If  it  did  not  destroy  the  insects  and 
did  injure  his  plants  he  certainly  could  not  kfford  to  use  it.    At  the 
same  time  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  has  not  given  satisfaction  to  all 
who  have  tried  it,  though  it  has  to  many.    We  have  ma«le  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  if  we  were  to  publish  all  the  replies  we  have  received 
you  would  be  more  perplexed  than  you  are  now  ;  and  as  we  must  pub- 
lish all  or  none  we  choose  the  latter  alternative.    The  owner  of  a 
valuable  private  collection  of  Orchids,  which  has  been  collected  at  great 
expense,  finds  the  vapour  from  the  thanatopbore  the  best  and  cheapest 
of  all  agents  for  keeping  them  clean.    Another  extensive  cultivator  of 
these  plants  has  not  found  it  anpwer  his  expectations  ;  a  third  offers  to 
sell  his  thanatopbore,  and  a  fourth  was  so  pleased  with  one  he  tried 
that  he  procured  another.    So  far  as  we  can  judge  those  who  have  failed 
with  the  appliance  ha^e  (1)  either  procured  one  not  large  enough  for 
their  houses,  (2)  erred  in  some  way  in  its  management,  or  (3)  used 
inferior   tobacco  juice,  this  varying  considerably,  some  not   appear- 
ing to  answer  at  all  for  the  purpose  in  question.     We  are  not  justified 
in  publishing  the  names    of    correspondents   who    have   written   to 
us  on  this  subject,  and  thus  impose  on  them  an  amount  of  private 
correspondence  that  would  be  inconvenient ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Williams 
can  supply  all  requisite  particulars. 

mru-ftlng-  for  the  Press  (P.  A.  72.).— The  articles  to  which  you 
refer  in  two  journals  were  written  by  the  same  person,  but  some  of  them 
were  carefully  edited,  while  others  were  not.  We  have  pleasure  in 
revising  articles  that  contain  sound  or  interesting  information,  and  not  a 
few  gaj^eners  have  so  far  profited  by  that  form  of  teaching  as  to  now 
be  able  to  express  themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  most  commendable 
and  not  disadvantageous  to  them.  Wliatever  a  man  undertakes  he 
should  endeavour  to  give  a  good  finish  to  his  work,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  press.  Slovenliness  in  either  capacity  should  be 
sedulously  avoided,  and  in  both  success  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  perseverance  and  taking  pains.  Competency  is  not  attained  in 
one  or  two  lessons,  but  is  within  the  T'-ach  of  every  intellia;ent  man, 
even  if,  through  no  fault  of  himsslt  or  his  parents,  his  education  is  more 
or  less  faulty.  All  such  who  endeavour  to  improve  have  our  sympathy 
and  assistance,  if  their  communications  indicate  latent  ability. 
Writers  whom  we  cannot  countenance  are  those  who  copy  articles  from 


one  or  more  papers  and  endeavour  to  foist  them  on  editoru  of  others  as 
original  communications.  Not  long'  ago  a  pilferer  was  exposed  in  a 
gardening  paper  for  transcribing  articles  from  this  and  another  Journal 
and  getting  them  inserted  as  his  own  ;  and  after  that  it  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  this  same  individual  had  the  impertinence  to  send  us 
matter  for  publication,  without  a  word  of  apology  for  his  reprehensible 
act.  We  observe  he  is  again  figuring  in  the  press,  and  we  advise  him  to 
act  with  great  eircumspection  or  he  will  be  getting  himself  into  trouble. 
At  present  we  refrain  from  publishing  his  name  and  address. 

xramea  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of.  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  (J,  jB.). — 1,  Cellini ;  2,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  3,  For- 
mosa Pippin  ;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin.  (J.  J/!). — Large 
Apple,  Bumelow's  Seedling ;  small  one,  Eeinette  Van  Mons. 

xramea  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists*  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
QA.  B.  iZ.).  — The  plant  is  Bouvardia  Alfred  Xeuner,  a  favourite  with 
bouquetiste  just  now.  (^Bury  St.  Edmunds). — ^The  Silver  leaf  or  Silver 
Tree  is  Leucadendron  argenteum.  (TF.  iZ.  T.). — 1,  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
2,  Dicksonia  squarrosa.  As  you  say  these  Ferns  are  much  alike,  but  if 
you  compare  them  carefully  you  will  at  once  see  the  difference. 
Xs.  T.  M.). — It  is  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  Coccoloba  platyclada  or 
Muhlenbeckia,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  Acacia  you  mention  is  not 
platypetala,  but  platyptera,  which  refers  to  the  broad-winged  stems. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKB  T.— January  4Tn. 
Tbjldb  again  quiets  with  no  alteration. 


a. 

AnUa  Sieboldl.  dozen    . .    6 

Arbor  vltee  (golden)  doaen    6 

,(    (eoinmon),dosen,.    0 

As<dea,  doaen S4 

Begonias, doaen  ..  ..  4 
Ohrysanvhemama,  dozen  9 
Olnararia,  doaen  ••  ..10 
Cyclamen,  doien  ..  ..IS 
Dracnna  terminalla,  doa.  SO 
„  yiridis,  doaen..  13 
Epiphyllnm, dozen  . .  ..10 
Brfca,  vadoaa,  doaen  ••  9 
Boonymaa,  in  yar.,  dozen  6 
B viergreena,  in  var.,  doaen  6 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  4 
Fions  elastioa,  each  . .  1 
Foliage  Planfca,  var.,  each    % 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

d.      a.  d. 
0  to  12    0 
0       9 
0 

42 
9 

18 

It 

31 

60 

24 

18 

18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18  0 
34  0 
18    0 

r  0 

10    0 


Fachaia.  doxen .  •  . .  . . 
Hyacinvhs,  dozen  . .  . . 
H  (Raman),  doz. 
Hydrangea,  dozen  ..  .. 
LUiea  Valley,  dosen 
Llliam  landroliam,  doz. 
„  longlflorum,  doz. 
Haryfaerlte  Daisy,  dozen 
Mignonette,  dozen  . .     . . 

Mask,  doaen     

Myrtles,  doaen 

Palms,  in  var. ,  each 
Pelargoniamus,  dozen     . . 
„  scarlet,  doz. 

Poinsettia,  dozen  . .  . . 
Solanam,  dozen  . .  . . 
Talips,  dozen  pots  . .     . . 


s.  d. 
0    0 


9 
9 
0 
IS 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 

a 

0 

8 

la 

0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a. 

to  0 

18 

10 

0 
2ft 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 
12 
21 

0 
12 
16 
12 


a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0T7T     FLOWBBS. 


a.  d.      a 
AbutOons,  ISbnnchea  ..    8   0  to  6 
Anemones,  \i  bonohea  ..00       0 
Arum  Lilies,  18  blooms  . .    6    0 

„  Freneb,  bonoh  ..00 
Asters,  II  bnncbea  . .  . .  0  0 
AziJeOi  18  aprays  . .  . .  1  0 
Boovardiaa,  bunob  . .  . .  0  6 
OamelUaa,  12  blooms  ..SO 
Oarnationa,  12  blooma  ..  10 
„  labanohea..    0    0 

Ohristmaa     Jloses     or 

Hellebore,  12  blooms  ..09 
Chrya«athemam8,13bob8.  16    0 
„  18  blooma    a    0 

Cyolamen.  13 blooms  ..  u  6 
Daisies,  12  bnnohea  ..80 
Bplphyllnm,  18  blooms  ..06 
Bnchiuris,  doaen  ..  ..  4  0 
Gardenias,  18  blooms  ..9  0 
Bjaointha,    Boman,    12 

aprays      ..0    6 

Iris,  12  bnnohea 0    0 

Lapageria,      white,     19 

blooms f    0 

Lapageria,  coloured  j   18 

blooDcs 1    0 

Lilinm    longiaonun,   18 

blooms 8    0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  9 
fi    0 

13    0 

1  0 

0  0 

8  0 

1  6 

9  0 


8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
4 
9 
0 

3 

84 
4 
1 

4 


Lilies,  White,  12  banobes 

I,     Orange,  18  bnncliea 
LUy  of  the   VaUey,    13 

■prays     

Margnerites,  IS  bnnohea 
MigQonetto.  18  banehos 
Naroiss,  white  (French)  13 

baoohea  

PelargoQiama.  18  tmases 
H  scarlet,  12  trasses 
Poinaettia,  18  blooms  .. 
Primula  (single),  bunch. . 
„  (double),  bnnch  .. 
Polyanthus,  13  bunches.. 
Ruxnnenlns,  12  bunches 
Roses,  12  bunches  ..    .. 

„    (indoor),  dozen     .. 

„    Tea,  dozon      ..    .. 
red,  dozen  (French) 

„    yellow      

B  tephanotis ,  1 2  sprays  . . 
Tropeeolnm,  18  bonohos 
Tuberoses.  13  blooms  • . 
Tulips,  doaen  blooms  . . 
Violets,  12  bnnohea. .  . . 
„  (Prench),  bunch 
„  (Parme),  bunch 
Wnito  Lilac,  i>er  bunch  . . 


■•  d.      1.  d. 

0    0  to  0    0 

0    0         0    0 

0  9     1  e 

2    0       6    0 
SO       6    0 


6 
1 
0 
6 


0 
0 
6 
0 


0  6 
0  9 
0    0 


0 
U 
S 
1 
1 
6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


10 
1 
0 
B 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
8 


0 

e 
9 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 
2    0 


9    0 
0    0 


1 
0 
1 
1 
5 
6 


0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 


8 
1 

1 
1 
2 

7 

7 


0 

ft 
ft 

s 

0 

ft 


YBOBTABLB6. 


Artlcbokep,  dozen  .. 
Asparagus,  bundle . . 
Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  .. 
Beet,  Bed,  dozen  . •  • . 
Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 
Brussels  Sproutr,  \  sieve 
Oabbage,  dozen 
Oapaicnmp,  per  100 
Oarrots,  bunch  ..  .. 
Oaullflowers,  dozen 
Oelery,  bundle  ..  .. 
Ooleworts,  doa.  bnnobes 
Ouonabers,  eacb  . .  •  • 
Endive,  dozen ,  •    . .    •  • 

Herbs,  bnnch  • 

Leeks. bunch  ..    ••    •• 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  0  toS  0 
0    0       0 


0 

1 

0 
8 
1 
1 
0 

s 

1 

9 

0 
1 
0 
0 


8 
0 
0 

e 

6 
6 

4 
0 
6 
0 

4 
0 

s 

8 


0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
4 
3 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 


Lettuce,  dozen       ..    •. 
Mushrooms,  punnet 
Mustard  and  Oress,  punt. 

Oulonp,  bunob 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 
Parsnips,  dozen     . .     • . 

Potatoes,  per  c  w  t 

„  Kidney,  per  cwt. 
Bhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 
Salsafy,  bundle  ..  ,, 
Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 
Seakale,  basket      •  •     • . 

Shalloto,  per  tb 

Spinach,  bushel  , .  •  • 
TomatocF,  per  lb.  ••  .. 
Turnips,  bunch      ..    .. 


8.  d.      ■;  d» 

0    9  to  0    6 

6       1 


0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 


8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 
4 
4 


0 
0 
8 

0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
8 

0 
0 


0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
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Patra,  dOHi I 

Plu    Applv,    Baniah, 


OTTB  RENT  AUDIT. 

Tbs,  evea  under  the  depression  we  bold  an  &nnnal  rent  audit 
^nner,  and  ve  still  find  it  "  pays  "  to  do  ta  in  the  full  sense  with 
wluob  that  term  is  need  bj  farmers.  This  annnal  gathering 
answers  onr  purpose  in  seTsral  importaot  ways,  and  though  the 
wiUoction  of  rent  is  in  these  hard  times  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance, yet  not  for  that  alone  do  we  oouaider  it  worth  while 
holding  an  aadit.  We  meet  many  of  the  tenants  of  property  sndttr 
•nr  control  every  week,  and  glad  are  we  to  know  that  oar  market 
stand  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  sort  of  tallying  point,  where  they 
can  meet  as  and  each  other  for  cheery  kindly  greetings,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  bosinees,  but  at  the  rent  audit  we  enter  fully 
into  an  interabange  of  opinions — a  discussion  of  the  year's  work 
and  its  resnltfl,  and  of  passible  improTement  of  practice  in  the 
future. 

After  dinner  discussions  arc  said  to  have  the  characteristic  of  a 
somewhat  rosy  tinge— a  hopeful  cheery  view  is  then  taken  of 
life's  burdens,  and  we  grant  that  it  is  so  in  a  rery  considerable 
degree  at  our  rent  audit.  To  have  paid  his  rent  in  full  nnder 
«zi3ting  oironmstanoes  is  an  achierement  of  which  any  farmer  may 
well  feel  proud,  and  doubtless  the  happy  sense  of  it  imparts  a  xest 
to  his  enjoyment  of  the  dinner  which  nothing  else  oonld  do.  But 
«n  the  other  hand  the  deed  and  the  dinner  impart  the  courage  of 
npinions  which  are  sulweqaently  often  outspoken  in  an  unmistake- 
aUe  manner.  Well,  we  like  to  bear  the  views  of  eimest  practical 
men,  and  it  is  part  of  onr  experieiioe  that  farmers  are  not  a  very 
demonstrative  section  of  the  community.  We  strive  in  the 
Bpeeobes  which  come  after  the  dinner  to  excite  discussion,  and  by 
the  proverbial  rubbing  of  heads  together  to  impart  and  gain  sorae- 
thittg  which  may  do  some  good  to  all  of  ns  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  onr  views  npon 
the  onltivation  of  the  soil  are  clear,  comprehensive,  and  we  may 
add  thoroughly  practical ;  we  take  advantage  of  the  audit  to  lay 
those  views  dearly  before  onr  hearers,  and  we  boldly  challenge  dis- 
cussion. The  year,  its  work  and  results  are  all  passed  in  review, 
the  saocess  or  &ilure  of  crops,  ponible  improvements  in  practice, 
new  lights  on  any  branch  of  farming  are  taken  one  by  one,  and 
details  are  treated  of  as  f  nlly  as  possible  without  becoming  tedious. 
By  imparting  a  popular  tone  to  our  address,  by  making  slight 
personal  appeals  to  any  farmer  whom  we  have  found  to  possess 
special  knowledge  upon  some  important  point  of  cnltore,  we  are 
able  to  fix  and  hold  the  attention  of  onr  hearers.  We  do  not  claim 
t)  carry  them  entirely  with  ns,  for  there  are  dissentients  among 
them  who  give  as  much  "  chaff  "  for  our  corn  ;  but  then  criiioism  is 
always  useful,  for  it  promotes  discussion,  and  we  often  find  that 
the  man  who  is  most  strongly  in  opposition  to  our  views  for  the 
moment  eventually  adopts  them  and  becomes  our  staunch  sup- 
porter. This  important  fact  is  probably  owing  to  onr  habit  of 
avoiding  any  pretence  to  infallibility  ;  wo  give  a  plain  statement  of 
oar  work,  and  explain  results  whether  good  or  bad. 

Perhaps  we  were  a  little  egotistical  when  we  told  how  our  best 
Wheat  field  was  that  upon  which  only  cheraicil  manure  had  been 
used,  with  the  satisfactory  result  of  a  orop  of  f  uUy  56  bushels  of 


corn  and  2  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  and  we  oould  not  but  invite 
attention  to  figures  for  one  moment,  as  we  explained  that  by  the 
moderate  computation  of  market  values  our  com  and  straw  repre- 
sented a  total  valus  per  acre  of  £16  4s.,  or  32b,  porqnarter  fi^tlie 
com,  and  50j.  a  ton  for  the  straw.  >7e  know  that  straw  can  be 
had  in  some  places  for  a  little  less  than  this,  bat  wo  alao  know  that 
in  daury  districts  it  brings  very  much  mare.  Compare  such  a  crop 
with  the  average  yield  of  aboat  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  may 
fairly  claim  that  farm  land  generally  is  not  made  to  yield  anything 
like  a  full  crop.  Depsnd  upon  it,  miny  or  moat  farmers  would 
find  their  calling  much  more  profitable  if  they  had  leas  land  and 
higher  farming,  not  model  f,inoifal  farming,  but  downright  good 
practical  work,  which  'u  the  ombodimBnt  of  our  oft-repeated 
lesion — soand  land,  cleiu  land,  well  drained,  thoroughly  porous, 
and  well  stored  with  all  the  requiremants  of  the  crop  it  is  under. 
We  know  in  onr  own  practice  that  so-called  "  bad  "  fields  are  only 
bad  beoauae  of  bad  treatment,  and  that  when  bronght  under  high 
cultivation  they  often  ex»l  other  parts  of  the  farm.  We  had  two 
examples  of  this  upon  two  of  the  farms  we  have  in  hand  this  year  ; 
both  were  noder  Wheat,  and  we  had  little,  if  any.  Wheat  at  all 
better  thin  those  crops,  sj  that  wa  ware  told  the  "  bad  "  fields  were 
for  the  first  time  bearing  really  good  crops. 

WOBE  OM  THB  HOME  FABV. 

Frost  and  snow  have  made  oar  shepherds  busy,  an  extra  amonnt  of 
care  being  now  reqalred  for  the  management  of  the  ewe  Socks.  We 
are  using  no  roots  yet,  nor  Bhali  we  do  •□  till  the  lambing,  when  loine 
Hangot<U  will  be  given — a  lew  at  Srst  and  mora  later  on.  We  are 
{(rtiDate  in  havingptenty  of  gnus,  wblch  has  been  held  in  reaeive  for 
some  months  specially  (or  the  pnaent  time.  The  ewes  are  apon  It  ia 
■mall  folds,  and  they  hare  as  much  Pea  straw  In  racks,  ana  Barley 
straw  chaffed  in  troughs,  mixed  with  a  few  Oata.  We  are  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  dealers  in  oilcake  to  pnrchase  some  now  far  the  ewes. 
We  cannot  afford  it,  and  K  we  oooXA  we  do  not  reqaire  the  cake.  Our 
sheep  are  well  uoariabed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  progeny  will 
be  Soe  healthy  animals.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  foot-rot  among  them, 
and  DOW  Utat  they  are  heavy  with  lamb  thej  cannot  be  thrown  to  dress 
the  feet  \  bat  we  have  tbem  taken  ont  for  a  quiet  turn  npon  a  road 
every  morning,  which  certainly  tends  to  keep  nnder  that  UoableKime 
disease.  Prepaiatlons  of  the  lambing  folds  must  now  be  put  in  hand 
1q  order  to  nave  onr  arrangements  oomplete  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  we  expect  our  .first  lamba.  Judging  from  the  appeaiaace 
of  the  ewes  we  slull  have  many  early  lambs  or  manv  twins.  We  select 
a  place  tor  the  fold  as  much  sheltered  from  cola  winds  as  we  can. 
Luckily  we  have  a  deep  belt  of  underwood  on  the  north  and  east  of 
our  fold,  which  we  make  quite  snug  bj  a  wall  of  straw  between  hurdlts 
and  with  numerous  coils  all  round  it  inside,  for  which  hurdles  thatched 
with  straw  arc  used  both  for  the  sldea  and  roofs.  The  bottom  of  the 
told  is  keot  well  littered  with  citan  straw  throughout  the  lambing,  and 
with  good  wholesome  food  and  kindly  gentle  treatmeat  we  hope  to 
avoid  anrthiag  like  serious  looses  among  sheep  or  lambs.  We  repeat 
our  warning  to  Sockmasters  not  to  let  pregoant  ewes  have  Tnmtps  nor 
to  be  folded  npon  heavy  wet  land ;  U  they  do  so  losses  are  often  serious, 
and  the  care  and  labour  of  a  year  rendered  useless,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  value  ot  the  sheep  now. 
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SUCCESS  with  Conifers,  M  with  most  other  hardy  trees,  depends, 
to  a  great  extant,  upon  the  suitabilitf  of  the  situations  chosen 
-tat  them  %ttA  the  care  exercised  in  the  selaotion  of  rarieties.    For 
extensiTQ  pleuara  gronncU  and  parks  there  are  man;  strong-growing 
■Conifers  that  can  be  advantageonsly  planted  in  nnmbera.     On  tbs 
other  hand,  in  gardengnearthe  house,  or  wherever  Bpice  is  restricted, 
^nite  a  different  selection  most  be  made,  and  ultimate  success  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  judgment  exercised  in  this  matter.    The 
position,  aoil,  and  climate  of  a  garden  also  require  consideration, 
M  many  Bne  Coaifers  will  thriye  in  the  south  and  west  of  England 
that  proTe  qait«  nnsatisfactory  in  the  north,  or  in  any  cold  exposed 
localities.     In  regard  to  this,  however,  protection  in  the  Mrly  stages 
ii  a  matter  of  mad^.  iinportaiioe,  as  ninuhers  of  reputedly  tender 
<;onifen  only  need  some  adequate  screens  from  cold  winds  for  a 
4ew  years  nntil  they  are  well  established  and  growing  freely.    In 
most  northern  gardens  ahnrdant  eiamples  of  this  are  afforded,  and 
where  suitable  protection,  by  stronger-growing  trees  or  shrubB,  has 
kteen  aSocdad,  at  the  critical  time,  comparatively  little  difficnlty  is 
«xp«rienMd  in  forming  good  collections  of  Conifers  from  York- 
shire or  Northumberland  in  England,  to  Perthshire  and  beyond  in 
Scotland. 

For  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  in  proximity  to  the  dwelling 
liouse  single  qteoimens  of  the  dwarf,  budiy,  or  fastigiate  Conifere, 
are  preterable,  but  in  their  employment  and  the  system  of  planting 
adopted  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  taste.  Ad  undue 
proportion  of  the  Biotas,  Thuias,  or  plants  of  similar  hihit  produce 
«  most  displeasing  formality,  and  attempts  to  place  such  Conifers 
in  claiLps  is  usually  unsaiisfaotory  to  a  remarkable  degree.  -  Well- 
^ierelcped  specimens  of  the  green  or  goldm  Arbor-Yitta',  Yews,  Ac, 
luve  a  fine  appearance  when  not  too  closely  placed,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  fair  proportion  of  the  more  graceful  Betiuo- 
«pora*  or  Crrptomerias,  with  some  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  to 
sroid  a  monotony  of  tint.  An  admirable  example  of  this  mode  of 
planting  is  seen  in  Baron  Schroder's  garden.  The  Dell,  Egham, 
where  the  numerons  specimen  Conifers  on  the  lawn  and  near  the 
lease  are  backed  up  with  moisiva  beds  of  Bhododendrons,  the 
fragrant  and  profuse  deciduous  As^eas,  Ealmias,  and  other 
A.Tneric:in  shrubs.  Beyond  these  are  belts  of  common  Laurels, 
with  miscellaneous  strong-growing  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  or 
Conifers,  which,  while  yielding  adequate  protection,  serve  as  a 
kind  of  frame  to  a  taatetol  gardm  picture.  In  larare  gardeua  the 
pinetam,  when  well  planted  aad  properly  attended,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  departments,  but  there  are  thousands  of  gardens 
where  sach  eztensive  experiments  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  it  is 
stilt  possible  to  have  within  moderate  compass  a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  the  priuoipal  coniferous  types. 

Shallow  poor  or  dry  soils  .are  the  worst  for  Conifera  genarslly, 
and  though  some  can  be  found  to  thrive  on  chalky  soils  they  are  not 
very  numerous,  especially  amongst  those  of  dwarf  habit.  For  moist 
situations  several  can  be  named,  but  all  object  to  stagnant  water  in 
the  soil.  A  wall-draintid  deep  rich  soil  is  the  best  for  Cjnifers  of 
all  kinds,  and  when  planting  near  a  house  it  is  advisable  to  form 
eaitable  stations  wherever  these  conditions  are  not  naturally  pro~ 
Tided.  Remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  and  of  a  width 
proportionate , to  the  size  of  plant,  refilling  with  good  turfy  loam 
anl  leaves  from  which  all  the  woody  portions  have  been  taken. 
This  should  be  trodden  rather  firmly  after  the  tree  is  in  position 
Ho.  39*.— Vol.  XVI.,  Thibd  Shbiks. 


and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  afforded.  For  some  Conifers  leaf  soil 
is  used  very  freely,  and  we  have  seen  serious  evils  result  from  this, 
especially  where  it  contained  a  quantity  of  woody  substancea,  aa 
fungoid  growth  is  produced  that  speedily  renders  the  soil  sour  and 
the  trees  nnhealtby. 

In  suitable  situations  the  handsome  silvery  Abies  Engelmanni 
glaoca  is  one  of  the  most  eCeetive  of  lawn  Conifers.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  except  in  the  south  or 
western  counties,  as  the  late  frosts  in  spring  are  very  apt  to  dis- 
fignre  if  not  to  kill  it  Still  it  possesses  such  attractions  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  trial  wherever  there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  success  ; 
and  when  it  grows  freely,  forming  a  well-proportioned  specimen 
5  or  6  feet  high,  it  is  effective  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  dense 
glaucous  substance  on  the  leaves  and  branches  glistening  like  silver 
nnder  a  bright  snn.  Some  confusion  has  existed  respecting  this 
and  Abies  Parryana  glauca,  some  authorities  being  of  opinion  that 
as  thej  are  both  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  and  similar 
In  general  aapect,  they  are  identical.  However  this  may  be  in 
some  places  it  is  certain  that  in  others,  and  more  particolarly  in  th* 
northern  gardens  and  nurseries,  the  Conifer  ^rown  as  A.  Porrj'ana 
glauca  IS  distinct  from  A.  Engelmanni  glauca,  and  while  tisaally 
poaaessiug  leas  of  the  glancous  character  is  sometimes  (fAUiot  a 
bluish  tint  and  is  much  more  hardy.  This  latter  quality  Ims  recom- 
mended it  to  many  persons  who  hive  failed  with  the  other  variety, 
and  most  of  those  who  have  tried  it  speak  favourably  respecting  its 
merits.  A.  Engelmaniu  glauca  should,  however,  be  preferred 
wherever  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  succeed. 

Another  beautiful  glaucous  Conifer  of  moderate  growth  is  the 
Silver  Fir,  Abies  (Picea)  nobilis,  which  should  be  included  in  eveiy 
garden.  A  good  specimen  of  this  Fir  is  a  fine  study,  as  in  addition 
to  the  prevailing  silvery  tint  there  is  also  a  tinge  of  steely  blue  in 
the  older  leaves  that  aifords  a  charming  harmony.  It  deserves  the 
best  position  thit  can  be  afforded  it,  but  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  house,  as  where  it  succeeds  it  will  attain  considerable  sise 
if  undisturbed.  Abies  magnifies,  A.  grandis,  and  A.  Yeitchi  are  all 
beautiful  members  of  the  Picea  section.  The  first  two  are  well 
known,  but  the  laat  named,  though  as  yet  comparatively  scarce,  is 
likely  to  become  a  great  favourite,  owing  to  its  distinct  graceful 
liabit.  Several  others  of  this  group,  such  as  A.  amabilis,  A.  con- 
color,  are  scarcely  less  attractive  than  those  named. 

The  Hemlock  Spruces,  Abies  canadensis,  A.  nigra,  A.  Mert8% 
siana,  and  A.  Hooker  iana,  though  free-growing  Conifera,  m«  nsefid 
for  the  dampest  positions,  more  especially  the  bordera  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Oa{)ttal  effects  can  be  produced  in  such  positions  with 
these,  Taxodinm  diatichum,  Thuia  Lobbi,  some  of  the  T.  occiden- 
talis  varieties,  and  the  Virginian  Juniper,  a  fuw  clumps  of  selected 
Willows  of  different  colours  assisting  greatly  in  rendering  this 
part  of  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  agreeable  at  all  seasons.  For 
large  rockeries  the  dwarf  forms  of  Abies  excelaa  are  well  adapted 
clanbrasiliana,  pumila,  and  pygnuea  constituting  a  trio  of  distinct 
varieties  for  tbat  purpose. 

The  Biotas  and  Thuias  are  important  garden  Conifers,  both  the 
green  and  golden  varieties  being  some  of  the  moat  generally 
planted.  They  have  an  extremely  neat  appearance,  and  possess  the 
.double  advantage  of  being  hardy  and  easily  grown.  The  Chinese 
Arboi^Yitn,  Biota  orientalis  elegantissima,  is  one  of  the  best  both  in 
habit  and  colour,  as  it  assumes  a  fine  golden  tint  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  American  Arbor- Tits,  Thuia  occidentalis  and  its 
varieties  forming  fine  companions  for  this.  The  feathery  and 
varied  Betinosporas,  especially  the  golden  forms  of  B.  obtnsa, 
B.  plumose,  and  B.  pisifsia,  aro  invaluable,  as  they  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  most  other  Conifers  both  in  habit  and  colour. 
Cryptomeria  elegana  is  also  a  himdsome  lawn  plant,  its  peculiar 
purplish  tint  having  an  admirable  effect  in  a  good  situation.  The 
varieties  of  Cupreesus  Lawsoniana  are  almost  numberless,  and  in 
some  avenues  of  these  trees,  like  that  at  Eeir  House,  Stirling,  all 
raised  from  seed,  scarcely  two  are  alike,  and  the  difference  in  soma 
No.  2060.— VOL,  LXXVni.,  Old  Sbbibs. 
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casM  ii  mrpriaing.  A  Tariety  called  Dana  is  well  adapted  for 
lawns,  hut  one  of  the  best  is  ereotaviridis,  which  is  qnita  a  model, so 
r^Tilailj  columnar  is  it  in  shape,  and  the  shade  of  green  is  so 
bright  and  dixtinct  that  it  is  at  once  noticed  amongst  many  others. 

Other  well  marked  types  are  afforded  bj  the  Irish  Yew,  the 
golden  Tains  biccita  elogantissima,  the  bold  Thujopsis  dolabrata, 
the  TJmbrella  Pine,  Bciadopitys  Terticillata,  and  the  Maidenhair 
Tree,  Salisbnris  adiantifolia,  which  aid  in  diTeraifying  a  collection 
inrprisingly.  There  are  few  Pines  that  look  well  in  a  small  space, 
bat  Finns  contorta,  P.  Bungeana,  P.  Gembra,  and  P.  parvifiora  are 
amongst  those  beat  suited  for  the  purpose. — Arbor. 


THE  PEAR  SEASON. 

The  two  ontatanding  featnres  are  the  extra  fine  (jualitr  of  the 
frnit  and  the  abnormally  early  ripening  of  all  the  varieties.  Only  two 
sorts  hare  this  season  failed  to  ripen  well  here,  the  one  Tiiomphe 
de  Jodoigne,  the  other  Tan  Mons  lAon  Leolerc.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  the  latter  is  (food,  and  we  folly  expected  this  year 
wonld  have  seen  it  of  good  qnality.  The  former  has  been  good  in 
the  district,  on  mnch  heavier  soil  than  ours.  The  best  SaTonred 
Pears  have  been  Dr.  Hogg,  Winter  N^lis,  and  Knight's  Monarch. 
We  had  no  fmit  of  Seckle  this  season,  and  Josephine  de  Malines 
was  of  deficient  quality  compansd  with  the  two  named  above.  Dr. 
Hogg  is,  of  oonrse,  an  early  Pear,  but  a  very  commendable  one, 
Wmter  Nelis  is  so  well  known  that  it  hardly  reqoirea  any  further 
word  in  its  favour.  It  is  our  favourite  variety  here  ;  a  pity  that 
it  should  be  so  uncertain  in  its  time  of  ripening.  We  had  a  very 
large  quantity  this  year,  and  conld  not  keep  the  latest  beyond  the 
last  month  of  1887,  while  last  year  we  had  it  good  in  April,  and  it 
was  the  new  year  before  it  bagan  to  ripen.  Knight's  Monarch  is  a 
mach  firmer  fleshed  variety,  not  so  juicy,  but  to  some  tastes  prefer- 
able to  the  above.  The  fruit  lasts  for  a  long  time  as  only  a  few 
ripen  together.  When  growing  it  requires  to  be  well  thinned  at  an 
e«rly  sti^,  as  the  tree  very  often  seta  much  too  large  a  crop.  Of 
the  larger  sorts,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  Oongrba, 
Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Flernhh  Beauty,  Beurr^  Bachelier,  Haoon's 
Incomparable,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Easter 
Benrre,  and  Benrr^  Ranoe  gave  the  most  satisfaction. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien  on  a  standard  finished  a  grand  crop, 
which  had  been  thinned  very  freely.  Flavour  very  musky,  and  to 
some  palstes  on  that  account  disaoreeable.  Wall  fmit  in  compaH- 
BOD  was  not  so  good,  though  larger.  Beurri^  d'Amanlis  and 
Flemish  Beauty  were  both  very  good,  the  latter  being  quite 
beantifnlly  marked  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Benrr^  Bachelier, 
though  wanting  in  the  luscious  flavour  of  the  richest  kinds,  was 
very  pleasing  and  refreshing,  and  suited  some  tastes.  It  is  much  is 
the  way  of  Napoleon,  though  very  much  larger.  The  tree,  more- 
over never  fails  to  bear  a  crop.  Incomparable  was  one  of  oor 
beet_  autumn  sorts.  Louise  Bonne  off  a  standard  also  good. 
Marie  Louise  fine  as  usual,  hut  very  quickly  past.  Easter  Benrr^ 
is  often  only  fit  for  kitehen  use  here,  but  this  season  it  was  really 
fine,  the  best  of  the  frait  from  a  west  wall  having  developed  a 
bright  finsb  on  the  exposed  side,  nhich  rendered  tnem  of  great 
value  for  big  desserts.  The  best  flavoured  fruit,  however,  was 
grown  on  standard  trees  which  carried  large  crops  well  thinned 
out.  Towards  autumn  the  branches  were  borne  down  tty  the 
weight  of  fruit,  and  for  many  weeks  these  trees  formed  very 
'pleasing  decorative  objects. 

Beurr6  Banco  is  at  present  in  use.  Some  seasons  it  fails  to 
ripen,  and  most  often  it  is  March  to  April  before  it  is  fit  for  table. 
In  other  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  past,  so  that  we  are 
rather  late  with  it.  The  fruit  has  this  season  developed  very 
highly  that  peculiar  gritty  melting  flesh  for  which  it  is  held  in  re- 
pute. Glon  Mor^ean  is  not  yet  quite  ripe,  and  we  shall  give  it  the 
benefit  of  a  little  heat  to  ripen  any  we  may  require  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  this  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  is  improved  con- 
siderably by  ripening  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 

Other  good  Pesrs  of  the  year  were  Thompson's,  a  luscious,  but 
not  very  Iwge  Pear ;  Duohesse  d'Angoul^me  ;  Olivier  des  Berres,  very 
fine  ;  Fondante  d'Antomne  ;  and  Crassane,  the  latter  much  better 
than  usual.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Nee  Pins  Meuris,  which 
is  still  iu  the  fruit  room.  Pitmaston  Ducbeaa  was  also  good. 
Passe  Colmar  not  aa  good,  and  Beurr6  Dial  fine  in  appearance  but 
bad. 

Altogether  the  Pear  season  has  been  one  of  the  veir  best.  It 
has  been,  moreover,  a  good  educational  season,  as  it  has  shown  some 
sorts  to  be  so  entirely  unsuited,  if  not  altogether  worthless,  that  we 
CKn  have  slight  hesitation  in  removing  and  rmlacing  them  with 
other  and  better  kinds,  and  it  hai  further  enabled  us  to  decide  to 
Allow  some  kinds  which  were  all  bat  condemned  to  remain  a  while 


longer.  But  above  all  the  season  has  shown  in  a  well  marked 
manner  that  with  Pears,  as  with  otiier  things,  strict  selection  is  the 
thing  that  pays. 

The  prospect  for  another  season  is  most  glowing.  Those  who- 
have  failed  to  thin  out  shoots  and  weakly  spurs  in  the  psst  should 
freely  thin  now.  It  i^  not  so  good  a  time  as  whan  the  foliage  is  on 
the  trees,  but  it  is  always  a  safe  and  paying  practice  to  cut  clean, 
away  weakly  spurs  which  never  can  bear  fruit,  and  which  merely 

Eroduce  small  foliage  of  no  use  to  the  tree,  and  certainW  of  much 
arm  to  the  stronger  and  healthier  leaves,  which  would  do  much 
bettor  work  if  the  small  were  out  of  the  way  altogether.  One  per- 
fectly developed  bud  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  kind  that  may  be 
seen  in  very  many  gardens  throughout  the  country.  The  former 
will  come  to  fruit,  the  latter  never.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  too  many 
go(d  buds  are  an  unmixed  good.  I  thinned  a  large  number  of  very 
promising  bnds  out  lost  year,  and  though  the  amount  of  blossom 
was  in  consequence  apparently  deficient,  that  which  was  left  was  of 
good  quality  and  did  not  fail  to  set  freely,  and  I  imagine  the  more 
freely  oecanse  of  its  comparative  scarcity. — East  Lotiiian. 


^      -*  \^ 

DENDROBIUUS. 

Mr.  Ioguldbn  gives  excellent  advice  on  the  culture  of  tbeso 
beautiful  Orchids,  but  he  does  not  sesm  quite  suoeeesful  with 
Dendrobinm  Falconeri.  I  would  advise  him  to  try  it  on  the 
stem  of  Lomaria  gibba.  If  he  has  one  about  I  foot  long  it 
would  be  ample  for  a  fair-sised  plant.  A  strong  wire  can  be 
pu^d  through  and  turned  to  bang  it  np  by.  1  have  on  several 
ocoasions  seen  it  very  fine  treated  in  this  way.  Once  several  years 
ago  I  saw  a  splendid  specimen  at  a  Reading  Spring  Show.  It  waa 
carrying,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  150  of  its  lovely  flowera, 
and  was  growing  on  a  Lomaria  stem.  The  plant  was,  I  believe, 
grown  by  a  doctor,  whose  man  informed  me  that  it  made  it» 
growth  in  a  small  Cucumber  house,  and  was  well  rested  in  a  vinery 
till  its  bnds  be^u  to  show,  when  it  was  put  back  into  a  warm 
house  till  in  Bower ;  treatment  which  evidently  suited  it. — 
C.  Page, 

CTPBIPEDIUM  SCHOUBTmaKIANUM. 

This  Gypripedium  is  not  a  new  species,  but  it  is  so  long  since  it 
was  first  found,  and  is  now  so  rare,  that  it  is  practically  as  interesting 
as  a  fresh  discovery.  There  are  many  other  Orchids  that  were 
found  by  the  earlier  collectors  and  have  been  recorded  in  botanical 
works  which  are  now  lost  to  cultivation,  and  their  re- introduction 
would  be  as  welcome  to  many  as  novelties.  Gypripedium  Schom- 
buTDkiannm  was  found  by  the  traveller  whose  name  it  bears,  Dr 
Bichard  Schomburgk,  as  long  ago  as  1842,  but  if  any  efforts  were 
made  to  import  plants  to  this  country  they  were  unsuccessful  and 
no  living  plants  reached  cnltivators  here.  Becently,  however,  it  baa 
been  reaiscovered,  and  a  large  healthy  phint  with  over  100  growths 
was  sold  at  one  of  the  London  auction  rooms  last  week.  The 
highest  bid  was  21  guineas,  and  the  purchaser  was  Mr,  Measures  of 
Camberwell,  who  has  thus  added  another  treasure  to  his  valnabla 
collection.  'The  growth  and  foliage  resemble  C.  Pearcei,also  known 
as  Gypripedium  or  Selenipedinm  caricinum,  but  I  have  seen  no 
description  of  the  fiowers  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  be 
fragrant.— C. 

VANDA  TRICOLOE. 
I  NOTED  "W.  L.'s"  remarks  as  to  the  flowering  freak  of  the 
above,  and  may  mention  that  one  plant  flowered  strongly  twice  last 
season  iu  Hay  and  September,  continuing  in  bloom  for  two  monthF. 
at  the  latter  period  some  of  the  spikes  having  as  many  as  fifteen 
blooms  on  them. — Duh  Spiro  Bpbko. 

HABENABIA  MILTTAEIS. 
That  the  terrestrial  Orchids  from  temperate  climates  are 
neglected  by  cultivators  has  long  been  apparent,  but  it  was 
brought  to  my  mind  very  forcibly  when  I  saw  this  brightly 
coloured  Habenaria  at  one  of  the  London  sale  rooms  last  year. 
Only  one  plant  was  entered  there  in  flower,  and  that  a  small  one, 
but  it  attracted  as  much  attention  as  some  more  valuable  and 
showy  Orchids  on  the  same  occasion.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
orchidists  who  attended  on  that  day  made  its  acquaintance  for  the 
first  time,  for  though  known  to  botanists  for  some  years  it  is  very 
rare  iu  cultivation.  A  plant  flowered  at  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  autumn  of  1886  for  the  first  time 
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IB  th>t  coUeotion,  &Dd  Hr.  Fitch's  sketch,  then  mftde,  appeared  id 
the  "Orchid  AJbam"  in  May  1887  (t.  2S1)  aa  an  aoouiately 
«i>lonred  and  faithful  repreBsntatioB  of  thiB  distinct  species.  At  a 
Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultnral  Society  on  Augnat  13th,  hwt 
jrear.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  L^e,  Dorking, 
^owed  a  plant  in  flower,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  oortificaie 
for  it.     Prom  this  specitnen  tha  illustration  (fig.  3)  was  prepared. 

It  seems  tj  have  been  flret  made  known  by  Mr.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  who  found  it  in  the  monntains  of  Phu  Quooh  in  Cochin 
China,  and  it  was  subsequently  named  Habenaria  pusilla,  but  larger 
liring  plants  were  afterwards  hroiight  by  M.  Begnier,  and  the 
<roecifio  title  militaris  was  adopted  as  more  appropriate.  Like  moat 
wireatrial  Orchids  of  this  character  it  has  fleshy  tuberous  roots 
producing  a  stem  and  tapering  or  elliptii^  leaves,  which  fall  off 
*fter  the  flowers  have  decayed— namely,  towards  the  end  of 
October.  The  flowers  are  home  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  in 
a  kind  of  raceme,  the  moat  oonapicuous  portion  being  the  lip, 
which  is  deeply  four-lobed  with  a  Jong  spur  at  the  base,  large  and 
bright  scarlet  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  small,  greenish  white,  and 
incopspicuons.  A  oompoet  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  plenty  of  sand,  suit  it  with  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature when  it  is  growing,  and  a  cool  one  when  it  is  resting 
during  the  winter.— L.  G. 


GAUDENEBS  AND  LOCAL  MUSEUMS. 
It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  in  every  well-defined  district  of 
our  country  there  ahould  he  a  mnseum  of  natural  history  ohjecta, 
more  particularly  of  those  that  occur    in  the  district.      There 
should  also  be  a  roister  kept  of  all  known  species,  as  specimens 
csnnot  be   aaually  exhibited  of  ereryone  that  occurs,  some  being 
laie  and  exceptional.    Bach  a  list  would  be  of  serrice  to  gardeners, 
amongst  others,  as  indicating  what  insects  are  to  be  guarded  against. 
In  the  formation  of  a  local  museum  gardeners  might,  if  inclined, 
render  considerable  help  as  regards  insects  and  planls.  We  might  add 
birda  also,  for  most  garden  era  have  special  oppcrtuni  ties  f  or  oba  erring 
birds,  and  can  obtain,  at  timea,  nesta  and  specimens  that  are  of 
interest.    Insects  of  sjl  the  orders  are  constantly  seen  by  gardeners. 
Some  of  them  are  mischievous,  but  many  are  harmless  to  culti- 
vated plants,  and   these   are  often  hastily  destroyed,  when  their 
preservation  would  be  an  advantafie  to  the  commanity  if  they  were 
placed  on  view.    Qardeners  could  help  each  other,  and  naturalista 
alio,  by  taking  oWervationa  as  to  the  spectea  of  a  district,  their 
times  of  appearance,  abundance  or  scarcity,  when  some  outline 
list  IS  couslracled  in  which  the  principal  injurious  and  beneficial 
species  are  embraced.     Then  as  to  our  native  pi  mta.     How  of  ten 
one  may  discover  in  a  garden  something  generally  regarded  as  a 
mere  weed,  but  which  is  an  example  of  some  British  species,  local 
or  nnusnal,  which  has  arrived  there  by  accident.    As  vet  we  fear 
the  names  of  not  a  tew  familiar  weeds  are  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  gardenen,  possibly  not  so  much  from  iudiflerence  as  want  of 
ti  me. — Natcraiist. 


THE  CDLTURE  OF  MISTLETOE. 
Ix  your  paper  of  December  22nd  yon  have  a  very  intereetiog 
article  on  the  Mistletoe.  At  the  end  of  the  artide  the  writer 
wishes  to  know  "  why  in  these  days  of  general  depression  it 
cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  at  home,"  and  intimates  that  it  is 
vorthy  of  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists.  I  have  had  a  good 
experience  of  Mistletoe,  and  have  sold  tons  of  it  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  seasons.  Hundreds  of  tons  are  also  sent  out  of  this  country 
(o  the  various  markets,  but  it  is  grown  at  a  direct  losa  to  the 
growara,  as  treble  the  value  of  Apples  might  be  grown  on  the 
trees  from  which  it  is  cut.  A  fruit  grower  is  indeed  a  sloven  who 
allowH  Mistletoe  to  aocumulate  on  his  trees.  Other  reasoas  which 
add  to  the  unprofitaUenees  of  its  growth  are  the  excessive  charges  for 
carriage  and  otherrestrictions  made  t^theiailway  companies.  They 
char^  the  very  highest  rate  on  their  scale,  compel  jou  to  prepay 
carriage,  and  to  send,  entirely  at  your  own  riak.  They  will  not 
carry  except  on  these  terms.  How  heavy  these  charges  press  your 
readers  may  judge  when  I  state  that  I  have  paid  over  £5  per  ton 
carriage  this  year  for  carriage  to  one  market,  and  lo  other  markets 
where  the  carriage  is  from  50a.  to  GOs.  per  ton,  plenty  of  good 
Mistletoe  has  been  sold  wholesale  at  Gs.  per  hundr^ weight,  sales- 
men's commission  to  come  off  this.  I  may  state  I  never  saw  the 
Ui^tletoe  better  and  more  berried  than  this  season,  and  yet  make 
lower  prices.  No  ;  our  agriculturists  must  look  to  other  sources 
ot  profit  than  growing  Mistletoe,  but  I  believe  that  fruit  growing 
can  be  made  to  pay,  and  enclose  you  a  short  paper  I  read  before 
the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  1885,  in  which  I  state 
By  views  on  this  subject,  and  after  between  two  and  three  year*  of 
farther  experience  I  am  more  confirmed  in  thia  view.    The  great 


harden  our  growers  have  to  carry  is  the  cost  of  tnuisit  by  railway 
to  our  markets  i^ainst  the  cheaper  water  carriage  of  our  com- 
petitors on  the  other  side  of  the  water. — Jno.  Watcinb,  Pomona 
Farm,  Bereford. 

[The  paper  referred  to  contains  much  sound  information.] 


IBEPARING  EARLY  POTATOES  FOR  FORCING. 
We  dry  our  seed  Potatoes  in  hampers  in  an  open  shed  aiiet 
they  are  dug,  and  then  store  them  in  a  disused  ice  nouse  with  tlw 
veU  filled  up.  They  keep  excellently  in  this  position,  for  the 
temperature  is  uniform.  The  early  and  second  early  varieties,  for 
ontaidfl  planting,  arc  just  showing  signs  of  growth.  This  ia  ft 
capital  time  to  arrange  them  singly,  eyea  upwards,  on  the  vacant 
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shelves  in  the  fruit  room.  H  done  at  once  they  can  be  moved  and 
arranged  in  mnch  leas  time  than  is  the  case  after  they  have  started 
into  growth.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  beapa  after  this  date 
the  majority  will  commence  to  grow  rapidly  and  weakly,  which  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  sprouts.  If  plenty  of  shallow  boxes 
are  at  hand,  thev  may  be  arranged  in  them  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  direct  to  the  position  to  be  planted  when  that  timeanivea. 
Many  store  the  boxes  one  above  another,  and  this  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  no  preparation,  and  saves  time  at  planting,  but  where 
space  is  not  limited  this  method  is  not  advised.  They  are  aa  weU 
this  way  as  any  for  a  time,  hut  after  they  start  growtn  the  shoota 
of  all  the  lower  boxes  grow  rather  weakly,  even  if  a  oavity  between 
the  boxes  has  been  provided.  If  possible,  the  boxes  should  be 
placed  singly,  and  the  position  selected  not  too  dark,  for  we  prefer 
strong  green  sprits  to  those  that  are  blanched.  There  is  DO  oom- 
pariaon  between  the  growth  of  eariy  Fotatuea  that  have  been  cm«- 
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fallf  prepared  prior  to  planting  and  those  timt  hare  been  knocked 
about  and  hid  the  firat  groirths  rubbed  off.  The  fonnor  come 
throngh  the  gniand  and  Bhow  a  marked  difference  in  strength  ;  the 
latter  ma.j  have  more  shoots,  hot  they  are  weaker. — N.  O. 


GOOD  VEGETABLES. 
■  Gardeners  inakmR  ap  their  seed  lists  would  do  well  to  give  a 
trial  to  Veitch's  Paragon,  and  also  to  their  Exhibition  Branels 
Spronta.  The  former  was  the  best  of  several  kinds  we  bad  hut 
year,  and  thia  aeaaon  I  have  grown  only  the  above  two  toria,  and 
never  have  bod  suoh  a  supply.  Exhibition  ia  rather  the  earlier  of 
the  two.  Paragon  has  a  habit  of  growth  which  comp'etely  sheltors 
tba  apronts  frum.  the  weather,  the  foliage  riaing  in  anocaMiTo  tiers, 
and  each  tier  lapped  orer  the  other,  so  that  a  most  complete  roof 
is  formed.  We  plant  3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  find  it  pays  to 
do  SO. 

I  have  never  yet  had  a  better  Turnip  than  Snowball.  It  is  ^otA 
all  through  the  summer,  and  does  not  run  to  seed  quickly,  while  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  winter.  I  have  now  grown  it  for  the 
past  four  years  to  supply  young  Tnmips  in  winter,  and  it  is 
esoellent. 

Another  good  old  vegetable  is  to  be  found  in  Lettuce  Hicks' 
Hardy.  I  have  known  it  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  have  not 
yet  found  a  more  generally  good  aort,  As  a  rule  we  get  out  of  it 
for  a  few  weeks  in  I  ite  spring,  but  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  it  keeps  ns  going.  In  spring  or  early  summer 
Tom  Thumb  ia  very  useful,  and  much  bettir  [hm  any  new  kind  we 
have  yet  tried.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  just  now  under  ghs*,  and  in  a 
growing  temperature,  and  the  plants  either  placed  in  boxes  or 
frames,  come  on  very  rapidly,  somo  planted  in  a  warm  position 
out  of  doore  keeping  up  the  succession  until  those  raised  outdoors 

Of  Caulifloweni,  of  which  we  hive  now  so  many  good  sorts,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  more  generally  useful  snmmer  and  early  autumn 
variety  than  the  Dwarf  Erfurt.  Sown  in  the  same  way  as  recom- 
mended for  Lettuces  it  comes  in  very  early,  and  none  stands  the 
drought  of  summer  better  than  it  does. 


the  flavour  good,  though  not  the  best  in  that  respect,  and  the 
colour  is  very  taking. — B. 


SEAKALE-GROWINO  AND  FORCING. 

The  present  season  seems  to  be  a  suitable  time  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  vegetable.  The  weather  of  last  week 
may  bo  taken  as  a  warning  of  a  severe  winter,  wbich  naturally  retninds 
ns  of  tbe  past  two  winter,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Broccoli  was  killol 
by  frost  The  question  tben  arieea.  How  are  we  to  keep  the  table  sup- 
plied with  vegetable?  it  such  Is  the  case  again?  With  me  the  only 
Broccoli  that  stood  the  two  winters  referred  to  was  Sutton's  Late  Queen. 
This  is  a  capital  variety,  bet  does  not  come  In  till  the  end  of  April. 

The  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  where  Scafcale  is  considered  equal 
to  other  vegetables,  and  in  some  places  it  is  more  of  a  dainty  disli  than 
Cauliflower  or  Broccoli.  1  bavc  more  tbanonce  heard  the  remark  from 
the  lady  herself,  "  I  am  never  tired  ot  Scakale."  Tbe  pUn  I  pmcfisc  is 
to  plant  a  good  piece  of  gronnd  every  spring.  I  do  not  force  it  the  olil- 
fashioned  way  on  the  ground  it  grows  with  pots  ami  leaces,  which  I 
consider  Is  n  waste  of  labour  as  well  as  being  unsightly  in  n  well  kept 
garden.  I  have  a  dark  chamber  partitioneil  off  in  one  part  of  the  stoke, 
hole,  and  a  brick  pit  18  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide  runnini^  rounil 
against  the  wall.  In  a  tcmi  craturc  ot  t>.i°  to  70°  bi'th  Scakalo  and 
Bhubarb  forces  mlmlrably,  and  such  a  pUce  loigbt  easily  be  made  in 
nlmoat  any  atokebolc.  Fresh  crowns  are  obtalneii  every  four  or  five  d  xja 
enongh  to  produce  three  or  fonr  dishes.  The  long  roots  are  cut  oS,  and 
the  crowns  are  planled  thickly  in  the  pit  In  leaf  mould  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  and  watered  as  oft-  n  as  required.  The  roots  are  cut  np  into  pieces 
2  or  3  Inches  long  and  placed  In  boxes  on  their  ends  with  some  soil,  anil 

Slat  into  a  cool  vinery  or  cold  frames  until  sprinz,  when  they  have  again 
ormed  crowna  A  piece  ot  ground  havini  been  prepared  for  them  they 
are  then  planted  out  a  foot  apart  each  way,  or  if  tbi'Te  is  plenty  of 
ground.  18  inches  between  the  rows  and  a  toot  in  the  row  would  bo 
better.  When  they  have  begun  growing  freely  a  dressing  of  salt  and 
some  liquid  manure  two  or  throe  tiroes  during  the  aumtner  will  greatly 
assist  them.  These  lines  are  not  intended  for  the  old  and  experienced, 
bnt  for  those  who  are  just  starting  In  the  gardening  world,  with  h<jt  a 
tender  knowledge  of  some  of  the  things  they  will  be  expected  to  do. — 
B.  M.  

CHRISTMAS  ROSE?. 
An  Interesting  letter  on  these  appeared  recently.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  so  much  grown  in  private  ganlens  ss  they  deserve  to  be.  For 
cut  flowers  they  are  flrst-rate  at  this  season  of  the  jear,  coming  In  just 
as  the  Chrysanthemums  ate  going  off,  and  if  growa  under  glass  they 
throw  their  flowers  np  beautiful  and  white.     Here  we  grow  Ib^in  ia  a 


frtmc  from  which  frort  is  excluded  by  hot-water  pipes.  They  ar» 
planted  out  in  good  soil  and  remain  undisturbed  all  the  summer,  as  we- 
think  they  do  beat  when  left  alone,  taking  care  to  mulch  them  well  and 
see  that  they  never  suffer  by  want  of  water.  In  this  way  we  have  Ihem 
In  bloom  the  week  before  Chriitmas,  and  they  continue  throwing  abund- 
ance of  flowere  for  soma  time.  ^Vhen  they  become  too  crowded  they 
will  be  all  lifted  and  replanted  In  fresh  soil  farther  apart,  making  a. 
larger  plantation.  The  plan  recommeo.iod  by  "  B."— vis. .dividing  them 
after  flowering,  is  no  doubt  a  good  one,  but  we  think  they  do  better 
planted  out  than  in  pots  and  taken  up  and  replanted  when  they  get  too 
close  together.— Q.  Hiltok. 


EviHTg  OP  TBB  Webk.— Durmg  tbe  cnrrent  week  the  chieE 
events  ot  borticnltural  Interest  are  the  continuation  of  the  Hid- Winter 
Chrysanthemum  Bhow  at  the  Westmmater  Aqoariam  to-day  (ThursdAy), 
and  the  annual  general  mectiTig  oC  the  Members  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  at  .1  P.m.,  at  Simpson's,  101,  Stiand,  to  be- 
followed  by  a  dinner  In  the  evening. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Koyal  HOBTICULTtTBAL  SOCIBTT 

on  January  10th,  James  Bateman.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  tbe  Society  :— vis.,  Alfred 
O.  Beebc,  Richard  Braiiabaw,  R.  Giles  Itridahaw,  Henry  Brown,  Alex- 
ander C  heal,  MissR.  Debenham,  William  S.  Dent.T.  O.  H.  Eley.Joae]^ 
Harris,  H.  Herbst,  John  H.  Tito,  John  Mackorell,  Frank  R.  Paiker, 
Charles  H.  Smith. 

A  oBSEBiL  meeting  of  the  Rotal  Hoeticultubal  Societt 

was  held  in  the  crush  too-n  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday  the 
10th  inst.,  at  twelve  noon.  Dr.  Robert  llosg  presided,  and  the  business: 
was  confined  to  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  special  meeting  and  sub- 
mitting tor  confirmation  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  occasion.  These 
were  carried  nnaoimonsly,  the  only  modification  being  that  clanw  7  of 
the  cireelar  was  adopted  with  clauses  6  and  8.  The  appointment  of  tb» 
Committee  was  also  duly  confirmed,  and  a  meeting  was  held  sab- 
sequently. 

Mb.  R.  Westcott  writes  as  follojvs  respecting  FACT9  about 

aKAPES:-''Mr.  Tggulden,  In  his  Review,  page  4.  refers  to  Golden 
Queen  as  thns  tar  bcin^  disappointing  in  point  of  colonr.  Be  will  find 
if  he  gives  It,  as  he  intends  doing,  a  longer  season,  he  can  get  it  to  colour 
quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  but,  unfortunately,  both  ot  them,  like  Gros 
Maroc,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  tbe  palate." 

"DuM   RPlRO   SPEBO,"  In    answer    to    "Nil    Desperandnm," 

states;— "The  ABTIPICIALHANDRB  referred  toon  page  .■>39,  last  vol.,  » 
suitable  for  any  plants  that  require  watering  cither  in  pots  or  planted 

Tbb  sudden   death   Is  announced   of    Db.    Alex.   DiCKSOKr 

Regius  Professor  of  Botany  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  ag« 
of  fifty-one.  Dr.  Dickson  was  staying  at  his  residence  in  Peeblesbirer 
and  while  engaged  in  tbe  game  ot  curling  was  seized  with  illness  on  the- 
iee,  and  died  on  the  30th  December  last.  Before  his  appointment  to- 
the  Edinhnrgh  Chair  he  bad  successively  filled  the  Chairs  of  Botany  at 
Dublin  and  Glasgow,  and  on  the  death  of  Professor  Balfoar  be  wasi 
appMntcd  his  succcssarin  IBTO. 

"G."  writes — "Fur   several  peasons   I   have  grown   Readiko 

RcBSET  Potato  very  satisfactorily,  and  in  188C  it  was  especially  good  ^ 
in  the  past  season,  however,  the  taters  cracked  very  much,  and  this  has- 
practically  spoiled  the  crop,  though  the  quality  is  all  that  could  be- 
desired.  My  land  Is  rather  heavy,  hut  I  have  not  noticed  this  peculiarity 
in  sach  a  marked  degree  In  any  other  variety  this  season." 

Hb.    Jakes    Dickhos    sends    us   the    following  WBATHRa 

BECOEDS  from  Castlemilk  Gardens,  Lockerbie,  N.B.  In  1887  the  mean 
temperatnre  taken  from  protected  and  eiposed  thermometers  was  43-6°, 
the  rainfall  30-96  inches,  which  fell  on  160  days.  June  was  the  driest 
month,  0-G8  Inch  falling  in  five  days ;  July  the  wettest,  6-34  jnche» 
being  registered  on  eighteen  days.    The  sanshine  averaged  1203  boon 
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a  month,  the  least  amount  being  33  hours  in  January  and  238  in  June. 
In  1886  the  mean  temperature  was  45-92°  the  rainfall  42.45  inches  and 
falling  on  189  days,  and  sunshine  averaged  99*4  hours  a  month, 

The  Chiswick  Gabdenebs*  Mutual  Impbovement  Asso- 
ciation.—Mi&  S.  A.  Lee,  F.R.H.S.,  4,  Arlington  Park  Villas,  Chiswick, 
has,  with  the  obje«^t  of  encouraging  original  research  and  obseryation, 
offered  a  sum  of  £10  to  be  distributed  in  four  prizes  for  essays  on  horti- 
cultural subjects  as  defined  below.  The  competition  is  confined  to  the 
junior  membeis  of  the  Association,  or  those  under  the  age  of  thirty  at 
this  date,  and  who  haveattendt^  any  of  the  meetings  during  the  current 
BCflsion  previous  to  this  date.  A  member  may  compete)  in  one  only  of 
the  two  classes.  Class  I.— Prizes  of  £3  and  £2  to  be  awarded  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  any  subject  relating  to  horticulture.  The  writer  may 
choose  his  own  subject,  and  treat  of  it  from  a  scientific  or  practical  j>oiat 
of  view,  or  both.  Class  II.— Prizes  of  £3  and  £2  to  be  awarded  for  the 
tiro  best  essays  on  "  Water,  its  Use  and  Abuse  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants."  The  manuscripts  bearing  a  motto,  or  nom  de  plume  only,  must 
be  sent  in  to  Mr.  J.  Barry,  Secretary,  not  later  than  1st  April,  1888. 
Competent  judges  will  be  appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  essays,  and 
the  results  announced  later  on  by  arrangement. 

Mb.  William  Jos.  Watson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  :— "  I 

have  to-day  (t\i&  9th  inst.)  recived  an  intimation  from  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boyal  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Industrial  Exhibition, 
iheld  in  Newcastle  last  year,  that  I  have  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  for 
my  bed  of  Conifers  and  hardy  shrubs,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  fernery 
And  cabinet  combined.*' 

The  General  Committee  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  5th 
inst,  at  7  pj«.,  the  President,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.    There 
^ras  a  large  attendance  of   members,   comprising  Messrs.  W.  Holmes 
<Hon.  Sec.),  J.  R.  Starling  (Treasurer),  R.  Ballantine  (Vice-President), 
H.  Caanell,  G.  Stevens,  G.   Gordon,  L.  Castle,  R.   Dean,    R.    Owen, 
€.  Gibson,  J.  Kendall,  &c.    It  was  decided  that  the  annual  meeting 
should  be  held  in  Anderton's  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  31st,  at  7  p.m., 
and  that  all  the  General  Committee  meetings  in  the  present  year  be  held 
in  the  same  place.    The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Messrs.  Webb 
:and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  had  offered  their  usual  special  prizes  for  the  next 
Novembsr  Show,  Messrs.  Deverill  and  Fidler  also  contributing  prizes. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  offjr  valuable  prizes  for  their  new 
varieties,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  these 
clasBes  should  be  jud^^ed   in  the  ordinary  way.     A  proposal  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  should  be  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Midwinter  Show,  January  11th  and  12th,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster.    Seventeen  new  members  were  then  elected  and  two  Fellows, 
the  Winchester  Society  being  affiliated.    Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  the 
Lewisham  Society  owed  a  considerable  sum  for  subscriptions,  whiclithey 
had  been  unable  to  pay,  and  he  was  directed  to  request  the  return  of 
the  medala. 

Sib  Hbnby  Thompson,  Huratside,  West  Moulsey,  exhibited 

specimens  of  A  Tubes-beabino  Stachys  at  South  Kensington  last 
December,  but  though  they  were  submitted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  no  opinion  was  expressed  concerning 
their  food  value.  This  plant  has  been  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Stachys  affinis,  but  it  has  proved  on  further  examination  to  be  distinct 
from  that  species,  and  is  now  appropriately  termed  S.  tuberifera.  It 
18  known  in  Japan  and  China,  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  it  has  also 
ceceived  some  attention  in  France,  and  is  known  in  the  Paris  market 
imder  the  name  of  "  Crosnes."  The  tubers  are  small,  but  produced  very 
abundantly,  and  contain  about  18  per  cent,  of  starch  to  74  of  water, 
with  a  few  other  matters  in  small  quantities.  The  tubers  are  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  formed  of  a  succession  of  rings  of  a  conf latency  similar 
lo  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  but  whether 
it  will  be  of  much  value  as  a  vegetable  can  only  be  proved  by  expen- 
ments  on  a  larger  scale  than  have  yet  been  attempted  here. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteobolosical 

SociBTT  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  inst,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  Report  of  the  Council 
.  will  be  read,  the  Election  of  OMcers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year 
wUl  take  plac3,  anl  th3  President  (Mr.  W.  Ellis,  F.R.A.S.)  wUl  deliver 


his  Address.  The  above  Meeting  will  be  preceded  by  an  Ordinary 
Meeting,  commencing  at  7  p.m.,  at  which  the  following  paper  will  be 
read : — "  The  Non- Instrumental  Meteorology  of  England,  Wales,  and 
IreUnd,  1878-85,"  By  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  F.R.A.S. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  writer  referred  to  will  think  of  the 

following  note  from  a  leading  gardener  : — '*  *  Mr.  Thinker  *  had  had  a 
long  holiday.  Cannot  you  persuade  him  to  take  up  his  pen  and  let  your 
readers  have  a  few  more  of  his  observations  ?  I  have  always  considered 
his  notes  to  represent  the  essence  of  the  Journal  and  of  horticulture.  Of 
all  the  paragraphs  he  has  written  there  was  only  one  with  which  I  could 
not  agree,  and  that  not  because  I  considered  him  to  be  wrong,  but 
because  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  ri 'ht.'' 


"Thu.  Weatheb  in  the  Nobth,"  writes  "  B.  D.,"  "has  under- 
gone a  complete  change  during  the  past  week.  The  frost  gave  way  on 
the  3rd,  since  then  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  wind.  This 
(9th)  is  a  beautiful  spring-like  morning  ;  temperature  during  night  45*'* 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  are  well  above  ground." 


NOTES  ON  TOMATOES. 


Some  useful  notes  on  Tomates  were  given  by  ^'  A  Kitchen  Gardener  *' 
on  page  566  (last  vol.),  and  a  few  additional  remarks  may  be  interesting 
and  instructing  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal.  Like  your  corre- 
spond\3nt,  we  have  had  a  first-rate  crop  of  Tomatoes  last  season.  They 
were  grown  in  a  span-roofed  pit  between  40  and  50  feet  long,  and 
afford^  a  sight  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  The  crop  referred  to 
was  gathered  from  plants  grown  in  pots  (12-iuch)  and  trained  to  wires 
about  6  inches  from  the  glass.  1  can  fully  endorse  all  *'  A  Kitchen 
Gardener"  says  about  growing  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  soil.  We 
fill  the  pots  with  about  three  parts  of  soil,  then  top-dress  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  bearing,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season  assist  them 
with  liquid  manure.  We  take  three  stems  from  our  plants,  and  find 
them  do  as  well  and  fruit  as  freely  as  plants  with  one  stem,  and  in  this 
way  do  not  require  so  many  plants  to  fill  the  house,  and  less  time  is 
occupied  in  watering  in  summer,  and  that  is  something  we  have  to 
study  in  these  times.  This  year  I  intend  to  try  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  as  well  as  three  or  four  of  the  gooii  old  sorts,  such  as  Vick's 
Criterion,  Hathaway*s  Excelsior,  &c.  Our  earliest  variety  will  be 
Sutton's  Earliest  of  All.— G.  Uilton,  Smithills  Hall. 


GLAZED  FLOWER  POTS. 


I  HAD  long  noticed  that  when  the  soil  in  a  fiower  pot  began  to  get 
dry  it  always  cracked  away  from  the  pot,  and  that  the  only  way  then 
was  to  plunge  the  pot,  as  when  watering  as  usual  the  water  runs  between 
the  ball  of  earth  and  the  pot  and  does  not  afiect  the  soil.  I  tried  fiower 
pots  glazed  inside  and  out,  and  [  fouuii  that  this  did  not  answer.  I  then 
tried  painting  a  pot  on  the  outside,  and  then  I  found  a  wrinkle.  I  now 
wanted  pots  glazed  only  on  the  outside,  and  how  was  1  to  get  them? 
The  manufacturers  would  not  undertake  to  make  a  small  quantity,  but 

1  got  a  brickmaker  in  the  neighbourhood  to  mike  s:>me  and  I  found  the 
glaze.    These  pots  answered  admirably. 

Now  I  found  another  difficulty  :  the  gardeners  thought  they  would 
be  looked  upon  at  shows  as  marked  pots,  and  set  their  faces  against 
them.  If  this  prejudice  be  laid  aside  and  a  trial  of  the  glazed  pots  made 
by  the  Cumnock  Pottery  Company,  I  am  sure  the  result  would  be 
gratifying.  It  certainly  is  better  than  placing  a  pot  inside  a  pot.  The 
decrease  of  trouble  is  something  gardeners  ought  to  rejoice  at.  I  have  left 
pots  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  required  watering 
daily  two  and  three  days  without  ill  effects.  Caladiums  in  these  pots 
simply  grow  to  perfection.    I  have  had  Albert  Edward  wich  leaves 

2  feet  long  by  13  inches  broad.  Coleuses  colour  to  perfection  in  them 
also.  In  fact,  most  plants  do  better  than  in  ordinary  pots.  I  hope 
thetiC  remarks  will  lead  others  to  try  the  plan.  I  daiesay  other  potteries 
besides  the  one  mentioned  would  supply  the  article  desired.  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  above-mentioned  pottery  company  or  any  other.  I  only 
mentioned  them  as  they  had  supplied  me.  —  I)um  Spibo  Spebo, 


EXHIBITD^G  AND  JUDGING  BOUQUETS. 

I  HAVE  been  watching  with  interest  the  articles  on  this  subject,  and 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Garner.  But  referring  to  individual  ex- 
hibitors will  not  serve  any  good  purpose  in  this  discussion.  I  wrote  my 
first  letter  giving  my  ideas  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of  how  bouquets 
should  be  made  and  judged,  and  as  I  then  said  I  should  like  to  see  a 
dozen  or  more  show  in  every  class.  How  much  more  credit  there  would 
be  for  the  winner  than  when  just  three  or  four,  or  at  the  outside  six, 
show  for  a  good  prize.  *'  Learner  "  seems  bound  to  refer  to  table  decora-^ 
tion,  and  my  carelessness,  though  hundreds  saw  the  table  and  were  of 
very  different  opinion.  I  have  been  at  several  shows  since  then  with 
success,  and  possibly  I  have  met  "  Learner,"  and  with  all  my  careless- 
ness secured  the  first  prize.  1  am  afraid  **  Ijcarner  "  will  not  make  a 
very  popular  judge  if  he  withholds  prizes  whenever  the  table  shown  is  too 
light  for  his  taste.  In  regard  to  the  expense,  I  have  been  over  the  list 
of  prizes,  and  find  that  twenty-nine  first  prizes  were  taken  within  tea 
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mllefl  at  home,  and  in  many  instAticcs  with  mncti  more  Bimple  flowers 
than  wore  used  by  other  exhibitors,  the  prizes  being  double  nad  treble 
the  Taiue  of  the  fowere.  The  long  distance  shows  I  did  not  Rain  by, 
nor  ooold  I  expect  to  when  travelling  300  miles  Irom  home.  The  eiie 
of  bonqaets  is  the  chiet  point  to  be  conslilered.  Let  that  be  eettlcd 
satisfactorily  and  exhibitors  can  sbow  what  flowers  they  can  obtain. 
How  often  we  all  see  good  flowers  spoiled  by  bad  arntn^^ment,  crowded 
in  bouqneta  and  floral  decorations.  Let  the  size  be  tbe  guide  and  all 
will  be  fair.— J.  R.  Chard. 

Is  my  letter  last  week  there  are  two  mistnkf  s,  partly  my  own.  In- 
stead of  "  one  of  my  objects,"  read  "  my  only  object,"  and  for  "  he  tooh 
DO  showy  Cattleyss"  sutistitute  ''ho  took  to  showing  Cattlejas  in  bis 
luaqaeCs." — A  Leabneb. 


E09E  NOTES. 

No  donbt  many  of  jonr  rosarian  readers  wonld,  like  myself,  be  glad 
to  see  that  you  had  devoted  a  column  specially  to  Roses,  and  I  shall 
expect  lo  see  something  of  interest  under  its  tasteful  heading  e\eij 
week.  Amateur  Hose-growers  are  now  very  numerous,  and  there  is  so 
mach  connected  with  their  agreeable  hobby  worth  repeating,  that  we 
may  hope  and  expect  some  of  the  vitenns  to  assist  us  younger  enthu- 
siasts with  hints  and  advice. 

This  very  mild  weather  is  not  encouraging,  and  the  buds  of  some  of 
my  Roses  look  ready  to  start,  and  this  they  will  do  quickly  if  the  present 
temperature  continues  much  longer.  Then  with  the  never-failing  frosts 
we  shall  have  some  serious  damage  to  buds  and  shoots.  My  Roses  are 
not  pruned  yet  beyond  what  may  tie  termed  a,  little  "  tidying  up  "  in 
the  wa^  of  shortening  stra  gllng  branches,  and  they  will  be  left  as  long 
as  possible  before  the  final  cutting  in  is  done  to  save  the  back  buds. — 
M.,  Sarrey. 

HOSES  IN   WINIER, 

I  AM  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  beautiful  Tea  Rose  buds  and  blooms 
that  are  now  somewhat  plentiful  in  the  market  aie  produced.  I  have  a 
good  light^reenhouso  in  which  they  ought  to  grow,  but  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  set  about  the  work  for  inducing  the  plan  la  to  Bower  in  the 
•  inter.  1  have  some  good  siiedonesin  pots,  but  have  gathered  no  buds 
since  November,  and  scarcely  eijiect  to  have  any  for  two  or  three 
months.  Will  some  gardener  who  really  has  Roses  In  tbe  winter  oblige 
by  telling  me  how  he  manages  his  plants  Z— A  Subt;»ban  Amateub, 
THE  ROSARIANg-  YEAH  BOOK. 

The  issue  of  this  work  for  1K88  is  just  to  band,  containing,  aa  nsaal 
nnder  the  editorshin  of  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain,  much  that  is 
usefDl  and  Interesting.  The  frontispiece  is  an  eiccllent  poitrait  of  Mr. 
T.  B,  Hall,  Larcbwood,  Rockferry,  who  has  been  a  most  SDCCessfnl 
exhibitor  since  1879.  having  taken  no  less  than  "  154  first  prizes, 
■erenty-six  seconds,  thirty-nine  thirfs,  and  three  fourths ;  eleven  gold, 
■Ix  silver,  and  three  bronie  medals ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  challenge 
trophy  at  Edinburgh."  Following  some  particulars  like  the  above  is 
"  A  Symposium  on  Stocks,"  in  five  chapters,  by  Messrs.  B,  Mawley, 
D.  Oilmonr.  Jan.,  B.  R.  Cant,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  Jghn  Bnrrell. 
"  My  Tea  House  "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Hall ;  "  Decorative  Roa  b," 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  ;  "  Tbe  Rose  and  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
1887,"  by  the  Editor ;  "  Why  1  Came  South,''  by  Mr,  Alexander  H. 
Oray ;  a  tabulated  list  of  prites  won  by  amateur  members  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  1887,  by  Rev.  F,  H.  Bumside  ;  "  Standard  Roses,"  by 
Mr.  O-orge  Paul  ;  "  Our  Rose  Cot  at  the  Children's  Hospital,"  by  Mr, 
D.  GllmoQT,  jun.  ;  and  Mr.  Mawley"s  "  Weather  of  the  Past  Rose  Year." 
The  subjects  named  will  give  an  id<  a  of  the  vari  ty  and  Interest  of  the 
"  Year  Book"  for  the  present  season,  and  with  this  note  ne  must  leave 
it  now,  thoQjih  hoping  to  refer  to  it  again  In  another  issue.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Bemrose  k.  Sons,  23,  Old  Bailey,  London,  and  Derby. 

WILLIAH  ALLEN  EICHARDSON. 
Car  this,  to  my  mind  the  most  charming  of  summer  Roses,  be  made 
to  flower  freely  under  glass  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  In  early  sprinv  ! 
What  I  mean  Is,  Is  it  suitable  for  growing  under  glass  or  for  flowering 
only  In  the  garden  7  Admiring  some  boxes  of  blooms  at  a  flower  show, 
I  have  ordered  some  plants,  and  do  not  want  to  spoil  them,  I  have  a 
■pan-roofed  house,  and  could  have  one  or  two  plants  in  pots,  or  perhaps 
plant  them  out ;  but  is  it  worth  while — that  is,  would  there  be  a  fait 
chance  of  success  with  careful  watering,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation  1 — 
A  Ladi  Gabdbnbb, 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  M033  ROSE, 
Ih  reply  to  acorrespondent,  Mr.  B.  Markham,  this  old  favourite  is  said 
to  have  been  introdaced  or  raised  in  Holland  probably  at  the  close  of  the 
•erenteenth  century,  for  Dr.  Martyu  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  "  Qardeners' 
Dictkinary  "  ssys  it  is  in  Furber's  catalogue  in  1724.  We  have  seen  a 
Mpydatedl7S7;  it  Uentitled  "Catalogueof  Bnglisii  and  Foreign  Trees  < 


Collected,  Increased,  and  Sold  by  Robert  Fnrber  at  his  Nursery  over 
against  the  Park  Gate  at  Kensington,  near  London,"  Faolkner  in  his, 
"  History  of  Fulham  "  says  that  Mr.  Eench  was  tbe  fiiflt  to  introduce 
the  Mobs  Rose  into  this  country,  the  original  |  lant  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Holland,  Bench  lived  at  South  Field  farm, 
near  Parson's  Green,  a  farm  possessed  by  his  family  for  two  centuries. 
He  was  buried  in  Fulham  churchyard,  where  tiiere  is  this  inscription  to 
bis  memory  on  a  headstone—"  Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Nathaniel  Rcnch,  late  ot  Ibis  parish,  gardener,  who  departed 
thisllfe  January  18th,  17M3,  aged  101  years."  So  he  may  have  intro- 
duced the  Rose  before  1724,  for  in  that  yoir  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 
The  Moaa  Rose  was  firat  porttaited  In  the  "  Botanical  Magaxine,' 
plat«69.  It  is  described  as  the  Rosa  mnscosa,  or  Moss  Rose,  and  tbe 
plate  U  dated  December,  1788.  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that,  though  Miller 
thought  it  a  distinct  species,  Linmeus  considered  it  only  a  variety  of 
litoBB,  cenllfolia. 


has  never  yet  ci 


GRAPES  SETTING  AND  STONING. 

1  BAVE  read  repealed  contrlbntlons  by  your  correspondent,  Mt- 
Stepben  Castle,  on  the  above,  and  before  making  a  note  or  two  on  his 
article  on  page  53G  I  would  first  say  that  no  more  amiable  correipondent 
contributes  to  your  pages  than  Mr.  8.  Castle,  He  was  known  to  me- 
over  twenty  year*  ago,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  footsteps  of 
an  old  friend.  I  have  not  devoted  snch  keen  attention  to  Grapes  for  tha 
last  few  years  that  I  used  to  do,  still  I  succeed  fairly  well.  Hakiog  a 
practical  observation  on  Muscat  setting,  1  would  say  that  one  ot  the  best 
sets,  if  not  the  best,  1  ever  had  was  in  a  house  where  very  little  air  was. 
given  when  the  Vines  were  In  bloom.  Indeed,  I  have  been  very  chary 
about  letting  air  or  draught  suddenly  into  the  house  when  the  Vines 
are  in  flower,  no  matter  bow  mild  the  weather  may  be.  Of  coarse,  whei» 
the  sun  comes  out  strongly  it  is  Impossible  to  do  without  ventilation. 
The  application  of  this  practice  has  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  similar 
to  Mr.  Castle's  r  duction  of  front  air  throughout  the  season,  which 
means  "ventilate  but  keep  out  draughts."  From  tbe  same  Muscat 
Vines  above  referred  to,  from  liberal  or  uncareful  ventilation,  when  tha 
weather  apparently  Invited  It,  I  could  have  found  yon  many  a  sample' 
ot  bad  setting,  such  as  the  shoulder  only  well  set  perhaps  and  all  tha 
rest  of  the  bunch  very  ragged. 

I  am  not  paiticular  about  keeping  my  houses  dry  at  flowering  time  i 
Indeed  I  would  rather  Ece  them  moist,  and  syringe  them  in  the  after- 
nnnna  In  keep  red  spldcr  In  check.  Syringing  at  that  time  once  a  day 
ised  a  failure,  whereas  by  the  lack  ot  moisture  I  have- 
ase  where  red  spider  obtained  a  good  footing  and 
remained  the  rest  of  the-sesson.  The  principle  of  having  the  ovary 
well  set.  using  a  practical  term,  holds  good  as  a  mstter  of  course  in  air 
fruit  culture.  But  many  a  gopd  set  Is  enfeebled  afterwaidi,  and  may 
be  so  from  various  causes.  For  example.  Muscats  early  in  theyearwill 
not  swell  the  sam^  amount  of  fruit  as  later,  and  will  act  similar  ta 
Melons  ot  different  ages  on  the  same  planL  After  a  certain  stage  some, 
will  swell  and  some  will  not  properly,  though  there  Is  very  little  doubt 
about  their  being  properly  set.  Again  with  Peaches  I  feel  certain  that 
after  having  bad  a  perfect  set  the  embryo  fruits  nearly  all  fell  from 
unfavourable  circums lances— namely,  dry  soil  at  the  roots  and  cold 
draughts. 

The  cireumslances  that  with  me  have   produced  tbe  finest  Black 


In  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Castle's  question  whether  the  Grkpes  other  than. 
Alicante,  and  which  set  without  much  tronble,  have  more  seeds  than  tbe 
Alicante,  I  am  able  to  inform  him  they  have,  but  are  rather  irregular. 
We  ate  t-  Inking  of  fertilising  all  the  benches  this  season.  What  I  can- 
not understand  is  that  such  a  free  setter  as  the  Alicante  shonld  give  ur 
BO  much  trouble.  At  the  late  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  no- 
one  conid  tall  to  notice  the  large  berries  ot  the  Alicante  exhibited  by 
Ur,  W.  Taylor,  whilst  others  seemed  to  me  deficient  In  seeds.  I  meaik 
those  exhibited  by  oth  t  growers.  Does  Mr.  S.  Castle  have  the  same 
difficulty  with  the  Black  HambnTxha  if  not  artificially  tertilised  f— 
A.  YODNO, 

Allow  me  to  sssnrc  "  Proprietor "  and  Hr.  Stephen  Castle  that  I 
readily  grant  tbe  Vines  at  West  Lynn  are  treated  with  more  than  average 
skill,  and  that  1  fully  expect  some  day  to  find  the  produce  from  them 
rather  too  good  for  my  comfort,  for  such  indomitable  pluck  and  enthusiasm 
as  is  possessed  both  by  "  Proprietor  "  and  his  energetic  manager  is  sure 
to  triumph  in  the  end. 

But  enthusiasts  are  j  ust  the  persons  who  make  the  greatest  blunders, 
Perhape  I  have  made  more  in  my  time  than  any  other  grower.  The  les& 
enthasiastic  arc  more  timid  and  are  satisBed  with  an  ordinary  amount 
of  success.  What  we  call  a  failure  might  sometimes  be  classed  as  a 
success  by  persons  of  less  ambition,  and  when  I  speak  of  Vines  being 
starvel  at  West  Lynn  it  must  be  understood  that  I  speak  only  in  s 
comparative  sense,  and  that  were  these  same  conditions  found  nnder  > 
less  able  manager  I  shonld  speak  and  write  differently.  But  "  Proprietor" 
and  Hr.  S.  Castle  do  not  want  my  flattery,  they  want  to  grow  Grapea, 
with  which  to  meet  myself  and  other  successful  growers  on  the 
exhibition  boards  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Therefore  I  shall 
endeavour  to  speak  plainly. 


Ti^imj 
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^TPJtli  reference  to  my  statement  that  the  qoantity  of  caiutic  lime 
Mrf  waa  Bnfficient  to  aertroy  everything  in  the  fihape  of  niln^enona 
rood,  and  which  statement  "  Proprietor  "  more  than  qaeations,  adding 
tacts  abont  lime  becoming  carbonised,  which  nobody  diapntea,  I  mu«t 
poiat  oat  tbat  there  are  oonditioni  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
«nei7  which  do  not  occnr  in  the  laboratory  or  the  corn  field.  In  a  well- 
Jed  Vine  border  the  greater  part  of  the  beat  roots  are  very  near  the  sur- 
™oe,  and  from  these  snrfaee  roots,  owing  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
jMnences,  anaming  the  borders  to  be  inside,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppoae 
the  plants  draw  their  first  supplies  in  the  spring.  Supposing,  then,  you 
apply  caostic  lime  in  large  quantities,  "washing  it  well  in,"  will  not 
this  liberate  most  of  the  ammonia  near  the  ■  anrface,  some  of  It  going  off 
into  the  air  and  mncb  ot  it  down  at  least  lower  than  the  surface  roots, 
Md  these  being  inactire  at  the  time  are  helpless  /  "  That  auch  a  dress- 
ing of  lime  is  rendered  perfectly  innocuons  within  three  montha  ot  ap- 
plication "  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark,  unless  the  application  was 
B»de  only  in  the  autamn,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Castle 
applies  it  in  aotamn,  spring,  and  snmmer. 

"  Proprietor  "  cites  the  case  of  a  i^rden  within  his  knowledge  on 
which  the  application  of  14  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  yard  worked  immediate 
ud  startling  reaolts.    Quit«  so,  bat  would  a  similar  application,  or 


WIEE  FENCES  ON  FEUIT  WALLS. 
Ik  the  Joamal  of  August  18th,  1887,  a  description  and  illustration 
appeared  of  the  famous  Vine  at  Maoresa  House,  Roehampton,  and  it 
was  stated  that  on  another  occasion  an  innovation  in  growing  wnll 
fruits,  that  might  be  fairly  called  the  Davisian  method,  would  be  re- 
ferred to  as  simple,  profitable,  and  ^onoinical.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents a  wall  8  feet  high,  against  which  Victoria  Plum  treea  were  planted 
four  yeara  ago,  and  the  soil  being  good  the  trees  soon  reached  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Mr.  Davis  having  practised  what  is  known  as  the  "  ex- 
tension "  system  of  fruit  culture  tor  yeara  before  it  was  written  about  by 
younger  men,  did  not  even  restrict  the  growths  when  they  reached  the- 
top  of  the  wall,  bnt  trained  them  in  the  simple  manner  represented.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  eiperiment  with  him,  for  he  had  proved  the  value 
of  the  plan  as  applied  to  a.  Pear  wall  for  some  years,  and  which  is  now 
in  evidence,  or  was  very  much  %t  a  few  minths  ago,  for  there  were  more 
Pearson  the  fence  on  the  top  than  on  the  side  o£  the  wall  below.- 


FIG  4.— PLDM   WALL  AT  MASHE8A  HOUSE. 


anted  any  application  of  lime  on  the  same  garden  In  the  follow- 
IngjeirhavehjuJaaimilareffect  7  Were  the  said  garden  In  the  hands 
o(  "Proprietor,"  he  wonld  have  preferred  farmyard  mannre  for  the 
■scond  dressing.  Bo,  too,  in  the  case  quoted  from  "  Vines  at  Longleat," 
in  DDusually  heavy  dressing  of  lime  was  given  while  the  roots  were 
lethe,  bnt  heavy  feeding  followed,  and  possibly  the  lime  given  then  is 
not  yet  all  exhausted, 

"  Proprietor  "  says,  "  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  14  lbs.  of  lime 
applied  by  Mr.  B.  Castle  to  the  Vine  borders  in  February  had  ceased  to 
be  able  to  exert  much,  if  any,  InjurioDs  effects  on  the  food  which  was 
given  to  the  Vines  In  Hay  and  June."  Granted.  But  the  Vines  woald 
Sower  in  April,  and  the  -roots  would  only  commence  action  somewhat 
earlier  in  the  same  month,  after  considerable  top  growth  hid  been  made. 
It  is  jnit  at  this  time  when  the  stored  up  material  in  the  Vine  itself  ia 
no  longer  sufficient  for  Its  wants  that  the  question  of  setting,  stoning, 
■nd  oonseqaentl;  swelling  is  determined.  Anything  which  interf  res 
then,  even  tor  a  single  day,  with  the  young  tender  rootlets  taking  up  the 
needfnlaappliei  mars  the  chances  of  snecesa  Many  failures  are  caused 
1^  thi*  time  with  too  much  or  too  little  water,  also  with  strong  manure, 
and  of  cooiBc  fiiilnre  most  also  enane  if  the  nitiogen  has  all  been 
driven  off. 

In  mcti  cases  the  vigour  of  the  Vines  is  not  decreased,  it  is  often 
fncKMed  JB  the  coarse  of  the  sammer  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  seeds  to  perfect— Wk.  Taylok. 

I  KOTTCB  a  slight  printer's  error  in  my  last  article.  I  am  made  to 
say  "  the  nse  of  gypsnm  Is  perfectly  safe  In  any  sate  quantity,"  which 
smonnta  to  nylng  it  is  sate  wben  it  is  safe.  I  said  It  is  safe  in  any  sane 
quantity,  which  is  intelligible. — Pbopbibtob. 


The  plan  of  increasing  the  crops  from  wall  trees  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  coat  triilng  In  comparison  with  tht  profit  resulting.  As 
will  be  seen,  ordinary  flat  iron  standards  are  aflSxed  on  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  fencing  wire  stretched  along  from  end  to  end.  Some  of  the 
standards  are  made  to  grasp  the  wall,  reaching  down  a  foot  or  so,  and 
there  fastened  to  the  masonry,  and  are  about  13  feet  apart.  The  Plam. 
wall  is  heightened  6  feet,  and  last  year  the  value  ot  the  crop  on  the 
trellis  probably  exceeded  tbat  on  the  B  feet  of  wall  below,  and  more 
than  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  extension,  which  will  last  for  yean. 

Mr.  Davis  ia  emphatically  an  ntilitarian,  and  in  whatever  he  doea 
and  he  does  a  great  deal,  he  has  an  eye  to  profit,  thn  surplus  fmtt  from 
the  gaiden  being  sold.  On  tho  day  of  my  visit  In  Angnit  he  had 
gathered  400  Peaches,  and  he  bad  perhaps  200  Melons  cut  in  the  fruit 
room,  his  crop  being  700  from  two  pits — the  varieties  Moieton  Hall  an^ 
Hero  of  Lockli^e.    His  annual  sale  of  fruit  of  varions  kinds  is  about 

The  Manresa  Gardens,  thongb  not  showy,  are  worthy  of  Inspection 
in  early  August.  When  the  Grapes  on  the  Great  Vine  are  neatly  ripe 
the  sight  is  one  to  be  remembered,  and  alone  worth  a  considerable 
journey ;  the  wire-fenced  walls  and  other  good  wort  will  receive  a 
passint;  glance ;  and  the  bright  intelligence  and  genial  character  of 
Hr.  Davis  enhances  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  thoeo  of  kindred  tastes 
with  himself.— J.  W. 
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ROYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

JAXUABY  10th. 

The  Swaoley  PrimnlM  constitatcd  the  principal  ftttractioii  at  this 
meting,  the  Cjclamens  from  Terldmeton,  the  Rbododendroiis  from 
Cfaebca,  with  atrenl  txhihiu  of  Orchkij  from  amateors  f nnmhuig  other 
interesting  sroafio. 

F«ciT  CoMif  iTiEC^PreKnt :  Dr.  Boi^rt  Ho??  in  the  chair,  and 
Mtmn.  W,  Mar»haIU  C,  Howe.  C.  Boim.  A.  H.  Peanon,  J.  Wright,  G.  T. 
If  ika,  G.  W.  Cammin»,  J.  Cheal,  J.  Woodbridse,  H.  J,  Veitch,  J.  Roberta, 
K  Crowley,  T.  F.  Kiren,  John  Lee,  IL  D.  Blackmore.  P.  Barr,  Harriion 
»  eir.  and  O.  Korman.  A  seediioi^  Apple  wa»  «tnt  bj  Measrs.  W.  Barron 
sod  .Son,  Borrowash,  Derby.  It  13  a  laree,  flat  tislu 'and  rather  angular 
frnit,  bearing  a  general  reaemUance  to  Branile/s  Seedling ;  and  as  it  is 
•aid  by  the  exhibitors  to  keep  firm  till  July  th-e  Committee  ezpreased  a 
desire  to  see  it  again  later  in  the  season,  as  its  ralae  will  lareeiy  depend 
on  Hm  long  k^pin;'  property.  Mr.  A.  Dean.  Berlfont.  sent  two  dishes  of 
Apples  for  identification,  and  seemerl  a  little  amazed  sabewjuently  that 
th's  con  Id  not  be  satisfactorily  accom  pi -sbed  by  snch  a  body  of  "  clever  " 
men.  They  were  aWe,  howerer,  to  determine  that  the  names  attached 
— H^jyal  Pearmain  aad  Winter  Pearmain — ^were  incorrect.  The  fruit 
Uaring  the  Utter  name  seemed  intermediate  in  character  between 
Brabant  Belleflear  and  Strified  Beefing,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
rariety  worth  looking  after,  as  iu  size,  firmness,  and  good  colour  would 
Us  likely  to  oommenrl  it  for  the  market.  M&vsr?.  Veitch,  RiTcrs,  and 
Pearson  secured  specimens  for  comparison  with  others  in  thHr  collec- 
tions. Fmits  of  Means.  Pearson's  Newton  Wond-r,  for  which  a  first- 
claas  certificate  was  awarded  at  the  last  meeting,  were  again  placed  on 
the  table.  They  appeared  to  show  the  parentage  of  Blenheim  Pippin 
and  Dnmelow*s  Seedling ;  the  variety  therefore  ought  to  prore  worthy 
of  its  honour. 

Mr.  J.  Roberts,  CharleTillc  Forest,  Tullamore,  sent  two  bunches  of 
his  seedling  Grape.  White  Gros  Colman.  They  were  medium  sized,  and 
in  shape  resemblin/  the  typical  form,  the  berries  also  being  like  it  in 
shape,  but  small  for  Grr»  Colman ;  skin  thin,  flesh  juicy,  sweet,  with  a 
peculiar  aroma.  Many  of  the  berries  were  much  spotted  and  soft,  and 
because  of  its  apparent  non-keeping  pn>pcrti  s  no  award  wa&  made  for 
the  yariety. 

Mr.  T.  Francis  Rirers  exhibited  a  dish  of  the  Royal  Medlar,  also  a 
sample  of  jelly  made  from  the  fruit.  The  Iruit  was  much  approved 
and  considered  to  excel  the  Xottingham  Me^llar,  being  larger,  and  at 
least  e^|ual  in  quality.  It  has  been  grown  at  Sawbridgeworth  for  many 
years.  The  jelly  met  with  unanimous  approval,  being  firm,  rich,  with  a 
new  and  most  agreeable  flavour,  and  when  known  will  probably  be 
widely  esteemed.  Mr.  Rivers  thinks  Medlar  growing  and  jelly  making 
will  prove  remunerative,  as  the  trees  can  be  grown  in  hedges,  or,  indeecT, 
may  form  attractive  and  profitable  fences.  Some  years  ago  he  cut  down 
a  Thorn  hcflge,  grafte<l  Medlars  on  the  shortened  stems,  and  this  hedtre 
now  bears  abundant  and  profitable  crops  of  fruit,  costing  nothing  to 
grow.    A  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Mr.  E.  Xewton,  Sussei  House,  Hitcbin,senta8mall  dish  of  Tomatoes, 
apparently  Laxton*s  oijen  air  variety,  gathered  from  plants  that  fruited 
early  in  the  season,  and  row  grown  "  in  a  house  glazed  on  bis  new 
system."  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  Tomato  plants  have  borne 
continuously  for  two  years  long  a^o.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
for  the  Tomatoes. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  sent  specimens  of  Hearting  Kale  that  did  not 
appear  to  possess  any  special  merit  calling  for  remark. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present :  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair,  and    Mensrs.   W.  Wilks,  H.  Bennett,  H.  Herbst,  W.  Bates,   G 
Nicholson,  W.  Goldring,  B.  Dean,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  C.  Noble,  H* 
Ballantinc,  B.  Wynne,  J.  O'Brien,  B.  Hill,  G.  Duffield,  and  T.  Baines. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  8on.%  Swanley,  Kent,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  for  one  of  the  best  groups  of  Primulas  they  have  ever 
staged,  comprising  170  excellent  plants,  well  grown,  with  abundant 
handsome  flowers  of  some  very  fine  varieties.  These  were  as  follows, 
commencing  with  the  single  forms  :— Swanley  Red,  Improvement,  and 
King  of  the  Primulas,  all  distinct  but  remarkably  rich  shades  of  red, 
the  last  named  of  strong  habit  and  bearing  lar^e  trusses  of  flowers.  The 
Queen  White  with  a  delicate  blush  tint,  flowers  of  great  size  ;  Emperor 
peculiar  salmon  red  large  flowers,  foliage  dark  ;  White  Perfection,  fern 
leaf,  pure  white,  massive  flowers,  dark  foliage  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  com- 
pact habit,  rosy  pink  edged  with  white,  very  distinct ;  Swanley  Giant, 
rich  purplish  crimson,  very  large  and  handsome  ;  Cannelfs  White,  pure 
white,  a  grand  flower,  compact  habit  and  liubt  foliage  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  very  delicate  pink,  fringed  flowers,  light  foliage,  a  channinff 
variety  ;  Swanley  White,  a  well-formed  flower,  dark  foliage,  red  leaf- 
stalks ;  Swanley  Purple,  an  intensely  rich  crimson  purple,  dark  foliaire  • 
Miss  Cannell,  an  extremely  large  flower  of  excellent  form,  white  or 
feintly  tinged  with  pink,  dark  foliage.  The  double  varieties  were  Miss 
Eva  l!ish  (certiflcateil),  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  full,  white  or  blush 
fringed  flowers,  dark  foliage,  very  free  and  handsome  ;  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  rosy  red,  neat  flowers  and  good  truss,  free  dark  foliage  ;  Annie 
Hlllicr,  delicate  pale  pink,  the  buds  white ;  Alba  plena  and  Alba  plena 
fimbriata,  both  well-known  varieties,  and  King  of  the  Purples,  fine 
purplish  crimson,  full.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  also  awarded  tj  Messrs. 
H.  Page  k  Son,  Grove  Nursery,  Twickenham,  for  a  group  of  remarkably 
well-gruwn  Cyclamens  in  48-8ize  pots,  the  colours  varying  from  very 
dark  red  to  the  purest  white. 

Orchids  were  not  very  numerous,  but  they  Included  several  of  a 
rather  interesting  character,  four  being  honoured  with  certificates.    As 


a  specimen  the  plant  of  XVpripedinm  insigne  from  A.  8.  Smith,  Esq., 
Silvermere,  Cobham,  was  the  most  notable,  and  the  cnltoial  oonunenda- 
tion  awarded  was  well  deserved.  The  specimen  was  over  3  feet  ia 
diameter,  in  vigorous  health,  and  bearing  fif tj-one  large  flowers.  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Sorrey  (gardener  Mr.  G.  W.  Cum- 
mins), sent  a  plant  of  Qdontogloesnm  Bossi  Smeeana,  with  white  lip  and 
petals  and  pale  sepals,  quite  distinct  &om  other  Tarieties.  Epidendmm 
polybnlbon  from  the  same  garden  is  one  of  the  diminntiTe  Orchids,  JU* 
exceeding  2  inches  in  height,  the  psendo-bulfas  small,  with  one  or  two 
leaves  ai^  a  single  flower  each,  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  brown 
tipped  with  yellow,  the  lip  white.  Laelia  anceps  Protberoeana,  a  rich 
cnmson  variety,  with  the  lip  unusually  dark.  T1  O.  Taats,  Esq.,  Studley 
House.  Hammersmith  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cowley),  showed  scversl 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which,  C.  Tantzianom,  was  certificated. 
C.  Marshalliannm  was  worthy  of  a  similar  award,  it  is  a  hybrid  from 
C.  ooncolor  and  C.  venustum,  showing  much  of  the  former  in  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  which  is  dotted  with  dark  red  on  a  light  yellowish  ground, 
the  leaver  are  mottled  with  light  and  dark  green.  C.  concinnum  is  one 
of  the  Harrisianum  type,  and  C.  ple«ironenron  is  a  curious  and  rather 
pretty  form,  with  deep  red  glossy  petals,  a  pale  jeUowish  lip  and  a 
rounded  dorsal  sepal  heavily  veined  with  dark  green.  B.  J.  MessuRS, 
Esq.,  Camberwell  (gardener,  Mr.  Simpkins),  exhibited  a  plant  of  the 
bold  Cypripedium  Saltieri,  which  has  large  yellowish  flowers  sug^gestiTe 
of  both  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum  in  form,  C.  apicalatum  and  C.  r^e 
are  both  of  the  Harrisianimi  group,  and  C.  Fostermanui  is  an  introdac* 
tion  from  Sylhet,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  district  subject  to 
sharp  fr36ts  ;  it  is  of  the  C.  insigne  character  with  the  lip  and  petals 
curiously  mottled  with  yellow  and  brown  (vote  of  thanks). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &,  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons chiefly  from  the  new  R.  Curtisi,  together  with  a  collection  of 
brilliantly  tinted  flowers  of  their  general  stock.  The  Orchids  comprised 
a  hybrid  Phalsenopsis  (certificated)  and  Cypripedium  Galatea,  a  hybrid 
of  unknown  parentage,  but  something  of  the  C.  insigne  form.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  sent  a  plant  of  Angraecum  calli;a;erum  with 
white  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow,  the  lip  of  similar  shape  and 
size,  furnished  with  a  white  spur  4  inches  long. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Oxera  pulchella  (Mr.  F.  Rass,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley). 
— A.  handsome  climbing  plant  of  the  natural  order  Verl^naceae,  and  re- 
lated to  the  Clerodendrons.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  where  it, 
was  found  during  La  Perouse's  voyage.      A  plant    was    flowered  at 
Pentlell  Court  in  December,  1886,  and  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  M«g»- 
zine"  June  last  year  (t.  693S).     It  has  flowered  again  most  freely  t/us 
year,  as  the  specimen  exhibited  well  indicated.    The  plant  is  a  strong 
climber  with  smooth  bright  green  elliptical  opposite  leaves,  and  tk 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  pendulous  axillary  cymes.     The  corollas  ate 
white,  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  tvfo  long  stamens  and  agreeniai 
white  calyx  of  four  sepals.    It  requires  an  intermediate  temperatflre 
and  a  rich  soil 

Primu'a  ghie^ig  MUs  Eca  Fhh  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons).— A  double 
variety  with  very  full  large  flowers,  lilac  purple  edg^l  with  white, 
a  most  distinct  colour.    The  foliage  is  light  grean  and  the  trusses  large. 

Cypripedium  Tantzianum  (F.  G.  Taut«,  Esq.).  —A  hybrid  which 
originated  in  the  Veitchian  collection  from  a  crjss  between  C.  niveum 
and  C.  barbatum.  It  is  an  extremely  promising  novelty,  the  colour 
peculiarly  rich  and  distinct.  The  flower  is  neat  in  form,  the  lip  after 
th9  style  of  C.  niveum,  white  on  the  under  surface,  and  of  a  fine  rosy 
crimson  tint  on  the  face.  The  petals  are  veined  and  spotted  with  deep 
crimson,  the  lower  ed^e  white,  the  dorsal  sepal  whitj  veined  with 
crimson. 

Laelia  aneepi  SehrceiercB  (Baron  Schroder). — A  handsome  variety 
with  an  intensely  rich  crimson  lip,  lighter  in  the  throat  and  veined  with 
gold,  the  sepals  and  petals  suffused  with  a  warm  crimson  hoe. 

Phalantpitii  F.  L,  Ante*  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— A  hybrid  between . 
P.  amabilis  and  P.  intermedia  Portei,  with  plain  green  foliage,  the  ■ 
flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  throat  of  the  lip.  Kotable  f^: 
its  neat  elegant  outline,  and  interesting  as  an  addition  to  the  few  hybria- 
Phalaenopses  yet  raised. 

Angracuni  Sanderianuni  (Sanders  &  Co.,  St.  Albans): — ^A  graceful 
species  of  the  small  flowered  section.  The  plant  shown  was  growing  on 
a  small  moss-covered  raft  8  inches  by  3,  and  had  two  racemes  of  aboot 
fifteen  flowers  each,  the  leaves  oval  and  smooth.  The  flowers  l\  inc^  ^ 
diameter,  pure  white,  with  ovate  petals  and  lip,  the  sepals  narrow  and 
acute,  the  pedicels  creamy,  the  spurs  lon^;  and  straight 

Rhododendron  Primrose  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — ^A  single  variety  with 
large  well-formed  clear  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers.  A  handsome  addition 
to  the  greenhouse  hybrids. 

SoiBNTiPic  Committee.— Present  i^Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Vice-Presi* 
dent,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  Boulger,  Lynch,  Smith,  O'Brien,  Michael, 
McLachlan,  Ridley,  Murray,  Scott,  Morris,  Smee,  Wilson,  Drs.  Masfcere, 
Lowe,  Profs.  Church,  Ward,  and  Hon.  Sec.  Rev.  G.  Henslow. 

Potato  with  Cavity. —M.r.  McLachlan  showed  a  Potato  with  a  cavity 
which  was  caused  by  a  predaceous  beetle.  The  cavity  was  lined  with 
cork  cells. 

Aluminum  Planfg. — Prof.  Church  alluded  to  experiments  proving 
that  aluminum  was  very  prevalent  in  plants — e.g.y  gums  and  gluten,  &c. 

CoeoWf  new  gp. — Mr.  Morris  exhibited  a  new  species  discovered  on 
Strobilanthes  cuspidatus,  growing  at  Rew. 

Clerodeniron,n.  */>.—Healso  exhibited  a  new  species  remarkable  lor 
its  climbing  hooked  petioles.  ' 
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Mojutrsiu  Pear*. — Ber.  O.  Heittlow  esblbit«d  aeTcnl  varietiet,  which 
togetber  Memal  to  ibow  tb*t  a  Paar  coiuUU  parti;  at  Rwolleo  axis 
below  the  core,  mad.  puti;  of  hypertrophied  bates  of  sep&ta  sorratindiiig 

-  .Xevdium  »»  SUrer  Fir. — Ur.  Flomif^ht  sent  ipedmetu  and  &  ootD' 
mDuicBtioD  an  panaitic  fnoRi  on  the  Fir. 

Ftantt  EiikitUed.—lli.  Lynch  Bbowed  several  interesting  ■peeimenB 
tma  the  Rotaaical  Oudens,  Cambridge. 

Mfftrut  RJmdeAnuinnu.—iii.  Veitoh  forwarded  Bto  InteiwUng 
Iif  toids  of  the  Bonieo  type, 

H.B. — A  toll  report  will  appear  in  oar  i 


CHETSANTHBMUM  AMT  FURZE. 

UypOBTmUTBLT  there  Ib  frequently  anpleasanCnem  ^nerated,  and 
keeo  disappointmeDt  experienced,  tfarongti  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
claBlfjingof  new  varieties — or  so-called  new  varietlpa— of  Chryaanthc- 
mmna.  Amy  Furie  is  an  example  of  the  evil  of  cla-sif  jing  a  new  variety 
hefore  posae«aiag  adequate  knowledge  of  ita  true  characteristics,  and  the 
inatanoe  at  Liverpool  cited  hy  "T.  H.,"  on  page  14,  Is  an  example  of  the 
annoyance  that  may  be  eipei-tenced  by  t-ihibitors  of  such  iloubtfnl 
varietiea.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  tbe  namesof  tbeotbcr  Judges  who 
lave  been  writing  upon  the  above  subject,  and  I  Bssumc  "  T.  EI.  to  be 
a  diBintereeted  peraon  in  regard  to  tbe  exhibit  pasaeil  over  at  Ijivcipool. 
I,  theri^foi^  fi'Cl  free  to  reply  to  him,  bat  I  should  think  it  a  mistake  for 
any  jndge  or  jodges  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  a  disappointed 
exhibitor. 

The  examples  of  Amy  Furze  at  Liverpool  Bbovrcd  their  Japanese 
origin  aamistakeably,  and  inasmuch  as  It  Is  undoubtedly  a  Japanese 
when  in  its  true  character  — a'<  shown  at  Liverpool — thejudgee  oflicLating 
there  had  no  hesitation  in  tivini;  the  prizes  to  those  stando  that  contained 
the  best  examples  and  stipulated  nnmbcr  of  true  reSexet!  Sowers.  It  is 
quite  poasible  the  stand  referred  to  bj  "  T.  H."  was  "the  l>est  in  the 
Show,  bat  if  that  stand  contained  a  Japanese  variety— and  "  T.  H." 
says  it  oontjjned  an  Amy  Furze,  and  he  says  in  his  opinion  Amy  Furze 
i>  a  JuMMae  variety — the  Judges  did  right  in  withholding  the  prize 
tiotn  tbat  Haafl,  and  "  T.  H."  himself  bAS  given  then  his  support  in  their 
action  by  his  own  arguments.  If  "T.  H."  asks  why  we  did  not  dis- 
gnallfy  that  stand,  I  may  reply  that  the  matter  was  mentioned  by  one 
Judge  to  tbe  other,  and  he  replied,  "  Oh,  it  is  not  necessary,  the  Liver- 
pool men  are  shreird  enough  *o  see  why  it  has  been  passed  over." 

No  SDCh  bloomsof  Amy  Furzt  tiave  been  seen  in  tbeBouth.and  every- 
one competent  of  judging  must  have  known  that  those  at  Liverpool  were 
either  Japanese  or  nothing.  If  compilers  of  catalc^uea  makeamistake 
in  classifying  Chryaan  them  urns,  that  is  no  reason  why  exhibitors  should 
makes  mistake  also,  ami  judges  follow  their  example  ;  and  it  exhibitors 
wonld  only  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  common  sense  instead  of 


CHALLENGE  TB0PHIB3. 
Ub.  Babdket  in  his  article  on  this  subject  (see  page  622)  refers  to 
Liverpool  as  one  of  the  shows  at  which  challenge  vases  used  to  be  com- 
peted for.  Will  Mr.  Bardney  kindly  explain  the  date  or  dates  on  which 
these  competitions  took  place  ?  If  he  can  succeed  in  this,  he  certainly 
has  the  advantage  in  memory  of— A  Liverpudlian. 

A  GOLDEN  MR9.  HEiLE. 
Can  anyone  inform  me  whether  this  valuable  aoquisitioo  ie  yet  in 
commerce,  and  if  so  where  it  can  be  obtained  !  That  such  a  sport  is  in 
existence  I  have  good  authority  for  stating.  1  alsn  hear  it  was  certiS- 
cated  at  Bath,  although  it  originated,  I  believe,  in  Vorkahire.  Surely  a 
yellow  ^lort  from  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Heale  is  too  precious  to  be  lost 
sight  of.— Ah  ExHIBlTOB. 


PLANT  NAMES. 

ra»|wr  mditaniKtIaEalIhe  •Cblawlrk  Oirdencra' MntMl 
SulaD."on  Dneirbrrtl'l.  l«7.   B»  F.  W.  Hnrhlrtge,  -  ■  -  -■ 
Cot  BounlcBl  Oaident.  Dnblln;  [onncrlr  ol  Ilie  B 
alH  of  ibe  Borni  Ovdm,  Ke«.] 

(  Continued  from  page  U 
0?  course,  I  know  that  "English  names"  when  n 
great  it 


nrhlflge.  F.L.s-M.R.I.A,  I 


1  bamonrist  onee  said,  "  When- 
«  the  nurSFrymen  advertising  '  Bachelor's  Buttons  '  keep  right 
on  sending  your  money,  for  no  two  men's  '  Bachelors'  Buttons '  are  alike, 
so  that  yon  are  snrc  of  a  different  plant  every  time."  But  this  simply 
comes  from  a  loose  application  of  proper  names,  and  even  Latin  and 
Greek  nomenelatnre,  and  their  aynonomy  when  iikcwiaa  misused  result 
in  precisely  the  same  confusion  and  inconvenience. 


The  pomologist*  also  have  been  BOmewbat  afflicted  by  coustantlf 
re^nrring  synonyms.  Thus  we  find  Hr.  A.  J.  Downing,  in  hia  "  Finit 
and  Fralt  Trees  of  America  "  (second  edition,- 1869),  writing  as  follows  : 
"  Towarda  settling  thia  cliaoa  in  (fruit)  nomenclature  the  exertions  of  tha 
Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon  have  been  steadily  directed  for  the  lasl: 
twenty  years.  That  greatest  o(  experimental  gardens  contains,  or  has 
contained,  neariy  all  tbe  varieties  of  fruit  from  all  (temperate)  parts  of 
the  world  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast  confusion  of  names, 
dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  variety,  has  been,  by  careful  com- 
parison, reduced  to  something  like  order.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
kinds  hare  been  proved  and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world 
owes  this  society  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  laboors,  and  to  tha 
science  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  (tbeu)  head  of  ibr 
fruit  department,  borticultarists  here  will  gladly  join  me  In  adding  the 
fullest  testimony." 

But,  as  I  have  said,  Kientific  nomenclature  now  labours  under  ft 
heavy  Income-taxation  of  synonyms  also,  and  there  is  an  ilMIrected 
tendency  to  add  tertial  varietal  names  in  Latin,  which  should  at  once  be 
disclaimed.  For  example,  if  you  write  to  a  nurseryman  to-day  for  ft 
dozen  Odontoglossnm  Alexandra,  or  Cattleya  Trians,  or  even  seeds  of 
Helianttins  annnus,  you  will  get  them,  but  no  two  plants  resulting  will 
he  quite  the  same  ;  some  varietiea  will  be  worthless,  others  more  or  lees 
beantif  ul,  but  as  in  the  case  of  "  Bachelor's  Buttons,"  no  two  plants  will 
be  alike.  Of  course,  very  few  cultivated  Orchidsof  note  nowadays  have 
less  than  three  name*,  and  If  yon  order  OdDntoglossnm  Pescatorei, 
"  Veitch's  variety,"  or  Cattleya  Tr!an«,  "  Dodgaon's  variety,"  then  yon 
you  may 'be  sure  of  what  yon  are  getting  ;  and,  believe  me,  yon  will  open 
your  eyes  when  the  invoice  advises  you  of  the  price  you  will  have 
tomy. 

The  question  of  botanical  and  of  popular  names  then  stands  thns. 
The  botanist  says  and  writes  Viola  odorata,  and  we  claim  a  right  to 
speak  of  the  same  plant  as  the  "  Sweet  Violet."  Bellis  perennia  is  onr 
"  Daisy,"  or  "  Day's  Bye,"  so  called  from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  say  nearly 
five  hnndreil  years  ago.  Oalanthus  nivalis  isthe  Snow  Flower  of  Bvetyn 
(bom  1B20,  died  17(Mi),  and  the  Snowdrop  of  every  English  child  to-day, 
and  the  Orchis  maseula  of  tbe  Warwlckehlre  meadows  are  no  doubt  tha 
"  Long  Purples  "  of  Shakespeare.  Speaking  of  Orchids  reminds  me  that; 
their  names  are  ridiculoasly  confusing,  but  for  the  future  much  trouble 
will  be  aaved  by  referring  for  tbe  genera  to  the  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
and  for  the  apeciea  Veitch'a  work  now  in  progress  Is  by  far  the  clearest 
and  beat  hitherto  attempted,  and  when  complete  will  be  tliatused  by  all 
amateurs  and  gardeners. 

I,  of  course,  acknowledge  that  at  at  present  naed  loosely,  and  as  re- 
gistered more  or  less  badly  in  all  dictiooaries — the  two  Ixist  ones  not 
always  agreeing  with  each  other — there  are  many  popular  plant  names 
tbat  do  lead  to  confusion.  For  example,  if  I  wrote  to  a  nurseryman  for 
plants  of  (I)  the  "Crape  Myrtle,'^  (2)  the  "Hedge  Lily,"  (3)  tha 
"  Tiger  Iris,"  (4)  the  ■'  Foam  Flower,"  (S)  the  "  Sweet  Nancy,"  or  (6) 
the  "  Fire  Bush,"  I  ahould  not  be  quite  sure  of  obtaining  them  simply 
liecause  there  is  no  full  and  general  registry  of  such  and  similar  names 
to  which  a  nurseryman  may  refer  to  see  what  plants  I  really  mean. 
But  if  I  wrote  for  (1)  Lagerstrcemia  Indlca,  (2)  Convolvulus  sepium,  (3) 
Tigridia  pavonia,  (4)  Tiarella  cordifolia,  (Jt)  Narcissus  biflorus,  or  (6) 
Embothrium  coccineum,  I  am  certain  of  getting  exactly  what  I  desire. 
This  points  to  the  fact  that  at  present  botanical  names^bad  and  mis- 
leading as  aome  of  them  are  generally  acknowledged  to  he — are  never- 
theless much  better  arranged  and  registered  and  indexed  in  books  than 
are  the  pretty  popular  names  we  plead  tor  ao'I  admire.  Hence  it  follows 
that  before  tbe  dual  system  of  naming  I  recommend  can  become  a 
practical  reality  we  must  have  a  second  Linnsius,  or  slaonoh  co-workers 
like  Hooker  and  Bcntham,  who  will  devote  time  and  lalwur  to  the 
drawing  op  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  popular  names.  I  see  no 
legitimate  reason  why  we  should  not  originate  and  organise  an  "  English 
plant  nami  society,"  and  work  out  our  object  under  its  auspices  and 
regulations.  Until  this  work  is  done  we  can  never  trust  to  popular 
names  alone  ;  but,  ns  t  said  before,  we  must  for  the  time  being  have 
Latin  or  Greek  names  first,  for  expediency,  and  employ  popular  names 
BO  far  as  we  cau  afterwards,  to  avoid  the  pedantic  jargon  caused  by  in- 
terlarding our  ordinary  English  conversation  with  long  names  not  alto- 
gether  ''  understanded  of  the  people"  Of  course  it  ia  now  fully  under- 
stood that  Latin  names  are  to  be  rijstricted  to  wild  geoora  and  species,  and 
all  mere  varietiea  and  gaiden  forms  are  to  ba  distinguished  by  English 
namea  only,  as  agreed  to  generally  at  tho  "  Narcissus  Conference  "  held 
on  April  1st,  1884. 

In  conclusion,  1  shall  aak  you  onee  more  to  remember  that  plants 
and  most  other  natural  objects  or  crops  in  the  garden  are  after  all 
mare  important  tlian  their  namea,  and  I  am  snre  I  need  not  remind 
yoa  of  the  poet'a  dictum  tliat  "names  make  haate  to  follow  thinga." 
It  does  not  bo  very  maeh  matter  whether  you  call  a  Grape  "  Black 
Hamburgh  "  ot  "  Franken thaler,"  but  it  doe»  matter  to  you  as  gardeners 
whether  your  Grapes  are  well  grown  and  give  pleaanre  to  your  employer 
and  to  youiselt  1  If  your  Orchids  are  unhealthy,  and  your  stove  plants 
disfigured  by  red  spider  or  thrips,  it  will  not  be  much  to  your  credit,  or 
to  your  employer's  satisfaction,  to  know  their  namea  and  natural  onlers. 
Or  if  your  employer  happens  to  be  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  your 
love  of  botany  and  its  nomenclatare  will  be  of  but  slight  help,  especially 
if  her  majesty  the  cook  tias  told  him  what  he  already  knows  too  well — 
viz.,  that  your  Celery  is  green  and  stringy,  your  Potatoes  wet  and 
soapy,  and  your  Asparagus  or  Peas  smaller  in  size  and  worse  in  Savour 
than  those  fie  gets  with  his  friends  or  at  hia  club. 

Foreign  competition  and  the  quality  and   cheapness  of  importeii 
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fraita,  vegetablee,  aod  even  fresh  flowers,  all  bear  heavily  on  the 
gardening  of  UMi*y.  Yon  may  be  called  upon  to  grow  for  the  market 
u  well  a8  for  the  bonsehola  sQpplj,  and  all  Bcience,  phTsiology,  or 
nomeDclature  are  nothing  unless  they  make  of  yon  better  practical 
men,  and  this  they  will  aaauredty  do  if  you  study  them  diligently  and 
tightly,  Above  all,  I  beg  of  you  never  to  nae  a  word  of  Latin,  or  of  ' 
any  other  language,  if  good  plain  Saxon  will  serve  sa  welL 

Believe  me  1  do  not  vrish  yon  to  study  names  of  any  kind  until 
Jon  become  mere  verbal  acrobata,  proud  only  of  your  own  or  oC  other's 
word-JQgglery,  but  1  do  hope  that  jqvIl  may  win  for  yourselven,  as  British 
gardeners,  tbe  golden  spars  of  all  those  ''  good  men  and  trae  "  who  have 
gone  before  you. 

NATIONAL  CHHTSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

JASUARY  llTB  AKD  ISTB. 
Taa  midwinter  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  In  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  proved  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful, the  exhibits  both  in  quality  and  quantity  far  sarpasaing  those  at 
the  lat«  shows  ia  previous  years.  The  competition  was  keen  with 
Chrysanthemums,  as  many  as  seven  large  collection?  being  entered  iu 
the  first  class  ;  there  were  also  six  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms,  seven  of 
twelve  blooms,  six  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  seven  of  twelve  Japanese, 
and  ten  of  six  Japanese.  There  were  besides  several  bouqacis  and  mis- 
cellaueous  entries  like  the  stauda  of  Golden  Gem  in  competition  for  Hr. 
W.  Owen's  prises,  and  a  stand  of  the  Governor  of  Oueiosey  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  an  excellent  i>oft  yellow  late  flun-cred  variety.  In  some  of 
the  stands  there  were  reall  j  fine  blooms,  amnngst  the  Japanese  especially, 
the  incDTved  being  generally  rather  small,  and  in  some  casis  quite  out 
of  character  where  sucb  vnrieiiea  as  Empre?B  of  India  were  ebowu.  Mr. 
B.  Falconer  Jameson  of  Hull  had,  howover.  two  unusually  good  blooms 
of  John  Salter  in  his  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  and  a  few  other  fair 
specimens  were  scattered  about.  One  of  the  most  notable  Japanese 
varieties  was  D.  B.  Chapman,  of  a  peculiarly  rich  purplish  crimson 
coloor,  with  very  narrow  much  curled  tlorels. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lowe,  Uibridge,  was  avrardcd  first  honours  for  a  collei  • 
tion  of  blooms,  and  staged  eight  boxes  comprising  over  200  blooms,  Tbe 
best  were  Thanberg,  GrandiHorum,  Princess  Teck,  Virginale  (Anemone) 
Elaine,  Lowe's  Bronze,  bronze  red,  Ethel,  aiidSurnia.  Mr.  G.  Bolaa, 
gardener  to  H.  Cbandos  Pule  Gell,  Esq.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  was 
second  with  six  stands  of  blooms,  mostly  small,  but  fresh,  and  Fleur  de 
Marie,  Belle  Paule,  Ccenr  Fidele,  and  Madame  C,  Audiguier  were  the 
best.    R.  F.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Hessle  Hall,  was  third  with  fresh  blooms. 

With  twenty-four  blooms  Ur.  Jameson  won  fir^t  honours,  showing 
fresh  and  good  blooms  of  John  Salter  already  noted.  Flout  de  Marie, 
White  ChrStiQB,  Louis  Bonamy,  U  ss  Marguerite,  Pink  Christine,  and 
Lord  Alcester.  The  second  prize  wa;  awarded  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener 
to  D.  B.  Cbapman,  Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  for  a  neat  col- 
lection, and  Mr,  W.  Walters,  Sunnvb  ink,  Burton-on-Trent,  was  third. 

With  twelve  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  gardener  to  Earl 
LyttoD,  Knebworth.  was  first  with  a  very  bright  stand,  Etoilc  du  Midi, 
Boule  d'Or,  Goldet  Gem,  Le  Centanre.  Cry  Kang,  Thunberg,  and  Belle 
Paule  being  tbe  best.  Mr.  H,  Lister,  gardener  to  Lord  Brooke,  The 
Gardens,  Bnston  Lodge,  Duomow,  Basel,  was  second,  showing  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Thunberg,  Hdlle.  HoulJse,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Ouernsey,  very 
good.     Mr.  B.  Debeuham,  9t.  Peter's,  St.  Alban's,  was  third. 

Mr.  Bultivan  secured  first  honours  for  twenty-fonr  Japinesc  blooms, 
a  beautifully  fresh  collectEOQ,  including  four  blooms  of  the  distinct 
D.  B.  Chapman,  already  noted,  with  good  examples  of  Cerea  and 
Qloriosnm,  Mr.  J.  HorsGcId,  Heytesbury.  was  second  with  large  blooms 
of  Gloriosum,  but  the  others  were  rather  irregular.  Mr.  R.  Jameson  was 
third.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  F.  Kipling  wasfirat ;  and  fur  six  blooms 
Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  easily  won  premier  honoure  with 
grand  blooms  of  W.  G.  Drover,  Gtorioaum,  Bicolor,and  Mrs.  W.  Mencke. 
Mr,  Brown,  Bichmon'f,  was  first  for  a  tasteful  bouquet. 

The  Primulas  from  Bwanley  and  Reading  formed  an  exbibttion  in 
themaelves,  the  former  b^ing  the  same  as  those  at  South  Kensington  on 
the  previous  day,  and  are  fully  noted  in  the  report  of  that  meeting.  At 
the  Aqaarium  tbcy  were  awaked  the  prize  in  the  open  class  for  a  collec- 
tion. Messrs.  Satton  &  Sons  had,  as  usual,  a  grand  t  roup  of  plants  in 
numerous  varieties,  representing  their  well-|>roved  strains,  together  with 
a  large  collection  of  Cyclamens  of  great  merit.  In  the  miscellaneous 
classes  for  Cyclamens,  Primnlas,  and  forced  plants  there  was  also  a 
capital  display,  which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  A  grand 
group  of  forced  planU  from  Messrs,  H,  W.  Williams  *  Son,  Fortis  flreen, 
Flncfaley,  gained  the  fitst  prize,  Primulas,  Tnlips,  Hyacinths,  Azaleas, 
t^olanums,  &c.,  being  shown  with  Ff  ms  and  other  foliage  plants,  Tbe 
same  firm  was  first  with  thirty  six  Tulips,  Messra  Page  d.  Son.  Twicken- 
ham, had  a  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens,  Mr.  May  of  Twickenham  being 
first  in  Class  10,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  For  twelve 
Cyclamens  Mr.  H.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell  Grove, 
Ewell  ;  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  nardener  to  H.  Barry,  Ew| ,  Busbill  House, 
Winchmore  Hill,  and  Mr,  P.  Cornish,  gardener  to  J.  Downing,  Esi-,  The 
Shrubbery,  Enfield,  was  third,  all  showiuic  he:vltby  w  ll-flowered  plants. 
With  a  collection  of  PrimuLis,  Mr.  G.  Kraid,  Winchmore  Hilt,  wasscond 
to  Messrs,  Cnnnell  k.  Son,  Swanley,  with  good  sampler 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  tw  Ive  Priraulaa  Mr.  A.  Carter  was  first 
with  excellent  plants  of  double  varistie*,  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to 
Sir  E-  Saunders.  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common,  was  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Ivca,  gardener  to  J.  C.Jukea,  Ev].,  Hope  House,  Winchmore  Hill,  was 
Uiirj.     Well-berried  Solanums  were  shown  by  Messrs-   P.  Cornisb,  W. 


Kemp,  and  H.  Williams  k.  Son,  who  gained  the  chief  prizes,  th«  plants 
being  arranged  in  the  centra  of  a  long  table  between  the  rows  of  Cbrys- 
anthemnm  stands.  Horticultural  sundries  and  artificial  manures  were 
exhibited  bv  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Qoldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  Hr.  B. 
Field,  and  Mr.  W.  Colchester.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Hackney,  contrlbnted  a 
groDD  of  foliage  plants,  chieQy  Palms. 

Messrs.  Sutton  k.  Sons'  group  comprised  420  plants  of  Primulas  and 
CyclameuB,  and  several  varifetlcs  were  certificated,  ai  noted  nnder  the 
Floral  Committee.    A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  for  tbe  collecttoD. 

Floral  COMalTTBB.— Present :  Messrs. E,  Sanderson,  B.  Ballantine, 
W.  Holmes,  R.  Dean,  Q.  Qordon,  L.  Castle,  C.  Gibson,  Q.  Stevens,  B. 
Owen,  &c.  The  Chrysanthemnm  novelti  s  were  not  numerous,  but  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  :—W,G.  Drover  (Messrs. 
W.  bi  O.  Drover),  a  large  Japanese  that  hag  been  shown  several  times 
before  and  found  too  ooarse,  but  it  was  in  much  better  condition  this 
time;  and  Governor  of  Guernsey  (T.  8,  Ware),  a  decorative  variety  with 
lialo  yellow  flowers,  very  free,  and  natarally  late.  A  primroae  sport 
from  Meg  Merrilies,  shown  by  Mr.  Kipling,  was  approved  by  some,  but 
it  was  desired  to  be  sent  again. 

The  other  certlficHtCB  were  awarded  for  Cyclamens  and  Primnlas — 
namely.  Cyclamen  May  Queen  (May),  a  variety  with  large  flowers,  and 
hard  rounded  petals,  white,  crimson  at  the  base  ;  Cyclamen  Queen  of 
Dwarfs  (Sutton  tc  Son?),  white,  free,  and  dwarf  ;  Cyclamen  White 
Butterfly  (Sutton  k.  Sons),  of  spreading  habit,  but  dwarf,  very  free  and 
graceful ;  Primula  sinensis  Giant  Red  (Sutton  k.  Sons),  very  large  single 
variety,  wltb  finely  formoi  flowers  and  light  eye  ;  Primula  Plcotee  Edge 
(Sutton  4;  Sons),  neat  single  white  flower,  olgcl  pink,  very  preltv  and 
distinct ;  Primula  Mis*  Cannell  (CannoU  4;  Sons)  a  largo  ainglo  flower, 
massive,  white  and  blush  tinted,  very  handsome:  and  Miss  Eva  Fisb, 
certificatc.1  on  the  previous  djiy  at  South  Kensington.  Sutton's  Fern 
Leaf  Scarlet  P  '      ^ 


reutilating,  so  as'not  to  admit  draughts  of  cold  air,  which  injure  the 
foliage.  Disbud  and  tie  tbe  shoots  down  before  they  touch  the  glass. 
In  stopipiBg  do  not  i^oaline  to  any  given  number  of  jointa  beyond  the 
bunch,  hut  eitencl  it  so  that  an  ample  and  ev  n  supply  of  foliage  will 
be  insured,  but  do  not  crowd  the  house  with  more  foliisge  thao  cin  be 
fully  exposed  to  light.  Hemove  all  superfluous  bunches,  overcropping 
and  overcrowding  of  the  foliage  being  most  adverse  to  satisfactory 
results.  When  the  flowers  are  open  maintain  a  temperature  night  and 
day  of  TO'  to  75°,  and  a  rather  drier  atmosphere,  not  allowing  the 
fermenting  materia U  to  decline  at  this  critical  stage,  but  preserve  a 
good  heap  of  Cik  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  the  reserve  ground  to  admit 
of  a  supply  being  obtaineil  aa  required. 

K-irly-forccd  Vimi  in  I'ott.-Aa  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ait  attention 
should  be  given  to  thinning,  commencinr  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
fairly  swelling,  watering  copiously  with  liquid  manure,  keeping  the 
evaporation  troughs  char.cl  with  liquid  manure  anl  damping  available 
surfaces  with  the  same  in  the  afternoon.  Encourage  growth  above  tbe 
fruit,  yet  only  as  much  as  cjn  have  exposure  to  light.  The  soil  should 
be  Burface-drejsed  w'th  abort  joauure,  and  when  roota  are  emitted  freely 
from  the  "  collar  "  some  turves  may  be  placed  around  the  rims  extending 
a  couple  of  inches  over  the  inside  of  the  pots  and  over  them,  so  as  to  lie 
on  the  fermenting  bed  of  leaves.  The  temperature  should  range  from 
63°  to  70°  at  night,  70°  to  ij"  by  day,  and  80°  to  S-i"  from  sun  heat, 
admitting  air  from  7,)',  and  closing  early,  a 


lialwaya  danger  of  the  water  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  b>rries,  which 
spoils  the  appearance  of  otherwise  welt  grown  and  finished  fruit 

Jlvii'ei  Sfarlrd  at  the  Xeir  IVa)-.— The  Vines  ought  to  have  the 
inside  border  thoroughly  moistened  by  repeated  waterings  or  liquid 
manure  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  It  is  mate  conducive  to  a  speedy  and 
gooil  break  than  anything  short  of  the  employment  of  fermenting 
material,  which  not  only  affords  warmth  but  gives  ammonia-chargeit 
vapour  highly  coniueivc  to  rapid  vegetation.  The  outside  borders 
Ehonld  have  a  g.wi  supply  of  fermenting  material,  and  if  this  may  not 
be  done  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material,  afford  a  good  supply  of  dry 
litter  or  fern  SI  as  to  mo.iify  in  some  measure  the  chilling  tendency  o'f 
cold  rains  or  snow.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  frequently,  maintain  a  tem- 
per.iture  of  50°  to  5.)°  at  night  W  to  CTj"  by  day,  ventilating  freely 
abive  8.)°.  The  rods  and  canes  of  young  Vines  abonld  be  sluag  in  a 
horizontal  position  to  secure  a  regular  break. 

Iftmi.-K  af  Thif>i-ik'mn<d  Orapri.^Tbeae  may  now  be  removed  t/>  a 
dry  room,  where  they  will  keep  quite  as  nell  as  if  left  on  tbe  Vines,  but 
the  bunches  with  as  much  wooil  attached  as  can  be  spared,  and  place 
the  stems  in  battles  filled  with  a)Ft  water,  each  containing  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal.  The  bottles  should  be  fixed  in  an  inclined  position 
BO  as  to  admit  of  th?  bunches  banging  clear  of  the  sides,  »nd  they  may 
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PLANT  HOU8E3. 

Lapagertas.^Moet  insects  that  infest  plants  will  attack  these  nseful 

greemMiise  climbers,  and  if  mealy  bng^  establishes  itself  upon  them  it  is 

the  most  difiicalt  of  all  to  eradicate.    To  do  this  is  not  the  work  of  a 

soUtary  season,  for  Lapagerias  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  plants  to 

clean.    Mealy  bag  in  a  small  state  gets  behind  the  buds  on  the  main 

stems,  which  are  generally  protected  with  a  sheath  of  dead  matter.   The 

plants  miut  be  taken  down  and  this  removed,  and  the  bug  dislodged  by 

the  sad  ot  abmshoier  a  tank  containing  a  strong  solution  of  Fir  tree 

oil,  lemon  oil,  or  some  otbnr  equally  useful  insecticide.    After  they  have 

been  dressed  with  a  brush  they  should  be  thoroughly  dipped.    After 

tliey  liaTe  been  trained  on  the  roof,  or  even  before,  they  should  be 

sfringed  with  petroleum  and  water,  one  ounce  of  the  former  to  a  gallon 

ot  the  latter.    This  may  be  practised  at  intervals  of  a  month,  by  which 

means^  in  time,  they  will  all  be  destroyed.    Where  insects  do  not  exist 

the  main  work  will  consist  in  the  regulation  of  the  shoots  under  the 

roof  where  they  are  grown.    Although  these  are  shade-loving  plants 

their  shoots  should  not  be  crowded  thickly  together  to  prevent  ripening, 

or  th^  will  not  flower  satisfactorily.    If  the  border  in  which  they  are 

glowing  is  full  of  roots  top-dress  them  with  decayed  manure  or  give 

tbem  a  good  dressing  of  artificial  manure  on  the  surface    Manure  is 

seldom  applied  to  these  plants,  but  after  the  borders  become  full  of 

loots  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  such  applications. 

Pauifloras  and  Tacsonias. — ^These  should  be  liberally  thinned  and 
pruned  back  at  the  present  time.  If  too  much  wood  is  left  in  them 
they  become  crowded  before  the  close  of  the  growing  season.  If  treated 
jadicioiulyduringthc  resting  period,  thinning  during  the  season  of  growth 
will  not  be  needed  except  in  solitary  cases.  After  severely  pruning 
them,  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  may  present  a  rather  bare 
appearance,  but  this  can  be  remcdi^  by  training  a  number  of  the  grow- 
ing shootei  to  the  pillars  and  wires  supporting  them  until  after  growth 
his  commenced.  If  infested  with  insects  strong  solutions  may  be  safely 
oaed  after  they  are  pruned,  and  this  is  the  only  chance  of  cleaning 
thoroughly  plants  of  this  nature.  They  cannot  be  done  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  during  the  season  of  growth  without  destroying  the 
picturesque  appearance  they  should  add  to  the  structure  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Top-dress  the  borders  if  needed  with  manure  and  loam  in 
cqn^  proportions. 

Teeomas. — These  are  not  such  rapid-growing  plants  as  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  do  not  give  such  labour  in  keeping  them  within  bounds. 
All  that  is  needed  is  slight  thinning  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  the 
regulation  of  their  shoots.  Clean  the  plants  if  they  need  it,  and  top- 
dress  the  bolder  in  which  they  aro  growing. 

Clematis  indivua  lohata. — Where  the  shoots  crowd  one  another 
weak  unripened  ones  should  be  removed.  Pruning  should  be  deferred 
Qntil  the  plant  has  flowered.  Aphides  and  scale  aro  the  worst  enemies 
Uiis  plant  has  to  contend  against.  The  former  is  readily  destroyed  by 
slight  fumigations,  and  the  latter  with  the  petroleum  solution  advisxl 
for  Lapagerias.  Top-dress  the  border  if  it  needs  it,  but  be  careful  not 
to  give  too  much  water  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Where  deciduous 
Clematises  are  grown  indoors  prune  closely  those  that  flower  on  young 
wood,  while  those  that  flower  from  ripened  wood  should  merely  have 
weak  ends  removed  and  growths  that  are  likely  to  crowd  the  plants. 


he  as  &r  apart  as  not  to  allow  the  bunches  to  touch  each  other.  Keep 
the  temperatare  of  the  room  at  about  45°,  examining  the  bunches  occa- 
sionally for  decayed  berries,  which  should  be  carefully  removed.  The 
Vines  should  then  be  pruned,  dressing  the  cuts  with  Thomson's  styptic 
or  patent  knotting,  and  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed.  Air  should  be 
admitted  freely  in  favourable  weather,  seeking  to  give  the  Vines  as  long 
and  complete  a  rest  as  possible.  Where  the  borders  are  not  satisfactory 
lift  the  roots  and  relay  them  in  fresh  compost,  and  where  the  Vines 
have  inside  and  outside  borders  the  renovation  may  be  accomplished 
without  loss  of  crop  by  renewing  the  former  one  year  and  the  latter  the 
next. 

FlOS. — Early-foreed  Trecn  t*  PoU. — The  g^^wth  being  now  some- 
what advanced  the  temperature  should  be  increased  to  60°  at  night  and 
65°  by  day  by  artificial  means,  and  70°  to  75°  with  sun  heat,  commencing 
to  ventilate  at  70°,  closing  at  75°,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  5°  to  10° 
it  will  be  an  advantage  provided  it  is  due  to  sun  heat.  Avoid  a  high 
temperatare  by  artificial  means,  as  the  sturdier  aod  shorter  jointed  the 
young  shoots  can  be  kept  the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory 
esriy  crop.  The  trees  and  house  will  need  to  be  syringed  twice  a  'day, 
in  the  mornings  and  again  at  closing,  but  avoid  a  confined  saturated 
atmoBphere  in  dull  weather.  As  the  fermenting  materials  settle  firmly 
about  the  pots  add  more  fresh  leaves,  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots,  taking  care  that  the  heat  about  them  does  not  exceed  70°  to 
75°.  Water  the  trees  as  required  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  place 
some  turves  about  2  inches  thick,  grass  side  downwards,  as  already  ad- 
vised. These  should  be  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  so  as  to  keep 
them  moist,  filling  the  space  between  the  turves  and  stems  of  the  trees 
with  decayed  nutnure. 

¥%g  IVset  t4i  Bipen  Fruit  in  May. — The  house  containing  planted- 
out  trees  would  be  started  at  the  new  year,  or  there  shoula  be  no 
further  delay.    The  border  being  thoroughly  watered,  repeating  so  as  to 
insure  its  thorough  moistening,  after  which  the  surface  may  be  mulched 
with  short  manure  about  2  inches  thick,  placing  it  rather  thicker  near 
the  stem  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to  extend.    The  surfaces  of  the 
house  and  trees  will  require  an  occasional  syringing,  the  night  tempera- 
tare being  50°,  and  55°  from  fire  heat  by  day,  and  from  60°  to  65°  with 
son  heat,  ventilating  freely  from  that  temperature.  The  mulching  should 
he  kept  well  moistened. 
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PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  27. 

A  STOCK  of  bees  when  in  a  normal  condition  will  at  once 
destroy  a  stranger  queen  ;  a  stock  deprived  of  its  queen  either  by 
death  or  the  interference  of  the  bee-keeper  will  show  an  equal 
antipathy  and  dislike  to  a  substituted  mother  unless  special 
measures  are  taken  to  overcome  their  prejudice.  Bees,  it  is  well 
known,  are  endowed  with  a  wondrous  instinct,  and  the  fact  thai 
they  should  be  so  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  value  of  a 
queen  entering  the  hive  after  the  death  or  removal  of  their  former 
sovereign  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  essential  difference  between, 
instinct  and  reason  ;  a  queen  entering  the  hive  by  chance  might 
not  unfrequently  be  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  saving  the 
stock  from  destruction,  and  yet  the  bees  themselves  at  once  destroy 
her.  At  certain  periods,  therefore,  when  the  bees  are— either, 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  old  queen  dies  or  owing  to 
her  sterility  for  some  days  before  actual  death^nnable  to  raise  a 
successor,  the  death  of  the  queen  will,  unless  the  bee-keeper  holds 
out  a  helping  iiand,  entail  the  total  destruction  of  the  colony.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  instances  have  been  adduced  in  which  stocks ^ 
deprived  of  their  queen  by  her  death  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
eggs  in  the  hive  and  no  larvae  young  enough  to  be  used  for  queen- 
raising  purposes,  have  made  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  a 
successor,  and  in  one  flUe  it  is  asserted  that  the  bees  of  a  queenless. 
stock  stole  worker  eggs  from  another  colony.  This,  however,  is 
by  the  way.  Enough  jb»  been  written  to  show  the  bee-keeper  that 
when  introducing  que^s  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  combating  by 
some  means  this  spirit  of  hatred  to  a  change  of  dynasty  if  he  desires 
to  effect  his  purpose  with  certainty  and  without  incurring  needless 
risk. 

The  introduction  of  queens  to  stocks  which  hare  thrown  off 
swarms,  and  giving  royal'  cells  to  stocks,  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  not  to  iliem  that  we  now  refer.  The  general 
principle  upon  which  the  bee-keeper  works  when  introducing 
queens  by  means  of  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  cases  available  for 
the  purpose  is  that  the  queen  being  thus  confined  for  a  certain 
period  in  the  hive,  and  yet  out  of  reach  of  the  bees,  she  gradually 
loses  her  peculiar  scent  and  gains  confidence,  while  the  bees  also 
become  accustomed  to  her  presence  and  fondle  her  with  their 
antonnsB,  thus  becoming  by  det^rees  friendly,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  forty-eight  hours  in  the  majority  of  cases  willing  to  receive 
and  welcome  her  as  reigning  queen.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  cages  for  the  purpose  is  the  oxtiinary  pipe  cover  cage,  which 
is  fastened  on  to  a  comb  by  simply  pressing  its  sides  or  edges  into* 
the  cells  until  the  midrib  is  reached,  or  at  any  rate  until  it  is  firmly 
fixed  and  does  not  prevent  the  combs  from  being  brought  into 
their  ordinary  position.  The  old  queen  must  in  any  case  be  first 
removed,  and  all  royal  cells  should  be  carefully  excised  ;  the  new 
queen  then  being  caged  on  one  of  the  central  oombs  containing  a 
little  honey,  upon  which  she  may  feed  when  necessary.  In  thirty 
hours  afterwards  the  cage  may  be  removed,  and  unless  the  bees 
show  signs  of  attacking  her  the  hive  may  be  closed  and  the  success 
of  the  operation  is  practically  assumed.  If,  however,  signs  of  anger 
are  manifested  a  confinement  lasting  about  half  of  the  former 
period  will  probably  induce  the  most  angry  stock  to  lay  aside  all 
feelings  of  anger  and  distrust,  and  the  desire  of  the  bee-keeper  will 
thus  be  accomplished. 

The  other  cages  are  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  bnt  are 
in  some  respects  superior.  These  cages  allow  the  queen  to  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  or  removing  any  of  the  combs.  The  cage, 
being  inserted  between  two  centre  combs,  is  kept  in  position  there 
until  the  time — ^from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours — ^arises  when  the 
queen  id  to  be  let  loose  from  her  confinement.  This  is  done  by 
merely  pressing  a  wire  or  flange,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  opens  a 
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small  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  allows  the  queen  to  enter 
the  hive  without  further  disturbance.  Of  this  description  of  cage 
the  "  Baynor  "  is  perhaps  as  useful  as  any.  The  method  of  using 
cages  of  this  description  is  to  first  .imprison  in  the  selected  cage  for 
a  period  of  twelve  hours,  the  queen  removed  from  the  stock,  then 
take  her  away  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  by  allowing  her 
to  come  out  through  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  cage — ^nsing  a  little 
flmoke  if  necessary — ^next  placing  the  queen,  which  it  is  desired  to 
substitute  for  her,  in  the  cage  in  her  stead,  and  leaving  the  stock 
quiet  for  another  twenty-four  hours,  when  by  pressing  the  wire  at 
the  top  of  the  cage  the  bottom  door  is  opened  and  the  queen 
descends  into  the  hive,  and  is  generally  received  and  allowed  to 
reign  in  peace.  In  every  case  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  feed 
gently  any  stock  which  is  being  requeened,  taking  c%re  that  the 
queen  is  able  to  get  free  access  either  to  the  feed-bottle  or  to  the 
honey  in  the  cells  to  which  her  cage  is  fixed  or  adjoins. 

Mr.  Cheshire,  however,  prefers  the  *'  Alley  **  cage  to  the 
'^  Baynor,"  and  states  as  his  reason  one  which  bears  the  imprint  of 
sound  common  sense,  and  that  is  that  in  the  '*  Raynor  "  cage  "  the 
queen  has,  if  surrounded  by  angry  bees,  no  spot  where  she  can  for 
a  moment  remain  without  attempted  attack,  and  although  the  wire 
cloth  is  fine — about  fifteen  meshes  to  the  inch — no  sooner  is  the  foot 
«et  down  than  one  of  the  mob  is  struggling  to  seize  it,  necessitating 
perpetual  movement.  Feeding  is  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  which  he  attributes  his  not  infrequeht  losses  when  he 
gave  the  *  Baynor '  cage  a  fair  trial  now  many  years  ago.  With 
the '  Alley '  cage,  however  excited  and  unfriendly  the  stock,  the 
queen  on  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  hole  is  beyond  the 
touch  of  her  enemies,  so  that  she  can  rest  and  sip  ut  her  candy  if 
she  will.** 

Having  no  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  the  "  Alley  "  cage* 
it  may  be  as  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Cheshire  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  and  give  Mr.  Alley's  own  description  of  it,  which  in 
^*  Bees  and  Bee-keeping  "  is  as  follows  :— "  Take  a  block  of  wood 
3  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  bore 
through  it  a  IJ-inch  hole,  half-inch  from  one  end.  Then  cut  the 
slot  or  mortise  from  the  hole  to  the  end  of  the  cage  or  block,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  out  more  than  enough  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass 
through  after  the  wire  cloih  is  fastened  on.  Now  cover  both  sides 
with  fine  cloth,  cut  the  tin  rest  1^  inch  long  and  three-quarter  inch 
wide,  and  fasten  it  to  one  end  of  ths  cage  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  centre  of  it  and  into  the  block,  which  it  will  hold  between  the 
frames." 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  explain  the  methods  of  intro- 
duction by  caging.  There  are,  of  course,  many  more  kinds  of 
cages,  each  one  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  other,  but  the 
**  Pipe  Cover,"  "  Baynor,"  and  *•  Alley  "  cages  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  their  different  classes,  and  are  most  generally  in  use. 
Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  cage  a  queen,  and  especially  a  virgin, 
for  twelve,  and  occasionally  for  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-six 
hours  longer  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  a  great  uproar 
is  noticed  at  the  entrance  to  a  stock  soon  after  a  queen  has  been 
released,  there  is  more  than  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  queen  is 
encasdd  and  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  too  close,  yet  not 
loving  embraces,  of  ^  her  rebellious  people.  The  stock  should  then 
at  once  be  examined,  and  the  queen  recaged  for  another  period. 
The  tima  is  fast  approaching,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  has 
already  come,  only  bee-keepers  are  at  present  rather  too  con- 
servative in  theii*  ideas  to  adopt  it  and  to  realise  its  full  value* 
when  bees  may  successfully  be  induced  to  accept  a  queen  intro- 
duced by  the  "  Direct  Introduction  *'  method  ;  a  plan  which  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  will  in  a  very  short  time  effect 
a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  introduction  at  present  practised. 
In  the  next  paper  this  method  shall  be  discussed,  together  with 
certain  means  other  than  caging  which  are  occasionally  adopted 
when  circumstances  happen  to  be  favourable  for  their  use.  I  must, 
however,  decline  to  be  dragged  into  the  controversy  which  has 
ately  been  carried  on  respecting  the  author  of  this  new  method ; 


but  must  ask  those  readers  who  think  that  the  credit  lies  with  a 
certain  individual,  and  also  those  who  think  that  another  person 
should  have  the  praise,  to  leave  for  the  moment  such  vexed 
questions,  and  only  endeavour,  without  apportioning  praise  or 
blame  to  either  side,  to  grasp  the  main  principles  npon  which  it 
is  necessary  to  work  if  success  is  to  attend  their  efforts. — Felix. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


*0*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "Tub 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addreesed  to  Dr. 
Ho|[ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  nnopened  on* 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  prrvately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  anestiona 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Clas  Tar  in  Plant  Bonaes  {Forbes'). — ^It  is  iDJurious  to  plants 
whether  applied  to  hot-water  pipes,  walls,  or  sU^^,  and  you  had  better 
not  be  tempted  to  try  the  experiment. 

OamsBt  r»r  Pipe  Bookefta  (^S.  Oates},^Vie  haye  seen  pipes 
jointed  with  cement  with  the  most  satisfactory  resulta  They  wrre 
fixed  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  has  not  been  a  leidc  nor  a  crack  in  one 
of  the  joints.  Hempen  yarn  was  first '  placed  firmly  in,  following  with 
cement,  but  not  filling  quite  flush  with  the  outside. 

XlTal  Chryaanthemom  Bliowa  (A.  L.  IIJ). — Our  space  this  week 
was  filled  to  overflowing  when  your  letter  arrived,  and  as  negotiations 
may  possibly  be  in  pro  stress  during  the  week  its  insertion  in  a  subsequent 
issue  mi^ht  be  untimely.  We  tru9t  a  decision  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
may  be  arrived  at  without  further  public  discussion. 

Beatlnff  Olaaa  Btmotnrea  (^Cambridge'). — If  3 on  send  a  plan 
drawn  to  scale  of  the  house  to  be  heated,  showing  also  the  position  of 
the  existing  boiler,  stating  its  character,  size,  and  length  of  pipes 
attached,  indicating  also  the  configuration  of  the  ground  between  the 
two  houses,  we  think  wc  shall  be  able  to  afford  you  reliable  information. 
Ko  charge  is  made  for  answering  questions  in  this  column  on  any 
subjects  on  which  information  is  desired. 

Ghryaantliemums  for  Bacoratlon  (//.  11.  CJ). — The  following 
are  suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  with  good  culture  make  fine 
specimen  plants,  bearing  good  sized  blooms  when  one  only  is  allowed  on. 
each  stem  : — Incurved — Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  Qt,  Glenny, 
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md  Lady  Hardinge.  Japanese— Madame  Lacroix,  Madame  Bertie  Ren- 
datler,  La  Nymphe,  and  Source  d'Or.  Reflexed — Dr.  Sharpc,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  King  of  Crimsons.  Plants  ar«j  grown  with  from 
twenty  to  100  stems  and  blooms,  accoiding  to  the  skill  displa}ed  in  their 
col  tore.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  gives  the  requisite  details  in  a  paper,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Joarnal.  He  is  a  very  able  cultivator  of  Chrysan- 
themums. 

^  Bbododeadroiis  (^E.  G.  ^.)-— The  dictum  that  "  Rhododendrons 
will  not  grow  without  peat "  is  the  reverse  of  well  founded.  We  have 
seen  peat  carted  long  distances  for  these  shrubs,  and  it  was  afterwards 
fonnd  that  some  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  shrubbery  borders 
grew  better  than  those  in  the  peat  beds.  They  will  grow  in  loam  that 
does  not  contain  much  lime,  and  if  the  sabsoil  is  not  dry ;  but  peat, 
leaf  mould,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  even  sawdust,  are  all  good  for 
incorporating  with  heavy  lands  for  these  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs. 
Rhododendrons  are  often  injured  by  digging  amongt  them  ruthlessly, 
thus  destroying  the  fine  fibrous  roots  that  usually  form  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Top-dressings  of  loam  and  the  ingredients  indicated  are 
excellent  for  Rhododendrons. 

"Winter  Sresfllnff  Tlnefl  {F.  J.), — It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the 
rods  after  pruning.  The  loose  bark  should  be  removed,  any  that  comes 
away  readily,  but  there  should  be  no  atcempt  at  scraping.  Wash  the 
Vines  in  the  first  instance  with  a  softsoap  solution,  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  using  a  brush  ;  then  dress  with  a  mixture  of  softsoap,  4  ozs. 
to  half  gallon  of  water,  a  like  quantity  of  tobacco  juice  from  the  manu- 
focturers,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  as  much 
flowers  of  sul  phur  added  as  will  form  a  cream,  brushing  this  well  into 
every  angle  and  crevice,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  injure  the  buds, 
and  yet  dress  the  Vines  in  every  part.  It  will  destroy  every  insect  that 
infests  Vines,  and  is  good  against  mildew. 

Pace's  Cliainpion  Avrlenla  (FlorUt), — ^No  doubt,  as  you  suggest* 
we  could  find  something  about  this  variety  on  consulting  "  old  bwks.'' 
As  an  example  we  turn  to  "  Gossip  of  the  Garden.'  and  in  a  description 
of  Auriculas   in   1861    find   this    paragraph: — ^^  Pa^e^s    Oh-ampion. — 
Londoners  are  justly  proud  of  their  two  green  edges,  this  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    Very  showy  they  both  are,  and  this  is  something  better 
than  showy.    Still,  it  is  far  from  perfect — like  every  other  green  edged 
Auricula.    Why  cannot  they  be  brought  as  near  perfection  as  the  greys 
or  selfs  ?    Fairly  circular,  never  flat  in  the  pip  ;  eage  a  pure  vivid  green, 
^ter  than  Colonel  Taylor  or  Freedom  ;  colour  light  reddish  violet  that 
commonly  darkens  as  it  grows  older  ;   paste  circular  and  good ;  eye 
circular,  of  a  dark  lasting  oow^ip,  with  anthers  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face :  excellent  trusser ;  and  lasts  in  bloom  as  long  as  any.    Foliage 
good,  curly,  green." 

Artimelal  JKannre  for  TrvdX  Trees  (J.  F.). — All  the  advertised 
manuTes  are  good  for  fruit  trees,  as  they  contain  the  different  food  con- 
stituents properly  blended,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  is  better 
than  anomer  fbr  any  particular  Roil.  and  the  absence  of  an  analysis  of 
it,  and  for  practical  pnrposes  that  is  not  necessary  in  such  cases  as 
yoBTs.    Apply  the  manures  according  to  the  instructions  accompanying 
them,  giving  a  little  more  or  less  according  to  the  weakness  or  vigour  of 
fhe  tr^    Crushed  bones  are  good,  applying  about  a  pint  to  every  square 
yarf,  and  pointing  In  lightly. '  But  why  not  make  your  own  manure  ? 
Save  the  Iwnes  of  the  house,  put  them  in  a  cask  packed  in  wood  ashes. 
They  will  dissolve  and  be  a  superphosphate,  to  which  you  can  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  soot,  and  apply  a  good  handful  to  every  square  yard  of 
ground  occupied  by  the  roots  in  early  spring,  lightly  pointing  in,  and 
repeat  after  the  fruit  is  set,  not  neglecting  to  give  water  and  to  mulch 
with  grass  or  litter  in  dry  weather. 

jAppljrlng  Fowl  Xaniire  (^E.  JB.).--Fowl  manure  being  very 
powerful  should  not  be  applied  too  liberally,  about  6  tons  per  acre  being 
g  sufficiently  heavy  dressmg  for  ground  to  be  cropped  with  vegetables, 
and  is  best  applied  shortly  before  the  crops  are  sown  or  planted.  For 
garden  crops  we  use  it  at  the  rate  named — viz.,  2^  to  3  lbs.  per  square 
yard  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  applied  to  the  surface  evenly 
and  pointed  in  with  a  fork  lightly.  For  flowers  it  is  not  advisable  to 
give  so  heavy  a  dressing,  as  it  sometimes  proves  too  powerful  for  the 
delicate  and  moderate  growing  kinds,  promoting  luxuriance  of  growth 
not  favourable  to  the  production  of  flowers  ;  therefore  we  think  it  best 
io  givea  Hght  dressing  about  February,  and  again  in  June  to  plants 
thiU.  have  been  planted  in  autumn  or  are  permanent,  in  each  case  point- 
ing it  in  lightly.  For  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  flowers  it  may 
be  applied  just  before  planting,  pointing  it  in  with  a  fork,  following 
with  a  light  sprinkling  between  the  plants  a  little  before  they  come  into 
flower,  or  when  they  are  showing  the  flower  buds,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  good  watering  if  the  weather  be  dry.  It  is  assum^  the  manure 
is  dry  and  mixed  with  sand  or  road  grit  used.  If  the  manure  is  un- 
mixed it  must  be  used  in  lessened  proportion.  Being  rich  in  ammonia 
it  should  not  be  left  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  as  the  ammonia  will  be 
rapidly  evolved  and  pass  away.  It  should' be  kept  dry,  and  not  placed 
thickly  so  as  to  heat  before  it  is  used. 

Anuuryiiia  (sprekella  formoslMlma)  (iZ.  /SL).  —  This,  the 
Jacobaea  Lily,  is  very  beautiful.  Its  fine  crimson  flowers  are  produced 
in  early  summer  before  the  leaves.  The  plants  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  period  of  growth,  alpernating  with  liquid  manure 
flo  as  to  produce  vigorous  leaves,  keeping  the  plants  in  a  very  light  posi- 
tion in  order  to  a  thorough  solidification  of  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  the  bulbs.  When  the  foliage  gives  indications  of  ripening  lessened 
snnplies  of  water  should  be  given,  and  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  little 
will  be  r^nired.    They  succ^d  admirably  in  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 


loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  affording  pots  twice  in  diameter 
that  of  the  bulbs,  or  if  more  than  one  are  grown  in  a  pot  allow  corre- 
sponding space,  and  in  potting  bnry  the  bulbs  in  the  soil  level  with  the 
neck.  If  they  have  a  greenhouse  temperature  it  will  be  ample,  but  they 
will  succeed  in  a  light  cool  stove.  They  should  be  potted  before  they 
push  fresh  growths.  If  you  wish  to  grow  the  plants  outdoors  choose  a 
well  drained,  dry,  and  warm  position  near  a  wall,  using  good  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  loosening  it  fully  18  inches  deep.  Place 
the  bulbfl  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  surround  each  with  sand,  and  then 
cover  with  the  compost,  pressing  it  rather  firmly  about  them.  The  best 
time  to  plant  is  in  spring  before  the  flower  stems  are  sent  up,  when  they 
begin  to  make  roots.  During  growth  in  dry  weather  afford  water  or 
liquid  manures.  They  should  not  be  again  disturbed  for  years,  they 
will  have  established  and  form  splendid  masses  of  blooms  in  suitable 
positions. 

Wames  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  {T,  Tathavt). — The  large  Apple  is  Orange  Goff,  the 
small  one  we  do  not  know. 

xrames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species -of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  floorers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  nece»«fery  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firpi  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Kot  more  than  six  specimens  can  oe  named  at  once. 
(^.  F.  B.  5^airfi«^).— Odontoglossnm  Insleayi.  (TF.  i?.  r.).— 1  and  2, 
L»Ha  ance^  varieties*  both  good,  but  the  former  especiikUy  Very  dark 
coloured.  QJjiqulrer). — 1  and  2,  PolyjKMiium  aureum ;  3,  Aspleniunx 
longissimum  ;  4,  Polystichum  aculeatum.  (T.  B,). — 1,  Primula  sinensis 
alba  plena. 


OOYBNT  aABDJfilf 
lUiUT  qoM,  with  nd  aHtraliiaw 


.— JAKITABT    llTH. 


FLAKTS  IN  rOTS. 


I. 
AnIla8Iebo141.d(w«i  ..  6 
Arbor  vlt0(goldan)doM]i  6 
^  (oomm<m),doMn..  0 
AMlea,dom  ..'  ..  .  »•  M 
BegonlM,  docen  •.  ••  4 
OhiywndMaittnf,  dooea  9 
Oinenria,  doian  ••  ..10 
Oyolaiii«D,  doaea  .•  ..IS 
DnoMM  levmioAlit,  dos.  80 
^        virIdii.aoMn..  19 

SrtoA,  VMloot,  doaan     ..  9 

WoaajmvM^  ia  ykt.,  doiaa  6 

•■vergTeens,  in  Ttr..  doMa  6 

Fania*  in  variely,  dowa  4 

KcM  •l«rt1o>,  •■oh      ••  1 

VolitiB  Planta,  vtf.,  flMh  1 


d.      B.  d. 
Otol9  0 
0   .  9 
0 
44 

IB 
It 
S4 

60 
94 
38 
18 
18 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

j6 

0 


94 

18 

7 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1Ni6htIa.doaen..-  ••  ..  0 
Hyftolnih*,  d<Mtan  ,.  ..  9 
M  (Roman),  doi.  9 
Hydfan^raidoMa  .»  •«  0 
Lilies  Vallay.  dosen  ».  18 
lilBnii  lanafoIKin,  doa.  0 
M  longifloram,  dofl*  0 
Uarffusrlt^  Daiay,  doaen  6 
MlgnonMU,  doaan ..    ..    0 

l(nflfc«doaaii     0 

Mjrilaa*  doaen..-  ••  ...    6 
^ma,iaTar.,aach       ..    1 
VdargoatuBia,  doaen     .  •    0 
,•  aoaitotfdoa.    8 

FolnMttfa, doaan  ..  ..11 
Solanam,  doaan  .,  »••  9 
Tollpa,  doaaii  pofa  .  •    . . '  6 


d.      a.  A 

0  too 
0     IS 
10 

2ft 

0 

0 
19 

0 

0 
19 
91 

0 
12 
18 
19 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


CUT  FLOWSSd; 


i.  d.  ad. 

AlNiliIoii8»19bQiioliai  •«    8   0  lo  6   0 

Anemonaa,!!  bnnohaa  ..    0   0  0   0 

An]mLfliaa,tSUooma.«    8    0  8    0 

^     Fteneh,  banch  . .    0    0  0    0 

AataCi,libii]iobaa..    .»    0  .0  0   0 

Aaalaa^  IS  aptaya    ....    1    0  16 

BoaTmrdia«,bajM>b..    ..0    8  10 

OaaMlUaa,  14  Uooaaa    ..8    0  4    0 

Oanationa,  19 blooma  ..10  10 

M          19bQaolftaa..    0   0  0   0 
Ohrifftmaa     Boaaa    or 

H4llabon» IS bloooai  ..  '  0^  d  9   0 

OhrfaanthaaoBUflSboha.  16    0  14    0 

it             llbtooBM    10  4    0 

QfolaiaaB»18blooBM     ...    u   6  I   0» 

Datalea,  19  bunohea       ..9    0  4   0 

Bpiplullam.  IS  blooms,.    0   6  0    9 

Xaohiuria,  doaen     ....    4.  Q  6    0 

dardaBlaa,lSblooiM    ..9ft  11   9 
HjaolnUia,    Bomaa»    19 

apraya      ..0   6  10 

Iila,191miiahaa     ....    0   0  0   0 
Xjapagaria,     wbltai     11 

Uooma 9    0  8   0 

Lapagarla,  oolonnd,  1| 

bloonsa 10^18 

LUIom    longlAarom,    IS 

blooaaa 4    tf  9    0 


Lilies.  Wh&ka,  19  bnnobaa 

n     Orange,  19  banehaa' 
Xily  oC  the  Yallaj.    IS 

apraya     ..    ..    ..    .. 

J(argQ«rlU«»  11  bnadbaa . 
Wignonatte.  IS  bonobea 
Mareiaa.  white  (Fieooh)  19 

buaobea ..     ..     ..    .. 

Pelargoninmat  IS  tmsaea 
'    N    Martoti  19  troaaafl' 
Pofauattla,  IS  blooms    . . 
Primula  (alngla),  banoft.  • 

M     (doable),  bonoh  .. 
Potyaathna,  IS  bonoliea.  • 
BanonaahMt  19  bonahea  , 
Bosea,  19  bunohes  ..    .. 
(ii>door)«  doaen 
Tea,  doaen 


•  t 


i. 
0 
0 

0 
9 
8 

6 
1 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 


d.  i.  d. 
0  too  0 
0       0    0 


1 

zed,  doaen  (VJrendh)   1 
M    yellov      8 


Btephaaotii,  19  spnya 
Tropnolom,  IS  bonahea 
TUberoaea,  IS  blooma  •• 
ToUpB,  doaanrblooiBa  . . 
Violets,  IS  banches . .  . . 
„  (french),  bandi 
^  H  ^  (ParaaeL  bpnah 
WDite  Lilao,  per  bnn6h . . 


0 

1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
6 
8 


9 

0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
« 
9 
0 

0 

0 

6. 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

u. 


1    6 

6    tf 
8.  0 


10 
1 
0 
8 

'  0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
8 
9 
0 
8 
1 
1 
1 

-  9 
7 
7 


0 
8 
9 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
tt 
6 
8 
8 
0 
8 


YSOETABLBS. 


i«  d.  a.  d. 
Ariiebokef,  doaen ..    ••    1    OtoS   0 

Aapwagiia, handle..    ..0   0  0    0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  ..0    8  0    0 

Beet,  Bed,  doaen    ....    1    0  9    0 

Bkooooli,  Handle    ....    9   0  0    0 

Bnissel8Sproat»,|sleve    8    8  4    0 
Oahbi«e,  doaan      .•••1400 

Oapaioamr,  per  100       ••    1    8  SO 

Oarrota,  bnnoh      ••'••0    4  0    0 

(knliflewefffdoaeii      ..8    0  4   0 

Oalery,  handle       ....    1    8  9    0 

Ooleworta,  doa.  bvnehea     9   0  4    0 

Onoaiabert,  eaoh    ....    0    4  0    8 

■ndivv,doaea..    ••••10  SO 

Heror,  bnnoh .OS  00 

Ledci.bnnoh  ..••••    0   8  0    4 


Lettaoe,  doaen  ••  •• 
Maahrooma,  pannet  . . 
Haatard  and  Creaa,  pant. 
Ouionii,  haneh . .  . .  < . 
Pataley,  dosepi  bnnchaa 
Parsnips,  doaen  ..  •• 
■Potatoes,  par  owt...  .. 
„  Kidney,  per  owt. 
Bbubarb,  handle  ••  .. 
Balaafyi  handle  ••  •• 
Soononera,  handle  • . 
Saakale,baaket 
Shallots,  per  lb. 
Bptnaob,  haahel 
Tomatoes,  per  lb. 
Tamips,  banoh 


a.  d.      a.  d. 
0    9  to  0    8 

6 


«f 


0 
0 
0 

s 

1 

4 
4 
0 
1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 


1 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

0 

8 
0 

8 
6 

4 

4 


1 
0 
0 
8 

0 

8 
0 
0 

1 
9 
1 
0 

1 

% 


0 

8 
0 
0 
u 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
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LAMBING  TIME. 
The  near  approiich  of  the  lambing  season  once  more  leiids  ns  to 
«all  Bpecial  attention  to  certain  matters  in  connection  with  it  to 
which  it  is  desirable  all  dne  care  ehonld  be  given,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  aa  little  loss  as  possible  either  of  owes  or  lambs.  It  is  our 
owa  practice  to  turn  in  the  tups  to  the  flock  about  the  end  of 
August,  so  that  the  lambing  season  shall  begin  by  the  third  week  in 
January.  We  thus  secore  a  fall  of  early  bmba  to  be  sold  as  lambs 
early  in  Jnne,  or  as  hoggeta  by  the  end  of  July.  In  order  to  ensure 
thia  much  care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  both  ewes  and  tape,  and 
wa  have  reason  for  satiafaetion  with  onr  selection  of  half-bred 
Suffolk  ewea  and  pure  Hampshire  town  tups.  The  result  of  this 
cross  is  a  hardy  sturdy  progeny  of  quick  growth  and  early  develop- 
ment ;  but  everything  poesible  is  done  to  promote  healthy  growth, 
and  we  b^a  giving  lamb  food  as  soon  as  the  lamba  can  eat  it. 

Before  entering  farther  upon  the  treatment  of  lambs,  let  us 
tarn  onr  attention  to  that  of  the  ewes  now.  Since  Christrou  the 
ewes  have  been  in  rather  large  folds  upon  a  30-aore  pasture  held 
Bpeoially  in  reserve  for  this  season  of  the  year.  After  the  hay- 
making last  July  growth  was  so  much  retarded  by  drought  that 
when  rain  fell  autumn  was  alrmdy  apon  us,  and  though  the  grass 
then  grew  freely  enough  it  was  left  ontonched  for  the  ewea  to  hive 
the  benefit  of  for  a  month  previous  to  and  during  the  lambing.  A 
belt  of  treee  around  the  pasture  aCEords  sufficient  shelter  ;  the 
pasture  is  well  drained  and  firm,  and  the  herbage  abundant.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  because  eheep  are  hardy  and  bear  much  eipo- 
aure  with  impnuity  that  they  are  not  much  benefited  by  shelter. 
Pregnant  ewes  espeoialty  should  have  shelter,  be  kept  qniet,  and  be 
carefully  fed.  We  shall  give  no  roots  of  any  kind  this  season  till 
the  lambing  actually  begins,  and  then  the  ewea  will  hrtve  a  certain 
quantity  of  Mangolds  daily.  Our  dietary  since  Christmas  has  been 
ai  simple  as  sound— chopped  Birloy  straw  with  a  few  Oats  in  the 
troughs,  Pea  straw  in  cribs  and  racks,  and  the  grass.  The  shepherd 
has  had  many  a  hint  from  the  horsemen  that  he  ought  to  be  having 
some  hay  for  the  ewes,  but  we  answered  his  request  for  some  that 
we  should  probably  use  no  hay  for  the  flock  this  winter,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  Pea  and  Oat  straw,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  hay.  We  may  explain  that  the  horsemen's  advice 
about  the  use  of  hay  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  for  they  like 
to  be  able  to  get  some  for  the  horses  to  rack  np  with  at  night. 
We,  however,  insist  upon  the  use  of  straw  chaff,  and  we  know  full 
well  how  wholesome  and  nutritions  really  good  straw  is.  With  onr 
large  staoks  of  Barley  straw  we  have  no  occasion  to  touch  any  of 
the  hay,  of  which  we  have  an  ample  store  of  some  250  tons,  which 
a  little  later  on  should  realise  some  £900  or  £1000,  and  prove  a  real 
nelp  to  ns  in  our  struggle  with  diffioultiea  arising  from  the  poverty 
of  the  farms  which  fall  upon  our  hands  one  after  another. 

On  the  day  of  writing  this  article  we  saw  two  ewe  flocks  on 
different  farms  both  folded  upm  white  Turnips.  There  had 
previously  been  a  frost  of  several  days'  duration,  a  thaw  had  set 
in,  and  the  poor  sheep  evidently  had  some  difficulty  to  wade 
throngh  the  sea  of  mud  in  which  they  were  apparently  kept 
continuously.  We  saw  this  with  regret,  knowing  as  we  do  from 
dearly-bought  experience  how  severe  is  the  strain  upon  the  ewe's 
frame  as  it  struggles  to  withdraw  its  feet  from  the  sodden  soil.    A 


ewe  requires  from  2)lb^.  to  24  lbs.  of  food  daily,  and  if  the  balk 
of  it  consists  of  a  ma°B  of  hilf-frozen  Turnips  day  after  day,  tbe 
loss  of  heat  cmsed  by  the  consumption  of  8:ich  cold  watery  food 
proves  so  injurious,  (hat  abortion  and  the  death  of  the  ewes  not 
unfrequently  spreidi  like  an  epidemic  through  the  Bock.  No 
doubt  dry  food  in  trough)  tandd  in  somi  mssaur^  to  couutenct 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  Turnips,  but  it  c:iDDat  prevent  miicliiet 
We  have  both  white  Turnips  and  Swedes,  but  neither  will  be 
touched  till  the  lambs  are  taken  upon  them  with  the  sheep.  If 
we  were  short  of  grass  now  we  should  certainly  turn  to  the  fijr, 
which  is  such  a  full  and  forward  plant  thit  it  wonld  afford  ei- 
cellent  grazing  for  tha  shaep.  We  know  that  many  farmers  are 
at  their  wit's  end  to  And  food  for  the  stock  this  winter,  yet  tbu« 
were  ample  opportunities  last  autumn  for  the  sowing  of  gnes 
crops,  and  it  certainly  shows  great  want  of  forethought  asd  an 
where  this  was  not  done.  The  short  crop  of  bay  and  roots  apon 
so  many  farms  was  like  a  danger  signal  for  the  coming  winter,  ind 
we  took  care  to  keep  the  number  of  our  sheep  well  witbin  diM 
bounds,  and  at  the  same  time  did  all  we  could  to  secure  plenty  oC 
green  crops  for  spring  use.  If  we  should  have  a  l*te  spring  the 
struf^le  will  ba  a  severe  one,  and  it  will  probibly  lead  to  the 
premature  disposal  of  many  a  flook. 

(To  be  eonUnnel) 
TVOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  giving  to  the  rearing  sod  dis- 
posal of  pigs  by  us  since  we  cess  d  keeping  bullocks  in  quantity,  and  ilU 
one  of  the  matters  in  wbicb  a  remarkable  improvement  bas  been  eSeclal 
upon  all  our  farms.  We  l»ve  juat  now  a  grand  lot  of  what  me  Mclini' 
oally  known  as  "jointers" — i.e., fat  bogs  about  hall  grown,  wtiic)i 
realise  about  £3  a  piece  at  market.  A  batch  of  some  twenty-eighl  hiie 
been  lately  consuming  three  sacks  of  ground  Oats  daily,  and  remarlaU; 
well  have  they  thriven  upon  this  food  too.  Oats  are  so  cheap  thit  le 
find  it  answer  well  to  purchase  imported  Oats  to  grind  into  meilfof 
piga,  for,  as  we  have  preTioaaly  eiplained,  a  sack  of  Barley  ia  worth  tm 
of  Oats  and  something  more,  and  therefore  we  certainly  cannot  «fbid  to 
grind  Barley  for  pigs.  But  we  were  aeriously  informed  that  Botiiilr''' 
East  Anglia  ever  heard  of  fattening  pigs  upon  oatmeal,  andm  i>d>l> 
insist  npon  attention  b^ing  given  to  our  iostrncciooa  for  doini  si-  ^ 


yearly,  BO  that  the  tivo  farrows  of  a  sow  may  always  b — 
being  worth  from  £30  to  £60.  Need  we  wonder  that  one  of  onrleoaoli 
who  keeps  thirty  or  forty  sows  is  now  ubie  to  pay  labourere  witli  "pS 
money?''  Just  look  at  the  figures,  for  they  are  aufficientlj  importinl 
to  be  worthy  of  it.  Forty  sows  should  bring  800  pigs  yearlv,  thiehu 
jointers  at  £3  a  piece  are  worth  £2400.  Surely  it-  will  be  conceJrf 
that  there  is  some  profit  In  this  tranaaction  ?  Yes,  we  may  bo  loU,  »w 
Bonie  risk  too.  We  gtimt  it,  but  hold  that  the  risk  sinks  to  a  mininw 
under  the  exercise  of  careful  management.  It  by  no  meana  answers  1" 
breed  jointers  only  ;  a  briak  trade  in  porkers  of  50  lbs.  weight  isfirniOTC 

Erofitable  if  a  farm  is  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  London,  bat  tit 
Lrger  pigs  make  the  best  manure,  and  are  often  kept  on  for  that  pni- 
pose.  In  making  catculatiooa  of  profit  and  loss  a  reaaansble  iiiii?° 
moat  always  be  allowed  for  aomc  failares,  hut  careful  selection  iw 
management  go  far  to  ensure  success.  It  never  answers  to  ^^P*° 
inferior  breed  of  piga,  nor  Is  jt  necessary  to  give  fancy  prices  in  order  to 
procure  a  really  useful  class  of  them.  Every  locality  has  gocd  pip  ^ 
they  are  only  sought  for,  and  with  a  little  care  really  good  animali  MJ 
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rtliMe'  d«y«  6f  Ugh  praanin  Mid  keen  competition,  when  ranch 
baidea  girdflniiig  ii  ofttin  expected  from  tb«  gardener,  it  is  of 
vtihe  grwteit  imporUooe  that  the  Tariona  departmente  of  kbour  for 
•wbi^heia  reqionsible  should  be  redoced  to  Aejatem,  and  alao  that 
'ttat  Byatem  b*  of  the  simpteet  natare  ponible  oonsistent  with 
,  temaneiktiTe  returns.    There  are  f  ev  gardens  of  any  extent  where 
H  11  «ot found  HMMomty  to  Inve.nuny  important  operations  to; 
-  anbevdiDatn,  and  abmefcimei  eren  to  laboarers  of  no  gardening 
«xp«TMiiae  ;  and  what  aggntTatea  the  evil,  thcae  gardens  are  often 
«x[kected  to  compete  wiA  those  where  nothing  hut  sl:illed  laboor  is 
tfaplojed  and  gardeouig  ezclnsivelj  porsned.    Under  each  circnm- 
\  -BtaDoea  a  sim^e  metfiodi,  wUch  may  b«  easilj  explained,  and  as 
'  i^aailjeemprehendedbf  the  inexperienoed,  is  imperative,  not  only 
,  .tw  BMormg  the  best  resalts,  bnt  for  diminishing  the  risk  of  hod 
workBiaiu>hi|) . 

Does'  it  not  often  oconr  that  much  important  work  ia  left 
■mdriM.'wUck  of  eooTte  will  tell  its  own  tsJe,  becanae  the  head 
priana  haa  not  time,  to  do  it  himself,  neither  has  he  those  abont 
'  faim  whom  he  cmir  tmat  to  do  it  for  him  ?  Disadrantagea,  how- 
•ter,  there  alwajv  will  be  more  or  less  in  gardens,  and  it  ia  not 
thsM  fbiiX  -I  wifah  t^.iwke  prDmlaent,  bat  only  to  point  them  out 
toshaw-tkainportaiweof  having  eaaj-to-be-anderstood  rules  for 
thegid9aM»9f'Msitlant»;  not  that  it  is  poarible  to  nnswervinglT 
foUow  hard-and-fait  litlea  in  gardening,  for  with  the  beet  of  rules 
•rei^mivih  vnit  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator.  Muoh 
more  might  le.«id  on  this  point,  but  my  purpoaa  is  rather  to  give 
■»  pnkticMl  etampla  ot  -the  benefita  arising  from  a  simple  system 
when  applied  to  the  training  ao4  pruning  of  fmit  trees,  more 
«^eciany  to  pyramid,  bu^,  and  standard  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  as 
,thwn ■■«*,- the. foT""  of  ireea  moat  frequaotly  treated  in  »  hap- 
kanrd  mmy. 

-  I  aoi  weS  si^kN  that  id  moat  gardMia  fntlt  trees  of  all  forms 
are  trained'  oti  'some  »j«i^m,  and  beautiful  they  are  in  many  places, 
««en  F^^  yoii  of  leaves  ;^bnt  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in 
mmfg!UA»m,Ji.ibiV9  iwAiystem,  it  would  defy  desoription,  aad 
that  Umtraea  would' be  fa-  more  remmwrativeit  left  entbely  to 
Vitnre.  What  a  beahtif  hi  object  ia  a  wdl-trained  pyramid  Pear 
ar.4pple  tree,  «flier  in  blpom  or  laden  with  fruit ;  and  yet  how 
addom,  «x«ept'ifk4i«t-dass  gardena,  do  we  meet  with  a  fair' 
'  v^tle  from:  vAiok  .one  could  expect  to  gatber  wdl-flavoned 
feirt? 

'  Kot  long  'BihCe  1t^  was  Wy  lot  to  take  in  hand  some  so-called 
ffJiatA  Pear  trees.  T^S  *cere  pyramids  with  a  vengeapoe, 
eapaoiaUy  after  Unpy.were  pnined,  whieh  had  been  dona  for  more 
tt»t  ♦««  yea**- ^rery.  anKwun  with  Box-aheuia,  and  oonsiated  in 
cutting  off  all  summer  growths  as  close  to  the  old  spurs  as  possible, 
aU  «f  «hidh  were,  idiiatered  at  the  top  of  the  branohea,  for  the 
inaidaspuES  had  died  jeanxgo  from  want  of  light  and  air.  Now 
kere  isaeaae  tO  the  point 'where  every  possible  chance  ef  fruit  was 
■acTJflced  to  mere,  shape  Of  tree,  and  how  a  gardener  oould  expedt 
ia  itii^Iy  his  master's  table  with  good  fruit  whilst  pursuirig  such  a 
•yat^m  ie  a  proUem  I  oould  never  solve.  How  theae  trees  were 
tnM^ht  into  afraitfol  condition,  and  our  simple  method  of  keeping 
them  so.  may  be  worth  relating,  especially  as  the  principle  may 
be  kf^Iied  to  all  fruit  trees  that  bear  their  fruit  on  spurs. 

They  were  allowed  their  owa,  way  until  August,  by  which  time 
they  had  thrown  out  a  mass  of  strong  shoots  from  1  to  2  yards 
No,  385. — Vol.  Xvi.,  Third  Sbbie?, 


long.  As  is  often  the  oase  with  pyramids,  the  main  branohfli  had 
been  left  maoh  too  close,  and  they  had  been  allowed  to  branch 
several  timea,  until  they  had  become  a  taqgled  maaa  of  main 
bnnohea.  Our  first  pranii^  operation  oonaisted  in  sawing  ott  abont 
haU  of  the  branohei  close  to  the  main  atem,Bo  that  those  remaining 
shonld  be  from  9  inches  to  12  inohei  apart.  We  next  out  ofl  fnr- 
cationa  eloae  to  the  rcgiaining  branches,  f<^  we  wiriied  to  have 
nndivided  branobea,  which  with  judicions  maUfsment  should  be 
clothed  with  &nit  spiirs  throughout  their  length.  Cordon  fatuning 
and  pruning  is  simplicity  iteelf,  and  we  aimed  at  treating  each 
Inaneh  as  a  simple  ocrdota,  so  that  our  pyramids  should  renlly'bo 
eoraponnd  oordons,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  result)  for 
eaoh  bnwch  being  well  away  from  its  neighbour  the  sun  aad  air 
act  equally  on  their  entire  length,  ripening  the  spura  and  fntit 
which  claater  round  them  so  that  they  resemble  ropes  ot  Onions. 
It  most  not  be  fancied,  however,  that  this  deairable  oandition  can 
be  brought  about  in  one  season  ;  it  will  take  two  or  three  years  of 
earatol  treatment  both  of  root  and  btanoli.  Besidee  thinning  the 
:biaadhea  and  catting  off  all  f  oroatioaa,  the  current  gear's  side  shoots 
were  cot  back  to  about  4  inches  if  they  exeaaded  6  inches  in 
length,  if  not  theywere  left  alone.  Nothing  more  waadone  to  tham 
nntil  early  in  Octobw,  when  they  were  carefully  loot-prnned  in  ibo 
foltowing  manner  : — 

As  these  trees  had  been  severely  pruned  and  [Aodneed  little  hut 
strong  shoota  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  as  we  also  had  so  severely 
thinned  their  branches,  root  pmnidg  was  of  the  grenttot  {mport- 
ance  to  bring  Ihsm  into  a  fruitful  condition.  They  had  sent  strong 
wood-producing  roots  far  into  the  subsoil,  so  that  nnleea  theee  had 
been  severed  the  trees  would  have  prodnced  a  mass  of  strong  un- 
manageable aboota.  A  trench  was  opened  16  inches  wide  and 
3  f^t  &Dm  the  bole  of  the  treta.  AH  ffi>rons'  rOots,  which  were 
very  scarce,  were  earef  ully  preserved,  but  all  strong  roots  were  cut 
back  as  close  as  posnble  without  reducing  the  ball  of  earth  too 
much,  not  merely  round  the  aides,  bnt  they  were  thoroughly  under- 
mined, and  many  of  the  trees  replanted.  After  thoroughly 
mixing  four  wheelbirrows  f  oil  of  fine  ballast  and  two  peeks  of  half-  - 
inch  bonee  with  the  soil  whioh  oame  from  each  tree  it  was  well 
rammed  back  ronnd  them.  Four  inchee  depth  of  half-decayed  stable 
manure  was  then  laid  on  the  surface  over  their  roots,  and  they  weiv 
securely  tied  to  strong  alakes  driven  into  tiie  ground  in  a  slanting 
direotion,  so  as  not  to  pass  throngh  their  roots.  The  leaves  flagged 
very  mw%  on  some  of  the  traea,  bot  tlu^  were  supplied  iritfi  wariD 
w*ter  and  syringed  on  dry  days,  which  caused  them  to  sUffeu,  and 
with  fow  exceptions  they  fell  off  in  a  natnral  manner.  This 
operation  had  the  deaired  effect — via.,  preventing  wood  groirtl),  and 
cloUiing  the  strong  shoots  made  the  previons  smnmer  with-spma 
from  top  to  bottoml  If  the  few  small  shoots  along  the  old  bmnches 
do  Aot  oxcted'4  inches  in  length  they  afe  let  alone,  for  bdn^low 
down  they  will  not  develope  into  strong  shoots,  bnt  gradually  turn 
into  fmit  spurs— that  is,  eo  long  as  the  main  branches  be  sot  out 
back  ;  bnt  if,  as  is  often  the  oase,  they  are  cut  back,  what  would  have 
been  fruit  spura  will  be  converted  into  wood  growth,-  atrong-or 
weak  in  proportion  aa  the  main  branches  he  shortened.  The 
second  spring  afwr  root  pruning  thetreee  farmed  one  of  the  finest 
adgbts  I  ever  saw,  for  with  few  exception  they  were  covered  with 
flowera  nearly  th^  entire  length  cf  the  bninehes.  They  ripened 
good  crops  of  fruit,  but  owing  to  sharp'frmt  and  cold  vrinds  whilat 
in  flower  more  tlian  three  parts  of  the  flowers  never  set,  which,  of 
comae,  saved  us  the  trouble  of  thinning  the  fruit.  The  treca  have 
since  been  lifted  and  planted  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  triien  it 
was  found  that  the  roots  had  become  a  perfect  inass  of  fibres. 

The  same  simple  system  is  adhered  to  not  only  with  these,  but 
with  bosh  and  standard  Apples  and  many  other  trmt  treea — ris^  o£ 
treating  each  branch  as  a  simple  cordon,  allowing  them  to  extend 
unchecked,  which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  by  carrying  off  sm^lns  sap 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  if  they  can 
be  trained  into  a  fruitful  state  very  little  dangerous  growth  will  be 
No.  2061.— Vol.  llfXVIII.,  Old  asBtss, 
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made  ;  bat  if  there  be,  recourse  most  be  had  to  careful  root-pmniDgi 
which  will  never  fail  to  preserve  balance  of  the  trees.  Strong, 
unfruitful  growth  is  the  indication  for  root-pruning,  for  that  proves 
there  are  a  superabundance  of  strong  wood-forming  roots,  which  if 
well  cut  back  will  be  converted  into  fibrous  fruit-spur-forming 
roots. 

To  form  handsome  pyramids  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
maiden  trees,  and  if  for  small  gardens  preference  should  be  given 
to  those  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock.  It  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  which  will  cause  it  to  break  strongly. 
From  four  to  six  of  the  best  placed  shoots  should  be  selected  to 
form  the  future  bottom  branches,  and  one  for  a  leader.  These 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  strongly  as  possible,  allowing  no 
furcations  on  any  of  them,  but  let  each  branch  be  considered  as  a 
simple  cordon.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  the  bottom 
branches  well  advanced  before  more  are  started,  so  that  if  they 
have  not  made  good  progress  the  first  season  they  should  be  allowed 
another  yearns  growth  before  more  branches  are  formed  ;  indeed, 
this  applies  to  all  forms  of  fruit  tree  training.  If  the  bottom 
branches  are  not  thoroughly  established  when  the  tree  is  being 
formed,  especially  in  trees  with  undivided  stems,  they  will  in  after 
years  graduaUy  become  weaker  and  in  time  die.  Q?his  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  sap  has  a  strong  tendency  to  fly  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  ;  but  if  while  the  tree  is  being  formed  it  be  made  to  flow  into 
the  bottom  branches  and  thoroughly  develope  them  before  other 
branches  are  formed,  the  sap  will  ever  after  flow  through  and  duly 
nourish  them.  Should  it  be  decided  not  to  form  new  branches  the 
second  year  the  leading  shoot  must  be  shortened  to  within  3  inches 
of  the  previous  yearns  cut,  and  when  it  breaks  in  spring  select  the 
best  placed  shoot  to  form  the  new  leader.  Some  gardeners  cut  oft 
about  a  fourth  of  the  branches,  but  they  will  give  much  less 
trouble  and  be  clothed  vrith  fruit  spurs  in  less  time  if  left  alone, 
for  then  the  sap  will  find  an  outlet  in  lengtheniiig  the  branches 
.  instead  of  producing  a  host  of  shoots  along  them,  which  requires 
very  carefully  handlmg,  or  it  will  be  several  years  before  they  give 
.  place  to  fruit  spurs.  The  third  year  the  leading  shoot  should  again 
be  cut  back  to  within  14  inches  of  the  previous  year's  cut,  which  will 
cause  it  to  throw  out  numerous  shoots,  from  six  to  eight  of  which 
should  be  selected  for  another  set  of  branches  and  a  leader,  and  so 
on  from  year  to  year  until  the  tree  be  fully  developed. 

Of  course  some  shoots  will  be  found  on  the  main  branches,  but 
they  will  not  be  of  a  strong  troublesome  kind,  all  of  which  if  they 
exceed  4  inches,  shouM  be  shortened  to  that  length  in  August,  and 
in  winter  all  should  be  shortened  to  2  inches.  The  tree  being  once 
formed  can  be  easily  kept  furnished  with  fruit  spurs  by  the  simple 
method  already  described,  but  that,  of  course,  owing  to  late  spring 
frost,  does  not  always  insure  a  crop  of  fruit ;  but  such  a  tree  will 
always  be  of  interest  to  a  gardener,  and  generally  so  to  his  em- 
ployers, even  if  inclement  weather  does  destroy  the  blossom, 
because  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  barrenness  is  not  the  fault  of 
cultivation,  but  of  a  calamity  beyond  the  cultivator's  controL — 
J.  H.  W. 

HOBTIOULTURB  IN   1887. 

I  HAVE  already  taken  one  look  backward  in  my  retrospect  of 
the  Rose  in  the.  past  year  (to  which,  by-tbe-by,  I  would  refer  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Raillem  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  new  Roses), 
and  now  purpose  taking  a  somewhat  wider  sweep,  and  looking  at 
the  past  year  in  its  InBaring  on  our  favourite  pursuit,  as  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  previous  years.  I  think  that  when  we  get 
to  the  threescore  years  and  ten  we  are  more  concerned  with  looking 
forward  ;  the  port  seems  nearer,  while  the  long  stretch  of  sea 
behind  us  seems  more  and  more  undefined.  Still  we  must  look  back 
if  only  on  this,  as  on  other  things,  to  encourage  us  to  more  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  future. 

Ab  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned  it  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  trying  seasons  for  gardening  that  we  have  for  some  years 
experienced.  The  late  spring  frosts  that  have  been  so  usual  for 
some  years  came  to  us  as  usual,  although  we  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  them  owing  to  the  long  severe  weather  in  the  winter  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  might  have  "  weathered  the  storm  " 


h&d  it  not  been  for  the  prolonged  drought  which  was  felt  all  over 
the  country,  and  which  sorely  taxed  the  energies  of  the  gardenurv 
and  the  constitution  of  the  plants.  Week  after  week  went  by,  andl 
still  no  water.  Happy  were  they  who  (like  myself)  had  access  to  a 
plentiful  supply  ;  but  in  manv  places  it  was  deplorable  to  witness 
the  havoc  wrought  by  it.  Where  bedding  out  was  still  the  main 
chance  the  result  was  deplorable,  the  plants  never  seemed  to  move,, 
and  had  a  miserably  stunted  appearance.  In  the  vegetable  garden 
Peas  ware  infested  with  mildew.  Lettuces  ran  off  to  seed,  Turnips, 
were  sown  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  came  to  nothing  in  the: 
end.  The  small  fruits  were  abundant,  but  Apples  and  Pears  felt 
the  drought  very  much.  Nor  was  this  all.  We  bad  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  more  especiaUy  here  in  Kent,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  one  of  the  most  aestructive  gales  we  have  experienced  for 
years — the  flowers  battered  to  pieces,  and  the  gardens  and  orchards^ 
were  strewn  with  Apples  and  Pears.  To  such  an  extent  was  tfais- 
the  case,  that  in  one  celebrated  fruit  garden  in  our  countv  the 
sardener  told  me  that  where  he  expected  to  have  gathered  150 
bushels  of  King  of  the  Pippins  he  snould  not  gather  one  bushel. 
We,  however,  anticipated  a  fine  autumn.  In  this  a^ain  we  were 
disappointed.  Not  only  did  Bt,  Luke  not  bring  us  his  <*  little- 
summer,"  but  we  experienced  in  the  second  week  in  October  » 
severe  frost  that  ate  up  everything,  killed  off  our  Dahlias,  mader 
our  Fig  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  utterly  ruined  the  bloom  of  our 
out-of-door  Chrysanthemums.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  was  a  decent 
bloom  cut.  To  many  this  entailed  a  most  serious  loss.  Where 
blooms  are  cut  for  the  London  market,  ^nd  pbmts  are  grown  exten- 
sively for  that  purpose,  one  grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
growing  two  acres  for  that  purpose,  that  frost  causing  him  a  loss  of 
close  upon  £500.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  we  must  look 
upon  the  Jubilee  year  as  about  one  of  the  worst  for  gardening 
that  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

The  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  has  made  itself  Mt 
amongst  horticulturists  as  amongst  other  people,  and  Jubilee 
memorials  have  been  estaUiahed  in  many  places.  The  most  notable,, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  been,  however,  the  establishment  of  the 
Gai  doners'  Orphanage  Fund  originated  by  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to 
H.B.tJ.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  and  vei^  effectively 
piloted  by  Mr.  George  Deal.  Everyone  most  wish  it  well,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
Eoyal  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.  There  is  fear  of  this,, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  the  gifts  to  Jubilee  celebrations  havi& 
interfered  with  ordiiuuy  oontribatioas,  and  tfacorefore  we  must  hope 
that  in  this  case  Peter  may  not  be  robbed  to  pay  PauL 

The  year  has  not  been  a  remarkable  one  for  new  plants,  whethey 
introduced  from  abroad  or  raised  in  our  gardens  at  home.    Of  course 
there  have  been  novelties,  for  we  could  not  live  without  them,  but 
nothing  very  startling.    Orchids,  which  lutve  been  the  source  from 
which  we  have  had  our  greatest  wonders  of  late  years,  do  not  seem 
to  have  supplied  us  with  any  startling  novelties  such  as  have  marked 
previous  years.    Orchids  have  unquestionably  not  only  held  their 
own,  but  more,  and  increased  in  favour  with  those  who  have  means  at 
their  disposal  to  indulge  a  somewhat  expensive  hobby,  and  which  has 
oftentimes  to  be  carried  on  with  much  inconvenience,  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  East  India  and  other  Orchid  houses  inducing 
rheumatic  twinges  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  amateur.    Every 
season  brinjra  forward  some  new  growers  who  have  joined  the  band 
of  lovers  of  this  most  marvellons  genus,  while  we  may  with  justice- 
say  that  the  two  other  most  popu£ur  flowers  are  the  Rose  and  the 
Chrysanthemum.    Of  the  former  I  have  already flrritten,  and  of  the 
latter  one  can  only  say  that  each  year  seems  to  add  to  its  already 
widespread  popularity.    The  number  of  Chiysanthemnm  socieiiea 
has  wonderfully  incroued,  and  as  it  is  a  flower  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  one  that  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  requirements  of  "  town 
life,"  and  comes  to  cheer  us  in  the  deptii  of  our  dark  and  dreary 
winters,  we  may  rejoice  in  its  increased  culture.     Each  year,  I 
think,  sees  the  incurved  varieties  decreasing  and  the  Japanese  in> 
creasing  in  favour  ;  indeed  we  are  likely  to  be  inundated  with  a 
quantity  of  worthless  varieties,  one  flrower,  M.  S.  D^laux,  having 
announced  a  hundred,  while  Mr.  CanneQ  and  others  have  been  import- 
ing from  Japan,  and  others  again  from  America,  so  that  the  revision 
of  our  lists  will  be  a  difficult  matter  by-and-by.    I  was  going 
through  my  own  small  collection  to-day,  which  does  not  comprise 
above  100  varieties  of  the  different  classes,  and  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter  to  say  which  were  to  be  eliminated.    There  is, 
especially  in  the  Japanese,  so  much  variety  both  of  form  and  colour 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discard  them  ;  it  must  be  done,  however.    The 
Begonia  has  advanced  in  size,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
enmmces  its  beauty,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  ever  rank  as  a  popular 
flower  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  grown  in  collections  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  are   cultivated.      They  have  been 
successfully  used  for  bedding  out. 

The  favour  with  which  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  have  been 
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Toceived  of  late  years  has  in  no  way  diminished  during  the  past 

.year,  and  although  it  has  been  a  most  trying  one  in  many  situations, 

=and  we  hardJy  at  present  can  estimate  the  extei^t  of  our  losses 

from   the  drought,  yet  great  progress  has  been  made.     In  all 

Hlirections  we  find  amateurs  entering  into  the  new  pastures  opened 

•out  for  them,  and  many  have  felt  how  valuable  they  were  during 

JP*®J  ^J  8«won,  for  where  many  others  fiuled,  and  the  vases 

would  have  been  empty  or  ne&rly  so,  those  who  had  herbaceous 

plants  to  ffo  to  could  always  find  something  pleasing,  and  often- 

:timefl  novel,  while  at  many  exhibitions  throughout  the  country 

jgronps  of  them,  and  collections  of  their  cut  flowers,  have  attracted 

ta  mrge   number  of  visitors,  and  encouraged  many  to  be^n  their 

culture.    It  now  becomes  a  question.  What  is  to  be  considered  an 

Bierbac^ous  p!ant  ?    Do  bulbs  come  under  that  designation  ?    It 

^eems,    for  instance,  rather  out  of  place  to  see  a  large  plant  of 

Ldium  auratum  figuring  amongst  them  as  a  hardy  herlncous  plant, 

but  defioitions  are  funny  things,  and  I  leave  this  thorny  question 

for  the  present. 

The  depression  which  has  rested  on  the  whole  commerce  and 

agriculture  of  the  country  has  had  a  very  deteriorating  effect  on 

many  of  our  lai^e  places.    The  staff  of  garaeneFS  has  been  reduced, 

gardens  left  in  untidiness,  and  in  many  instances  sale  of  produce 

carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.    I  was  in  one  place  last  summer 

which  used  to  be  a  grand  bhow  place,  and  one  I  had  often  desired  to 

▼bit.    How  woeful  was  my  disappointment !    Houses  in  ruins  or 

pulled  down ;  sardens  littery  and  iU-kept,  and  everything  looked  at 

MA  commercial  point  of  view.    Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at. 

When  tbe  able  and  intelligent  gardener  went  there  twenty  vears 

ago  he  had  twenty-three  men  under  him,  now  he  has  four  I    This,  I 

^er^r  much  fear,  is  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  around  us,  and 

I  think  no  one  can  regard  the  process  without  great  regret  for  what 

is  taking  place.    These  large  places  formed  some  of  our  best  schools 

for  gardeners,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  they  ^ould  cease  to  exist. 

The  question  as  to  the  equity  of  proprietors  disposinff  of  their  surplus 

produce  has  been  much  debated,  but  personally  I  do  not  see  wfav  a 

^entjeman  should  be  thought  mean  if  he  disposes  of  surplus  Peaches 

4iny  more  than  of  his  surplus  Shorthorns  or  Berkshire  pigs.    He  is 

tnot  re^^arded  as  a  butcher  if  he  does  the  one,  why  aho^d  he  be 

<»llod  a  market  cardener  if  he  does  the  other? 

T^edeath-roU  has  not  been  so  large  this  year  as  in  some  previous 
SrcArs,  nor  have  those  who  are  gone  from  us  occupied  very  pro- 
minent positions.    It  is  many  years  since  Lord  Hawke  gave  up 
exhibiting.    He  used  at  oikb  time  to  be  the  great  toiateur  Holly- 
Ihock  grower,  and  his  flowers  were  looked  for  with  anxiety  by  those 
who  oaitivated  that  stately  autumn  flower,  but  when  the  mvsterious 
^iisease  attacked  it  he  became  more  engrossed  with  another  lavourite 
tiower,  the  Gladiolus.    This  he  had  already  cultivated  successfully, 
6at  the  &ilure  of  the  Hollyhock  incited  him  to  a  more  extended 
culture,  and  his  flowers  were  looked  for  with  great  interest  and  a 
eoDsiderable  amount  of  fear  by  those  who  were  his  antagonists.    He 
never  undertook  anjrthing  that  he  did  not  carry  out  with  energy 
and  success.    Mr.  Kmehorn,  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
of  men  had,  from  his  delicate  state  of  health,  been  but  little  seen 
latterly.    He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  quiet,  but  not  easily 
moved  from  a  position  he  had  once  taken  up.    Amongst  gardeners 
Hr.  Z.  Stevens  of  Trentham  has  passed  away — and  so  the  world  goes 
on.     There  is  one  lesson  amonff  many  we  all  have  to  learn  on 
looking  from  vear  to  year  at  the  lists  of  those  who  have  gone 
tfrpm  us — viz.,  how  very  soon  we  are  forgotten.    We  fancy  some- 
times, What  a  blank  when  such  a  one  is  gone  I   Just  the  blank  that 
the  sea  leaves  on  the  shore  when  the  receding  wave  lays  it  bare  ; 
l)at  the  next  wave  soon  covers  it  acpun.    And  so  it  is  with  us  all ; 
we  must  work  for  love  of  the  work,  and  fulfil  it  in  our  day.    Of 
^  idle  things,  that  which  is  the  idlest  is  to  think  of  what  will  be 
«ud  of  us  when  we  are  gone.    We  shall  be  f  oi^gotten  ;  and  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  old  Book,  "  the  place  that  knew  us  shall 
know  us  no  more.*'    And  so  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  craft, 
let  us  work  cheerily  on,  rejoicing  in  a  pursuit  so  full  of  calming 
and  restful  thought,  and  look  forward  (forgive  a  parson)  for  the 
true  Garden— the  Paradise  of  God.''— D.,  DeaL 


CONSIDERATIONS  AS   TO    EARLY   AND    LATE 

POTATOES. 

Eaklt  Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  of  first  importance  in  Ireland 
as  a  general  crop  ;  but  before  coming  to  that  it  may  be  well  just 
now  to  refer  to  preparatory  considerations  affecting  early  varieties. 
The  weather  has  been  singularly  mild  since  Christmas,  so  much  so 
that  there  seems  some  risk  of  starting  into  premature  growth  owing 
to  the  atmosphere  being  almost  at  saturation  point  for  some  weeks. 
For  frame  culture  this  would  be  no  inconvenience,  as  they  might 
now  be  placed  in  at  anv  time  with  a  fiiir  expectation  that  sufficient 
«an  and  light  can  be  had  to  mature  the  haulm  later  on,  without 


which  tubers  are  insipid.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed 
whether  the  tubers  or  **  sets  "  should  be  cut.  £very  such  query 
must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  If  a  number  of  stalks  and  a  number 
of  small  tubers  are  desired,  do  not  cut ;  if  the  reverse,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, divide  according  to  size  and  number  of  eyes.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  doing  so,  but  at  present  I  pass  on. 

Those  who  have  a  warm  southern  boraer  with  a  wall  behind 
may  do  well,  if  they  want  very  early  Potatoes,  to  start  the  "  sets  *' 
slowly  any  time  now  according  to  requirements,  say  in  shallow 
boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  subsequently  lift  into  the  furrows  as  you 
would  Peas.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  wet  this  would  be 
time  lost  as  well  as  the  "  sets  "  and  vexatious  disappointment,  as 
when  transplanted  growth  would  cease  and  the  fibrous  roots  rot. 
Two  capital  applications  for  almost  any  soil  and  any  variety  of 
early  Potatoes  are  newly  slaked  lime  and  rather  fresh  stable  manure. 
The  lime  in  that  state  is  loose  and  friable,  and  kills  larva,  grubs, 
and  the  eggs  of  insects — benefiting  the  subsequent  crop  also— -while 
the  stable  manure,  somewhat  fresh,  warms  the  soil.  If  cold  and  sodden 
the  tender  forced  rootlets  in  the  early  spring  are  more  injured  than 
benefited  thereby.  In  fact,  no  manure  would  be  more  desirable. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  amateur  and  gardener  to  turn  such  con- 
siderations over  in  their  minds;  no  writer  can  do  more  than  mention 
general  principles,  particular  cases  differing  in  essentials. 

As  to  the  oest  early  varieties,  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  (MyattV, 
Veitch*s,  or  Rivers')  is  now  run  hard  in  the  race  for  priority  and 
popularity  by  Carter's  First  Crop,  and  by  the  recently  certificated 
Snowdrop,  all  kidney  shaped.  If  an  early  round  is  desired,  after 
many  trials  and  many  years'  experience  I  have  iound  nothing  to 
equal  Carter's  Eight  Weeks,  that  very  nearly  will  be  found  to  merit 
its  name.  If  quality  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Early  Rose, 
Racehorse,  or  Excelsior  should  get  a  preference,  as  the  yield  is 
heavier. 

General  Crop  Potatoes. — ^Last  year's  experience  of  the  field 
crops  has  been  very  singular,  owing  to  the  persistent  and  almost 
continuous  drought  in  the  south  of  fi^land — the  north  had  several 
inches  more  rain — growers  were  speculating  on  having  no  Potato 
crop  as  late  as  August.  The  clay  was  then  actually  hot,  and  after 
some  heavy  showers  tubers  began  to  form  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Fortunately  with  me,  and  I  may  say  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  the  field  Potatoes  had  formed  no  tubers  up  to  that  time,  so 
there  was  virtually  no  '*  supertabering,"  a  subject  of  much 
importance  discussed  recently  by  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  who  tdkes 
much  interest  in  raising  new  varieties.  Another  peculiarity  of  last 
season,  and  for  which  you  must  go  back  to  1843,  the  year  (and  sub- 
sequent ones)  of  the  famine  and  total  blight,  there  was  no  Potato 
disease  last  year.  I  must  specially  draw  attention  to  this  matter,  as 
I  think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  this  observation 
applies  to  all  varieties  sent  me  for  trial  by  the  most  noted  growers 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Up  to  the  present  moment  of  last  year's 
crop  in  any  part  of  Ireland  I  have  been  in,  from  Clare  to  Dublin, 
from  Cork  to  Wexford,  I  have  not  seen  a  diseased  Potato.  I  say 
diseased  advisedly,  as  I  mean  affected  with  the  peronospora  blight 
or  '*  murrain."  Of  course  I  have  seen  a  limited  number  of  decayed 
ones— -quite  a  different  matter.  Now  this  disease  is  a  fungus,  and 
moisture  is  necessary  to  its  propagation,  or  even  existence  at  a 
certain  period.  But  there  was  no  moisture  and  no  disease  at  that 
period,  so  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  and  f  ungologists  what  they 
think  of  the  country  being  finally  rid  of  the  Potato  disease  ?  I  am 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  experience  of  other  growers 
last  season  and  up  to  the  present  is  like  my  own  and  those  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with.  The  importance  of  this  point,  in  its 
bearing  as  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country,  leaves  me  only  space 
to  refer  nominally  to  certain  varieties  I  grew. 

The  quality  of  almost  all  varieties  was  good.  Of  new  ones  I 
may  name  Carter's  King  of  the  Russets  and  Cartel's  (Bennet's) 
Surprise,  which  I  find  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  also  gave 
first-class  certificates  to  after  testing  at  Chiswick.  Sutton's  Abund- 
ance, Seedling,  and  Twenty-one,  owing  to  the  drought,  I  am  growing 
this  season  again.  Mr.  Laxton  sent  me  ten  varieties  rather  late  ; 
all  were  free  from  disease,  but  the  best,  everything  considered,  were 
Reward,  Bouncer,  and  Bedfordshire  Hero.  Mr.  Inglis  has  a 
capital  Potato  in  White  Fortyfold.    Of  older  varieties  I  will  at 

£  resent  merely  name  them  as  I  found  in  the  order  of  their  merit — 
Leading  Hero,  Cosmopolitan,  Beauty  of  Hebron  (second  early), 
Scottish  Queen,  Imperator,  Carter's  Freedom  (new).  Champion, 
Magnum  Bonum  (heavy  crop),  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.— W.  J. 
Murphy,  ClonmeL 

Reading  Russet  Potato. — ^We  grew  Reading  Russet  Potato 
for  the  first  time  two  years  ago,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it  that 
we  grew  it  more  extensively  last  year,  but  the  quality  was  not  nearly 
so  good,  and  the  cracking  mentioned  by  *'  G."  was  very  prevalent ; 
in  fact,  all  our  Potatoes  cracked  a  good  deal  last  year,  but  none  so 
much  as  Reading  Russet.    I  attributed  the  cracking,  to  the  heavy 
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rainfall  about  the  middle  of  AuguHt  following  a  long  period  of 
droQifht.  Onr  best  Potato  is  still  School  master,  and  our  "  seed  "  of 
this  variety  has  been  nuchanged  for  eight  yeara.  White  Elephant 
is  drr  and  mealj  with  ua,  but  lacks  the  flavour  of  Schoolmaater. — 
E.  B. 


DISA" 

Th£  adnurable  article  conlnhuted  by  "  0.  T.  C.  in  the  Journal 
on  page  3  deuuibing  hii  method  of  growing  the  charming  Disa 
graodi&ors  should  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  previooaly 
failed  to  grow  it  successfully. 

I  have  seen  the  magnificent  apeoimeni  at  Chatflworth  and  Blen- 
heim, and  at  the  last  named  place  there  is  certain  evidence  that  the 
pl^te  do  HuSer  from  exposure  to  a  few  d^rees  of  froat.  The 
plants  occupy  large  pans,  and  during  the  sammer  mon;lha  they  -are 
grown  in  a  frame  placed  under  a  north  wall.  One  of  the  lights 
happened  to  have  a  broken  square  of  glass  immediately  above  one 
of  tne  Diaas,  and  the  unezpectad  early  frost  blaokened  some  of  the 
grg  wths,  which  alitl  show,  and  will  do  for  some  time,  the  efleeta  of 
that  night.  Dnriug  the  months  of  last  April  and  Ma^  several  other 
species  of  DiaawiTd  introduced  by  Hr.  Jamee  O'Bnen.  Some  of 
them  ca  rbe  under  my  charge ;  and  being  anxious  to  succeed  in 
cultivating  them,  I  commenced  experimenting  with  various  com- 
poats.  Too  much  loam  is  decidedly  harmful,  and  should  only  be 
used  sparingly,  and  that  fibrous.  As  the  Disss  require  abnndanoe  of 
water  during  growth  the  potting  material  ahould  be  loose,  so 
that  water  can  pass  freely  through.  Anything  approaching  stagna- 
tion is  fatal  to  them.  Sand  and  dung— I  nsed  dried  oowdung — 
can  alio  be  dispensed  with,  all  that  ia  required  being  good  fibrous 
peat  and  live  sphagnum  in  eqnal  qnantity,  with  pWty  of  crooks 
DToken  very  small. 

.  After  potting  the  plants  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  activity, 
and  during  the  hot  weather  were  placed  outside  over  a  narrow 
stream  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden.  D.  oomnta  was  potted 
singly  in  i-inch  pots,  «nd  grew  very  strong,  throwing  up  spikes  of 
bl(K>m   16  inches  high.      One  of  these  was   awarded   a   botanical 


Tear,  D.  gramininon  and  D,  spatbnkta  has  similar  foliage,  and 
nave  formed  large  new  white  tubers.  D.  sagittalis  in  habit  pf 
growth  resembles  D.  grandifiora,  but  the  Roweta  are  white  and 
mAOve.  The  latest  addition  is  one  sent  by  Mr.  O'Brien. aa  a  new 
apecies,  the  flowers  of  which  are  deMribed  like  Ltelia  antomnalis  in 
aiae  and  colour,  with  the  habit  of  D.^undiflora. 

Our  plants  were  boused  early  in  September,  and  have  ainoe 
ooonpiea  a  ahelf  in  the  cool  house  close  to  the  ventilators,  whwe 
frost  is  only  just  excluded,  and  since  then  the  soil  baa  gradually 
been  allowed  to  beoeme  dry,  I  hsve  been  examining  the  tubua,  and 
find  them  as  mentioned  and  very  firm,  and  a  few  are  oommenoing 
to  grow  again. 

LKADEK  LABELS  FOB  OBCHIDS. 

Many  gardeners  have  experienced  the  disadvanta^  of  the 
ordinary  wooden  label  for  recording  the  names  of  their  Orchids. 
Often  when  they  have  been  in  use  for  a  year  or  more  the  pointed 
end  decays,  and  is  easily  broken  oS  and  lost.  If  the  lower  part  is 
left  in  the  pot  it  will  cause  fungus  to  appear,  which  soon  spreads 
through  the  compost  and  proves  hurtful  to  the  plant. 

I  have  adopted  for  some  years  a  simple  and  useful  mode.  Sy 
cutting  lead  strips  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  having  a 
set  of  letters  and  numbers,  I  punch  the  first  letter  of  each  name 
with  a  number  underneatb.  In  a  register  I  have  the  full  name  and 
corresponding  number,  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  place  from 
-where  it  was  obtained,  together  with  the  date,  all  on  one  page,  and 
on  the  opposite  or  blank  page,  using  the  same  number,  I  am  able  to 
make  any  remarks  concerning  tbe  plant,  which  would  be  incon- 
venient to  write  on  a  label  even  if  a  durable  one.  After  tbe  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  lead,  which  is  cut  tapering,  the  pointed  end 
is  put  inside  the  pot  and  bent  outwardly  over  the  rim,  where  it  ia 
securely  held  in  position  and  is  practically  indestructible.  For 
baskets  and  blocks  a  square  piece  is  cut  with  a  hole  bored  to  admit 
a  wire  passing  through  for  suspending.  Thar  are  neat  in  appear- 
ance, and  anyone  with  a  fair  knowle^e  of  Orchids  can  generally 
recognise  tbe  species  or  variety  by  the  letters,  which  would  be  diSi- 


onlt  sometimes  if  numbers  only  were  employed.  It  also  enables  a. 
grower  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  worthless  varieties  or  any  that  miy 
die.-G.  W.  C. 


FACTS  ABOUT   GRAPES. 

{Cantituied  from  page  5.) 
MBS.  PBABSOH. 
i  Although  of  the  same  parentage  as  Golden  Queen  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  it.  Golden  Queen  inberita  the  atrong  growth  of 
Ferdinand  de  Leweps,  but  Mrs.  Peanon  more  reaemtdes  th» 
Alicante,  being  less  robaat  and  very  prolific.  It  also  produces- 
prettier  well-shouldered  bunches,  the  Inrriea  being  round,  and  if 
well  grown,  of  a  rich  amber  ooloar.  In  common  with  the  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  and  the  Strawberry  Orape,  it  has  a  peculiar  sweet 
musky  flavour,  and  quite  a  powerful  aroma,  which  can  be  ohaervod 
in  passing  the  Tine,  Being  an  eioellent  keeping  Gnpe,  a  newly 
discovered  property.  Mm.  Pearson  may  yet  booomo  a  popular  com- 
panion for  the  Alioante  and  Lady  Downe's.  It  succeeds  admirably 
under  the  same  treatment  as  tfaeae  receive,  setting  quite  as  freely, 
and  finishing  off  wdl  without  much  fire  heat.  Mr.  Goodacre  at 
Elvsston  C^tle  waa  one  of  the  first  to  give  both  this  and  Golden 
Queen  a  good  trial,  and  this  season  has  had  Mn.  Fearaon  exception- 
ally fine.  When  well  grown,  and  bottled  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
room,  it  will  keep  betl«r  than  Alicante,  and  quite  as  long  aa  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  It  forces  fairly  well,  and  if  not  qniteiao 
early  as  Foster's  Soedling  or  Buckland  Sweetwater,  is  quite  bk 
relisUe,  ani  decidedly  superior  in  quality. 

MTT^AT  OF  ALBXAHDBIA. 
Baving  repeatedly  tried,  and  seen  others  try  to  grow  this  fine 
Orape  in  a  mixed  honse  of  varieties  requiring  little  or  no  heatto 
br^thsm  to  perfection,  thave  been  obliged,  reluctantly  enou^, 
toadvise -others  not  to  plant  it  unless  they  can  give  it  afairamonnt- 
of  heat  from  first  to  last  The  very  flnest  Musoata,  notably  thoeft 
at  Lomleat,  are  grown  in  a  compartment,  or  houses,  entirely 
devoted  to  them,  t»ut  very  good  examples  are  frequently  forth- 
coming from  houses  of  mixed  bUck  and  white  late  varietiea,  and  iia 
all  probability  Mr.  W.  Taylor  will  yet  prove  that  it  is  poeaible  to- 
have  them-  extra  good  from  a  mixed  house.  In  hia  ease  the 
Huacats  occupy  the  sunniest  side  of  a  span-roofed  bouaa,  and 
consequently  get'mucb  more  light  and  sunahine  than  do  the  tdaok 
varieties  on  tbe  cooler-aide.  All  cannot  imitate  this  practice,  bnt 
as  there  is  usoally  a  warm  end  to  moat  vineries,  it  is  here  whero 
the  Muscats  ought  to  be  planted.  A  careful  use  of  the  ventilator* 
tnay  further  serve  to  keep  the  Muscat  end  warmer  than  the  rest  of 
tbe  house,  and  well-finished  Grapes  be  tha  result.  Although  ahigb 
temperature  at  flowering  time  may  be  safe,  and  even  beneficial,  in  a 
large  bouse,  it  is  by  no  means  Necessary  or  advisable  in  Small 
I.     Plenty  of  pollen  may  be  dbtributed,  and  yet  a  good  set 


injurious  to  Vines  not  in  robast  health.  Avirid  crowding  the- 
laterals  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  to  the  bunebes,  atuT  th»  ^ 
strengthens  them,  and  largely  contributes  to  both  a  good  «et  and 
finish^  When  at  Gunnersbury  House  in  October,  Mr.  Hndson' 
drew  my  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  bunches  of  Muscat  of  - 
.AJexandria  in  a  hotue  where  a  rather  low  temperature  ivaa  mafai- 
tained  at  flowering  time.  In  one  house  tbe  temperature  vas  kJefit 
70° and  upwards  night  and  day, bnt  the  rvsnlt  waa  not  neariyso 
good  aa  in  tbe  nest  division,  where  the  night  temperature  raided 
.fr»m  i>0°  to  65°.  Without  a  great  expenditure  of  fire  heat  Mr. 
Hudson  obtained  capital  Muscats  which  promised  to  keep  well. 
In  our  case  tbe  temperature  of  the  Muscat  house  cannot  be  kept 
imnch  above  60°  in  the  night  time,  and  a  good  set  is  the  rule. 

Speaking  from  experience,  having  made  plenty  of  blunders,  I  am', 
of  opinion  that  there  are  two  primary  causes  for  so  many  failures 
with  this  Grape— via.,  overoropping  and  crowding.  Naturally  it 
is  of  free  growth  and  very  prolific,  young  well-ripened  canes  being 
almost  certain  todevelopennmerousextra  large  bunches.  Siibnncfaw 
are  frequently  left  where  three  or  four  would  be  ample,  and.th^ 
consequence  is  a  serious  check  from  which  the  Tines  rarely  recover- 
Neither  the  young  nor  newl^  renovated  Vines  ought  to  be  heavily 
cropped,  nothing  being  gamed  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  loss- 
results.  Every  strong  rod  should  have  a  roof  space  of  nearly  or 
quite  4  feet,  whereas  there  are  plenty  of  vineriea  I  could  mention 
where  they  are  disposed  more  near  2  feet  apart.  Given  good  room 
the  bunches  are  thick  and  well-set ;  crowd^,  nothing  but  spindly 
thinly  berried  bunches  can  possibly  be  obtained,  these  presenting  &. 
very  poor  appearance  eithar  on  the  Vines  or  the  dessert  dishes.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  Muscat  of  .Alexandria  on  its  own  roots,  but  find 
it  mikes  a  capital  stock  fur  any  other  variety  worked  on  it. — 
W.  Iggi'lde.n. 
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_  "STONELEIGH,"  BAEKBT,  NEAB  I.EICB8TER. 
When  spending  a  day  or  two  of  the  Chrigtmaa  holidays  with  friends 
War  Leicester,  and  baring  prevrouely  heard  from  viriooa  Boaroes  of  the 
•exc^kmalty  fine  ChryBaaAemams  which  have  thii  season-  been  grown 
«t  tli*»taaTeiuldi«u.ItookBdTaiitage  of  tbft  oppoitanityjifEordad  me 
^  call  ami  soe  what  remained  of  them  at  eo  late  a  date  aa  ■Chiistmss 
•week,  feeling  Bnre  that  If  the  proprioWr,.  W,  BilUon,  E»q.,  waa  aa  mach 
-sn  enthiulaBtio  lover  and  grower  of  the  flower  aa  I  had  been  told  he 
WM,  I  ahoald  be  quite  certain  of  a  genial  welcome,  and  in  this-I-waa 
not  kt  all  nuatakriL.  I  was  tortanate  in  findlDg  Ur.  Blllson  at  home  in 
nore  senses  tltvi  one,  »a  I  foand  him  in  hla  garden  bnsilj  employed 
aJoiw  wiUi  kis  gardenera  in  catting  down,  and  clearing  away  tho*e  ol 
btt  bToarltea  of  which  the  flowers  were  quite  gone.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Bolton,  is  a  qniet,  nnaMuraing,  but  gkilfnl  and  painstaking  young 
ipan,  «rha  kas-Already  made  Us  name  known  at  both  4J>o  summer  and 
*ntnmn  shows  of  the  district,  and  is  Illiely  to  make  it  much  more  widely 
known  In  other  towns  and  districts  in  futnre  aeasona.  Mr.  Bitlson  him- 
•«U  Is  ev'dently  a  true  eardaner  at  heart,  with  a  love  for  the  work,  but 
beii^  closely  Qogacod^M  aU  except  holiday,  times  a*  tbe  bud  of  a  bosi- 
new firm,.fteliv little oj^rtonityforindnlgingui  his  favoaiite  ocoo-^ 

The  first  object  of  tntetest  to  me  being  the  Chrysanthemnms,  1  was 
■<w»dniited  throoffli  the  sateMt  hOusw  wlitoh  tbey  have  ooeapied  daring 
tbe  flowering  mmod,  acd  althotwh  by  tax  Un-^vatar  portion  had  bean 
«at  doFB  and  cleared  away.priur  to  mj  'vislt,  there  was  still  a  antBcIent 
ffnmbet  left  to  prove  how  fine  had  been  the  collection  when  at  its  t>est. 
The  total  number  which  had  been  grown  during  the  past  season  was 
lightly  over  700  aa  standards  fop  exbibltkia  bkjOBf.  -  Some  veiT  fine 
tlooiM  ware  stiU  left  of  Bueh  late. varietiw.as  Hero  of -Stoke.Newing- 
ttn,  Wnceas  Tect.  ia,  with  the  remains  of  wtat.had  once  been  grand 
Bower^trf  Queens  and  Empressea  (I  w^  told  that  thev  had  had  Golden 
Kngtrassnipesiiilag-lZ-iBebw  ovor^tha  bleem).  -.r^  plants  were  aH 
«9«ut.wWk4iiMw.Uka.wftlkuig  atieka  wd.  Urge  iaatWy  feUogv.  I  > 
"WPd  U  ftny  antting  back  or  topping .lta4  been  pnetlsoa,  and  was.  told 
tUrt,  bat  that  the  treatment  adopted  in.  this  respect  had  been  that  re- 
■commMided  by-Ifr.  Hcdynem,  except -that  the  vWletfes  B-re  and  Mabel  - 
ward-  bad  haaa  .aUowedito  gnw  ^stoppad  sdMI-  the-  first  bud  .was~ 
KwlASMi.'UQb  .^  ^ileetmjwL,  md-tbe  time  tveakafonned  Imme-.t 
™*«lJ.J*Iov,tW8. being. then. taken  on  for  Drodadag  crown  buds. 
From  tbe  two  varieties  above  named  L  was  told  very  good  flowers  had 
teen  obt^ned  by  cutting  back  to  prodnce  early  breaks,  AlthouRh 
allowed  to  grow  thus  freely  and  unchecked  abundance  of  good  aarly. 
flowers  were  obtainsd,  and  at  the  Lefcester  Chrysanthemnm  Society's 
S^w,  held  ro  ewly  a«  Mm  ^h  *nd  .pth  Hovmit**,  (learly  all  the  first 
orizea  oHeiea  in  tbe.0{)en  classes  were  awaided  to  flowers  from  this  coN 
laction.  Again  at  Lpughborouch  they  were  equally  successful,  and 
•tao«alaiinid(  later  at  Leeds. -It  had  been  Mr.  Blllson-s  intention  to 
«Mnp«teatth8SbeffieIdandWo«t  Biding  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
<Ci^  tbe  laigosjlTer  cnp  and  money  priies  given  for  forty-etght  blooms, 
land  hfs  entry  w««  duly  made,  bat  unfortunately  ys  eardener  was  pre- 
sented by  QId^  on  the  day  of  the  Show  from  competing. 

_BarIy  propagation  appeal*  botto.be- practised:  At  the  time  of  my ' 
wMl  only  a  portion  of  the  stoC;k  had  been  taken,  and  those  very  recently, 
»Bd  as  Hie  system  adopted  is  that  of  putting  about  four  c^ittingsiaeacn' 
pot  (Sp'sl  and  plunging  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  flbre  placed  npenly  on  the 
«lde  sta^  In  'a  'tbld  vihety,  'fhe  free  veatiJatioa  of  which  ca-ides  the 
■onttCb^toflagserioasly.  itbTik^  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  yet 
fcefoite  sny  liare  fcrmSJ  roots.  Mr.  Bolton,  however,  attribntcs  a  large 
amonnt  M  hH  snec^  with  t^em  to  the  fact-that  when  tbey  commence 
jpowintlraely  Jn  the  early  spring  tbey  are  pushed  ahng  very  mpidly' 
»«di'eCstnrdlJy  In  a  very  fine  .range  of  lean-to  pits  or  frames  runnliig 
along  "teiSattichnd  iK  the  so'ntB.e^  side  of  a  range  of  spsti-roofert' 
bonsbl'  "FtMt  KOA  damp  aw  keptontof  these  pits  by  wooden  slides' 
tit  i^to  the  iWlp,  separating  them  from  the  houstsi  which  can  bcopcneil 
at  eloatil  at  pleasure.  Thefl6or  of  the  pits  is  also  sunk  considerably 
l^ow the grtiiaa  level,  atrf  thc"planU  ^re  so  arranged  as  that  their 
head*  a^  always  hear  theghias,  slntinj  the  pots  lower  as  they  grow,  and 
^ving  always  free  ventilation,  tbns  securing  a  strong  and  sturdy  growth 
in  the  parly  stages  of  the  plant's  existence,  a  point  andodbtetily  of 
^reat  twpthrtance  to  altimate  succe??.  '  A  few  of  the  varieties  which 
hartTeeri  exceptionally  flne,.aa  described  to  me  by  Wr.  Billson  and  his 
■gaidenei-,  are  Golden  Empijaa,  Comte  dc  Ocrminy  (^each  of  these  1  was 
told  bad  measured  17  inchesover),  Lord  Alcesler,  John  Salter,  Mr.'Bann; 
Jeanne  d'Are,  Hero  of  Stbke  Newington,  Criterion,  Baronno  de  Frailly 
Bonled'Or,  Belle  Riale,  Madame  C.  Audlguler,  and  Meg  Merrilles. 

Chrysanthemunjs  are  far  from  being  the  only  plants  well  gron-n,  the 
■culture  of  Tea  Roses  fa  pots  being  alw)  a  specialty  ;  but  as  I  have  dwelt 
•t  length  upon  the  former  snbject  not  Biuch  can  now  be  said  concerning 
■otharfi.  I  found,  however,  that  one  large  span-roofed  house  which  had 
been  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  during  their  season  had  recently  been 
entirely  cleared  and  clean«l  out,  and  was  then  full  of  large,  strong,  and 
healthy  bunches  of  "  Teas  "  in  pots,  jnst  breaking  freely  Into  growth, 
and  from  which  a  fine  crop  of^ bloom  may  b;  expected  in  aboat  two 
months  hence.  1  was  told  by  the  gardener  that  thirty  dozen  flowers 
■per  wei!k  were  cut  last  season'  fot  a  considerable  time  from  the  first 
-week  in  March  onwards.  In  another  large  span.roofed  plant  stove  were 
-eome  very  good  specimen  foliage  and  fiowering  plants  which  have 
already  made  their  mark  at  the  Leicester  Abbey  Park  summer  shows. 
Amongst  them  I  noticed  handsome  specimens  of  Bongainvflleas,  Alla- 
mandas,  Stephanotis,  Crotons,  Anthurium  Veitchi  (twelve  fine  le.ives), 
A.  Sanderlanam  (a  fine  piece),  and  Dracrena  Lindeni,  A  feet  high,  finely 


jcoloured ;  also  a  number  of  very  lar^  specimen  Adiantums,  tbe  best 
.being  farleyense,  Hooreanum,  gracillimum.  and  eardiochla<num. 
I  In  a  conaervatoriT  adjoining  the  residence  I  noticed  well-giown 
^Prlmnlst,  also  CameUias,  Aul'.a-!,  J%  IThe.kitcheo  garden  m  extensive. 
|and  is  well  stocked  with  healthy  fruit  trees,  also  some  fine  Hybrid 
J>erpetual  Eases,  The  house  is  a  very  commodious  and  substantially 
Wilt  red  brickstmctaie,.oommandinxBomebeantlfiiJ  and  pleasant  views 
aloiw  the  Volley  of  the  Boar,. and  is  abost  Xeur  miles  froin  L  * 


ErssTs  or  the  Wkbk.— Thertf  an  fe*-  strictly  horticDltnial 
events. of  importance  thbi  week  tieyoad  the  ^usuai  auidUon  salss.  .The 
■cicrUidcsoeietiM'  meetioga  amnoK  fuquentijAlie.itoj'al.aocistj  haa  a 
mri-tiniTfni-TlrTmdaT,  llWiinrri-,  r»t-l  Iftrii:  nitJ  tha  lUinnan  fttfrtrfy  . 
on  the  same  ilay  at  8  P.u.  On  Wednesday,  2ath  inst.,  at  8  P.ii..tlie  - 
Society  9f  Arts  also  luifi  a  nieetjng.    .,    ^^  , ,      ,  _    .^^^  .,,         _ 

-;■ —  The  RofAL  HOBTIOOLTFEAL  SOMXTT.— As»lre«dystoted,the-  ' 
annnal  wieetin^  of  this  SiKi^ty  7UI.be  held  Qn.F^rnary  .UUiiKxt^  tbe. 
ifoUoBiiDg  b«lng.Uie.DM»e»  oE  Fellows  .iwQunat«d.  far  the^ConntiLi-^Sk  l 
Tremr  Lawrence;  Bartf  M.PicBobert  Hogg;  L.li.D„'F.]i.S.,  jPfofeaeerH.-: 
Foster,  F;B.8.,'-D.  MoniSi  itA.,  P.Ir.8,;  W:  t.  IWsolWtt' Dy«r,  O.M-.G. 
F.K.B.,A.H,SBiee^WUli»oiI*a.Gol._BeridQine,-eeOrga  Eaal.HanT  J.  . 
Veitch,  Sydney  CourtaulA  ,E.  G..,toder.  Bov.,W.  WiHw.  B^**  ^^^^ 
Schroder,  and  G.|F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Messrs.  Morris,  Smee,  Paul,Veitch  . 
and  Wilkes  will  take  the  places  of  Miijor  Mason,  Mr.  W.  HaaghtOn,  Hon, 
and  Rev.  J.  I!,.Bosc^weh,  Col,  TrevorClarke.anJ  Q.  Maw.  '  Afl  officers" 
.the  Council  recommend,  the  following: — President,  Sir  Irevor  Lawrence,  , 
Bart,  M.P. ;  Treaaarer,  D.  Morris  ;  Secretary,  W.  X^ee  j  and  AnditOfB, 
Messrs.  John  Leo,  Wm.  Richards,  and  H,  Turner. 

—  A  PBW  packets  ol  the  raannre  spoken  of  by  "-Dnm  Bpiro 
Spero,"  on  page  5S9  of  our  last  volnme,  have  been  received  ht  this  ofBce, 
and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  In  the  order  of  their  applications  on 
reeript  of'Sd.  Id  postage  stmnpato  pay  fOr-pMrlage. 

— —  WBbaye, received  Mr.  Shirley  HiWrd's  GABOBHOEAOLJt, 
which  has  attained  Its  thirtieth  anoiversaiy. .  Its  appeuance  .is  -d«' 
doubt  well  known  te  all  gardening  readers,  and  when  we  say  that  tbe 
present '  issue  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  predecesscip  we  need  aay-no. 

— —  A  CactoPHUE  wfltes : — "  It  May  intfcrest  Sonic  of  "yftar  readers 
to. know  that  A  Cacti' SociiTT. has  been  jnstitut^  on  the  ContiOQnt.' 
It  Is  entitled  the.Tetplantenk ring,  and  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  once  a 
month  at  the  Tlvoli  ROe  da  Pelican  %%  Antwerp,  the  Secretory  being 
M:  J.  HaverOia'ns,'  Rue  Jesas  48,  Antwerp;" 

.  -"—  Wb  leom  feom  tbe  jtmsrntaa  ffardenert'  -MentUy  far  Am 
onrrent  n>oniii  jnst  to,  hand  that;  M-^.'Chablbb  H,  Mabot,  yell  known  ■ 
aa  the- publlBber  aod.peoprietoc  of  tfeat  .periodical^  nod- .of  num^rpBa: 
.  gaideioing  auKks,  died  on.Deoaraber  21st;last,in  £Ulailelpb^  in  bip*i^- , 
:  second  ysMT.  -  Mr.  Ueahan^tatestbatbehad  been  asBMiatod  with  b|lia. 
foraquartarofa.ceatury,  and  that  ha  was.  much  reapected.  . 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  MR, 

McLABBH,which  took  place  on  Friday  evening  lost,  after  a  long  illness. 
.  The  deceased  was  gardener  at  Famborough  Hill,  Hants,  the  seat  of  the 
ei-Empreaa  Eogfinle,  where  he  was  mnch  respected  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  The  deceasedwas  gardener  at  Famborongh  Hill  before 
the  Empnxs  acqaired  poeaesaion  ;  therefore  his  at^nowledged  abilities 
have  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  the  alterations  effected  there  sinoe. 

"  An  Akatbur  Flokist  "  writes  : — '■  In  the  snbject  Jcdoino 

BoPQUBTB,  recently  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal,  all  the  cor- 
respondents, but  especially  -  A  Learner."  Mr.  Chanl,  and  Mr.  Gamer 
have  done  good  service  by  their  useful  remarks.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
'  Ivcamer'  vras  not  actuated  by  any  dosiro  to  lessen  the  credit  due  to 
other  successful  exhibitors.  This  is  a  paltry  feeling,  and  the  true  manly 
spirit  is  when  fairly  defeated  to  make  an  extra  effort  for  victory  on 
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anotlier  occasion.  Rivalry  when  confined  within  proper  limits  is  in- 
Tigorating  and  beneficial  to  all.  After  what  has  been  advanoed  no 
donbt  some  societies  will  exercise  more  care  in  the  revision  of  their 
classes  for  bouquets  and  in  the  appointment  of  judges." 

Mb.  MA.BK  LoNOHUBST,  18,  Church  Road,  Hove,  informs  us 

that  the  dates  of  the  Bbighton  and  Hove  Chbtbanthbmum  Show 
are  fixed  for  the  13th  and  14th  of  November  next     Schedules  will  be 

ready  the  first  week- in  March. 

« 

"  T."  writes,  in  reference  to  Stachys  tubbuifsba — '^  I  was 

pleased  the  correct  name  has  appeared,  as  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
they  have  been  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  (Bickley)  during  the  past 
season,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  delicious  vegetable,  but 
erroneously  named  Crasie's.  Would  anyone  kindly  give  cultural  details 
or  the  best  time  to  plant  them  7" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  held  last  Satur- 
day, Mr.  John  Birkett  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Prior  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
sweet  aoom  called  Bellotas,  of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  into 
the  markets  of  Northern  Africa  and  Spain  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  are  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  made  into  bread  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Weatheb  in  the  Nobth.— "  B.  D."  sends  this  note  on 

weather  in  the  north  for  the  past  week  : — **  A  week  of  open,  dull 
weather,  latterly  colder,  with  wind  from  N.E.,  except  on  morning  of  the 
lSth«  when  we  had  2^  of  frost,  with  a  good  deal  of  rime.  The  temperature 
has  ranged  from  34°  to  45^  The  barometer,  steady  at  30*4  for  some 
time,  remains  firm.  The  buds  of  Roses  are  swelling  ;  a  Tea  on  a  wall 
shows  half  an  inch  of  growth.    Auriculas  have  made  a  decided  start.** 

The  Weatheb  in  Decehbeb.— Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  the 

following  SuMMABY  OF  Meteobological  Obsebvationb  at  Hod- 
sock  Pbioby,  Wobksop,  Notts,  fob  Becembeb,  1887.— Mean 
temperature  of  month,  36-8''.  Maximum  on  the  2nd,  634^ ;  minimum 
on  the  12th,  22*6^.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  2nd,  95*8° ;  minimum 
on  the  grass  on  the  28tb,  14*5^  Mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.H., 
36*3° ;  mean  temperature  of  sofl,  1  feet  deep,  37*5^  Nights  below 
32®  in  shade  eighteen,  on  grass  twenty-five.  Sunshine,  total  duration 
in  month,  forty-eight  hours.  We  had  eight  sunless  days.  Rainfall 
total  fall  1*01  inch.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days.  Wind,  average 
velocity  11*5  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  five 
days,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  three  days.  Approximate  averages 
for  December  : — Mean  temperature,  37-2°.  Rainfall,  2*03  ins.  Sunshine, 
52  hours  (six  years).  The  first  three  weeks  were  unsettled  with  large 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  last  ten  days  were  anticyclonic 
with  dry  and  rathi  r  cold  weather. 

— — '  The  Metbobolooigal  Summaby  fob  1887. — The  same 
orrespondent  submits  the  undermentioned  record  : — Mean  temperature, 
46*6^  Maximum,  85®  on  July  3rd  ;  minimum,  12*3®  on  January  7th. 
Number  of  frosts  in  shade  103,  on  grass  178.  At  9  A.M.  temperature  of 
air,  47*3® ;  mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  47*2®.  Sunshine  1420 
hours,  or  32  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  sixty-six  sunless  days 
and  ninety-six  bright  days.  Rainfall,  15*95  inches.  Rain  fell  on  161  days. 
Maximum  fall  on  Oct.  8th  0*62.  Wind,  average  velocity  9*9  miles  per 
hour ;  twenty-seven  days  with  more  than  400  miles,  and  fifty-seven 
days  with  less  than  100  miles.  The  mean  temperature  is  lower  than  any 
of  the  previous  eleven  years,  except  1879,  though  the  last  two  years 
were  nearly  as  cold.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  very  cold  nights  through- 
out the  year,  as  even  in  May  and  June  they  were  only  just  up  to  the 
average.  The  daily  range  is  very  large.-  The  rainfall  is  about  36  per 
cnt.  below  the  average,  and  is  much  less  than  any  year  since  our  record 
commenced  in  1875.  The  sunshine  is  larger  than  any  of  the  previous 
six  years.    The  proportion  of  N.  and  N.E.  winds  is  Jarger  than  usuaL 

•^—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
inst.,  Mr.  Druery  reail  a  paper  on  "  Pbb  saltum  "  Vabiation  in  Wild 
Febns,  and  after  drawing  attention  to  several  examples  of  sudden  wide 
variations  in  cattle  and  sheep,  such  as  the  Niata  cattle  and  Anoon 
sheep,  in  which  cattle  with  bulldog  features,  and  sheep  of  turnspit 
character,  had  originated  suddenly  from  ordinary  breeds,  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate  and  remark  upon  a  large  number  of  equally  abnormal  forms 
of  Ferns  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  found  wild  in  Great  Britain 
under  circumstances,  which,  as  he  pointed  out,  could  only  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  they  were  the  direct  offspring  of  the  common  Ferns, 


amongst  which  they  were  discovered,  no  intermediate  forms  existlni^ 
likely  to  be  progenitors.  To  illustrate  his  remarks  he  exhibited  a  large, 
series  of  very  beautiful  Nature  prints,  executed  by  Col.  A.  M.  Sones  of  . 
Clifton,  and  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stansfield  of 
Sale,  and  proceeded  to  argue,  that  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  theser 
curious  forms  which  had  been  discovered,  and  the  immense  amoant  or 
patience  which  Fern-hunting  neoessitated,  it  was  a  legitimate  amunp* 
tion  that  the  tendency  to  vary  under  natural  conditions  must  be  a8> 
great  as  under  cultivation,  where  everything  was  in  favour,  instead  of 
against  any  peculiar  sport  being  discovered.  An  animated  discussioa 
followed. 

The  Rainfall  in  1887.— Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Castle 

Gardens,  Glamorganshire,  sends  his  observations  on  the  rainfall  for  the- 
past  year,  stating  that  the  rain  guage  is  1  foot  above  the  ground,  and  88- 
feet  above  sea  level :— Janoary,  2-98  inches ,-  February,  1*35  inch  r 
March,  2*58  inches  ,*  April,  1*45  inch ;  May,  2*10  inches  *,  June,  0*61 
inch ;  July,  1*53  inch ;  August,  3*51  inches ;  September,  4*12  inches ; 
October,  2*76  inches ;  November,  3*45  inches ;  December,  8*28  inches — 
total,  29-72  inches.  The  greatest  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  was  1-50  inch  oa 
August  16th,  and  the  smallest  0-44  on  April  26th.  The  most  rainy  days 
occurred  in  January — viz.,  twenty,  and  the  fewest  in  June — ^vic,  five,, 
the  total  number  of  rainy  days  being  160. 

Mb.  Bobt.  Soott,  gardener  to  Ed.  Priestman,  Esq.,  Moorfield^ 

Manningham,  Bradford,  writes  :^"  We  havQ  a  plant  of  Foinbbttia 
pulohbbbima  planted  out  in  our  stove  here.  I  send  yon  a  specimen  or 
the  heads  it  produces.  It  is  quite  common  here  to  have  them  branching- 
down  the  stem.  I  have  cut  them  with  as  many  as  ten  branches.  Our 
plant  a  month  ago  was  extremely  beautiful.  I  consider  those  sent  now 
are  past  their  best,  and  some  of  the  largest  have  been  cat,  but  there* 
are  still  many  equal  to  those  sent  on  the  plant  It  carries  about  eighty 
heads.**  The  specimens  received  were  very  handsome,  the  largest  head 
measured  18  inches  across,  the  broadest  bracts  exceeding  3  inches  ini 
diameter.  

BOYAIi    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
SOIENTinO  COMMITTEE.t-Jax.  10th*  1888. 

PBE8ENT  :— Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.. 
Boulger,  Lynch,  Hmith,  0*Brien,  Michael,  Maclachan,  Ridley,  Muriay,. 
Morris,  Smee,  Wilson  ;  Profs.  Church,  Scott,  Ward  ;  Drs.  Lowe,  Masters,, 
and  Hon.  Sec.,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow. 

Hybrid  Kkododendroiu, — Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons  sent  five  hybrids 
between  East  Indian  forms,  interesting  as  showing   the   effects   of 
colours.     The  crosses  were   as   follows :— 1,  Female,   Rhododendron 
jasminifiorum,  from  Malacca  (white) ;  male,  R.  Cnrti^,  from  Sumatra, 
(small  and  scarlet).     Hyh.,  scarlet  oorolU,  a  little  broader  than  that 
of   the    male  parent.     Effect :    male  transfened  colour  and  form ; 
female  had  no    effect.    2,  Female,  R.  jasminifiorum    (white);  male^ 
R.   javanicum   (orange   yellow).      Hyb.,   R.  j.  carminatum  (bright- 
red).     Eifect :  male  tranferred  the  red  colour,  but  the  white  female 
eliminated  the  yellow.    3,  Female,  R.  **  Maiden's  Blush"  (veiy  pale, 
pink)  ;  male,  R.  Teysmanni,  from  Sumatra  (palish  yellow).    HybL  R. 
^  Primrose.'*    Effect :  yellow  male  transferred  colour,  unaffected    by 
female.    4,  Female,  R.  *'  Princess  Alexandra  *'  (large  azid  white)  ;  male^ 
R.  Curtisi    Hybu,  R.  <'  Eclatant,"  bright  red.    Effect :  male  transferred 
colour,  female  imparted  size.    S,  Female,  R.  *\  Monarch  **  (a  hybu  from, 
javanicum,  but  of  a  more  pinkv  tinge  to  the  orange)  \  male,  R.  Malay- 
anum  (very  small,  dlam.  |  in.,  but  bright  r^).    Hjh^^  Little  Beauty  " 
diam.  1^  inch,  bright  red.    Effect :  male  tranftferred  red,  and  eliminated, 
the  yellow.    The  general  results  observable  are^l,  Tlie  prepotency  or 
the  r«d  male  fiowers  and  the  impotence  of  white  females  to  affect  the. 
offspring.    When  yellow  is  present^^e.^.,  in  orange,  then  either  white, 
or  red  can  eliminate  it  (Nob.  2  and  5).  The  *'  Princess  Alezandra*'  (female- 
white  of  No.  4)  arose  in  a  similar  way.    A  cross  between  the  larger- 
flowered  R.  javanicum  (orange)  with  the   smaller,  R.  iasminifloruni 
(white),  gave  rise  to  Princess  fioyal  (rose),  the  yellow  disappearing.    A. 
further  cross  of  the  last  with  the  parent,  R.  jasminifiorum,  now  dimi- 
nated  the  red  ;  the  offspring,  however,  retained  the  form  and  large  size, 
of  the  corolla  of  Princess  Royal  and   R.   javanicum.     Mr.    O'Brien, 
observed  that  a  similar  elimination  of  yellow  had  occurred  in  Begonias,, 
for  B.  Sutherland  (orange)  crossed  by  B.  parvifolia  Dredgi  (white)  had. 
given  rise  to  a  red  flowered  offspring.     Abutilons  afforded  another 
instance. 

Rhododerulron  CdrringtonuB.^Btaon  von  Mueller  sent  a  description, 
of  this  new  species,  which  occurs  on  almost  inaccessible  declivities  or 
Mount  Obree,  at  elevations  of  6000  to  7000  feet.    The  oorolla  is  white 
(from  Vict  Naturalist,  Nov.,  1887). 

The  Silver  Fir  (Ecidium. — Mr.  Plowright  sent  the  following  com- 
munication with  specimens  : — *^  The  extreme  tip  of  the  branches  of  tha 
Silver  Fir  are  often  found  bare  of  leaves  and  variously  swollen  and' 
distorted.  This  condition  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  injury; 
from  their  having  been  bitten  off  by  squirrels  or  other  animals.  In  tha 
specimens  sent  h^with,  which  have  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  Munro 
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at  CQeTeUod,  Ljine  Reet^  tbe  misclilef  i>  csnaed,  not  br  anlmalB,  bnt 
bj  a  fnnffus,  tbe  so-calted  Perldermlum  colnmnare.  Robert  Hartig 
worked  out  the  lite  bfstary  of  this  inngoa  In  1880.  He  found  that  the 
£cldiain  colnmnare  A.P.S.  is  a  heterceciBoial  fangn?,  tbe  teleutoapores 
of  which  occnr  upon  Vaccinium  Vitia-ldiea,  and  nra  known  to  mycolo- 
Ituta  nnder  the  name  of  Calfptoapora'Qoeppeitlana  (J.  Kiibn).  The 
CaljDtospora  is  not  a  Btlthh  epccies,  io  that  it  is  dlfflcnlt  to  accouQt 
tor  the  presence  of  the  ncidiinpores,  R.  Hartif;,  Foist  nod  Jagdzel- 
tODg,  1880.  "Lehrbncb  der  Baum  Kraukheitla,"  p.  B6  to  Bl,  t.  ii. 
Prof,  J,  KUhn  has,  liowever,  recently  repeated  Hartig'a  cultures  with 
this  retulL  He  finds  that  there  are  two  jEcidia  on  the  Silier  Fir, 
the  true  Mc  columnare  of  Abertiui  and  Schweits,  which  has  for  its 
teleutonioree  Caljptotpora  Qoeppertiana  and  another  £cidium  much 
TcsemblinK  Xc  columnare,  but  with  a  diffsreot  life  hietor/.  This 
.^Ecidinm  he  proposes  to  call  Mc  pseudo-col  umnare,  and  it  is  most 
probAble  that  the  fongus  which  has  iojared  the  accompaoying  shoots  of 
SilTcr  Fir  is  Kiihu's  plant," 

Potatu  with  Incaretn-ated  Brctlc—Ur.  Maclacblan  eibibitel  a 
Potato  perforated  and  with  a  large  Internal  cavilj.  A  predaceons 
beetle,  Pterostichus  madidus,  had  somehow  entered  and  apparently 
conld  not  escape.  The  lining  of  the  cavity,  which  had  seemingly  been 
exeavat.d  by  some  animal,  was  i>roTided  with  a  strong  layer  of  cork 
calls 

AUnUiitm  in  Piaittt. — Prof.  Church  called  attention  to  the  foot 
that  tboigh  large  pcr-centages  of  this  metal  are  well  kaown  to  exist  tn 
LjcopodiaceiB,  it  was  not  hitherto  suspected  to  be  general  in  flowering 
plftnts.  A  Japanese  chemist  havint^discofered  It  in  Rhus  Veraix,  &c., 
in  the  gum  of  the  lacquer  resin  ;  Prof.  Church  eiamined  Cherrj  tree 
gam,  gnm*  arable,  tragacanth,  &c.,  and  found  traces  to  be  invariably 
present,  la  the  "  Analyst "  for  Jaauary'lt  la  stated  that  it  is  also  in- 
variably present  in  tbe  gluten  of  Wheat,  in  this  case  as  a  phosphate  of 
alumina.  It  does  not  occor  in  association  with  tbe  starch.  Y  ron  the 
precantions  taken  It  could  Dot  bave  been  due  to  tbe  nillatones.  In  all 
cases  it  Is  probably  accidentally  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  plays  no  part 
in  vegetable  physiotogy. 

Orr^eiui  r«t^««, '"Coccus"  on  Bfcrobllanthes.— Mr.  Morris  eihi- 
btted  specimens  of  this  newly  discovered  "  bug,"  on  S.  caapidatua,  from 
th'!  economic  house  at  Kew.  It  has  been  described  and  Hguret  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Queck.  Mtc.  Club,"  vol.  ili.,  p.  163.  Mr.  Michael  ob- 
served that  its  habits  did  not  agree  with  those  cocci  of  which  tbe  larva 
lie  dormant  beneath  the  parent,  but  the  yonnn  were  always  very  active. 
The  geuns  was,  in  fact,  on  tbe  border  of  the  coccidee,  and  its  nearest 
ally  was  leeria,  A  discnssion  followed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secretion 
of  wai.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  renewed,  the  Itngth  of  tbe 
flecretioa  depending  upon  tbe  age  of  the  InsecL  Mr,  Browne,  in  the 
paper  alluded  to,  says  it  is  spreading,  and  is  now  found  on  Scutel- 
lans,fcc,  in  tbe  adjoining  house  at  Kew.  Mr.  Ljoeh  added  that  ap' 
parently  the  same  species  attacked  Acantbaceous  plants  as  well. 

CUrodeudro*,  k.  to. — Mr.  Morris  eihi'iitcd  shoots  of  a  now  species 
received  from  Sir  J.  Kirk  from  Zaniibar.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
th9  basal  parts  of  the  leaves  much  thickened  and  curved  lor  the  purpose 
of  sui^wrt.  Tbe  opper  h.ilf  of  tbe  petiole  carrying  the  blade  can 
oscillate,  and  becomes  detacled.  It  d<ie4  not  appear  to  be  sensitive, 
bat  resembles  the  booked  pedauclea  of  Uncaria  and  stlpnles  of  Dipla- 

MoiutrHut  Peart.— Xr.  Eenalow  ezhibltei  three  forms  of  abnurmnl 
Pear  growths,  which  appeared  to  ei^in  the  true  nature  of  the  fruit. 
Tlie  first  was  the  "  Bishop's  Thumb  Pear,"  which  coosiau  o(  a  succulent 
rod>likestmctnre,  presumably  of  an  axtat  character  alone.  In  the  second 
a  branch  bore  two  or  more  ine^lar  whorls  of  leaves  with  hypertropbied 

'  and  pfotly  coberent  petioles.  This  case,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
ccmmon,  seems  to  surest  that  the  upper  part  of  a  Pear — correspoDdlng 
to  tbe  whole  of  an  Apple— oonrists  of  the  hypertropbied  bases  of  the 
•ep^  Theflgnreof  an  Apple  with  so-called  "  interrupted  growth"  in 
"  Teratolc^  "  (p,  337)  would  therefore  receive  its  interpretation  in  that 
tbe  lower  part  is  axial  and  the  upper  foliar.    The  third  case  represented 

'  a  mora  complete  fusion,  in  that  the  aucoessive  whorU  were  all  welded 
together. 

Dr.  Masters  describes  this  form  as  follows  :— "The  axis  dilates  lo 
form  the  lower  froit  without  any  true  carpels  belnji  produced,  bat  at  its 
summit  a  whorl  of  leaves  (sepals)  is  formed.  Above  these  another 
swelling  of  tbe  axis  takes  place,  also  without  the  formation  of  carpcla, 
and  this,  it  may  be,  is  terminated  in  its  tuin  by  a  branch  producing 

Jndging  from  the  last  specimen  Mr.  Henalow  was  more  indlDeil  to 
re,iard  this  "succession  of  pseudo- Pears "  is  whorls  of  leaves  with 
hypertropbied  petioles  rather  than  as  axial.  This  viewvrasconflrmed 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  O.  Mnrray. 

The  fruit  of  a  Pear,  therefore,  would  seem  to  lie  axial  below— i.e., 
from  its  tapering  point  op  to  the  baae  of  the  carpela  ;  but  foliar  from 
thence  npwaids  to  the  summit.  Apples,  therefore,  would  have  no  truly 
axial  p*rt  at  alL 

I^iU»  ExMbiled.^TSt.  R.  J.  Ltnch  brought  the  following  from  the 
Bot.  Gard,  Cambridge  :—Vftnda  concolor  ('■  Bot.  Mig.,"  63,  841 6)  ; 
Cymbidium  sinpnsa  (■' Lodd.  Cat."  37);  Moricandia  (Orychophragmua) 
sonchifolia  ("  Bol.  Mag.,"  6243)  ;  Acacia  platyptera  fiore  pallido,  and 
"Miss  Hope's"  Wallflower,  a  monstrous  form,  upon  which  Rev.  G. 
Henslow  undertook  to  report. 

Ponu-gmaate  (Euglish).— He  also  showed  a  small  fruit,  about 
11  inch  diameter,  grown  on  the  walla  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 


NEWTON'S  BY8TBM  OF  OLAZJNG. 
I  HAVE  seen  various  modes  of  glazing,  bnt  for  strength,  llgbtaess 


s  moisture  condensed  thereon  to 


gives  strength  and  lightne 
run  down  on  the  nnder  edges. 

As  vrill  be  seen  in  fig.  6  they  are  provided  at  e  with  condense  spouting, 
which  carry  off  tbe  water  to  the  gutter  outside ;  the  gUss  resting  on  a 
separate  rebate  enables  anyone  to  remove  easily  any  dirt  or  grease  that 
may  accumulate  in  the  channel,  rendering  the  house  free  from  dnp. 
Paint  and  putty  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  glass  being  hold  securely 
in  position  at  the  bottom  at  B  with  a  lead  clip,  which  prevents  any 
possihiticy  of  slipping  down  tbe  roof.  At  c  is 'a  copper  spring  that  allows 
for  expansion  and  contraction  ;  both  these  are  fitted  in  holes  punched  in 
tbe  bar,  and  tbe  latter  ara  b  nt  to  the  siie  of  the  house  required.  These 
are  only  a  few  ot  the  advantages. 

Mr.  A.  H.  8mee,wbo  was  appointed  with  Mr.  James  O'Bneu  on  a  bub- 
Committee  to  report  on  it  for  the  ioyal  Horticultural  Society,  thought 
ibe  most  practical  way  would  be  tobave  a  root  ftjted  in  his  own  i>™?'' 
and  a  Pine  stove  was  selected  for  the  experiment.    This  being  heated  by 


mBtf.   B,  I.'adCllpi.  ft  CoppM-Ml"8^  D,  On 


a  large  hot-water  tank,  it  can  be  imagined  there  is  great  condensation 
and  formerly  too  much  drip,  but  that  is  overcome  now.    Another 
■     ■  ,.__j -..!._  .: iih  woodi 


of  equal  a 


nn:=  "-= - - ^^  ""^  ^^^  S**** 

bedd^'"ln"putty^  using  the  same  material  outside,  and  the  first  cost  of 
■his  was  about  the  same  as  the  oth  r.  1  have  visited  places  where  there 
tre  larger  houses  than  this  on  tbe  same  principle,  and  in  each  case  they 
Jive  perfect  satisfaction.  1  have  no  motive  in  recommending  this 
\\  stem  beyond  making  it  known  to  the  readers  of  tbe  Journal  who,  con- 
■cmnlate  building,  bow  well  it  has  answered  in  Mr.  Smees  garden.  It 
Is^tentrfby  Mr.  Kdgar  N.wtoB,  Hitchin.-G.  W.CuMHiys. 


IMPEESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 
We  live  in  a  world  ot  change,  with  a  conslant  hankering  after  same- 
thlM  fresh,  and  as  there  U  nothing  like  frankness  I  may  ns  well  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  am  taking  a-lvantage  oE  the  new  year,  if  not  \a  tarn 
ovSr  a  new  leaf,  at  least  to  change  both  tbe  head  and  tall  of  a  few 
jottings  that  may  from  time  to  time  appear  on  matters  of  current 
interest  Being  extremely  aenaitive  ana  sympathising  with  h^man 
frailty,  and  having  thought  1  diaeerned  a  shadow  ot  it  now  and  then, 
the  substance  of  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  my  asasumption  of 

the  philosophic  pen  name,  "  A  TMnker,"  was  a  little  presum^l ' 

cast  aside  the  distinctive  pseudonym  as  1  would  cast  ofl  " 
what  may  happen  to  be  under  it  r^ 
the  cap  may  chance  lo  fit  can  put  i , 

I  ODOHT  inconrteav  to  acknowledge  several  inquiries  aa  to  my 
health  and  whcreabouts'that  have  found  their  way  to  F-y^^en.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  1  am  no  worse  than  I  ought  to  be  if  1  had  my  deserts 
tor  all  shortcomings,  and  gritetul  that  notwithstanding  them  I  am  per- 
mitted to  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel -wheelbarrow  it  j'ou  hke-at  the 
commenc-ment  of  the  year.  As  to  where  1  am  just  novr  and  where  I 
bave  dwelt  during  the  h«t  fifty  years,  or  what  1  have  done,  or  am  aup- 
Dosed  to  have  done,  in  a  past  generation,  is  for  present  porposea,  per- 
^imralsrlal;  still  it'the  curiosity  of  any  reader  of  -^^  '^"'^e 
,  t  m  of  mind  aboild  desire  those  particulars  and  ^J"-^,  ^  ^ocd  and 
sufficient  reason  for  their  possession,  he  can  have  them  by  post.  An 
Irran^mcTof  this  kind  may  poa^-ibly  avert  the  recurrence  ot  peat 
misunderstandings  and  slight  mistakes. 
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Being  happily  in  charity  with  all  men.-at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  ^esiroua  of  coatinulng  in  this  placid  frame  of  mind,  I  will  try  and 
be  modest  and  unassuming  ;  but  with  all  my  care  may  fail,  as  others 
have  failed  before  me  in  practising  what  they  preach.  But  I  am  not 
^ingf  to  write  in  fear  ana  ti^mbling.  nor  suppress  my  opinions  on  sub- 
jects that  may  come  to  the  front.  I  shall  ignore  all  individualities  in 
my  observations,  and  know  no  rank  nor  class.  Matters,  not  men,  will 
be  the  leading  idea,  though  sometimes  they  get  so  mixed  as  not  to  be 
very  easy  to  separate*  I  hope  all  this  is  consistent  with  modesty  ;  if  it 
is  not  I  cannot  be  modest,  and  there  ends  the  matter — that  is,  as  the 
theatrical  people  say,  the  prologue,  and  now  for  the  '*  patter." 

My  first  impression  is  that  we  have  begun  the  new  year  well.  A 
buoyant  feeling  of  hopefulness  pervades  the  editorial  address  for  the 
reasons  stated  therein.    Gardening  is  not  going  to  recede  but  advance  ; 

Fnblic  interest  in  horticulture  is  not  destined  to  contract  but  expand, 
am  as  confident  of  this  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  is  coming  to  pass. 
The  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  have  sharpened  endeavour, 
and  the  greater  and  better  the  supply  is  of  that  which  is  essential  to 
life— food  and  refreshment,  the  outcome  of  the  soil,  with  .the  beauties 
of  Nature  as  developed  by  skill — the  more  surely  will  a  demand  for  them 
be  created.  I  heard  something  like  a  groan  the  other  day  because  plants 
bad  to  be  sold  for  half  a  crown  now  that  would  have  realised  half  a 

Eaineaafewyears  ago;  but  what  of  that?  The  person  who  sold  a 
nndred  in  one  day,  as  he  did,  would  not  have  sold  a  dosen  if  half  that 
muaber  in  the  palmy  days  he  seemed  to  long  for.  When  tea  was  6s.  a 
pound  it  waa  no  bettec  for  the  dealers,  and  when  newspapers  were  half 
the  size  and  twice  or  thrice  the  price  they  are  now,  it  waa  no  better  foz 
tbe  vendors.  On  the  contrary  it  was  worse  for  them  and  for  everybody. 
Bach  are  my  impressions  of  the  editorial ;  but  I  must  pass  on. 

''A  YOBKSHIBB  A](ATSUit,**who  writes  likeaclergyman,lollow8  with 
greetings,  thoughtful  and  kindly.  He  recognises  the  facts  of  life,  and 
More— feminds  us  of  the  Great  Beyond.  There  are  moments  of  sadness 
in  the  life  of  everyone  ;  but  then  comes,  as  he  shows,  the  sunlight  on 
ihe  page.  May  it  be  a  happy  omen  to  him  and  to  all  who  love  their 
gardens  and  do  what  he  urges— their  duty.  Our  friend  informs  ns  he  is 
Ib  gardening  patter  a  Rose  man.  It  is  an  honourable  designation,  and 
pessibly  np  section  of  the  community  than  the  Bose-loving  section, 
scattered  as  its  constituents  are  all  over  the  land,  has  done  more  to 
foster  a  taste  for  gardening.  Many  a  plot  previously  dismal,  little  more 
than  a  weedy  waste,  has  been  by  the  mOuence  of  good  examples  made 
bright  and  sweet  with  what  is  and  will  remain  the  national  flower — ^the 
Rose.  May  the  year  be  a  great  Bose  year,  and  all  who  strive  to  make 
it  80  reap  reward  for  honest  endeavour  in  the  good  work. 

Then  our  good  adviser  tells  us  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  kindness  in 
our  little  controversies,  and  not  to  use  verbal  brickbats  fot  arguments. 
Very  good.  I  hope  we  shall  not,  nor  what  is  less  vulgar,  perhaps,  though 
not  more  admired,  seek  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  armour  of  a  supposed 
enemy  for  shooting  a  dart,  scarcely  visible  in  transit,  but  which  wounds 
him  for  whom  it  was  Intended.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  however,  I 
have  observed  persons  who  do  not  pretend  to  like  literary  combats  enjoy 
them  immensely  when  out  of  the  fray.  But  they  may  easily  continue 
too  long  and  grow  too  severe,  friendly  though  the  combatants  may  be 
personally.  I  have  often  tiiougfat  they  understood  each  other,  and  were 
merely  playing  before  the  public.  I  am  at  any  rate  in  the  happy 
position  of  not  having,  to  my  knowledge,  lost  a  friend  nor  made  an 
enemy  in  a  few  literary  skirmishes  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  We 
cannot  be  always  digging  and  delving,  or  "  singing  sweet  songs  of  love  ** 
to  each  other,  but  must  have  our  little  fracases  to  sharpen  the  wits,  like 
sparkling-wine.  But  we  may  all  remember,  and  we  ought  to  bear  stead- 
fastly in  mind,  the  great  truth  brou^t  before  us  so  opportunely,  that  "  a 
•oft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.'*  T  suspect,  however,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  our  race  to  be  combatant ;  anyhow  there  is  always  a  crush  in  Par- 
liament when  a  "  row  "  is  expected,  and  we  ought  to  find  the  best  of 
natnre9  there. 


Next  a  great  gardener  speaks,  a  man  of  whom  British  horticul- 
turists ought  to  be,  and  are,  proud-*  Mr.  David  Thomson.  I  have  had 
the  plcisuie  of  seeing  him  at  home  in  the  '^old  Duke's  time,'*  when  the 
•noble  demesne  of  Drumlanrig  was  nobly  kept.  It  was  a  treat  to  s  e 
the  gardens  then,  and  whatever  changes  death  may  have  wrought,  the 
ehief  centre  of  interest  to  gardeners  remains  in  the  man  (though  some 
lesser  souled  than  he  would  object  if  so  described)  who  has  done  so 
much  with  spade  and  pen  to  improve  the  craft  that  he  adorns.  Like  a 
veteran  he  stands  back  on  a  point  of  vantage  and  surveys  the  field.  To 
see  the  extent  of  a  wood  Wf«.  must  get  from  amongst  the  trees.  Recog- 
nising the  mighty  strides  that  have  been  mode  in  his  time  in  the  domain 
of  gardening,  he  has  faith  in  its  future  extension.  So  have  I.  Remedies 
are  found  for  ills  by  thrifty,  prudent,  and  enterprising  nations,  and 
peace  brings  prosperity,  of  which  gardens  are  sure  to  have  a  good  share 
in  this  land  of  gardens,  Great  Britain,  and  let  us  all  in  one  deep  wish  and 
prayer  add,  Ireland.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Thomson,  for  your  cheery  con- 
tribution, and  should  like  to  whisper  in  your  ear.  Write  again. 

Possibly,  however,  even  a  gardener  so  eminent,  and  with  such  a 
wide  range  of  experience,  may  fancy  he  does  not  know  what  to  write 
abont.  Let  me  reproduce  a  text.  ''  It  is  sad  to  see  the  public  tendency 
to  prefer  mere  size  to  quality,  for  in  the  markets  all  good  qualities 
must  go  to  the  wall  in  favour  of  size,'*    Nor  does  this  apply  to  fruits 


alone,  but  to  vegetables ;  nor  to  markets  alone,  but  to  shows.  It  la. 
"  sad  to  see  **  leaaing  prizes  awarded  to  Potatoes  unfit  to  form  part  of  a 
respectable  dinner.  Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  apoiled  if  a  reaction  doea 
not  soon  set  in,  and  Onions  in  the  form  of  flat-tooted  monstrosities  are 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  Seedsmen  cannot  be  blamed,  as  they  must  meet, 
the  demand  for  big  things,  but  judges  at  least  should  give  due  weight  to 
quality.  Not  long  ago  a  prize  was  very  nearly  awarded  to  Potatoea 
averaging  more  than  a  pound  each,  when  the  third  judge  pat  in  an- 
emphatic  **  No,'*  remarking  *'  if  you  honour  such  coarse  tubers,  and  oob« 
demn  the  smaller,  and  obviously  superior,  what  do  yon  think  the 
character  of  the  show  will  be  next  year  ?'*  They  saw  the  point,  and 
were  glad  they  escaped  making  a  great  blunder.  The  mnltitude,  no 
doubt,  must  have  bulk,  as  much  as  can  be  had  for  money,  but  tha 
majority  of  gardeners  do  not  cater  for  the  multitude,  and  many  of  them, 
if  xiot  moat,  grow  the  produce  of  gardens  too  big  by  half. 

"  0.  T.  C*  (page  3),  writes  well,  on  what  is  not  often  written  about 
by  a  master  of  its  culture,  that  gorgeous  terrestrial  Orchid  Disa  grandi- 
flora,  and  the  extract  from  Dr.  Harvey  in  which  its  natural  habitat  if 
so  vividly  described  is  highly  suggestive  and  instructive.  I  have  seen 
plants  apparently  quite  happy  in  haodlights,  with  the  lids  propped  np 
in  a  damp  position  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  in  summer,  also  in  the 
little  greenhouse  of  an  amateur,  facing  north  from  which  frost  waa  owljr 
just  excluded  in  winter.  "  D.,  Deal,"  and  Rev.  F.  Tyinons  have  also  tola 
us  how  they  succeed  with  this  plant,  which  is  not  difficult  to  manage 
when  its  requirements  are  understood,  and  the  citation  on  pa^  3  makei 
these  clearer  than  I  have  hitherto  seen.  The  best  Disss  that  have  oome 
under  my  observation  were  near  a  t&nk  at  the  end  of  the  Heath  houae 
at  Chatsworth,  "  between  a  door  and  a  ventilator,**  just  as  described  in 
the  notes  of  your  correspondent,  who  perhaps  has  seen  them  too.  There 
are  blue  Disas  now,  I  believe,  but  I  have  not  seen  them ;.  perbapa  some- 
body  can  tell  us  something  about  the  new  comers. 

Whobveb  penned  thearticleon"  Melon  Growing  Made  Basy**  (page  6) 
is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  worker.  There  is  no  flourish  about  him.  Yon  mar 
almost  see  "  P.  D.  T.**  carrying  oat  the  details  he  points  out,  with^goooL 
crops  at  the  end.  Such  practical  notes  are  of  tetX  service  to  manyt  te 
the  inexperienced  are  always  with  us  taking  the  places  of  otheca  who 
have  passed  to  higher  ffrades,  and  it  ia  hopM  they  always  wiU  be,  foe 
armies  can  only  be  kept  at  the  full  strength  by  the  aooession  of 
recruits. 


Akd  now  I  come  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Iggulden.  His  **  Fads  abont 
Grapes"  have  been  throughout  sensible  and  good,  but  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  little  to  differ  about  in  his  notes.  He  says,  on  page  4, 
that  *'  Alicante  is  superior  to  Gros  Maroc  as  usually  met  with,  Grot 
Oolman  and  Alnwick  Seedling.**  That  ia  not  quite  my  experieaoe. 
Gros  Maroc  vari  s  greatly,  and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  good  as  it  looksL  f 
have  tried  samples  of  all  the  Grapes  named  from  three  districts  lately. 
The  Gros  Colmana  in  each  were  superior  to  either  Alieante  or  Groa 
Maroc,  and  so  was  Alnwick  Seedling.  I  have  only  once  found  tbia 
inferior  to  Alicante  from  Vines  in  the  same  house,  but  ft  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  easy  culture,  and  as  a  late  Grape  for  untrained 
amateurs.  By  far  the  best  Groa  Oolmans  I  have  tasted  tfaiayear  aiidl 
much  superior  to  any  Alicantes  I  have  tried,  were  grown  at  the  Weril 
Lynn  vineyard.  Mr.  Iggnlden  does  not  appear  to  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Golden  Queen.  I  know  only  of  two  gardeners  who  grow  it 
well->Mr.  Allis  at  Old  Warden,  and  Mr.  Wallis  of  Keele  Hall.  Mrs. 
Pearson,  to  my  mind,  is  far  In  advance  of  it.  Mr.  Mcintosh  has  it  -imt 
at  Duneevan  every  year,  where  it  ranks  among  the  best  In  his  good  ool^ 
lection,  and  now  Mr.  Goodacre  speaks  a  strong  word  in  its  praise,  and  a 
Grape,  I  fancy,  cannot  be  veij  bad  that  he  calls  good.  But  I  see.  the 
*'  facts  **  are  not  finished,  therefore  I  will  say  no  more  on  Mis.  Fsanon 
at  present ;  but  just  one  more  word  about  Alicante:  I  think  it  is  a  good 
variety  for  bad  Grape  growers,  though  many  good  ones  produoe  it  gnmd 
in  appearance  and  even  fairly  good  in  quality,  though  in  that  respect  I 
am  not  able  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  a  seooad  or  thiid-ista^Grape. 

I  PASS  the  Orchids  with  the  remaik  confirmatory  of  the  observations 
of  **  J.  J.**  that  more  Orchids  are  miifed  by  overpotting  than  by  any 
other  mistake  in  management,  except  a  want  of  eleanlineas,  aad  I  do  not 
think  that  such  names  as  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  MaoM^ggins  are 
appropriate  for  this  aristocratic  race  of  plants.  If  Oncidinm  Joneaianiim 
had  been  named  in  "  popular  **  fashion  it  would  be  Oncidium  Bar.  Mr. 
Jones — ^the  clergyman  who  flowered  it,  and  this  would  scarcely  be  more 
euphonious  and  suitable  than  the  latinised  appellation.  But  perhaps  I 
may  be  prejudiced  in  this  matter  through  my  aristocratic  t^dencies, 
which  I  have  tried  to  shake  off,  but  they  were  renewed  the  other  day 
through  dining  with  a  noble  lord,  and  I  fear  I  ehall  not  be  quite  myself 
again  till  I  have  done  a  little  digging. 

I  GOULD  say  much  about  woods  and  plantations,  having  had  a  few 
scores  of  thousands  of  trees  through  my  hands  and  watched  them  grow 
into  money.  Mr.  R.  Parker  has  placed  his  finger  on  a  great  blot  in  the 
management  of  many  estates,  or  rather  two  blots — 1,  neglect  in  planting ; 
2,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  sad  to  see — ruined  plantations  through 
want  of  timely  and  83'8tematic  thinning.  Similar  neglect  is  painfully 
flagrant  in  many  shrubberies  where  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees 
have  been  purchased  at  considerable  cost,  only  to  be  spoiled.  A 
reformation  is  greatly  neede<l  in  the  planting  and  management  of  trees 
and  plantations.    Vast  tracts  of  land  now  profitless  mi^ht  bring  in  a 
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substantial  return  in  a  few  years  if  properly  planted  and  the  trees  not 
left  to  ruin  each  other  through  oyercrowaing. 

Several  letters  have  appeared  denoting  a  little  uneasiness  among 
untfer  gardeners,  while  some  of  the  "  heads  "  do  not  see^i  to  be  alto- 
gether comfortable.  It  is  no  use  mincing  matters  nor  attempting .  to 
liide  existing  facts.  There  have  alwajrs  b^n  a  few  greedy  knd  exacting 
gardeners  out  of  the  many  who  are  just  the  reverse,  and  there  have 
always  been  namby-pamby  youngsters  who  thmkthey  "do  all  the  work" 
while  everybody  else  gets  all  the  plums  and  the  praise.  I  could  relate 
some  rather  curious  experiences  on  this  subject.  I  have  heard  of  one 
gene'rbus  member  of-  the  craft  winning  a  valuable  cup  and  a  good  rbund 
sum  giving  the  money  to  his  youthful  helper ;  and  of  another— well,  I 
will  hot  say  just  now  exactly  what  I  have  heard  about  him— but  to  put 
It  mildly,  he  does  not  treat  his  subordinates  with  half  the  consideration 
tiu»  his  master  tfhows  towardp  him.'  In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  had 
experienoe  on  both^des  of  the  question,  wlien  a  gardener  ifi  aljpwed  to 
make  all  he  can' at^  shows,  and  keep  it,  he  ^ould  not  press  on  his 
assigtants  too  hardly  nor  work  them  excessively  in  season  and  out  of 
season  for  his  own  profit,  and  these  in  turn  should  not  indulge  in  "  great 
expectations,**  but  be  content  with  a  little  of  the  encouragement  that 
may  and  shotild  be  given,  and'whteh  in  inany  cases  is  readily  granted 
insoihe  form  or  other,  thSs  at  the  same  time  stimulating  to  farther ' 
cflfort  and  sweetening  labour.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  very  calm 
lefiedtion  is  needed  on  both  sides,  and  each  shoald  endeavour  to  grasp 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  then  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the.  grand  old  rul^  the  fairest  and  the  most  just  that  <ian  be  adduced, 
of- doing  tinto  ofthers  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  If  the 
men  couM  think  the  matter  over  fully  from  the  master's  standpoint, 
apd  the  masters  look  at  it  from  the  tnen*s  position,  no  harm  could  be 
done,  whilfe  there  would  at  least  be  the  potelbility  of  good  resulting. 

Judging  from  yhat  is  not  infrequently  heard,  I  think  I  must  be  a 
little  differently  constituted  Irom'seme  who  have  a  good  desire  to  share 
in  the  literature  of  gardening,  inasmuch  as  while  they  "  qannot  find 
ai^hing  to  write  ab(mfc,V:I.oan  find  a  great  d^l  more  than  I  ean  deal 
with.  J[eve  I  am,  not  half  way  throng  one  itsae  of  the  Journal,  and 
mast  8to]»  my  pen,  even  with  one  of  the  best  articleB  before  lae^that  on 
packing  fruit  by  Hn  Pettigr^w.  It  is  rare  jbdeed'  to  fiod  aenbject, 
however  ably  handled^  exhaustively  treated  and  leavixig  n^hing  more 
to  be  said.  Thought  gives  birth  to  thought,  anid  mind  ij^tuences  mind, 
impresBions  being  formed  either  in  harmony  with  or  anfeipathjF  to  those 
Teoorded,  for  reasons  which  if  adduced  would  add  to  the  conimon  stock 
of  faiowiedce.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  effort,  at  least  1  cannot 
"  knock  off^  a  series,  of  notes,  however  simple  they  may  be,  without 
BOTae  delibeiation,  and  I  only  r^ret  that  moire  cannot  be  given  very 
often  fer  reducing;  their  crudity.  I  am  not  a*  believer  in  the  <*  born 
geniiis"  tbeoiy.  Witli  the  exception  of  about  one  in  ten  mUlions  a 
man  is  what  he  makes  himself,  whether  a  genius  or  a  fool^  or  the  im- 
personality of  any  giqsder^  between,'  and  there  is  laot.  an  intelligent 
aspirant  who  reads  these  notes  who  cannot,  if  he  tries,  not  fitfully,  but 
perseveringly,  soon  reaoh  what  -ii^any  la  ripe  gardener  has  attained — a 
higher  grade  in  the  ranks,  the  fighting  rank^  if  vou  will,  of  the  army  of 
hoiticnlturists,  than  3s  occupied  oy^ and  here  is  the  new  aiad  neutral, 
sign  manual  for  1888— SPEbTATOB. 

l>ar  '' 

rM,  —  In  reference  ,to  the  observations  of  a  leading  gardener 
on  page  27  last  week,  iin^  my  thoughts  thereon,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
often  noticed  whe»  a  judged  in  summing  up  a  cas^  highly  compliments 
one  of  the  advocates  at  the  outset,  tl>e  flattered  man  is  almost  sure  to 
lose  in  the  end,  and  therefore  I  shall  net  be  surpHsed  if  I  have  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  this  same  leading  gaidener  before  the  year  is  out. 
Let  us  hope^e  shall  both,  and  lill  other^  keep  in  tune.^S. 


HTBBIDISING  AND  CBOSS-FBBTiLlSATlON. 

CARNATIONS.:        ... 

BuFEBBurG'te^yowr  report  oflbe  American  Commsssion:  at  Ohicago 
on  the  above  subject, .  which  appeared  in  yo.or  issues  of  the  15th  and 
29th  ultimo,  Mr.  G.  X.  Starr  spei^  of  the  Carnation  in  particular  and 
his  experience  in  ^cross-fertilisatbn  in  America,  allow  me  to  confirm 
some  of  his  notes  as  to  the  ^me  work  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  ¥*ollow- 
ing  npon  the  scientific  researches  of  Professor  Charles  Darwin  and  the 
hints  given  in  that  able  work  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor's  '*  Flowers,  their 
Origin,  Design,  Aic,"  I  noticed  the  most  able  natural  fertilisers  of  the 
Carnation  are  the  humble  bees  (Bombns  terrestris).  It  seems  as 
far  as  I  have  noticed  that  the  hive  bees  have  not  power  sufficient  to 
open  the  petals  to  get  to  the  nectaries.  Whether  the  night  moths 
(lepidoptera)  work  these  flowers  with  their  powerful  long  probosces  or 
npt  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  evident  to  me  it  would 
require  more  than  the  strength  of  the  hive  bee  to  do  so.  It  is  certain 
that  after  the  visit  of  the  humble  bee  to  a  flower  it  is  no  use  for  show, 
for  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  centre,  disarranging  the  petals  so  much  that 
they  cannot  be  re-arranged  by  dressing.  Having  raised  twelve 
sellings  of  some  merit  during  the  l^t  five  years  from  purchased  seed, 
and  having  a  dark  crimson  ''  Gipsy  King  "  of  a  strong  robust  constitu- 
tion, smooth,  stont  petalled,  very  floriferous,  and  throwing  grass  so 
early  that  layers  struck  as  soon  as  fiowered  in  August  may  be  bloomed 
as  early  as  the  end  of  November  under  glass,  equal  to  the  summer 
bloom  ;  I  made  this  the  male  and  took  "  The  Governor  "  as  the  female 


plant.  Three  days  after  fertilising  I  found  the  petals  of  the  female 
beginning  to  curl,  and  they  soon  became  disarranged,  and  having  con- 
cluded that  they  were  no  longer  needed,  the  power  of  the  sap  having 
been  diverted  to  the  growth  of  the  sc^  and  supplying  nutriment  to 
tthe  ovaries,  I  removed  the  petals,  a  few  daily,  soon  leaving  the  seed  pod 
freed  from  any  material  likely  to  cause  it  to  damp  ;  on  the  other  hand 
I  left  a  few  others  with  the  petals  in  them.  The  result  was  that  the  pods 
of  the  latter  damped,  but  the  others  soon  developed  into  large  pods  of 
seed.  I  gathered  six  pods  of  this  same  crosis  on  the  1st  October,  three 
of  which  I  fertilised  on  one  division  of  the  pistil,  and  the  oth^  three 
on  both,  and  these  I  am  keeping  distinct,  as  I  anticipate  a  different  re* 
suit.  I  sowed  the  seed  after  exposing  it  three  days  on  a  sunny  shelf, 
and  in  four  days  after  sowing  I  was  surprised  to  find  nearly  every  seed 
had  germinated,  and  have  now  nearly  400  plants,  2  inches  high,  pricked 
off  into  boxes  and  placed  on  a  top  shelf  near  to  the  glass  iaa  cool 
house,  where  they  continue  strong  and  sturdy..  I  intend  potting  singly 
in  February  and  removing  to  a  cold  frame,  and  expect  tnem  to  bloom 
from  August  to  October  this  yeaa.  This  woold  bear  out  Mr.  Stazx*s  ex- 
perience, except  that  I  am  in  advance  of  Mr.  Starr  by  four  months,  and 
1  may  add  the  experiment  was  upon  plants  in  the  open  ground  and 
not  under  glass.  The  result  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  in  Sep- 
tember, and  by  then  be  able  to  accord  a  cross  with,  ^*  Mary  Moiris,"  a 
plant  raised  last  year,  just  bloomed,  deeper  in  colour,  larger^and^of .  the 
twb  more  robust.  I  app'snd  a  few  short  notes  as  to  growth,  Jkc^  for 
amateurs. 

How  TO  Grow  and  Show  Cabnatio^b  and  JPicotbbs.— »SW^.— 
Stiff  loam  or  decayed  turf  three  parts,. leaf  mould  one  part,.'miz  road 
grit  or  coarse  sand  to  render  it  open.  «' 

i^^iit^.-^Pot  in  the  above,  keep  them  in  a  cold-frame  during'  winter, 
giving  air  in  open  weather,  plant  In  border  (or  shift  into  larger  pots)  in 
AprU. 

Stakirig. — Use  two  sticks,  tie  round  same  with  bast,  resting  the  stem 
t)etweeo. 

Waiterj-~*Thaj  should  never  want  water.  In  dry  weather  water 
twice  a  day  (if  needed).  In  continuous  dry  weather  put  a  little  moss 
or  coooa-nut '  fibre  refuse  round  tl^e  roots  to  produce  continual 
humidity. 

Mtfotre. — When  buds  are  forming  the  only  manure  should  be  liquid 
from  sheeps'  droppings  or  cowdung  twice  a  week.  Avoid  all  artificial 
manures.  *  These  and  strong  liquid  make  the  colours  run. 

PrejMring  for  5?bu>.— Preserve  a  leading  bud,  pinch  off  second  and 
third  so  as  to  force  strength  into  first,  bud.  If  buds  begin  to  split,  cut 
the  calyx  down  slightly  at  each  division  to  help  equal  bursting. 

Jhfiuiw^'^BTLt  little  is  needed  to  a  good  flower.  The  guard  petals 
should  be  oat,  smooth,  and  flower  round,  the  others  should  be  arranged 
evenly'  to'  overlap  ihjd  divisions  of  the  under  ones.  Bone  tweesers  Jare  best 
for  this  purpose,  which  should  be  made  warm  as  the  dressing  -is'^one. 

Quality  of  Moioers  for  Show.—lj  Boundness.  2,  Smoothness  of 
petal.  8t£»ven  odour.  4,  Brightness  of  colour.  5,  Deptii'Ol  flower. 
The  inner  petaltS  should  be  well  up.    .       .   . 

Minoiug.^Hhow  on  cards  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  roundivsles  cut 
to  the  centre.  Some  put  a  second  ring  not  quite  so  larger  and  cut  ift 
slits  in  the.  centre^  and  this  if  fiirced  u^y  over  the  lower  tiaft  of  the 
calyx  will  set  the  flower  ut>  off  the  box.  Flowers  should  be  equal  in 
size  (if  possible),  the  Uirgest  (if  any)  in  t^  back  row*  The  bormust  be 
made  slopiiig  4  intehes  h^h  at  thebank,  d  inches  at^front,  holes  for  cups 
S|  inehhB  apart •ei<di  way.  Arrange  the  totours  so  that  one  does  not 
mar  the  others.  '   * 

•  Oromng.^lt  in  potei  these  should  be  at  least  6  inches  over.  If  out 
of  doors  in  border  (it  is  best  to  have  some  of  both),  see  that  the  ground 
is  turned  in  winter  to  be  seasoned  by  frost  and  mix  in  leaf  mould, 
cow  (fung,  and  road  grit  or  burnt  ashes  (or  turf  if  the  ground  is  light). — 
W.  GiLBBBT,  Bishop's  Waltham.  -  < 


WHITE  CUCUMBER. 


•'"I  BEO  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  white  Cucumber,  which  I  have 
grown  this  last  summer.  It  is  known  that  the  Vegetable  MaSrrow  will 
produce  both  green  and  white  fruit  from  the  seeds  of  a  green  fruit,  or 
^Ice  rersd ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  origin  of 
different  coloured  fruits  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  Cucumber 
plant.  But  this  last  sutomer,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  seeds  of  a  green  Cucumber  give  rise  to  plants  which  bore 
white  and  green  fruit ;  and  the  following  arc  the  facts  connected  with 
that  occurrence. 

For  several  years  I  have  orrown  the  long  prickly  Cucumber  out  of 
doors,  and  have  obtained  seed  for  the  following  year.  In  1886  the  seed 
was  obtained  as  usual ;  but  the  plants  springing  from  it  yielded  this  last 
summer  both  green  and  white  fruit  in  about  equal  proportion,  and  of 
equal  size.  I  allowed  one  of  each  kind  to  ripen,  and  with  the  seed  of  the 
white  one  I  shall  experiment  next  season  to  see  whether  the  plants  will 
yield  only  white  fruit,  or  mixed  white  and  green  fruit,  or  whether  the 
fruit  will  revert  to  the  original  type— the  green  Cucumber. 

Probably  this  sport  of  Nature  may  not  be  new  to  you,  though  it  is  un- 
common to  me ;  but  I  forward  to  you  some  seeds  of  tbe  white  sort,  by 
which  experiments  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  h\s  a-i  interest  in 
watching  the  result.— Geo.  Viner  Ellis. 


JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


WILUAU  ALLBK  RICH&BOSOH. 

Ik  leply  to  "  A  LeuI;  Gudener  "  I  maj-  itate  tlwt  this  Ro«e  doei  well 
Tiii>leT  glsK  ««rlr  Id  the  aaason.  It  gjows  well,  eren  luxuriantly,  and 
flowara  freely  whether  forced  or  allowed  to  come  into  flower  natarall;  in 
n  cool  hoQM.  Well  ripened  plants  by  gentle  forcing  can  be  bad  In 
bloom  from  the  middle  of  February.  It  does  well  grown  in  pots  either 
trained  under  the  roof,  or  the  strong  shoota  trained  roand  Atb  stakes 
placed  round  the  aides  of  the  pot  in  antnmli.  If  the  last  method  Is 
practised  after  stroag  aboots  issae  from  the  base  after  flowering  the  old 
wood  can  all  be  L'at  away  and  the  yonng  ones  trained  ander  the  roof 
until  they  are  ripe.  They  can  th«n  be  placed  outside  a'cnred  to  a  wall 
or  fence  nntil  they  hare  been  espoaed  to  frost,  which  will  indnce  coraplet; 
real.  It  will  do  splendidly  planted  ont,  and  the  flowers  early  in  the 
season  will  last  longer  fresh  in  water  than  those  of  any  Rose  I  know. 

The  plants  pnrchased  now  will  not  do  for  forcing.  They  shoald, 
whether  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  be  brought  forward  into  growth 
nnder  cool  conditions.  To  start  them  in  heat  or  attempt  to  force  them 
the  first  seaaon  will  rain  tbcm.  We  presume  those  purcbssed  will  be 
plants  lifted  from  the  open  groond.  Planting  oat  la  strongly  advised, 
iT  practicable,  to  keeping  them  in.  pots.  In  the  latter  they  are  coafincd 
at  tbelr  rooU,  and  naturally  declioe  in  rigour  after  a  few  seaaNia  even 
noder  the  beat  of  treatment,  nnlest  thej  are  transferred  annnally  into 
larger  pots.— \V,  B. 

FORCIKO  ROSBa 
I  AH  glad  to  see  in  to-day's  Jonmal  a  column  Bpecially  tor  Rotes- 
Though  I  have  long  grown  in  quantity  Roses  at  alt  times  of  the  yesir, 
yet,  like  "  A  Suburban  Amateur,"  I  much  wish  some  really  able  Rose 
forcer,  from  large  experience,  would  tell  ua  in  "  our  Journal "  all  about 
how  Roses  should  be  and  can  be  best  grown  in  December,  jMiuary, 
.February,  March,  and  April,  including  the  best  and  most  practical  kind 
of  house  and  heating  arrangements. 

I  have  been  a  diligent  r^er  of  our  Journal  for  seventeen  years,  and 
whilst  I  readily  admit  more  valuable  practical  knowledge  of  Rose- 
growing  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  it  during  that  time  than  all 
other  papers  put  together,  yet  I  wish  to  say  but  little  on  the  subject  of 
forcing  Rosea  haa  been  given. 
The  four  papers  in  Oan 
amongst  the  best  available,  b 
fuller  and  more  exhaustive  than  those  or  of  anything  now  pnbliahed.- 
8.  a.,  Hrrt: 

ROSE  QUBaTIOSi 
I  AM  nneh  obliged  to  those  correspondenta  who  have  written  in 
answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  liave  a  few  worda  to  My  in  reply.  Hr. 
D.  Qilmonr  js  an  eBthuslastic  patron  of  the  seedling  Briar,  and  he  advo- 
cates what  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me  when  I  saw  hia  aiUcle  in  tlie 
"Bosarian'a  Year-Book,"  I  mean  auttinfc  off  the  tap  root  even  before 
the  seedling  is  budded.  In  my  innocence  I  thought  the  great.  If  not 
the  sole,  advantage  of  the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock  was  tl^  poseessloD  i 
of  a  tap  root.  If  this  has  (o  be  cut  away  in  order  to  make  it  root 
horizontally  like  the  cutting,  I  am  even  more  inclined  than  tiefore  to 
give  my  preference  to  the  latter.  For  what  advantage  under  these 
circumstances  has  the  seedling  I  "Its  greater  vimur,"  says  Ur,  Oil- 
mour.  But  with  me  cuttinea  of  the  same  age  have  made  as  much 
top  and  mote  root  than  seciTlings  ;  however.  I  have  never  tried  the 
plan  of  depriving  the  latter  of  their  tap  roots.  I  wonder,  by-the-by, 
whether  anyone  has  trieil  the  aecdling  lunettL 

Mr.  ailmoursays,  "The  greatest  merit  the  seedling  haa  Is  that  it 
is  grown  from  seed,  seedlings  being  as  a  rule  more  vigorous  than  cut- 
tings." If  I  may  quote  from  the  "Year-Book,"  he  there  explains  tlia 
statement  thus  : — "  The  cutting  is  part  of  a  branch  cut  from  a  tree,  and 
made  to  root  by  a  certain  course  of  treatment.  The  seedling  is  a  per- 
fect plant  grown  from  the  seed  of  ttie  wild  Rose."  Now  it  is,  I  think, 
an  interesting  question  whether  the  atatcment  that  a  seedling  is  a  more 
perfect  plant  than  a  cutting,  is  much  more  than  sentiment.  1  think 
moat  people  would  say  that  there  is  at  least  something  of  trutfa  in  it, 
and  that  all  plants  are  likely  to  suffer  from  too  much  or  too  long  con- 
tinued artificial  propagation.  They  would  probably  point  to  the  un- 
healthy constitutions  of  the  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  or  Hoorpark  Apricot 
as  instances  of  this,  and  If  rosarians,  would  perhaps  bring  forward  the 
alleged  tendency  to  canker  in  Marshal  Niel,  and  the  slow  dcgenent- 
tloQ  of  other  Roses,  such  as  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  But  these 
argumenta  would  not  apply  to  the  Briar,  which  is  only  occasionally 
propagated  in  an  artiticLal  manner,  and  I  think  a  majority  would  say 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  cutting  Briar  would  be  as  perfect  a 
plant  as  the  seedling,  especially  if  the  latter  were  deprived  of  Its  tap 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  i«  fair  to  allude  in  this  place  lo  another 
statement  in  the  "  Year  Book  "  by  Mr.  Oilmour  on  this  subject.  My 
hear  y  apologies  to  him,  if  lam  "not  in  order."  He  therein  says  the 
seedling  Briar  does  not  make  suckers,  "at  any  rat«,  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent,  or  the  halt  of  it,  that  the  cutting  does The 


cutting  is  full  of  eyes  to  start  with,  and  will  anybody  attempt  to  argno 
that  the  boys  who  are  employed  in  nurseries  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
can  remove  the  eyes  from  the  cuttings  ao  well  and  so  completely  as  to  ■ 
make  cuttlnga  equal  to  seedlings,  which  latter  have  no  eyes  on  their 
roots  at  all  V^  That  boys  are  fallible  is  an  axiom  weU  understood  by 
IW^encrs  and  most  people.  The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
have  a  aaylag  that  "  A  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys  are  only  halt  a  bo<,  and 
three  boys  are  no  boy  at  all,"  the  meaning  ot  which,  of  oonrso,  U  that 
when  boys  get  together  they  are  sure  to  play  and  "  humbug."  But  la  It 
not  a  little  "  rough  "  on  Briar  cuttlofc  to  say  that  it  is  suhioct  to  suckers 
because  boys  are  not  trustworthy,  aiid  because  some  people  neglect  the 
good  old  adage,  "  If  yon  want  a  thing  well  done  do  it  yoorself  V  Many 
thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Oilmour  for  his  notes,  which  are  always 
interenting. 

I  om  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Worthlngton  Q.  Smith  lot  his  kind 
answer  to  my  query.  I  did  not  know  that  mildew  was  ever  invisible  In 
Its  summer  stsges.  The  case  which  I  had  In  my  mind  of  Bose  mildew 
in  a  greenhouse  was  this  :  In  April,  18Sa,  I  moved  a  Martchol  Niel 
standard  which  had  stood  out  all  the  winter,  and  was  pruned  (o  within 
an  Inch  or  two  of  the  stock,  with  no  leaf  rpmaining,  into  a  house  where, 
to  the  be«t  of  my  knowledje,  there  hod  been  no  Roaea  before ;  it  made 
three  long  shoots  during  the  sutnmer,  on  which  I  never  saw  a  lign  ot 
mildew,  and  I  often  examined  IL  Towards  the  end  of  next  March 
mildew  app'-ared  where  there  had  bean  a  little  too  much  ventllatioD.  It 
looked  as  if  it  had  come  in  through  the  abutter,  bat  if  the  simple  apores 
are  aometlmcs  invisible  to  the  naked  «ye,  I  auppose  mildew  waa  present 
during  tbe  previous  summer,  though  undetected. 

Many  thanks  to  "  B,  C.  B."  for  his  recommendations  of  prenrations 
against  mildew  and  thrips.  I  thought  I  had  explained  that  the  varie- 
titK  which  with  me  are  spoiled  by  thrips  are  just  those  which  are 
equally  damageil  by  the  cloarast  water  when  once  they  are  in  bloom. 
and  therefore  nothing  liquid  can  be  used.  Preventive  me 
against  mildew  and  thrips  a[«  what  we  want. — W.  R,  Raillkh. 


THE  CATALPAS. 

The  nutjorit;  of  bardf  trew  grown  in  thu  oonntry  poaiessinK 
any  flonU  beanty  prodooe  their  Bowen  in  eariy  apring,  and  th« 
ornamental  ahraba  ooItlTated  hora  are  mostly  similar  in  this  reapect, 
BO  that  by  midanmmer  there  are  few  attraotiona  left  in  gardens 
where  treee  and  ahrabfl  are  nlned.  The  Catalpas,  however,  provide 
a  much  later  floral  display,  and  if  for  this  aJone,  they  would  be 
worthy  attention  ;  but  tney  posseaa  several  other  good  qnalities, 
such  as  floorishing  near  towns,  posseesing  a  remarkably  stroni; 
vitality,  beine  of  qnick  growth,  and  with  their  broad  fresh  green 
Itavee  are  raiOly  beautifuT  for  their  foliage,  and  nsefol  oh  shade- 
affording  trew.  They  certainly  also  have  a  few  defeeta,  bnt  tbej 
are  chiefly  experienced  in  northern  or  expoeed  sitnations,  and  in 
the  south  maQj  handsome  ipeaimeDs  may  be  seen  that  for  half  a 
century  have  been  amongst  the  most  idmired  occnpanta  of 
gardens 

CATA^PA  BI0NOIII0IDB3. 

The  tree  so  ftenerally  known  ai  "  the  Gatolpa  "  is  now  recog- 
nised by  anthoritiee  under  tbe  above  title ;  Che  name  C.  syringn- 
folia,  which  is  also  widely  osad  in  norseriee  and  gardens,  having 
been  formerly  given  to  the  same  tree,  and  is  now  ranked  as  a 
synonym  of  C.  bignoruoides.  The  adoption  of  these  two  names  haa 
oausea  some  oonfusion,  and  even  now  it  is  not  unoommon  to  find 
them  classed  as  distinct  in  trade  lists.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers 
referred  this  tree  to  the  genua  Bignonia,  to  which  it  is  oloaely 
related,  and  it  was  consequently  deacribed  as  Bignonia  Catftlpa  in 
several  botanical  works.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  same 
designation  has  been  conferred  apon  at  least  two  other  species — 
namely,  0.  Kmmpferi  and  O.  speoioaa,  tbe  former  by  Ktempf er  and 
Thunberg  when  describing  the  plants  of  Japan,  and  the  utter  by 
writers  on  the  North  American  Flora. 

Catalpa  bignonioides  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  gardens,  as 
it  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Mark  Cateaby  from  Carolina  in  ITU. 
It  is  faitbfullv  deacribed  by  Phillip  Hiller,  and  it  was  included  in 
tbe  Kew  ooUection  at  the  time  Alton  published  hie  "  Hortns 
Kewensis."  The  tree  ia  a  native  of  Qeorgia  and  neighbonring 
States,  bnt  it  waa  early  and  extensirely  planted  for  ornamental  in 
the  townaof  the  northern  States  as  far  as  Hanachnsetts,  and  ia  now 
a  common  tree  over  a  wide  area.  London  in  referring  to  it  aaye, 
"  The  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  call  the  tree  Bois  Shavanon  from 
its  being  found  in  abandonee  on  the  banks  of  the  Shavanon  now 
called  the  CumberUnd  ;"  but  as  will  be  noted  farthrr  on,  Dr. 
Bngelmann  conaiders  this  term  was  applied  to  C.  speciosa,  and  bad 
B  different  origin.  In  the  southern  oonntiee  of  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  the  Catalpa  grows  as  rapidly  at  in  its  native  land, 
quite  a  good  sized  tree  being  formed  ia  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
this  has  recommended  it  to  many  planters.  Another  advantage  is 
that  it  succeeds  in  damp  situations  where  some  Conifers  and  othw 
trees  will  not  exist,  bnt  with  the  common  Birch,  Poplars,  and 
Willows  it  flourishes  admirably.  A  waterlog'ged  soil  is  not  snitable 
for  it,  but  it  does  not  object  to  abundant  moisture  where  there  is 
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^^t'^Srth'^^K'  h«?^.^T<jf'"i!,  fl  "  !^*^1,  ""^'  I  ^^T^'  *•"'  ''■«  '"^«"'  part  of  it  «  th«t  a  pwviouB  Btom  nearly 
goroM  groirtli  nntfl  .  height  of  30  or  40  fwt  M  attained,  and  |  a.  large  had  been  prodno^  and  from  some  accident  it  had  tb 


Fis.  7.— CATALPA   BIGNOmOIDES. 


sCter  tbat  it  beoomes  more  spreading  and  bnshy  owing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nonierane  strong  lateral  branches. 

A  tree  in  mj  garden  at  Merton  is  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  I 
IwTesfen,  althongh  it  is  not  of  remarkable  aiie.  It  is  about  40  feet 
faigfh,  Titli  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter  nt  the  base  and  widely  spreading 


be  cat  down  close  to  the  soil ;  a  shoot  from  this  was,  however 
taken  np  and  has  now  for  munj  years  attained  its  foil  size. 
The  tree  tbos  had  two  lives  as  it  ware,  and  probably  dates 
from  some  time  in  the  last  centnir.  This  Catalpn  produoes  ita 
leavea  very  late,  and  they  are  rarely  f  ally  out  until  the  end  of 
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May.  They  are  also  destroyed  by  the  first  severe  frost,  and  in  the 
past  autumn  both  it  and  an  old  Mulberry  were  almost  denuded  of 
their  leaves  in  one  night.  The  largest  leaves  are  1  foot  lon^  by 
8  inches  broad,  heart-shaped,  and  tapering  at  the  tip,  of  a  peculiarly 
bright  fresh  green,  quite  distinct  from  the  majority  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  in  contrast  with  a  dark  Pinus  and  Arbor-Yitie  the  tint  is 
very  striking.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  freely  every  year 
during  Auffust,  and  they  are  occasionally  followed  by  long  narrow 
pods  8  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  but  this  rarely  happens  except 
after  a  hot  summer.  Strangely  enough  the  tree  did  not  bear  one 
fruit  last,  year,  although  the  season  was  so  favourable  ;  perhaps 
it  was  too  dry.  In  some  gardens  this  Catalpa  bears  its  fruits  more 
frequentl^r,  certain  peculiuitiee  of  situation  no  doubt  helping  it. 
In  tne  United  States  the  fruits  often  remain  on  the  tree  until  the 
following  spring. 

When  in  flower  the  tree  is  very  handsome,  the  large  panicles 
being  borne  in  great  numbers,  and  for  a  fortnight  or  more  these 
expand  in  succession.  The  corollas  are  peculiarly  crumpled,  with 
spreading  lobes  and  a  short  inflated  tube,  white  with  yellow  lines 
in  the  throat,  and  numerous  small  violet  or  purple  dots,  which  give 
it  a  beautiful  appearance,  something  like  the  spotted  Olozinias. 
The  calyx  has  a  dark  purplish  tinge,  the  pedicels  being  similar,  and 
they  serve  to  show  up  the  flowers  still  more.  The  illustration 
([fig.  7)  represents  a  panicle  of  ordinary  siie,  many  exceeding  it 
in  length,  and  with  larger  individual  flowers.  They  are  almost 
useless  for  cutting,  as  tiiey  last  but  a  short  time  when  placed 
in  water. 

The  tree  is  almost  solely  planted  here  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  a  moderately  sheltered  position  should  be  chosen  when  possible, 
as  the  leaves,  being  of  delicate  texture,  are  soon  torn  and  injured 
by  wind.  The  wood  being  yery  brittle,  the  branches  are  soon 
broken  and  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  completely  spoiled.  In  the 
south  it  is  rarely  injured  by  frost,  but  the  previous  season's  growths 
if  unri^ned  are  occasionally  killed.  Owing  to  its  starting  so  late  in 
the  spring  it  usu&lly  escapes  the  frosts  that  are  often  so  disastrous 
to  fruit  trees.  The  wood  is  very  light,  but  when  matured  and 
well  seasoned  is  said  to  be  durable,  and  large  numbers  of  trees  haye 
been  planted  by  the  railway  lines  in  North  America  to  furnish 
timber.  Judging  by  the  wood  produced  heie,  howeyer,  it  would 
not  be  expected  to  be  of  much  use,  as  it  is  extremely  brittle  and 
pithy.  The  bark  is  of  a  codey  nature,  grey,  or  almost  white,  and  it 
n  said  to .  possess  some  m^ioiaal  valne.  One  curious  character  is 
the  freedom  with  which  shoots  are  produced  from  all  parts  of  the 
old  branches  or  stems  when  cut  back  or  injured  in  any  way. 

The  variety  of  C  bignonioides  named  aurea,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  rich  golden  leaves,  has  come  into  notice  of  Ute  y^n,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  ornamental  foliage  trees  we  possess.  Throaghoat 
the  summer,  especially  in  warm  bright  seasons,  the  leaves  assume  a 
ffolden  hue  that  is  most  effective  amongst  variegated  or  green- 
leaved  slirubs  or  trees.  .  Last  season  I  saw  a  large  quarter  of  young 
specimens  of  this  variety  in  a  nursery  near  Richmond,  and  the 
unusually  rich  colour  was  very  notable.  Though  not  frequently 
seen  in  ^irdens  it  has  been  in  oultivatipn  for  over  eighteen  yearsy  as 
a  certificate;  wa«  awarded  for  it  by  thftfioy^  Hortieultnral  Society 
in  1870.      I      . 

CATALPA  8PB0I0SA. 

Most  of  the  other  Oatalpas  are  but  little  known  in  English 
gardens,  but  O.specioea  islso  nearly  related  to  C.  biffnonioides  t^Lt  it 
was  long  r^rded  as  that^pecies,  and  it  majr  possibly  be  still  found 
in  some  oollections  under  that  name.  It  is  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  better  known  tree  in  the  vidley  of  the  Mississippi^ 
and  Dr.  Engelmann  has  said  that  the  French  settlers  called  it 
Shawnee  Wood  (Bois  Chavanon)  after  the  Indians  in  that  district. 
It  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  as  a  distinct  species  in 
1853  by  a  Dr.  Warder,  and  it  was  then  propagated  extensively  by 
Messrs.  John  G.  &  E.  T.  Teas  of  Indiana.  It  is  more  erect  in 
habit  than  0.  bignonioides,  equally  quick  in  growth,  and  flowers 
seyeral  weeks  earlier.  Fruits  have  been  produced  as  much  as 
20  inches  in  length,  but  they  are  usually  much  shorter.  The 
flowers  are  whiter  than  those  of  0.  bignonioides,  and  their  handsome 
appearance  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  speciosa. 

CATALPA  KifiSiPFERT. 

This  is  the  Japanese  tree  already  mentioned  as  being  described 
by  Kflempfer  under  the  name  Bignonia  Catalpa.  By  some  it  is 
regarded  as  a  geographical  variety  of  the  American  species,  but  it  is 
yery  distinct  in  habit,  being  dwarf er,  more  bush-Oke,  with  lobed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  also  smaller,  yellow  spotted  with  red,  but 
they  are  fragrant.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  186*2,  and  is 
figured  in  the  ''  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6611.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
there  states  that  it  was  dissevered  by  Kaempfer  in  1693,  and  intro- 
duced into  Belgium  by  seed  in  1849.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy, 
and  though  not  attaining  the  stature  and  size  of  leaf  and  flower  of 
C.  syringsefolia  (G.  bignonioides),  it  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to 


the  tree  flora  of  Europe,  baing  easily  oropagated  by  seeds,  which 
have  been  ripened  on  the  Continent  and  by  cuttings.  C.  Ejempferi 
is  often  found  under  the  name  of  C.  Bun^ei,  a  very  different  tiee, 
not  hitherto  introduced  into  Europe,  which  is  a  native  of  North 
China,  has  a  much  larger  flower,  and  pods  18  inches  long. 

CATALPA  BUNGEI. 
A  dwarf-  growing  tree  from  North  China,  described  as  having  lobed 
leaves  and  yellowish  flowers  spotted  with  red,  borne  in  a  nuoeme* 
This  rarely  exceeds  10  feet  high,  and  a  variety  with  very  diverse 
leaves  is  named  heteroj^ylla.  It  is  evidently  a  near  relatiye  of 
C.  Kempferi.  Catalpa  Pottei,  said  to  be  from  Mexico  in  1851,  with 
pink  flowers,  I  do  not  know,  and  the  two  stove  species,  Catalpa. 
lon^isiliqua  or  C.  longiasima,  and  C.  microphylla,  from  the  West 
Indies,  are  rarely  seen  out  of  botanical  collections. — Lewis  Castle. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Simpson's,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Friday  last,  the  13th  inst,  when  the  chair  was  occnpied  by 
Harry  J.  Veitcb,  Esq.  With  a  few  preliminary  remarks  the  following 
report  was  read  to  the  meeting  :— 

Rbpoet  of  the  Committee  of  the  Qabdenebs*  Botal  Bbnb- 

voLENT  Institution  fob  the  Teab  1887. 

It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  present  their 
report  for  the  year  188/,  and  they  sincerely  congratalate  the  sabscribers 
on  the  great  success  that  has  attended  their  labours  daring  that  time. 

Daring  the  year  fourteen  pensioners  have  died,  five  leaving  widowL 
and  these  having  been  found  worthy,  and  having  in  every  wav  complied 
with  the  rales,  were,  in  accordance  with  Rale-  7,  placed  on  the  pension 
list  in  succession  to  their  late  husbands. 

This  being  the  year  of  Her  Most  Gracioas  Ifajesty's  Jubilee,  it  was^ 
after  very  mature  deliberation,  determined  by  the  Committee  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  mark  that  aaspicious  event,  and  it  was 
eventually  arranged  that  a  special  Jubilee  grant  of  £5  shoald  be  made 
to  each  of  the  pensioners  and  each  unsacoessful  candidate  at  the  last 
election,  and  thsA,  a  special  appeal  for  this  object  should  be  made  to  the 
pablic  and  the  horticultoral  world.  This  appeal,  yoar  Committee  are 
pleased  to  say,  was  nobly  responded. to,  more  particalarlv  by  gardeners, 
to  whom  special  collecting  cards  were  issued,  resulting  in  a  clear  sum 
of  £677  ISs.  2d.  This  with  the  donations,  &c.,  received  at  the  annaal 
festival  have  enabled  the  Committee  not  only  to  pay  the  largest  amount 
ever  distributed  in  pensions — viz.,  £2124  10s.,  bat  also  to  make  the  pro- 
posed iubllee  grant,  amounting  to  £655,  without  trenching  on  the 
reserve  fund. 

This  has  been,  with  one  exception,  the  most  saccessfal  year  on 
record,  and  the  Committee  have  to  return  their  best  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgements to  Baron  Ferdinand  De  Rothschild,  K.P.,  who  so  kindly  pre- 
sided at  the  anniversary  festival  on  the  29th  Jane  last,  who,  by  Ids 
influence  and  his  eloquence,  added  to  his  liberality  and  that  of  his 
friends,  so  materially  assisted  in  securing  a  very  large  subscription  Ust, 
and  making  the  festival  one  of  the  events  of  the  season. 

It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction. that  voar  Committee  have  to  announce 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  most  kindly  oonaented 
to  succeed  Baron  Ferdinand  De  Rothschild  as  chairman  at  the  festival 
when  held  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
.with  sach  a  distinguished  Pvesideat  the  festival  will  be  a  grand 
success. 

The  nun^ber  of  pensioners  on  the  list  is  114  now,  this  day  increased 
to  126. 

After  the  reiwrt  was  read  the  following  resolutions  were  iidopted  :— 
I. — It  was  moved  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  and  seconded  by  JKr.  A.  F» 
Barron,  and  carried  nnanimonsly,  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
and  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  as  certified  by  the 
auditors  now  read,  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Committee  for  their  able  management  of 
the  Institution  daring  the  past  year, 

IL— Koved  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  That 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  be  elected  the  Treasurer,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  presented  to  him  for  the  great  interest  and  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institntion  daring  the  past  year. 

III. — Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Richards,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  lice^ 
That  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  John  Lifting,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodgate,  and  Mr.  Henry  Tillman  be  elected  on  the 
new  Committee.      ' 

IV. — Moved  by  Mr.  Webber,  and  seconded  bv  Mr.  Richards,  That 
Mr.  John  Lee,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Willard  be  re-elected 
auditors. 

V. — Moved  by  Mr,  Watkins,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  That 
Messrs.  E.  Tidswell,  James  Webber,  E.  W.  Cathie,  Greorge  Monro,  and 
.William  Richaids  be  appointed  arbitrators. 

VI.— Moved  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Watkins,  That 
Mr.  Cutler  be  re-elected  Secretary. 

VII.— In  consequence  of  four  vacancies  having  occurred  in  the  list  of 
pensioners  since  the  voting  papers  were  issued,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  after  the  pensioners  for  whom  the  election  has  been  called 
have  been  elected,  the  four  next  highest  on  the  poll  shall  be  declared 
elected.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  seconded  the 
I  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  which  was  agreetl  to  unanimously. 
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^IJI"'— Tbe  Oommittee  ulso  reiDominended  that  EUsabeth  George. 
ftetriok  John  Haraby,  and  Caroline  McBlroy,  being  in  distress, and 
aanAg^  oofttplied  with  the  regulations,  should  be  placed  on  the  pension 
U«fc,  in  aceordftBee  with  rule  6,  withowt  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an 
eleetion.  Mr;  Veitch  mored  and  Mr.  Watkins  seconded  this  proposition,, 
^hlch  was  adopted: 

^  J^Moved  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Monro,  That 
«»  best  and  grateful  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Baron 
Fepdinand  de  Rothschild  for  his  great  kindness  in  presiding  at  the  last 
<AiimTerBaiy  Festival,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he 
«dvo«ted  the  cause  of  the  In8titution,~and  for  his  liberality  and  that  of 

ff^'^^*  ^V^tol  the  occasion, 

ItirorTinanimdusly  resolved,  that  a  grant  of  £10  be  made  to  the 
widow  of  Charles  Osman  of  North  Wootton,  Sherborne,  who  died  only 
a  foiTMght  before  the  election,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived  till  then,  would 
aavc  been  certain  of  success. 

The  total  number  addM  to  the' pension  list  Was  twelve-^iiamely,  the 
^«e  mentioned  above  and  the  following— Thomas  M.  Wall,  MatUda 
giarlton,  Charles  Pfcprvrofth,  James  Ewing,.  WUli^m  H.  Head,  Elizabeth 
Aorton,  Henry  Meeham, 

In '  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  working  expenses  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  pensions  the  following  figures  are  interesting.  The 
per-centage  pf  working  expenses  was  in  1861,  26-6,  the  pensions  paid 
being  £739  ;  In  1866,  2&%  pensions* £'73tf ;  in  1871,  224; pensions,  £824  ; 
fa  1876,  21-2,  pensions  £d86  ;  in  1881,  1 9-5,  pensions  £1200 ;  in  188^, 
14;«,  pepsions  «1950. ;  and  Li  1887, 15i|;  j>fensioM  £2779.  / 

fiTATElOBa^i;  OF;  THE   KpCBlPTp  AS£>  l»AtMENTS  OF  THE 
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THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31ST,  1887. 
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f  Joiur  Lee, 
Audited  9th  January,  1888  <  Joseph  F.  Mestoit, 

.  (.J.  Wjllabd. 


LONDON^  LESSER  OPEN  SPACES— THEIR  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 

NEW    SBBIBS.— No.  6. 

A  MOYBMENT  for  planting  trees  about  our  towns  is  one  of  the 
favourable  signs  of  the  time,  and  owing  to  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  metropolis,  many  opportuniti&s  offer  for  the  introduction  of  trees  or 
ahrubs  along  rockls,  in  odd  corners,  and  vacant  plots  turned  into  gardens. 
Perhaps  those  concerned  in  this  limit  themselves  too  much  to  a  few 
apecies,  as  witness  the  abundance  of  Planes  of  the  Oriental  and  Ameri* 
can  varieties,  though  many  other  trees  will  thrive  in  London  smoke 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  these.  But  now  we  are  improving  somewhat 
the  London  atmosphere,  its  fogs  are  less  frequent  than  they  were  ;  one 
thing,  however,  against  the  vegetation  is,  that  through  the  extensive 
digging  and  boring  that  has  gone  on,  especially  about  the  central  dis-  | 


tricts,  the  uumcroua  springs  have  been,  dried  iip  that  our.anceatora  ik>un4 
favourable  ..for  their  orchanTs  and  groves  outside  the  city  walls.  The 
yet  existing  names  of  Moorfields  and  Finsbury  testify .  to  the  moist 
character  of  old  London  ;  even  when  >  the  Mansion  House  was  erecting 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  builders  were  impeded  by  such  a 
flow  of  water  that  piles  had,  to  be  driven  to  get  a  foundation.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  site  was  once  that  of  the  Stocks  Market^  so 
called  like  the  adjacent  church,  from  a  huge  pair  of  stocks  oloae  by,  and 
which  at  first  a  meat  market,  became  after  the  great  ^rc  a  market  for 
herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  the  present 
Farringdon  Market.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  garden 
yet  remains  that  was  formerly  the  burial  .ground  of  the  Church  of  St^ 
Christopher-le-Stocks.  It  has  two  trees,  and  is  planted  w>th  evergreQi^« 
which,  when  their  enclosed  situation  is  considered,  look  fairly  healthy. 
It  owns  two  Limes,  not  very  aged,  but  interesting  as  being  probably 
descendants  of  <^der  trees  that  onoe.grew  here,  for  on  this  ground,  ox. 
somewhere  near,  tradition  says  there  was  formerly  a  rookery  in. the 
heart  of  the  City.  For  the  sake  of  'variety  some  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  small  open  spaces  of  London  have  introduced  pigeons  and  monkeyS) 
and  one  clergyman  has  asked  a  scientific  journal  whether  a  rookery 
could  not  be  started  4n  'a 'garden  he  has*  oharge.  of.  Rooks,  like  most 
birds,  are- fond  of  their  own  choice  in  the  matter,  but 'the*  eireumstanoe 
that  extinguished  the  rookeries  about -London  was  the  building  over 
the^elds,  this-  depriving  them  of  their  ttibsistonce;  and:.thi8  difficuU^ 
feDuUiia.  stiU  unlen  xooks  jcould  he  iad  lik&tains  bMa.    >« .  i .  •  r..^  ^  : v 

-  Oh  ithe  west  side  of  the  Bank  of  'Etegland,' enclosed'  by  a- high  wall^  -a 
straggling  gfioup  of  Elms,  tall,- but' of  moderate  girth,  loc^-dewn  «^ii 
Princes  Stteet,-  with  i1^  rush  atid  roar  -^y-day,  and  its  cotLlrastkig'Stillfc 
ness  at  tiight.^  TKese  at«  ifi  what  ^is  left  «f 4li^  OiFocers^^GAtde^'  «t1ti<A 
it  is  likely  once  extend^'  ^mOld  ^*w*y  1»'  Lothtrar^  »'Bsren  fktte 
eighteenth  century  enon^h^of  iflie  garden -ground  »rera»laed''t«v  famish 
citiseits  with  a'pleasant  'dsr^ing  Bfr6ll.  Otfa^  City  Hi^ls  had  theit 
gardens  in  days  c«  yofe.*  One  niiich  famed,*  yet  extant  bui7>%-ei#iiced  sidly, 
b  that  of  the  Draper^*;  hetWAeH  Lond^  WAll  mid  ^TfarOgmerton  street, 
•ft  was  part  of  the  ^rden  of-  CrotuwellvSart  <^'Sssex|-  and  %he  firapecs* 
Company  when  th^  aot^uirM  it  laid  but  the-  plot  with  "^tailks,  fAaAted 
Tows'Of  Lihies  tfud  Bfins,  ^1so^Mit''up^^<|Mtllio&s,*f  ^nd-for^oesturiei^  tta^ 
groi;md'  vrad  opeh  ^MSie  j^ubne.  «Ah  Oid^«futhor'meDllw»it''as  com*- 
*mAii(iinf  fineview^  of  t^-^  hills  aMi  'Woods^  about  'Highgate.  In- 1888 
'weflnd^the^difliiniirtied-spaice^shut  M  by  tall  Imiidlng9,-but  Lia&ea  and 
Elms  lite  Btfil  to  be  seen,  and  there  are  shrubs  scatter^  over  small  beds, 
in  which}  during  summer,  plants  are  put  -;-  ^ut,  of  course,  during  January 
the  ground  appean  dreaty.  A  fountain  which  is  kept  playing  souncte 
singular  amia  the  busy  hum  of  the  talk  and  traffic  just  outside. 

FinsbuYy  P$rk  is  one  of  the  TBcently  fp^ned  parks,  with  an  extent  of 
mdre  than  a  hundred  acre^,  but  it  is  a  lon^  way  from  Finsbury.  ^  North 
of  London  Wall  there  is  a  densely  populate  district  at  preseilt  poorhr 
off  for  recreation  grounds,  but  Fmsbury  Circus  ahd  its  Square,  which 
might  delight  the  thousands  of  children  Who  are  now  oblig(xl  to  play  in 
t^urts  and 'guttera,are^ jealously  <dosed  except  to  a  privileged  few.  •  It  is 
to  be  hope^  the-  Public  Gardens  AssedatioR  will  succeed  in  getting 
these  and  some  other- suburban  spaces  at  the  north*  made  free  to  tha 
-public.  •  The  CircUs  is  one -of  the  metropolitan  gardens  that  are  of  oval 
fonni^  and  ft  is  a  fair  examplbqif  one  ^d  outi^'HieCteorgianst^le;  trees 
far  too  numerous  to  favour  the  growth,  of  ^flowers,  y^t  picturesque, 
because  they  have  not-  been  exteasively  clipped-  for  years.    None  very 
tveneiable,  the  older  betng.  Hawthorns^  Limes,  and  Poi^ars,  the  kxsalit^, 
once  fenny;  and  ^ill  rather  moist,  suits  the*  last.  -Th<ittgh  it  encloses 
oaly*four  acres,  ;by  his  arrangement  of  the  pathB>  and* shrubberies  the 
projector  managed  to  give  the  impression  tbtet  the  space  <l8  much  larger; 
it  is  belew  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ground.  -^Fin^buiy- Square  beyond 
is  about  half  as  large  again,  but  contains  a  less  iiUtober-of  trees,  none -as 
<rid  aa.its'  tomaticn,  trhich  waa  jitet  a ^centuIy  900^ ..  Hare  arer>9  few 
specimens  of  the  Bladder  Senna,^  which  mig^t  be  store  frequent^ 
planted  in  London  gardens.    We  are  now  close  tq  Bunhill  FieJde,  00 
called  from  the 'largest  of  thiea  fidds  belonging  to  Finsbury  Kan9. 
Anothec  WB8  nflxaed  lAaUow  Fieidr^i^no^  the  familiar  wild  plant  gro^i^g 
freely  there.   Bunhill,  if  not  at  first  *'  Bone-hill^"  as  some  think,  might 
.have  been-thns  stjifid,  ior  it  hid  ibeeiv  a  place  of ^  interment >befesei  the 
.Stuart  times,  when  the  pvesent  f;rouna  of  about  seven  acres   was 
formed.    Interesting^  certainly,,  as- an* hist^^e- spot,  but  though  it  \^ 
reckoned  as  one  of- the  City  recreation  grpunds,.it  possessea  few.  advan- 
tages^  save  that  of  being  an  Oipen.  space  free  to  the  sky..    It  i&  too 
crowded  with  monuments  of  all  sorts,  to  allow  of  its  being  properly  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  though  a  number  of  small  beds  have-  been,  made  here 
and  there  amongst  the  tombstones  and  the  dank  grass.    The  n^mber  of 
ahrubs  is  small,  but.  there  are  some '  avenues  of  trees  shading  the 
asphalted  walks,  probably  plantocl  since  Her  Majesty's  accession ;  the 
older  trees,  of  which  there  were  a  few,  have  been  removed.    A  less  space 
adjoining,  also  a  part  of  the  Bunhill  Fields,  is  the  Artillery  Ground,  lon^ 
reserved  for  military  exercises.    At  one  time,  so  one  author  tells  us,  the 
ground  of  the  Artillery  Company  was  called  Tassel  Close,  from  the 
**  tassels  "  grown  there  for  the  benefit  of  cloth- workers.   These,  of  course, 
were  what  we  now  style  "  Teazels,"  the  beacls  of  Dii^sacus  f  ullonum,  and 
still  applied  to  the  like  use.    An  ancient  thoroughfare  near  this  space  is 
Cherry-tree  Lane,  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  nursery  and  garden 
owned  by  John  Milton,  temp.  James  I.,  and  which  was  south  of  the 
Old  Kent  Boad. 

Hoxton,  to  the  north,  is  still  badly  off  for  open  spaces.  Our  fore- 
fathers knew  it  as  Hogsdon,  and  at  one  time  it  was  a  resort  on  account 
of  a  mineral  spring  of  some  supposed  virtues.     Its  squares,  Hoxton  and 
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Charlra,  are  scarcely  three  ftcret  together,  and  ctcd  tbcsc  are  clo«ed  at 

present,  bnt  it  Is  hoped  tliej  may  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public  Both 
contain  a  few  trees  ;  the  most  notable  one  in  Charles  Square  is  an  old 
Lime  with  a  forked  trunk.  About  this  square  arc  scattered  relics  of 
ornamental  stonework,  which  look  likopartof  an  ancient  arch.  Hoiton 
Square  has  two  rather  fine  Hpeeimens  of  the  W::e]i(ng  Ash.  This,  unlike 
most  squares  about  London,  is  higher  than  the  rcadway,'  so  tetter 
drained,  but  like  its  neighbour  needs  replanting.  A  little  further 
north  is  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's,  Hoiton,  surrounded  by  Planes 
aiid  Elms,  and  opened  a  few  year*  ago  as  an  experiment,  but  owing  to 
the  injury  done  by  some  uncultured  juveniles  not  much  has  been  done 
yet  towanis  a  floral  display.  This  ij  an  acre  in  extent,  literally,  a 
"  God's  Acre."-^.  B.  8.  C. 


THE  PHOPAQATION  OF  SMALL  PEUIT8. 

These  are  few  operations  connected  with  gardening  which  delight 
amataurs  more  than  the  art  of  propagating.  Apples  awl  Pears  aSoM  a 
gmnd  field  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  too  difficult  to  graft  or  bud  to 
be  sncceBsfully  accompiished  by  all  amateurs,  and  the  next  best  fruit 
trees  to  them  are  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  small  fruit  bushes  geue- 
nlly.  The  present  is  the  best  of  all  times  for  attending  to  the  matter, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  most  popular  kinds  I  will  begin  with 

aooeBBBKBiEB, — I  need  say  nothing  on  the  excellency  of  this  well* 
known  fmlL  It  is  a  general  favourite.  It  sboald  be  grown  In  etery 
garden  without  exception,  and  it  is  in  the  most  of  them,  bat  in  many 
oases  the  old  worn-out  bushea  might  advantageously  be  snpplanted  by 
new  young  and  vigorous  bushes.  Old  bushe«  may  bear  protuely,  but 
the  fruit  is  InvaTiably  sDiaU  and  deScient  in  Savour.  IX  tha  very  belt 
flftvoar  is  desired  and  fruit  of  the  finest  siie  required,  strong  healthy 
trees  only  will  produce  such.  I  would  never  anprote  of  propagating  or 
perpetuating  an  inferior  variety.  The  beet  do  not  require  any  more 
space  or  culture,  and  those  who  grow  only  inferior  varieties  stand  greatly 
in  their  own  light.  In  selecting  cuttings  the  young  growths  produced 
during  the  last  summer  are  the  best.  They  must  be  stndght,  or  nearly 
so,  and  strong.  Examine  the  bushes  before  pruning  is  commenced,  and 
cut  out  the  shoots  which  it  is  noticed  will  make  the  bat  cuttings.  If 
the  cuttings  cannot  be  made  and  inserted  properly  at  once  do  net  keep 
them  out  of  the  gionud,  but  tie  them  in  a  bnndle  and  insert  tbcm 
Several  inches  in  the  ground  cut  ends  downwards.  There  is  then  no 
danger  of  their  ibrivelllng.  Allow  all  the  spines  to  remain  on,  but  take 
every  bud  oat  from  the  bottom  half  way  up  the  stem  or  more.  If  the 
cutting  is  a  foot  in  length,  which  is  a  good  size,  the  buds  may  be  taken 
out  to  a  distance  of  9  inches  up  the  stem.  This  will  allow  3  inches  of 
stem  to  be  put  in  the  ground  to  root,  6  inches  as  a  stem  to  the  bush,an<] 
3  inches  to  branch  out  to  form  the  bead.  It  possible  no  cutting  shoulil 
be  len  than  1  foot  in  length,  and  they  may  be  15  Inches  oi  IS  inches, 
the  extra  length  being  added  to  the  stem. 

A  rather  light  sandy  soil  is  the  beat  to  root  them  in.  The  ground 
Bhould  be  dug  and  made  very  smooth  on  the  sarface,  a  line  than  being 
plac  d  across  it  and  the  cutlings  dibbled  In  along  this.  A  distance  of 
6  Inches  or  8  inches  between  Uie  cuttings  and  15  inche>  between  tlie 
rows  wlU  be  fonnd  suitable,  the  soil  being  trodden  firmly  on  each  side 
of  the  rows  after  the  cuttings  have  bean  inserted.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  between  them  occasionally  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  Apart  from  this  they  require  no  farther  attention. 
Probably  every  one  will  not  root,  but  if  treated  as  here  suggested  I 
coold  guarantee  nine  to  root  out  of  every  dozen.  If  they  do  well  the 
first  year  every  alternate  one  may  have  to  be  lifted  from  the  cutting 
lows  during  the  succeeding  winter,  and  some  will  fruit  in  the  second 
and  all  in  the  third  year. 

Red  and  White  Cubraxtb.— If  anything,  Corrante  are  more  easily 
rooted  than  Oooaeberries.  They  are  certainly  more  comfortable  to 
handle,  and  all  the  cuttings  should  be  selected  with  the  greatwt  care. 
In  length  they  should  be  much  tbe  same  aa  the  Qooseberries,  and  the 
buds  must  be  removed  as  in  their  case,  as  nnless  they  are  taken  out  on 
tbe  part  that  goes  underground  and  fonni  the  stem  they  will  shoot 
and  form  green  twigs  when  growth  begins,  and  this  is  not  desirable. 
As  a  rule,  we  continue  with  our  Currant  cuttings  after  the  Gooseberries, 
and  the  same  soil  and  after  treatment  snlts  them  all. 

Black  Cubbants.— Th'se  are  also  treated  like  the  above,  bntthey 
are  hardly  so  free  in  rooting,  and  where  old  bushes  exist  that  have 
become  a  close  mass  of  shoots  from  the  ground  th^  may  be  dug  np, 
the  young  shoots  with  roots  attached  splectcd  as  new  plants,  and   If 

C:ed  in  good  soil  they  will  bear  some  fruit  the  first  year  and  a  great 
1  the  second.  This  is  a  quick  way  of  raising  a  stock  of  Black  Cur- 
rants, bnt  it  is  a  mistake  to  insert  old  divisions  to  become  new  pUnts, 
and  where  young  growths  cannot  be  secured  with  roots  the  cutting 
plan  ought  to  be  practised. 

Raapbebbies.— Though  not  so  generally  grown  as  the  Gooaeberries, 
they  should  be  seen  in  every  garden.  They  have  an  advantage 
over  all  other  small  fruits  in  growing  well  and  fruiting  freelv  in  cool 
shady  spots,  where  other  fruits  would  not  be  profitoblc,  and"  this  is  a 
point  in  their  favour  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  I  have  seen  many 
capital  crops  secured  from  them  when  growing  against  shady  boundary 
walls  in  small  gardens,  and  they  also  do  wonderf  clly  well  under  the 
i«rtial  shade  of  tall-growing  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees.  When 
Baspberries  are  planted  at  first  they  are  ooly  small  as  a  rule,  with  one 
or  two  stems,  but  after  ayear  or  two  these  throwoutaidc  suckers  which 
grow  np  to  young  plants  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  or  more  from  the 


main  root,  and  It  la  these  which  should  be  dag  np  and  replanted  to  form 
young  or  new  plantations.  In  this  way  there  Is  no  time  lost  in  IwiMng' 
a  new  stock  of  Baspberries,  because  the  young  ones  taken  oS  atid  M- 
planted  now  or  at  this  season  will  tiear  a  considerable  quantity  of  fmit 
the  first  summer.  This  is  the  only  way  of  propAgating  Ba^bente  I 
have  practised,  and  I  can  assert  it  is  easy  and  efbctive.— J.  KOIR, 
JfaTyam  Park,  Port  Talbot. 


BBOWINa-OWKERS'  CLAIMS. 

Hani  letters  having  lately  appeared  in  your  pt^ec  anent  Chrynn- 
themum  shows  and  priiewiuning  thereat,  written  bom  tbe  gardeners' 
standpoint,  I  venture  to  pen  a  few  lines  In  the  interest  of  a  class  now 
almost  consigned  to  oblivion — to  wit,  the  gardeners'  employers.  I  notice 
that  a  general  feeling  of  regret,  in  which  I  heartily  join,  was  eiprMMd, 
that,  on  account  of  his  employer's  decease,  the  ganlener  who  staged  the 
winning  stands  for  the  IS86  cliallenge  cnp  at  Hull  was  ineligible  tot  the 
competition  last  year.  I  also  notice  that  some  ot  your  correapondenta, 
from  whose  views  I  empbaticallv  disaent,  stated  Uiat  this  gardenn  had 
a  perfect  right  to  exhibit  in  t^  class  last  yen,  It  must  be  bone  in 
mind  that  not  the  gardener  bnt  his  employer  la  the  owner,  and  therefore 
exhibitor,  and  that  on  tbe  tmployer  dying  his  ownership  iMcessarlly 
ceases,  which  would  eflcctually  prevent  his  late  [iii—  wliiiis  being 
exhibited  as  still  belonging  to  him,  and  most  certainly  tbey  are  not  tha 
property  of  tbe  gardener. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  pity  that  noder  the  lead  of,  I  belteve.  the  National 
ChrySButhemum  Society,  the  employers'  names  sbonld  he  now  «o 
generally  eliminated  from  the  prise  list.  In  olden  times  the  prize  cani 
used  to  run  "  Exhibited  by  A.  Blank,  Bsq.;  gaMener,  Wllllan  Hobb*  ; 
now,  on  tbe  oontrary,  one  reads,  "  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams  Hobbs, 
nidener  to  A.  Blank,  Esq."  When  the  nrjie  list  appears  in  print  Mr. 
Blank's  name  has  vanished  utterly,  and  Mr.  William  Hobbs  stands  foHh 
In  solitary  grandeur  thus,  "first  prite  W.  Hobbs"  (I  refer  to  thft 
olBcial  prize  list  of  the  National  Chryaantbemnm  Society  November 
Show,  as  It  appeared  In  the  form  of  an  advertisement).  This  changfr 
Is  spreading,  two  Chrysanthemum  SocieUes  that  I  know  of  having 
idl«red  the  •ording  of  their  prize  cards  this  year.  The  entry  forma 
as  a  rule  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  exhibus  must  have  been  In 
the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  for  a  certain  time ;  this  is  complacently 
signed  by  the  gardener,  heedless  of  tbe  fact  that  he  posaesKs  not  even  a 
particle  of  the  soil  In  which  the  Intended  exhibits  are  grown  ;  buthavbiK 
posed  as  the  posaefsor  of  the  exhibits,  he  also  appears  as  the  exhibitor, 
and  eventnally  annexes  tbe  prise  money,  carefully  avoiding,  as  a^pT«- 
ciatively  alluded  to  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  any  competitibir 
where  the  prlie  happens  to  be  a  cap,  for  fear  his  employer  may  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  put  Id  a  claim  to  it.  Now  I  venture  to  state  that 
in  no  other  species  of  competition  is  the  owner  anch  a  nonenlty  as  In  k 
Cbrysanthemnm  Show.  If  my  thotonghhred  wins  the  Derby  neitb*r 
my  trainer  Dor  jockey  is  alluded  to  as  tbe  owner ;  if  my  yacht  wHis  k 
Queen's  cup  my  captain  is  not  singled  out  as  the  poaseaeor  of  the  fastest 
3«cht  afioat ;  if  my  hunters  win  prises  at  a  iMirse  show,  my  Herefoidaat 
a  cattle  show,  my  retrievers  at  a  dog  show,  my  game  cocks  at  a  Poiritrt 
show,  my  name  appears  in  the  prize  list  as  th^lr  owner ;  bnt  sboaM  toy 
Chrysanthemums  win  a  prize  at  a  flower  show,  the  prize  list  contains 
my  gardener's  name  and  not  my  own  t  This  glorincatkin  of  the  gar- 
dener, who  has  done  no  more  to  deserve  such  nononr  than  any  tt'tke 
otbei' "  heads  of  departments"  whose  charges  bav«  competed  witii 
success,  It  is  bard  to  justify.  To  neither  the  employers,  wlioBe  diilltBOk 
bring  the  highest  honours  within  the  reach  of  tbe  head  of  his  r^ment 
of  gardeuers,  nor  to  the  exhibitor  whose  personal  care  and  hantliwork 
enable  his  one  man  to  achieve  success,  can  this  state  of  things  be 
gratifying ;  it  may  be  so  to  the  gardener  himself,  but  I  should  doubt  If 
in  the  long  mn  be  does  not  find  it  bad  policy. — Wbaith. 

CHALLENGE  TBOPHIBS. 
Mr  thanks  are  doe  to  "  A  Liverpudlian"  for  trying  to  correct  my 
memory  in  reference  to  a  trophy  beii^  offered  at  Liverpool  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  at  tbe  other  places.  I  was  apprised  of  the  error  Into 
which  I  had  fallen  by  my  friend  Hr.  Hease  on  Monday  the  9th  iusk 
At  tbe  time  ot  writing  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  first  ca^ 
given  by  Messrs.  J.  Williams  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  was  compet«i  fbr 
on  those  conditions.  It  1  am  not  mistaken  it  was  first  offered  to  the 
Committee  on  those  terms  with  other  conditions  that  need  not  be  eHteted 
Into  here,  and  was  finally  given  without  restrictious.  It  was  tbedlsCttS^ 
sion  that  took  place  over  the  matter  that  led  me  astrar.  1 
should  have  corrected  the  matter  when  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
"  challenge  vases,"  which  1  intend  doing.  While  I  am  aoitoas  to  be 
correct,  the  slight  misteke  made  does  not  alter  in  the  least  my  argu- 
ments against  the  unpopularity  of  these la^e  restricted  vases.  I  ob8er*» 
with  satisfaction  "  Beverley's  "  note,  and  hop  ^hibltors  and  others  will 
pass  thciropinion  on  the  subject.  I  w.i,m  i-nosely  to  draw  out  tbe 
opinion  of  others,  and  the  Secretary  ot  the       ul.  Society  has  done 
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same.  This  is  the  time  to  diBcaas  the  subject,  so  that  managers'of  shows 
can  form  a  just  estimate  how  far  their  efforts  in  taking  a  foremost  posi- 
tion in  offering  "  cups "  are  appreciated,  or  will  be  when  the  time  of 
^ibition  arrirea.  If  good  sabstantial  prizes  are  offered,  and  the  com- 
petition  is  poor  or  only  second  rate,  not  only  is  the  committee  disappointed, 
but  the  public  as  welL  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  have  competed 
for  "  challenge  trophies  "  will  do  so  again  ;  and  it  is  indeed  questionable 
if  we  haye  heard  the  last  of  those  that  haye  been  won.— Wm.  Babdnet. 

ANNUAL  DINNSB  OF  THB  POBTSMOUTH  CHRYSANIH£)IUM 

80GISTY. 

This  took  phu»  at  the  **  Royal  Albany  "  Hotel  on  Friday,  the  13th 
inst.  F.  Power,  Esq.,  the  popular  Secretary,  presided,  the  vice  chair  l^ing 
oooupiffd  by  O.  Bills,  Esq.;  they  wew  supported  by  Sir  W.  D.  Kitg,  J. 
Moody,  Esq.,  W.  P.  Winter,  Esq.,  W.  Kimber,  Esq.,  R.  Barnes,  Esq.,  &c. 
Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  8i»  F.  Fitzwygram,  M.P.,  The  Mayor 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Aldermen  Whitcombe  and  Baker.  Amongst  the 
successful  growers  of  this  favourite  flower  who  were  also  present  we 
noticed  Messrs.  Ehnber,  Collins,  Molyneuz,  and  Drover,  &c.  The  loyal 
toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  Sir  W.  King  proposed  in  felicitous 
terms  the  toast  of  the  evening,  ''Success  to  the  Portsmouth  Chrysan- 
themum Show."  He  stated  this  was  the  third  dinner  he  had  attended, 
and  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  briefly  notify  how  each  season  had 
been  more  successful  than  its  predecessor,  for  though  the  Society  had 
given  nearly  £130  in  prises  at  its  last  Show,  yet  they  still  had  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £121  16s.  Id.  He  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Committee 
thought  of  keeping  the  next  Show  open  for  three  days.  There  were  160 
subscribers,  which  no  doubt  would  soon  be  doubled,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  was  sure  they  would  rival  many  of  the  large  shows  near  the 
metropolis. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding  to  the  toast  at  some  length,  said  thev 
had  reoeived  the  support  of  some  of  the  very  b»t  gntwers  in  England, 
such  as  Messrs.  Moiyneux  and  Drover,  and  they  intended  to  try  the 
ezptfiment  of  having  the  Show  open  for  three  days  this  year,  and  by 
offering  valuable  prises  they  hoped  this  new  departure  would  make  the 
SocJety'f  next  Show  more  successful  than  ever.  Messrs.  Molyneuz  and 
Drover  respondtd  on  behalf  of  the  growers,  the  fonner  remarking  that 
he  feared  tiie  three  days  would  be  a  mistake  ;  however,  that  was  for  the 
Committee  to  decide,  and  suggested  the  offering  of  a  prise  less  in  value 
than  the  cup  but  higher  than  any  money  prize  the  Society  has  hitherto 
offered.  Mr.  Drover  coincided  with  Mr.  Molyneuz*s  views  in  regard  to 
the  three  days,  and  advocated  the  Society  holding  an  additional  show  the 
week  before  Christmas.  Messrs.  Barber  and  Chatfield  responded  for  the 
amateurs;  Mr.  K.  Fuller,  Idsworth  Park,  responded  for  the  Judges. 
Messrs.  Power,  Collins,  and  Penfold  responded  to  the  toast  of  the 
Committee. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MADAME  PAGES. 

KsssfiS.  J.  R.  Peabson  k  Sokb  Bend  us  from  Chilwell  blooms  of 
the  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Pages.  This  variety  is 
stated  to  be  invaluable  as  a  late  bloomer  ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  reaching 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  The  plants  are  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  are 
stopped  twice.  It  is  very  proliferous,  producing  on  an  average  eight  or 
ten  sprays  similar  1o  the  one  enclosed.  When  disbudded  it  produces 
as  many  substantial  blooms,  which  are  useful  examples  for  wreaths  or 
crosses  or  any  other  floral  decorations.  Tlie  variety  is  evidently  a  very 
useful  one,  a  small  Japanese,  free,  pure  white,  and  suggestive  of  another 
good  late  variety,  IMncess  Blanche. 

6HBFFISLD  AND  WEST   RIDINO  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY 
Thb  third  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  11th,  at  the  **  Clarence  Hotel,'*  High  Street,  Sheffield, 
and  was  the  largest  gathering  of  the  kind  the  Society  has  yet  held. 
Between  six^  and  seventy  of  the  patrons  and  membere  were  present. 
The  after  proceedings  were  presided  over  by  C.  B.  Jeffcock,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  (Mark  Firth, 
Esq.).    The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  proposed  from  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jarvis,  one  of  the  Hon.  Sees.,  gave  **  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,*'  which  was  responded  to  by  J.  P.  Jeffcock,  Esq.,  Lieutenant 
l»th  Hussars.    "  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  "  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  Haigh,  and  given  with  musical  honours.    The  Chairman 
responded  in  a  very  happy  speech,  which  created  much  enthusiasm. 
Beierring  to  the  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the  Society,  he  said  much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  energy  which  had  displayed  in  the  Society's 
interests  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock.    He  was  pleased  also 
to  find  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Woodcock's  work  had  been  appreciated  by 
the  Committee  and  members  of  the  Society  generally,  and  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  him  a  purse  of  gold,  which  had  been  subscribed 
by  the  Committee  and  members.     Mr.  Woodcock  in  returning  thanks 
said  that  he  felt  very  deeply  this  latest  instance  of  the'  -  kindness  and 
good  feeling  towards  himself,  and  which  had  taken  hiir     y  surprise.    It 
was  not,  however,  the  first  by  very  many  of  the  pro-    .  of  their  kindly 
feeling  he  had  experienced,  and  instanced  as  a  ve      striking  one   the 
fact  that  when  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  and     oction  of  officers  he 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  resign  the  office  of  Hon.  Sec,  on  account  of  the 
work   pertaining  to  such  office  pressing  too  heavily  upon  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal,  two  prominent  and  efficient  members  of  the  Society, 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Jarvis  and  J.  W.  Needham,  had  at  once  volunteered  to  under- 
take ti^e  whole  of  such  work  as  joint  Hon.  Sees.,  conditionally  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  which  under  such  circumstances  be  | 
had  felt  himself  bound  to  do,  ' 


The  toast  of  the  evening,  <'  The  Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  "  was  next  proposed  by  E.  H.  Wake,  Esq.,  who  iA  anr 
effective  speech  which  was  frequently  applauded  spoke  of  the  great 
pleasure  wnich  the  success  of  the  Society  lukl  afforded  him  during  thet 
past  season.  It  had  very  largely  increased  its  lists  of  patrons  and 
members,  and  was  able  to  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  financially. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock  responded.  Mr.  J.  Shipman  proposed,  ''The 
Patrons  and  Subscribers,"  which  was  responded  to  by  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq. 
The  other  toasts  on  the  list  were,  '*  The  Nurserymen  and  Non-Competing 
Exhibitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Stocks,  and  responded .  to  by  Mr.  Ww 
Shaw. 

"  The  Officers  of  the  Society,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Allison,  responded  to 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham,  and  ''  The  Hostess,"  proposed  by  the  Chainnany 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Jno.  Haigh,  on  behalf  and  by  request  of  Misa 
Telfer,  the  Manageress.  Special  prises  amounting  to  a  total  valne  of 
over  £40  were  promised  during  the  evening  to  be  added  to  the  Society'a 
schedule  for  the  next  show,  to  be  held  November  16th  and  ITth,  1888: 
The  donors  and  amounts  were  :-— Mr.  H.  Broomhead  (Hon.  Treasurer)^ 
silver  cup,  value  £15  16s. ;  Mark  Firth,  Esq.  (Presklent),  £5 ;  C.  E^ 
Jeffcock,  Esq.  (Vice-President),  £5  ;  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  £5 ;  Mr.  Edge,  £2  } 
Mr.  Holden,  £1 ;  Ditto,  £2  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  £8  ;  Mr.  Webster,  £8  ;Mr. 
Allison,  £1 ;  Messrs.  Fenton  Bros.,  Silversmiths,  amount  not  stated. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Now— '<  when  the  hurlyburly's  done,  when  the  battle's  lost  and  won  ** 
-—is  the  time  to  exchange  notes  on  the  newer  kinds,  so  that  additions  majr 
be  made  to  an  sJready  extended  list.  Such  notes  we  think  will  prove 
interesting  to  and  help  tu  guide  those  among  the  great  army  of  Chiysan- 
theiteum  lovers  who  cannot  visit  the  exhibitions  and  see  the  noveltlCff 
for  themselves.  Anything  of  merit  in  the  way  of  new  flowers  is  now 
sure  to  be  found  at  the  National  and  such  shows  as  the  Crystal  Palace 
To  my  mind  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  With  the 
incurved  class  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  variety  Princess  of  Teck  is 

Ciucing  new  sport?  bearing  a  family  likeness.  A  year  or  so  ago  we 
but  two,  it  now  wants  that  number  only  added,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  say  with  the  tribe  of  "  queens,"  we  are  seven.  Taking  form 
of  flower,  smoothness  of  petal,  and  habit  of  growth,  this  hamlsome 
group  of  ^  Tedcs,'*  were  it  not  for  the  drawback  of  coming  rather  late 
for  tne  shows,  would  undoubtedly  be  rivals  to  that  grand  type  of  which 
Lord  Alcester  is  the  leading  flower.  The  Princess  herself  we  compare 
to  the  most  perfect  of  all  Dahlias,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  who  can  help 
admiring  a  well  grown  specimen  of  the  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  ?  Mrs^ 
Norman  Davis  is  a  valuaole  acquisition,  and  another  year,  from  plants 
struck  in  a  cool  manner  and  not  forced  into  flower,  may  not  be  so- 
variable,  many  of  the  blooms  as  shown  being  as  bron^  as  they  were 
golden,  and  out  of  character  as  regards  florets.  Lord  Eversle^  will  be 
sought  after  by  all  who  desire  neatness  and  delicacy  in  an  incurved 
flower,  as  also  will  the  latest  of  the  sports,  the  bronze  Charles  Gibson. 
The  comparatively  new  bronze  Queen  of  England  we  saw  in  rare  form 
on  one  occasion  this  season  at  a  local  show.  Its  florets  were  as  perfectly 
arranged  as,  and  in  other  respects  equal  to,  a  good  Lord  AloRster ;  seen 
in  such  trim  it  is  a  gem.  With  all  regard  for  the  skill  of  the  producer 
we  ^ould  call  it  the  result  of  one  of  those  unacfx>untab1e  acddenta 
that  we  wish  would  more  often  occur  in  our  own  case,  especially  with 
that  Japanese  beauty  Belle  Paule.  For  three  seasons  we  have  had  it 
and  grown  it  a  variety  of  ways,  but  at  yet  have  not  had  a  presentable 
flower.  This  by  the  way.  One  ''sport"  we  know  of  that  has  appeared 
this  season  on  a  plant  of  Prince  of  Wales,  which,  if  it  retain  its  character, 
will  be  a  fine  addition.  The  florets  are  so  multiplied  that  it  reminds  one 
of  a  dark  rose-coloured  Princess  of  Wales.  In  his  interesting  retrospect, 
page  464,  last  vol,  Mr.  Moiyneux  writes—''  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
some  new  incurved  varieties  may  be  brought  to  light  during  anothev 
year  as  the  result  of  this  season's  tropical  summer.  I  have  noticed  that 
an  unusual  number  of  florets  have  been  found  in  all  incurved  bloomtf 
this  season,  probably  the  result  of  extra  ripening  of  the  wood.  This 
may  then  be  the  means  of  producing  new  and  varied  forms  ii^the  section 
to  which  we  have  so  few  additions — the  incurved.  Assuming  "  sports  ^* 
are  meant  we  fail  to  understand  how  an  extra  number  of  florets  in 
blooms  grown  this  year  can  be  conducive  to  the  increase  of  "  new  and 
varied  forms  "  during  another  year,  and  have  observed  that  sports  appeav 
more  frequently  on  plants  grown  in  a  more  natural  manner  than  those 
subjected  to  such  "  generous "  culture  as  is  necessary  for  producing 
blossoms  for  exhibition.  In  this  view  we  are  supported  by  the  above 
writer  himself,  for  on  page  57  of  his  book  "  Chrysanthemums  and  theis 
Culture  '*  we  read — "  The  present  general  system  of  growing  Chrysan- 
themums for  the  production  of  large  blooms  is  not  fivourable  for  in- 
creasing the  numoer  of  new  varieties  by  sports  as  the  side  shoots  are 
taken  off  the  plants  as  they  grow,  and  it  is  from  these  side  shoots,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  develope  into  flowers,  that  the  largest  number  ot 
sports  appear." 

The  new  Japanese  make  a  goodly  list,  and  among  them  are  improve- 
ments that  will  rank  with  the  very  best  of  the  class.  The  importations 
of  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  from  Japan  must  be  mentioned  first.. 
Connected  with  these  we  are  pleased  to  know  the  glaring  error  whereby 
the  stand  of  grand  flowtrs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin,  West  Hill  House 
Gardens,  Dartford,  was  left  out  of  the  running  for  the  Jubilee  prize  at 
the  Aquarium  Show  has  been  set  right.  No  little  comment  was  caused 
by  the  prize  cards  being  placed  as  they  were,  and  we  do  not  think 
judging  oy  ballot  will  be  very  extensively  adopted  at  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions.    To  say  the  least,  it  is  an  unnecessary  innovation. 

Edwin  Moiyneux  is  a  grand  flower,  quite  worthy  of  its  name. 
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colour  a  rich  combination  of  deep  crimson  and  old  gold.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
H.  Oannell  ave  two  pnperb  Borts,  the-  former  a  nobly  built  jrellowi  and 
the  latter  a  creamy  white  of  handsome  proportions  ;  these  three  yarieties 
will  help  to  win  in  many  a  future  floral  fight  G.  Orchard,  something 
l&t  Comte  de  Germkiy  in  colour,  but  flatter  in  build,  and  Mr.  Wellam,  a 
white  with  briffht  rose  splashes,  must  also  be  added  to  all  collections. 
The  Talue  of  these  importations  make  one  hope  the  energetic  firm  above 
mentioned  will  secure  for  us  all  that  ^  white  elephant"  among 
Chxyaanthemums-^we  mean  the'*  blue"  variety,  the  charms  of  which 
are  said  to  be  gased  upon  only  by  a  lew  favoured  worshippers  in 

We  have  not  seen  Avalanche,  but  a  new  one  that  can  win  premier 
honours,  as  this  did  at  the  late  Portsmouth  Show  amongst  so  many 
beauties  must  be  a  gain .  indeed.  -  Bdouard  Audigaier  in  foim,  colour^ 
liabit  of  growth,  and  constancy  is  first  class,  and  is  already  «  favourite, 
Koona  seems  tofaave  grown  It  so  well  as  its  intrednoens  Messrs.  Davis- 
and  Jones.    That  winner  of  sa  many  «ertifloates,  Balph  Broeklehank,  \ 
light  yellow  sport  Ivom  the  welUkoown  ^eg-Merrilies,  needs  mention 
only,  although  "Meg  "  is  not  the  style  of  ibloora  toour  taste  comparable 
to  the  best  (3  all  Japanese  varieties^  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  -  The  white  of  this 
fasoisatingiLower  may  not  be  like  that  of  .Elaine,  "  puro  as  the  driven  • 
M&ow,**  but  its  graceful  and  captivating  form  make  it "  a  thing  of  beauty 
4knd  a  |oy  for  ever/'  while  the  plant  1»suie  in  produeing  its  charsaii  and 
Is  of  easy  culture.    Garew  Unaerwood,  sported  from  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
is  a  variety  of  great  ezcelleaoiee,  of  a^htely  colour  of  bronzy  red,  and  in 
all  ways  equal  to  iite  parent.    Florence  ?ercy,4ent  ,ont  last  year,  is  an 
elegant  pure  white  variety,  with  thread-like  florets,  very  large  and  full. 
Ixom  eiirly  bud&    Mry.  J.  Wright  is  another  white  which  gains  in  lavouif 
^  it  beisomes  more  widely  known,  Md  like  the  foregoing  produces  the 
llnest  flowera  from  crownr  buds.    Were  it  not  for  its  early  character. 
Bhcel]p6  would  make  a  telling  variety  on  an  exhibition  stand ;  however, 
it  must  be  grown  £or  the  richness  of  its  yellow  and  for  .the  grace  of  its 
ix^suip    We  And  it  lasts  a, very -short  time  \n.  perfection.    In  Gloriosum 
vrehavea  large  flower  in  the  way  of  Bolei^-  XiCvant,  but  finer,  although 
the  colour  is  less  bright  and  striding.    Boi  des  Japonaise,  a  useful  addir 
iion,  opening  bright  orange  red  in  colour,  and  when  fully  developed 
fading  at  the  tips  of  florets  a  deep  yellow.  -Mdlle.  Blanche  Pigny  was 
aeen  this  y^  in  many  stands,  and  wUl  gain  in  popularity,  notwith- 
atanding  that  we.haveso  many  good  whites  in  the  field.    The  flower  is 
well  formed  and  of  good  substance.    About  the  best  of  the  French  iuf 
troductions  ot  the  present  year  is  Mr.  Garnar.    Its  florets  are  drooping, 
the  0ower  full  and  dear,  bright  yellow  in  colour.    Duke  of  Berwick 
will  make  a  handsome  exhibition  bloom,  colour  white  tinted  rose  with 
thread-like  florets.  Hamlet,  salmon  red,  is  also  well  worth  growing.    To 
judge  the  per^ntage  of  *'  wheat ''  we  find  among  the  French  *'  chaff,"  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  last  three  are  selected  from  about  100 
new  varieties;  still,  in  justice  to  them,  a  few  more  may  turn  out  good 
after  a  further  trial.    Our  raisers  across  channel  are  evidently  taking 
the  tide  at  the  flood,  which,  we  are  told,  leads  on.  to  fortuqe.— 
H,  Sbobskit]^  Sdltwood,  Hytke. 


GHEYSANTHEHUM  OULTUEE. 


(▲puermadby  ai».Sdwiii  B6okett,.-ffM4eBer  to  H.B.  Olbbm-BHiH  AldenhMn  H«nM» 
,  aiatvM,  before  Uie  Uwt  moatliiy  meetliiC'Of  tlie  0u  Albwu'  Uoartl<ia)tareJ  ttooietj.i 

As  the  Rose  is  considered  to  be  the  queen  of  the  summer  flowers, 
which  undoubtedly  it  is,  SO  I'ela&n  for  the  Cfarysauthemum  the  title  of 
queen  of  the  autumn  flowers,  and  no  plant  in  cultivation  has  made 
anch  rapid  progress  during  the  last  few  years  as  this.  The  Chinese,  or 
incurvea  section,  was  introduced  from  China  somewhere  about  the 
j|9ear  1764,  but  it  seems  to  have  found  but  little  favour  till  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Now  nearly  every  town  holds  its  annual 
axhibition.  As  a  mark  of  its  increasing  popularity,  mention  may  be 
made  of  this  year's  Portsmouth  Show,  where,  during  the  last  three 
hours  of  the  second  day,  no  less  than  S109  visitors  paid  for  admission. 
And  this  is  no  exception,  for  wherever  good  exhibits  are  brought  together, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  well  patronised.  The  later  introductions  fi^dm  Japan 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this.  They  have  such  a  striking  appearance, 
tibe  diversitv  of  form  and  richnesa  of  eolour  making  them  most  welcome 
during  the  dull  months  of  November  and  December.  They  are  also  very 
easily  grown.  Anyone  possessing  a  small  gstrden  might  have  -a*  ridb 
display  in  autumn,  and  Chrysanthemum  growing,  when  once  taken  in 
bandy  will  not  easily  be-givea  up.  It  is  not  always  those  possessing  the 
best  means  who  obtain  the  best  results;  the  flower  must  be  carefully 
atadied,  tenderly  cared  for,  and  success  will  follow  in  nine  cases  out 
often. 

Having  m<;t  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  both  as  a  cultivator  and 
exhibitor,  I  will  now  proceed  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  will  first  deal  with  plants  grown  for  fine  flow*  rs.  From 
the  middle  of  December  to  the  first  week  in  January  I  consider  to  be 
the  best  time  to  commence  propagation.  As  there  are  so  many  varieties 
cultivated,  it  is  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  sorts  before  starting,  which  is  easily  done  by 
noting  down  at  the  exhibitions  those  varieties  generally  staged  by  the 
most  successful  competitors^  and  I  would  advise  growing  only  a  limited 
number  of  sorts,  according  to  requirements,  two  or  three  each  of  the 
best,  rather  than  a  host  of  uncertain  varieties.  I  have  tried  several 
methods  of  striking,  but  have  found  the  safest  and  best  way  is  to  devote 
to  them  a  light  or  two  of  a  pit  divided  by  a  temporary  wooden  partition, 
with  hot- water  pipes  running  through  filled  with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes 

near  the  glass  as  the  pots  will  allow.    I  much  object  to  cold  frames, 


although  I  am  aware  that  many  growers  recommend  them,  for  the 
reason,  that  owing  to  the  bad  ireather  we  are  likely  to  have  at  thte  • 
seaaon,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  closed  and  covered,  perhaps  for ' 
weeks  together,  hence  the  cuttings  must  suller  from  damp,  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  in  almost  dormant  conditlen;    To  obtain  satisfactory^ 
Bcsults,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  Condition  from  the  time 
the  eattings  are  inserted  until  the  flawering  season  cornea  round.    The 
soil  to  be  used  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  light  fibrous  loam  and  • 
leaf  BioBld,  with  a  good  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand.    Use  large  ao^site-' 
pots  with  a  little  moss  or  rough  loam  placed  over  the  drainage  to  keep  it 
clean  and  sweet*  •  Fill  the  pete  moderately  firm,  and  place  a  little aflrer 
sand  on  the  top.    Insert  rour  cuttings  in  each^  which  must  be  cleanly 
out,  and  not  ro(%ed  suokers,  -ehoesiiig  the  mostatuidy ;  label;  wateB,-«nd 
place  them  4n  the- pit  already  prepareds    For  a  few  Weeki  they  will 
require  but  very  little  attention,  except  a  sprinkle  most  mornings  when ' 
the  weather  is  bright. 

Some  sorts  whl  be  found  to  root  much  mM^  quickly  tham  others. '. 
These  should  be  taken  out  as  (iiey  connnenoe*  starting  Into*  growth^  and  • 
placed  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  the  groenhoase. 
The  whole  stock  should  he  ready  for  transferring  into  large  6(^pofasi»y 
the  end*  of  January-  or-  the  first  week  in  Fetoiary.    Anaage  them-  ma ' 
cold  tome  lacing  south  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.    The  soil  for  this  potting  * 
should  be  the  same  as  before  advised.    Thoroughly  water  in,  and  keep  • 
them  close  for  a  few  days,  taking  care- to  protect  them  fromffoat. 
Ventilate  freely  as  the  plailts  eommeace  growing,  and  remove  the  lighta 
OB  all  lavouiaUe  oceasions  duriair  the  day.    Nothisg-tendB  to atfeagthan 
and  keep  them  in^pood  health  like  fresh  air.    By  the  lastweek  in  liarch- 
they  should  be  ready  for  6-inch  pots.    The  soil-  now  shoald  aanfliat>a< ' 
two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  •well«deeayed  horse  or  coar- 
maaure,  one  part  leaf  mould,  with  a-good  addition  of  eoaisesand^aad  a 
few  half -inch  bones.    Place  a  neat  stake  to  each  plant,  and  rotcmft  Umm 
to  the  cold  fraaM,  -Seating  them  as  before  mention^    At  the  end' of 
Ai>ril,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  BK)ve  ihem  outside  to  a  sheltetfed 
position,  the  Xoot  ol  a  so«th  wall  cr  fence  wiH  suit  tham-  admteUy. 
Let  them  stand  well  clear  from  each  other  on  slate  or  boatda-  ta  keep 
the  drainage  perfect. 

The  final  potting  should  be  made  the  ftnt  or  second  weekin  JolM. 
I  reeommaad  8-iiM£'{)0ts,  which  are  lai)ge  eaonigh  for  aH  kinds,- bafe-a' 
f^w  jOf  the  stronga»HS*owlng^  <n*T  be  i>laoed  in  lO-ineh  pota.-  <  4Hm- 
compost  for  this  potting  sh^ld  be  three  parte  best  k)am,-cne  patt 
decayed  manure,  with  a  good  addition  of  bonemeaL  Diain  well,  u^lng 
a  thin  layer  of  films  taken  from  the  loam  over  the  drainage,  .wbieh 
should  be  clean  crocks  and  half«»inch  bones.  If  the  koil  is  in  a  0ood 
sta^e.it  is  impossible  to  pot  too  ifirmly,  using  the  potting  stick  freely, 
securing  them  with  a  longer  and  stronger  stake  before  leavinip.tbe 
pottipg  shed^  and  take  them  to  wherever  they  are  intended  to  ramaia 
for  the  summer  months.  The  most  suitable  and  convenient  tdaoa,  il  to- 
be  had,  is  an  open  and  airy  position  by  the  side  of  a  walk  where  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  and  if  neatly 
arranged  and  kept  tied^  they  are  far  from  being  unsighUy*  Make  tiiem 
secure  against  the  wind  by  driving  in  strong  stakes  a  short  distance 
apart^  strainin?  wire  or  strong  string  to  fix  the  plants  to.  Syringe 
freely  every  fine  afternoon.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  as 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  liquid- manure  must  hi)  applied  at 
every  other  watering.  Attend  to  thinning  out  the  shoots,  allowing  but 
three  or  four  to  a  plant,  according  to  their  strength  and  variety. 

.Taking  the  buds  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  even  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced cultivators,  as  Sorts  differ  so  much'  as  to  the  time  it  tak^  them 
to  expand.    Experience  alone  can  make  one  perfect  in  this,  but  gcne^ 
rally  for  those  that  are  required  about  the  middle  of  November,  I  have 
found  the  last  week  in  August  to  the  second  in  Beptedkber  the  best  iaiuL 
From  three  tasix  floorers  mas%  be  left  if  extra  large  blooms  are  desired, 
and  the  oentral  bud  always.,  to :  be  lelt.    Disbudding  should  be  -performedi 
by.  a.steady  hand  and  keen-cys.    A  small  pointed  atiek  is  what  :h  ifse^ 
taking  them. away  when  the  bods  are  large  eaouih,  exercising  gfcatr 
care  Aot  to  damage  the  remaining,  bad.    By  the  first  week  in  October  all  ■ 
sbonid  be  safaly  housed,  aad  when  first  taken  in^  allo^  them  asmudi 
room  and  air  as  possible.    As  they  get  acolimatised  they  may  be  stood 
as  closely  together  as  the.poCs  will  allow.    When  water  ia^required 
always  apply  it  in  the  morning.  \  A  little  fire  heat  in  damp  odd  wsatheB[ 
will  greatly  help. to  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  "partiealaHy.tliff 
Japanese,'  and  with  a  little  top  ventilalian  will  r  act  as  a  ppeventiw 
against  damping. 

(To  ba  continued.) 


UNDER  GARDENERS  AND  EXHIBITORS. 

Thebe  are  no  doubt  good  and  bad  gardeners,  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
all  that  some  of  your  correspondents  say  on  this  subject  it  would  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  most  extortionate  men.  My  experience  enables 
me  to  entertain  quite  a  different  opinion.  I  have  served  under  several, 
and  as  a  rule  I  have  found  them  just  and  even  generous.  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  the  instances  which  "  A  Lover  of  Fairplay  "  has  mentioned  about 
■  young  men  having  to  pay  their  own  expenses  when  assisting  at  flower 
shows  are  very  rare.  At  the  same  time,  a  young  man  who  is  thoroughly, 
interested  in  his  work,  and  who  keeps  his  eyes  open,  may  find  many  a 
show  worth  paying  a  reasonable  fare  to  see,  and  may  be  materially 
benefited  by  it  in  the  future.  As  to  night  work,  I  think  a  man  who 
objects  to  working  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  at  a  busy  time,  or 
to  prepare  for  exhibitions,  cannot  enter  into  his  work  with  the  will  and 
energy  that  is  required  to  make  a  competent  gardener  of  the  present 
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day.  Tbe  men  who  most  object  to  it  are  Dot  those  who  devote  their 
Bpore  time  to  Btady,  but  rather  those  who  epend  their  time  ia  idlene99  or 
qoeBtfonable  pursuits.  I  do  not  sa;  this  is  alwAja  so,  but  generall? 
ape&klng  It  is,  audi  fully  beliCTe  the  same  rule  applies  to  those  wbose 
umentations  are  go  loud  at  not  receiving  their  share  of  prize  money. 
Those  who  do  least  towards  preparing  things  for  show  eif^t  as  much 
or  more  than  those  who  do  most. 

It  would  seem  by  what  an  "  Onder  GardenT  "  says  that  he  ooneiders 
It  Dnlikety  for  «.  man  to  become  a  thorough  aardener  il  he  serree  in 
[Jaces  where  exhibiting  is  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  This  I  con- 
rtder  ft  very  erroneous  idea.  Supposing  a  lew  things  are  grown. super- 
lativelr  well,  as  he  terms  it,  is  that  any  reason  why  everything  else 
abonld  of  necessity  be  badly  grown ;  I  say,  Decidedly  not.  Again,  sup- 
posing in  the  early  part  or  his  career  he  was  to  serve  a  term  where  fiuit- 
giowing  was  tbe  chief  feature,  in  fact,  grown  welt  for  showing,  the 
next  change  he  made — I  think  it  good  for  a  young  man  to  change — was 
to  a  place  where  phuits  were  largely  grown  also  for  show  ;  does  he  mean 
to  Bay  that  a  man  of  that  exi>erience  would  not  be  as  likely  to  prove  as 
good  an  all-round  gardener  as  one  who  had  always  lived  In  places  where 
things  were  grown  in  just  a  presentable  condition  only  f  I  think  the 
former  would  be  likely  to  prove  the  better  man  of  the  two. 

Let  us  see,  too,  iC  there  are  not  some  other  advantages  likely  to  be 
gained  by  assisting  a  giu^ener  In  a  suhoRlinatc  poaition.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose there  are  many  of  us  who  always  wish  to  remain  subordinate. 
Then,  who  is  the  man  most  likely  to  assist  you  in  gaining  a  responsible 
•itnatlon  7  The  head  gardener,  as  a  rule.  Which  will  he  use  the  most 
iiiBnence  for,  then — tbe  man  who  has  assisted  him  to  the  best  of  hia  abili- 
ties, or  the  one  who  when  asked  to  give  a  little  extra  help  has  either 
grumbled,  or  did  it  with  a  frown  and  in  a  manner  which  made  his  help 
worse  than  his  absence  would  have  been  ?  Perhaps  when  he  does  gain 
that  goal  of  bliss  which  an  "  Under  Gardener "  seems  to  think  a  bead 
gudenet's  placs  is.  It,  may  happen  his  employer  will  be  wishful  for  hlia 
to  become  an  exhibitor,  when  he  will  probably  find  the  knowledge  he 
had  previonsly  gained  in  that  reutect  as  an  assistant  of  great  value  to 
him.  SopposlDg  a  head  gardener  does  get  the  boneSt  of  exhibiting  in  a 
pecnniaiy  sense,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  congratulations,  he  has  the 
greater  portion  of  the  anxiety  in  preparation,  as  well  as  the  disappoint- 
ment and  expense  if  failure.  One  could  haidly  expect  every  friend  ot 
■n  exhibitor  to  come  and  c:ingratulate  each  assistant  that  he  may 
have  at  a  show,  and  perhaps  totally  nnknown  to  him.  No,  "  Under 
Gardener,"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  exhibiting  is  detrlmeatal  to 
Tonng  men,  quite  the  reverse ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  any  gi  wt  extent 
financially  beneflted  by  it,  they  can  it  they  choose  benefit  in  a  way 
which  is  worthy  of  greater  efbrts  than  the  majority  of  young  men  are 
wQling  to  put  forth  la  that  direction.  Many  a  man  worthy  p(  the  good 
position  he  holds  owes  It  to  the  fact  ot  having  lived  in  places  which 
nave  become  noMd  for  their  exhibits  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the 
nntener  whom  be  helped  to  the  best  of  hb  abilities.— ANOTHER  Dhdbr 
QAMBSHStL 


HARDT  raUIT  OABDBIf.* 
Fsusne  FHTir  BtrsaaB  ahb  Pbotoctiko  TBS  Btnw.— But  lor 
the  birds  now  is  the  tiert  time  for  completing  tte  pruning  of  both 
ComUktt  *oA  Qoosebenies.'  Tbe  latter,  however,  are  »  liable  to 
be  Itripped  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  buds  by  bullflncbes  that 
many  deSBr  prnnlng  till  the  spring,  and  we  have  known  cases  where 
market  growcw  da  what  thinning  is  necessary  when  the  fruit  Is  large 
enoagh  for  picking.  The  more  dense  the  growth  the  less  likelihood  ot 
.  the  bods  being  cleared  off  wholesale,  but  delaying  pruning  was  of 
little  avatl  last  winter.  The  best  course  to  pursue  Is  to  either  prune 
the  btMbe«,  and  then  coat  them  with  thin  lime  water  and  edot  wkt«r 
applied  Arongh  a  syringe,  or  dusted  over  them  when  wet;  or  else 
to  tie  all  tbe  principal  branches  and  young  shoots  up  Into  a  conical 
heap.  Dnle&s  the  bushes  are  very  stubborn  two  men  with  gloves  can 
so  dispose  the  branches  with  the'ald  of  tar  twine  as  to  make  them 
almost  ImjwBetTable  by  birds,  only  a  few  ot  the  ontaide  buds  being 
talUD.  Tbe  bashes  are  opened  out  just  as  the  buds  are  burnting. 
Where  this  plan  Is  tried  light  crops  are  the  exception.  If  the  bushes 
are  coated  with  lime  and  soot  this  most  be  renewed  whenever  It  is 
washed  oft  by  rains.  Where  a  framework  to  support  wire  netting  Is 
erected  over  a  quarter  of  fruit  bushes,  the  ends  at  least  should  be 
moveable,  so  as  toadmit  birds  between  tbe  fioweringand  ripening  periods, 
otherwise  caterpillars  do  more  harm  than  blrda  Now  is  the  beat 
time  to  put  up  such  permanent  protections,  and  It  should  lie  kept 
closed  in  all  the  winter  and  spring.  When  pruning  Qoowberries  the 
beet  conne  is  to  lightly  thin  out  the  old  wood  and  some  of  tbe  young 
growths,  and  remove  all  that  are  near  the  ground.  Young  bushes  to 
te  cat  freely  bock  and  the  centre  o(  those  of  erect  habit  kept  open  till 
snch  time  as  a  good  head  is  formed.  Wall  and  trellis  trees  to  have 
leading  growths  laid  in  wherever  there  is  room,  and  ^1  latei*l  giowth 
spurred  back  to  tbe  main   branches.    Tbe  bushes  also  may   have  all 


young  growth  closely  spurred  back,  but  we  prefer  the  plan  of  leaving  a 
number  of  yonng  shoots  untouched,  these  usually  fruiting  to  their 
entire  length.  Black  Currants  also  boar  fruit  on  the  young  shoots  ; 
thinning  out  and  foreshortening  the  straggling  branches  in  order  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Young  trees  need  not 
be  cat  back  after  the  second  season,  ae  these  are  constantly  pushing 
yonng  shoots.  Fully  formed  Bed  Currant  bushes,  too,  have  all  latetal 
growth  spurred  tiack  to  the  main  branches,  and  the  leading  shoots 
freely  shortened  back.  Young  bushes  to  be  cut  rather  hard  back,  and 
the  centres  kept  clear  till  such  times  as  a  good  head  is  formed.  Thn 
leading  branches  must  be  shortened  imck  to  a  length  of  about  6  inches 
at  each  pruning,  In  order  to  clothe  them  with  fruiUng  spurs. 

Cordon  Apbioots. — Thia  termed  is  employed  for  want  of  a  bettor 
one  to  describe  a  system  of  training  Apricot  trees  that  oufrbt  to  he- 
adopted  in  gaidens  where  they  are  apt  to  die  off  wholesale.  We  prefer 
the  fan-shaped  trees,  but  when  these  suddenly  lose  one  or  more  of  jthe- 
main  branches  tl)ey  are  disfigured  for  life,  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
gretable,  other  limbs  soon  follow  suit.  A  wall  can  be  most  quiokly 
furnished  br  trees  trained  with  one  inain  stem,  the  fruits  Iieing  botoe 
on  the  branches  laid  in  right  and  left  and  treated  very  similarly  to  a 
Peach  tree.  The  start  should  be  made  with  wall-ripened  maidens,  tlwso 
being  planted  in  fresh  loamy  soil  not  lass  'ban  S  feet  apart,  and  tialoed 
obliquely  In  order  to  prevent  the  top  of  tbe  tree  from  growing  mere  - 
Tigorousty  than  tbe  lower  branohes.  Cut  them  back  to  a  length  of 
about  3  feet,  lay  in  Bid«  braaches  thinly,  and  one  central  shoot  to  (sa-  - 
tinue  the  stem.  Each  winter  the  leader  should  be  lightly  shortened, 
and  more  side  branches  and  a  leader  laid  in  during  tbe  summer.  In 
which  manner  quite  a  high  wall  may  \ift  furnished  in  about  four  yeata. 
The  trees  being  planted  against  a  sunny  wall  and  the  subeoil  veil 
drained,  the  young  shooU  laid  In  thinly  will  usually  flower  and  fmlt 
........  ,      .  .,^j,^  be   -   ■       '        ■  ■■    ■    

^'idur 

. fruit  during  the  first  year  save  them  ti 

Pbunino  ths  Ofiiif  k  Vink.— Plenty  ot  good  Orapei  were  ripened 
in  the  open  ajr  last  season,  and  the  wood  also  is  much  better  rlpmed 
than  DsoaL  Jt  is  a  mistake  to  closely  prune  them,  for  if  spurred  back 
as  closely  as  those  idds  nnder  glass,  many  of  the  laterals  will  [all  to 
|how  buncbee.  Where  possible  lay  in  short  lengths  ot  yoHHgaikl  wall- 
ripeocd  reda,  aa  it  is  these  that  give  the  best  buacbes.  This  can  f^^- 
qaently  be  done  without  destroying  tbe  old  rods,  the  simplest  plan  beioff  . 
to  tie  a  number  of  laterals  along  the  rods  or  very  near  to  them,  tiiesa 
being  replaced  next  season  with  other  young  rods  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  spnrs  on  permanent  inds  ought  to  be  fully  13  Incbesapark  If 
it  Is  decided  to  spar  back  the  laterals  cut  to  a  plump  bud,  or  say  at  the 
second  or  third  joint.  Permanent  rods  ought  to  be  disposed  2  feet  apart, 
lind  all  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  walls  or  trellises  at  the  pm- 
•ent  time.  Kp  skinning  or  eleaning  is  necessary,  but  if  mildew  la 
troublesome  drees  them  with  a  mixture  ot  liquid  olay.  Gtshurst  earn* 
pound,  and  sulphur.  It  is  oseiee^  to  att^pt  fruiting  Qrape  Vines  oa 
other  than  hot  sunny  walls  oi  roof^ 

FEUIT  FOBCINg! 

'Pmm.-~FniUing  Plant*  and  Startertr—TiKite  sfaoald  now  have 
a  meao'tnnperature  of  about  70°,  varying  It  G°  according  to  ^:lenMl 
B^>Mts,  admitting  air  at  B0°  with  sunshine,  bnt  not  loweriag  tiia 
tempecatnra.  allowing  Um  beat  to  rise  to  86°,  closing  the  honae.'at-SO'. ' 
ByiiogeaU  available  surfaces  twice  evefy  day,  but  do  not;  tyilngB 
tbe  surtaee  of  the  bed  between  the  planti.  Avoid  deosa  staam  pro- ' 
doeed  .1^  ^riagtag  hl^Iyiheated'liot.wateci)ipei.  The  plantridw 
flhonld  beifrlngsdooaasioDaUy  early  in  the  aitemoan.whrai  thaaills 
of  tbe  leaves  become  dry. 

Starting  FUtnti  for  Sueeeifiimat  J>im/J)ij.— About  the- coameftot* 
meot  of  next  month  t February)  another  supply  of  Queens  should  b» 
started  to  supplement  the  supply  of  fra't  tmiB  those  plants  whid» 
are  alnauiy  introdured  for  that  purpose.  Beds  having  hot-water  pipe* 
beneath  them  can  soon  be  prepared  fir  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  not  the  case  where  fermenting  materials  alone  are  emphjyed, 
hence  the  subject  (s  mentioned  thtv  so  that  the  matter  msy  be  seen  to- 
at  once,  and  86°  to  90°  of  bottom  heat  secured  by  the  time  required. 
When  plants  which  have  been  kept  somewhat  drier  are  to  be  started  see 
that  the  ttalls  o(  the  plants  are  made  thoroughly  moist,  so  that  with  the 
extra  warmth  root-action  may  commence  at  once. 

SufeeuionaZ  Plant/.— \  night  temperature  ot  60°  to  (55°,  and  B°  lesa 
in  severe  weather  will  be  suitable  for  those,  and  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime 
according  to  external  conditions.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  but  not  excessively  so,  and  when  water  Is  considered  necessary 
give  It  thoroughly  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°.  Suckers  should  hava 
a  temperature  ol  55°  to  60^,  60°  to  85°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  10° 
more  with  sun  heaL 

CCCDUBEBB. — The  night  temperature  should  bo  maintained  at  69*, 
allowing  5°  more  In  mild  weather,  whilst  it  may  he  5°  less  on  cold  nights, 
Tff"  to  75°  by  day  and  60°  to  85°  with  sun  heat  When  the  external  air 
is  mild  a  little  ventilation  may  be  given  at  80°,  closing  before  the  tem- 

Prature  Is  reduced  Ijelow  that  degree,  so  as  to  raise  It  to  90°  or  96°  ;  bnt 
the  external  air  is  cold,  although  the  sun  shines,  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  temperature  to  advance  a  little  beyond  the  above  limits  than  to 
admit  cold  air,  which  injures  the  foliage,  also  causing  the  truit  to  become- 
stunted  and  to  curl  at  the  end.  Plants  In  bearing  will  require  to  be 
examined  aliont  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly  and  eihaoated 
growths,  reserving  as  much  ot  the  young  bearing  woxl  as  is  necessary  to  ■ 
Ml  the  allotted  apace,  stopping  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the 
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f  rait  Young  plants  just  coining  into  bearing  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  too  soon,  and  by  no  means  be  overcrppped.  Thej  are  greatly 
assisted  by  removing  the  male  flowers  (also  surplus  female  flowers)  as 
they  appear.  The  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  governed  by  external  influences.  Syringing  should 
not  be  practised  over  the  foliage,  except  a  light  sprinkling  in  the  early 
part  of  bright  afternoons,  damping  the  floor  moderately  at  about  8  A.M. 
and  2  P.M.  Encourage  the  roots  to  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by 
adding  a  little  lumpy  loam  from  time  to  time,  with  which  may  be  incor- 
porated a  little  well  decomposed  oowdung  or  fresh  sweetened  horse 
droppings.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphides,  and  fumigate  several 
times  moderat«ly  and  consecutively  rather  than  once  severely.  Canker 
is  not  uncommon  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  fresh  slaked  lime  rubbed 
into  the  affected  parts  will  arrest  its  progress.  If  mildew  appear  dust 
with  sulphur. 

Raiting  Oueumber  Planti  in  Frames. — The  greatest  mistake  is  com- 
mencing too  early.  The  materials  are  either  not  obtainable  or  they  are 
not  forthcoming  m  sufficient  quantity  to  make  up  beds  and  continue  the 
heat  in  them  hy  linings,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  progressive  growth 
daring  weather  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  assisting  by  sun  heat ; 
consequently  those  not  sowing  seed  before  the  beginning  of  February 
cut  fruit  quite  as  early  as  some  do  with  an  inadequacy  of  heat-furnish- 
tng  material*  by  sowing  at  the  new  year.  The  material  for  making  up 
the  bed  for  raising  the  seedlin^rs  being  in  a  fit  state  for  turning  over  and 
mixing  with  leaves,  so  as  to  induce  a  sweet  regular  heat,  a  site  for  a  bed 
should  be  chosen  with  full  southern  aspect,  and  having  shelter  to  the 
north,  as  that  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  If  the  ground  be  rather  higher  where 
the  h9d.  is  to  be  formed  than  the  surrounding  ground  all  the  better. 
Beat  the  dung  and  leaves  well  down  with  a  fork  as  the  work  proceeds, 
making  the  bed  about  6  feet  hijgh  at  the  back  and  4  feet  6  inches  in 
front,  which  will  allow  for  settlirig,  as  it  will  do  about  a  third.  A  few 
Pea  sticks  placed  across  and  along  the  bed  at  intervals  not  only  prevent 
overheating,  but  admit  the  heat  from  the  linings  being  conveyed  to 
the  interior  of  the  bed.  For  early  work  we  have  used  frames  with 
double  sides  with  advantage.  They  are  formed  by  placing  an  inner 
lining  of  half-inch  boards  9  inches  less  in  depth  at  the  Ixickand  6  inches 
less  in  front  than  the  box,  nailing  strips  of  wood  an  inch  wide  and  thick 
OB  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  then  the  boards  which  form  an  inch  cavity 
aU  around  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  thus  top  heat  is  furnished. 

'  In  about  a  week  the  heat  will  be  up.  Level  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
replace  the  box,  and  put  in  sufficient  sweetened  dung  to  mise  the  inside 
te  within  4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  inner  frame  or  cavity,  placing  saw- 
dust, dry  leaf  soil,  or  spent  tan  on  the  dung  for  plunging  the  pots  in. 
For  raising  the  plants  3-lnch  pots  are  half  filled  with  light  rich  loam, 
plaoing  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering  with  fine  moist  soil, 
80  that  no  water  is  required  for  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Space  is 
thus  left  in  the  pots  for  top-dressing,  which  is  preferable  to  potting 
the  plants.  A  square  of  glass  placed  over  the  pots  will  hasten  the 
germination,  but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear.  The 
plants  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  Febraary  in  the  manner  described 
will  be  ready  for  planting  early  in  March,  and  will  afford  fruit  nearly  as 
soon  as  those  from  a  sowing viade  early  in  January. 

Mblokb.— Add  a  little  soil  as  a  top-dressing  as  the  plants  grow, 
having  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing.  Keep  a  smtrp  look  out 
for  slugs.  A  ring  of  soot  or  lime  placed  round  the  plants  will  generally 
nreaerve  them,  but  means  should  be  employed  to  entrap  the  slugs.  For 
ztame  culture  seed  should  be  sown  early  neit  month.  The  bed  as  de- 
aeribed  for  raising  Cucumbers  is  suitable  for  Melons,  and  should  be  made 
forthwith,  unless  one  be  made  for  Cucumbers,  which  will  answer  the 
BJtme  purpose  for  raising  Melons.  Soil  should  be  placed  under  cover,  so  as 
t9  become  dried  preparatory  to  forming  it  into  ridges  in  the  Melon 
house.  Good  loam  rather  strong  than  light  is  suitable  for  Melons,  and  if 
it  has  been  laid  up  in  ridges  so  as  to  reduce  the  turf  it  will  be  in  a  fitting 
state  for  the  purpose.  If  deficient  of  grit  add  a  fifth  of  road  scrapings, 
and  if  not  calcareous  a  similar  proportion  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  If 
there  is  need  to  add  manure  nothing  is  better  than  fresh  horse  droppings. 
The  composition  would  in  that  case  be  four  parts  of  loam,  one  part  each 
of  horse  droppings,  road  scrapinss,  and  lime  rubbish. 

Strawbbbbiss  in  Pots. — AVhen  the  plants  commence  flowering 
admit  air  freely,  remove  the  w.  ak«»r  blossoms,  and  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe  brush  the  flowers  lightly  with  a  feather.  After  the  fruit  is  set  thin 
them  to  about  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less  according  to  the  variety. 
Whilst  the  frait  is  setting  50°  to  ^o""  will  be  sufficient  heat  artificially, 
advancing  to  60°  to  65°  with  sun  heat,  but  after  the  s-ttting  is  effected 
remove  the  plants  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  artificially 
and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  supplying  liquid  manure  until  ripening  commences, 
then  employ  water  only  and  sparingly.  See  that  successional  plants  do 
not  require  water  and  are  not  Drought  forward  too  rapidly  in  the  early 
etages.  If  thnre  be  any  trace  of  aphides  fumigate  moderately,  taking 
care  ti  have  the  plants  perfectly  clean  before  they  come  into  flower. 

Chebbt  House. — Beyond  the  necessary  care  in  watering  trees 
in  pots  and  syringing  the  house  with  attention  to  ventilation,  there  will 
be  little  work  at  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  40°  at  night,  45° 
to  50°  by  day  by  artificial  means,  ventilating  at  50  ,  and  allowing  a  rise 
of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  heat  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at  50°. 

Peaches  and  Nectabines. — Earliest  Forced  Trees. — Continue 
te  fertilise  the  blossoms,  using  a  camel-hair  brush  or  feather,  which  is 
more  effectual  than  shaking  the  trellis.  When  the  fruit  is  well  set 
syringing  may  be  resorted  to  both  morning  and  afternoon,  but  in  dull 
weather  syringing  in  the  morning  will  be  sufficient,  damping  the  house 
in  the  afternoon,  it  being  Important  that  the  foliage  be  dry  .before 


nightfall.  The  water  employed  must  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  the  house,  the  inside  border  being  kept  well  supplied  with  water. 
Disbudding  will  soon  require  to  be  attenaed  to,  but  it  must  be  done 
carefully  at  this  early  season,  it  being  better  to  remove  a  few  shoots 
daily  from  a  tree  than  many  at  a  time  at  distant  intervals,  which  last 
practice  gives  a  check  to  the  roots  and  is  not  favourable  to  the  swelling 
of  the  fruits.  The  night  temperature  may  now  be  maintained  at  65°  to 
60°,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  5°  less  as  the  minimum  when  the  weather  is 
severe  and  dull,  admitting  a  little  air  at  65°,  not  allowing  an  advance 
over  70°  without  full  ventilation,  closing  at  65°,  always  excepting  a 
small  space  left  at  the  top  constantly. 

Second  Early  Forced  Trees. — Syringing  must  cease  for  trees  scarted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  the  blossoms  show  colour,  but 
damping  every  available  surface  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  must  be 
practised,  for  though  a  confined  atmosphere  is  not  favoumble  to  Peaches 
in  any  stage  of  their  growth,  a  dry  atmosphere  is  equally  pernicious, 
promoting  excessive  evaporation,  the  blossoms  equally  with  foliage  and 
fruit  being  invigorated  by  atmospheric  moisture,  provided  it  \b  not 
stagnant  See  that  the  border  is  in  a  thorouf^ly  moist  state,  and  make 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  trees  for  aphides.  If  there  be  any,  fumigate  the 
house  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  moderately,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  pests  under  until  the  fruit  is  set  In  case  of  an 
excess  of  blossom  buds,  and  they  are  very  abundant  in  our  case,  and 
promising,  diaw  the  hand  the  contrary  way  of  the  growth  along  tha  under 
side  or  back  of  the  trellis,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  bloom  buds, 
which  will  increase  the  vigour  of  those  best  situated,  and  tend  to  a  more 
even  and  better  swelling  of  the  fruit  after  setting. 

Late  Houses, — We  should  again  urge  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
prunine  of  the  trees  at  once,  dressing  them  with  an  insecticide,  and 
tying  the  shoots  to  the  trellis,  the  bonlers  being  forked'^over,  but  not 
disturbing  the  roots,  any  loose  surface  soil  removed  and  fresh  loam  sup- 
plied, an  aidmixture  of  wood  ashes  a  fifteenth  part,  and  a  twentieth  of  half- 
inch  bones  being  beneficial.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  dry  they  should  bs 
ffiven  a  thorough  watering.  Those,  however,  that  have  moveable  roof 
lights  will  not  require  any  water,  the  soil  being  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
state  from  min,  and  the  shoots  are  kept  in  a  condition  by  the  air 
moisture  unfavourable  to  evaporation,  so  that  the  trees  not  only  have 
thorough  rest,  but  the  buds  are  prevented  falling  (a  consequence  mostly 
of  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots).  With  the  trees  exposed  we  have 
not  experienced  any  loss  of  buds,  yet  they  may  fall  from  other  causes, 
such  as  over-maturity,  or  imperfect  formation  through  attacks  of 
parasites,  and  deficiency  of  aliment  and  assimilating  power,  resulting 
from  too  crowded  a  condition  of  the  foliage. 

PLANT  HOUSEl 

Marantas. — Repotting  should  be  done  at  once  where  needed,  so  that 
the  plants  will  have  a  ebianoe  of  establishing  themselves  again  before 
the  sun  has  much  power.  If  they  are  left  till  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  the]following  month  the  sun  often  proves  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
flag  severely.  These  plants  will  do  in  the  same  pots  for  years  provided 
the  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil  about  their  roots  in  a  sweet  condition  ; 
but  the  liberal  supplies  of  water  needed  during  the  growing  season  soon 
renders  the  soil  unfit  for  them.  They  unquestionably  do  best  when  they 
are  repotted  annually.  When  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  drainage 
removed  the  old  soil  should  be  worked  from  amongst  the  roots  by  wash- 
ing it  out  in  a  tank  of  tepid  water.  This  necessitates  the  plants  being 
allowed  to  drain  for  some  hours  before  they  can  be  repotted  Many  of 
the  varieties  do  well  in  a  compost  of  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure, 
charcoal  broken  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and  pots,  with  an 
addition  of  coarse  sand.  Others  do  better  in  rough  peat,  the  fibrous 
portion  of  loam  only,  and  charcoal  in  lumps.  After  potting  plunge  the 
plants  where  a  night  temperature  of  65°  can  be  maintained,  syringe 
them  freely,  but  water  with  great  care  until  their  roots  are  active.  The 
pots  used  should  be  liberally  drained. 

Alocasias, — These  may  also  be  topdressed  or  repotted  if  they  need 
it,  so  that  they  will  become  established  and  be  growing  freely  before 
the  season  is  too  far  advanced.  Those  potted  last  year  in  peat  fibre 
and  lumps  of  charcoal  freely  intermixed  should  have  the  soil  in  good 
condition  at  their  roots.  They  will  only  need  the  removal  of  the 
surface,  top-dressing  with  rough  material'composed  of  peat,  loam,  and 
manure,  which  will  induce  the  formation  of  roots  from  the  stems, 
and  thus  add  to  their  strength  before  the  season  is  over.  Those 
needing  potting  should  have  all  the  soil  washed  from  their  roots  and 
fresh  supplied.  Drain  the  pots  liberally,  and  cut  off  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stems  if  the  crowns  cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  rim 
of  the  pot  It  is  a  mistake  to  elevate  them  much  above  the  rim,  for 
top-dressing  cannot  be  well  carried  out  after  a  season's  growth. 
Sphagnum  moss  in  the  compost,  except  for  covering  the  sur&u»,  should 
not  to  used,  it  decays  too  quickly,  and  assists  the  decomposition  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  compost,  rendering  annual  potting  a  necessity. 
If  good  peat  and  charcoal  only  are  used  they  will  lut  well  for  two 
years.  Destroy  any  red  spider  that  may  be  on  the  foliage  by  sponging, 
and  treat  in  other  respects  the  same  as  advised  for  Marantas. 

Antkurium  Andreanum.-^AM  plants  that  need  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  may  be  done  at  once.  This,  as  well  as  A.  ornatum,  A.  Ferrier- 
ense,  and   others  do  equally  as  well   in  loam  from  which  the  soily 

Sortion  has  been  removed,  charcoal  and  sand  freely  added  as  what  they 
0  in  peat.  Sphagnum  moss,  except  for  the  surface,  has  long  since  been 
discaiued  as  a  requisite  for  these  plants.  They  may  not  grow  quite  so 
rapidly  in  loam  as  what  they  do  in  a  moss  and  peat  mixture,  but  the 
growth  is  sturdier  and  the  plants  do. nut  need  catting  down  so  fie- 
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quentlj.  They  (lower  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  and  the  flowers  are 
brighter  in  eoloar.  Those  that  are  top-dressed  may  have  a  little  manure 
applied  to  the  surface.  Plants  that  have  grown  too  tall  may  be  cut 
down.  The  heads  will  root  freely  if  placed  in  the  propagating  frame  in 
brisk  heat.  Brery  portion  that  hai  a  sound  «ye  upon  it  will  make  a 
plant.  The  old  stool  should  be  allowed  to  break,  and  frequently  half 
a  dozen  or  more  shoots  will  issue  from  it,  and  the  result  is  a  splendid 
plant  by  the  end  of  the  season.  After  it  has  broken  into  growth  the 
soil  may  be  shaken  from  its  roots  and  the  plant  placed  in  a  smaller 
pot.  Be  careful  to  warm  the  soil  thoroughly  before  these  plants  are  re- 
potted. 

BiffTumiat. — Both  evergreen  and  deciduous  varieties  must  be  well 
pruned,  and  from  the  former  all  unripe  ends  may  be  removed,  except 
where  the  extension  of  the  plants  are  needed.  Treat  in  oth  r  respects 
the  same  as  advised  for  Tecomas. 

Cobisa  scandenn, — This  and  its  variegated  forms  are  such  luxuriant 
growers  that  unless  they  are  severely  pruned  annually  and  occasionally 
during  the  growing  season,  they  smouier  all  smaller-growing  climbers 
that  are  near  them.  If  well  reduced  in  size  they  will  in  a  very  sliort 
time  famish  the  space  allotted  them  with  clean  healthy  foliage,  which 
is  preferable  to  leaving  a  large  mass  of  old  foliage  upon  the  plants.  As 
a  rule,  these  grow  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  soil  without  being  top- 
dressed  or  fed  during  the  season  of  growth. 

Plumbago  eapewis, — Whether  grown  in  a  pot  and  trained  upon  a 
trellis,  or  planted  out  and  trained  to  a  pillar  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, they  should  be  well  pruned  hack.  If  a  succession  of  bloom  is 
appreciated  ^ace  one  or  two  of  the  plants  that  have  enjoyed  a  good 
season  of  rest  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  they  break  into 
growth.  They  may  afterwards  be  top-dressed  or  repotted  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  an|r  old  foliage  is  left  upon  the  plants  be  careful  that  no 
red  spider  exists  upon  them.  It  will  increase  rapidly  with  increased 
heat,  and  soon  devour  the  young  tender  foliage  after  the  plants  have 
started  into  growth.  If  syringed  with  the  solution  advised  for  Lapagerias 
it  will  destroy  any  insects  that  may  be  upon  them. 
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THE  STEWARTON  HIVE. 

FOREIGN  RACES  OF  BEES. 

bi  reference  to  this  subject  the  following  letter  has  been  received,  the 
reply  to  which  is  made  the  text  of  this  article  : — 

"  I  am  obliged,  by  your  last  letter,  to  which  I  have  delayed  answering, 

as  I  thought  yoa  would  be  busy  at  the  moors.    As  to  your  kind  ofEer  of 

the  Syrian  bees,  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  your  description  of  their 

beiisriour  and  the  way  they  stung  you  awhile  ago,  and  would  not  risk 

snch  an  experience  myself  on  any  consideration.    I  am  far  from  having 

the  patience  of  Job,  and  suffer  much  when  stung,  so  I  hope  you  will 

not  send  me  Syrians  if  they  are  dangerous  and  only  fit  for  an  expert. 

I  trust  you  understand  that  I  intend  and  wish  to  pay  for  what  I  obtain. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  to  feed  the  bees,  and 

perhaps  you  wiU  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  hive  you  propose  to  send 

is  a  frame  hive,  or  of  what  description.    Reading  your  description  a  few 

weeks  back  in  the  JourjuU  of  Horticulture  of  the  strength  your  stocks 

attained  when  in  full  working  order  (requiring  four  body  boxes)  set  me 

thinking  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  modification  of  the 

Stewarton  pattern  hive.  Your  skill,  experience,  and  thorough  knowledge 

of  the  subject  gives  your  judgment  great  weight,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 

yon  will  consider  the  following  points  : — 

"  1,  The  foreign  races  of  bees,  such  as  the  Syrian,  Cyprian,  Camiolian, 
&C.,  are  much  more  fertile  than  the  blacks,  and  consequently  require 
much  larger  hives  for  their  successful  management. 

^  2,  The  Stewarton  in  its  dimensions  and  form  is  an  old  hive,  and  was 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  black  bees, 'there  being  no  , 
others  kept  in  Scotland  then. 

**  3,  iithough  the  Stewarton  is  the  very  best  hive  for  a  moderate 
swarm,  yet  it  loses  that  proportion  which  is  one  of  its  great  recommenda- 
tions when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  four  body  boxes  and  five  or  six 
supers  for  one  stock,  as  you  have  had  to  do— 53  inches  high  with  a  base 
of  only  14  inches  appears  to  me  to  be  an  error. 

''  4,  The  octagon  is  the  best  form  of  hive  after  the  circular  (which  is 
•ont  of  the  question  for  wooden  hives),  but  the  proportion  between  base 
an4  height  slwnld  be  considered,  and  therefore  as  the  size  of  the  hive 
as  a  wlK>le  requires  to  bo  increaised  the  base  area  must  likewise  be 
increased. 

"  5, 1  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Stewarton  pattern  hive  should 
be  increased  in  diameter  to  something  like  the  enclosed  plan.  This 
wonld  give  ten  bars  instead  of  nine  in  the  body  boxes,  and  eight  in  the 
supers  instead  of  seven,  with  only  a  fraction  less  than  2  inches  each. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  octagon,  but  the  comers  ate  cut  off  so  as  to  allow  the 
six  centre  bars  to  be  full  size.  The  internal  superficial  area  will  be 
increased  from  160  square  inches  as  at  present  to  215  square  inches,  or 
about  33  per  cent.,  and  three  body  boxes  will  contain  about  3900  cubical 
inches,  equal  to  four  of  the  present  size. — ^F.  J.  J." 

[1,  "  F.  J.  J."  is  quite  correct,  all  the  foreign  races  of  bees  mentioned 
are  more  prolific  than  the  common  black  bee,  and  require  much  larger 
hives,  and  in  many  instances  different  treatment.    The  failure  of  many 


bee»keep>er8  is  owing  to  their  persistency  in  keeping  their  bees  in  too 
small  hives,  which  results  m  want  of  bees  to  gather  honey,  the  evil  being 
further  aggravated  by  excessive  swarming  and  the  deposition  of  queens 
at  an  improper  time,  and  often  where  it  is  most  important,  that 
swarming  should  not  take  place. 

2,  The  Stewarton  hive  is  practically  unlimited  in  its  capacify^ 
as  any  number  of  divisions  may  be  used  suitable  to  strength  of 
stock  and  fertility  of  queen,  no  matter  what  the  breed  may  be.  Since 
the  days  of  '*Bee  Robin,"  who  was  both  bee-keeper  and  joiner, 
many  makers  of  the  Stewarton  hive  were  not  bee-keepers,  having 
but  an  indefinite  knowledge  of  bees  and  bee-keeping,  sent  out  these 
hives  incomplete  as  is  in  some  cases  done  yet,  and  without  proper  in- 
structions, often  none  at  all,  hence  so  many  failures.  Then,  for  some 
years  past,  manufacturers  not  up  to  the  ms^ing  nor  working  of  these 
hives,  found  it  answered  their  purpose  better  to  make  square  ones,  re- 
commending the  latter  and  conaemning  the  former  without  the  know- 
ledge of  its  merits. 

3,  When  a  Stewarton  hive  attains  to  the  height  of  from  4  to  6  feet  lt9 
weight  is  a  snflScient  guarantee  that  it  will  not  topple  over  unless 
in  an  extremely  severe  storm  that  may  occur  during  tne  honey  season. 
We  have  never  experienced  storms  at  home  that  capsized  hives  during 
summer.  Sometimes  I  have  stretehed  guy  cords  as  a  precaution,  but 
never  saw  the  use  of  that.  It  was  different,  however,  at  the  moors ; 
having  to  contend  against  both  winds,  stray  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  beidg- 
often  confined  to  little  space,  I  used  to  place  my  hives  in  threes  upon 
notched  crossed  stands,  and  lashed  the  hives  to  these  so  that  they 
stood  secure.  These  stands  were  made  from  five  pieces  of  timber  about 
4  inches  broad,  one  piece  long  the  other  short  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
hives,  are  notehed  together  forming  a  right  angles  then  three  shorter 
pteses  are  notched  into  the  ends,  forming  a  triple  stand  similar  to  the 
notehed  stands  sold  by  dealers  as  the  *' cheapest,  best,  and  simplest; 
kliid  of  stand  ever  invented."  It  has  been  used  here  by  me  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  I  had  them  in  use  in  my  apiary  in  1875,  when  the 
person  who  claims  the  idea  visited  me  before  he  invented  the  said  stand. 
Probably  the  visit  to  me  helped  him  in  that  as  it  did  on  the  same 
occasion  when  comb  foundation  was  condemned  by  him  and  his  cooa- 
panion  as  worthless.    I  relieved  them  both  of  that  notion. 

It  will  be  observed  a  stand  of  that  description  prevents  the  hive» 
looking  all  in  one  direction,  but  if  one  is  made  to  look  due  east,  another 
may  look  south-east,  and  the  third  one  may  look  due  south.  I  have 
had  my  hives  in  fours,  but  it  was  objectionable  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  standing  behind  all  the  hives  when  manipulating.  The  triple  stand 
has  not  that  objection,  and  the  hives  can  be. lashed  to  it  and  together  to 
prevent  capsizing  as  easily  as  if  it  was  a  quadruple  stand. 

4,  This  seems  a  reasonable  suggestion  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 
The  increase  of  one  bar  only  adds  greatly  to  the  superficial  measure, 
thereby  detracting  from  the  properties  of  the  original  form  of  the 
Stewarton  hive  for  profitable  working.  I  had  a  number  of  such  hives 
made,  but  as  they  disappointed  me  I  gave  them  all  away.  Clumping 
hives  in  threes  as  described  overcomes  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
capsizing. 

6,  The  great  difficulty  bee-keepers  have  to  contend  against  is  our 
variable  climate,  hence  also  is  the  difficulty  of  having  hives  exactly  to 
our  mind.  The  hive  as  suggested  is  exactly  similar,  except  the  angles, 
to  those  I  parted  with.  In  some  seasons  they  eclipsed  the  original  form 
of  hive,  but  were  oftener  a  failure  ;  they  do  not  winter  the  bees  so 
well,  nor  are  they  so  well  adapted  for  supering  as -the  narrower  and 
more  compact  form.  It  takes  a  long  series  of  years  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conclusion  what  form  a  hive  should  be,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment. In  some  seasons  a  very  indifferently  managed  apiary  will  g!ve 
large  returns,  and  when  this  occurs  the  bee-keeper  jumps  to  a  conclusion, 
based  upon  imperfect  ideas  and  opinions,  which  his  injudicious  treat- 
ment (although  once  in  a  time  fortunate)  was  sure  to  be  disappointing 
and  unprofitable  in  the  end,  arising  through  a  misunderstanding  that  led 
to  success.  We  do  not  require  to  go  far  to  seek  truth  to  support  that 
statement.  We  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to  much  of  the  bee  literature 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  past ;  there  we  find  leaders  jumping  from  one 
style  of  hive  and  system  of  management  to  another,  thereby  leading 
people  into  expenses  and  disappointment.  But  at  last,  as  the  truth  is 
lorced  upon  them,  another  change  is  made  ;  but  lo  I  what  do  we  find  ? 
Instead  of  either  hive  or  system  of  management  being  new,  it  is  but 
an  appropriation  of  old  ideas.  The  truth  of  the  above  has  only 
to  be  searched  for  in  older  literature,  and  will  give  the  reader  a  glimpse 
int(^the  unfairness  and  un justness  of  some  of  our  great  bee-men  of  the. 
present  day.— A  Lakabkshibe  Bee-eeepeb.] 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

*^*  All  correapondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editok"  or  to  "  The  Pdblurek."  Jjetten  addressed  to  I>r. 
Ho^  or  membert  of  the  Bt»ff  oft«B  nmaiii  Dnopened  tm-' 
aroicuUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  ,  prtTatelyl 
to  any  of  our  oorrespDiideiits,  aa  doing  ao  snbjecta  them  Ut^ 
ODJustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Coirespandente  shoidd  not  mix  up  on  the  asme  aheet  aaeationa 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  anbjects,  and  ahould. 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  qneetions  st  once.  All 
'  article  intended  for  insertion  ahoald  be  written  on  one  side  of; 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questiona  through  the 
poat,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  commuoictt- 

Vrt^ttte  Blnenala  rmiititj  (7.  F.). — The  Tarietj  of  which  a  flowcrl 
is  sent  is  an  excellent  one,  and  more  nearly  resembles  Princess  of  Wales' 
than  any  we  know,  thoujrh  it  appears  quite  distinct  from  that.  The 
flower  is  masajve.  finches  In  diameter,  of  a  soft,  clear  pink  colour,  and 
a  bright  pale-gteeu  eye     It  is  well  worthy  ot  preservation  and  Increase. 

OIbm  for   Oremlionae  (G.  R.J, — You  had   better  have  21   ox. 

Slass,  not .  lighter,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  of  growing  plants  and' 
owers  for  sate  third  qaality  will  answer,  thonKh  a  grade  higher,  otj 
"seconds,"  is  better.'and  necessarily  a  little  more  costly.  It  baa  been' 
recently  adTertlsed  by  Ur.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Hoor  Lane,  Crlpplegaie, ' 
London,  who  will  snpply  what  yon  require. 

MoalkrooBB  (ir.  B.  R.^, — Answers  in  this  column  arc  only  intended 
fot  regiilnr  subscribers,  and  to  such  they  are  freely  given  bo!  as  fully  as 
is  requisite  to  Ix'  useful.  That  is  guncral  information.  To  answer  your 
questions  fully  would  coat  ten  times  more  than  the  charge  for  the  paper  ; 
therefore  they  are  answensl  briefly.  1,  Not  with  good  materials  in  the 
bands  of  a  competent  man  ;  2,  Not  if  the  whole  la  much  broken ;  3, 
Advertise. 

Unparsttor  Voteto  (J.  B.  Hy the).— Then  is  little  doubt  but  that 
this  is  one  of  the  bci^  Potatoes  tor  market  daring  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  It  is  oprraptly  described  on  pi^  SIO,  Deoember  IGtb,  1S87, 
and  the  tubers  are  of  very  good  quality.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil  in 
which  JatcJ'otetfl^  usually  thrive,  bat  if  very  rich  or  much  manure  jp 
used  many  of  the  tubers  are  apt  to  grow  too  la^e.  It  is  found  by 
eiperieuL's  that  less  manure  suffices  for  producing  a  gaud  yield  of 
marketable  tubers  of  Imperator  than  lor  moat  other  late  varieties.  It 
will  be  extensively  planted  this  year  in  some  of  the  large  Potato  grow- 
ing districts  in  the  north  of  England. 

Vwrple  XAbnmnu  (J.  If.  F.).— As  a  rule  the  racemes  of  ftte 
purple  are  not  Bo  lon^  M  tbose  of  tba  beat  of  the  yellow  LabumumS. 
but  are  often  prodnMd  in  clusters ;  and  still  smaller  cinsten  of  buff- 
coloured  ao*«n  Bra  also  like  to  issue  from  the  trees.  We  onoe  planted 
twenty-foar  trees,  and  only  one  of  them  bore  purple  flowers  exclusively, 
and  troagh  these  iv«re  of'  a  fair  sin  they  dkt  not  equal  those  of  the 
Wistaria,  and  wore  duller  In  coloor.  We  do  not  oonsider  the  purple  so 
effective  as  the  yellow,  but  it  is  more  rare.  A  decidnous  flowering  tree 
for  arresting  the  attention  of  puaera-by,  excluding  ae  you  wish  Cherries, 
Uawthoms,  and  Peacbcs,  Is  Fyrus  Mains  floribundk.  ' 

Tor«t«r  Awyktarn*  (.If.  ^.),— The  subject  has  been  frequently 
alluded  to  during  the  present  forcing  season,  and  possibly  you  may 
find  the  information  yonreqaire  on  page  4B67-the  issue  of  November 
ITth,  1667.  All  yon  have  to  do  is  to  pack  the  roots  closely  together 
liefore  they -get^dryon  any  moist  base,  resting  them  on  a  layer  of  soil 
And  qo.y^ng  them  and  the  crowns  wiUi  any  light  compost,  such  as 
leaf  mould,  givingagood  watering.  They  grow  quickly  with  a  bottoiii 
lieat  of.  about  80%-  and  top  heat  of  60°  or  65°,  affording  produce  in 
about  a  fortnight.  Boots  atiould  be  put  in  at  Intervals  of  about  a 
fortnight, for  maintaining  a  r^ular  and  prolonged  supply.  A  pit  in 
the  stove  will  be  very  suitable,  wbwe  the  growths  can  have  light, 

napbne  Dylnr  (_A  Tavninn  Subscribery —  The  cuttiie  of  death  Is 
apparent  on  an  eiamlnatlon  of  the  plant  sent.  In  the  first  place  the 
stock  was  fftulty,  not  clean,  healthy,  and,  to  employ  a  grafter's  term, 
"  kind  ;"  ami  hi  Ibe  second  place  the  union  of  the  scion  with  it  was  not 
grooil,  and  the  descending  sap  could  not  pnss  down  below  the  junction, 
but  cxoded  there,  forminR:  a  large  callosity.  It  this  had  been  buried  in 
the  B)il  toots  would  in  all  probability  have  issued  from  It,  and  supported 


the  plant  at  least  for  a  lime,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  It  would  hare 
grown  into  a  healthy  specimen.  The  top  of  the  stock  ought  to  have 
been  cut  slantingly  up  to  the  base  of  the  scion,  nor  left  flat  and  square 
for  holding  and  absorbing  wet,  thu*  csusing  decay. 

Xatalnr  Conifers  from  aead  (If'.  31.'). — Seed  gathered  in  the 
autumn  and  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  sandy  soil  during  fine  wsather 
in  Mareh  will  germinate  In  a  few  weeks ;  but  any  of  choice  varieties  is 
best  with  the  protection  ot  a  light  frame,  sowing  in  a  mixture'  of  Tery 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  taking  care  that  it  is  kept  uniformly  nooist, 

pf  the  "  Welsh  Pine,"  but  posalbly  soma  of  ourreadere  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  tree  thus  named  ;  or  if  yon  send  sprays  and  a 
cone  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  identify  the  species.  The  popular  name 
cited  it,  we  think,  local.  An  agent  to  whom  yon  may  apply  la  Mr.  C, 
Bates,  24,  SUrk  I^ne,  and  it,  Silbcrrad  k  Son,  23,  Savage  SarienB,  E.G. 
▼iBB  Ksota  DaemreA  iR.  H'.).— We  remembar  receiving  and 
examining  some  Vine  roots  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  received  no  letter  refer- 
ring to  them.  These  ssay  or  may  not  have  been  yours.  We  could  nvt 
find  any  traces  of  the  phyllaxera,  and  we  thought  the  roi^  had  come  in 
contact  with  same  corroding  substance  in  the  saiL  We  have  Ken  good 
and  not  111  effects  from  the  use  of  Beeaon's  manure,  though  it  wbuld  no 
doubt  be  a  mtsbke  to  nae  it  in  excess  ;  but  so  far  as  we  know  ie  U  safe 
when  the  inatmctiona  of  the  vendors  arc  followed.  Not  knowing  the 
weight  of  Vtm  qoBuliity  nsed  we  can  scarcely  form  an  opiition  of  Ita  pos- 
sible-effects in  yotir  case,  but  should  not  think  itwaa  tlie  cause  of  the 
damaged  state.of  the  roots,  assuming  thoae,  m  exHnincd  were  sont  by 

Okamleal  MkBorea  Psr  Fmlt  YraM  (IF.  J.).—Ot  the  ingredlenta 
you  name  3  cwts.  each  muriate  of  potash,  superphosphate  of  liiile, 
steamed  bone  flour  and  gypsnm  wonld  form  a  good  mixtara  for  applying 
tothejoU  for  the  support  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees  generally, dressing 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  nOMqleBtty  it  needed.  Its  qnautKy  being 
regulated  by  the  condition  oC.  the  trees  or  Vines,  an  excess  CKusing 
exuberant  and  sappy  gronth.  If  mixed  with  the  other  kinds  {  cwt. 
woulit  be  ample.  You  will  not  err  by  using  muriate  Instead  of  nitrate 
of  potash  to  gaiden  or  farm  cropa.  Having  regard  tb  Ibe  outlay 
invest-d  In  both,  the  former  has  proved  the  more  sMiifactory  in  many 
experiments,  though  possibly  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions  not  known 

ronwa  ta  yine  Border  (^A.  W.  f.).— The  fungus  is  common  in 
leaf  soil  containing  woody  matter,  such  as  the  twigs  and  branches  of 
trees,  also  in  spent  tan,  and  its  presence  in  the  Vine  border  may  be  doe 

to  the  pieces  of  laths  introduced  with  the  lime  rubbish,  i'ou  cannoCdo 
better  than  proceed  as  you  are  doing — r.r'.,  removing  as  much  of  the 
decaying  woody  matter  and  white  fungoid  mass  as  possible,  being  rareful 
not  to  injure  the  toots.  Dusting  with  fresh  slaked  lime  will  be  highly 
beneficial  alike  in  hastening  the  decay  of  the  woody  matter  and  con- 
verting the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  fungus  into  nitrate  of  Kme, 
which  will  act  beneflcially  on  the  Vines.  You  may  also  add  dry  Irood 
ashes  to  the  lime,  an  equal  proportion  of  each,  applying  the  mixture  as 
the  renewal  of  the  solljs  effected  ;  theiel)y  potssh  will  then  be  afforded, 
:  which  with  the  tresh  soll'ttinnat'  prove  orlier  tha^  advantagoo6i(  fe  the 

•oaas  Saqnlraa  for  Oaraen  Vlota  QS.y. — The  fallowing  s-eds 

and  space  the  quantities  named  may  occupy  has  been  determmed  by 
experiments,  the  seeds  being  good  aiid  uniformly  covered  at  a  proper 
depth  in  suitable  soil :~- Asparagus,  bed  of  IS  square  yards,  i  pt.; 
Beaus,  Broad,  per  roiy  of  SO  feet.  1  qt.;  Beet,  row  of  -'lO  fe^  I  os.; 
Broccoli,  per  i  square  yards,  t  oz.;  Brussels  Sprouts,  pec  1  squatri  yards, 
}  OS.;  Cabbage,  bed  of  8  square,  yards,  i  oc.j  Carrots,  drill  of  120  feet, 
1  os.j  ditto,  bed  12,square  yanlsi  I  ox.;  Cauliflower,  A  square  yards,  i  at.; 
Celery,  4  iiquare  yards,  )  oi.;  Cress,  3  square  yards,  1  oi. ;  Eiidive,  ^ 
square  yards,  (  oz.;  Kale,  4  square  ya^ds,  ;  oz.j  Kidiiey.  Beana,  tow 
8U  feet,  }  pint ;  Leek,  2  square  yards,  1  oi.;  Lettuce,  4  square  yards, 
1  ozl;  Mushroom,  7  square  yards,  l  bus.;  Onions,  9  square  yiird^  1  ot.; 
Parsley,  row  80  feet,  1  oi.;  Parenip,  drill  ot  200  feet,  1  oi.;  Peas,  eurlf, 
row  of  60  feet,  1  pint ;  Feaa,  lanie,  late,  row  of  80  feet,  1  pint !  Potatoes, 
row  of  30  feet,  j  pkt.;  Radishes,  i  sqiiare  yards,  1  oz.;  Savay,;4'square 
'yariU,  {  oi.;  Spinach,  10  square  yards,  .1  bz,;  Spinach,  drill  ot  I2D  feet, 
I  oz.;  Turnip,  i  yards  square,  ^  nz. 

PrnDlnr  Fe«oh  Traa*  i'F.  .^.>.— Tt  Is  better  to  aiaangs  the  mala 
branches  niile.enough  apart  to  |>ermit  a  selection  of  the  SHnuner  growths 
being  lairl  in  between  them,  not  topping  tbem  till  the  beginning  of  Stj^ 
tember,  if  then  ;  but  disijuddlng  Ih  esgentiai  Do  prevent  evererowdin^,  or 
the  foUage  at  aac  Kbait  materially  overlapping  and fbwUng  the  others. 
The  growthB  then  ripen  and  triple  buds  form  nearly  their  entire  langth, 
the  ceutreone  being  n  blossom  bnd.  The  requisite  number  of  BHoota 
should  be  laid  in  annually,  andno  more,  to  permit  of  ranch  of  the  wood 
that  has  borne  a  crop  being  cnl  out  after  thefruit  is  gathered.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  plainly  describeil  many  times  In  our"  Work  for  the  Week  " 
coluinn,  and  not  long  ago.  It  «ill  be  referred  t^  ag^n  In  tllne  to 
be  of  service.  I'eaches  are  pruneil  in  tbe  spring,  the  spar  system 
answering  fairly  well  in  vcr>'  ftiTourable  positions,  bnt  we  do  not 
remember  having  advised  you  to  adopt  it.  Prune  to  triple  bnds,  if  any, 
on  ripe  wood  when  the  blossom  Wis  show  colour.  Umloubtedly 
chemical  manures  are  good  for  lawns,  so  is  soot.  If  ym  mix  spfierphve- 
pliate  of  limeaixl  aul[^teof  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  of  the  former 
to  1  lb.  of  the  tatter,  and  sprinkle  about  2  ma.  on  each  square  yanl  in 
February,  it  will  do  your  lawn  gooil.     The  formula  to  which  yon  refer 
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Znarolilnr  AUoKato  on  Taator**  ■DodUnr  ▼Ine  {B.  JT.).— Tte 
Inarchiag-  of  Black  Alicante  ou  Foeter'a  Seedling  will  tend  to  an  earlier 
matnring  of  the  Black  Alicante,  which  will  succeed  in  the  same  hoage 
with  Black  Hnmbarg-hs  where  artificial  beat  is  employed  at  starting  and 
dorlni;  the  earU  stages  of  growth,  also  during  the  ripening  period, 
should  the  weather  at  that  time  prore  untavoarablc  to  the  ripening 
proceag.  There  is  no  better  keeping  Grape  for  growing  In  the  same  house 
with  Black  Hamburgh  than  Black  Alicante,  its  quality  being  geuerally 
enperior  to  Gros  Maroc,  wlilch,  however,  is  a  very  "  showy ''  Grape,  and 
would  no  doabt  succeed  well  on  J'oeter's  Seedling,  ripening  with  the 
Hambnrgh ;  but  Black  Alicante  requires  a  little  more  time  to  mature. 
Ladf  Downe's  will  hlM  nicce^  along  with  Htmbnrgbs,  but  it  is  liable 
to  acald  unlew  kept  rather  warm  and  freely  ventilated  towanls  the  close 
of  the  atoning  period,  being  safe  from  that  scou^b  after  the  Qrapea 
commence  ripening.  It  is  the  best  of  all  long-keeping  Grapes,  and  a 
decidedly  superior  to  any  late,  thick-skinned  Tarictic;  except  Mrs. 
Pince,  nhich,  grown  well,  which  it  seldom  Is,  ia  first-rate  !□  qoality. 
For  your  purpose  we  advise  Black  Alicante.  It  would  be  best  to  Inarch 
a  yonng  cane  of  Black  Alicante  on  to  the  ]<'oster's  Seedling,  preferably  to 
a  good  lateral  near  the  bottom  of  the  Vlns  rather  than  on  Che  old  wood. 
Victoria  Hamburgh  la  Bynonymoos  with  Frankenthal,  which  is  very 
rancli  confounded  with  Black  Hamburgh,  indeed  many  of  the  so-called 
Hamburgha  are  FrankenthaJ.  It  ia  a  very  good  Grape,  than  which  no  , 
better  evidence  ia  needed  than  joats — viz.,  "I  haTE'nad  good  Grapes' 
from  the  Vines  every  year."  It  would  be  well  to  allow  botli  the  atock 
and  scion  to  st«rt  into  growth  before  inarching,  especially  the  former  ; 
indeed  you  may  erop  the  Poster's  Seedling  this  lear,  bat  keeping  the 
laterals  well  in  hand,  encouraging  growth  in  the  Black  Alicante  by  per- 
mitting its  lateiala  to  remain,  cntting  away  the  Foster's  Seedling  so  soon 
as  the  crop  Is  cut.  The  union  will  be  effected  in  about  six  weeks  after 
inarching.  You  would  find  Barron's  '-Vinea  and  Vine  Cnlture" 
valuable  for  reference,  and  it  can  be  had  from  this  office,  price  Gs. ;  post 
ficeGe.  3d. 

SntproTlnr  HeKle«tea  darden  (71.  S.  0,), — Yon  could  not  have 
done  bett«i  than  in  sparing  no  paina  in  radicating  the  weeda,  it  being 
an  essential  in  good  husbandry  tlukt  ths  resource*  of  the  soil  be  reaerved 
for  Qsef ol  crops.  The  couch  and  bindweed  should  be  forked  out,  and 
thbn  there  ia  a  pnispect  of  the  aoi!  being  utilised— giving  a  good  return 
as  it  always  does  for  intelligent  cultivation.  Burning  the  weeds  and' 
letarniiig  the  ashes  to  the  soil  will  have  an  improving  tendency  through 
aetiuE  mechaaicall:r  on  its  texture,  and  alio  as  manure.  The  trenching 
VDula  also  tend  to  improve  the  soil's  texture,  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
dung  applial  in  the  trenches  being  lost — It  failed  in  being  appropriated 
laat  year  throngh  the  drought.  We  presume  the  good  soil  has  been  kept 
near  the  top,  or,  at  least,  the  soil  has  been  well  mixed.  In  trenahli^ 
the  mistake  is  Bometimee  made  ot  burying  the  good  surface  aoil  under 
poor  and  stabbora  materlaL  In  that  case  either  much  manariai  matter 
most  be  applied  to  get  ft  into  heart,  or  lor^  expoeare  ts  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  a  fit  stale  for  crops,  but  we  note  none  of  these  detects  in 
your  method,  and  think  the  procedure  yon  have  followed  upon  certain 
to  bring  its  reward  in  due  aeason.  In  the  absence  ol  manure  yon  may 
have  recoarse  to  nitrate  of  aodo,  muriate  of  potash,  and  superphoaphate, 
Of  Qttrate  of  soda  1)  cwt.,  nitrate  or  muriate  of  potash  (the  latter  pre- 
ferably) 1)  cwt.,  superphosphate  of  lioie  4  cwt,  would  be  an  excellent 
dressing  (or  one  acre.  They  should  be  procured  separately,  and  mixed 
as  required,  applying  just  prior  to  putting  in  the  crops.  A  pound  of 
nitnt«  of  soda,  the  same  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  2  lbs.  of  superphoa- 

Ehttle  will  be  suitable  for  a  rod  (SOJ  square  yaida).  The  quantity  is 
eav^,  but  yonra  Is  a  particular  case  and  needs  more  radical  treatment 
than  had  the  soil  been  in  fair  heart.  You  can  supplement  those  by 
dressings  of  soot  after  Ihe  crops  are  fairly  established,  applying  a  peck 
perrod,  or  10  bushels  per  acre,  employing  it  during  moist  weather,  one 
application  beiog  suMcient  for  each  crop.  As  your  soil  is  strong,  mulch- 
ing with  anything  calculated  to  prevent  evaporation,  auch  as  grass 
mowings,  &c,  wilt  be  useful  for  such  crops  as  Peas,  &c..  Indeed  anything 
to  which  moisture  is  an  essential.  Such  soils  are  liable  to  b«ke  and 
ctaclc  under  powerful  sun. 

Vsmaa  of  rrolta.— The  names  and  »ddre.<«es  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  tbc  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  totlie  fruit  are  sent  by  poat  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  snfllcliig  for  that.  Only 
six  spccimena  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  tbat  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  CJ'B.y — 1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin:  3,  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  3,  FlandeiB  Hppiii ;  -1,  Mure  ile  Miin^o  ;  .1  aiui  i;,  Not  known., 

Wa^s  of  VUmm. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  Uorista'  flojcera. 
Flowering  specimens  are  neoes'ary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  (ronda 
sboDldbc^ spores.  Bpecimensahonldarriveinafresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightlydampmossorsoft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  apeotmens  can  bo  named  at  once. 
A  correspondent  whoeo  name  has  lioen  mislaid  scnils  long  fronds  of  the 
following  Fema  ; — 1,  Asplcniuni  diversifolium  ;  2,  Nephrolepia  tubcroaa  ; 

3,  Polyatichnm  aculeatura  ;  i,  Polypodium  aureum.  (11.  S.  T.).— A  good 
variety  of  Dcndrobium  nobile.  (_W-  ■^'■)- — l,AnthnriumSchertzcrianum  ; 
2,  Asparagus  plnmosna  ;  3,  Bhododemlron  javanicum.  (J.  £.).—!,  Cypri- 
pedinm  venustnm  ;  2,  Tyd^a  Madame  Heine  ;  3,  Selaginclla  nnclnata  ; 

4,  Adiantum  amablle  ;  5,  Adiantum  assimite  ;  6,  Kelaginella  caulescens. 
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LAMBING  TIME. 
Early  or  late  lambing  is  very  mach  a  matter  of  expediency,  fur 
there  ara  local  circnnutanceB  which  mint  always  be  taken  into 
acooiint.  A  flna  batoh  of  forward  fat  lambe  ready  for  m&ricet » 
week  or  so  before  Easter  ii  always  profitable  ;  certain  bntchers  and 
aaletmen  must  have  them  at  any  prioe  for  fashionable  customers, 
and  they  often  realise  doable  the  price  of  lambs  sold  a  few  weekn 
later  in  the  season.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  somewhat  ontside 
the  general  qnestion,  for  if  farmers  generally  were  to  press  Easter 
lambs  upon  the  market,  prices  would  certainly  come  down.   Shelter 
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■and  food  are  perhaps  the  two  most  important  factors  worthy  of 
attention  as  affecting  final  results.  Given-enough  of  both  we  cannot 
well  have  lambs  too  early,  but  our  system  of  flock  management 
must  be  well  digested  and  our  plans  elaborated  for  the  entire  year. 

We  saw  a  large  flock  of  ewes  a  few  days  ago  upon  an  absolutely 

bare  pasture,  where  they  were  having  trough  food  and  Mangolds, 

but  they  could  get  no  grass,  for  the  herbage  was  eaten  off  closdy, 

and  the  ewes  bad  evidently  been  on  short  commons.    If  this  was 

the  case  at  the  beginning  of  January,  what  will  it  be  if  we  have  a 

late  spring  ?     Why,  the  flock  will  either  have  to  be  sold  outright, 

or  both  ewes  and  lambs  will  be  very  low  in  condition.    We  have  a 

large  surplus  quantity  of  Mangolds,  and  we  have  ample  reason  to 

expect  208.  a  ton.  for  them  by  the  end  of  February,  when  many  a 

flockmaster  will  be  eager  to  buy.    Anything  like  a  fair  profit  upon 

the  progeny  of  underfed  ewes  is  a  very  doubtful  matter,  or  rather 

we  should  say  is  not  doubtful,  for  we  know  it  is  not  to  be  had 

Again  we  say,  if  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  to  be  bred  profitably 

they  must  be  well  fed  from  the  birth.    Let  any  of  our  readers 

having  a  flock  look  closely  into  the  condition  of  it,  and  if  it  proves 

to  be  too  numerous  for  the  means  at  their  disposal  there  should  be 

a  reduction  in  the  number  when  it  can  be  done  without  a  serious 

aacrifice.    Season  after  season  do  we  see  ewes  with  very  young 

lambs  sent  to  the  auction  mart  to  be  sold  for  what  speculators 

care  to  give.    The  loss  upon  such  a  transaction  is  greatly  to  be 

deplored,  because  it  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided  by  the 

exercise  of  a  little  forethought. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  farmers  are  much  concerned 
just  now  about  the  provision  of  food  for  the  flock,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  many  of  them  have  an  ample  store  of  food  by  them  of 
which  they  do  not  avail  themselves  simply  through  ignorance  of  its 
value. 

Boots,  roots,  is  their  cry  for  sheep  food  in  winter,  yet  we  know 
by  analysis  that  straw  contains  twice  the  proportion  of  fat  and 
flesh-formers  to  that  contained  in  any  root  crop,  and  we  have  only 
to  chaff  it  to  render  it  suitable  for  sheep  food.  If  we  have  occasion 
to  render  the  dietary  a  little  more  nourishing,  a  moderate  addition 
of  Oats  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  for,  subject  to  the 
crucial  test  of  analysis,  Oats  are  known  to  contain  at  least  ten 
decimal  parts  more  of  fat  and  fleeh-f ormers  than  the  best  linseed 
cake.  If,  then,  we  require  a  perfect  nourishing  sheep  food  we 
have  only  to  chaff  unthreshed  Oat  sheaves,  and  we  have  it.  In 
point  of  fact  both  economy  and  utility  tell  us  to  mix  some 
chaffed  Barley  straw  with  the  chafled  Oats  to  avoid  waste  by 
the  use  of  too  nutritious  food.  Why  will  farmers  continue  run 
ning  up  heavy  cake  bills  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
avoid  them?  Why,  also,  should  an  undue  proportion  of  farm 
land  be  under  roots  ?  It  is  well  known  that  root  crops  are  exceed- 
ingly costly  and  speculative,  and  if  we  can  avoid  much  of  the 
outlay  hitherto  incurred  in  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  we  are 
bound  to  do  so.  So  many  liuUocks  and  sheep  and  so  many  acres 
of  roots  has  been  an  article  of  faith  with  farmers  for  a  long  time. 
We  may  now  advantageously  discard  the  bullocks  and  dispense 
with  two-thirds  of  the  roots.  Only  let  us  take  care  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  pasture  and  green  crops  sufficiently  to  insure  enough 
green  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  sheep,  and  then  with 
plenty  of  the  trough  food  we  recommend  we  may  very  well  dis- 
pense with  most  if  not  all  of  the  roots. 

The  lessons  of  adversity  are  teaching  us  many  useful  things. 
We  may  fairly  claim  to  be  successful  in  farming  even  now,  but  we 
are  not  content  with  bare  success,  and  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
effect  really  useful  reforms  in  our  practice.  The  present  lambing 
season  is  certainly  an  oppoi*tnnity  for  doing  so,  and  we  intend 
taking  the  dietary  of  the  lambs  entirely  into  our  own  hands.  We 
have  shown  that  it  is  our  practice  to  begin  giving  the  lambs  some 
trough  food  as  soon  as  they  can  take  it,  and  we  intend  trying  a 
mixture  of  coarse  Oatmeal  and  bran,  with  a  slight  addition  of  salt 
at  the  outset  this  season.    All  that  the  lambs  require  is  sound. 


finely  divided,  nourishing  farinaceous  food,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  common  sense  we  think  a  farmer  ought  to  be  ab*e  to  prepare 
such  food  from  home-grown  produce.  It  is  claimed  for  special 
mixtures  that  they  possess  important  medicinal  properties  which 
tend  to  keep  the  lambs  sound  and  healthy.  We  know  that  a  little 
Fenugreek  imparts  a  savoury  aromatic  flavour  to  such  mixtures,  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  some  such  addition  is  all  that  speoialistfl 

use  in  the  way  of  drugs. 

(To  be  oontiiiaed.) 

WORK  OK  THE  HOHE  FARM. 

So  far  the  winter  has  proved  to  be  favourable  for  work  on  the  land. 
But  little  snow  has  fallen,  frost  has  not  been  severe,  and  the  land  is  not 
sodden  by  rain,  so  that  ploughing  has  gone  on  with  bat  little  Inter- 
mission save  when  the  horses  have  been  required  for  the  carting  of  corn. 
For  us  this  ia  most  fortunate,  as  in  addition  to  our  oidinaiy  farm  work 
some  three  hundred  acres  of  exhausted  land  came  upon  oar  hands  at 
Michaelmas,  and  we  have  still  got  much  of  it  to  plough.  We  have, 
however,  finished  ploughing  the  home  farm,  and  have  sent  off  all  the 
horses  and  ploughs  thenge  to  help  plough  the  poor  land.  Unfortunately 
for  us  this  poverty-stricken  farm  is  also  very  foul  with  couch  grass,  and 
our  work  upon  it  this  year  will  be  of  an  aiduous  nature.  It  is  almost 
disheartening  to  have  to  take  such  land  in  hand,  more  especially  for  us, 
as  we  had  just  got  the  farms  in  hand  into  good  order,  and  they  were 
showing  a  handsome  .margin  of  profit.  Landlords'  terming  is  often 
spoken  of  by  tenant  farmers  as  certain  to  fail,  and  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  very  soon.  '  We  as  a  landlq^rs  agent  have 
proved  farming  to  be  so  profitable  that  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  in 
let  any  more  farms  at  the  very  low  rents  now  offered  by  prospective 
tenants.  This  thought  occurs  to  us  with  especial  force  just  now,  as  wc 
have  had  the  accounts  of  all  the  farms  unuer  our  care  balanced,  ami 
we  find  a  decided  improvement  during  what  has  been  termed  the  worst 
year  that  farmers  of  our  day  have  known. 

Our  readers  know  full  well  how  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  for 
theli'  guidance  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  do  in  farm  management.  We 
now  mention  something  of  the  result  of  our  work  to  show  how  tho- 
roughly in  earnest  we  are,  for  before  all  things  we  are  bound  to  be 
practical,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  untried  theories  which 
may  or  may  not  succeed  under  the  test  of  practical  application.  With 
bad  or  good  land  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  turn  it  up  roughly  to 
the  action  of  frost,  snow,  rain,  and  wind.  We  began  doing  this  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  and  when  the  winter  corn  was  sown  the  ploughing 
was  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  but  we  could  not  get  all  of  it  done 
before  the  end  of  the  old  year  as  we  so  much  wished  to  do.  We  have 
said  that  the  land  is  not  sodden  by  rain  ;  in  proof  of  this  we  may 
mention  the  fact  that  soil  ploughed  a  few  weeks  ago  has  quite  recently 
been  thrown  into  ridges  without  any  difficulty. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY  AND  ITS  PABASITES. 

Obsebvations  upon  the  Hessian  fly,  so>called,  or  properly  Ceci' 
domyia  destructor,  made  in  North  Britain,  brought  to  light  the  fac 
that  it  has  not  reached  our  island  without  being  accompanied  (or  folt 
lowed)  by  several  of  its  minuce  parasitic  enemies.  Probably  it  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  proceedings  of  these  that  it  has  not  extended 
itself  over  a  larger  area  in  those  districts  where  it  first  appeared.  One 
of  the  most  curious  facts  is,  that  these  parasites  have  been  verified  as 
occurring  in  Russia  chiefly,  at  least  four  of  the  species ;  the  fifth  has  been 
recorded  in  America,  but  in  Germany  also.  This  rather  supports  the 
theory  that  the  recent  visitation  came  to  us  through  imports  from 
Russia. — Entomologist. 
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REICABKS. 

8th.— Generally  overcant.bnt  fair  at  tlmee. 

0th.— 1  hick  white  (o<  except  at  raid-day. 

10th.— For  more  or  le«8  all  day ;  dense  till  11  A.af.,  and  very  dense  In  the  evenlnir 
11th.— lH;n«e  fog  all  day.  •* 

12th.— Fog,  dense  at  times  In  the  morning ;  fa'r  afternoon. 
18th.— Overcast  dAV.slightly  foggy  at  tlme.4. 
14ih.— Dali,  with  varying  fog. 

A  verv  dall  and  rather  togfiy  week,  with  very  h'gh  barometer,  and.  of  oourse. 
little  wind,  and  equable  temperatures.    No  raluCall  bat  deposlilaa  of  wet  and  dirty  fog. 
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JO,  'iSx.  "  Spectator,"  I  will  not  take  the  text  you  b&ve  selected 
r  me,  but  will  tako  one  from  your  owq  book — "  Uany  if  not 
most  gardeneiB  grow  the  produce  of  gardens  too  big  by  half."  The 
charge  of  mine  to  which  I  am  referred  for  a  text  waa  preferred 
more  against  the  public  taste  for  thioga  merely  lai^  ;  his  charge  is 
against  gardeners  for  making  an  ideal  of  large  productions  instead 
of  finer  qualities.  This  charge  may  hare  a  double  meaning,  or 
may  be  interpreted  iu  two  different  ways.  Kither  jour  correspon- 
dent means  that  we  grow  certain  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
OTer-loxnriantly,  or  that  we  select  the  largest  varieties  and  reject 
the  smaller,  or  it  may  embody  both  these  assertions.  Perhaps  he  is 
correct.    In  miny  cases  he  may  have  hit  the  mark  correctly. 

Beyond  all  doubt  siza  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  baa 
an  imposing,  and  it  maybe  said  a  captivating,  effect  on  many  minds. 
More  partioQlarlyisthlstbecase  in  regard  to  such  objects  as  become 
the  special  care  of  the  cultivator  and  feeder,  who  naturally  enough 
likes  to  see  and  cultivate  things  that  are  given  to  develops  into  all 
the  siiaa  they  are  capable  of.  Fostered  by  public  demand,  exhibi- 
tions, and  commercial  success,  beyond  all  question  size  in  fruits  and 
vegetahles,  instead  of  quality,  and  at  the  expense  of  it,  has  been 
too  much  the  aim.  In  the  markets  of  our  greit  consuming  centres 
siss  and  E^peaiance  bring  much  better  prices  than  the  highest  order 
of  qoaUty  we^ht  for  weight.  This  of  necessity  compels  the 
grower  for  market  to  go  in  for  size  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
scramble  for  existence — a  fact  that  does  not  sa^y  much  for  refinement 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  oonsumera. 

Anyone  who  in  October  prefers  to  give,  say,  3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  for 
Groa  CoJmsu  Grapes,  and  will  not  buy  fine  Black  Hamburghs  when 
to  be  had  for  2s.  6d.  or  2<,  per  lb.,  is  surely  to  be  pitied  either  for 
the  poverty  of  his  taste  or  for  hia  ignorance.  Gros  Colman,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  named,  ia  not  in  the  running  with  the  Blank 
Hamburgh  for  all  that  ia  fine  in  quality,  yet  this  fine  old  Orape  and 
all  other  first-rate  blacks  are  being  fast  driven  out  of  the  markets 
by  Gros  Colman.  The  latter  when  grown  in  high  Muscat  tempera- 
ture and  allowed  to  hang  on  the  Vines  till  January,  or,  better  still, 
February,  ia  a  good  and  pleasant  Grape,  but  not  equal  in  flavour  to 
thoroughly  ripened  Iiady  Downe's  at  the  same  date,  yet  in  the 
markets  Grog  Colman  brings  nearly  double  the  price  realised  for 
the  more  modest-looking  Lady.  This  craving  for  mere  sizs  and 
show  leads  me  almost  to  exclaim  in  irony,  "  Where  ignorance  is 
blisa  'tis  folly  to  he  wise."  In  this  matter  the  evil  is  not  by  any 
meana  confined  to  market  growers  and  buyers.  There  have  been 
far  too  many  of  the  coarse  sorts  planted  and  grown  by  gentlemen's 
gardeners  for  nothing  else  than  for  the  aize  to  which  either  the 
berries  or  bunches  attain.  Horticultural  societies  have  fostered 
and  aggravated  this  malady  hy  offering  handsome  prizes  for  mere 
weight  and  for  collections  of  eight  to  twelve  sorU  of  Orapea.  No 
douht  this  has  been  done  to  please  the  public  eye,  but  it  is  not  a 
Bonnd  education.  Hence  there  is  to  be  met  with  far  too  much 
space  little  better  than  wasted  in  the  production  of  tastelesB 
monsters,  while  the  smaller  and  finer  sorts  have  been  in  many  cases 
all  but  bustled  out  of  numbers  of  vineries.  It  has  been  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  such  as  Baisin  de  Calahre,  Syrian,  and  Oros 
Qnillaume,  and  similar  sorts  planted  and  trained  5  to  6  feet  apart, 
and  allowed  to  carry  a  very  few  bunches  each,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  produdng  an  abnormally  large  bunch  or  two  to  figure  in  a  col- 
lection or  get  a  prise  for  weight  and  gull  the  public,  and  it  is  feared 
Mo,  396.— Vol.  5VI.,  Third  Sebies, 


in  some  cases  the  Judges  too.  More  than  double  the  weight  of 
Muscats,  Usmburghs,  and  Lady  Downe's,  and  other  good  sorts 
ojuld  have  haea  produced  in  the  ap.ic;  thm  little  batter  thin 
wasted 

Not  long  since  a  writer — if  I  remember  correctly  in  these  piges 
— had  the  hardihood  to  put  forward  Gros  Maroc  as  a  formidable 
nval  m  quality  to  the  grand  old  Black  Hamburgh.  My  judgment 
la  sadly  deScient  if  this  Grape  his  a  single  quality  except  colour  and 
siie  that  brings  it  within  miles,  so  to  speak,  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  name  it  as  a  rival  anywhere  in  any  way 
except  on  the  market  stall,  and  to  get  ijd.  or  Is,  more  per  lb. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Cooper's  Black,  which,  if  not  identicnl 
with  Gros  Maroc,  is  very  like  it.  Both,  it  mast  be  granted,  are 
beautiful  to  look  at,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  them. 
The  lai^e-hnnch-producing  whites  stand  in  the  same  relation  an  to 
merit  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  others  of  that  type  as  the 
large  blacks  do  to  Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  \i  a  pity  Ih-it  horti- 
cultural societies  have  not  the  courage  to  check  the  growth  of  such 
coarse  sorts  from  gentlemen's  gardens.  Here  is  a  work  for  the 
Royal  to  take  up  that  is  surety  worthy  of  it.  After  all  the  test  of 
skill  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  coarse  mansters.  Muscata  and 
Black  Hamburghs  and  a  few  others  are  the  real  tests  of  skilful 
culture.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.  Let  our  fine  varieties  hs 
grown  to  their  largest  size  in  bunch  and  berrj',  and  no  great  fault 
need  be  found  wiUi  the  result.  But  even  in  their  cose  moderate 
sized  bunches  are  far  and  away  the  more  useful  for  family  service, 
a  greater  number  of  medium  hunches  being  preferable  to  a  lesser 
number  of  larger  ones. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Grapes  I  would  say  that  in  keep- 
ing  Grapes  for  my  own  taste  or  that  of  a  particular  employer  I 
would  avoid  cutting  and  bottling  them.  This  system  is  much 
practised  now.  No  doubt  it  is  a  convenient  one,  but  that  ia  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour.  The  extent  to  which  Grapes  lose  flavour 
nnder  it  is  enough  to  condemn  it  root  and  branch.  The  effect 
prodnced  is  very  much  like  what  the  Highlander  considers  is  pro- 
duced in  his  whisky  by  adding  cold  water  to  it.  The  advocacy  in 
some  quarters  of  ripening  Grapes  in  a  low  temperature  is  another 
method  of  spoiling  good  Grapes — aye,  and  Vines  too.  If  a  Grape 
is  wanted  of  high  quality  and  to  keep  well  let  the  temperature  be 
high,  within  certain  limits,  of  course,  to  the  finish  in  conjunction 
with  a  circulation  of  air.  Such  treatment  produces  a  Grape 
entirely  different  in  texture  and  in  flavour,  and  as  a  consequence 
in  keeping  qualities, 

The  Grape  has  been  thus  dwelt  upon,  because  what  in  this 
queetioD  of  mere  size  is  applicable  to  it  applies  to  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  gardens.  The  mistaken  craze  for  size  and  appearance 
is  carried  too  f.ir.  This  refers  to  nearly  all  other  fruits— Melon  a, 
Pines,  Peaches,  Figs,  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
&c.,  the  smaller  varieties  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  the  best,  and 
where  there  is  an  excej.tion  it  only  proves  the  rule.  It  applies  not 
altogether  to  large  sorta,  hut  to  abnormally  large  examples  of 
smaller  sorts.  I  was  very  mnch  struck  this  winter  in  comparing 
the  flavour  of  some  very  large  Apples  with  that  of  medium-sizod 
onea  of  the  same  sorts  that  were  grown  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
further  north.  The  hiltf r  had  the  much  belter  flavour,  were  more 
solid  and  crisp.  The  more  spongy  texture  of  the  very  large  onea 
was  very  conspicuous.  The  difference  was  as  striking  os  that  be- 
tween the  Chesterton  yellow  Turnip  and  the  Aberdeen  short  top 
yellow.  The  former  is  what  we  in  tha  north  call  ''hosse"  or 
"  fosey,"  while  the  latter,  though  less  bulky,  is  far  more  solid  and 
hejvy,  and  of  course  better.  Speaking  of  thesa  Turnips,  I  saw  at 
an  agricultural  show  in  September  the  first  prize  awarded  to  the 
Chesterton,  while  Aherdeens  were  placed  second  on  no  other 
ground  than  a  point  or  two  of  sire.  On  heiiig  cut  open  the 
absurdity  was  patent  to  all.  As  well  place  a  west  Highknd  ox 
second  to  a  shorthorn  for  quality  of  beef. 

There  is  much  to  justify  the  remarks  not  only  regarding  Brussels 
No.  2052.— Vol.  LXXVIII.,  Old  Sebies. 
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Sproats  but  other  vegetables  as  well.  The  absurdity  of  the  pre- 
ferenca  for  mere  bulk  is  far  too  prBvalent.  Lirga  BrnBaela  SproutB 
are  invariably  loose  and  deficient  in  quality,  and  surely  to  the  eye, 
of  nice  appearance.  They  are  not  solid  enough  to  begin  with,  and 
when  cooked  there  is  no  getting  the  water  out  of  them  withont 
squashing  them  out  of  shape  in  the  process.  The  smaller  bnllet- 
like  sproDts  boil  as  whole  as  a  Potato,  are  easily  dried  without 
amashing  them,  and  are  of  much  milder  flavour.  The  most  perfect 
forms  of  this  fine  green  that  I  have  met  with  are  the  "  Northaw  " 
and  "Ne  Plus  tltra.''  Their  stems  are  densely  set  with  solid 
sprouts  about  twice  the  size  of  a  marble.  Large  Beeta,  Celeriea,  &c., 
are  invariably  coarse.  The  smaller  sorts  of  Cabbages  are  also  the 
beat.  Aa  a  blanched  or  hearted  Cabbace  what  can  be  finer  than 
Chappel'a  Colewort  ? 

Potatoea  are  also  mentioned.  For  a  special  object,  and  by 
command,  I  have  probably  grown  the  largest  Potatoea  of  aome 
aorts  that  have  ever  been  produced.  I  have  had  bushela  of 
ffalkar'a  Regent  over  2  lbs.,  and  one  tuber  4f  lbs.,  but  I  have 
DO  hwitation  in  saying  that  the  usefulnesa  of  the  Potato,  for 
human  food  especially,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  site.  The  chief 
aecret  of  having  the  finest  Potatoea  in  the  fineat  possible  condition 
on  the  table  is  to  have  them  properly  cooked.  They  should  bo 
oooked  in  their  jackets.  The  hirger  onea  should  be  rejected  and 
the  amaller  onea  preferred,  because  in  cooking  a  large  Potato 
properly  to  its  centre,  the  outside  and  best  part  of  it  is  spoilt. 
Besides  this,  all  large  Potatoea  deteriorate  towards  their  centre. 
A  friend  in  writing  to  me  a  few  days  aince,  referring  to  the  abaurd 
cra»  for  size,  says  :— "  I  was  very  much  struck  by  what  Mr.  Charlea 
Van  Oeert  of  Antwerp  said  to  me  two  or  three  yeare  since  when 
admiring  the  pretty  little  even-sized  Potatoes  that  oame  to  table, 
none  of  which  was  larger,  and  some  smaller,  than  a  hen's  egg. 
I  asked  him  what  variety  it  was,  as  I  had  noticed  them  wherever 
I  had  been  in  Belgium.  He  said  they  were  just  the  same  as  we 
had  in  England,  only  the  amall  onej  were  sorted  out.  Then  he 
added.  What  you  give  to  your  pigs  we  eat,  and  what  we  give  to 
our  pigs  yon  eat."  Now  if  what  has  been  remarked  above  about 
the  relative  cooking  and  othur  qualities  of  lirgo  and  amall  Potatoes 
be  correct,  the  Belgians  are  right  and  we  are  wrong.  If  the  raisers 
and  exhibitors  and  vendors  of  the  deluge  of  huge  worthleas 
Potatoea  that  have  been  showered  on  us  of  late  yeara  had  directed 
their  energies  to  quality  and  moderate  size,  and  if  judges  had  set 
their  face  in  the  right  direction,  we  might  have  been  better  off 
to-day.  Not  one  of  twenty  of  these  monsters  is  fit  for  human 
food,  and  our  very  oldest  are  yet  the  very  beat. 

Nothing  stems  the  craze  for  mere  size  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
more  effectively  than  having  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  flrst-claaa 
French  oook,  backed  by  the  refined  tastes  of  a  nobleman  and  lady. 
The  gardener  who  has  to  do  with  auch  soon  finds  out  that  monatere 
wUl  not  aait.  I  remember  some  very  large  coarse  Celery  being 
once  sent  from  a  distance  to  a  cook  I  served  for  many  yeara  to 
■how  him  how  much  larger  it  was  than  a  fine  type  of  Incomparable 
White  which  was  eicljsively  grown  to  meet  his  wints.  The 
formei'  soon  found  its  level  at  hia  hands. 

The  Scotch  inve  a  saying  that  "  Oude  gear  is  pit  up  in  wee 
booke,"  and  the  rule  holds  the  field.  It  U  true  of  fruita  and 
v^eUbles  just  as  it  is  true  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  krger,  as  a 
rale,  the  more  coarae  and  deficient  in  flavonr  are  the  products  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kiDgdoma.— D.  Thomson,  Drunilanrlg. 


"TUBNER  MEMORIAL"  PRIZES  FOR  1988. 
Am  Idea  prevails  that  the  prize  money  svailable  from  this  fund 
■nonld  be  set  apart  to  give  priiea  for  florists'  flowers  only.  This  is  an 
error.  The  caressed  wishes  of  the  Comniittee  were,  that  as  the  late 
Mr  Turiier  had  s  minrt  in  active  sympathy  with  every  branch  of  borti- 
caltnral  wort,  and  had  introduced  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  veiretabies 
as  well  as  flowers,  prizes  should  be  given  for  fruits  and  vcfrctables. 
Actmg  on  this  assumption  the  Trustees  have  decided  to  irive  a  fresh 
pruie  of  £10  at  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Oala,  York.  I3th  (o  IGth  June,  for  a 
collection  o(  ten  distinct  varieties  of  fruits.  The  Sooictt  will  eive  £-. 
«3,  and  £2,  as  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes.     At  the  Crystal  Palace' 


on  October  11th  to  13th,  the  following  pritce  for  twelve  diabes  of  vege- 
tables, distinct— first  priie  £*,  secondAS,  third  £2,  foartb  £1.  Theae 
prizes  are  open  to  gentlemen's  gardenere  only.— J49.  DOUOUia,  Ilm. 
See.  to  "  Tvrner  Mniinriiil  "  fund. 


DEATH  OF  MK.  JOHN  DAY. 
On  Sunday,  January  I5th,  died  a  distinguished  amatenr 
orchidist,  Mr.  John  Day  of  Tottenham,  and  numbera  of  horti<»il- 
turista  besides  those  specially  intereBted  in  Orchids  will  learn  the 
news  with  deep  regret.  For  many  years  Hr.  Day  devoted  himiwlf 
earnestly  to  the  cultivation  and  study  of  Orchids,  dnring  which 
time  he  formed  a  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  that  was 
famed  throughout  Europe  for  the  number  of  varieties  it  contained. 
All  who  had  the  pleasure  under  the  guidanse  of  the  proprietor  of 
inspecting  the  houaea  crowded  with  choice  Orchids  prior  to  tbe 
great  sale  will  not  readily  foKet  the  quiet  enthusiasm  with  which 
be  regarded  his  plants.  It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  that  the 
prinoipal  collection  was  sold  in  1881  in  four  portions,  realising  a 
total  of  £7000,  amongst  which  the  celebrated  Cypripedinm  Stonei 
platytaaninm  was  sold  for  140  guineas,  with  many  other  valuable 
plants  that  were  confined  to  the  Tottenham  collection.  Since  then 
Mr.  Day  has  devoted  hid  attention  to  a  few  plants,  but  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  all  the  leading  trade  and  private  collections  of 
Orchids  around  London,  and  baa  sketched  some  hnndreda,  probaUy 
thoaaands,  of  the  most  notable  On^ds  he  saw  in  his  travela,  filling 
about  fifty  large  books,  a  cotleotion  in  its  way  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  the  plants  he  formerly  cultivated.  Mr.  Day  had  alao 
travelledinlndiaandSouthAmenca  and  the  West  Indiea,  both  aaan 
observer  and  a  collector,  by  which  he  gained  mnoh  information  that 
he  not  only  utilised  himself  in  the  culture  of  Orchids,  but  which 
he  waa  also  always  ready  to  oommnnicate  to  bis  friends.    In  a 

Eaneral  way  he  waa  reserved,  and  of  late  years  did  not  enjoy  good 
salth.  Innumerable  plants  have  been  named  in  his  honour,  also 
after  big  sister,  Mra.  Wolstenholm. 

WARNE'3  OaCHID  PBOTECTOR. 
One  of  the  troubles  of  an  Orchid  grower  is  to  prevent  slugs, 
ants,  woodlice,  and  other  insect  pests  reaching  the  plants,  injuring 
young  flower  spikes,  or  disfiguring  expanded  flowers.  When  pots 
are  placed  directly  on  the  shdvee  this  is  not  readily  accomplisned, 
even  when  the  sta^s  themselvea  are  isolated  by  means  of  saucers  of 
watar  surrounding  the  anp- 
porta,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
isolate  the  plants  individually. 
Then  if  proper  care  has  been 
exercised  in  examining  the 
peat,  moas,  and  crocks  Before 
using  them,  there  will  be  litUe 
difficulty  in  keeping  such 
enemies  at  a  safe  distance.  A. 
capital  contrivance  for  the 
"•■'■  purpose    ia    the   saucer   and 

etand  shown  in  ISg.  8,  which 
IS  manufactured  by  Blr.  Conway  O.Waroe,  Weston-super-Mare  and 
which  has  been  patented.  As  will  be  noticed,  it  is  of  similar  deeign 
to  that  employed  in  Mr.  W.  Lee's  Orchid  houses  at  Leatherhead 
and  lUustrated  in  these  pages  a  year  or  two  since,  but  it  differs  in  an 
important  particular— namely,  the  centre  is  hollowed  ao  that  water 
can  pass  freely  from  the  pot  placed  upon  it,  and  when  pots  are 
stood  upon  a  perfectly  flat  smooth  surface  there  is  always  a  danaer 
of  interrupting  the  drainage.  The  saucer  is  filled  with  water,  somng 
aaan  effectual  barrier  to  most  insects,  and  further  affordsaconatant 
supply  of  moisture,  which  evaporating  steadily  beneath  the  foliace 
IS  very  beneflctal.  ^ 

DENDEOBIDM  STBATIOTES. 
Of  the  numerous  Dendrobinms  now  in  cultivation  perhaps  there 
IS  scarcely  one  to  equal  D.  stratiotea  in  singularity  of  form  and 
distinctness  of  colouring.  Last  September  a  plant  was  shown  at 
South  Kensington  from  the  Burford  Lodge  Gaidens,  Dorking  that 
indicated  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  species  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  aud  it  then  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  meeting.  The  specimen  had  a  abort  raceme  of  four  flowers  as 
represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  <i)  which  faithfully  pourtraj-a  their 
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strange  formation.     la  most  Orchid   flowers,  when  the  sepals  and 

EtalB  are  not  of  equal  size,  the  latter  are  the  larger,  hat  in 
stratiotes  the  sepals  are  four  or  five  times  broader  tkin  the 
petals,  ntDch  shorter,  and  white.  The  petals,  which  constitute  the 
moat  carious  portion  of  the  flower,  ore  veiy  narrow,  ribhon-lilie,  of 
ft  graeDish  tiat,  and  regxUarlj  twisted  in  a  spiral  fashion.  The  lip  is 
tbree-lobed,  the  centre  one  being  much  the  moat  prominent,  ovate 
in  form,  pnre  white,  with  a  few  deiip  purple  irregular  veins,  the 
side  lobee  being  mailed  with  a  few  parallel  streak*  of  a  similar 
colour,  and  lead  into  a  short  conical  tube  or  spur.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  Belgium  a  year  or  two  since  by  one  of  Mi.  Linden's 
collectors  in  the  Sondaic  Archipala^o. 

L.(ELIA.  QOnLDIANA. 
At  one  of  the  sa'e  rooms  recently  I  saw  some  plants  in  flower 
of  this  new  and  beantifol  Leiia,  and  though  it  is  a  near  relative  of 
!L.  autumoalis  and  L  anceps,  it  la  readily  reoogoised  as  quite 
distinct  when  compared  with  tbem  Upon  the  same  occaiion 
Mr.  F.  Sander  pointed  out  to  me  the  rare  L    Crawshayana  and 


rare  plant  be  found  to  his  disgust  that  a  snail  had  mado  his  break- 
f^t  o&  the  pbLut — a  most  expensive  breakfast,  many  will  sav.  I 
would  advise  Orchid  growers  to  give  the  slow-worm  a  trial.  They 
ci a  be  purchased  from  any  dialer  in  wild  animils. — Anexandeb 
Paterson,  M.D. 

CYPfllPEDIUM   SANDBBIANUM, 

We  learn  that  Mr.  William  Bull,  Kind's  Road,  Chelsea,  (has 
lately  pnro^iased  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Sinderianum  for  £300, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  same  plant  was  purchased  by  its  recent  owner 
a  few  years  ago  for  50  guineas.  Thi  i  is  the  largest  price  recorded 
OS  having  been  paid  for  one  Orchid. 

1jMU.Il   ANCGPS  BAGKBHIAf(.i. 

Bv  this  post  I  am  sending  a  spray  of  this  beautiful  Lslia,  which 
my  employer,  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  considers  a  decided  &dmnce 
npon  the  ordinary  forms  of  L.  anceps,  an  opinion  upon  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree.  Still,  the  various  shades  of  this  popular  Orchid 
from  the  nchly  colonred  L.  a.  Birkeriana  to  the  palent  forms  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.    If  we  tAhe 
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L.  furforacea,  which,  with  the  three  named  above  form  a  groQp 
of  five  handsome  aihes  and  it  afforded  a  good  opportnmty  of 
comparing  them  L  Gouldiana  was  fonncT  in  a  collection  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States  donng  a  recent  toor  there  by  Mr 
Qodseff,  the  representative  of  the  St.  Albans  firm,  and  it  was  very 
properly  suggested  that  it  shonld  bear  his  name,  though  it  was 
ultimately  named  Lcelia  Oouldiana  in  honour  of  Hr.  Jay  Goold  at 
the  desire  of  Messrs.  Siebrecht  and  Wadley  of  New  York.  The 
flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  deep  crimson  colour  and  beantiful 
shape,  the  petals  being  very  brood  and  quite  rhomboidot  in  form. 
The  eolonr  is  uniform  throughout  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  bnt 
there  are  some  slight  variations  in  which  the  throat  of  the  lip  is 
lighter  or  nearly  white.  It  is  a  grand  winter  flowering  Orchid, 
and  will  become  a  favourite  in  many  coUections. — Lewis  Caeti.k. 

BRITTLE  8SAKE  JN  THB  ORCHID  H0U3B. 
The  brittle  snake  (Anguis  fragilis,  iwin.),  or  the  slow-worm,  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  common  in  England,  not  bo  common  in  Scotland. 
When  full  grown  it  is  about  12  or  13  inches  long  and  generally  of  a 
dork  glossy  colour,  moves  slowly,  and  has  a  beantiful  snake-like 
head  with  keen  piercing  eyes,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  can  be 
made  a  pet.  I  find  this  snake  a  grand  assistant  to  the  green  tree 
frog  in  the  Orchid  house,  as  its  principal  food  is  snails.  All  Orchid 
growers  hate  anails,  aa  they  desb'oy  flower  spikes  and  young  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  purchased  a  rare  Phalte- 
nopsis  for  10  guineas.    Kezt  morning  when  he  went  to  look  at  the 


into  consideration  (he  time  (midwinter)  and  freedom  of  its  floww^ 
inr  simplicity  of  culture,  and  price  at  which  it  can  be  procured, 
this  Orchid  must  commend  itself  to  all  in  possession  of  a  stove  or 
intermediate  structure. — A.  R.  Cox. 

[The  variety  named  is  well  known  as  a  handsima  and  rare  one, 
the  flowers  before  us  showing  (he  rich  colouring  admirably.] 


CR0P3  THAT  PAY. 

We  seem  to  have  been  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  good 
old  ship  of  horticulture  was  making  steady  but  certain  progreos. 
Upon  reflection,  I  think  it  may  be  said  we  have  made  a  move 
onwards  ;  bnt  nevertheless  wo  have  been  too  apathetic,  while  the 
cultivators  of  other  cauntries  had  their  eyes  turned  to  the  future, 
and  patiently  plodded  on,  preparing  themselves  to  supply  our 
markets  with  f  mits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Years  of  depression 
have  not  had  the  stirring  effect  amongst  home  cultivator  that  we 
might  desire,  for  still  foreigners  supply  our  markets  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  in  much  larger  quantitiei  tlian  formerly.  Some- 
thing seems  to  be  radically  wrong,  for  the  impression  is  firmly 
eelabiished  that  "  nothing  pays."  ia  the  land  worse  than  formerly, 
or  is  it  incapab'e  under  good  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  yielding 
the  same  as  it  did  years  ago,  or  is  it  that  those  who  cultivate  it 
have  grown  slothful  and  indifferent?  Not  long  ago  bad  seasons 
were  to  blame,  and  now  explicit  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  on  the 
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reduction  of  rent  as  an  amendment  for  all  the  evils  that  have  been 
lately  hoisted  before  us.  The  land  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  speaking 
generally  no  better  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Its  resources 
only  want  developing.  In  many  cases  I  firmly  believe  that  if  cul- 
tivators had  the  land  for  nothing  they  would  fail  to  make  it  pay. 
There  is  prosperity  still  in  store  for  many  tillers  of  the  soil  if  they 
oouli  only  be  induced  to  bestir  themselves  to  greater  diligence  and 
energy ;  in  a  word,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  mana|^ment  of 
land  and  cropping.  I  am  not  alluding  to  farmers  in  particular,  but 
to  all  tillers  of  the  soil,  whether  they  term  themselves  agriculturists 
or  horticulturists.  I  see  an  Agricultural  Education  Bill  is  projected 
to  provide  for  teaching  the  princi{)le3  of  agriculture  and  for  the 
provision  of  school  gardens  for  the  illustration  of  those  principles, 
the  subjects  to  b3  taught  including  grafting,  pruning,  fruit,  flower, 
and  vegetable  growing.  So  far  so  good,  but  while  these  principles 
are  being  instilled  and  take  permanent  effect,  there  is  ample  time 
for  many  by  their  own  efforts  to  rise  to  a  prosperous  condition,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  ruined  by  neglect. 

If  we  try  to  see  how  matters  stand  at  present,  to  what  conclu- 
sion can  we  arrive  if  we  glance  at  the  returns  of  our  agricultural 
imports  that  have  been  issued  for  the  past  year  ?  We  have  to  pause 
before  we  can  say  that  we  are  making  progress,  at  lea^t  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables.  We  imported  more  by  £133,143  worth  last 
year  than  was  the  case  in  1886.  Are  we  to  draw  the  inference  that 
we  have  been  producing  less  than  formerly  ?  or  shall  we  take  the 
more  hopeful  and  perhaps  reasonable  view  of  the  case,  and  say  that 
the  public  demand  for  vegetables  has  increased  so  enormously  ?  I 
should  say  this  is  the  right  view  to  take,  and  I  believe  the  increase 
will  go  on  steadily — especially  if  trade  continues  to  prosper — then 
why  not  prepare  in  earnest  to  meet  from  our  own  land  this  in- 
creasing c  )nsumption  ?  The  question  that  it  is  natural  to  ask  is. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  increased  consumption  of  vegetables 
will  continue  ?  No  fear  need  be  entertained  on  this  score,  or  even 
in  disposing  of  the  produce  if  good  and  of  the  right  kind.  If  we 
8uppr>se  that  it  does  not  increase  there  is  ample  scope  for  cultiva- 
tors to  meet  the  demand  that  already  ezisti,  for  we  paid  away  last 
year  for  these  articles  the  enormous  sum  of  £600,882.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  stirred  up  to  greater  effort  those  engaged  in  husbandry, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  more  suitable  place  than  our  Journal  in  which 
it  can  be  done. 

While  the  impression  so  largely  exists  that  "  nothing  pays  "  it  is 
ray  intention,  with  the  Editor's  permission,  to  remove  if  possible 
these  erroneous  notions  how  it  can  be  accomplished  by  growing 
'*  crops  thit  pay.''  Mushroom  growing  has  been  urged  as  a  profit- 
able concern  to  the  successful  grower,  and  its  claims  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  pressed  to  the  front,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
crops  tluit  can  be  grown.  They  can  be  grown  to  realise  a  good 
return  to  the  grower  at  a  much  less  price  than  can  now  be  obtained 
for  them  in  the  market.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  beds,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  business  should  study  Wright^s 
"  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,*'  and  if  the  details  there  given  are 
intelligently  carried  out  and  added  to  or  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances none  need  fail .  My  crops,  by  information  gathered  from 
that  source,  paid  the  rent  and  labour,  besides  clearing  the  cost  of 
the  manure,  which  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  other  ground 
crops  by  applying  it  instead  of  having  to  buy  fresh.  But  it  has 
been  said,  If  more  start  growing  them  yon  will  not  make  bO  much 
out  of  them.  I  shall  just  make  the  same,  for  this  is  easily  done  by 
increasing  the  number  of  beds.  At  present  there  are  more  con- 
sumers than  there  is  supply,  conseqiientlv  they  are  imported  from 
France.  If  they  are  cheaper  more  will  be  consumed  ;  the  supply 
may  be  in  our  own  hands,  and  the  grower  as  well  as  the  consumer 
will  profit  by  increased  production.— Marketer. 

SIX  GOOD  PEAS. 

There  is  no  vegetable  that  commands  more  attention  for 
jBummer  cultivation  than  Peas.  So  anxious  are  many  to  possess 
them  that  the  days  are  counted  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown 
until  the  first  dish  is  gathered,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  large 
gardens,  but  amateurs,  and  even  cottagers,  have  all  a  desire  to 
secure  early  Peas.  From  May  until  October  Peas  afford  a  never- 
failing  topic.  If  we  go  into  a  garden  in  May  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  is,  "  Have  you  gathered  Peas  yet  ?''  Farther  on, 
when  the  hot  dry  weather  of  July  and  Aupfust  is  apt  to  interfere 
with  the  success  of  many  crops,  the  question  is,  "  How  are  your 
Peas  ?"  and  later  still  when  the  days  are  shortening  and  the  cold 
nights  are  stayins:  the  progress  of  vegetation  the  question  is  stiU, 
''  Have  you  any  Peas  ?'*  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  important 
question  as  to  which  are  the  best  varieties  for  a  long  and  good  suc- 
cession is  freely  discussed.  This  is  a  point  that  is  forced  on  all  ; 
and  although  it  is  not  unseasonable  to  speak  of  it  when  the  Peas 
are  being  inspactpd  in  the  rows  or  tasted  on  the  table,  it  is  now  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sowing  season  th«it  the  matter  may  be 


discussed  with  great  advantage.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  have 
multiplied  at  an  extraordinary  rate  during  the  last  twenty  7®*"* 
and  none  more  so  than  Peas.  In  a  list  before  me,  a  good  and 
trustworthy  one  from  Messrs.  Birr  &  Son,  the  number  of  varieties 
of  Peas  offered  is  just  sixty,  aad  I  almost  tremble  to  think  of  what 
will  be  said  of  the  fifty-four  that  my  heading  excludes,  but  for  all 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  stating  what  I  regard  as  six  good  Peas  ;  and 
although  these  are  some  of  the  newest  my  selection  has  been  made 
from  over  fifty,  and  the  weeding  out  has  been  done  without  fear 
or  favour. 

Cjirter's  Lightning  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  Pea.  I  can  verify 
the  assertion,  and  therefore  begin  the  seauson  with  it.  It  is  a  com- 
pact robust  grower,  attains  a  height  of  2 J  feet,  or  3  feet  if  grown  in 
very  rich  soil.  The  pods  are  produced  in  multitudes  about  3  inches 
in  length  each,  and  they  are  crowded  with  Peas  of  fine  flavour. 
They  fiil  quickly,  and  prove  very  remunerative  and  acceptable  as  a 
first  crop.  Probjibly  some  may  think  if  it  is  only  ready  from  six 
to  ten  days  before  Harbinger,  Ringleader,  and  other  better  known 
Peas,  it  is  not  much  to  speak  of.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  as 
even  a  week  advance  in  the  time  of  hwing  Peas  in  the  market  or 
on  the  table  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  price  and  the 
appreciation  of  this  choice  vegetable,  and  apart  from  its  unique 
early  character,  its  other  points  are  decided  y  good.  We  put  it 
down  as  a  May  Pea,  and  come  to 

Veitch's  Prodigy  as  a  June  variety.  This  Pea  has  two  good 
parents,  one  being  Giant  Marrow  and  the  other  Stratagem,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  Pea  of 
the  finest  quality.  It  is  a  second  early.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  and 
runs  up  to  about  5  feet  in  height.  It  pods  with  remarkable  freedom, 
and  each  pod  contains  from  eight  to  ten  Peas.  Bsing  wrinkled 
Marrows  they  are  grandly  flavoured,  and  in  all  points  Prodigy  is  a 
fine  second  early  Pea. 

WebVs  Wordsley  Wonder  is  our  favourite  for  July,  or  indeed 
for  a  general  main  crop.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  Probably 
no  Pea  was  ever  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  trial  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  result  was  all  in  its  favour.  I  have  grown  it  here  from  the 
first.  It  is  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow,  grows  to  a  height  of  2}  or 
3  feet  at  the  most,  and  is  more  prolific  thin  any  Pea  I  ever  saw. 
It  has  a  capital  constitution,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  warmest  and  driest  weather,  and  as  a  table  or 
show  Pea  it  will  hold  its  own  against  all  camers.  Some  varieties 
have  a  bad  fault  of  forming  good  Peas  in  the  middle  of  the  pcd, 
but  fail  to  fill  at  the  points  ;  this  deficiency  is  unknown  in  this 
variety,  as  the  pods  fill  from  end  to  end  in  a  most  sa^.isfactory 
manner.  Had  these  notes  been  confined  to  one  Pea,  Wordsley 
Wonder  would  have  been  the  one  selected. 

Telegraph  is  a  well-known  variety.  It  has  been  out  for  years, 
and  has  done  excellent  service  in  thousands  of  gardens.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  and  its  stature  is  rather  against  its 
culture  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  badly  off  for  stakes,  but  it 
produces  many  handsome  dark  green  pods,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
Peas  is  excellent.  It  is  a  main  crop  variety,  and  well  merits  being 
included  in  all  lists  of  six  good  Peas. 

Yeitch*s  Perfection  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years,  and  all 
who  have  grown  it  cannot  help  averting  that  it  is  a  good  Pea.  It 
is  not  so  prolific  as  some,  but  it  grows  compactly,  and  the  flavour  is 
delicious.  It  may  be  sown  to  ^ar  freely  m  September,  and  while 
it  will  not  display  any  deficiencies  in  the  garden,  it  is  certain  to  give 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  table. 

Sutton's  Latest  of  A'l  Green  Marrow. — ^Very  late  Pea^  should 
be  grown  in  every  garden.  When  they  can  be  secured  in  October 
or  later  they  are  as  much  valued  as  very  early  in  the  season.  I 
could  name  many  with  pretensions  to  be  late,  or  the  latest,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  one  named  above  is  not  onlv  a  good  Pea,  but  the 
b^tof  the  late  varieties.  It  is  3  feet  in  height,  and  very  productive 
as  a  late  Pea.  It  is  dark  green  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  the  pods 
are  the  same,  and  they  swell  and  fill  more  freely  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  any  other.  Its  extremely  hardy  character  is  a  s';rong 
point  in  its  favour,  and  as  to  the  flavour  it  is  first-rate,  indedd  as 
a  late  Pea  I  consider  this  variety  to  be  unique.  Consider  nj  that 
Peas  are  so  generally  grown,  and  all  can  readily  note  their  qualities, 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  inclined  to  give  their  opinion  of  these 
or  other  varieties,  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  remarks  will  prove 
highly  interesting. — J.  MuiR,  Margam,  Port  Talbot 

Ebknedya  MABBYATT2B. — Though  an  old  plant,  this  is  not  by  any 
means  frequently  seen  in  gardens.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  plant 
trained  to  the  rafters  of  a  conservatory,  the  shoots  being  allowed  to 
droop  over  the  side  stages  and  path  to  the  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet.  These 
are  now  crowde<l  with  bright  red  flowers,  and  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, the  foliage  also  being  distinct  and  pleasing.  When  it  can  be  in- 
duced to  grow  freely  this  plant  needs  but  little  attention  beyond  a  good 
pruning  every  season  and  kecpin^;  it  clear  of  insects,  such  as  mealy 
bag. — M.  A. 
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PBBPABINQ  MABECHAL  NIBL  FOR  FOBCmQ. 
Whatktbr  may  be  the  defeoU  in  the  conatitntion  of  this  popnlM 
■ranety  it  is  one  ol  the  moat  valuable  that  can  be  grown  tor  aapplyinK 
flowera  early  in  the  aeaaon.  For  this  pnrpose  the  plants  mast  be  well 
■nd  atrongly  grown,  and  thoroughly  ripened  early  in  autumn.  Immature 
wood  will  not  produce  good  blooma  early  in  the  year,  the  eves  from 
which  they  BhouldiMoe  very  frequently  result  in  nothing  but  growth. 
Thii  ia  often  due  to  raising  the  plants  too  late  in  the  season,  and  then 
iuhjeetiag  theiu  to  cloae  treatment,  which  foatera  lusariant  growth  at 
the  Bxpense  of  aolidily. 

Plants  of  this  Tarlety  that  haye  been  grown  under  greenhouse  treat- 
ment during  the  past  season  have  plenty  of  wood  upon  them  that  will 
be  saitable  for  cuttings.  Twiggy  aide  shoots  strike  with  greater  freedom 
than  shoots  of  stronger  growth,  but  the  latter  are  preferable,  for  they 
grow  strongly  when  rooted,  while  the  others  cannot  probably  be  induced 
to  make  a  strong  shoot  before  the  season  ia  over.  Shoots  that  are  ha^ 
ripened  are  the  best,  and  these  may  be  had  in  quantity  near  the 
extremity  of  shoots  that  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  grow.  The  cnttingB 
only  need  two  joints,  one  to  be  placed  in  the  aoil  and  the  other  to  be  left 
just  above  it.  They  may  be  inserted  at  once  in  7  or  8-inch  pota,  well 
drained,  moderately  thick  together.  In  sand,  which  is  better  than  a 
miiture  of  soil  and  sand,  because  the  roots  can  be  dlseatangled  without 
breaking  them,  which  is  not  the  case  when  soil  is  used,  even  if  it  baa 
been  sifted.  After  insertion  they  should  be  well  watered  and  covered 
with  a  bellglass,  then  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  If  the  pofe  can 
he  plunged  in  a  warm  bed  ao  much  the  better.  In  three  weeks  or  a 
month  the  yonn^  plants  will  be  ready  for  potting  singly  Into  aj-inch  or 
1-inch  pota.  This  mast  l)e  done  carefallj  and  every  root  preserved,  or 
growth  will  be  seriously  checked.  At  this  potting  equal  parte  of  loam 
and  leaf  mould  with  a  little  sand  added  should  be  employed  for  them, 

Tbe  polB  should  be  replunged,  In  fact  plunging  anst  be  carried  out 
the  whole  of  the  season  if  practicable,  or  until  they  are  started  in  their 
Bowering  liie.  The  alight  warmth  they  will  receive  from  below  will  be 
sdvantageooa  to  them.  When  once  started  in  their  flowering  pota  such 
MWtatic*  ia  not  needed.  Where  accommodation  of  this  nature  does  not 
exirt  thej  can  be  grown  very  well  without,  but  their  progress  in  the 
ewlj  stages  will  be  slower, 

When  the  yonng  Koses  are  about  1  foot  high  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ehlft  them  into  B-inch  pota  and  supply  each  plant  with  an  oprwht  stake, 
On&.lhini  Instead  of  one-haU  leaf  mould  only  should  be  used  fliis  time, 
and  one-serenth  of  manure  may  be  added.  By  the  time  they  have 
fiUed  tbeie  pots  with  roots  they  wiU  be  about  3  feet  in  length.  From 
these  they  dioald  be  transferred  into  10-inch,  using  the  same  soil  as 
before,  only  add  one  B-lnch  potful  of  aoot  and  the  same  quantity  of  bone 
meal  to  each  barrowfal  of  the  soil  needed. 

When  established  in  these  pola  they  must  be  carefully  and  gradually 
hardened  \o  cool  treatment,  for  any  check  will  be  injurioua.  Frequently 
»t  this  stage  strong  shoots  will  issue  from  the  base,  which  should  be 
raooaraged,  for  shoots  of  this  nature  will  soon  outrival  the  others,  and 
rftea  travel  a  length  of  20  to  2a  feet  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  are  the  shoots  that  result  in  excellent  plants  for  forcing,  and  will 
taatore  sufficiently  to  ftower  satisfactoflly  if  trained  close  under  the  roof 
of  a  light  and  airy  house.  During  the  time  these  shoota  are  in  rapid 
growth  weak  stimulants  may  be  given,  or  better,  and  safer  still,  a  little 
artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface  at  intervals  of  about  three 
week&   • 

To  insure  their  starting  well  and  freely  when  introduced  Into  the 
wrcing  house  they  should  be  taken  outside  about  the  end  of  October  or 
early  the  following  month,  and  tied  to  a  wall  or  fence  to  prevent  their 
being  broken.  If  practicable  plunge  the  pots,  for  while  it  is  beneficial 
to  subject  the  shoota  to  a  few  good  early  frosts  there  ia  no  advantage 
gained  In  allowing  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  become  frosen.  This  is  the 
easiest  and  most  certain  method  of  inducing  the  plants  to  net  com- 
pl^ly  for  a  time. 

Those  who  have  not  practised  this  method  of  forcing  rest  upon  the 
ptants  will  be  surprised  how  much  easier  forcing  operations  are  rendered 
afterwards.  We  will  leave  the  plants  outside,  and  the  details  necessary 
for  their  prepustion  and  forcing  until  another  issue, — N. 

SOSES  IN  WINTSa. 
A  "30BUBBAN  Amatkub"  will  find  qo  difficulty  in  obtaining  Tea 
Hoses  in  winter  provided  he  has  space  to  grow  them.  We  have  a  great 
demand  for  them  nil  the  year  round,  more  so  in  winter  than  other 
seasons,  and  never  fail  to  produce  them  by  following  this  rale.  The 
last  week  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  we  repot  in  a  compost  of 
light  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  roots  of 
established  plants  are  reduced  and  returned  into  the  same  sized  (clean) 
pots.  Young  plants  an  given  a  slight  shift  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  They  are  placed  ia  a  partially  shaded  position,  and  kept  sprinkled, 
the  hotter  the  weather  the  oftener  ayringed,  till  root  action  commence, 
then  eipoaed  to  full  suu  to  secure  well-ripened  wood.  All  flower  buds 
are  kept  pinched  oB,  and  in  September  we  prune  them.   A  few  are  Stood 


on  one  side,  aitd  a  slight  rest  Is  given  by  withholding  water  tor  a  week 
or  two.  The  first  week  in  October  they  are  taken  into  a  gentle  beat, 
and  soon  commence  expanding  their  buds  ;  in  a  month's  time  other 
plants  are  taken  in.  These  have  supplied  os  with  flowera  since  the 
beginning  of  [November,  and  at  the  present  time  are  full  of  buds,  whlcli 
promise  to  give  a  few  daily  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Others  are  served 
the  same  for  a  continual  supply. 

Judicious  watering  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  or 
too  wet,  the  foliage  asaumea  a  sickly  colour,  and  diaappolntment  follows. 
Occasional  aprinklinga  with  Clay's  fertiliser  assist  the  plants  greatly. 
Ventilate  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  cold  draughts,  or  that 
terrible  pest  mildew  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  which  must  be  Im- 
mediately checked.  Prevention  being  better  than  cure,  we  boil  2  Ihs. 
of  softsoap  in  4  gallona  of  soft  water  fifteen  minutes,  and  mix  1  pint  of 
the  solution  with  4  more  gallons,  and  syringe  on  twice  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  sulphur  making  an  unsigntty  appearance  ;  genue  smoking 
will  destroy  all  aphides.— O.  K. 

ROa&QEOWINQ  FOR  BESINHBEe, 

In  compliance  vrith  the  request  of  several  correspondents  Mr,  D, 
Gilmour  has  published  the  series  of  articles  that  appeared  under  the 
above  heading  in  this  Journal  last  year  in  the  form  of  a  manual.  It 
consists  of  eighty-four  pages  in  a  stout  gay  cover,  and  will  meet  the 
wants  of  many  who  desire  plain  Information  on  the  cultivation  of 
Roses.  The  work  has  been  Issued  for  some  weeks,  but  a  copy  has  only 
recently  come  to  our  hand.  It  ia  published  by  Mr.  William  Gate, 
Bouverie  Street,  London. 

THE  SEEDLING  BBUE. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  inbject  of  the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock  for 
Bosea  Is  being  well  discussed  in  your  columns.  I  certainly  cannot 
think  that  it  ia  good  for  the  seedlings  to  have  their  tap  roots  cat,  as 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great  points  in  favour  of  thia  stock. 
During  last  summer  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  two  large 
quarters  of  Hoses,  one  worked  on  Briar  cuttings,  the  other  on  seedling 
Briars,  and  althoi^h  not  far  from  each  other,  those  on  the  latter  were  the 
most  continuous  bloomers,  and  appeared  to  auSer  less  frem  the  intense 
drought  than  those  on  the  others.  I  think  thia  is  a  fair  ailment  for  the 
retention  of  the  tap  roots  of  the  seedlinga,  as  in  a  season  like  the  last 
they  are  better  able  to  procure  moisture  1^  striking  down  deeply  than 
roots  running  near  the  surface,  I  think  there  is  no  method  of  growing 
Hoses  by  which  such  a  continuance  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  as  the 
one  in  which  Roses  are  budded  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  for  that 
reason  I  strongly  recommend  them.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  In 
grewing  Briar  cuttings.  They  are  certainly  not  cheaper  to  procure,  and 
If  one  is  ever  so  careful  the  suckers  will  come,  and  much  mora  frequently 
than  on  the  seedling  Briar.  What  splendid  Tea  Hoses  can  be  obtained 
on  this  stock.  The  colours  and  qnalit;  of  flower  altogether  are  mnch 
finer  than  when  grown  in  any  other  method,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  standards. 

Another  great  point  in  favour  of  the  seedling  Briar  is  that  Eoses 
grewn  on  them  are  better  and  more  plentiful  in  autumn  than  those  on 
Briar  cuttin^is,  Manetti,  or  standards.  This  I  have  proved  for  some  years. 
I  have  cut  Rosea  from^seedllugBriars  in  October,  when  there  was  scarcely 
one  to  be  found  on  any  other  stock. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  think  might  he  discussed  advan- 
tageously in  "  our  Journal,"  and  that  ia.  What  is  the  best  height  to  have 
our  standard  Rosea  ?  Are  not  2  to  3  feet  stems  tall  enough  7  For  my 
part  I  prefer  to  see  Roses  on  2-feet  stems  than  the  moat  ungainly  objects 
on  4-feet  stems  one  so  often  meets  with.  And,  again,  one  is  more  likely 
to  get  the  varieties  be  prefers  from  the  nnrserymau  on  a  short  stem  thui 
be  would  if  ordered  on  3}  to  4-feet  stems.— Rosibbibtb. 

[We  have  severe!  other  articles  on  Roses,  for  which  space  cannot  be 
found  in  the  present  issue.] 


USEFDL  POTATOES. 

At  one  time  lasb  season  the  prospect  of  a  Potato  famine  was  & 
contingency  seriouslv  contemplated,  and  very  few  of  us  were  pre- 
pared for  tne  agreeaWe  surprise  in  store  for  oe.  Instead  of  few  or 
no  Potatoes  being  obtained  qnite  a  good  average  weight  was  lifted 
hereabouts,  but  whether  the  qoalitj  generally  ia  equally  satisfac- 
tory is  very  doubtful.  With  us  it  is  not,  neither  in  the  case  of 
those  liftM  before  snpertubering  was  far  advanced,  or  those  dag 
much  later  on.  Onis  on  the  whole  stood  the  drought  remarkably 
well,  and  had  I  been  a  little  sharper  in  lifting  or  drawing  the  haulm 
a  fairly  heav^  crop  of  good  tubers  would  have  been  secured.  Un- 
fortunately it  did  not  need  a  soaking  rain  to  atart  the  second 
growth,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  crop  in  many  instanoea  wag 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  Before  the  change  to  showery  weather 
not  a  few  cultivators  were  complaining  that  many  of  their 
Potatoes  had  formed  much  more  haulm  am  roots  than  usnal  and 
scaicelf  any  tubers.  If  these  had  lifted  when  we  did  in  order 
to  avoid  having  a  mixed  crop  of  tubers  they  would  not  have 
eecnred  a  tenth  part  of  the  crops  that  eventually  resulted.  Large 
breadths  were  growing  strongly  both  above  and  below  ground, 
when  the  early  frosts  cut  them  down,  and  then  a  lot  of  tubers  that 
I  saw  lifted  resembled  the  mncfa  rDbbed  early  crops  annually  sent 
to  the  markets. 
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With  80  many  new  and  old  varieties  in  cultivation,  numbers  of 
which  are  more  or  less  worthy  of  a  trial,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear 
a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  are  the  best,  but  if  we  pass  over 
the  showy  section  and  come  to  the  really  useful  Potatoes  the  weed- 
ing out  process  is  by  no  means  haid  to  accomplish.  White 
Elephant  has  stood  out  pre-eminently  good.  It  was  never  ^od 
with  us.  Hereabouts  it  is  in  the  cottagers'  gardens,  where  it  is 
mostly  grown,  and  this  season  it  yielded  very  heavy  crops  of  extra 
large  tubers.  Fine  solid  tubers,  1  lb.  in  weight,  were  plentiful 
enough,  and  a  few  were  forthcoming  weighing  2  lbs.  and  upwards. 
All  were  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  altogether  it  may  be  classed  as 
a  fairly  reliable  soH;  for  hot  or  shallow  soils  and  dry  seasons. 

Idaho,  a  rather  uffly  rough-coated  white  round,  also  crops 
heavily,  keeps  well,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Its  disease-resist- 
ing qualities  have  yet  to  be  tested,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial  by 
those  who  do  not  care  for  appearance  so  much  as  uniform  good 
quality.  It  is  of  fairly  vigorous  habit,  and  reminds  me  of  the 
"  Irish  Lumpers  "  of  my  bo^ood  days. 

Village  Blacksmith  scarcely  comes  up  to  the  high  character 
given  it.  With  us  it  grows  very  vigorously,  but  does  not  crop  so 
heavily  as  anticipated.  The  tubers  are  round,  fairly  shallow  eyed, 
remarkably  rougn  coated,  and  cook  very  satisfactorily.  I  should 
say  it  will  prove  disease-resisting  and  evidently  will  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  best  suit  the  Scotch  Champion.  A  trial  may 
well  be  given  il. 

The  Dean,  a  blue  round,  is  not  a  good  cropper  here,  but  the 
tubers  grow  to  a  large  size.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  keep  well, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  never  become  generally  popular.  Vicar 
of  Laleham  though  largely  grown  is  not  reliable  as  a  disease  resister, 
and  on  heavy  soils  especially  is  apt  to  be  poor  in  quality.  Cosmo- 
politan apparently  likes  a  hot  and  dry  season,  for  we  never  had  it  so 
good  either  as  regards  the  weight  of  crop  or  size,  shape,  and  quality 
of  tubers,  but  it  is  much  liable  to  disease,  and  even  this  season  we 
found  several  affected.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  recommend  it 
unless  a  good  exhibition  kidney  is  needed. 

Cole*s  Favourite,  a  white  kidney  grown  here  for  the  first  time, 
yielded  exceptionally  heavy  crops  of  medium  sized  very  handsome 
tubars,  and  these  were  of  excellent  qusJity.  It  is  a  second  early, 
and  forms  sturdy  branching  haulm.  This  season  I  intend  to  plant 
it  extensively,  and  strongly  recommend  others  to  do  the  same.  A 
grand  dish  of  it  was  exhibited  at  Taunton  last  autumn,  and  in  com- 
petition is  hard  to  surpass.  Sutton's  Seedling  again  proved  very 
serviceable,  and  ought  eventually  to  become  a  favourite  with  market 
growers.  It  does  not  form  a  great  amount  of  haulm,  and  matures 
a  heavy  crop  of  large  handsome  tubers  sufficiently  early  to  admit 
of  an  early  clearance — ^a  decided  gain  to  those  who  double  crop  their 
ground.  Abundance  belongs  to  the  disease-resisting  class,  and 
requires  plenty  of  room  and  manure,  for  which  it  amply  repays. 
Chiswick  Favourite,  white  round,  with  rather  deep  eyes,  forms 
sturdy  haulm  and  crops  heavily,  the  quality  being  also  good.  We 
have  crown  it  for  three  seasons  with  highly  satisf^tory  results,  and 
can  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  for  the  main  crop  and  late 
supplies.  Chancellor,  a  large  and  handsome  white  kidney,  also  does 
well  and  is  a  good  companion  for  the  last  named.  It  forms  plenty 
of  haulm  and  promises  to  be  disease-resisting. 

Of  better  known  varieties,  Reading  Russet,  second  early,  red 
round,  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  It  forms  good  sturdy  haulm, 
always  crops  heavily,  the  tubers  being  handsome  and  fairly  good  in 
quality.  Lady  Truscott  is  a  good  white  companion  for  it.  School- 
master seems  to  have  collapsed,  and  very  few  now  cultivate  it. 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  is  largely  cultivated  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  considers  it  excellent  for  the  second  early  supplies,  but  with  us 
it  was  much  liable  to  disease,  and  very  rarely  fit  to  eat.  Pride  of 
America,  Snowflake,  Triumph,  Adirondack,  and  those  of  Yankee 
origin  generally  are  useless  in  a  wet  season,  being  only  profitable 
and  good  in  quality  on  light  soils  and  during  a  season  somewhat 
similar  to  that  last  experienced. 

The  Ashleaf  section  may  also  be  briefly  dismissed.  The  true 
Old  Ashleaf  is  the  best  for  pots,  frames,  and  early  borders,  no  other 
variety  yielding  such  a  gooa  crop  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
haulm  formed.  It  is  fit  for  lifting  before  the  tubers  are  fully 
grown.  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  everybody  is  acquainted  with, 
this  being  the  most  generally  grown  for  the  earliest  supplies.  This, 
besides  being  good  when  lifted  early,  also  keeps  well,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  for  phinting  extensively  in  gardens  where  double  cropping 
has  to  be  closely  practised.  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  if  obtained  true  to 
name,  is  also  to  be  strongly  recommended,  as  it  is  fairly  earlv, 
heavy  cropping,  and  good  in  quality,  also  keeping  good  till  mid- 
winter. 

Having  commented  on  the  comparativelv  new  varieties,  as  well 
as  older  favourites,  we  must  not  omit  the  invaluable  disease- 
resisters.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when  these  will  again 
hQ  in  the  ascendant,  and  immunity  from  the  disease  must  not  make 


us  forget  what  gad  havoc  it  may  ngain  work  among  the  Potatoes. 
Fortunately  the  varieties  that  do  weil  in  a  bad  season  are  equally 
trustworthy  under  more  favourable  conditions—  that  is  to  say,  they 
well  repay  for  good  culture  at  all  times.  Scotch  Champion  is  yet 
the  favourite  here,  and  if  ever  superseded,  it  will  be  by  tne  seedling 
raised  from  it  by  Mr.  Laxton  of  Bedford,  this  apparently  possessing 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Champion,  and  being,  in  addition,  more 
shallow-eyed,  and  therefore  mucn  less  wasteful.  It  is  handsome 
enough  for  exhibition,  and  cooks  beautifully.  Scotch  Champion 
has  been,  and  still  is,  very  good,  this  beins  what  we  send  to  the 
table  up  to  midwinter.  'To  follow  this  we  have  Magnum  Bonum, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  find  this  is  not  so  uniformly  good  as  usuaL 
Supertnberinff  did  not  spoil  the  quality  of  the  Champion,  but  it 
has  injured  the  Magnums.  The  latter  stood  the  dry  season  well 
with  us,  and  produced  quite  large  tubers.  A  good  round  companion 
for  it,  if  the  Champion  is  objected  to,  wul  be  found  either  in 
Abundance  or  the  B^ing  Hero. — ^W.  Iggulden. 


EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 


Few  sights  are  more  familiar  when  visiting  gardens  than  to  see 
in  some  ont-of -the-way  corner  of  the  stove  or  forcing  pits  a  number 
of  overpotted  sickly  looking  Eucharis  amazonica.    In  most  cases  a 
great  amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.    "  The  mite  has  attacked  the  bulbs,  and  they  will  never  be 
any  good  "  is  the  remark  that  is  sometimes  passed  about  their  con- 
dition.   Now,  if  there  is  really  such  an  insect  I  have  never  jret 
made  its  acquaintance,  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  its 
existence.    But  it  was  not  to  argue  this  point,  an  accomplishment 
which  is  decidedly  not  my  forte,  that  I  write  this,  but  to  state  an 
easy  method  which  I  have  seen  successful  in  restoring  plants  to 
vigorous  health  after  years  of  languishing.    At  any  time  when  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  obtained  shake  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots — they  ought  to  be  dust  dry  at  the  time,  otherwise  they  oamiot 
be  shaken  out  clean — placing  the  bulbs  in  separate  sizes  for  pottinff. 
Then  have  some  pots  of  convenient  sizes,  thoroughly  well  drained, 
and  over  the  rough  material  which  protects  the  crocks  sprinkle  a 
good  dash  of  soot.    Pot  them  firmly  in  a  compost  of  about  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam  of  a  sandy  nature — if  not  a  little  can  be 
added— ;and  enough  soot  to  show  itself  all  through  the  compost. 
Water  slightly  and  plunge  the  pots,  or  place  them  on  the  top  of  the 
hotbed.    For  a  time  they  ought  to  be  shaded  rather  heavily,  which 
may  be  loosened  as  the  plants  seem  to  require  it,  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  full  in  the  sun.     Keep  the  heat  up  to  about  the 
ordinary  stove  temperature.    It  is  surpribing  how  little  water  the 
Euchans  requires  at  any  time,  and  it  is  far  better  practice  to  err  in 
giving  too  little  than  too  much. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  infallible  remedy,  but  I  have  seen  it 
give  such  satisfactory  results  that  it  may  be  found  worth  trying, 
think  that  a  little  soot  agrees  with  the  Eucharis,  at  least  I  attribute 
a  great  part  of  my  success  in  their  culture  to  the  judicious  use  of 
soot  water*  When  once  established  they  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  pots  for  many  years  with  its  assistance,  and  except  to  increase 
the  stock  they  are  better  kept  away  from  the  potting  bench. — M.  D. 

STACHYS  TUBERIFEEA. 

This  plant  has  attracted  some  attention  as  a  new  vegetable, 
and  inquiries  are  becoming  frequent  respecting  its  qualities  and 
the  method  of  cultivation  adapted  to  its  requirements.  Reference 
has  been  repeatedly  made  to  it  under  the  name  of  Stachys  afifinis 
or  Choro-Gi,  and  with  the  former  name  it  was  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  last  December  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hookings,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Thompson,  Moulsey.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
tainty respecting  its  true  name,  but  several  leading  botanists  regard 
it  as  quite  distinct  from  the  true  S.  affinis,  and  have  adopted  the 
title  S.  tuberifera  as  more  appropriate.  It  is  of  similar  habit  to 
many  species  of  the  well-known  genus  Stachys,  but  is  chiefly 
notaole  for  the  large  number  of  small,  spirally  shaped,  fleshy  tubers 
produced  on  the  roots  round  the  base  of  the  stem.  Plants  of 
moderate  size  bear  some  scores  of  these,  and  consequently  it  is 
very  readily  increased.  The  tubers  are  light,  and  contain  a  very 
large  per-centage  of  water,  being  suggestive  in  texture  and  taste  of 
the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  though  some  have  also  compared  it  to 
Salsafy.  They  contain,  according  to  analysis,  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  starch,  and  upon  this  their  value  as  a  vegetable  mainly  depends, 
though  owing  to  their  small  size  they  are  not  likely,  unless  greatly 
improved,  to  become  of  much  commercial  value. 

The  plant  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil  that  is  not  very 
heavy,  but  prefers  a  light,  rich,  and  moist  soil.  The  tubers  should 
be  planted  in  narrow  shallow  trenches,  and  covered  3  or  4  inches 
deep  with  soil)  si^^  ^^^'^y  ^  assisted  in  dry  summers  with  occasional 
supplies  of  ^ater.    One  disadvantage  is  that  the  tubers  will  not 
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keap  long  after  being  lifted  from  tha  nouad,  bat  soon  slirirel,  and 
tha  only  way  is  to  lift  them  as  raqairMl  for  use.  In  Prance,  where 
it  has  bjea  groim  for  market,  it  tuts  provel  qaito  hardy,  ana  it  has 
also  beuQ  fouod  hardy  here  in  irarm  attoatiooa.  Sererat  methods 
of  cookiag  have  been  tried,  saob  as  bakiag,  frying,  serving  in  doupa, 
and  as  sanea,  bat  these  eonld,  no  doubt  be  considerably  axteoded. 
-C.  

FREESIA  REFRAOTA  ALBA. 

This  beautiful  plant  seems  to  be  gaiuing  popularity,  and  there 
a  no  occasion  for  wonder  that  such  shoidd  be  the  case.  It  is  easily 
grown,  £ree-f!o waring,  lasts  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  can  be  had  in 
bloom  from  Novemlier  up  to  March  and  April,  a  period  when  white 
flowers  are  moat  acceptable,  espeoiaJly  when  possessing  an  agreeable 
pwfDme.  M^  method  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  about  June  into  5  or 
6-iach  pota,  an  to  ten  in  a  po^  and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  compost  used  is  loam,  leaf  mould,  a  little  dried 
eowdnog,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  Aft«r  potting,  they  are  watered 
and  placed  on  the  border  of  a  vinery,  or  in  any  poaition  affording 
an  intermediate  temperature,  together  with  moisture  and  ahade, 
until  they  have  commenoed  growth.  They  are  then  brought  out 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  onteide,  where  they  remain 
nntil  the  end  of  September,  by  which  time  they  have  made  sturdy 
growth.  &.  few  pots  are  then  introduced  into  a  little  beat  for  early 
flowering,  and  tha  rest  are  kept  in  a  cool  greeuhonae  temperature, 
from  whence  a  few  can  be  removed  into  heat  aa  occasion  demands. 
For  a  late  supply  to  come  into  bloom  about  March  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  pot  antil  September,  and  with  perfectly  oool  treatment, 
and  keepmg  them  cIom  to  the  glaaa,  they  will  come  into  bloom 
without  auy  foroing  about  the  time  mentioned. 

A  great  point  ia  to  have  the  bulbs  well  ripened.  To  insure  this, 
the  plants  after  flowering  are  placed  in  a  sunny  poaition  near  the 
glaaa,  duly  attended  to  with  water  nntil  the  leaves  have  died,  and 
than  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  dry  until  the  bulbs  are  shaken  out 
for  repotting.  A.  single  pot  wUl  frequently  treble  ita  produce  of 
flowenng  bulbs  in  one  year,  so  that  a  atock  ia  quickly  raised  when 
required. — J.  0.  A. 


WINTEH  AND  SPRING  CABBAGES. 

After  Brussels  Sprouts  perhaps  no  green  vegetable  ia  in  so 
maah  raqnest  at  this  season  as  good  young  Cabbagee,  and  to  obtain 
these  in  quantity  ia  one  of  the  difficulties  many  young  gardeners 
hare  to  contend  with.  Formerly  London  or  Roaette  Colewort  was 
the  sort  mostly  reUed  upon  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  neigbbour- 
bood  of  towns  and  the  majority  of  localities  in  the  north  this  sort 
hu  the  great  diawback  of  having  the  edges  of  its  leaves  injured  by 
mriy  frosta,  and  thereby  rendered  comparatively  useless.  Thanks 
to  those  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  improvement,  we  have 
now  sereral  varieties  of  good  hearting  Cabbages  that  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  important  demand.  For  the  past  three  or 
four  years  we  have  found  Bllara'a  Dwarf  Early  Spring  a  most 
serviceable  sort.  It  is  of  a  oloae  compact  habit  of  growth,  with 
very  few  outside  leaves  surrounding  a  conical-shaped  heart,  which 
m  the  winter  never  become  solid  enough  to  be  white,  and  ia  hardy 
enough  to  stand  ordinary  winters  without  having  tha  edges  of  ito 
leavM  browned.  When  cooked  it  is  tender  aa  Spinach,  and  flavour 
exoelleat,  tlie  ideal  of  what  an  early  Cabbage  ought  to  be. 

Laing'a  Early  Matchlets  is  another  very  fine  winter  Cabbage  of 
the  old  Early  York  type,  and  when  better  known  wiH  doubtlesa 
find  a  place  in  many  gardena. 

Veitch's  Barlieatof  All  ia  also  an  eicetlent  early,  coming  quickly 
nto  use,  and  deservinit  further  trial.  We  make  our  first  sowing 
about  the  20th  June,  and  the  young  plants  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting about  the  second  week  in  August  in  an  open  aitoation 
after  a  crop  of  Peas  or  Potatoes  have  been  cleared  away.  Here 
they  are  planted  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  9  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  Two  more  sowings  are  mode  about  the  end  of  June  and 
10th  July,  but  on  no  account  muat  the  young  plants  be  allowed  to 
get  spindly.  From  the  three  sowings  we  grow  about  5000,  and  are 
never  a  day  without  young  Cabbages  from  the  end  of  November 
until  far  into  spring.  Mmy  people  make  a  miatake  in  plantii^ 
winter  Cabiages  too  far  apart,  because  when  not  cloae  enough  to 
steady  each  othar  the  wind  plays  aad  havoc  amongst  them, — 
James  McIndoe. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  Mr.  Hilton's  re- 
marks on  Christmas  Roses  in  the  Journal  of  January  12th.  About 
Iha  first  w«ek  in  November  we  took  up  three  dozen  dumps  of 
H.  a\ger  and  H.  niger  major,  potted  them  in  S-t'a,  16's,  and  12's, 
and  atood,  tUem  in  cold  framea  ;  then  about  a  fortnight  afterwards 


we  put  half  of  them  in  a  warm  pit,  and  had  them  in  bloom  about 
December  10th,  and  have  had  them  flowering  until  January  14th. 
They  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  they  can  be  used  for  vaaea, 
table  decoration,  booquete,  or  buttonholes.  They  look  very  pretty 
associated  with  Holly  berries.  I  filled  some  soup  dishes  with  wet 
sand,  covered  the  aand  with  moss,  then  made  holes  with  a  little 
stick,  and  inserted  the  blooms  alternately  with  bunches  of  Hol^ 
berriea,  putting  a  fringe  of  Maidenhair  round  them.  They  took 
very  pretty  arranged  like  that,  and  tha  wet  aand  keeps  them  fre^h 
for  a  week.  We  nad  some  very  fine  flowera  on  H.  niger  major,  but 
it  does  not  bear  half  so  many  as  H.  niger.  I  counted  three  dozen 
blooms  ona  pLint  in  a  16-aize  pot  of  the  latter  variety.     Wo  shall 


ilant  them  out 


•?.. 


s  they  have  hardened  a  little  in  cold 


£indly  insert  this  my  first  article. — J.  Ettle. 


THE  MTTICUTTAH. 

This  is  a  new  pruning  implement  that  has  been  recently  perfected 
by  the  Standard  Uanufactnring  Company,  Kerb;.  Some  years  ago  the 
same  company  introduced  Uie  standard  tree  pniner,  which  has  proved  of 
great  service  in  loppii^  and  pruning  tall  trees,  the  implement  combin- 


ing lightness  with  strength.  The  myticuttah  Is  on  the  same  principle, 
but  of  the  length  of  hedge-shears,  and  though  much  lighter  will  aeter 
branches  ten  tlmea  stronger  than  any  ordinary  shears  can  remove.  It  is 
a  small  implement  of  great  power,  easy  in  action,  and  will  bo  found 
serviceable  in  thinning  truit  and  other  trees  and  bushes,  of  which  bo 
many  are  In  need  of  aaalstance  in  the  manner  indicated.  We  have  tried 
the  new  implement  and  find  it  answeis  ita  pnrpose  well.  It  la  repra- 
sented  partially  open  and  closed  in  the  engravings. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Theee  ia  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  theae  employed  for 
houae  decoration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  use  for  lending  a 
finish  to  the  furnishing  of  apartraenta  seems  to  be  on  the  inorease. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  the  gardener's  work  to  arrange  plants  and 
flowers  30  as  to  aid  the  general  good  efiect  of  a  room.  In  many 
cases,  however,  he  has  to  do  so,  and  the  study  of  the  subject 
becomes  necessary.  The  one  fact  he  muat  always  bear  in  mind 
is  to  subordinate  the  plant  arrangements  to  the  permanent 
occupant*!. 

In  large  apartments  a  few  very  large  plants  will  be  more  in 
keeping  Uian  a  number  of  small  ones,  and  no  plant  should  be 
placed  where  by  any  chance  it  will  be  in  the  way.  Eiaotly  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  employment  of  out  flowers.  For  brge 
rooms  uae  substantia!  vases  and  fill  tbem  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  massive  and  striking  appearance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
admissible  tu  adorn  some  particular  table  with  a  small  plant,  but  it 
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must  be  of  merit  in  itself,  and  also  with  small  yases  of  cut  flowers, 
but  the  flowers  employed  should,  like  the  plants,  arrest  attention 
by  some  merit  of  their  own.    To  particularise  somewhat.    We  use 
for  the  larger  public  rooms  specimen  Palms,  such  as  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  a  grand  decorative  sort ;   Chamierops  excelsa,  also  fine  ; 
Chamaddoreas,  &c.     Orotons  are  ^ood,  also  large  Dracsdnas,  tall 
Bamboos,- and  any  handsome  foliaged  pknt.     Flowering  plants 
include  free-grown  specimen   Ohrysanthemums  of  the   t^e  of 
Simon  D^laux,  Elaine,  Peter  the  Great,  &c.    Tall  Fuchsias  are 
very  good;  so  are  specimens  of    Celosia   oyramidalis,   a  grand 
decorative  room  plant  which  stands  very  welL    Statioe  prof  usa  is 
not  easily  injured.    Large  pknts  of  double  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums 
are  useful,  but  require  light  to  stand  well.    Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  very  suitable.    Richardias,  on  account  of  their  foliage 
being  so  striking,  are  extra  good.    Another  season  I  hope  to  have 
Oannas.    Liliums  are  indispensable,  but  the  scent  of  L.  auratum  in 
some  cases  is  offensive  in  rooms.   .However,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  common  L.  candidum  in  a  large  mass.    Of  small 
plants  the  choice  ought  to  be  limited  to  good  Dracsdnas  or  Orotons, 
well  coloured  variegated  Ficus  elastica,  the  variegated  Pine  Apple 
and  Yucca  filamentosa,  well-grown  Ferns,  of  which  nothing  surpasses 
the  common  Maidenhair.    Platycerium  alcicome  also  does  well, 
and  of  green  foliage  plants  nothing  is  better  than  Aspidistra  lurida. 
Oyprus  altemifolius  from  seed,  and  Asparagus  plumosns  nanus  are 
also  usefuL    Amongst  floweriuff  plants  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  almost 
ail  kinds  of  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  Ohinese 
Primulas,  Oyclamens,  Statice  profusa,  Oarnation  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Mignonette.    Some  of  the  hardier  Orchids  are  suitable 
plants  which  I  recall  to  mind  as  good  for  finishing  a  table. 

For  furnishing  tall  glasses  at  present  we  may  employ  spikes  and 
foliage  of  Pampas  Grass,  both  excellently  effective ;  Richardia 
spathes  and  foliage  cut  with  long  stalks  Late  Ohrysanthemums 
are  also  good  cut  in  bunches  with  stalks  from  18  inches  to  3  or 
4  feet  in  length.  During  the  time  of  Ohrysanthemums  nothing 
can  be  better  than  these.  It  does  not  matter  how  large  the  flowers 
may  be  if  they  are  set  in  freely  with  long  stalks  and  as  much 
foliage  left  as  possible.  Varieties  of  the  type  of  Gloriosum  with 
narrow  florets  stand  much  longer  than  the  broad  and  close  petalled 
varieties.  Gladiolus  cut  foliage  and  spike  are  grand.  Many  of  the 
larffe  Irises  are  fine,  using  some  of  their  foliage  with  them.  OaCtus 
Dahlias  and  some  of  the  self  Dahlias  are  also  ffood.  Occasionally 
used  are  side  shoots  of  Hollyhocks,  and  tall  Michaelmas  Daisies  cut 
in  long  pieces  are  very  effective.  Liliums  are  of  course  a  host  in 
themselves,  two  or  three  good  spikes  cut  with  long  stalks  well 
furnishing  a  large  vase. 

In  arranging  flowers  they  may  either  be  set  in  just  a  few  ffood 
pieces  with  f olmge,  or  if  a  very  massive  arrangement  is  wished  for 
more  taU  flowers  may  be  used,  and  a  few  on  shorter  stems  with 
plenty  of  foliage,  set  in  lower  and  outside  these.  These  re- 
marks apply  to  vases  standing  4  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  same 
class  of  flowers  may  be  employed  for  glasses  18  inches  to  3  feet  in 
height,  but  as  a  rule  such  toll  stems  as  advised  above  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  shorter  glasses  we  can  choose  from  a  much 
wider  class  of  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  just  at  present  nothing 
prettier  need  be  wanted  than  a  few  stems  of  the  rose-coloured 
Hegonia  semperflorens,  not  merely  the  flower  stems,  but  the  entire 
stems  glossy  foliage  and  all.  B.  Oarrierei  and  the  white  B.  semper- 
florens are  also  suitable.  Mixed  fflasses  m^  be  prettily  arranged 
with  a  few  spikes  of  Zygopetalnm  Mackayi,  Phalaanopsis,  Ooelogyne, 
or  Oalanthes,  an  odd  bloom  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  a  few  leaves  of 
Aspidistra,  Oroton,  or  Oalla  giving  each  bloom  spike  or  leaf  a  clear 
space  in  itself.  In  summer  £is  fframinea  is  a  most  useful  plant,  its 
foliage  mixing  well  with  Gladiolus  and  many  other  flowers,  while 
it  stands  exceedingly  well.  Single  Dahlias  constitute  pretty 
arrangements  tdone.  The  foliage  and  flowers  of  Solomon's  Seal 
are  extra  fine.  Few  flowers  are  more  useful,  because  so  effective, 
as  are  Pyrethum  uliginosum,  white  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Ohrysanthe- 
mum  maximum.  Salpiglossis  form  by  themselves  a  quaint  and 
pretty  arrangement. — B. 

(To  be  continned.) 


any)  of  the  transaction  comes  in  at  this  point,  that  such  private  growers 
are  not  put  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  assessment  of  ratjM  as 
the  less  ttvoured,  in  this  respect,  trade  growers  and  nurserymen.  There 
would  appear  to  be  an  injustice  here,  though  possibly  i*^ /^ ^^*  °® 
discernible    by    your   esteemed   correspondent!  above   referred    to.— 

JUSTITIA. 

GROS  OOLMAN  GRAPE. 
Mb.  J.  H.  GOODACBE  having  sent  us  an  excellent  photograph  iby 
Mr.  W.  Winter,  Derby,  of  a  bunch  of  Gros  Colman  Grape,  we  have  had 
it  reproduced  by  a  process  that  displays  [the  faults  equally  with  the 
merits  of  the  subject.  As  many  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  best 
examples  of  Elvaston  Grapes  ;at  exhibitions  know,  the  bunch  and  its 
berries  are  not  so  large  as  some  that  have  been  staged,  but  our  page  did 
not  permit  of  a  larger,  and  the  present  one  suffices  for  showing  a  fair 
sample  of  the  work  of  the  cultivator.  The  Grapes  were  covered  with  a 
dense  bloom,  some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  has  been  rubbed  off,  and  in 
that  respect  the  bunch  is  faulty,  and  it  also  conteins  a  few  small 
berries  towards  the  top  ;  still,  with  all  its  faults,  the  bunch  is  creditable 
to  the  grower,  and  is  such  that  not  a  few  persons  would  be  satisfied  with 
as  representative  of  their  crop  of  this  handsome  Grape.  Accompanying 
the  photograph  was  the  following  cultural  note.  We  have  another 
communication  from  Mr.  Goodacre  on  "  Fallacies  in  Grape  Culture,** 
with  which  all  cultiyators  may  not  perhaps  entirely  agree,  but  for  that 
article  we  cannot  find  room  at  present 


PRIVATE  VEK8UB  TRADE  GROWERS. 

In  his  admirable  retrospect  of  "  Horticulture  In  1887,**  "  D.,  Deal,'' 
alludes  to  one  very  important  matter  in  these  terms  : — ^*  The  question 
as  to  the  equity  of  proprietors  disposing  of  their  surplus  produce  has 
been  much  debated,  out  personally  J  do  not  see  why  a  gentleman  should 
be  thought  mean  if  he  disposes  of  surplus  Peaches,  any  more  than  of 
his  surplus  shorthorns  or  Berkshire  pigs.  He  is  not  regarded  as  a 
butcher  if  he  does  the  one,  why  diould  he  be  called  a  market  gardener 
if  he  does  the  other  ?*'  If  it  were  a  question  of  surplus  only  the  matter 
might  be  regarded  in  a  little  different  light  from  wnat  is  now  by  those 
most  deeply  concerned ;  but  when,  as  is  the  case  nowadays,  we  haye 
gurdeners  to  noble  lords  issuing  catalogues,  just  as  those  in  trade  do,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  speaking  out  on  the  subject.    The  "  mean  '*  part  (if 


Gsos  Colman  when  well  grown  is  the  handsomest  of  all  black 
Grapes.  When  grown  with  fire  heat  and  allowed  to  hang  on  the  Vines 
a  couple  of  months  after  the  fruit  is  coloured  the  flavour  is  not  so  bad 
as  is  frequently  represented,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  variety  is 
destined  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all  other  Grapes  put 
together  ;  the  appearance  is  so  grand  that  it  more  than  counterbalances 
any  little  deficiency  of  flavour.  We  are  told  that  Grapes  are  grown  to 
eat,  and  in  my  case  they  are  also  grown  to  look  at,  and  I  find  a  keen  eye 
is  quite  as  difficult  to  satisfy  as  a  keen  palate.  At  the  present  time  good 
"  Colmans  **  are  realising  considerably  more  money  in  the  market  than 
any  black  Grapes. 

The  accompanying  photograph  represents  what  can  be  grown  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  bunch  is  one  of  fourteen  cut  from  a  Vine 
the  weight  of  the  crop  being  40  lbs.  Some  of  the  berries  are  5  inches 
in  cireumference,  and  are  fairly  well  coloured.  Last  year  the  same 
Vine  carried  seventeen  bunches,  the  berries  larger  and  much  better  in 
colour.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  am  unable  to  judge,  unless  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  last  summer  ripened  them  prematurely. 

The  Vine  in  question  is  growing  near  a  water  tank,  which  some  of 
my  friends  consider  the  secret ;  but  when  this  tank  was  kept  full  the 
berries  did  not  colour,  so  the  last  two  seasons  it  has  been  kept  empty, 
with  more  favourable  results.  The  Vine  is  planted  in  pure  loam  from  a  hill 
side,  not  a  particle  of  any  other  ingredient  being  used  with  it.  We  start  the 
Vines  early  in  Mareh  with  fire  heat,  and  commence  thinning  these  "  Col- 
mans *'  almost  before  the  flowers  expand.  We  give  a  few  good  soakings  of 
weak  liquid  manure  from  the  farm,  the  first  when  the  berries  are  the  sLec 
of  peas,  the  last  when  they  show  signs  of  colouring.  About  four  doses 
are  sufficient  for  our  very  stiff  soil.  In  another  vinery  Gros  Colman 
colours  as  black  as  jet  without  fire  heat,  but  they  lack  sweetness  and  are 
not  relished  like  those  grown  with  fire  heat. 

In  writing  the  above,  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to 
avoid  self -exaltation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  stop  all  the  holes  in  one's 
coat ;  be  that  as  it  may,  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  pseudonyms,  but  all 
boTia  fide  inquirers  will  be  gladly  answered  by— J.  H.  GOODACBS, 
ElvMton, 


UNDER  GARDENERS  AND  EXHIBITORS. 

YouB  correspondent,  "  An  Under  jGardener,'*  argues  well  for  under 
gardeners,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  giving  us  the  darkest  side  of 
the  picture.  When  a  subordinate  I  have  frequently  had  to  assist  in 
exhibiting,  and  on  two  notable  occasions  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
group  of  plants  we  had  staged  until  the  show  closed  at  9  P.M.  ;  but  if 
my  memory  serves  me  truly,  1  raised  no  objection  to  my  task,  considering 
myself  amply  repaid  with  the  insight  I  received  in  staging  plants  and 
many  other  things,  not  including  the  valuable  lessons  I  had  learnt  in  the 
gardens  on  growing  for  exhibition.  Your  correspondent  does  not  think 
this  experience  valuable — he  may  one  day  have  a  different  tale  to  tell 
us — being  under  the  impression  that  gardeners  who  grow  for  exhibition 
are  only  men  "  who  can  grow  a  few  things  superlativelv  well."  Now 
that  I  contend  is  an  erroneous  idea,  for  in  gcxxl  exhibition  places  is 
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generally  found  the  best  all-round  gardening,  competing  as  they  do  in 
all  classes.  I  may  he  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  under  gardeners,  being 
generally  restricted  to  one  department  for  a  given  time,  have  no  facilities 
for  acquiring  experience  in  other  branches  ;  if  so,  I  reply  I  have  never 
known  the  head  gardener  who,  if  his  men  conducted  themselves  aright, 
did  not  give  under  gardeners  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  all  the 
departments,  re-naining  in  each  for  a  year,  and  longer,  if  they  choose  to 
stay.  "  Under  Gardener  "  is  strangely  reticent  anent  the  auggestion  of 
"  A  Head  Gardener,"  that  when  the  value  of  prizes  taken  will  not  cover 
expenses,  will  the  young  men  contribute  towards  doing  so?  For  in 
many  cases  when  shows  are  at  a  great  distance  the  prize  money  is  not 
nearly  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  in  such  cases  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  they  compete  for  tne  post  of  honour  and  not  for  the  mere  value 
of  the  prize.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  gardeners  as  a  rule  are  not  so 
mercenary  as  your  correspondent  represents  them  to  be.  Finally,  he 
raises  objections  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  descriptions  of  gardens  in 
horticultural  papers  because  the  entire  credit  is  given  to  the  head 
gardener,  while  none  is  given  the  assistants ;  and  who,  permit  me  to  ask, 
Is  the  credit  due  to,  if  not  to  the  head  gardener  I  Without  assistants  I 
admit  he  could  do  but  little  ;  but  who  is  responsible  for  all  the  garden 
contains  ?  Who  directs  the  work  of  the  garden  in  its  proper  course  ? 
Even  though  he  may  do  no  manual  labour  he  works  harder  with  his 
brains  than  all  his  assistants  combined.  His  life  is  doubtless  imagined  an 
enviable  one  ;  take  my  word  for  it  that  his  bed  is.  not  all  Roses,  but 
composed  largely  of  thorns.  In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  "  An  Under 
Gardener  "  to  bear  his  troubles  like  a  man,  and  not  ge^'  up  an  agitation 
among  his  colleagues,  and  remember  that  if  he  does  his  work  willingly 
he  will  at  some  time  receive  his  reward,  when  I  hope  he  will  not  forget 
his  motto, ''  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ;"  also  baring  in  mind  that 
much  as  he  may  object  to  extra  work  without  tangible  acknowledgment 
that  there  are  numbers  of  young  gardeners  waiting  for  places,  who  would 
accept  the  post  without  hesitation.  Dissatisfaction  will  injure  his 
reputation  eventually,  and  though  he  may  considt^r  this  fault  a  small 
thing  he  must  remember  his  own  words,  "  Life  is  made  up  of  small 
things." — R.  Wellbb. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


Last  September,  when  visiting  Trentham  Hall  Gardens,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  splendid  health  of  thQ  numerous  cool  Orchids,  especially 
the  Odontoglossums.  Though  rather  late  in  the  year  to  see  many 
of  the  latter  in  bloom  there  were  still  some  fine  varieties  in  flower. 
A  photograph  taken  when  the  Odontoglossums  were  in  bloom  was 
shown  me  by  Mr.  Blair,  and  it  made  me  wish  to  see  the  house  when  in 
full  beauty.  The  spikes  were  enormous,  and  the  individual  flowers  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  regard  to  size,  shape,  and  markings.  Mr.  Blair 
is  not  easily  satisfied  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  Odontoglossums  he 
gprows,  and  only  the  first-rate  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  he 
cultivates  so  well. 

General  gardening  is  well  carried  on  at  Trentham,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  plants,  and  cut  bloom,  all  of  good  quality,  are 
produced  in  the  numerous  houses.  Not  content  with  the  already  large 
amount  of  glass  at  Trentham,  Mr.  Blair  was  having  s'>me  more  large 
houses  erected  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  beautiful  drive  of  five  miles 
or  so  in  company  with  Mr.  Blair  brought  me  to  Keele  Hall,  where  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  was  to  be  seen.  The  view  from  the  gardens  is 
most  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Another  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Eaton  Hall,  the  princely 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  near  Chester.  The  glass  houses  at 
Eaton  are  very  numerous  and  of  the  most  substantial  construction,  no 
expense  having  been  spared.  Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
plants,  and  flowers  are  here  grown,  and  Mr.  Selwood  is  evidently  quite 
prepared  at  all  times  to  meet  the  great  demands  on  the  resources  of  the 
gardens  that  are  made  by  the  hospitable  and  wealthy  owner  of  this 
most  splendid  place. 

A  day  was  also  spent  in  Liverpool  and  vicinity  was  well  repaid  by  a 
hearty  welcome  and  much  kind  treatment  received  from  Messrs.  Ker. 
Mr.  Ker  took  me  to  see  the  firm's  well-stocked  houses  and  nursery 
grounds  at  Aigburth.  Herj  amongst  other  things  excellently  t<ix>wn,  I 
took  especial  note  of  some  houses  of  Cyclamens,  large  numbers  of 
strong  and  short- jointed  pot  Vines,  and  a  house  of  Crotons  that  could 
not  bo  surpassed  for  health  and  colour.  I  felt  quite  repaid  by  the  sight 
of  this  grand  collection  of  Crotons,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  spent 
a  much  longer  time  in  admiring  them. 

At  Mr.  Heine's  residence  in  Manchester  a  wonderful  collection  of 
specimen  Orchids  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  not 
many  in  flower,  as  most  of  the  blooms  had  been  cut  a  few  days  before 
and  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show  held  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Manchester.  Anyone  who  saw  the  stands  of  Orchid 
truces  that  Mr.  Heine  exhibited  at  that  Show  will  not  forget  them  in  a 
hurry.  They  were  superb,  and  a  crowd  was  continually  round  them. 
For  luxuriant  health  the  Orchids  at  Mr.  Heine's  are  remarkable. 
E  jormous  plants  of  almost  every  good  variety  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Orchid  family  are  here  grown,  and  all  flourishing  in  grand  style. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  amiss  was  that  the  houses  were  not  by  any  means 
numerous  enough  to  ^old  the  plants  in  such  a  way  as  would  enable  one 
to  see  them  to  full  advantage.  The  collection  would  easily  fill  nearly  a? 
many  houses  again  and  th  n  not  be  too  thinly  disposed.  Mr.  Crago^ 
seems  thoroughly  at  hom2  in  Orchid  culture,  and  ma/  well  b3  proul 
of  the  grand  collection. — J.  T. 


POINSETTLA  CULTURE  MADE  EASY. 

At  this  time  of  year  many  gardeners  will  have  a  number  of  Poinsettia 
plants  which  have  flowered,  thaX  they  will  feel  inclined  to  throw  away  ; 
if  these  are  kept  in  some  shed  or  greenhouse  until  next  spring  where  the 
fiost  is  excluded  they  may  be  turned  to  good  advantage  for  next  winter's 
floral  display  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  method.  Let  them  retain  all 
their  old  growth  till  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  May,  and  then 
cut  them  well  back,  and  let  them  still  remain  where  they  have  been 
wintered.  By  about  the  end  of  May  they  will  have  begun  to  grow 
a.ain.  Then  shake  them  out  of  their  pots  and  plant  them  in  a  sunny 
outdoor  border,  putting  some  leaf  soil  around  the  roots  of  each  plant. 
About  the  third  week  in  August  lift  the  plants  carefully  and  pot  them. 
Place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  for  a  week  or  so,  then  gradually  give  air  and  light.  Grow  them 
in  the  usual  way,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  scarlet  bracts  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year  decorations. — C.  Dennino. 


THE  SEED  SUPPLY. 


Pebhaps  there  are  few  greater  mistakes,  and  they  occur  every  year, 
than  deferring  the  onlering  of  seeds  till  the  last  moment,  or  until  the 
time  has  arrived  for  sowing,  and  when  the  ground  and  weather  are 
favourable  for  the  work.  Experienced  gardeners  who  are  free  to  act  in 
providing  garden  requisites  take  care  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrrives ;  but  many  owners  of  gardens  who 
give  personal  attention  to  these  matters  cannot  of  necessity  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  early  action  in  providing  seeds.  These  cost  no 
more  to  purchase  early  than  late,  and  further,  the  earlier  the  applica- 
tion the  better  the  choice.  By  waiting  till  the  actual  time  of  sowing 
the  weather  may  change  and  be  unfavourable  for  weeks  by  th .  time  the 
seeds  arrive,  late  crops  or  lost  crops  being  the  unpleasant  result.  Though 
the  operatives  in  seed  warehouses  work  almost  night  and  day  in  the 
execution  of  orders  that  arrive  in  shoals  during  bright  weather  in  spring, 
they  cannot  all  be  completed  and  dispatched  with  the  expect^ 
promptitude  ;  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  pur- 
chasers and  vendors,  workers  in  the  garden  and  the  warehouse,  if  seeds 
were  more  generally  ordered  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  required  for 
sowing,  thus  insuring  their  b  ing  ready  to  hand  for  the  gardener  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  which  are  often  of  very  short  duration,  for 
placing  them  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  insuring  a  good  return  in  the  form  of  thrifty  plants  and 
satisfactory  crops.  There  is  danger  in  delay  in  this  matter,  as  hundreds 
of  gardeners,  of  whom  I  am  one,  know  to  their  great  disappointment.^ 
A.  D.  M. 

MEMORIES  OF   A  TOUR. 

MARGAM. 

I  HAVE  been  interrupted  in  jotting  down  a  few  memories  of  South 
Wales,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  some  of  them  becoming  obscured 
and  others  vanishing,  but  a  few  cannot  be  easily  obliterated.     I  suspecc 
no  wandering  gardener  could  enjoy  a  day  or  two's  rest  with  Mr.  J.  Muir 
at  Margam  and  forget  everything  that  was  seen  there,  and  particularly 
the  hospitalities  dispens  d  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  lean-to  house. 
The  ''  lean-to,"  let  it  be  said,  is  not  a  vinery,  but  the  gardener's  cottage, 
which  in  some  far  past  years  was  erected  against  a  lofty  wall  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  for  displaying  on  the  other  side,  facing  the 
pleasure  grounds,  some   fine  eiuimples  of  Inigo  Jones'   architecture. 
But  I  have  made  a  mistake,  not  about  the  house,  but  the  resting. 
I  cannot  conceive  it  |  ossible  that  Mr.  Muir  will  allow  anyone  to  "  rest" 
long.    Strong,  active,  energetic,  accustomed  to  rush  to  and  fro,  up  hill 
and  down,  over  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  his 
charge,  he  seems  able  to  laugh  at  fatigue,  and  to  rejoice  in  seeing  a 
fellow  mortal  seeking  rest,  "  done  up  "  with  his  exertions.    No,  I  shall 
not  forget  Margam.    Seeing  a  stiff  and  foot-sore  pilgrim,  he  proposes  a 
remedy  in  this  wise,  *'  Come  on,  I  want  to  go  to  some  men  where  you 
hav'n't  been  yet ;  a  short  walk  will  do  you  good,  it's  only  just  over 
there."    If  anyone  is  tempted  to  go  '*ju>t  over  there"  at  Margam  he 
will  perhaps  find  a  four  or  five  miles  journey  before  he  gets  home  again, 
the  leader  going  as  if  he  were  fetching  a  doctor,  and  without  a  spark  of 
pity  for  the  panting  victim  he  has  allured  limping  along  Ix^ide  or 
behind  him.     We  get  back  to  the  lean-to,  and  he  says  to  the  weary  one, 
"  Now  you  go  in  and  have  a  good  rest  while  I  go  round  the  garden."    A 
"  good  rest !"     In  ten  minutes  he  is  back  again  dragging  us  out — for 
Mrs.  Tourist  has  to  go  this  time — "  You  must  go  up  the  hill  or  you  will 
not  see   Margam  at  all ;  it's  quite  easy,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it." 
After  making  us  feel  as  if  he  had  a  hydraulic  lift  to  hoist  us  up  in  com- 
fort, he  prevails,  and  we  enter  the  wood,  for  it  is  a  wooded  hill,  and  now 
commences  this  easy  promenade.    We  twist  about  along  the  mountain 
side,  now  stumbling  over  a  boulder,  next  getting  entangled  amongst 
brackens  and  Brambles,  anon  slipping  into  a  rabbit  hole,  then  restin  < 
on  a  prostrate  tree,  and  so  we  struggle  on  higher  and  higher.    "  Only 
a  few  inches  more,"  says  the  tempter,  "  and  we  shall  be  above  the  trees.'* 
And  so  we  persevered  and  had  a  reward.     We  look  down  on  the  mansion, 
a  great  pile  with  its  lofty  central  to  Jirer  when  viewed  from  the  base,  but 
now  resembling  a  game-keeper's  lodge  with  a  rather  prominent  chimney, 
and  the  eye  sweeps  across  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  from  the  Severn  to 
the  sea.     It  is  a  splendid  panorama.    We  thread  our  way  down  the 
pathless  slope,  and  instead  of  taking  us  to  the  lean-to,  we  are  adroitly 
^  led  into  a  garden,  and  after  shouting  for  a  fork  as  if  there  were  a  lion 
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In  the  path,  the  man  of  energy  commences  tearing  up  "  Laxton's 
Potatoeg."  The  cropsof  gevenil  of  them  wereremftfluible;  a  few  tubers 
of  one  of  the  varietieB,  No.  8  1  think,  were  cookeil,  Mnd  ihe  quality 
equalled  their  good  appearance.  But  1  do  not  like  trials  under  numbers 
neither  in  private  nor  public  gardens.  Describing  the  varieties  is  vsrj 
mnch  like  writia(E  in  the  dark,  so  1  will  say  no  more  about  these  novel- 
V?  '  '*°*  "'^''e  on  the  subject  of  Potatoes  may  remark  on  the  crop  of 
Adirondack,  then  just  dug,  and  that  would  at  the  least  equal  20  tons  per 
acre,   and  probably  25  tons,  of  fine  pinkish  rough-skinned  tuberi. 

The  kitchen  garden  of  4  or  B  acres  was  as  well  cropped  with  as  fine 
a  lot  of  vegetabiea  as  could  be  desired.  Leeks  and  Laiton^s  Ciar  Kidney 
BeaoB  being  of  enormous  giie,  while  froit  both  on  wall  trees  and  as 
busbes  was  abundant.  The  glass  structures  are  ancient,  mostly  flue- 
beAt«d.  They  are  not  grumbkd  about,  but  made  the  best  of  in  pro- 
dQCing  a  good  family  supply  of  Grapes,  escellent  Pines,  varioua 
decoratiTe  plants,  and  Tomatoes.  The  crop  of  these  in  a  lean-lo  hoase 
wa«  worth  more  than  the  structure  if  all  had  been  sold.  The  Tariety 
most  gTown  wae  Webb's  Sensation,  a  wonderful  crop  of  grand  fruits. 
This  has  been  described  as  synonymous  with  the  Stamfordian  and  some 
otbers.  All  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  is,  1  have  seen  what  was  named 
M>d  grown  as  Stamfordian  at  the  least  a  hundred  times  in  different 


cbapter-bonse  pillars  stit]  solid,  Gothic  windows  still  in  order,  and  trees 
growing  out  of  the  tap  of  some  of  the  walls— fancy  all  this  diversity, 
this  blending  of  architectural  with  arboreal  beauty,  and  a  crude  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  attractions  of  Mai^m,  The  church  in  the  grounds 
is  also  a  notable  feature,  as  it  is  part  of  the  abbey  of  the  Ciatertian  monks, 
founded  by  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1 HT.  Now  go  on  still  further 
eastward  and  thro'igh  the  vista  formed  by  noble  trees  you  see  the 
mansion  on  the  rising  ground  beyond,  and  reach  it  bv  an  ascent  of 
broad  and  high  flights  of  slepe  at  intervals  on  the  way.  "it  is  a  stately 
building  with  a  lofty  centra!  tower  and  a  tcrrac  d  gaiden  in  front.  It 
was  erected  by  thenrerent  owner  about  fifty  years  ago.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Qittens,  the  courteous  hoasekeeper,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  "peep  "  inside,  and  found  evidence  of  wealth  and  taste,  without 
glare  and  glitter,  in  keeping  with  the  fine  exterior  and  grand  surround 
ings.  Tbe  genealogical  stained  glass  window  in  the  ball,  divided  into 
twenty  circular  memorial  compartmentj,  giving  the  names,  births,  and 
deaths  of  the  several  owners  from  John  Mansel  in  1100,  thror.gb 
eighteen  generations  to  the  present  owner,  is  unique.  It  shows  tlut 
tbe  male  line  of  the  family  terminated  with  Lord  Hansel  in  1B6I, 
thence  the  great  possessions  passod  by  marriage  Into  tbe  Talbot 
family,  tbe  present  head  of   which,  C.  R.  Mansel  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P., 
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S'sces,  but  never  saw  it  like  the  large  and  perfectly  smooth  fruits  at 
argam.  In  the  same  house  were  some  red  and  yellow-shaped  Plum- 
shaped  varieties  from  Messrs.  Sutton  it  Sons,  the  fruit  hanging  in  long 
clusters,  and  in  the  raw  stale  the  flaTour  Eurpsssed  all  others.  Such 
fruits  would  make  beautitul  dishes  on  a  dessert  table,  and  could  not 
well  be  excelled  for  salads. 

Well  at  what  may  be  termed  the  siipnly  department  of  Margam  is 
condnctetl,  the  pleasure  gronnds,  fine  and  beautifnlly  situated  mansicm, 
with  a  magnificent  background  of  Oak-clad  hills,  rising  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  COO  feet,  muet  leave  the  deepest  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
visitor,  whoever  he  may  be.  There  is  a  natural  grandeur  about  these 
wooded  heights  that  cnnnot  be  deseribcd,  while  tte  dressed  grounds  at 
the  foot,  half  a  mile  or  bo  long,  but  not  of  great  width,  are  beautiful 
by,  BO  to  say,  their  irregularity.  There  has  been  no  levelling  to  destroy 
the  undulations  of  the  lawn,  and  magnificent  deciduous  trees  and 
splendid  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  seem  as  if  they  had  sprung  up 
naturally  just  in  the  right  places.  Fancy  Sweet  Bays  50  or  60  feet  high 
and  more  in  diameter.  Camellias  nearlyashigh.  Tulip  Trees  70  or  80  teet 
high,  handsome  Conifers  here  and  there,  bold  clumps  of  American 
Azaleas,  numerous  hage  masses  of  Hydrangeas  S  or  3  yards  high  and  of 
twice  that  diameter,  weighted  down  with  the  load  of  flowers,  some  pink 
and  others  of  deepeiit  blue  ;  then  at  one  end  of  the  gronnds  an  Orange 
grove,  the  trees  throwing  their  fruit-laden  branches  over  your  head  ; 
more  towards  the  centre  the  finest  orangery  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a  grand  feature  of  the  grounds  whether  the  fountains  near  it 
play  or  not ;  then  onwards  and  eastwards  a  romantic  ruin  the  wcll- 
cwed-for  t«main«  of  the   home  of   t'  e  monks  of  old,  the  massive 


being  I  ighty-five  or  eighty-six  years  of  age,  with  a  step  as  firm  and 
eye  as  clear  as  ever  ;  hut  his  only  son  died,  and  was  mourned  bv  all 
arotind,  a  doien  years  ago.  Miss  Talbot  is  the  good  genius  of  the 
home  now,  her  only  sister  living  being  married  U)  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  of 
Salton,N.B.  Mr.  Talbot,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the  father  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  nearly  sixty  jeara. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Talbot  usnally  arriving  home  from  their  yachting  cruise 
towards  the  end  of  September,  Mr,  Mnir  endeavours  to  have  the  flower 
beds  on  the  terrace  attractive  then  \  and  the  large  masses  of  Sednm 
spectabile  and  the  most  useful  yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Felicity,  pro- 
duced, with  the  relief  afforded  by  Perilla  and  margins  of  Oolden 
Feather,  an  excellent  effect. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  orangery.  It  his  been  represented  in  the 
Journal,  but  there  havn  been  several  yearly  additions  of  new  readers 
since  then  who  will  be  glad  to  see  what  the  building  is  like,  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  before  will  admit  it  is  worth  seeing  again.  It  is 
upwards  of  350  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  2-1  feet  high  ;  the  trees, 
which  are  in  large  tube,  being  arranged  in  it  In  October  for  tbe  winter, 
and  placed  in  tbe  garden  in  spring.  Several  of  them  are  300  years  old, 
the  ship  that  was  bringing  them  as  a  present  to  Queen  Mary  or  Queen 
Elizabeth,  being  stranded  on  tbe  foreshore,  became  tbe  property  f 
the  Mansel  family.  They  are  inth  b.stof  health,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  suffering  through  want  of  attention  in  Mr.  Muir's  keeping.  He  was 
llrying  Tobacco  in  tbe  orangery  in  September,  and  in  Novembirr  I  had  a 
sample,  manufactured  from  it  by  Mr.  Wills  of  Bristol,  in  tbe  form  of 
cigars,  cigarettes,  shag,  and  birdseye,  as  good  probably  as  has  been 
made  from  home-grown  "  leaf ; "  but  in  no  form  could  the  produce 
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onpire  in  quality  with  thst  grown  in  the  more  favourable  climea  of 
aiathsra  Intltadea,  ani  1  have  ^et  to  be  converted  into  the  belief  that 
Tobacco  growing  will  bi  a  ainmercial  auccajs  in  this  coantry. 

Orange,  Ls  non,  an  1  Lima  trees  of  great  age  and  aaa  cover  the  back 
w.kll  of  a  long  lean-to  houte  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  body  of  the 
haiije  being  occupied  with  Camsltiaa,  also  old  and  large,  yet  vigoroua, 
miny  Tea  Rwea  bein;  grown  in  the  same  atructnre,  and  at  one  end 
as  bealthy  a  plant  as  his  b^n  seen  of  Magnolia  fascita  in  a  pot  in  a 
abided  alcove,  from  which  it  is  never  removed.  It  flowers  profusely, 
and  flits  the  house  with  fragrance.  At  the  oppMit«  end  of  the  house 
Soianum  juminoides  is  established,  and  grows  right  through  the  roof, 
ila  flowers  hanging  down  in  wreaths,  and  of  a  size  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  nor  had  Mr.  W.  Watson  of  Kew,  wbo  was  my  co-admirer  of  it, 
an  1  wbo  pronounced  Margam  as  his  ideal  oC  a  garden.  It  is  a  grand 
old  place  without  a  doubt,  and  Mr.  Muir,  as  its  manager,  is  tbe  right 
man  in  it.  His  duties,  however,  extend  far  beyond  the  garden,  and 
in  an  important  work  he  has  scored  a  triumph,  in  clotbinq  with  vege- 
tation some  2000  acres  of  sand  blown  from  the  beach  into  a  long  and 
broad  range  ot  hills,  bat  ever  shifting  and  eating  np  the  land.  He  has 
•topped  it,  and  I,  for  the  present,  must  stop  too. — A  TODBIST. 


THE  CAULIFLOWER   SUPPLY. 

AGOODCaoliflowersupply  is  appreciated  inmost  establishments, 
but  in  dry  and  hot  aeasona  like  the  past  manj  of  the  plants  have 
ftn  annoying  tendency  to  "  batton,"  especially  where  the  ground 
is  poor  or  not  deeply  worked.  On  light  land  a  deeply  worked 
koa  well-mannred  soil  is  essential,  for  if  the  season  should  prove 
dry  a  collapse  is  certain  if  the  above  conditions  are  not  secured. 
During  the  past  season  we  were  rather  fortunate  in  our  supply, 
and  eepeoially  so  from  the  commencement  of  September  onwards. 
These  were  grown  on  ground  that  had  previously  been  occupied 
with  Celery,  and  as  this  had  been  well  manured  and  worked  it  was 
in  good  condition  for  the  crop.  Many  failnrea  are  due  to  the 
young  plants  not  being  properly  prepared  in  the  first  instance. 
The  se^  is  often  sown  too  thicklv  and  the  plants  spindle  before 
being  pricked  out,  and  are  then  pulled  up  and  planted  with  a  dibber, 
leiving  the  fibrous  roots  behind,  thereby  losing  time  and  often 
oonrtin^  failure.  I  have  great  faith  in  sowing  the  seed  thinly 
•Jid  pricking  out  the  planb  when  large  enough  into  a  frame,  and 
into  good  loam  that  will  hold  tonether,  and  manure,  say  equal  parts 
of  each,  which  will  oause  the  roots  to  become  fibrous  «nd  plentiful . 
When  planting  time  arrires  each  may  be  taken  up  witb  a  good 
aiaed  ball  and  planted  with  a  trowel,  when  after  a  good  soaking  of 
water  they  wiU  barely  feel  the  shift. 

T  am  very  much  averse  to  planting  Caolifloweis  on  the  level. 
In  all  cases  we  cut  out  a  deep  drill  as  if  for  Potatoes,  which  gives 
shelter,  especially  so  in  the  ease  of  the  early  supply  ;  the^  also  have 
the  benefit  of  the  water  direct  to  the  roots  as  well  as  rain.  When 
the  plants  are  aboat  half-grown  the  ridges  may  be  levelled  in  with 
the  noe  about  the  stems,  which  keeps  them  firm.  When  planted 
on  the  level  and  earthed  up  very  little  water  reaches  the  roots. 
These  drills  are  also  very  osef ul  for  the  second  supply,  as  if  the 
season  should  prove  dry  these  require  occasional  soakings  of  water, 
and  if  at  command  liquid  manure  or  sewage. 

Eclipse  and  Veilch's  Antumn  Giant  are  graud  Cauliflowers,  one 
snoceeding  the  other  if  sown  at  the  same  time,  but  in  many  districts 
they  are  sown  too  late  to  grow  to  any  siie  or  do  much  good  before 
the  frosts  come.  For  our  earliest  supply  we  depend  upon  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  Elarly  London,  and  Large  Asiatic,  which  succeed  one 
another.  The  seeds  sve  sown  thinly  on  a  west  border  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  when  lai^  enouffh  are  dibbled  ont  into  a  cold 
frame  about  a  foot  from  the  glass.  There  they  remain  through  the 
winter,  receiving  air  on  all  favounble  occasions,  and  being  protected 
from  frost.  Barly  in  April  they  are  planted  out,  tbe  Early  Erfurt 
on  a  warm  border  for  the  early  supply,  and  the  others  for  the  main 
snpply  in  the  open.  If  handlights  are  at  command  these  could  be 
placed  over  a  port  of  the  early  ones,  which  will  hasten  them  on. 
To  succeed  theee,  about  the  middle  of  Februarv  a  little  seed  is 
sown  thinly  in  a  box  and  placed  in  a  slight  wormtn.  A  vinery  jost 
started  will  do  admirably,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  germinates  the 
box  is  placed  in  a  cool  house  close  to  the  glass  or  in  a  cold  frame, 
but  take  care  to  protect  from  frost.  This  will  cause  the  plants  to 
become  sturdy.  When  ready  these  are  pricked  ont  into  a  roughly 
made  frame  4  inches  apart  and  6  inches  between  the  rows,  and  as 
they  become  established  are  ventilated  freely  and  hardened,  taking 
care  to  protect  from  frost.  When  ready  they  are  planted  out. 
Eclipse,  Antumn  Giant,  and  Veitch's  Self- Protecting  are  the  main 
autumn  varieties.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  boxes  and  treated 
precisely  as  the  former,  but  the  plants  are  allowed  a  little  more 
space  when  pricked  out.  When  ready  for  planting  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  b  given  the  night  previous.  We  allow  30  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  2  feet  9  inches  between  the 
rows.  Of  course  showery  weather  is  the  best  time  ti  select  for 
planting  them  ont,  but  last  season  that  was  out  of  the  qnestion,and 


they  only  had  a  thorough  watering  at  planting  time  and  ab^nt 
twicn  afterwards,  though  they  did  remirtibly  welL  Tbe  ground 
was  kept  well  stirred  with  the  hoe.  I  ought  to  have  mantioned 
that  we  hid  a  sowing  of  Veitch's  Self-Protecting  the  first  week  in 
April  in  ths  open  border.  These  were  planted  out  when  ready,  and 
came  in  very  useful  about  ths  middle  of  November  up  till  nearly 
Christmas.  If  the  weather  hod  been  severe  these  would  have  been 
lifted  and  planted  in  pits. — A.  Ynt'iro, 


TKLLOW  8P0ET  FEOM  MEa  HBALB. 

In  answer  to  "  An  Exhibitor,"  I  wish  to  state  that  we  hold  here, 
where  it  originated,  the  entire  stock  of  that  beautiful  variety,  which 
received  a  flrat-class  certlHcato  at  Bath,  Novesiber  9tb,  1887.  Tbe 
colour  is  a  deep  primrose.  I  must  also  state  that  It  is  not  in  commerce 
at  the  present,  and  will  not  be  this  season.  The  stock  being  very  small 
we  intend  growing  it  again  before  flually  disposing  of  it.  I  am  highly 
pleased  that  "An  Exhibitor"  has  taken  tbe  trouble  to  make  Inquiries, 
as  he  evidently  knows  the  value  of  the  sport,— F.  R.  Hateb,  Gardener, 
Wvodville,  Kfu/hley.  Yorht, 

OHKTSAKTHBMinC  QOLDEN  OEM. 

Those  of  my  brother  gardeners  that  have  not  yet  had  the  above 
variety  In  addition  to  their  Chrysanthemums  would  do  well  to  obtain  It. 
For  the  decoration  of  boiise  and  conservatory  it  Is  bighly  valuable 
throughout  January,  being  of  a  robust  dwarf  habit,  retaining  its  foliage 
well  to  the  time  of  its  flowering.  Those  who  have  grown  it  well  are 
most  thankful  for  its  production  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  Floral  Nursery, 
Uaidenhead,  wbo  has  it  In  Its  true  character. — H.  Vioksbv,  Iluattmoor 
Park,  leer,  Bufkt. 

A  OATALOaUE  OF  CHBTSAKTHEMUUS. 

It  Is  announced  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  Intends 
undertaking  the  production  ot  a  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  during 
the  present  year,  and  if  they  do  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  task  wilJ  be 
performed  in  such  a  way  that  It  will  be  useful  to  growers  and  creditable 
to  the  Society.  What  we  require  is  an  authoritative  list  as  tall  as 
possible  that  we  can  turn  to  as  a  reliable  guide,  and  this  could  surely  be 
accomplished  by  the  Society  named  better  than  by  any  other.  To  ensure 
its  success  it  must,  however,  be  the  work  of  the  whole  Society,  and  not 
the  production  of  two  or  three  members,  utilise  as  far  as  possible  the 
information  obtainable  from  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  then, 
with  a  good  system  ot  condensation  and  arrangement,  a  standard  work 
of  great  value  will  be  produced. — H.  N.  C.  S. 

BEOBETABIES  JUDGING  AND  SHOWING. 

Some  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Chrysanthemum  and  other  societies  occasionally  either  exhibit  or  assbt 
in  judging  at  the  shows  under  their  management,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers  upon  the  subject.  There  Is 
no  question  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gentlemen  who  perform 
tbe  very  arduous  duties  of  Secretaries  are  above  any  suspicion  of  unfair- 
ness, but  their  position  necessarily  gives  them  such  opportunities  tor 
knowing  who  are  tbe  exhibitors  of  the  particular  produce  to  be  jadgeil, 
also  the  number  of  competitors  in  tbe  several  classes,  that  their  acting 
in  any  way  outside  their  strictly  official  duties  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
unfavourable  comments.  Tbe  question  is,  whether  it  is  ilesirable.  In  the 
Interest  of  horticultural  societies,  that  Secretaries  sbouhl  either  compete 
or  juiige  at  their  own  shows.— A  Pkovincial  Exhibitob. 

EXHIBrriNQ   0HRT8ANTHBMnM8. 

It  is  possible  that  "  Wraith,"  In  your  last  issue,  may  represent  the 
fceliUKS  of  a  few  gentlemen,  but  I  am  persuailwl  he  does  not  represent 
those  of  the  majority.  Some  do  not  like  to  see  their  names  associated 
with  every  insignificant  prize  their  gartleners  may  win,  and  rightly 
reganl  competition  at  shows  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
working  for  them.  It  an  owner  desires  his  name  to  appear  no  sensible 
gardener  would  wish  to  suppress  it,  and  the  rule  adopted  by  most 
societies  is  to  give  on  their  priie  cards  the  names  and  ailtfresses  as  they 
are  reocivcil  on  the  entry  forms.  That  is  the  practice  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  official  lists  thus  prepared  at  special 
request  have  been  occasionally  supplied  to  one  ot  the  gardening  papers 
for  gratuitous  insertion  as  an  advertisement. — A  Ubmbbb  of  the 
National  Society. 

CHBTSANTHEMITM   ESQDialTB. 

1  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  readera  of  the  Jonmal  who- 
have  growu  Chrysantbemam  Exquisite  hare  found  it  to  be  fragrant. 
In  consequence  of  this  variety  being  mentioned  in  the  Journal  last  spring 
as  a  sccnieil  one  I  procured  it,  but  have  not  found  a  vestige  of  scent. 
Most  ot  the  fragrant  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  lose  their  odour  after 
they  are  about  half  expanded.  Mrs.  Langtry,  however,  and  probably 
other  single  varieties,  are  exceptions  to  this, — R.  Faiconbb  Jambsoit. 
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IMPRESSIONS   AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

I  DID  not  flnigb  m»  Belt-imposed  taak  last  week  of  glancing  throuifh 
tho  first  January  narnber  of  the  Journal  and  jotting  ilown  a  few  im- 
jireisions,  the  result  of  resiling  Ihe  different  articlea.  The  subject  of 
packing  fruit,  which  wag  "  meationcd,"  i»  one  of  great  importance,  and 
is  only  referred  tfl  bow  for  making  an  obseryaiion  founded  on  experi- 
ence. The  be«t  of  fruit  may  be  spoiled  by  bad  packing,  and  its  value 
brought  down  &00  per  cent,  in  twenty-four  haiir^.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
prospectinK  a  rery  lar^ce  house  and  very  fine  crop  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Clrapes.  These  were  grown  tiyan  amateur  purposely  for  sale,  and  he 
waa  then  selling  the  frnit  in  hie  district  for  2s.  a  ponnd.  At  that  price 
it  paid  him  very  well,  but  he  anticipated  a  fall  of  Ikl.  a  pound,  and  as 
lie  had  obierred  the  Covent  Qarden  Market  prices,  and  thought  his 
Grapes  as  good  as  any  he  had  seen  in  London,  resolved  to  send  a  large 
consigument  there.  I  endeavoured  to  dlssnade  him,  pointing  ont  the 
likbility  to  injury  in  transit  and  a  possibly  overladen  market  bringing 
down  values,  bat  all  I  could  do  was  to  indace  him  to  make  his  tirat 
conslgnmeat  smaller  than  he  projected  :  and  aa  I  knew  Co  whom  he  was 
sending  tha  Gnpes — a  fruiterer  of  high  standing,  dealing  direct  with 
coQsamers,  there  was  no  diBiculty  in  arranging  tbat  1  should  see  the 
c«aes  opened  ;  indeed,  the  consignee  was  only  too  glail  for  me  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  aorry  sight  to  see  the  "rubbed"  and  shaken  Grapes,  some 
hiving  been  broken,  and  the  whole  having  a  bedraggled  appearance. 
Would  I  Rive  Gd.  a  pound  for  them  I  was  tbe  question  aabeil.  and 
only  a  negative  reply  could  be  given.  "  In  (his  case."  rcmarkoil  the 
frniterer,  "  I  will  not  offer  a  price,  but  as  tbe  lot  ia  small  will  baie  tbe 
Crape*  sorted  and  make  the  best  of  tbem,  sending  tbe  man  the  money 
in  full  and  reqneat  him  not  to  send  me  any  more  Grapes."  The  best 
were  sold  for  Si.  a  pound,  some  for  4d.,  and  some  were  unsaleable.  The 
fruit  could  have  been  sold  foe  Is.  6d.  a  pound  at  home.  The  beat  Black 
Hamburgbs  in  tbe  same  shop  with  these  damaged  Gro|ie8  were  being 
sold  for2a.  The  loss  indicated  was  canned  wholly  by  bad  packing,  as 
thoosaada  of  pounds  are  lost  yearly  in  tbe  transit  of  tender  fruit  long 
ilistaiices  to  its  destination.  Old  hands  do  niit  make  such  blandrrs,  and 
if  Hr.  Pettigrew's  article  on  page  8,  and  Ibis  comment  thereon,  with 
the  example  given,  lead  to  greater  care  in  tbe  work  nnder  discns^dou  we 
ebalt  not  bate  written  in  vain. 

I  CAUB  across  an  old  story  the  other  day  of  a  Scottish  "daft"  brealL- 
lessly  running,  as  he  explained  to  an  internipter,  to  the  funeral  of  bi^ 
relative  Lord  Somebody.  On  being  toll  his  ioi'dship  was  alive,  Jock 
iibeerved,  be  "  didna  care  for  tbat,  there  were  sax  doctors  at  him,  and  he 
would  be  deid  before  he  (the  daft)  got  to  his  jonmey's  end."  That  is 
the  gist  of  the  tale  as  I  remember  it.  It  reminded  me  of  the  doctors 
vho  have  been  consulting  over  the  case  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  and  preacribing  accordingly.    It  must  be  supposed  tbat  "  Dr. 

Masters'  Committee  "  have  been  Instrumental  in  nominating  tbe  four 
^ntlemeo,  whose  names  are  published  on  page  4t,  for  filling  the 
vacancies  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  Conncil ;  at  least,  if  they  have 
not  done  so,  thev  have  done  nothing  that  tbe  public  yet  know  about. 
Let  It  be  assumed  that  all  the  nominees  are  fit  and  proper  peraons  for 
the  position  to  which  they  are  introduced,  as  others  might  be  who  are 
passed,  then  we  find  three  oat  of  the  four  of  the  nominees  for  the 
Conncil  also  members  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  which  looks  very 
much  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  In  nnminntlng  one  nnolber.  The 
interesting  lenon  to  be  learned  from  the  rosults  of  tbe  deliberation  of 
the  Council's  advisers  appears  to  be  this — If  yon  wish  to  posh  yourself 
Into  prominence  take  an  active  part  in  passing  resolutions  and  getting 
on  a  reforming  Commit t'e. 

With  a  sincere  wish  for  tha  prosperity  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
(Society,  and  doing  my  little  best  to  assist  by  adverse  criticism  and 
-otherwise,  I  am  veryfarfromsatisGed  with  the  constitution,  as  proposed, 
«f  tbe  new  Conncil,  and,  so  far,  fail  to  sea  that  the  special  committee 
have  done  an  atom  ot  good.  Tbe  "  trade "  is  represented  on  it,  it  Is 
trne,  ot  one  section  ot  the  trade,  for  the  two  nominees  are  not  only 
Loth  DDraerynien,  bat  practically  liOndon  nurserymen.  Tbe  country 
trade  la  ignored,  the  important  manufacturing  trade  is  ignored,  the  seed 
trada  it  Ignored,  and  tbe  great  body  of  professional  gardeners  is  ignored. 
Wbethei  this  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Council  or  of  their  advisers, 
or  both,  matters  not ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  Council  is  not  fairly 
representative  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  t«  eipresa  an  opinion  that  I  am 
positive  is  shared  by  many,  that  it  would  be  better  to  hare  no  traders  in 
the  governing  body  than  to  have  such  a  one-sidod  arrangement  as  is  pto- 
^oiO  I.  One  representative  ot  London  and  one  of  proiincial  nurserymen, 
«ne  ot  the  seed  and  one  of  the  manufacturing  trade,  with  two  profes- 
s'onal  gardeners  of  good  standing,  leaving  nine  seats  for  Independent 
gentlemen  of  business  capacity  and  ecienti^c  attainments,  including  Dr. 
Hasten  and  Mr.  Hibberd,  would  be  a  much  better  balandna:  of  all  the 
interests  thai  are  identified  with  the  work  of  which  the  Society  Is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  head,  and  by  which  it  shonld  be  supported.    A  high 

K alley  of  excluding  professionals,  or  a  liberal  policy  including  all  the 
ranches,  would  be  intelligible,  and  either  one  preferable  to  the  half- 
hearted scheme  that  is  indicated  in  tbe  nominations  that  will  only 
satisfy  the  minority.  The  support  of  the  majority  is  wanted,  and  this 
cannot  be  had  without  securing  their  sympathy.  The  gardeners  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  the  best  helper*  in  advancing  the  Interests  ot  the 
Society  and  gaining  for  it  supporter",  or  the  revcriie.  Many  will  be 
Borry  to  see  their  existence  is  not  rpcogniised  ia  Ibc  projected  scheme  of 
i^modelling   the  directorate,  and  it  is  a  pity  tbey  were  so  carefully 


excluded  from  the  Consulting  Committee  that  was  proposed  and 
appointed  in  December.  This  Is  all  I  have  to  say  this  ireek,  and  it  la 
perhaps  as  mncb  as  is  wanted. — SPBCTATOB. 


EvBNTa  OP  THE  Week.— The  following  are  the  principal  meetings 
during  the  week,  from  January  2«th  to  February  let  Thursday,  2fith 
inst.,  Meeting  of  the  Rorfli  Society  at  4.30  P.M. ;  Friday,  the  27th,  The 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club  at  8  P.M.;  Saturday,  the  28tb,  The  Royal 
Botanic.  Society,  Regcnfs  Park,  at  3.4,")  p.m.  ;  Wednesday,  February  Ist 
The  Society  ot  Arts,  at  S  P.M. 

Thb  schedule  of  prices  ot  the  Gbeat  Yobk   Gala  for  the 

current  year's  Jaaa  exhibition  Is  just  issued,  and  over  £600  ia  offered  in 
prizes.  For  Hoses  in  pota  and  for  cut  blooms  £123  is  offered,  about  lEM 
for  Orchids,  which  include  special  prlies  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  atd 
Son,  £104  IDs.  for  the  various  claaaea  ot  Pelargoniums,  £G0  for  fruit, 
including  good  prizes  for  a  collection,  and  special  priies  for  Pansies, 
Violas,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  ic. 

Wb  are  requested  to  announce  that  Her  Majesty's  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  baa  entrusted  Messbs.  Oaksbott  k  Uillabd, 
Seed^^men  to  the  Queen,  Reading,  with  the  order  for  supplying  Grafs 
seeds  lor  tho  Royal  parks. 

The  Weathbb.— "  B.   D."  sends  this  note  on  the  weather  in 

the  north  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd  January.  "  A  variable  week  of 
froat,  fog,  and  fine  weather.  The  bat  was  flitting  about  on  the  evening 
ot  the  16th.  Frwst  occurred  on  nights  of  the  18th  and  19th,  when  9° 
and  2"  were  registered,  followed  by  a  dense  to^  on  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  the  20th.  Tho  22nd  was  a  really  fine  day  vrilh  west  wind  ; 
bees  were  enticed  oat  here  and  there  by  the  sunshine.  Snowdrops  in 
bloom."  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  weather  has  been  dull, 
with  little  sunshine  until  Monday,  which  was  a  clear  bright  day.  The 
temperature  has  varied  from  28°  to  40°  at  night. 

Oir  Saturday  last  the  beads  of  departmenta  and  clerks  engaged 

at  HB8SBS.  Wbbb's  Rotal  Sbkd  Ebtablisbuknt,  WoBoaLET,  STOtTR- 
BBiDOB,bad  their  Qsnal  annual  banquet  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Stourbridge. 
About  fifty  were  present,  and  after  justice  had  been  done  to  the  excellent 
repast  provided,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hitchings  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  prin- 
cipals, voted  to  the  chair,  and  an  enjoyable  programme  of  vocal  'and  in- 
strumental  mnslc  was  gone  through.  The  toast,  "  Sucneai  to  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,"  given  by  the  Chairman  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Benington,  was  enthusiastically  received, 

Mb.  E.    Butts,    Leigham  Court    Gardens,    Streatham    Hill, 

writes  : — "  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  your  very  brief  notice  ot 
Mb.  McLaubin's  death.  He  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  gardener 
and  manager  of  the  outdoor  department  generally  on  the  Farnborough 
Hill  esUte.  For  neariy  a  qaatter  of  a  century  he  was  the  trusted 
servant  of  the  late  Thomas  Longman,  Esq.  After  that  gentleman's 
death  the  estate  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  ex-Empreaa  Eugenie,  Mr. 
McLaurin  still  retaining  hii  post  and  enjoying  the  a»me  confidence  as 
with  his  former  employer.  During  Mr.  McLaurin's  stay  at  Farnborough 
Hill  tho  gardening  part  ot  the  establishment  underwent  a  complete 
change ;  new  grounds  were  laid  out  a  new  kitchen  garden  was  made, 
and  a  new  range  ot  forcing  hooaea  erected.  Few  men  In  a  aimilar  posi- 
tion enjoyed  more  respect  than  Douglas  McLaurin,  and  with  him  passed 
away  a  fine  type  of  a  man.  In  hie  young  days  Mr.  McLaurin  passed 
some  time  In  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Gaidena  (I  believe  under  Mr. 
Uamock), and  also  at  Putteridge  Park, under  the  late  Mr, Robert  Fish." 

BouQOBT    JnDCisa    and    Exhibitino.  —  A    correspondent 

writes—"  1  think  '  A  Learner,'  Mr.  Chard,  Mr.  Garner,  and  '  Araiteur 
FlorUt '  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  chiefly  owing  to  the  articles  on 
bouquet  showing  lately  published  in  the  Journal,  the  Committee  ot  tho 
Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Society  have  fixed  the  sireof  bouquets 
at  the  forthcoming  Summer  Show  on  July  4th  as  not  to  exceed  18  inches. 
Also  'A  Gardener'  will  be  glad  to  know  that  outot  the  two  classes 
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preTiobalj  open  to  bU  comers  tbe;  bave  reserved  one  class  for  gentle- 
men's gardeners  and  amatenrs  oDly,and  the  Jadges  will  have  instmctions 
on  the  day  at  the  Show  to  strictly  adhere  to  this  rule  and  attend  to 
other  minor  details." 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  Mr.  C.  P.  Kinuell  (hitherto 

sole  partn-ir  in  the  grm  of  Cuia.  P.  Kinnell  ie.  Co.)  has  admitted  into 
partnership  his  brother,  Hr.  John  KloQcll.  The  style  and  title  of  the 
firm  will  remain  as  heretofore.  Mr.  John  Kinnell  has  been  actively 
atsociated  with  the  basincss  tor  the  last  ten  years,  and  will  continae  to 
devote  his  entire  services  to  the  new  firm.  The  offices  ore  6Sa,  Bouth- 
wack  Street,  London,  S.E, 

BlRHINaHAM  Qardshbbs'  A8S0CIATI0S.— At  the  fortnightly 

meeting  of  the  Association,  January  ITth,  several  new  members  were 
elected,  and  Hr.  John  Pope,  nurseryman,  Birmingham,  read  a  paper  on 
"Florists  and  Florists'  Flowers,"  the  Auricula,  Paiisy,  Tulip,  Pink, 
Banunculus,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  coming  under  review,  and  their 
properties  pointed  out.  It  was  a  very  interesting  paper  and  leii  to  an 
animated  discussion.  On  tbe  Slst  insC.  Mr.  W.  WiliUmlth  oE  Hcckfleld 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  Flower  Garilenin;." 

A  FOUBTH  e<titi0D  of  Ifr.  Lewis  Castle'M    -  (J&CUIDS  :   tbeib 

STBtlGTUBB,  HiBTOBY,  AND  CuLTUBE,"  IS  being  prepared,  and  the 
work  is  also  helnj;  translated  iuto  French  and  German  on  the  Continent. 

Sbttiso  Gbapes.— Mr.  Stephen  Caatlo  writes—"  In  reply  to 

Mr.  Taylor  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  very  willingly  accept  his  fuller 
eiplanatlona.  I  did  not  object  so  mach  to  the  starvation  theory  itself 
as  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  supported.  My 
Vines  Bower  for  the  most  part  in  May  and  not  tn  April.  '  Proprietor ' 
rightlysays  that  I  followed  in  all  respects  Mr.  Taylor's  own  recommen- 
dations for  applying  lime,  as  given  in  '  Vines  at  Longleat.'  Mr.  Taylor 
replica  sa  too.  In  the  case  qaotod  from  '  Vines  at  Longleat,'  an  unasually 
heavy  dressing  of  lime  was  given  while  the  roots  were  active,  bat  heavy 
feeding  followed.     So  also  at  West  Lynn." 

A  MBETIHO  of  the  Committee  of  the  Oakdehebb'  Obphan 

Fond  was  held  on  Friday  night  last  at  the  Caleilonian  Hotel,  Adelphi 
London.  Present — Mr.  O.  Deal  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs.  Barron 
Wynne,  Woodbrldge,  Goldring,  Williams,  Bates,  Herbst,  Nicliolson[ 
Wright,  Richards,  Roupell,  Dean,  I<aing,  Cannell,  and  Head.  Gratify- 
ing pnigress  was  sbown,  as  since  the  last  meeting  oontribationa  were 
received  from  nearly  300  petsoas,  through  local  secretaries,  inclnding 
£25  from  Lord  Ravelstoke,  £10  each  from  the  Baroness  Bnrdett 
Contta  and  Colonel  Page,  £5  each  from  the  Leeds  Paiton  Society  and 
tbe  Bradford  Qardeners'  Untnal  Improvement  Society,  with  other 
sams  tWt  will  be  announced  in  onr  advertising  colnmiu.  The  total 
snm  promised  amounts  to  £1400,  of  which  £1034  15s.  have  been 
received.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  the  local  secretaries  for 
their  effective  co-operation.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  committee 
meetings  on  tbe  last  Friday  in  every  month,  at  which  any  of  the  local 
secietarlet  who  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  would  be  cordially 
welcomed.  Forms  of  applications  for  candidates,  contract,  and  nomina- 
tion, as  prepared  by  the  sab-committee,  were  passed,  and  in  due  time 
may  be  had  from  the  general  or  local  secretaries,  applications  for  the 
benefits  of  the  Fond  to  reach  Mr.  Barron  not  later  than  April  23nl  ;  the 
annual  general  meeting  and  election  to  be  held  nc  Friday,  July  13th,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  A  most  hopeful  tone  pervaded  the  meeting, 
and  with  the  continned  efforts  of  widely  sjattered  friends  in  support  of 
the  Fund,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  and  Important  institution 
fraught  with  much  benefit  to  tbe  children  of  misfortune  for  whose 
succour  it  is  established.  Throueh  a  clerical  error  a  corrcepondect  re- 
ferred to  the  Fund,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  Inst  week,  as  the  Gar- 
deners' "  Orphanage,"  which  implies  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  we 
ue  desired  to  state  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  to  apply  the 
money  subscribed  to  any  such  purpose. 

A  LoSDOJf  evening  paper  has  the  following  note  on  COLLECT- 

INO  Daffodils  :—"  Lovers  of  Daffodils  will  he  pleased  to  know  that, 
encourag.^  by  the  success  of  his  visit  to  Portugal  last  spring,  -Mr.  Barr 
proposes  to  start  early  in  February  for  a  real  Daffodil  hunt  through 
Northern  Spain.  He  will  ransack  the  mountains  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Vigo,  and  doubtless  settle  some  vexed  questions  in  regard  to  the  Narcissi 
of  the  Feniniuta.  He  may  have  some  adventures  too.  Lsst  year  he 
was  kept  in  view  for  some  time  by  the  Spanish  police,  and  waa  within 


an  ace  of  being  arrested  In  mistake  for  the  Republican  chieftsio,  Don 
Hull  Zorillfl,  there  being  probably  in  all  the  world  no  two  ladividoals 
more  utterly  different  in  tastes,  mmncrs,  and  appearance  than  the  great 
revolutionary  bourgeois  and  the  distinguished  British  bulb-collector," 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 
MS8BBS.  Cobby,  Sopeb,  Fowleb  Ss.  Co.  hare  sent  us  samples  of 
their  new  LethorioQ  or  raponr  cone  that  they  are  now  advertising  as  a 
certain  method  of  destroying  insects  without  injuring  the  moat  delicate 
plants.  The  contrivance  is  quite  new.  A  small  bottle  is  enclosed  in  the 
cone,  and  when  the  top  of  this  is  lighted  the  fire  gradually  spreads 
downwatds,  till  the  beat  is  sufficient  for  diffusing  the  contents  of  the 


bottle  in  the  form  of  vapour.  We  lighted  a  cone  in  a  basement  of  our 
office,  bat  the  action  of  the  fire  was  so  slow  that  we  felt  a  little  dimp- 
pointment  and  "left  it  to  go  out."  Half  an  hour  afterwards  about 
fifty  men  vrere  coujhing  and  sneCEing,  for  the  vapour  found  ita  way 
everywhere,  and  there  was  a  t^neral  cipressiou  of  opinion  that  If  there 
were  any  loeects  on  the  premises  before  none  oould  be  left  alive  after 
this  experimental  fumigating.  The  Lethorion  appears  worth  trying  for 
the  purpose  t*r  .which  it  has  been  devised. 


CEBTIFICATING  OLD  FEUITS. 

I  WISH  you  would  dissuade  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
theB.H.S.  from  bringing  forward  for  certificates  stale  subjects  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  The  one  good  of  certificates  is  to  guide  the  public 
as  to  tbe  merits  (and  then  only  as  to  appearance  and  Uavour)  of  sorts 
not  yet  distributed.  When  distributtd  tbe  public  can  judge  much 
better  for  themsclTes.  On  January  lutha  first-class  certificate  was  given 
for  Royal  Medlar.  This  was  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers  for  lt)3G  as  "a  new  sort  from  France."  The  same 
description  remained  in  his  catalogues  till  his  death  lu  1S77,  and  wis 
continued  afterwards.  On  August  lith,  IS87,  a  first-class  certificate  was 
given  for  Pear  Mdlle.  Sulangc,  which  had  been  a  considerable  time  la 
the  hands  of  the  public.  The  wonder  is  that  a  certificate  was  not  also 
given  to  the  unlvirsalty  grown' Gooseberry,  Red  Champagne,  exhibited 
by  the  same  firm  on  the  same  day.  Neither  Medlar  nor  Pear  was  either 
raised  or  distributed  by  the   firms   which   brought  them   before  tbe 

The  Ckimmittee  of  the  1883  Apple  Congress,  for  some  inscrvrtable 
reason,  out  of  all  the  Apples  exhibited  selected  Qreoadier  and  Bmmley's 
Seedling  for  certificates.  These  had  both  been  for  a  considerable  time 
lu  commerce  ;  in  fact,  of  Grenadier  I  had  at  that  time  forty-three  trees 
not  less  than  ten  years  olil  planteil  out  in  an  orchard.  Royal  Uedlar, 
Mdlle.  Solange,  and  Bramley's  Seedlinj;  I  had,  at  the  time  tbey  were 
certificated,  grown  for  several  years.  Such  being  the  ease  1  think  1 
should  be  wron<  not  to  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  IE  tbe  certificate 
is  accorded  to  tbe  fruit  only,  and  not  given  to  the  exhibitor.  It  would 
show  hack  ward  ness  on  tbe  part  of  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  S>cicty  in 
finding  out  the  merit  of  a  first-class  Iruit  which  has  been  not  less  than 
thirty-one  years  in  the  country.— PHI LOMELOS. 


Tkop^olumb.— When  these  arc  used  as  ciimbers  they  should  be 
renewed  annually  by  young  plants.  If  old  ones  are  retained  they  often 
become  iJirty,and  arc  rendered  unsightly  nearly  all  th^  season  Ijy  the  old 
foliage  turning  yellow.  Clean  healthy  plants  may  te  retained  for  a  time 
until  young  ones  are  ready  to  take  their  place.  In  a  temperature  of  45° 
to  50°  they  will  not  be  long  before  tbey  flower  profosely,  and  where  the 
flowers  are  appreciated  they  will  bo  useful  for  cutting.  If  young  plants 
were  cot  raised  in  autumn  and  wintered  In  small  pots,  select  healthy 
cuttings  and  inseit  them  in  sandy  soil  in  small  pots  and  root  them  in  a 
temperature  of  60°.  As  soon  as  tbey  are  rooted  subject  them  to  cooler 
they  will  grow  weakly. — B. 
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FEUIT  FOEOING. 
Vmta.—Earlieit-/0repd  //ij««i'*.— The  earliest  Vines  will  require 
caiefal  attention  now.  Remove  all  loose  and  duplicate  bnnclies, 
thinning  the  berries  u  soon  as  they  are  well  formed.  If  there  is  no 
fermenting  tnaterUl  in  the  hon«e  charge  the  evaporation  troagha  with 
liquid  manaie,  or  1  lb.  goano  to  twenty  gal  Ions  of  water,  and  the  boMera 
aad  other  available  snrfaceB  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  same  at  the  time 
of  closing  the  honse  or  early  m  the  afternoon.  Where  resalti  are  of 
more  consequeoce  than  appearance  a  portion  of  the  fermenting  materials 
may  be  removed  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  border  surfaced  with 
tboroaghly  sweetened  dung  from  the  stables,  which  should  be  turned 
OTer  several  times  before  it  is  introduced,  or  the  ammonia  will  be  too 
strong  for  the  tcoder  foliage,  which  may,  however,  be  obviated  by 
adimitting  a  little  air  l>y  the  top  lights  to  allow  any  excess  of  steam  to 
pMt  off,  as  it  will  in  a  day  or  two.  The  inside  tiorder  before  being 
covered  with  the  sweetened  stable  litter  must  have  a  good  supply  of 
tepid  water,  not  exceeding  00",  This  with  the  leaves  in  an  active 
etate  will  incite  root-action,  and  the  berries  will  swell  freely.  Avoid  oold 
currents  of  air,  also  steam  arising  from  highly  heated  pipes,  both  being 
prolific  of  rust.  The  heat  of  fermentinf;  material  nn  outside  borders 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decline,  but  should  be  renewed  as  required. 
Where  no  fermenting  matetiaU  ore  used  care  sbonld  he  taken  to  prevent 
the  roots  In  outside  borders  becoming  chilled  by  cold  laine  or  snow, 
having  wooden  shutters  or  tarpaolin  so  disposed  as  to  throw  ofl  the  rain 
or  melted  mow.  Attention  will  be  required  in  tying  the  shoots  and  in 
stoppiug  the  laterals.  It  is  asanmed  the  ahoots  have  been  atoppetl  two  or 
more  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Where  the  space  is  restricted  they  may 
have  been  pinched  to  one  or  two  ioints,  and  in  any  case  the  axillatr 
growths  may  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  and  to  one  leaf  afterwards  as 
fresh  grOwtii  is  made.  If  tbts  is  likely  to  interfere  wich  the  principal 
leaves  the  axillary  growths  may  be  rubbed  off  except  from  the  two 
lowest  leaves,  those  above  the  fruit  being  stopped  to  one  joint.  It  is  of 
the  ntmoet  importance  that  the  principal  foliage  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  overcrowdini;  and  overcropping  being  highly  prejudicial ; 
at  the  same  time  very  close  stopping  is  not  to  be  recommended  where 
there  is  room  for  extension,  as  an  increase  of  foliage  promotes  corre- 

aponding  loot-action,  therefore  preserve  all  the  foliage  consistent  with  ita 

full  exposure  to  light. 

Sarlf  F.tvrd  Finrt  in  PnU.—ABord  coploas  Supplies  of  tepid  liquid 

manure.     Thin  the  bunches  someivhat  freely,  so  as  to  induce  larger 

Ijerries,  not,  however,  going  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  bunches  loose, 
though  that  is  better  than  small  berried  clusters.  The  temperature 
dionld  be  mainteined  at  63°  at  night,  fslllog  to  60°  on  oold  mornings, 
65°  to  70°  by  day,  admitting  air  at  7."i',  increasing  the  temperature  with 
ann  heat  t«  6Cf  or  85°,  closing  the  house  at  80°  with  a  prospect  of  an  od- 
isnce  to  3<>°  or  90°,  at  the  same  time  damping  the  house.  Damping  Is 
aiao  neeeaeary  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
ventilating.  During  such  weather  as  we  have  lately  experienced  air 
skonld  be  admittod  in  moderate  quantity,  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to 
rednce  the  temperature  much,  but  to  prevent  its  ruing  suddenly. 

Hoasea  in  which  Vines  are  in  bloom  should  have  a  steady  night 
temperature  of  6S°,  70°  to  7u°  by  day  by  artiflcinl  means,  and  5°  to  10° 
more  from  sun  heat.  Muscats  r,"  higher  all  round.  Black  Muscat  and 
other  varieties  liable  bi  set  indifferently  ma}'  be  assisted  by  tapping  the 
bunches  every  day,  or  more  certainly  by  applying  ripe  pollen,  drawing 
a  brush  lightly  over  the  bunches.  A  constant  circulation  of  dry  warm 
air  is  conducive  to  a  good  set,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  stop  the  growth 
closely  during  the  setting  period. 

Viiui  Started  Sarlj/  ix  Ihr  I'cnr. — Syringe  the  roiJs  twice  a  day 
nntU  the  buacbes  are  formed,  when  it  is  best  discontinued  ;  but  main- 
tain atmospheric  moistnra  by  dampiog  the  paths  and  Inrders  three  times 
a  day.  Increase  the  temperature  to  ."jri"  at  night  and  B0°  to  65°  by  day, 
with  an  advance  from  sun  beat  to  T.'i",  with  ventilation  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  external  nir.  Avoid  damping  the  hot-water  pipes 
when  they  are  highly  heated,  the  steam  arising  therefrom  being  very 
different  from  that  given  off  liy  cooler  surfaces.  Keep  up  a  supply 
of  ammonia  In  all  the  houKS  by  taming  over  the  fermenting  njataials 
«nd  adding  frfth  horse  droppiiip",  or  if  this  be  objected  to  the  house 
may  be  sprinkled  with  liquid  manure,  the  evaporation  troughs  being 
kept  filled  with  the  same.  Amm'inia  vapour  not  only  aids  the  growth 
and  textore  of  foliage,  but  Is  inimical  to  red  spider. 

I/miUi  for  Affordiitg  Ilijir  (irapr>  iir  July.— SUrt  the  Vines  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  next  month.  There  is  no  need  to  cover  the 
ontalde  border  with  fermenting  material,  but  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
litter  is  necessary  to  prevent  chill.  A  bed  of  fermenting  material  in- 
side the  bonse  conduces  to  a  good  break  by  securing  a  uniform  mois- 
tnre.  Syringe  the  rods  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  the  temperature 
at  50°  at  night,  and  65°  by  day  with  sun  heat.  Water  inside  borders 
with  liquid  manure  at  90°,  and  repeat  as  necessary  so  as  to  bring  the 
soil  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state. 

THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN   ASD  PLBiaUHE  GROUND. 
Tubcrmii  Bfijoniat.—Late  in  January  or  early  in  February  is  the 


beat  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  Taberou  Begonias.  Not  only  does 
such  minute  seed  germinate  more  surely  when  sown  before  mach  hot 

sunshine  and  drying  winds  are  experienced,  but  an  early  start  Insures 
the  requisite  strong  growth  before  bedding-out  time.  Fill  well-drained 
pans  with  light  saody  compost,  make  the  surface  fairly  firm,  smooth, 
and  level,  cover  with  silver  sand,  and  moisten  thoroughly  throng  a 
fine-rose  pot.  When  dried  somewhat,  or  say  in  the  courss  of  three 
hours,  sow  the  seed  evenly  and  carefully,  dust  a  little  dry  sand  over  the 
seed,  but  do  not  bury  it  deeply.  Cover  closely  with  a  square  of  glass, 
and  plunge  the  pans  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  It  shaded,  or  closely  darkened, 
no  water  ought  to  be  needed  till  the  seed  has  germinated.  It  is  the 
careless  watering  that  is  often  lo  blame  for  failures  to  raise  seedling 
B^onias,  this  dfilodging  the  seed  when  perh^s  just  on  the  point  of 
sprouting.  Dryness  may  end  equally  bad,  and  if  the  surface  needs 
moistening  at  any  time,  whether  before  or  after  germinating,  it  is  most 
safely  acoompliahed  by  partially  immersing  the  pans  in  a  tank  or 
pail  of  tepid  water.    As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  themselves  thickly 


alio 


leaves  are  formal  before  pricking  off  into  pans  of  fine  soil.  Strong 
tubers  intended  for  bedding  out  may  be  examined  and  cleared  of  any 
decaying  stems,  but  thuy  ought  to  be  kept  cool  aud  rather  dry  for  at 
least  another  two  months. 

i(p»eiHj«.— Excellent  and  very  reliable  strains  of  bedding  Lobelias 
are  sold  by  the  principal  seedsmen,  and  seedlings  beii^  much  more 
euily  obtained  than  arc  plants  from  cuttings,  arc  now  usually  solely 
relied  upon.  L.  Krinus  erecta  and  spcciosa  are  goo<l,  and  pumila 
magnifica  can  also  be  recommended,  these  being  the  most  dwarf. 
Various  sh»ies  of  colour  can  be  bought,  but  as  a  rale  a  good  blue  is 
the  most  serviceable  and  effective.  The  Lobelia  seed  again  is  ver^ 
small,  aud  we  prepare  the  pans,  sow  the  seed,  and  otherwise  treat  it 
much  the  same  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Tuberous  Begoniai.  The  seed 
being  new  and  Bound  will  all  germinate,  and  when  sown  very  thickly 
the  seedlings  are  liable  to  damp  off  wholesale.  Better,  therefore,  to  sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  two  or  three  pans  rather  than  crowd  it  together  into 
one.  The  seedlings  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  set  on  a 
shelf  in  a  lower  temperature  tor  a  time  prior  to  pricking  off.  Old  planta 
kept  for  the  purpose  ot  affording  a  supply  or  cuttings  or  for  division 
should  be  kept  in  a  rather  cool  lu>ase  or  frame,  or  otherwise  the  tops 
will  be  spindly,  as  well  much  given  to  flowering.  Examine  them 
frequently,  and  remove  any  decaying  portion,  or  this  will  quickly 
spoil  the  whole  plant. 

KITCHEN  GABDEH. 

The  Fibst  CiSBOT  Chop.— If  early  Carrots  are  appreciated  there 
will  be  a  general  desire  to  have  them  ready  for  drawing  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  about  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb  in  Match  or  April 
they  are  delicloos,  and  all  who  can  muster  a  hotbed  and  frame  may  have 
them  ready  then.  They  are  easily  grown.  A  thick  substantial  hotbed 
should  he  formed,  place  a  frame  on  this,  and  then  fill  8  inches  or 
10  inches  of  soil.  This  shou  Id  be  prepared  for  the  Carrots.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  will  do  for  part  ot  it,  but  it  fhonld  be  mixed  with  aquantity 
of  sand  and  a  little  decayed  manure.  A  quantity  of  soot  should  also  he 
mixed  with  the  soil  before  putting  it  into  the  frame,  as  it  would  never 
do  to  go  to  the  expense  ot  preparing  a  bed  and  then  allow  the  roots 
to  be  destroyed  by  grubs,  but  the  soot  will  keep  them  away.  Make  the 
soil  firm  and  smooth,  and  sow  the  seed  carefully  broadcast.  As  a  rule 
we  cover  the  seed  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  Do  not  give  wat«r, 
ns  the  moisture  from  the  manure  will  be  sufficient  Should  much  frost 
come  protect  by  covering  the  glass  lights.  The  young  plants  will  be 
visible  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  then  tlwy  may  be  ventilated  a  little  on 
fine  days.  French  Horn  is  generally  re^rded  as  the  best  early  Carrot, 
bat  Sutton's  New  Early  Gem  is  superior. 

BaoAD  Bea^s. — These  are  not  so  extensively  grown  as  Peas,  but  the 
majority  ot  garden  owners  desire  a  few  early  dishes,  and  as  they  grow 
freely  withoat  heat  in  the  open,  and  come  in  at  a  time  when  early 
vegetables  are  not  plentiful,  a  few  rows  always  give  satisfaction.  For 
exhibition  and  main  crop  Webb's  Kinver  Mammoth  is  unique,  but  it  ii 
not  so  early  as  Early  Mazagan,  and  a  row  or  two  of  the  latter  should  be 
sown  tor  a  first  crop.  We  have  sown  our  early  Peas  on  a  south  border 
in  rows  R  feet  or  9  feet  apart,  and  placed  a  row  o(  Brood  Beana  between 
Lhem  with  good  results,  and  they  may  also  be  sown  by  themselves  in 
any  warm  corner.     From  one  to  two  pints  of  seed  wiU  make  a  good 

K'  ntatlon.     The  ground  may  be  heavy,  and  it  should  always  be  rich, 
not  sow  deeper  than  -1  inches  below  the  surface. 


J^MlHEB^gS^^l 


PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  28. 
THEBimpleatmetbodsof  performing  necessary  manipnlatiomare 
ever  the  moat  T&lnable.  The  saving  of  time  is  of  itself  no  inconsider- 
able matter,  and  if  to  simplicity  of  method  is  added  oertaiaty  of 
Bucoeas  the  bee-keeper  must  indeed  be  happy.  The  weary  work  of 
introducing  queenn  by  the  ordinary  method  ib  too  unoertain  to  give 
anything  bat  anxiety  to  the  amateur  bee-keeper.  Suocees  does 
generaUy  result  if  the  manipulation  is  properly  performed,  but 
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there  is  just  too  much  uncertainty  on  the  point  to  make  the 
operation  pleasurable.  As  in  all  other  manipulations,  so  when  the 
''  direct  introduction  method  "  of  giving  new  queens  is  practised 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  de^ia-to  from  instructions  until  by  ex- 
periment a  better  way  has  been  found  of  achieving  a  like  result. 
If  a  bee-keeper  tries  the  direct  introduction  plan,  and  neglects  to 
do  as  his  instnictions  tell  him,  he  must  in  the  first  place  not  expect 
to  succeed,  and  in  the  second  place  must  when  he  fails  blame  him- 
self and  not  the  method.  Amateur  bee-keepers,  as  a  rule,  are  too 
apt  to  do  as  they  think  best  without  having  sufficient  knowledge  on 
a  subject  to  think  rightly.  It  is  well  for  a  man  to  think,  but 
before  he  can  do  so  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon 
which  he  wishes  to  think,  otherwise  he  may  discover  that,  though 
in  the  abstract  a  man  may,  knowing  nothing,  yet  think  seriously, 
but  in  the  concrete  he  must  before  thinking  out  any  particular  sub- 
ject have  a  sufficient  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  his  thoughts. 
Those  who  desire  to  succeed  will  first  try  the  method,  following 
closely  the  instructions  given  by  those  who  have  pursued  it  with 
suocess,  and  will  then— having  succeeded— endeavour  if  they  think 
it  possible  to  simplify  the  method  by  such  plans  as  may  sugge  st 
themselves  ;  and  after  putting  their  ideas  into  practice  and  finding 
them  an  improvement  will  no  doubt  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  those 
who  have  less  of  the  experimentalist;  about  them  the  result  of  their 
trials  and  the  means  by  which  those  results  have  been  achieved. 

To  introduce  a  queen  by  the  direct  methoi  the  following  points 
need  attention : — 

1,  Removal  of  old  queen. 

2,  Confinement  of  new  queen  alone  and  without  food  for  thirty 
minutes  previous  to  introduction. 

3,  Keeping  the  queen  warm  during  such  confinement. 

4,  Not  introducing  her  till  dark. 

There  is  no  special  time  for  depriving  the  stock  of  the  queen 
which  it  is  desired  to  supersede.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  day  upon  which  the  new  queen  is  to  be  introduced. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible,  and  the  stock  must  be  allowed  to  become  quiet  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  confinement  of  the  queen  for  thirty  minutes, 
keeping  her  during  that  time  alone  and  without  food;  seems 
essential  to  success.  Whether  by  such  confinement  the  queen  loses 
her  peculiar  scent,  or  becomini^  more  quiet  is  less  excited  when 
allowed  to  run  into  the  stock,  or  by  abstinence  from  food  becomes 
more  agile  and  moves  about  the  combe  more  freely,  and  therefore 
apparently  with  greater  confidence,  soems  hardly  decided,  but  that 
in  some  way  this  solitary  confinement  does  exercise  an  influence 
either  upon  her  conduct  when  introduced  to  the  stock  or  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  bees  when  she  is  introduced  to  them  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  During  this  period  of  restraint  the  queen  must 
b3  kept  warm.  This  point  needs  no  explanation,  for  it  is  self- 
evident,  knowing  what  we  do  about  qaeens,  that  a  chill  contracted 
just  prior  to  introducing  her  to  a  strange  stock  would  be  in  every 
way  detrimental  to  her,  and  probably  cause  the  bees  to  reject  her  ; 
and  even  if  they  received  her  amicably  she  would  herself  have  sus- 
tained an  injury  from  which  she  would  in  all  probability  never 
wholly  recover.  The  fertility  of  the  queen  is,  I  balieve,  often  re- 
duced by  chills  suffered  during  the  winter  months.  This  seems  to 
be  especially  the  case  when  stocks  are  weak.  In  no  other  way  can 
certain  failures  in  queens  be  accounted  for.  The  queen  must  not 
be  introduced  until  dark,  and  then  the  introduction  must  be  done 
as  quietly  and  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  Simmies  in  his  "  Original  Non-Swarming  System," 
gives  a  very  succinct  and  good  chapter  on  this  subject,  from  which 
a  few  quotations  shall  be  made.  '*  Upon  receipt  of  a  queen,  go  to 
the  hive  and  remove  that  one  to  be  superseded  (or  otherwise).  At 
dusk  take  the  new  queen  quite  alone.  After  keeping  her  so  for 
not  less  than  thirty  minutes  previously,  but  quite  warm,  and  more- 
over without  food  meanwhile,  lift  quilt  at  one  comer,  drive  bees 
back  with  very  little  smoke,  and  then  permit  the  queen  to  run 


down.  Close  the  hive,  and  make  no  examination  until  after  forty- 
eight  hours.  Leave  the  operation  until  so  late  that  a  lamp  is 
necessary."  He  adds,  "  It  matters  not  as  with  the  original  method 
whether  the  old  queen  has  been  only  just  removed  or  if  the  hive 
has  been  long  queenless,  the  new  queen  will  always  be  accepted.* 
Every  bee-keeper  may  give  this  system  of  introduction  a  ti<ial,  and 
from  my  own  experience  such  a  trial  will — if  strict  adherence  i» 
given  to  the  instructions— end  in  success. — Felix. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


•^«  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "Thb 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (J,  P.).— If  you  mean  Sweet's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  it  can 
only  be  obtained  from  second-hand  booksellers,  bat  may  be  occasionaHy 
met  with  for  a  few  shillings.  Johnson's  "  Ck>ttage  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary "  will  be  much  more  useful  to  you  at  the  present  time.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  this  oflice,  price  7s.  6d.,  post  free  8s. 

Vumaoo  not  Heatlnff  QSubscriber), — Your  letter  will  be  fully 
answered  next  week. 

Xow  and  Cliiswlek  Oardona  (J^.  G.^,—The  young  men  employed 
in  these  Gardens  as  students  are  required  to  have  had  several  yearn  pre- 
vious experience  in  gardens  or  nurseries  and  to  be  of  good  character. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  or  to  Mr.  A  F.  B-irron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Vuel  (/«^«i>/^*r/').— We  do  not  quite  understand  to  what  you 
allude  under  the  name  of  "  burgy,"  but  many  persons  who  have  trietl 
different  kinds  of  fuel  find  a  mixture  of  small  coke  and  coal,  the  latter 
being  known  as  slack  and  breeze  in  different  localities,  as  economical 
and  profitable  as  any  for  the  different  forms  of  saddle  boilers.  We  have 
found  no  fuel  give  more  heat  for  the  same  outlay  than  the  mixture 
indicated,  and  you  may  safely  try  it  for  your  boiler. 

■orttoultnral  Sooiety  (^Old  SubscHbery^lt  is  impossible  for  u» 
to  form  an  opinion  of  a  Society  which  has  been  brought  before  you  a* 
"  limited,  an<l  shares  so  much  each,"  without  seeing  a  prospectus.  We 
are  pleased  to  observe  your  desire  to  "  help  gardeners,'  but  trade 
societies  are  usually  formed  to  benefit  the  sharehoklers.  There  arc 
benefit  and  provident  societies  that  are  real  hcl|ie  to  gardeners,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  all  or  any  of  these  are  glatl  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  funds  from  persons  able  and  willing  to  contribute. 

Celery— Vaming:  Bzlilblts  (.7.  li.  ir.).— We  are  not  able  to  give 
the  address  of  Mr.  Wright "  the  raiser  of  several  specimens  of  Salary ;  '* 
but  possibly  some  of  our  readers  can  identify  the  raiser  of  the  varieties 
of  Celery  to  which  the  name  mentioned  is  attached.  Speeimena  at 
shows  should  be  named,  and  care  exereised  in  spelling  the  names  cor- 
rectly ;  as  to  the  alternative  of  marking  the  specimens  "  unknown  '* 
where  the  condition  is  published  in  schedules  it  snould  be  enforced,  and 
if  not  enforced  discarded  as  a  useless  redundancy. 

Kod  Spider  on  Vine  Koda  (A  Learner). — The  buds  as  well  as  the 
rods  and  canes,  in  fact  every  part  of  the  Vines,  may  be  dressed,  and  the 
mixture  being  used  with  care  and  judgment  will  not  Iniure  the  buds 
provided  they  are  quite  dormant.  Winter  dressings  will  not  render  the 
Vines  proof  against  red  spider.  The  pest  must  be  prevented  by  pains- 
taking culture,  and  prompt  remedial  measures  must  be  taken  whenever 
it  appears. 

■uebaria  not  nowoiinir  {Idem'). — It  is  a  mistake  to  rest  the 
plants  by  keeping  them  in  a  dry  and  too  low  temperature,  as  it  has  a. 
weakening  tendency.  We  find  the  best  results  follow  from  encouraging 
the  plants  to  make  and  complete  a  good  growth  and  still  continue  them 
in  the  same  temperature  but  with  lessenol  supplies  of  water,  yet  to  pre- 
vent much  limpness  of  the  foliage.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants 
fiower  Buccessionally  throughout  the  year.  The  only  precaution  necessai*y 
is  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and  when  they  commence  throwing  up  their 
foliage  and  flower  scapes  to  apply  water  freely  and  feed  liberally,  con- 
tinuing this  until  the  growth  is  perfected. 

Tennis  XAwn  Koaay  (  W.  JI.  A.y — Lime  will  destroy  moss,  but 
we  should  use  it  along  with  wood  ashes,  the  lime  freshly  slaked  and  the 
wood  ashes  dry.  Half  a  bushel  per  rod  will  be  sufficient,  or  a  peck  of 
each.  It  should  be  distributed  evenly,  and  before  applying  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  scratch  the  ground  well  with  an  iron  rake,  clearing  off  the 
moss  disturbed.    It  may  be  done  from  now  to  March  in  mild  weather. 
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the  earlier  the  better.  If  you  require  a  better  growth  of  grass,  apply  a 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  or  compost  a  short  time  after  using  the  lime 
and  wood  ashes,  or  apply  soot  during  moist  weather  when  the  grass 
begins  to  grow.    A  peck  per  rod  is  a  sufficient  dressing. 

Xltrate  of  Soda  and  Sulpliate  of  Ammonia  {Xorth  Herts), — 
As  a  rule  the  former  is  somewhat  quicker  in  its  action,  the  latter  a  little 
more  lasting  in  effect,  bat  the  results  are  not  uniform  in  all  seasons, 
and  on  differing  crops  and  8f»il.  Speaking  broadly,  nitrate  of  soda  is 
the  more  effective  in  dry  soils  and  seasons,  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  cold 
soils  and  in  wet  seasons.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  quantity  best 
to  apply,  as  this  must  be  determined  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
condition  of  the  crops.  An  ounce  of  either  sprinkled  on  a  square  yard 
of  ground  and  hoed  in,  also  watered  in  dry  weather,  would  be  a  good 
dr^sing,  and  better  results  might  be  expected  to  follow  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime  added  to  your  Roses  and  Btraw- 
berries.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake  by  trying  both  the  nitrogenous 
manures,  as  they  will  stimulate  growth,  and  you  may  then  find  which  is 
the  better  for  your  soil  and  purpose. 


new 


race. 


Yellow  Vlooteea   (71   irtwvf).— They  are  certainly  not  a 

"     We  have  known  them  for  thirty  years  at  least,  and  remember 

some   seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Richartl  Smith  of  Witney  that  caused 

somewhat  of  a  sensation  at  the  time.     In  searching  for  a  reference  to 

these  we  find  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  in  1860  his  stock  was 

placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hextall,  who  further  alludes  to  the 

section  as  follows  in  "  Gossip  of  the  Ganlen,"  page  257,  vol.  vi.  (1861). 

♦•  My  own  acquaintance  with  the  yellow  Picotce  extends  as  far  back  as 

1824.     I  found  a  coloured  plate  of  a  bloom  given  in  '  A  Treatise  on  the 

Pink,  Carnation,*  &c.,  by  Thos.  Hogg,  a  high  authority  in  those  days. 

Its  singularity  attracted  my. attention,  and  I  obtained  a  dozen  varieties 

from  Mr.  Hogg  as  a  trial ;  but  in  a  wet  season,  and  with  plants  of 

German  origin  from  a  climate  warmer  and  drier  than  our  own,  and  the 

stock  not  sufficiently  acclimatised,  it  was  no  wonder  I  did  not  then 

succeed.    A  few  years  afterwards  I  procured  some  of  the  best  English 

ra^  ones  I  could  obtain,  and  have  continued  to  grow  them  to  the 

present  time,  adding  from  time  to  time  the  new  ones  sent  out  by  Mr. 

May,  Mr.  Biagg,  and  others,  but  must  confess  they  have  fallen  short 

of  my  wishes.    It  remained  for  a  veteran  amateur,  by  a  dozen  years  of 

unwearied  scientific  hybridisation,  to  accomplish  that  which  had  been 

attempted  with  leas  success  by  professional   growers.     Mr.  Smith's 

memoiy  will  for  many  years  be  perpetuated  by  his  labours.    There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  these  seedlings,  of  such  superior 

quality  and  stamina,  will  greatly  tend  to  the  future  popularity  of  the 

class,  and  if  persevered  in  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  a  fair  proportion 

oi  euoouiagement  given  to  them,  that  they  will  add  a  new  and  attractive 

f eatTire  to  the  future  exhibitions  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 

Society." 

rorelnf  Bouse  Airaag-ements  (^Camhridge).—li  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  partition ;  indeed,  it  would  be  alike  objectionable  from 
a  cultural  and  economic  point  of  view.    A  propagating  frame  could  be 
made  to  rest  on  the  slates  or  covering  over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  the 
bed,  and  with  cocoa  refuse  for  plunging  the  cutting  pots  you  will  have 
all  that  is  required  for  the  successful  propagation  of  most  plants.    It 
would  be  most  desirable  to  have  both  sides  the  house  arranged  as  shown 
on  the  east  side  in  the  plan,  having  the  two  4-inch  pipes  for  bottom  heat 
forming  a  chamber  by  covering  with  slates,  and  witn  cocoa  refuse  the 
arrangement  would  be  complete,  as  it  would  form"  a  moist  medium  for 
standing  pots  upon,  or  for  plunging  such  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
afford  bottom  heat.    For  so  narrow  a  house  side  ventilation  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  should  be  provided  in  the  roof  at  the  ridge.    The  side  walls 
we  should  have  reduced  to  4^  inches,  four  courses  of  bricks  from  the 
lop,  which  should— i.<?.,  the  four  courses  of  44  inch— be  built  in  cement. 
This  would  form  a  ledge  on  which  two  row8  of  4-inch  pipes,  a  flow  and 
return  over  each  other,  could  be  placed,  and  would  give  all  the  top  heat 
necessary.    The  pipes  on  the  roof  are  not  necessary  for  the  forcing 
house.       The  hot-water  pipes  for  top  heat  will  be  quite  right  in  the 
troughs,  and  adopting  our  plan  you  will  only  need  a  boai-d  the  depth  of 
the  pipes  to  keep  the  plunging  material  away  from  them.    A  shelf  over 
them  might  be  useful  for  small  plants,  but  it  must  not  rest  on  them, 
being  fully  6  inches  from  them,  so  that  the  heat  may  rise  freely,  in  fact 
it  would  be  better  without  it.  A  frame  on  the  west  side  would  be  useful. 
It  would  be  best  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.    A  IJ-inch  or  2-inch  flow 
and  return  would  be  ample  for  a  frame  6  feet  wide  inside.    We  have 
heated  them  very  successfully  by  fixing  the  piping  beneath  the  bearing 
pieces  or  rafters,  one  pipe  at  the  lower  part  and  the  other  near  the 
middle  of  the  slope  of  the  roof. 


•  .,.^.  for  Stronff  Soil  (JVcw  Suhseriber).—U  you  cannot  make 
the  clayey  soil  more  open  by  additions  of  lime  rubbish,  sand,  or  gritty 
matter  of  any  kind,  you  should  collect  a  little  of  the  freest  soil  you  can 
find  to  place  in  actual  contact  with  the  roots,  fresh  roots  not  forming 
quickly  in  cold  heavy  land.  If  you  could  char  or  partially  bum  K)me 
of  the  soil,  it  would  improve  it  considerably  for  fruit  culture.  Both 
orchard  standard,  and  bush  or  pyramid  trees  would  answer,  and  it  is 
for  yourself  to  choose  which  form  you  prefer.  The  latter  take  up  the 
least  space  and  hear  the  soonest,  but  eventually,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  former  give  the  most  fruit  with  the  least  trouble  in  pruning. 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to  grow  dessert  as  well  as  culinary 
Apples  •  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  good  ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Wormsley 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  are  good  for  both  dessert  and  opokmg, 
the  first  being  the  best  for  bushes,  the  last  for  standards.    Stirimg 


C^tle,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  good  for  bush 
trees.  Of  Pears  Williams'  Bon  ChrStien,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  liOuise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne.  Doyenn^  du  Comice  and  Ber*. 
gamotte  Espefen  are  good  growers  and  bearers  of  excellent  fruit. 
Denyer's  Victoria  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  Plums,  but  if  you  want  a 
variety  for  succession  Rivers'  Royal  Prolific,  The  Czar,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Grand  Duke  will  be  useful. 
You  do  not  state  your  wants  very  precisely,  so  we  give  the  best  reply 
we  can  under  the  circumstances.  The  sooner  you  plant  the  trees  the 
better,  but  the  soil  must  be  in  a  dry  and  friable  condition,  not  wet  and 
adhesive  when  the  work  is  done.  Spread  the  roots  out  straight,  cutting 
off  any  broken  ends  and  cover  with  crumbled  soil  4  or  6  inches  deep, 
and  if  when  all  is  finished  the  trees  are  on  mounds  3  or  4  inches  abo^e 
the  general  level  of  the  ground  they  will  be  better  than  if  planted  lev^ 
in  your  cold  heavy  soil.  Stake  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about,  and 
if  convenient  spread  a  layer  of  3  inches  of  littery  manure  on  t^^^oil 
over  the  roots  and  a  foot  beyond  their  extension.  The  trees  should  be 
pruned  soon  after  they  are  planted,  shortening  the  wood  made  last  year 
to  half  its  length,  more  or  less,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  trees,  also  thin  out  any  misplaced  or  overcrowded  growths  alto- 
gether, following  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  branches  the  routine 
described  on  page  37  last  week. 

Vames  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  (P.  //.  WH^Jity—ly  Walsgrove  Wonder  ;  2,  Lady 
Henniker  ;  3,  Greenup's  Pippin. 

Vames  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowere^ 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cottott 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once^ 
(-4.  B,  (7.).— Cupressus  sempervirens  stricta.  ^Surrey  GardefU!r).—YeSy 
your  plant  is  the  true  Freesia  refracta  alba.  F.  Leichtlini  is  not  so  pure, 
being  of  a  creamy  yellow  tint.  The  Epacris  is  miniata  splendens* 
nV.  R,  5.).— 1,  Kennedya  Marryattae  ;  2,  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei;. 
3,  Lselia  albida.  (7>.  .1.).— 1.  Libonia  floribunda ;  2,  Peristrophe 
speoiosa  ;  3,  Acacia  platyptera  ;  4,  Erica  melanthera. 

OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Januakt  25th. 
IIABZBT  fUn  very  qolet  with  soppliM  fAlUog  off. 


VEG  STABLES. 


1.  d. 
Artioboker.donB  ..  ••  1  0  to 
AcpaagiM,  bundle .  •  ••0  0 
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FRUIT. 


a.  d.      e.  d. 

Applet,  I  aleve •    1  6  to  8   0 

Nova  Bootia  end 

OuAde  bentel  10  0 
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LAMBING  TIME. 
No  flock  of  ewM,  however  carefully  tbej  may  lure  been 
selected,  can  pass  through  the  lambing  time  without  aomo  riak  of— 
we  may  aay  some  loss.  A  flook  of  young  ewea  will  auatain  few 
loaaw,  bat  yet  there  will,  evea  in  aach  a  flook,  be  a  few  delicate 
animab,  and  some  wiU  provB  troublesome— some  die.  It  U 
obvioM,  therefore,  that  aU  possible  precaution  should  be  taken 
beforehand  to  prevent  snch  losses,  and  much  may  undoubtedly  be 
done  to  that  desirable  end. 

We  have  devoted  our  first  two  papers  chiefly  to  remarks 
upon  the  dietary  of  pregnant  ewes,  just  because  eiperienoe  haa 
shown  that  careful  feeding  has  very  much  to  do  with  ancceaafnl 
lambmg.  Shepherds  will  assume  a  profound  air,  and  aaaure  one 
that  a  certain  daUy  quantity  of  roots  before  lambing  are  essential 
for  the  ewes'  safety.  The  aim  of  moat  shepherds  is  to  induce  one 
to  regard  their  calling  in  the  light  of  a  "  mystery  ;"  but  we  long  ago 
reeolved  to  ascertain  what  were  the  requirements  of  aheep  and 
how  best  to  treat  them  both  at  lambing  time  and  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  We  thoroughly  recommend  young  farmere  eapecially 
to  take  a  flock  in  hand  (or  a  year  or  two  themselves,  and  learn 
thoroughly  the  minagemeut  of  ewes,  lambe,  boggete,  and  orones. 
Once  acquired,  euoh  knowledge  will  prove  invaluable  for  life,  and 
we  hold  that  no  farmer  is  really  competent  to  control  shepherds  till 
he  hsa  practically  become  a  shepherd  himself.  Acting  upon  this 
conviction  we  insisted  upon  our  own  boys  helping  with  all  details 
of  flook  work  when  they  became  our  assistants,  with  the  result  that 
one  of  them  haa  already  made  his  way  to  the  honourable  position 
of  aasUtaat  agent  in  the  management  of  two  large  estates,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  he  will  eventually  be  oU  the  better  manager  for  having 
held  the  plough  and  helped  care  for  the  sheep. 

Our  worii  of  preparation  for  the  lambing  consisted  of  having  a 
warm  snug  fold  made  with  hurdle  set  in  a  double  line  wide  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  plenty  of  straw  put  in  closely  between  them.  In 
addition  to  this  outer  enclosure  there  are  numerous  cribs  aroand  the 
inside  of  it,  formed  of  thatched  hurdles  at  the  sides  and  for  the 
roof.  There  are  also  divisions  of  thatched  huidlea  intersecting  the 
interior,  so  as  to  broik  the  force  of  the  cold  winds  and  to  render 
the  entire  fold  as  snug  as  possible.  Cloee  by  the  fold  is  the  shep- 
herd's portable  hut  on  wheels  with  a  rude  couch  and  fireplace 
inside  it.  Such  shelter  we  consider  essential,  and  we  certainly  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  flockmaaters  who  provide  no  sbepheid's 
hut  because  they  think  he  may  get  inside  and  neglect  the  sheep. 
We  know  it  for  a  fact  thit  this  harsh  treatment  is  enforced  by 
more  than  one  owner  of  large  ewe  flook-,  and  we  know  also  that 
they  are  wrong.  To  insist  upon  a  shepherd  being  out  with  bU 
flock  through  the  long  nights  at  this  season  of  the  year  withoit 
reasonable  provision  for  his  comfort  is  absolute  crnelty,  and  we 


should  say  it  would  lead  to  ne^igence  rather  than  the  exorcise  of 
vigilance.  We  do  not  make  much  provision  of  drugs  and  nostnuns 
for  the  ewes.  A  few  packets  of  Epaom  aalts,  a  bottle  of  castor  oUt  ■ 
a  large  bottle  of  Calvert's  carbolic  oil  and  a  syringe,  some  ei^ot 
of  Eye,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  some  brandy  are  all  we  require. 

WOEK  OH  THE  HOME  FARM. 
_  We  have  certainly  been  hlghlyTavonred  with  flae  weather  lor  bring. 
mg  up  arrears  of  work  apon  the  land  this  winter,  and  np  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  note  have  been  sbJe  to  keep  the  ploughs  going  notwith- 
standing:  that  we  have  had  some  sharp  frosts.  Most  aniJonB  have  we 
been  to  do  all  we  coald  before  snow  locks  np  the  land  and  prevents 
snch  work  from  being  done,  for  our  work  of  bringing  poor  farms  into 
good  order  is  an  arduous  undertaking  ia  which  we  have  to  make  every 
stroke  teU,  Withal  It  ia  most  interesting  work  to  watch  the  change 
from  poverty  of  condition  and  lean  crops  to  fertility,  plenty,  a  bounti- 
ful yield,  and  a  profit  uiwn  our  labour.  We  do  not  speak  rasbiy  in  this 
matter,  (or  year  after  year  we  have  farms  falling  in  under  the  agricnl- 
tural  depression,  and  we  have  to  take  farm  after  farm  from  the  incom- 
petent hands  of  bankrupt  farmers,  and  to  render  them  really  fertile, 
clean,  and  profitable  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

In  this  work  we  should  like  to  proceed  with  deliberation,  to  drain, 
clean  and  manure  in  dneseqnence  of  order,  but  the  Imperative  necessity 
which  BiieU  to  get  something  out  of  the  land  even  during  the  fltet  year 
compels  us  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  drain  and  manore  for  as 
speedy  a  return  as  may  be.  Faulty  practice  is  it  we  know  to  crop  land 
that  is  foul  with  perennial  weeds.  Well,  we  will  have  the  drills  wide 
apart  to  give  free  scope  for  the  use  of  horse  and  hand  hoes,  but  we  will 
apply  an  eitra  dose  of  manure  to  enable  the  land  to  bear  lis  double 
burden  of  com  sud  weeds,  and  once  we  get  the  corn  otf  neat  harvest 
up  comes  the  Und  to  be  got  as  clean  as  possible  in  autumn. 

We  are  already  at  work  upon  our  scheme  of  manuring  for  the  j-ear, 
(or  we  have  to  give  much  thought  to  this  work,  and  to  thoMughly 
digest  the  whole  matter  beforehand  in  order  to  ensure  the  timely  and 
correct  use  of  the  manares  upon  each  farm.  Our  root  oropa  will  this 
year  be  materially  reduced,  for  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  is  an  ex- 
pensive affiilr,  and  w"  "-i- -"~>  •■' —  ' — ' I---. — 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 
Znteroropplar  oa  Fmtt  rarm  11'o»t  Tovxr).—\oa\  new  farm  is 
a  veritable  Kentish  fruit  plantation,  and  we  warn  you  not  to  eihaoat 
the  generous  soil  by  trying  to  get  too  much  out  of  it.  Bush  truiU  at 
8  fei;t  apart  will  soon  require  the  whole  of  the  apace,  and  the  spreading 
roots  must  not  be  destroyal  or  broken  nt  all,  and  therefore  as  you  find 
them  making  way  through  the  soil  it  must  be  left  altogether  undis- 
turbed, and  not  broken  up  by  ploughing  or  digging.  For  the  first  two 
years  while  the  bushes  are  small  you  might  have  two  rows  of  Beans 
down  the  centre  of  each  e.foot  alley,  grinding  the  Beans  and  cutting  the 
stalks  into  chaff  for  horse  food.  In  the  24.feet  allevs  your  plan  of  grow- 
ing  Tares  is  a  go(«l  one,  provided  yon  keep  Ihcm  full  5  feet  from  the 
froil  trees.  Eventually  you  will  find  it  answer  best  to  fill  the  entire 
space  with  bush  fruits  or  Strawberries,  and  to  purchase  food  for  the 
horses.  1  ou  require  no  seed  drill  for  so  small  a  farm,  Anv  handy  man 
can  sow  you  Tare  seed  broadcast,  but  vou  muM  bflvc  a  small  Imrrow  to 
cover  it  with.  We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  yonr  soil,  and  vou 
may  like  to  know  that  under  pxid  cultivation  some  years  ago  Black 
Currants  m  your  locality  yiclde.1  a  crop  of  16  quarts  per  bush.  We 
mention  this  in  order  to  show  you  that  fruit-growing  nhniilil  lie  vour 
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TilSCUSSIONS  on  horticultural  topics  can  b«  rendered  very  pro 
\j  Stable  to  readers  at  irell  as  the  disputants  when  the  sole 
object  is  the  etucidation  of  some  difiicult  point  and  the  desire  of 
-tboae  ei^Bged  in  it  is  not  to  prove  themselves  nght  and  others 
wrong,  but  to  find  the  truth.  Within  such  liniito  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  com'teous  expression  of  different  opinions,  and  much 
gpoA  often  reaaltfi  from  a  consideration  of  a  matter  from  opposite 
-standpoints.  Daring  the  past  few  weeks  floral  deeorations  at 
«zhibittan«  have  been  disoDseed  by  sereral  comspondents  in  this 
Joornal,  and,  as  annonnoed  last  week,  advantage  has  already  been 
.talcen  of  it  in  the  framing  of  acbednles  for  the  current  year.  The 
Bichmond  Horticoltural  Society  (Surrey)  ha«  set  an  escellent 
^x^mple  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  enterprising 
Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Ford),  supported  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  Committee,  contemplate  some  other  alterations  in  their 
arrangements  for  the  present  year  that  are  likely  to  still  further 
isereue  their  popularity. 

There  can  be  no  qnestion  that,  in  fairness  to  all  exhibitors, 
ecbednles  cannot  be  too  -dearly  worded,  and,  as  regards  the  size  of 
bouquets,  much  latitude  has  been  allowed  to  competitors,  with  the 
result  thai  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  general  struggle  which  should 
show  the  twrgest,  and  the  teal  objects  of  such  classes  have  been  lost 
eight  of .  Why  the  enormons  bouquets  sometimes  seen  at  exhibi- 
tioofl  and  in  florists'  shops  find  admirers  or  purchasers  it  is  difficnlt 
to  andenUnd,  but  it  is  probably  in  the  same  way  that  large  fruit 
and.  TegatabU*  find  favoar  with  some.  A  bouquet  of  medium  size 
«An  be  naiehS  as  tatt^ful  a  eomt»nation  of  flowere  as  the  most 
exacting  eoold  wish  to  see,  and  what  advantage  is  gained  by  using 
twice  the  number  of  flowers  ?  Too  often  the  only  results  are  an 
increased  oost,  and  a  huge  production  that  is  almost  fatiguing  to 
look  at.  Some  of  t^  finest  boaqnets  of  mftny  hundreds  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  were  not  the  most  elaboiato,  in  which  the 
striving  fore  Sect  was  apparent ;  but  those,  composed  with  a  kind  of 
«arek«s  grace, 'good  flowers  only  being  used,  and  these  with  judg- 
ment, so  that  while  their  individual  characters  were  not  lost  they 
were  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  Inar  the  general  eSect. 

'  The  separation  of  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes  from  those 
idevoted  to  the  trade  florists  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  where 
aofficient  competitors  can  be  obtained  to  make  an  adequate  display. 
It  is  corfObft^^ud,  however,  that  gardeners  can  learn  much-  from 
professional  florists,  and  this  they  no  doubt  have  done.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  can  learn  jntt  as  well  without  baring  to  be  con- 
stantly contented  with  second  and  third  priMs,  as  th^  are  usually 
placed  at  s  great  disadvajitage  when  competing- with  a  trade  grower 
having  an  almost  uiilimitod  command  of  choice  flowers.  Florists, 
like  other  human  beings,  are  fallible,  and  they  sometimes  make 
mistakes  that  gardenera  need  not  wish  to  follow.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  leailing  florist's  shops  in  Covent  Oarden  market  recently 
there  was  displayed  a  very  elaborate  bouquet  of  white  Camellias, 
Eucharises,  Christmas  Roses,  Roman  Hyacinths,  with  graceful 
«pikeB  of.  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  freely  and  well  arranged  ;  i/a  fact 
all  that  could  be  denir«d,  except  in  one  particular,  which,  to  my 
taste,  effectually  spoiled  it — namely,  four  large  sprays  of  artificial 
whito  Lilac  were  inserted.  Whatever  could  have  prompted  such  a 
-jpooitively  hideous  production  cannot  be  imagined,  and  happily  such 
instances  are  rare,  though  florists  may  find  some  excuse  for  eccen- 
tridtles  in  the  ■variable  tostee  or  peculiarities  of  their  customers. 
No,  397.— Vol.  XVI„  Thibd  Sebies, 


Still  the  combination  of  artificial  with  real  flowers  in  such  a  way  is 
painful  and  it  would  be  as  appropriate  and  agreeable  to  have  a  few 
wax  models  stationed  in  an  assemblage  of  young  and  beautiful 

Wreaths  and  crosses  are  now  greatly  in  demand,  and  some  of 
the  trade  florists  derive  a  good  portion  of  their  business  from  the 
production  of  them.  The  spatbea  of  Richardia  lethiopica  are  ex- 
tensivelv  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  ofton  too  nume- 
rous and  impart  a  heavy  effect  tlint  Ls  very  undesirable.  For 
decorative  purposes  generally  they  are  very  useful,  either  cut  or  on 
the  plants,  especially  where  ki^  spaces  have  to  be  filled,  but  they 
might  be  frequently  dispensed  with  altogether  in  wreaths.  There 
are  plenty  of  whito  flowers  to  select  from  that  are  much  bettor 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  peculiar  heavy  whito  of  the 
Richardia  spathes  contrasts  unpleasantly  with  the  purity  of  the 
old  double  white  Camellia  japonica,  the  Christmas  Eoses,  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

Sprays  of  flowera  for  kdiea,  and  buttonhole  bouquets  for 
gentlemen,  are  oanally  the  most  satisfactory  at  .exhibitions  and 
in  the  florists'  shops,  because  they  are  jnarked  by  the  greatest 
simplicity.  Very  few  flowers  are  employed,  and  consequently 
more  care  has  to  be  exercised  in.  their  selection  or  combination. 
Li  the  flose  of  ladies'  wreaths  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  siie  unduly,  but  even  in  those  the  flowers  require  to  be  used 
with  care.— C. ■'. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  HARDT  FRUITS. 

The  Apple,  I  consider,  may  fairly  claim  the  first  place  amongst 
our  hardy  fruits.  Being  indigenous  to  this  country  it  can  be 
cultivated  with  considerable  success,  and  no  other  kind  of  fruit 
tree  affords  so  lasting,  and  so  generally  useful,  a  supply  of  fruit, 
for  with  a  suitable  selection  of  varieties  a  supply  may  be  had  the 
whole  year  round.  Its  usefulness  for  culinary,  dessert,  con- 
fectionery, and  cider-making  purposes  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  A  suitable  selection  of  varieties  is  of  vast  importance, 
as  some  well-known  varieties  succeed  in  certain  locahties  mucn 
bettor  than  others,  therefore  it  is  an  advant^e  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  varieties  that  are  found  to  succeed  best  in  thp 
neighbourhood.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  kind  of 
trees  taken  in  hand,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required, 
and  the  kind  of  stock  they  are  worked  upon.  For  small  gardens, 
where  apace  i»  limited,  and  numbers  of  different  varieties  are 
required,  it  is  necessary  that  the  trees  must  be  of  email  stature  ; 
therefore  trees  worked  upon  dwarfing  stocks  are  preferable,  other- 
wise much  labour  baa  to  be  spent  upon  them  in  root  and  branch 
pruning  to  keep  them  within  the  limited  space  allotted  to  them. 
In  many  instances,  too,  much  is  expected  to  be  produced  from  a 
given  space  of  ground.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fruit  trees 
BUTTWunded  with  e«q»  of  vegetables  close  up  to  their  stem,  draw; 
ing  away  the  food  which  should  go  to  support  the  trees,  and 
necessitating  stirring  the  soil  far  too  deeply  for  the  full  benefit  of 
the  tiees,  and  is  the  cause  of  depriving  them  of  their  moat  im- 
portant, roota.  I  can  fancy  what  a  first-class  Grape-grower  would 
say  to  anyone  recommendii^  di^ng,  a  spade  deep,  the  snrface  of 
a  Tine  border,  and  yet  how  frequently  do  we  find  the  ground 
immediately  around  the  roots  of  hardy  trees  dug  the  full  depth 
of  a  spade,  and  then  it  is  wondered  that  trees  do  not  boar  satis- 
factoTily,  and  that  they  grow  so  strongly.  The  cause  in  their 
unsatirfactory  condition  in  this  respect  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  with 
the  annual  cutting  off  of  their  moat  important  roots  (those  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground)  they  are  left  to  derive  their 
Bupply  of  food  from  thiok  roots  placed  deep  down  away  from  the 
immediato  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  air,  thereby  causing 
them  to  produce  a  auperahundance  of  gross  unripened  vTOod,  which 
usually  proves  unfruitful,  ultimately  cankers,  and  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  branches  dying  bock. 

When  trees  are  planted  sufficient  room  must  be  allotted  to  them 
Ko  2053.— Vol.  LXXVIII,,  Old  Bubim. 
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for  their  future  growth,  both  root  and  branch,  and  they  should  be 
80  placed  that  the  soil  once  properly  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  deeply  working  it  (and  if  an  old  garden,  a  good  portion  of 
maiden  soil  may  be  placed  round  the  roots  of  the  trees  when 
planted),  after  which  no  further  disturbance  of  the  soil  will  be 
needed  beyond  lightly  pointing  over  the  surface,  or  hoeing  to  keep 
down  weeds.  When  planting  is  being  done,  the  soil,  if  in  a  suit- 
able condition,  should  be  made  yery  firm  about  the  roots,  which  is 
conducive  to  sturdy  growth.  Give  a  mulching  of  rather  long  manure 
over  the  roots,  and  renew  this  annually,  but  when  the  trees  get  into 
a  bearing  state  the  mulching  should  be  of  a  more  stimulating 
nature — that  is,  if  the  trees  do  not  grow  quite  so  strongly  as 
desirable. 

Pruning  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  trees.    If 
strong  shoots  are  cut  hard  back  they  will  only  grow  the  stronger  the 
following  season  ;  if  only  slightly  shortened  they  will  form  fruit 
buds  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shoots,  and  when  once  they  are 
in  good  fruiting  condition  the  growths  may  be  shortened  more 
freely  without  fear  of  their  becoming  too  strong.    Allow  full  space 
for  the  branches,  so  that  the  sun  has  access  to  the  centre  of  the 
trees  to  colour  and  flavour  the  fruit.     The  bush  form  of  tree 
appears  the  most  natural  for  the   Apple,'  and,   in  my  opinion, 
the  most  profitable  ;  and  if  they  can  have  a  portion  of  ground 
allotted  for  their  entire  use  it  is  very  much  better  than  dotting 
them  about  all  over  a  garden,  where  they  very  much  interfere  with 
the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.    In  large 
gardens  the  borders  at  each  side  of  the  principal  walks  are  generally 
devoted  to  fruit  trees,  and  then  sufficient  space  is  left  for  vege- 
tables without  interfering  with  the  trees.    But  even  in  the  case  of 
large  gardens  one  frequently  sees  fruit  borders  occupied  with  her- 
baceous plants  as  well  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  times  the  fault  of  the 
gardener  for  cropping  the  ground  at  which  shouM  be  occupied  by  the 
roots  of  the  trees.    I  lived  with  a  lady  once  who  used  to  look  upon 
the  outside  borders  of  the  vineries,  which  were  occupied  with  Vine 
roots,  as  a  waste  piece  of  ground,  and,  notwithstanding  an  explana- 
tion of  the  evil  result,  insisted  upon  having  the  borders  filled  with 
herbaceous  plants,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  first-class  Grapes  were 
expected.    I  am  here  going  a  little  astray  as  regards  hardy  fruit, 
but  only  to  illustrate  what  are  some  requirements. 

The  Pear  is  scarcely  less  useful  than  the  Apple,  for,  with  a  suit- 
able selection  of  varieties,  they  can  be  had  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  the  treatment  of  the  one  is  to  a  great  extent 
applicable  to  the  other  ;  but  in  some  instances  the  protection  of  a 
wall  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  colder  districts  for  some  varieties 
of  Pears  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  highest  perfection,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  limited  number  of  well-known  reliable  sorts 
to  form  a  good  succession  than  to  have  a  vast  variety  of  sorts 
which  ripen  simultaneously  and  are  inferior  in  flavour.  Severe 
pruning  in  a  young  stage  should  be  avoided,  for  in  allowing  more 
extension  than  is  sometimes  adopted  the  trees  come  into  bearing 
more  quickly  and  fill  the  space  allotted  to  them  in  much  less  time 
than  when  they  are  cut  back  hard.  Ample  space  for  the  branches 
must  be  allowed,  whether  standards,  pyramids,  espaliers,  or  trained 
to  walls  in  the  various  modes.  Care  is  necessary  and  judgment  is 
required  in  gathering  the  fruit ;  if  gathered  too  soon  they  invari- 
ably shrivel,  the  late  varieties  requiring  a  long  season  to  mature,  so 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible.  On 
wallc  the  fruits  in  good  season  generally  set  very  thickly,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  thin  the  fruits  considerably,  or  the  strength  of  the  trees 
is  so  taxed  that  they  cannot  bring  the  crop  to  perfection. — W. 
Simpson,  Knowaley. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


GARDEN  SPECIALTIES. 

There  are  perhaps  but  few  fl(arden8,  whether  they  are  under 
the  care  of  the  professional  or  the  amateur  j^ardener,  where  there 
are  not  among  their  numerous  occupants  specialties  in  some  form  or 
variety  ;  and  indeed  a  garden  would  be  considered  of  little  interest 


if  it  contained  no  cherished  favourites  that  would  be  deemed, 
worthy  of  some  extra  cultural  attention.  Orchids  form  a  specialty 
with  some,  while  Grapes  find  many  enthusiasts  ;  the  outdoor  flower 
gardener  selecting  perhaps  Roses,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  r 
the  fruifc  grower  devoting  his  extra  attention  to  Apples,  Straw- 
berries, or  Peaches.  There  is  abundant  scope  in  any  branch  of 
gardening  for  the  exercise  of  individual  tastes,  and  this  is  almost 
or  quite  as  marked  among  cottagers  as  it  is  with  professional 
gardeners. 

In  this,  as  in  most  districts,  each  garden  seems  to  have  provided 
some  object  that  claims  attention  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree^ 
those  of  Park  House,  Kingsclere,  the  residence  of  J.  Porter,  Esq.^ 
claiming  premier  honours  in  point  of  specialty.  In  this  garden 
Orchids  are  being  made  the  prominent  feature,  and  although  it  is- 
not  as  yet  in  possession  of  a  representative  collection,  still  it  is  on  a. 
fair  way  towards  attaining  that  end.  At  present  there  are  no  Orchid 
houses  proper,  the  plants  requiring  warm  treatment  being  grown 
in  mixed  stoves  or  forcing  houses,  while  the  cooler  OdontogiossumSy. 
Masdevallias,  &c.,  occupy  positions  in  cool  houses  or  pits.  It  is 
intended  shortly,  however,  to  erect  some  bouses  for  the  convenience 
of  these  choice  exotics,  then  additions  will  be  made  both  in  point 
of  numbers  and  variety.  Mr.  Porter  is  a  great  admirer  of  thi» 
class  of  plant,  and  spares  no  expense  in  extending  his  already 
interesting  collection. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a  fairly  good  show  of  Orchid 
bloom,  ^d  a  promise  of  a  richer  display  later  on,  there  beipg^ 
numerous  spikes  of  flowers  advancing  among  the  various  speciea 
grown.  Some  plants  of  the  popular  Lsslia  anoeps  were  carrying^ 
several  spikes  of  their  richly  ooloured  blossoms.  L.  autumnal  is  wa» 
almost  past,  but  had  been  verf  showy  and  useful.  Yery  noticeable 
was  the  almost  pearly  white  L.  albida,  this  being  greatly  valued  as 
a  buttonhole  flower  on  account  of  its  delicate  primrose  scent. 
Calanthes  have  also  proved  useful,  and  afforded  abundant  material 
for  cutting  purposes.  Of  Oncidium  crispnm  there  was  an  extra 
fine  variety.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  a  small  plant  being  furnished  with  flowers  of  a  very 
superior  form.  There  is  a  good  number  of  this  valuable  cool 
Orchid,  and  their  flowering  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 
They  being  obtained  from  several  trade  souroea  are  expected  to 
furnish  some  distinct  forms,  those  alreadv  in  flower  being  very 
dissimilar.  0.  Rossi  majus  has  been  in  perfection  for  three  months, 
and  is  still  fresh.  Oncidium  ornithorhy  ncum  also  forms  an  interesting 
and  pretty  spike. 

Cypripediums  in  flower  are  represented  by  the  old  and  india- 
pensablo  C.  insigne,  some  of  these  havii^  been  expanded  since  early 
in  November.  0.  Boxalli  is  another  favourite,  this  being  remark- 
able for  its  apparently  highly  polished  surface.  Among  other 
Cypripediums  noticed,  some  of  which  were  in  flower,  others  in  bud, 
were  the  choice  C.  Spicerianum,  0.  Lawrencianum,  0.  Hairisianum, 
and  C.  Stonei.  Mr.  Norris,  the  gardener,  baa  been  veiy  successful 
with  Dendrobiums,  many  of  the  varieties  having  made  excellent 
growths,  and  are  promising  a  rich  display.  Space  will  not  allow  of 
the  mention  of  many,  but  such  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.  primulinum 
giganteum,  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Dalhonsianum,  D,  thyrsiflorum, 
and  D.  craasinode  Barberianum  might  be  named  among  many 
others  of  perhaps  equal  merit.  In  addition  to  those  already 
enumerated  there  are  numb^*s  of  others,  the  '^hole  of  which  are 
in  capital  health,  under  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  provided 
for  other  plants. 

In  another  hoise  there  are  some  good  Tree  Oamations  in  variety, 
thes^  too,  being  highly  valued,  and  are  in  good  demand  for  button- 
hole purposes,  several  of  Mr.  Turner's  latest  introductions  from 
the  Slough  nurseries  being  among  the  collection,  the  best  of  which 
includes  Col.  Cox,  Countess  Howe,  Coronet,  and  Madeline.  Of 
older  sorts  mention  might  be  made  of  the  following — ^Andalusia, 
primrose,  bright ;  Phoebus,  scarlet ;  Brunette,  maroon  ;  La  Belle, 
white  ;  Whipper-in,  scarlet,  with  darker  stripes  ;  and  Incomparable, 
buff,  scarlet  edges,  very  fine,  these  all  being  sorts  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Border  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  grown  in  goodly 
numbers  both  in  variety  and  quantity,  these  two  sections  providing 
flowers  the  whole  year  without  any  break  in  the  supply. 

Roses,  too,  are  treated  in  much  the  same  liberal  manner,  all  the 
best  and  most  popular  varieties  being  represented,  the  H.P.  section 
predominating.  These  receive  liber^  treatment,  and  are  grown  in 
a  specially  prepared  border,  and  during  tiie  Rose  season  large 
quantities  of  blooms  are  gathered  almost  daily,  many  of  them 
being  of  exhibition  quality.  These,  together  with  the  Orchids  and 
Carnations,  form  a  trio  of  choice  plants  worthy  of  being  made  a 
specialty,  and  although  they  are  in  a  measure  expensive  in  the  first 
instance,  yet  they  give  a  good  return  for  the  outlay  in  obtaining 
and  providing?  for  them. 

Although  I  have  thoa^ht  to  mention  these  three  distinct  classes 
of  plants  only  as  specialties,  it  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  other  plants  grown  in  varying  numDers.    In  the  stoves  may 
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t>e  seen  a  yery  good  aasortment  of  material  grown  to  supply  choice 
"table  and  other  plants,  while  Violets,  and  the  nsoal  florist  flowers, 
csach  as  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  CsJceolarias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  are  each 
T^presented  in  fjurly  good  quantities.  Chrysanthemums  number 
^lx)ut  300,  these  being  grown  to  supply  larse  blooms  principally, 
^nt  due  provision  is  made  with  reg^ura  to  flowers  for  cutting,  as 
^here  is  a  good  demand  at  all  seasons. — ^W.  S.,  Kingsclere.      ^^ 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  ZINNIAS  AND    OTHER 

ANNUALS. 

Procube  seed  of  double  Zinnias  from  a  reliable  house,  sow  it  at 
^he  right  time,  and  give  the  plants  about  half  the  attention  required 
to  prepare  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  bedding  ;  plant  them  in  a  well 
prepared  bed  by  ihemselTes,  and  they  will  repay  the  cultivator  with 
:a  rich  and  continuous  harvest  of  bloom,  by  the  side  of  which  Pelar- 
goniums will  be  tame  and  carpet  bedding  flat.  Not  only  so,  he  will 
4i)e  able  to  **  cut  and  come  again,"  for  few  flowers  last  so  well  when 
«cut  as  Zinnias,  as  if  arran^i^  so  as  to  take  off  their  rather  stiff 
formality  they  are  very  effective  for  dressing  flower  stands. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  surprising  that  plants  of  this  nature  are 
ciot  more  lai^y  grown,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  beautiful 
•easily  grown  plants  and  flowers  have  often  to  give  place  to  those 
which  are  much  more  difionlt  and  expensive  to  grow,  but  which',  in 
many  cases,  are  far  less  effective  and  profitable  ?  The  reason* is  not 
Ifar  to  seek,  for  it  is  often  because  they  are  easily  managed  that 
^hey  are  left  to  themselves  until  what  should  have  been  a  grand 
display  becomes  an  eyesore,  such  as  a  Zinnia,  for  instance,  with  a 
«mall  solitary  flower  on  the  top  a  thin  nearly  leafless  stem,  which 
x^uires  a  stake  to  prevent  it  falling. 

We  have  every  phase  of  bedding  here — carpet,  sub-tropical,  suc- 
culent, ribbon  borders,  mixed  beds,  &c.,  but  although  all  of  it  did 
well  last  season  none  was  so  much  admired  as  a  bed  of  Zinnias  ; 
indeed,  although  they  were  far  less  trouble  and  expense  to  prepare 
•we  had  nothing  to  equal  them  neither  for  use  or  bc»uty .  The  iseed 
was  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  April  11th,  the  plants  were  pricked  off 
into  a  cold  frame  May  12th,  and  planted  on  a  large  curcular  bed 
tf  inches  apart  (they  should  have  been  9  inches  apart)  June  9th, 
vrhere  from  the  first  week  in  Jidy  they  formed  a  rich  mass  contain- 
ing many  shades  and  colours  of  bloom . 

For  the  guiduioe  of  beginners  I  will  give  more  detailed  instruc- 
^on  on  the  coLtiyation  of  Zinnias,  which  may  be  safely  applied  to 
many  beautiful  annuals.    Those  having  frames  or  other  means  of 
protection  shonid  make  a  slight  hotbed  with  leaves  or  well  sweetened 
it&ble  manure  the  first  week  in  April.    The  frame  may  be  placed 
on  the  bed  as  soon  as  made,  and  6  inches  of  compost,  consisting  of 
•equal  paHs  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  laid  over  the  bed  inside  the 
i£iume,  and  should  be  well  pressed  down.    Draw  drills  3  inches 
«part  and  1  inch  deep,  in  which  the  seed  should  be  thinly  sown  and 
covered  with  fine  lignt  soil  sifted  for  the  purpose.    If  each  colour 
4)e  kept  separate  and  duly  labelled  it  will  he  of  great  advantage,  as 
€hen  the  colours  can  be  more  artistically  arranged  in  their  per- 
manent quarters.     The  light  should  be  kept  closed   until  the 
seedlings  appear  through  the  soil,  when  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity they  must  have  a  little  air  until  they  are  in  rough  leaf,  after 
iff^hich  on  warm  days  take  the  light  off,  the  object  being  to  produce 
'tftrong  stocky  plants.    Through  April  and  May,  however,  we  often 
have  not  suiuhine  with  a  cold  wind.    On  no  account  must  the  light 
•<k>me  off  on  such  occasions,  but  give  a  little  ventUation,  or  if  very 
-vough  and  cold  keep  the  frame  closed.    Plenty  of  air  will  get  under 
tthe  glass  to  prevent  injury,  but  if  the  sun  be  very  hot  a  slight  shade 
-will  be  better  than  admitting  the  cold  wind.    Set  the  frame  on  a  hard 
tese,  put  in  2  inches  of  leaves  and  9  inches  of  the  following  com- 
post— ^three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  Mushroom* 
Ded  refuse,  and  one  part  sand,  thoroughly  mixed  and  pressed  down 
flrmlv.    Carefxdly  prick  off  the  seedling  plants  into  this  frame 
4  inches  apart.    Give  a  good  watering  with  warm  water  through  a 
rose  can.   ^eep  them  close  and  shaded  from  sunshine  for  a  few 
days,  then-  give  a  little  air,  graduallv  increasing  it  until  the  light 
can  be  taken  off  through  the  day,  which  may  be  done  in  about  four- 
teen days  after  pricking  off.    The  List  week  in  May  the  light  should 
be  left  off  da^  and  night,  always  remembering  what  has  been  said 
About  cold  wmds,  for  they  sometimes  pay  us  their  unwelcome  visits 
far  into  June. 

The  first  or  second  week  in  June,  according  to  the  weather,  the 
plants  should  be  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters,  which  to  do 
them  justice  must  be  a  well  manured  deeply  dug  bed,  but  of  course 
plants  prepared  as  above  will  make  a  srand  display  in  mixed  beds 
on  boraers  if  not  too  much  smothered  by  other  plants.  Give  the 
plants  in  the  frame  a  good  watering  a  few  hours  before  taking  them 
up  ;  they  will  then  carry  good  clumps  of  earth,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted without  any  check  if  carefully  done.  I^lant  them  9  inches 
apart,  arrange  the  colours  according  to  taste,  and  give  a  good  water- 


ing to  settle  the  soil  round  their  roots  ;  the  cultivator  will  then,  in 
due  time,  be  rewarded  with  a  rich  and  continuous  display  of  large 
flowers  and  a  general  effect  such  as  is  seldom  produced  by  plants  re- 
quiring a  more  troublesome  and  costly  preparation.  If  3  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  flbre  or  the  sifted  material  of  a. spent  Mushroom  bed  be 
laid  over  the  soil  it  will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  save  much 
watering,  and  beneflt  the  plants  considerably. 

Those  not  possessing  means  of  protection  may  grow  Zinnias  by 
sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  pots  the  last  week  in  April,  keeping  them 
in  a  warm  room  with  plenty  of  light,  and  when  through  the  soil 
place  them  out  in  warm  favourable  weather,  taking  them  in  at 
night.  Make  a  rough  frame  by  nailing  together  four  boards 
18  inches  wide  ;  two  of  the  boards  may  be  6  feet  long  for  the  sides 
and  two  4  feet  long  for  the  back  and  front  of  the  frame,  and  then 
proceed  with  soil,  &c.,  as  already  advised,  but  in  the  absence  of 
lights  to  cover  the  frame  nail  a  few  strips  across  the  top  and  cover 
with  mats,  bags,  or  anything  to  keep  out  the  cold  at  night.  With  a 
little  care  eqimlly  gooa  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  way,  only  they 
will  not  commence  flowering  so  early  by  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
following  annuals  muj  be  grown  to  peiJection  if  treated  according 
to  the  a^ve  directions,  only  being  for  the  most  part  hardier  they 
may  be  planted  out  earlier,  and  the  smaller  growing  ones  closer 
together  i—Asters,  Ten-week-Stocks,  Heliohrysums,  Salpiglossis, 
Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Portulacas,  all  of  which  will 
richly  reward  the  cultivator  if  liberally  treated. — J.  H.  W. 


EARLY  PEAS— SOWING  IN  TRENCHES. 

Early  Peas  are  a  consideration  where  a  constant  supply  of 
vegetables  is  required  all  the  year  round.  Some  gardeners  sow  in 
the  open  ground  in  November  for  early  use,  others  raise  them  in 
the  spring  under  glass,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground 
when  the  weather  becomes  favourable. 

Peas  raised  under  cover  are  often  more  forward  than  those  sown 
in  the  autumn.  They  can  be  sown  in  pots,  boxes,  or  turves.  We 
generally  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  turves  cut  for  the  purpose 
about  12  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  6  inches  wide,  place  them 
grass  side  down  in  a  vinery,  then  make  holes  in  them  about  1  inch 
apart  with  a  small  dibble,  sow  the  Peas,  and  cover  them  with 
fine  soil.  Mice  should  always  be  guarded  against.  When  the  Peas 
have  made  about  1  inch  of  growth  the  turves  are  removed  to  a 
cooler  house  or  pit,  placed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  after- 
wards admitting  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  permits. 

In  due  time  they  are  planted  in  shallow  trenches  which  have  been 
made  ready  to  receive  them,  a  little  soil  bein^  drawn  to  both  sides 
of  the  row,  and  the  Peas  staked  at  once.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stick 
in  plenty  of  small  branches  in  order  to  protect  them  from  cold 
winds.  Early  varieties  should  be  sown.  American  Wonder  is 
good,  being  of  compact  growth. 

Last  summer  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  very  hot  and  dry 
one.  Main  crop  Peas  with  us  would  have  been  a  total  failure  if  we 
had  not  sown  in  deep  well  manured  trenches,  as  our  soil  is  naturally 
dry.  We  form  trenches  about  1  foot  deep,  put  in  the  bottom  a 
good  layer  of  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  on  the  surface  ;  and 
after  sowing  the  Peas  cover  them  at  least  3  inches  deep  with  soil. 
In  summer  water  is  given  to  them  without  waste,  the  water  going 
direct  to  the  roots. 

Our  object  in  covering  the  Peas  with  so  much  soil  is  to  prevent 
the  sun  drying  the  soil  at  the  roots  too  soon.  If  after  a  few  good 
waterings  the  rows  are  mulched  with  manure  they  will  grow  and 
yield  a  good  crop,  while  others  sown  on  the  level  ground  are 
scorched.  Stratagem  Pea  does  not  do  well  with  me.  I  have  tried 
it  with  plentv  of  manure  and  with  a  moderate  quantity,  in  shallow 
trenches  and  deep  ones,  but  the  pods  always  appear  stunted  and 
prickly,  somewhat  like  a  ridge  Cucumber.  I  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  this.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  a  grand  Pea  for  dry  soils  and  seasons.  It 
is  also  a  good  flavoured  Pea.  I  intend  to  grow  it  more  largely  in 
future. — G.  Garner,  Ambenvood  Gardens,  Hants. 


WINTRY  WEATHER. 

Fickle  though  our  climate  is,  the  month  that  has  just  closed  has 
perhaps  exhibited  more  than  the  usual  variations  of  temperature, 
the  most  marked  feature  of  January  being  perhaps  the  dense  fogs 
which  prevailed  for  nearly  a  week.  Very  little  snow  fell,  and  on 
the  whole  there  was  little  rain.  Here  and  there  during  the  month, 
and  notably  on  Monday  the  23rd,  came  a  day  of  rare  softness,  when 
the  air  was  besides  full  of  sunshine.  The  thrush  piped  in  early 
morning,  and  the  krks  in  the  open  soared  high  and  sang  loudlv. 
Between  the  24th  and  the  25th  strong  winds  swept  from  the  north- 
west. The  27th  was  fine  but  cold.  Towards  afternoon  the  weather 
was  unusually  bright,  when  just  at  sundown,  while  a  vast  portion 
of  the  sky  was  ^rf  ectly  unclouded,  a  great  and  sudden  darkness 
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eame  on.  It  was  a  saowolond  sweeping  swiftly  out  of  the  nortli. 
Daylight  wu  in  a  moment  gone,  fmd  one  w»a  almost  bewildered  by 
the  unexpected  obscurity.  Not  much  snow  has  fallen,  however, 
indeed  bhe  oovaiinij  is  all  too  Boanty.  Farmers  and  ({ardenera  deairfa 
more  moistum.  Spring  flowers  are  well  to  tlie  aurface.  Here  and 
there  some  Snowdrops,  Winter  AooniteB,  and  the  dead  time  ia  past. 
Every  day  one  eipeets  something  to  appear.  The  gardener'*  eye  13 
always  watchful  j  Urn  gardener's  heart  always  hopeful.— A.  M.  B., 
Mid  Lincoln. 


^.;  flips 


CTPEIPEDIOM  SAUSDEE6IANUU. 
The  Cypripedium  which  was  noted  last  week  as  having  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Dull  for  £300  was  inadTcrtently  given  as 
C.  Sanderianum,  but  it  should  have  been  C.  Saundersianum,  a  quite 
distinct  and  very  remarkable  hybrid.  It  is,  however,  so  scarce  and 
so  Uttle  known  that  it  deserves  a  special  descriptive  and  historical 
note.  I  have  been  favoured  with  most  of  the  particulars  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Measures,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tauti,  and  Mr.  W.  Bull,  who  are,  I 
imderstand,  the  only  possessors  of  this  Cypripediam  in  England. 

It  appears  to  have  been  raised  about  twenty  veers  ago  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Marshall,  now  of  Aochinraitb,  Bezley,  and  recently  elected 
on  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society,  but  he 
was  Home  years  ago  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Nothing  certain  seems  to  be  known  respecting  its 
parentage,  but  it  is  thought  that  C.  Schlimi  or  C.  Bedeni  was 
one  of  its  parents.  In  the  leaf  it  resembles  C.  Sedeni,  bat  it  is  not 
BO  free  in  growth  or  flowering  as  that,  for  though  it  has  boon  cnlti- 
vated  BO  long  Bowers  have  been  seldom  produced.  Aeoording  to 
the  descriptions  given  by  those  who  have  seen  the  flowers  it  moat 
be  one  of  the  most  handsome  yet  obtained.  The  general  colour  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  "  manve  purple,"  the  dorsal  sepals  white  with  green 
and  purple  stripes,  the  petals  broad  spotted  with  purple  on  a  white 
gronnd. 

Mr.  Marshall's  plant  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  subse- 
qnenlly  sold  to  Hr.  W.  Lee,  of  Leatherhead  in  the  autumn  of 
1883  for  £50  on  the  condition  that  when  it  oould  be  divided  a  side 
break  should  be  returned  to  him.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  Ibis 
was  done,  a  second  break  having  then  been  produced,  wbich  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Bull,  the  original  break  being  purchased  for  £100. 
One  of  these  went  to  enrich  the  valuable  collection  of  Cypripediums 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Tauti,  Studley  House,  Hammer- 
smith :  the  other  was  secared  by  a  firm  in  Ghent.  The  latter  was 
shortly  afterwards  sold  to  M.  Jules  Hye  of  that  city,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  admirer  of  the  Cypripediums.  He  divided  it,  and  one 
of  the  plants  was  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Meaiures,  The  Wood- 
lands, Strsatbam,  in  exchange  for  some  of  bis  choice  plants.  The 
orit(inal  plant  at  Downside  flowered  in  IHHG,  and  was  then  described 
under  the  name  C.  Saundei-aianum  in  honour  of  the  late  Hr.  Wilson 
Saunders.  This  is  the  plant  transferred  to  Chelsea,  and  now 
divided  into  six  pieces. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Measures,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  following 
note : — "  Referriilg  to  our  conversation  at  Protherot's,  re  Cypripe- 
dium  Saundersianum,  I  find  it  was  actually  raised  by  Mr.  Marshall  of 
Enfield,  Middleaei.  Its  parents  are  Schlimi  and  caudfttnm.  From 
the  habit  of  tho  plant  I  should  think  Schlimi  is  the  seed  parent. 
The  plant  is  what  wo  call  a  difficult  one  to  grow.  I  remember  a 
eonveisation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lee,  and  his  telling  me  that  it  had 
bothered  him  considerably,  until  at  la^t,  finding  an  insect  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  beetle,  he  attributed  to  this  the  apparent 
blemishes  in  the  leaves,  thinking  the  insect  fed  on  them.  This  could 
not  have  been  so,  as  the  plant  afterwards  (and  at  other  places) 
showed  the  same  defect  of  foliage.  When  Mr.  Marshall's  collection 
was  sold  the  seedling  wont  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  was  at  South  Kensington  some  time  between 
I8GIJ  and  18C'J.  '\Vhen  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  collection 
was  sold  the  plant  was  lost  sight  oC  by  me,  but  I  believe  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Saunders,  and  wjs  by  him  named  '  Saunders- 
ianum' (but  of  the  naming  I  am  not  sure).  From  Mr.  Saunders 
I  holievo  it  nent  into  Mr.  Bull's  nursery.  There  appears  to 
.be  some  confuKiou  as  to  its  being  sold  to  Mr.  Loo.  I  had  it  from 
Mr.  Bull  himself  that  ho  presented  it  to  Mr.  Leo,  owing  to  Mr. 
Lea  being  so  greatly  titruck  by  its  beauty,  but  from  Mr.  Lee 
I  understood  ha  bought  it  with  other  plants.  At  any  rate  it  passed 
into  Mr.  Lee's  possession  and  there  flowered,  a  flower  being  sent 


to  Professor  Roiohenbach,  who  deacritted  and  possibly  named  tW 
plant.  Atthecommencementof  lastyearlbelieveMr.BuUlwught 
a  portion  of  the  original  plant  back  from  Mr.  Lee,  and  sold  on& 
part  to  Mr.Massaral,  the  well-known  Ghent  orchidist,  who  restJdit  at 
considerable  profit  to  M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen,  who  divided  the  plautr 
keepingoneportionhknBelf,theotharportioncoming,inexchaD^for 
another  rare  Cypripedium,  tome.  One  other  portion  of  tha  onginai 
plant  went  to  Mr.  Tantt's  well-known  collection,  the  price  panJ 
indicating  the  estimfttk>B  in  whioh  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr,  Tauti: 
beldit."  ,.„  .     .. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thore  ate  a  few  minor  diftareuces  in  th& 
aooonnlB  obtained,  hut  they  are  worth  pladng  on  record  in  refer- 
enoe  to  such  a  v^nable  ploDt-— L.  Casti.e. 

0I10HI09  AT  F0BE8T  HILL. 
The  following  Orehids  are  m  flower  just  now  at  Meesn.  John 
Laing  &  Sons'  Nursotiei,  Forast  Hifl,  London.  S.E.  — vi*.r 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  CatUeya  exonionsii,  C.  Triawe,  and  C.  Tnanw 
delicata,  Cypripedium  Boialli,  C.  Dominianum,  and  C.  insigne, 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  (fioa),  D.  infundibulum,  D.  fimbriatum, 
D.  haterocarpum,  D.  nobile,  D.  cceruleecens.  D.  (>endDlum,  D- 
Pierardi,  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  LycasU  Sitinneri,  Masdovallja 
ignea  (Pateraoni),  M.  polysticta,  M.  tovarensis,  Odontoglomanii 
Aleiaodrw  constrictum,  0.  gcande,  0.  Lindleyannm,  O.  Rosu 
majus,  Oncidium  eucuUatum,  O.  Forbesi,  0.  ornittwhynchum,  and 
Pilumna  f  ragrans. 

0RCHID3  AT  STUDLET  H0C3B,  KAMMEHSMITH. 
This  collection  has  bsen  previously  noted  in  this  Journal,  an* 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  large  numbers  of  CypnpediumB— 
soma  200  varieties— it  contains  with  many  rare  and  beautiful  forms 
in  excellent  condition.  On  a  recent  visit  I  found  the  following, 
amongst  others,  in  flower  :— C.  nitens,  a  cross  between  C.  villosum. 
and  C.  insigne  Maulei ;  the  doimal  sepal  is  in  the  way  of  Maulei, 
but  larger  ;  the  petals  wavy,  light  brown,  very  glossy.  C.  HMtwegi, 
beautiful  rose  colour,  in  the  way  of  C.  Roeili.  C.  A^us  Moensi,. 
vary  fine,  being  heavily  spotted  with  dark  purple  spots,  the  dor«l 
sepal  white,  with  green  liues  and  spflts.  not  so  large  at  on  the  pet^s. 
C.  AshburtoniiB  var.  caJospilum  is  the  heat  of  the  Ashburtoniie 
group  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  bige,  white,  tinged  with  green  and  veined 
with  purple  ;  the  lip  pala  purple  tinged  with  yellow  and  sbght^ 
blotched  with  purple.  C.  Petri,  beautiful,  figured  recently.  C- 
Marshallianum,  said  io  bo  the  only  plant  in  the  country,  the  tvaa- 
of  a  cross  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  venustnm,  the  parentage^ 
being  very  noticeable ;  a  distinct  variety.  C.  insigne  vw- 
sylhetense,  shorter  in  the  pouch,  and  more  thickly  and  largely- 
spotted  than  in  the  type.  C.  Tautiiannm,  a  charming  and  .distinct 
novelty,  described  in  the  Show  at  South  Kensington  on  the  19th. 
inst,,  when  it  reoeiveda  first-class  certificate,  and  was  described  in. 
this  Journal.  The  handsome  0.  venustum  wa»  represented  by- 
some  well  grown  and  vigorously  flowered  examples.  Amongst 
miscellaneous  Orchids  in  flower  we  noUd  the  old  but  stUl  good 
AnselUa  africana.  It  is  seldom  seen  so  well  grown  as  we  saw  it 
here,  and  is  worth,  therefore,  putting  on  record.  Zygopetalum. 
Maokayi,  another  old  favourite  :  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  leo^" 
dinum,  choice  ;  Lycaate  lanipea,  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  &c.  The 
condition  of  all  plants  ia  most  creditable  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  C- 
Cowky.— B. 

ORCHIDS  AT  TILOATB,  CRAWMT, 
Amo.SO  the  other  gay  and  choice  occupants  of  the  stoves  aniJ 

S'eenhouses  at  the  above  beautiful  estate  of  J.  H.  Nix,  &().,  the 
rchids  are  not  the  least  conspiuuons.  The  select  collection  of 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  Calanthea,&o.,  look 
full  of  vigour  and  furnished  withstont  growths  or  flowers  in  various 
stages  ;  more  especially  is  this  notable  in  the  Odontoglossum  bouse- 
There  are  about  one  hundred  plants,  chiefly  of  O.  Alexandne, 
0.  Pescatorei,  and  0.  triumphons,  with  stout  bronzy  green  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  healthy  green  foliage  that  are  quite  iu  chardotor  with 
tha  strong  fleshy  roots  and  stifi  flower  spikes  hearing  from  nine 
to  eighteen  flowers  on  a  spike.  In  the  collection  is  a  plant  of 
the  very  beautiful  Pilumna  fragrans,  valuable  at  this  time  of  the 
year  for  ita  highly  perfumed  and  pure  white  flowers,  the  throat 
only  having  a  slight  circle  of  orange,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  For 
buttonholes  or  sprays  it  would  be  well  adapted,  being  of  a  useful 
size  and  pure  colour,  with  a  sufficient  length  of  flower  stem.  Alt 
the  plants  are  potted  in  a  mixture  of  chopped  sphagnum,  peat  fibre, 
and  charcoal,  the  pots  being  previously  half -filled  with  broken  clean 
crocks.  Under  the  open  latticed  stages  on  which  the  plants  are- 
stood  are  cement  tanks  tha  whole  length  and  width  of  the  stage, 
which  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs  and  is 
used  for  watering  the  plante.  The  cement  path  is  also  constructed 
to  hold  about  2  inches  of  water,  and  a  latticed  grating  is  laid  over 
it  to  walk  on.  The  evaporation  from  thwe  tanks  forms  the  element 
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thai  those  plaAta^  enj^y  daring  ibeir growing 8ea8<^n,  battbere nee 
waaie  plugs  constructed  so  that  the  water  oan  be  let  out  when  tbe 
house  is  required  to  be  drier  in  tbe  winter  season.  Tbe  temperature 
is  never  allowed  to  go  below  48®  or  60°  in  tbe  winter  season.  Sbould 
a  plant  be  making  a  new  growth  while  it  has  a  flower  spike,-  the 
latter  is  removed  to  throw  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  new 
jgrowlh.  The  piarvellous. development  of  these  plants  that  were  . 
only  small  imported  pieces  three  years  ago  is  proof  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  hoQse  and  the  treatment  they  receive  is  another 
uistanoe  of  the  tbgugbtf  nl  work  s^d  intelligent  skill  displayed  by 
fiSx.  W.  Jordan,  the  gardeneri  io  everything  he  takes  in  haind>-»^  . 

c.  a  .  ^ 

•     PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

(.Ofntinved  from  ^age  60,) 

Amaryllises  out  with  the  stem  the  iull  length  are  grand  for 
large  glasses.  So  also-  we  occasionally  cut  trusses  of  Eucharis  and 
jDnantophyllum  with  long  steins,  and  all  these  should  stand  clear  of 
•every  other  flower  or  leaf.  Small  vessels  of  glass  or  metal  are  very 
pretty  set  about  tables.  It  is  the  worst  taste  to  crowd  these  ;  a  few 
aprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  with  a  leaf  or  two,  a  good  specimen 
bloom  of  a  Ohrysanthemtzm,  one  or  mo^  good  Boses,  or  a  spray  or 
'two  of  any  Orchid,  with  an  acoompanyhig  spray  of  Maidenhair 
•Peril  or  Asparagus  is  all  that  is  wanted.  When  flat  dishes  are,  used 
we  like  io  nil  these  with  whatever  is  employed.  Almost  any  kind 
of  flower  is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  not  tall.  In  arran^in^  them 
we  use  nothing  but  water  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh,  but  ml  m  with 
flome  green  material,. such  as  Boi,  sprays  of  Myrtle,  scented  Pelar- 

foniumsy  &c.y  Boses,  Chrysanthemums^  Eucharis^  Orchids,  Tulips, 
Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaf  especially,  Chinese  Primulas,  common 
Primulas,  Polyanthuses  Auriculas,  Camellias,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
&e.,  being  all  admissible.  ^  If  yerj  choice  flowers  are  used  a  good 
«pray  or  two  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  put  in  after  the  flowers  have  been 
^uranged,  and  standing  boldly  out  from  among  them,  gives  a  good 
flniah*  Certain  Grasses,  bits  of  Bamboo,  the  leafage  of  the  flowers 
Employed,  &c.,  may  all  be  used,  but  never  in  excess. 

In  small  rooms,  especially  those  with  low  ceilings,  small  plants 
4ind  the  smaller  flower  glasses  should  be  used.    In  cases  where 
groups  of  plants  are  wanted  one  can  hardly  have  too  many  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.      Isolepis,  Ficus  r^ens,  and  Panicum  variegatum,  Bam- 
laussv  Fortunei,  variegata,  small  plants  of  Asparagus  *  tenuissimus, 
jind  A.  plumoaus,  and  Cyperus  alternifolius  are  also  useful    If 
lowering  plants  are  scarce  these  can  be  used  as  a  full  groundwork, 
^tnd  just  a  few  plants  in  flower  dotted  among  them.    Indeed  in 
^ny  case  it  ia  well  to  avoid  making  groups  heavy  with  many  large 
plants. 

Bat  when  we  have  alT  arrangements  of  plants  completed 
there  are  numerous  little  points  to  be  observed  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  make  nowers  stand  as  long  as  possible,  and  in 
providing  a  continuous  supply.  If  plants  were  merely  taken  into  a 
room  for  a  day  or  two  it  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  when  they 
are  kept  there  for  many  weeks  then  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular 
Attention  to  see  they  do  not  suffer.  If  a  room  is  kept  only  mode- 
rately warm  there  ia  little  fear  of  harm,  but  when  they  are  kept  hot 
the  plants  in  dark  position  suffer  very  quickly.  Of  course  often 
^changing  is  perforce  the  rule  in  such  cases.  All  plants  taken 
into  rooms  should  be  in  good  health  (that  is  a  flrst  principle),  clean, 
no  insects  present,  and  the  roots  healthy  and  active.  Water  should 
l)e  given  before  it  is  placed,  and  afterwards  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
iiever  on  any  account  allowed  to  become  dry.  In  order  to  use  as 
little  water  as  possible,  and  make  sure  that  it  quickly  goes  through 
the  soil,  we  have  for  the  x>ast  year  or  two  used  warm  water  for  all 
house  plants.  An  occasional  syringing  with  warm  water  and 
«oap  or  sponging  the  leaves  with  the  same  mixture  will  keep  the 
plants  free  from  dust,  make  them  look  fresher,  and  be  better  for 
%heir  health. 

Flowering  plants  should  be  selected  which  are  not  quite  as  far 
in  flower  as  they  will  be.  This  applies  to  all  kinds,  Dutch  bulbs, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  as  well  as  others.  When  it  happens  that 
no  plant  will  be  tolerated  in  a  room  which  is  declining  ever  so  little 
in  beauty,  theiforceof  so  selecting  fresh  young  specimens  will  be  more 
readily  understood.  With  regard  to  cut  flowers.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of 
good  flowers,  that  the  proper  stage  to  cut  them  should  be  under- 
stood and  acted  on.  If,  for  instance,  a  number  of  Pelargoniums 
only  half  developed  in  the  truss  were  cut,  and  others  were  on 
the  plants  fully  developed,  the  result  would  be  that  the  latter 
would  be  past  before  using,  and  those  out  too  quickly  would  be 
wanted  later  on,  when  they  would  be  quite  as  good.  But  further, 
supposing  the  Pelargoniums  cut  were  the  only  ones  to  be  had,  there 
mij^ht  be  some  other  flower  developed  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
which  required  cutting,  and  thus  the  same  effect  would  ensue.  Of 
course  there  is  the  alternative  of  drafting  them  into  cooler  drier 


quarters,  but  where  an  establishment  is  in  ftdl  swing,  and  the  most 
wanted  out  of  everything,  it  does  not  pay  to  stop  a  growing  plant 
when  it  happens  that  the  more  growth  it  makes  the  more  it  flowers. 
Placing  flowers  in  water  during  winter  is  not  a  good  way  to  keep  them 
-—that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  expected  to  stand  any  time  in  vases.  It 
is  much  better  to  put  them  into  a  perfectly  cool  room,  either  in  a 
nearly  close  tin  box,  or  if  not  to  be  kept  long  they  may  lie  open. 
Of  course  every  flower  will  not  keep  in  this  way,  but  very  many 
do.  When  used,  the  end  of  the  stem  is  cut  oft  and  the  flower 
treated  to  a  little  warm  water,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to  cut 
froni  the  plant  as  wanted.  For  keeping  flowers  fresh. and  good 
nothing  excels  pure  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  arranged 
The  latter  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  not  only  on  account  of  itff 
appearance,  but  also  on  account  of  the  flowers.  Deep  stemmed 
glasses  are  easily  cleaned  by  means  of  brushes  on  flexible  wire 
stems,  the  upper  portions  bemg  rubbed  with  a  sponge  or  a  cloth« 
The  water  used  should  not  be  too  hot,  lest  the  glass  should  crack* 
When  well  cleansed  rinse  in  cold  water.  Dry  the  outside  with  ft 
proper  cloth,  fill  with  sufficient  lukewarm  water,  and*  then  arrange 
the  flowers.  The  next  day  the  glass  will  require  filling  with 
water.  Flowers  should  not  stand  longer  than  a  week  without  re^ 
arranging.  The  stems  of  good  flowers  should  be  washed  in  warm 
water,  a  portion  cut  off  each,  the  glass  again  cleaned,  and  fresh 
water  supplied. — ^B. 


MUSHROOM  HOUSE  WITH  A  GLASS  ROOF. 

Mushroom  houses  in  many  instances  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be  in  private  gardens,  and  the  gardener  is  blamed  for  any  defl- 
eiency  in  the  supply  of  this  delicious  esculent,  therefore  any  hints 
that  may  be  of  use  are  worth  recording.  The  roof  of  our  Mush- 
room house  being  in  a  bad  state,  we  thouffht  of  renewing  it,  atd 
the  question  arose  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  Having  carefully 
read  the  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms  by  Mr. 
Wright,  we  thought  a  departure  might  be  made  with  safety. 
Taking  as  our  guide  what  Mr.  Wright  in  the  above  treatise  caUs. 
the  easiest  of  Sn  systems  of  culture,  pages  75  and  76,  in  a  Melon 
or  Cucumber  frame  we  put  on  a  glass  roof,  using  quarter-inch  rolled, 
plate  glass  in  large  sheets  4  feet  6  inohe3  by  1  foofc  3  inches,  with  a 
6-inch  lap,  two  of  the  sh9et3  being  used  as  ventilators,  the  frame-, 
work  being  galvanised  T  iron.  The  house  is  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion, a  lean-to  behind  a  north  wall  with  the  beds  in  tiers  of  slate: 
slabs,  supported  by  cast  iron  and  heated  by  a  flow  and  return  pipe, 
placed  in  or  under  the  cast-iron  pathway. 

On  the  17th  September  we  spawned  our  first  bed ;  this  oame 
into  bearing  in  six  weeks.  On  October  17th  a  second  bed  was 
spawned,  and  this  came  into  bearing  in  seven  weeks.  On  November 
16th  we  spawned  a  third  bed,  and  this  also  came  into  bearing  in  seveii 
weeks.  The  quality  was  about  what  is  usually  found  in  private, 
gardens,  as  you  will  see  by  the  seven  I  enclose  to  show  you  the 
average  quality,  as  we  gather  them  every  morning.  I  may  mention, 
the  beds  are  20  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep  at  the  front,, 
sloping  to  1  foot  6  inches  at  the  back,  with  a  slight  covering^  o€ 
stable  litter  on  each,  which  answers  two  purposes,  keeping  both 
moisture  and  temperature  at  a  regular  point. 

I  will  now  tell  you  why  we  decided  on  using  glass.  We  only 
require  a  supply  of  Mushrooms  six  month)  in  the  year,  the  house 
being  empty  and  useless  the  other  part — ^at  least  four  months  ;  that 
is  what  we  will  cacdl  under  the  dark  system.  Now,  I  think  we  can 
make  the  house  useful  during  thest^  four  months,  beaides  being 
better  adapted  for  forcing  such  things  as  Bhubarb.  Asparagus 
and  Seakale  we  find  succeed  in  the  same  house  in  a  part  specially 
darkened.  All  things  considered,  we  think  we  have  made  a  decided 
improvement,  and  we  shall  be  very  pleased  if  any  of  your  readers 
are  able  to  pick  what  Mr.  Iggulden  calls  a  "  wrinkle"  out  of  the 
above  narration  of  facts . — ^A.  Hagg art. 

[The  Mushrooms  received  were  very  fine  indeed.] 

SIZE  VERSUS  QUALITY. 

While  this  question  is  under  consideration  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  if  other  authorities  would  follow  the  example 
of  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  record  their  opiniona 
thereon,  in  order  that  a  right  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to 
what  should  be  a  standard  of  quality.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  manv.  I  think  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
size  being  preferred  to  quality  is  to  be  found  at  the  Scotch  shows. 
For  example,  at  the  last  Edinburgh  International  the  first  prize  iti 
the  big  Grape  class  was  awarded  to  huge  unripe  exhibits,  while  the 
third  prize  in  the  same  class  was  awarded  to  as  neat  a  collection  as 
one  could  wish  for,  every  bunch  of  equal  size,  varieties  of  good 
quality,  perfectly  ripe,  and  without  a  blemish.  In  this  case  I  knew 
neither  judge  nor  exhibitors,  yet  I  felt  more  dissatisfied  with  thia 
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award  than  with  ainr  other  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Again^  we  find 
both  the  Veitch  !M!emoml  prizee  were  awarded  to  exhibits  where 
eize  predominated  and  quality  was  ignored.  I  commented  upon 
this  at  the  time,  and  was  told  it  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  is 
the  usual  loophole.  The  important  question  to  be  settled  now  is, 
How  is  this  loophole  to  be  stopped  ?  I  see  no  better  way  than  for 
committees  to  make  rules  and  adhere  to  them,  otherwise  they  are 
worse  than  useless,  as  was  the  case  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
the  rules  for  the  Jubilee  prize  clearly  stated  that  all  fruit  must  be 
ripe  and  fit  for  table,  yet  the  premier  honours  were  bestowed  upon 
exhibits  half  of  which  were  uneatable,  for  who  would  think  of 
using  Beurr^  Diel  Pears,  Warner's  King  Apples,  Green  Citrons,  and 
Palm  seeds  in  Au^st  ? 

Another  question  that  ought  to  be  settled  is  whether  Tomatoes 
are  to  be  classed  as  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  whether  they  may  be 
exhibited  as  either  or  both,  at  convenience  ?  If  Dr.  Hogg  would 
add  Tomatoes  to  his  "  Fruit  Manual  *'  it  would  perhaps  decide  the 
question.  At  the  show  mentioned  they  were  included  in  col- 
lections of  both  fruit  and  vegetables. 

There  are  many  societies  whose  funds  do  not  admit  the  com- 
mittee to  offer  prizes  for  separate  varieties,  a  prize  is  therefore 
simply  offered  for  black  Grapes ;  we  find  several  varieties  staged 
in  this  class,  the  judges  being  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  old 
Black  Hamburgh  that  they  awanl  the  prize  to  it,  whether  red  or 
black,  in  preference  to  other  varieties,  let  them  be  ever  so  good. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  last  year  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  the 
'^  khj  other  black  Grape  *'  class,  where  some  superb  Lady  Downe's 
received  the  first  prize  in  preference  to  "  ordinary  "  Muscat  Ham- 
burghs,  and  because  I  quite  agreed  with  the  judges  in  this  case  I 
was  advised  to  *'  taste  the  difference/'  but  I  did  not  do  so,  as  I  con- 
demn the  tasting  system  ;  it  often  disfi^res  exhibits,  and  I  main- 
tain that  unless  a  man  can  judge  with  his  eye  he  is  not  qualified  to 
judge  at  aU. 

Mr.  Thomson,  on  page  59,  condemns  large  things,  from  Grapes 
to  Gooseberries.  I  do  not  agree  with  such  a  sweeping  verdict,  as  I 
find  nothing  more  appreciate  than  Royal  George  Peaches  15  ozs. 
or  16  ozB.  each  ;  Elruge  Nectarines  10  ozs.  or  12  ozs.  each  ;  Presi- 
dent Strawberries  twelve  or  fifteen  fruits  to  the  pound,  while 
the  nearer  a  pound  each  Marie  Louise  Pears  are  the  better  they  are 
liked.  As  to  Melons.  If  the  sort  is  good  and  the  fruit  well  grown 
and  ripened  it  matters  very  little  about  the  size.  I  have  an  excel- 
lent green-fleshed  beautifully  netted  variety  producing  fruit  18  lbs. 
or  20  lbs.  each.  These  are  quite  as  good  in  quality  as  other  sorts, 
producing  fruits  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  each.  I  think  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  Apples.  If  the  variety  is  good  it  matters  little  how  large 
they  are  grown.  With  regard  to  Grapes.  If  the  variety  is  good 
let  us  by  all  means  encourage  large  berries,  as  they  contain  most 
flesh,  which  is  the  substance  most  relished.  I  do  not  believe  in 
small  berries,  which  are  mostly  skin  and  stones.  Where  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  is  well  grown  it  will  be  found  the  best  example  of  a 
good  Grape  that  I  know  ;  but  I  may  relate  a  curious  incident  in 
connection  with  this  variety.  In  1878  I  exhibited  good  samples  of 
it  at  Manchester,  and  only  received  third  prize.  This  wan  a  sur- 
prise to  many  as  well  as  myself.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  the  berries 
were  fine  but  deficient  in  stones,  many  of  them  only  containing 
two  or  three  each.  The  same  year  I  was  ordered  not  to  send  Black 
Prince  or  '*  Barbarossa  "  to  table  again,  because  the  berries  con- 
tained too  many  stones,  and  I  was  to  grow  Cannon  Hall  as  much  as 
jXMsible  on  account  of  its  few  stones    and   thin  skin. — J.    H. 

GOODACRE. 


I  HATE  been  driving  a  wedge  against  immoderate  size  in  floTf ers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  in  these  pages  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  D. 
Thomson*s  article  on  the  subject,  for  to  find  a  man  like  him 
casting  a  vote  against  immoderate  size  in  produce  leads  one  to  hope 
that  many  other  capable  authorities  will  foUow  suit  to  try  to 
disabuse  an  indiscriminating  public  to  avoid  mere  size  as  being  a 
"  delusion  and  a  snare."  I  &id  I  must  have  been  penning  a  letter  to 
a  correspondent  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomson  was  writing 
his  advice  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  (enclosed)  from  a  correspondent 
and  is  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  allow  my  seedling 
Potato  Faith  to  go  into  commerce,  as  the  public  fashion  now  dwells 
upon  such  large  produce,  especially  in  huge  Potatoes.  When  large 
types  of  Potatoes  offer  in  my  new  seedlings  I  invariably  destroy 
the  stock,  as  I  well  know  they  would  prove  a  delusion,  in  containing 
comparatively  too  small  a  quantity  of  nutriment  and  too  large  a 
proportion  of  water.  In  fact,  I  have  given  up  raising  Potatoes  for 
the  seed  merchant  or  for  market  purposes,  for  of  course  the  seeds- 
men or  the  purveyors  for  the  markets  purchase  only  what  they  can 
sell,  and  if  either  of  the  above  objects  is  your  case  I  fear  my 


Potato  Faith  would  not  suit  you.  It  is  a  Potato  suiiable  for  s 
connoisseur's  table  and  limited  garden  space,  and  it  is  what  may  ba 
termed  an  all-round  variety— viz.,  it  is  early  and  keeps  well  tiO 
planting  time  comes  round  again. 

'*  But  how  the  world  turns  round !  The  beginning  of  Faith  had 
its  origin  in  the  Vicarage  garden  of  Stanton  Lacey  in  1837  as  a. 
selection  from  the  old  Ashl^  Kidney.  Selection  only  was  thoughi^ 
of  in  those  days,  which  after  many  years  of  trials  was  found  to 

E reduce  no  permanent  improvement  in  types.  Tfien  f  oUowed  cross- 
reeding  by  pollen,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  handed  down 
the  110(3  of  our  best  old  varieties,  and  within  tiie  last  twenty  years  I 
have  blended  with  it  the  best  qualities  of  the  American  sorts,  and 
thus  obtained  a  pedigree  for  quality  distinctly  in  opposition  to  th& 
nnstudied  indiscriminate  monstrous  kinds  that  are  meant  merely  to 
satisfy  the  eye  and  the  breeches  pocket  rather  than  for  human 
sustenance.  Besides,  almost  every  sort  that  I  have  sent  into 
commerce  or  not  have  ji^ned  first-class  certificate  honours  at 
Chiswick,  and  the  beginning  of  it  was,  as  I  mentioned  above,  at 
Stanton  Laoey,  where  possibly  my  name  may  not  now  be  even 
known."— Robert  Fenn. 


GOOD  VEGETABLES. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  supplement  *<B.*s ''  remarks  on  page  26.  Snow- 
ball Turnip  fully  deserves  all  *'  B.'*  says  in  its  favour.  I  continue  to 
like  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  wUch,  I  suppose,  is  really  a  form  of 
Early  Erfurt. 

Sutton's  Little  Gem  Cabbage  is  the  earliest  and  most  delicate 
flavoured  Cabbage  I  know  ;  it  is  a  toeat  to  partake  of  a  dish  of  that 
variety.  All  the  plants  not  required  for  planting  out  and  left  in  the 
seed  bed  produced  small  and  beautifully  compact  heads  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  those  transplanted. 

Prince  of  Wales  Pea  is  an  old  and  well-tried  friend,  medium  in 
height,  FUperior  in  flavour,  an  enormous  cropper  when  well  grown,  and 
is  suitable  for  all  gardens. 

DeU*s  Crimson  Beet  with  me  holds  its  own  in  general  quality  against 
all  comers.  There  are  varieties  that  produce  foliage  of  a  deeper  pnrpler 
and  roots  of  slightly  deeper  crimson,  but  I  prefer  the  above  for  geneiaX 
cropping  and  eating  qualities  combined. 

Handsworth  li^ge  Late  White  is  the  best  late  Broccoli  I  have 
grown.  It  comes  into  use  in  May,  is  very  hardy,  very  delicate  in  flavoar, 
and,  after  ten  consecutive  years'  trial  of  it  it  has  never  disappointed  me, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  many  varieties  more  generally  known. 

Neepsend  Pink  Celery,  a  variety  local  to  SbeflSeld,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
crisp,  tender,  nutty,  and  scarcely  ever  *'  bolts,'*  It  is  the  most  leliable- 
variety  I  have  grown. — J.  Udalb,  Elford, 


THE  SIZE  AND  AGE  OF  YEW  TREES. 

I  HAVE  been  with  my  friends  measuring  several  big  Yew  trees  la 
the  south-east  comer  of  Hampshire.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  tho 
result  in  the  Journal  of  HortiotUturcy  with  a  view  to  learning  about 
other  big  Yews,  and  with  a  view  to  discussion  as  to  their  age  7  I  give 
the  circumference,  the  smallest  circumference,  of  each  of  four  trees  in 
three  neighbouring  churchyards : — 

ft.  in. 

1 .  In  Warblington  churchyard 18    4 

2.  In  Bedhampton  churchyard 20    D 

3.  n  »»  »»  20    5 

4.  In  S.  Hayling  churchyard 33    0 

Beckoning  a  year  for  every  line  of  diameter,  or  twelve  years  for  every 
inch,  this  would  give  to  the  Hayling  tree,  with  a  diameter  say  of 
11  feet,  or  132  Inches,  an  age  of  1584  years.  Will  any  of  your  readers 
contribute  any  information  as  to  big  Yews,  their  size,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  age  ? — P.  J. 


DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 


These  are  not  grown  nearly  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be- 
We  have  about  150  bulbs  in  pots,  some  of  them  in  4-inch,  and  tho 
remainder  in  3-inch  pots.  We  place  three  bulbs  in  the  former, 
and  one  in  the  latter  size,  and  some  have  three  blooms  to  each  bulb.  To 
have  these  in  flower  at  the  new  year  is  quite  a  simple  process.  We  pot 
the  bulbs  in  the  first  week  of  September,  stand  them  on  a  hard  bottom, 
and  cover  them  3  inches  deep  with  coal  ashes.  There  they  remain  until 
well  rooted,  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  slightly  shade  them 
for  a  week  or  so,  for  if  allowed  too  much  light  at  first  after  removing; 
them  from  the  ashes  they  are  apt  to  go  blind  and  not  flower.  As  to  the 
time  they  will  be  in  flower  all  will  depend  upon  how  they  are  managed. 
Never  place  them  in  strong  heat,  45^  to  60^  I  find  suits  them  b^t. — 
John  A.  Calthobpe. 


NEW  CANNAS. 

Cannas  are  recognised  as  useful  plants  for  sub-tropical  gardens  and 
large  conservatories,  but  they  are  not  generally  regarded  as  of  much 
value  as  pet  plants  in  houses  of  moderate  size.  In  France  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them,  and  scores  of  varieties  raised  of  most  diverse 
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eoloan  and  habit.  A  dwarf  ntce  bM  noir  been  tonned  with  large 
Bowera  havlDg  ezceptiooall?  broad  pelala,  and  Ihe  varieties  of  Ibk 
section  poams  coiuiderable  decorative  Taloe.  Some  Qoircrs  of  these 
were  shown  at  Sooth  KeoaiagtOD  by  Hettn.  H.  Cannell  4  Soqb,  Swanley, 
lait  year,  and  the;  call  attention  to  Fome  of  the  varieties  in  the  cut 
(fig;  14)  Undlj  lent  m  bj  that  Arm.  The  colours  vary  from  deep  crimson 
and  acarlet  looranfje  and  yellow,  either  teU-coIoured  or  spatted  and 
streaked  with  other  tints,  giving  them  in  some  cases  a  very  uaiqae  ap- 


the  sate  packing  of  all  ioft  frnit« ;  and  last,  bat  not  least,  becaase  the 
"sweet  "or  "fusty"  smell  which  is  always  present  is  most  objectionable. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  says  Mme  gardeners  of  considerable  emperiouce  use  dry 
moss  or  paper  shavings.  It  certainty  would  be  interesting  to  know  why 
Hr.  Pettigrew  prefers  hay,  which  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  seeing 
that  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  desci  ibing  the  eotire  arrnniiemGiit  of  the 
box  referred  to  that  hss  always  been  snch  b  success.  Hut  in  case  the 
box  should  be  turned  upsidedown  in  <U  transit,  "  which  is  b;  no  means 
an  aDheard.of  occurrence,"  I  am  nnable  to  see  how  Grapes  could  escape 
being  croshed  by  the  weight  of  Pi.ice,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  fcc,  being 


Fig.  IJ.— sew   CASSAS. 


pearance.  The  foliage  .ttso  differs,  bronze,  purplidb,  dark  and  light  green 
tints  prevallin^r-  A  long  list  of  new  varieties  is  given  in  Messrs. 
Cannell's  "Floral  Qnide." 

PACKING  FHUIT. 
This  Is  an  operation  most  gardeners  have  to  perform,  and  snccoss 
often  is  as  varied  in  packin);  fruit  as  in  cultivating  it.  The  hay  proce»i 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  page  8,  is  one  1  have  known  the  last 
forty  year«,  and  have  long  since  discontinued  it,  for  two  reisons— Srst, 
beoatue  It  is  of  a  flexible  natare  and  not  elastic,  which  is  so  essential  in 


I  suddenly  placed  on  them.  Kvi.lcntly  Mr.  Pettigrow's  Iwxes  have  always 
I  travelled  right  side  np,  which  is  most  creditable  to  the  officials  on  that 
!   particular  route. 

I         Again,  referring  to  Mr.  Peltigrcw's  mode  of  Grape  packinp,  I  fail  to 

'   sec  how  the  bloom  is  preserved.    The  large  bonches  we  tied  are  first 

I    placeii  in  tlie  four  corners  of  the  bon  and  then  wcdipsl  in  with  smaller 

bunches,  covering  them  with  psper,  and  on  the  paper  a  layer  of  hay; 

jet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Pettigrew'a  Grapes  always  look  as  fresh  after  the 

long  journey  as  it  they  had  b;en  newly  cut  from  the  Vines.    I  must 

pleail  ignorance  as  an  eicuse  tor  my  inability  to  citch  the  secret  ot  this 

'   suciess,  as  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  "  anything  "  touching  the 
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3tn  preserve  It.    Ur.  Pet^rei 

eptea,  tot  Fwcli  paokiag  U  exo 
mlliiig  tba  Peachea  la  the  iiuit«rUI,  »iid  t&en  dropping  them  into  tbeas 
"inpartiueDts,  U  quite  norel  to— B.  W. 


EVBHTS  OP  THE  Week. — To-oight  (Thuraday),  at  8  p.m.,  the 
Linneaa  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
at  which  it  is  announceil  that  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  will  contribute  a 
paper  on  "The  Fertilisation  of  Cattlcja  labiata  vat.  Mossia;."  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford  will  also  have  a  paper  on  "  The  Ferns  of  Simla."  The 
Boyal  Society  meets  on  the  same  da;  at  1.30  F.U.,  and  the  Society  of 
AxU  on  Wedneeday,  the  Sth  inst.  The  usual  Orchid  sales  will  1^  helil 
in  the  Cbeapside  Rooms  on  Friday  and  Tuesday,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Thursday  and  Wednesday. 

RBPERBINO  to  POIHSRTTIAS  PLANTED    OUT,    "  A.   H."  SayB  : 

— "  I  am  very  pleased  to  notice  that  at  least  one  other  person  has  a 
Poinaettia  planted  out.  Ours  has  only  been  planted  three  years.  The 
fint  year  wc  cut  a  head  that  measured  22  inches  across,  composed  ol 
eighty  bracts." 

The   VTeatheb   in   the   Koeth. — "B.   D."  writes: — "The 

weAther  was  very  mUd  up  to  the  afternoon  of  the  2tith  utt.,  when 
beat  set  in,  3°,  8°,  12°,  6°  of  frost  being  recorded  on  the  last  four  nights 
l>ariDg  the  night  of  the  24th  the  thermometer  in  the  open  stood  at  il\°. 
foe  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  oliserTed  tfaronghoot  in  a  cloudless  sicy.  A 
snowstorLU  was  pretty  general  over  Scotland  on  the  same  day,  drifts  of 
S  feet  and  upwards  being  reported  from  some  of  the  N.E.  counties.  On 
the  30th  ult.  in  South  Perthshire  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  with 
■DOW,  sod  frost  was  somewhat  keen."  In  the  south  of  Gogland  the 
weather  has  been  variable,  several  sharp  frosts  alternating  with  raio, 
•leet,  and  very  little  snow. 

Wb  learn  with  a  deep  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  many 

peiBona  in  this  country,  that  Pbofessos  Aba  Osat,  a  botanist  of 
world-wide  fame,  died  on  January  31st,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
This  gentleman  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
November  18th,  1810,  and  was  educated  fur  the  medical 'protessioD,  bat 
applied  himself  closely  to  botanical  studies,  to  which  ha  has  devoted  his 
whole  attention  since  1831.  In  136i  his  herbarium  amounted  to 
200,000  specimens,  wbich  with  a  library  of  2200  botanical  works  he 
prescntal  to  the  Harvani  University.  He  was  for  ten  years  President  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  connection  with  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  also  correspondent  and 
honorary  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His 
botanical  works  include  sereial  admiiablc  popular  treatises  that  are 
distinguished  by  a  singular  lucidity  of  eiprcssion,  and  his  "Flora  of 
North  America  "  is  a  moat  valuable  work  of  reference. 

We  also  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr,  J.  T.  IBVIKE 

BoswELL,  which  took  place  on  the  same  date — namely,  the  31st  ult. — 
at  Batmuto,  Fifeshire.  Dr.  Boswell  was  for  many  years  Curator  for  the 
London  Botanical  Society,  and  lecturer  at  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Middlesex  Schools  of  Meilicine  ;  but  his  chief  fame  as  a  botanist ' 
derived  from  the  fact  that  he  re-wrote  "  Sowerby's  English  Botany, 
most  extensive  work  in  twenty  volumes,  and  which  occupied  his 
attention  for  twenty  years. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.    Sutton  &  Sons'    useful  work,   the 

"  CCLTUKB  op  VEOETABLES  AND  FLOWEBS  PBOU  SBEDB  AND  ROOTS," 

has  been  awarded  the  first  onler  of  merit  anil  highest  prise  medal  as  a 
horticultural  book  at  the  Adelaide  International  Exhibition,  making 
seven  similar  awards  to  the  exhibits  of  the  firm  at  Adelaide. 

Hessbs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  have  received 

the  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Kennedy,  The  Gardens,  Downton 
Hall,  Ludlow,  Salop,  which  they  forwarded  to  us  as  requested: — "I  have 
this  day  sent  two  Sowers  and  foliage  of  a  plant  of  Cineraria  growing  in 


8-inoli  pot,  the  seed  belag  n^plied  by  yon  Ust.  year.  The  foliege 
17  Inche*  in  diamater  ;  obs  flower  being  2}  tnohet  acroM,  the 
other  21  inches.  la  it  a  common  oconrrence  to  see  them  lo  iMge  7  It  ia 
not  only  one  plant,  tot  I  have  three  doMn  in  flowti,  1  shoold  be  glad  If 
yon  would  forward  them  to  the  J»wrwU  of  HgrtieiOttTe  offioe  If  yon 
think  it  is  worth  while  doing  bo.  All  the  peofrie  that  have  been  here, 
Including  gardeners,  say  th^  never  law  inch  foliage  and  flowers  on 
Claerorlas  before.  I  may  also  state  that  the  planU  are  from  3  feet  to 
2  feet  9  inches  across,  and  are  grown  in  8-inch  pot&"  The  flowers  sent 
were  of  rich  colour  with  very  thick  florets,  and  the  leaf  ol  wonderful 


The  Livebpool  Hobticdltdbal  Abhociatios  held  their 

ninth  annual  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  proceeding*  a  lively  discussion  arose  between  Messrs.  Bardney  and 
Cox.  It  appears  that  the  Society's  receipts  for  the  last  year  or  two 
have  slightly  fallen  off,  while  the  amount  in  schedule  of  priiea  has  been 
increasing.  To  remedy  this  Mr.  Bardney  very  prudently  spoke  in  favour 
of  a  more  economic  schedule,  Mr.  Cox  in  a  very  energetic  manner 
defended  and  npbeid  the  Committee  in  provkling  so  liberal  a  prize  list, 
and  was  sure  that  the  couise  taken  was  a  wise  one  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Society.  The  question,  no  doubt,  will  be  tirought  forward  at  the. 
next  meeting. 

No.  13  of    the   Kbw  Bulletin  for    January   was  recently 

issbed,  and  contain)  a  continuation  of  a  subject  introduced  in  tlie 
November  number  last  year— namely,  "Colonial  Fruit."  The  Colonies 
under  consideration  are  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  AQstraJia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and  Mauritius.  Lists  of  fruits 
grown  Id  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  the  local  prices,  are  given. 
Thus,  iu  the  case  of  South  Australia  a  list  of  twenty-seven  fruits  is 
supplied,  with  the  times  when  they  ore  in  season,  the  relative  quantities 
and  prices.  For  example.  Grapes  are  said  to  be  in  season  from  January 
to  Hay  in  unllmltod  quantities,  at  7a.  Sd.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  Apples, 
January  to  October,  in  larger  quantities,  2s.  Sd.  to  Bs.  per  bushel ; 
Apricots,  December  to  January,  unlimited  quantities,  16s.  to  Zts.  per 
cvrt,  ;  Pears,  December  to  July,  3s.  to  6s.  per  bushel ;  and  Peaches, 
December  to  February,  ICs.  to  248.  per  cwt 

Mb.  John  F.  Pascoe  furnishes  the  above  particular,  and  he 

further  mentions  in  reference  to  the  export  of  fruit  to  this  eonntry  from 
Australia  that "  A  bushel  of  Apples  costing  in  Adelaide  4s.,  sent  to  Eng- 
land iu  the  ordinary  way  would  have  to  realise  nearly  9s.  to  pay  the 
shipper  net  cost.  To  give  an  example.  Per  Orient  st«amcr  'John 
Elder,'  I  sent  last  year  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  fifty  cases 
of  fruit,  which  realised  f  53  3s,,  a  good  price,  and  ought  to  have  shown 
good  proflt ;  but  the  expenses  were — Commission,  &c,  on  sale  by  com- 
missioners, £33   15s.  4d.  ;  freight  and  incidental  expenses,  £7  14s. — 

, total,  £41  9s.  4d.,  or,  deducting  the  cases  £2  10s.,  a  balance  of  £11  3s.  8d, 
from  the  sale  total  — about  4s.  Gd.  per  bosbel.  Considering  this  lot  con- 
sisted of  the  choicest  samples  obtainable  it  certainly  gives  very  little 
encouragement."  There  is  something  extraordinary  about  the  commis- 
sion charged  in  this  case,  and  over  GO  percent,  is  what  few  taleamen 
would  have  the  audacity  to  charge.  Those  who  i«member  the  fmit 
market  at  the  exhibition  mentioned  will  'also  remember  that  the  charges 
were  very  high. 

Kingston  and  Subbitoh  Chbtbamthemuu  Societt.— We 

are  informed  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  above  Society  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  offer  another  challenge  cupi  value  23  guineas,  with 
t\ie  usual  money  prizes. 

■  Mb.  W.  Dteb,  Park  House  Gardens,  Edgbaeton,  Birmingham, 

the  well-known  specimen  Chrysanthemum  grower,  desires  to  state  that 
he  has  found  Wood  li.  Sons'  liquid  mannie  powder  of  service  to  his 

A  LIST  of  seeds  for  the  year  1888  has  been  issued  from  the 

Caubbidoe  Botanic  Gabdbn  containing  the  names  of  those  in  stock 
tor  exchange  with  other  botanic  gardens,  as  well  as  the  names  of  plants 
of  which  seed  is  required.  The  list  fills  fifteen  closely  printed  pages, 
and  the  plants  are  arranged  under  their  natural  orders. 

WBiTisa  in  reference  to  ODB  Benevolent   Inbtitptions, 

"  D.  S."  makes  the  following  suggestion  ; — "  I  should  like  to  suggest  to 
the  committees  of  every  horticnitursi  society  in  the  kingdom,  that 
special  effort  should  be  made  by  each  society  to  help  the  funds  of  the 
Gardeneis'  Orphan  and  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Societies.    Even  on 
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annual  anbacription  from  eacb  would  do  a  world  of  good,  but  many 
societies  bavego^dly  aums  of  money  in  han<5,  and  could  well  spare  £5 
or  XIO  to  those  moat  deserving  cbarities.  Individual  members  also  can 
dathe  orphan  fund  especially  a  great  serrice  by  collecting  small  sums 
and  transmitUng  them  to  the^Seoretary.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Birmingham  Gar- 
deners* Association,  has  a  collecting  box  in  which  donations  from  a  penny 
upwards  are  welcomed,  and  he  has  already  remitted  to  tKe  iSecretary  a 
good  sum  of  money  ooUected  in  this  way.  In  these  times  of  depression 
generally,  and  in  gardening  especially,  the  calls  upon  these  two  charities 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  it  is  therefoxe  most  desirable  that  increased  funds 
should  be  possessed  by  the  executive  of  these  Societies,  and  I  think  that 
if  a  special  appeal  was  made  to  each  horticultural  society  in  the  kingdom, 
stating  what  each  was  doing,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  before 
each  Committee,  that  good  results  would  follow." 

Mr.  Richabd  Oilbebt  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  almost  merits 

a  free  advertisement  for  the  following  trite  observation.  He  writes — 
^  My  advertisement  last  week,  and  Mr.  D,  Thomson's  leader,  will  hand 
down  the  J^oumal  of  Horticulture  to  posterity  ?"  How  very  fortunate 
for  the  Journal,  and,  shall  we  add,  Mr.  Gilbert  7 

ilB.  Obadiah  King,  Secretary  of  the  Maidenhead  Hobti- 

CULTUBAL.  SocjETY,  luforms  US  that  the  annual  Show  is  fixed  for 
Thnnday,  August  16th,  1S88. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  north  of  England  naturalist,  Mb.  J.  D.  SiD- 

DALL,  OF  Chesteb,  has  recently  been  lecturing  in  Wakefield,  and  has 
given  much  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  local  gardeners  and  naturalists 
who  attended  his  fluent  and  interesting  extempore  discourses.    Mr.  Sid- 
dall  has  made,  a  special  study  of  the  Foraminifera  of  the  River  Dee, 
and  we  remember  a  year  or  two  since  seeing  a  microscopical  slide  he  had 
prepoied  containing  150  distinct  species  in  the  space  of  about  a  square 
inch.    A  lecture  was  also  devoted  to  the  Canadian  Water  Weed,  the 
Aoacharis,  which  was  discussed  very  fully.      He  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  its  rapid  increase  that  3000  tons  were  dragged  out  of  a  loch 
neat  Glasgow,  which  had  been  cleared  a  year  previously.    Mr.  Siddall 
stated  that  the  chief  reasons  why  the  plant  increases  so  rapidly  here 
wldie  \t  advances  but  slowly  in  America,  are  that  the  currents  of  the 
riven  are  much  slower  here  than  there,  and  also  contain  much  more 
refuse  or  pullntioiL    He  thought  it  would  gradually  die  away  and  dis- 
appear. 

Gabdenino  Appointment. — ^We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 

announce  that  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  late  of  Coombe  Warren,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  has  been  appointed  baillCE  of  the  estate  of  The  Brading  Harbour 
Company,  St.  Helens,  Isle  of  Wight.  His  address  will  be  Bay  View, 
Bnding,  Isle  of  Wight. 


THE   HOLLYHOCK. 


The  Hollyhock  has  recently  been  written  about  in  the  Journal, 
its  return  to  the  front  rank  of  florists'  flowers  being  prophesied,  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  predict  the  same  thing.  In  some  districts 
really  sood  Hollyhocks  are  shown  annually,  but  unfortunately  not 
from  the  gardens  of  many  cultivators.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
pity  indeed  if  those  majestic  flowers  had  been  allowed  to  die  out  of 
cultivation,  for  to  my  mind  they  are  the  most  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful the  autumn  brings  us.  Tmuoks,  however,  to  the  energy  and 
skill  of  some  horticulturists  who  have  taken  them  in  hand,  they  are 
saved  from  the  dying  out  process.  We  happen  to  have  one  of  these 
men  in  our  district---namely,  Mr.  G.  Finlay  of  East  Layton  Hall, 
who  has  certainly  the  best  Hollyhocks  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has 
been  at  work  with  them  about  eight  years,  and  has  wrought  wonders 
in  obtaining  new  and  excellent  varieties.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  plants  in  bloom  last  year,  and  what  a  marvellous  sight 
they  were !  The  colours  ranged  from  a  white  to  the  deepest  of  crim- 
sons and  purples,  some  of  the  flowers  measuring  8  inches  in 
diameter  without  the  guard  petals.  Mr.  Finlay  has  a  few  excellent 
seedlings,  and  has  a  good  stock  of  three  of  his  best,  which  I  believe 
he  intends  sending  out  next  autumn — namely,  Pride  of  Layton,  a 
beautiful  deep  salmon  coloured  variety,  of  splendid  form  and 
robust  constitution  ;  John  Finlay,  a  very  large  and  especially  deep 
flower,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  devoid  of  salmon  tint  (which  is 
unusual  in  Hollyhocks),  this  is  a  variety  of  great  merit,  also  of 
vigorous  constitution.  The  third  is  a  pink  of  the  most  perfect 
shape  and  lively  colour.  It  is  a  rosy  pink,  lighter  towards  the  base 
of  the  flower.  There  are  a  few  more  exceUent  seedlings,  but  as 
yet  not  a  large  stock  of  individual  sorts.    I  should  say  Mr.  Finlay 


has  twelve  seedlings  in  his  possession  that  would  surpass  any  other 
twelve  Hollyhocks  in  cultivation.  The  Layton  Hollyhocks  are 
famous  wherever  they  have  been  shown,  which  is  not  a  few  places, 
as  Mr.  Finlay  has  won  about  fifty  first  prizes  and  only  one  or  two 
'seconds.  The  much-dreaded  HoDyhock  disease  once  found  its  way 
into  the  Layton  collection  and  made  great  ravages  one  summer, 
but  he  set  to  work  and  completely  overcame  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  process,  too,  is  very  simple,  yet  effective,  and  I  daresay  Mr. 
Finlay  would  describe  it  if  desired  to  do  so. — F.  M, 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  a  note  from  Mr.  Finlay  on  the 
subject.] 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

JaNUABT   dlST. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
"  Anderton's  Hotel,"  Fleet  Street,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  Vice-President,  R.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  took 
the  chair  shortly  after  7  P.M.,  Mr.  £.  Sanderson  being  unavoidably 
absent,  the  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  Holmes,  with  others,  being  present.  Mr.  Holmes  read  the  ^po^^  ^^' 
the  past  year,  of  which  the  leading  points  were  as  follows  :— "  The  rek 
suit  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the 
past  twelve  months  may  be  truthfully  recorded  as  that  of  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Good  and  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  in  each  of 
its  departments,  while  its  finances  have  been  equal  to  the  heavy  strain 
imposed  thereon.  The  September  Show  was  again  considcied  both  good 
and  interesting,  although  the  early  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  do  not 
as  yet  seem  to  have  taken  a  very  firm  hold  of  popular  favour.  Pahlias 
and  Gladioli,  however,  formed  as  before  a  very  attractive  display.  Of 
the  November  f6te  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said.  It  was  in  every  re- 
spect the  largest  and  most  attractive  Exhibition  ever  yet  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society.  The  buildings  were  well  filled  during  each  day, 
while  in  the  evening  the  crowds  were  enormous,  no  less  than  10,000 
persons  (exclusive  of  staff  entrances)  passed  through  the  turnstiles  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Show.  The  January  Show  was  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  any  preceding  year.  Chrysanthemums  were  largely  staged, 
although  as  yet  the  object  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  midwinter 
Show  has  not  been  largely  fulfilled  by  the  introduction  of  many 
■naturally  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  Floral  Committee 
steadily  carried  on  its  work  during  the  season,  and  its  decisions  in  every 
instance  carefully  debated. 

"  The  business  meetings  of  the  Society  will  for  the  future  be  held  at 
*Anderton's  Hotel,'  Fleet  Street,  the  Society  having  outgrown  the 
accommodation  of  its  old  quarters,  and  Fleet  Street  being  considered 
to  be  more  central,  and  consequently  more  convenient,  for  its  members 
generally.  The  Committee  desire  to  tender  their  very  hearty  thanks  to 
all  donors  of  special  prizes,  and  especially  to  the  Tiustees  of  the  Veitch's 
Memorial  FuekI  for  the  liberal  grant  of  medals  and  cash  during  the  past 
season." 

The  balance-sheet  was  next  road,  from  which  it  appears  that  about 
£700  have  been  received  and  expended  during  the  past  year,  leaving  a 
small  favourable  balance  besides  the  reserve  fund,  which  Mr.  Starling 
stated  now  amounts  to  £78.  Subscriptions  were  received  from  432 
members,  but  the  number  has  been  considerahly  increased  at  the  last 
two  or  three  meetings.  Both  the  report  and  the  balance-sheet  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
Auditors. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Lady  Lytton,  The  British 
Embassy,  Paris,  had  signified  her  willingness  to  become  a  patroness  of 
the  Society,  a  number  of  Fellows  and  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Wimbledon,  Tooting,  and  Pembroke  Societies  were  admitted  into  affilia- 
tion. The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers,  the  following  being 
unanimously  returned  : — President,  E.  Sanderson  ;  Vice-President;  B. 
Ballantine ;  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Starling ;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Holmes ;  and 
Auditors,  Messrs.  Crane  and  Drain,  juo.  In  accordance  with  the  rule 
passed  at  a  previous  meeting  one-third  of  the  General  Committee  retire 
annually,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  following  were  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  caused,  and  who  retire  in  1891 — namely,  Messrs. 
W.  Blake,  F.  Bingham,  Lewis  Castle,  W.  Davey,  F.  J.  Long,  J.  Newton, 
R.  Nichols,  R.  Payne,  R.  E.  Reeve,  J.  Udale,  J.  Williams,  and  H.  C. 
Wildman.  It  was  proposed  and  adopted  that  the  Floral  Committee 
should  be  elected  at  the  first  General  Committee  meeting,  that  it  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members,  and  that  one-third  of  these  shall  retire 
annually.  Liberal  special  prizes  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  R  ading, 
Wood  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  and  H.  Canncll  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were  then 
announced  to  be  offered  at  the  November  Show. 

Several  projects  for  the  present  season  next  came  under  consideration, 
and  the  first  was  a  proposal  that  the  Society  should  h;ld  a  provincial 
show  in  the  north  of  England,  concerning  which  Mr.  Holmes  read  some 
corresj:ondence  that  had  passed  between  himself,  Mr.  Morton  of  Dar- 
lington, and  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Hon.  *  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  The  general  feeling  of  the  membera  present  was  in  favour  of 
the  idea  if  it  co^ald  be  carried  out  without  incurring  any  material 
financial  risk,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Sub-Committee,  comprising  Messrs.  Bevan,  Castle,  Gordon,  Dean,  and 
Rundell,  for  full  consideration  and  to  prepare  a  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  General  Committee.  Until  this  matter  is  settled  it  was  felt  that 
the  dates  of  the  Society's  shows  could  not  be  all  fixed,  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  November  Show  should  be  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  that 
1  month. 
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With  reference  to  the  proposed  reyislon  and  extension  of  the  c»talofne 
there  was  a  short  discumion,  some  membera  thinking  a  select  list  was 
required,  and  others,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  majority,  thought  it 
should  be  rendered  aa  complete  as  possible.  This  also  was  finally 
referred  to  a  Bub-commlttee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cwtle,  Gordon, 
Wynne,  and  Harman  Payne,  who  will  prepare  a  scheme  foe  the  consider- 
ation o£  the  General  Committee. 

It  was  decided  ttiat  the  representatives  of  affiliated  societies  should 
he  entitled  to  only  one  vote  whether  they  reprMcnt  one  or  more  societies, 
and  Mr.  Rundell  earnestly  pressed  for  a  definltiou  of  the  term  amateur 
that  would  admit  a  number  of  growers  who  cannot  compete  with  any 
chance  of  success  under  the  prcseat  arrangements.  He  thought  an 
amateur  might  be  defined  aa  one  who  "does  not  employ  skilled  labour, 
anil  who  doea  not  sell  plants,  cuttings,  or  flowers." 


s&fe- 


R03E3  FOB  A  COLD  WALL, 
I  WAS  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Journal  ha.i  devot«d  a  Sf  eciul 
column  to  Rose-growing,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  lome  o(  our  Bose- 
growing  friends  would  givemeallstof  the  twelve  bait  Boses  for  planting 
on  a  wall  facing  east  and  north-east,  somewhat  exposed.  I  wish  to 
have  this  wall  covered  with  Roses  soon  as  pOBsible.  Would  your  readera 
suggest  any  evergreen  creepers  as  nurses  to  the  Roses  f  I  enclose  a  list 
of  eleven,  and  shall  be  gUd  to  see  opinlona  on  them  ;— Bemie  Johnson, 
Charles  Lefebvi^,  Madame  Berard,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
Atmii  Vibert,  Celine  Forestier,  Victor  Verdier,  Dundee  Bambler,  Qloire 
de  Dijon,  and  Bouquet  d'Or.— .A.  J,  BaowN. 

HBUOBIAL  TO  THE  LATE  M.  FRANCOIS  LACHABME. 

M.  LevSqce,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  in  Paris  and  Lyon* 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  memorial  at  the  grave  of  this 
noted  Rose  grower,  has  asked  me  to  distribute  some  circolars,  invitin? 
the  co-operation  of  English  Rose  growers.  Naming  the  request  to  sime 
members  ot  the  National  Rose  Society  it  was  suggested  Ibat  it  would 
be  a  graceful  act  if  the  contributions  of  the  English  growera  look  the 
form  of  a  medallion  with  an  English  inscription  on  the  tomb  or  monu- 
ment, and  on  conveying  this  sn^estion  to  M.  LevSque,  he  writes  that 
they  would  gladly  accept  such  a  contribution,  and  would  give  the 
English  m-moria!  a  place  of  honour.  Either  Mr.  D"Ombrain  or  I  would 
be  happy  to  receive  any  contributions  to  this  fund,  which  I  need  hardly 
recommend,  so  well  was  Lacharme's  name  known  to  all  rcearlans. 
Snbscriptioas  of  6s.  to  10s.  would  sutBce  for  all  that  is  Deceaaary.— 
Geobob  Paul. 

r03es  under  glass, 

If  the  nnripe  ends  of  shoots  have  not  been  removed  from  Marshal 
Niel,  R8ve  d'Or,  William  AlUn  Kichardson,  Beine  Marie  Henriette,  and 
others  of  similar  habit  of  growth  that  are  trained  under  the  roof  of 
greenhouses  and  other  cool  structures,  it  should  be  done  at  onca. 
Growths  that  are  too  weak  to  flower  may  also  be  removed,  for  they  only 
have  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  plants  and  no  advantage  is  gained.  Train 
and  regulate  the  shoots,  and,  if  aphides  exist  upon  them  fumigate  the 
structure  with  tobacco  until  they  are  destroyed.  T(  completely  eradi- 
cated at  this  period  they  will  not  giTC  much  trouble  when  the  plants 
come  into  flower.  Red  spider  is  also  very  likely  to  exist  upon  some  of 
the  old  foliage,  and  it  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  it  will 
prove  troublesome  the  whole  of  the  season.  Annual  attacks  of  this 
insect  are  often  due  to  their  eiiatence  on  the  plants  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  being  frequently  overlooked,  and  with  increased 
beat  their  injurious  effects  are  quickly  visible.  Wash  the  plants 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sofUoap  one  ounce  to  each  gallon  of 
warm  water,  in  which  has  been  stirred  a  2.inch  pot(ul  of  sulphur.  This 
can  remain  upon  the  plants,  and  will  do  them  no  harm  until  the  season 
for  syringing  freely  arrives.— B.  L. 

B0DDI?{G  ROSES  OK  THE  SEEDLING  BRIAR. 
I  iNTBifD  budding  a  few  hundred  Boses  on  the  seedling  Briar  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour  In  his  little  work  ("  Kose-Grow- 
ing").  The  seed  was  sown  the  early  part  of  January  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  box  was  placed  in  a  good  position  in  the  Roaa  house  where 
the  seed  will  germinate  very  gradually.  The  varieties  which  I  wish  to 
increase  are  chielly  Teas,  and  will  be  dwarfs  for  [ot  work ;  and  as  I  am 
not  quite  certain  which  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  getting  the  Briars 
in  the  best  state  possible  by  the  time  the  operation  will  have  to  he  per- 
formed, I  should  be  glad  it  Mr.  Gllmonr  woald  be  kind  enough  to 
state  in  the  colnmn  you  devote  to  Roses  whether  the  Briars  produced 
from  this  seed  if  brought  on  uader  favourable  conditions  will  be  ready 
for  budding  by  July  next,  and  the  best  plan  in  managing  the  Briars, 
whether  to  grow  and  bud  them  in  pots  or  plant  them  out  in  well  pre- 
pared ground,  and  if  planting  the  Briars  out  should  be  advised  the  most 
suitable  time  to  have  the  work  done.— R. 


PEAS  AND  POTATOES. 
Now  so  many  are  btisy  preparing  their  seed  liats  (wrhapi  a  few' 
vord^  in  addition  to  the  oontnhntiona  of  Uesars.  I^^nlden,  Hair, 
and  Hurpby  in  the  kat  two  issaes  of  onr  Journal  may  be  accept- 
able. Begardini;  Mr.  Muir's  selection  of  six  Peas,  I  cannot  find 
fault  with  Lightning  and  Prodigy,  for  I  have  grown  neither,  bnt  I 
certainly  thii^  Dake  of  Albuiy  is  preferable  to  Telegi^b.  Ihave 
grown  both  for  several  years,  and  nave  now  discarded  Telegraph  as 
bein^  not  so  good  a  bearer,  not  so  good  quality,  and  also  not  so  good 
looking  as  Duke  of  Albany,  which  I  have  foaod  sncoeed  both  in 
heavy  and  light  soils.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  ftlao  is  that 
Duke  of  Albany  is  a  better  show  Pea.  Wotdaley  Wonder  I  am 
tryins  this  year,  and  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Muir  bears  ont  what  I 
have  heard  from  others  as  to  its  good  qualities.    Veitch's  Perfec- 


a  very  good  looking  dish,  and  thej  do  not  belie  their  appearance  or 
name.  I  wantod  to  harvest  some  seed,  but  I  could  not  save  them 
from  the  pot,  for  no  other  Pea  would  satisfy  the  household  powers. 
Another  Pea  which  I  found  to  be  a  ^eat  b<Mirer  with  high  quality  ia 
Duke  of  Connaught,  early,  and  it  continuaa  a  considerable  time  in  use. 

^r,  Igguldeu  likes  Village  Blacksmith  Potato,  but  I  can  see 
nothing  good  in  it.  I  have  grown  it  on  light  and  on  heavy  Und, 
and  liked  it  on  neither.  Its  appearance  is  not  in  its  favour,  and  if 
cooked  in  their  jackets  the  Potatoes  are  very  apt  to  fall  to  pieces 
whan  taking  off  the  very  thick  akin.  I  have  not  foand  it  a  great 
bearer,  although  the  hanim  has  been  ranu>aut.  I  most  say  a  word 
for  my  favourite  Yicar  of  Laleham,  for  I  have  always  found  it  of 
good  quality,  and  it  suits  me  better  than  any  other  because, 
although  floury,  it  does  not  break,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  be 
diseased.  Cole's  Favourite  I  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Iggnl- 
den  will  favour  us  by  telling  ns  where  it  is  proonrable,  and  I  thril 
then  be  pleased  to  try  it  on  his  strong  recommendation.  Raiding 
Basset  ia  a  good  Potato  in  all  points,  but  I  have  foond  it  some- 
times crack  very  badly  indeed,  as  noted  by  your  correspondent 
"E.B." 

Hr.  I.^gulden  ignores  three  of  the  best  Potatoes — Victor,  which 
I  have  found  best  of  all  for  frame  culture  and  early  work ;  a 
kidney  with  a  beautiful  skin,  short  haulm,  and  of  good  quality. 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  I  always  find  of  good  quality  (and  its 
price  in  the  London  markets,  although  it  has  a  coloured  uin,  shows 
how  it  is  appreciated),  is  also  a  great  bearer,  and  the  baulm  not 
being  too  strong  does  not  exhaust  the  land  The  third  Potato,  to 
which  I  would  draw  Mr.  Iggulden's  attention  as  worthy  of  a  trial, 
is  Duke  of  Albany,  which  has  the  advantage  over  Beauty  of 
Hebron  of  a  white  skin.  It  is  a  seedling  from  that  variety,  and  is 
in  all  points  identical  except  of  better  quality.  Sutton's  Nos.  36 
and  44,  now  Satisfaction  and  Masterpiece,  were  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  latter  being  vary  late  in  starting  into  growth  will  be  found 
Tory  useful  for  late  planting  without  a  Toes  of  vigour. 

I  strongly  agree  with  what  Hr.  Thomson  says  as  to  siie  in 
Potatoes.  I  stronily  object  to  large  Potatoes,  and  always  choose 
medium-sized,  I  might  sav  small,  Potatoes  for  my  table.  Ending  the 
smaller  the  Potato  the  t>etter  the  quality.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
variety  that  will  beu  a  heavy  crop  of  medium-siied  tabers  with  few 
chats,  having  a  dwarf  but  not  tender  hanlm.  This  is  what  I  want 
to  obtain,  but  what  so  far  I  hive  found  unprocurable. — H.   S. 


OXER  A  FULCHELLA. 

FnoK  Fiiudjll  Court  Oaideus,  Bletchingley,  specimens  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  meetings  of  tbe  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society  at  South  Kensington,  but  do  exhibit  from  that 
cst.iblishmeut  recently  has  attracted  so  ranch  attention  as  the  flowering 
shoots  ot  Oiera  pulcbella  shown  on  January  10th  this  year.  There  was 
no  hesitation  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Floral  Committee  in  awarding  a  first- 
cIjbs  certificate  for  it,  and  the  honour  was  so  well  merited  in  this  case  that 
it  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  sometimes  considered  neces- 
sary. New  flowering  plants  ot  rellly  sterling  merit  are  too  seldom 
brought  into  noticF  now  outside  the  numerous  Orchids,  and  such  an 
adLlition  as  this  is  therefore  all  the  more  welcome. 

Oiera  pulchella  is  a  handsome  climbing  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Verbooaces,  related  to  the  Clerodendrons,  and  Is  a  native  ot  Xew 
Calednnia,  where  it  was  found  during  La  P^rouse's  voyage.  A  plant 
was  flowered  at  Fendetl  Court  in  December,  IBBG,  and  this  has  flowered 
freely  again  this  year,  aa  tbe  specimen  exhibited  well  indicated.  The 
plant  is  a  strong  climber  with  smooth  bright  green  elliptical  opposite 
leaves,  and  the  llawera  arc  borne  in  dense  pendulous  axillary  cymes. 
Tbe  corollas  are  white,  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  two  li 
and  a  greenish  white  calyx  of  four  sepals. 
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Mi^'*  ^""^  ^^"^  "'^  '^  chacga  of  the  Pendell  Coirt  Qardena,  has   I   will  not  injure  it.     Train  it  on  the  glaas  end  of  a  hooM  np  a  rafter,  or 
oMiginglj  fnmiahod  the  following  ooUaral  particolMi :—"  The  Oxera  is   I   along  the  ridge  of  the  hooM,  say  where  there  is  a  lantern  top,  as  these 


FiQ.  I6.-0XERA   FULCHELLA. 


an  extremely  free-growing  shrubby  climber,  producing  immense  cymes  J 
of  white  flowers  nsoallyaboat  Christmas.    Tbey  aie  freely  produced, 
both  nzillary  and  terminally,  on  the  ripened  wood.     Therefore,  to  secure 
the  proper  ripening  of  tlie  wood  the  p^ant  must  be  aSoided  plenty  of 
light ;  indeed,  it  cannot  have  too  mach,  even  fall  expoaun  to  the  son  | 


are  the  poeitions  which  wonld  suit  it  beet.  Our  plant,  both  this  and 
last  year,  had  by  far  the  finest  floweis  on  the  glasn  end  of  a  cool  etove, 
where  the  temperature  during  winter  Is  kept  at  about  65°  to  60°,  A. 
fair  degree  of  tem)ieratare  such  as  I  hare  mentioned  Is  neceasary  to 
Bower  Ii,  although  the  plant  will  live  tlirongh  the  winter  in  oidliutfy 
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I  rtxtremji^y^' 


greenliouse  temperature ;  \>\ii  under  such  treatment  we  failed  to  "flower 
it,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  moved  to  its  present  position  two  years 
ago  that  anything  satisfactory  was  done  with  it.  It  flowered  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  again  this  year  about  the  same  time — Christmas.  It 
is  by  no  means  particular  as^  to  soil,  but  a  good  friable  loam  seems  to 
suit  it  best. 

"  It  is  easily  propagated  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds, 
which,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  It,  are  produced  rather  freely ; 
but  cuttings  inserted  rotind  the  edges  of  a  pot  In  sandy  soil  and  placed  in 
a  propagating  frame  root  in  a  few  weeks,  and  if  potted  and  liberally 
treated  may  be  expected  t^  flower  in  about  a  year,  much  depending  on 
the  time  of  year  at  which  the  cuttings  were  inserted.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  this  is  the  first  ancf  only  plant  which  has  flowered  in  England — 
possibly  in  Euro|;i<e — aiid  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  trade  ;  Sir  George 
Macleay  having  jyrought  the  plant  to  England  when  travelling  abroad  a 
few  years  ago."  • 


ROTAL  HOTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JuDaiNO'from  the  various  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  Journal  and 
other  channels  of  information,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  an  under- 
current of  dissatisfaction  exists  on  tbc  nominations  for  the  new  Council, 
or  some  of  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  opposition  can- 
didates will  be  run  at  the  furthcoming  meeting.  One  is  heard  of  who 
has  only  quite  recently  been  made  a  Fellow,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
his  elevation,  while  another  is  not  a  Fellow,  though  possibly  he  may  be 
enrolled  at  the  next  meeting.  We  shall  see.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
already  nominated  is  also  a  very  new  Fellow,  and  has  done  nothing  for 
the  Society  in  the  past.  Bo  long  as  the  Sopiety  does  not  include  among 
its  older  suppori^rs  gentlemen  who  are  competent  to  serve  on  the 
Council,  whether  as  amateurs,  tradesmen,  or  gardeners,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  sought  for  outside  ;  but  surely,  as  a  matter  both  of  justice 
and  policy,  old  supporters,  if  equally  competent  with  new  comers, 
shoo  Id  be  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  in  the  filling  of  vacancies. 
I  am  ona  of  those  who  cannot  understand  how  persons  can  join  any 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  getting  placed  into  positions  which  they  covet. 
If  I  were  to  join  to-day,  and  be  placed  m  oftJce  to-morrow  so  to  say,  I 
should  feel,  even  il  I  had  no  wish  for  the  distinction,  that  the  public 
would  regard  me  as  taking  a  step  for  my  own  exaltation,  instead  of 
being  animated  with  a  desire  to  support  the  Society.  Having  been  a 
Feliow  of  the  Society  a  few  months  I  am  free  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  should  certainly  object  to  be  placed  on  the  CouacU  to  the  exclusion 
of  competent  persons  who  have  been  supporters  of  the  Society  for  years. 
Holding  thesd  views  I  shall  not  give  my  vote  to  anyone  who  has  only 
quite  recently  joined  the  Society,  as  though  he  may  have  not  done  so  with 
the  object  of  personal  distinction  he  could  still  have  joined  before  and 
given  himself  a  better  claim.  In  my  opinion,  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors.— A  New  Fellow. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  CULTURE  SIMPLIFIED. 

THE   PLANTING  OUT   SYSTEM. 

In  drawing  your  readers'  attention  to  the  above  system  of  treat- 
ing Primulafl  tlux)Uffh  the  summer,  I  do  so  with  a  desire  of  urging 
others  to  try  the  plan  themselves.  Having  placed  a  few  dozen 
plants  outside  at  the  end  of  last  June,  which  were  lifted  at  the  end 
of  September,  with  the  result  that  they  have  flowered  profusely 
since  the  last  week  in  October,  I  can  with  confidence  reconunend 
this  mode  of  growing  Primulas,  particularly  to  amateurs  who  wish 
to  retain,  old  plants  another  season.  I  would  advise  those  who 
possess  plants  that  will  be  flowering  from  now  to  May  to  plant 
them  outside  in  June  \  such  will  not  need  much  hardening  previous 
to  being  planted.  If  they  are  planted  about  2  feet  apart  in  a 
position  rather  shaded,  not  under  trce9,  but  with  a  few  hours'  snn  on 
them  through  the  early  or  latter  part  of  the  day,  it  would  be  of 
benefit  rather  than  otherwise.  Those  desirous  of  giving  the  plants 
a  little  fresh  soil  when  they  are  planting  might  do  so  with  ad- 
vantage, but  it  is  not  reallv  necessary,  for  they  will  grow  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  If  fresh  soil  be  used  the  finer  the  better,  for 
then  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  can  bo  readily  removed  when 
they  are  lifted  without  injuring  the  plants.  I  have  several  plants 
that  had  the  soil  removed  from  the  ix)ots  until  they  could  be  placed 
in  5-inch  pots. 

I  intend  sowing  seed  early  in  March,  with  a  view  of  having 
the  plants  ready  for  planting  out  in  cold  frames  in  June,  where 
they  will  remain  until  the  autumn.  I  believe  this  idea  will  answer, 
and  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  to  provide  a  large 
niimber  of  planta  for  decorative  purposes.  Not  half  the  work 
will  be  required  when  they  are  planted  out  in  frames  as  when 
they  are  grown  in  pots  through  the  summer.  I  find  the  young 
plants  always  do  well  in  their  early  stages,  when  they  are  growing 
m'  pans  and  boxes  ;  therefore,  I  think  they  will  do  well  when 
planted  out  in  frames  for  three  or  four  montns  through  the  season, 


and  at  a  time  wlieri  gardeners  are  fully  occupied.  If  this  method  of 
planting  the  old  Primula  plants  outside  was  to  become  adopted 
there  would  be  a  great  many  more  growers  of  this  most  beautifiu 
plant.  If  they  could  be  purchased  in  May  or  June,  and  treated 
m  the  manner  described  above,  I  think  those  not  even  possessing  a 
cold  frame  could  have  them  flowering  through  the  autunm  and 
winter.  Seed  sown  in  the  autunm  would  produce  plants  readdy 
for  placing  outside  in  May  and  June  followiM.  If  growers  of 
plants  for  sale  were  to  find  there  was  a  demand  for  them  at  the 
time  indicated  I  am  sure  they  would  soon  avail  themselyes  of  the 
opportunity  and  be  in  a  position  to  supply  plants  at  a  roaaonable 
cost. — T.  F.  B.,  Lancashire, 

[The  specimens  with  others  that  were  received  in, September 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  sucoeas  of  the  simple  method  of 
culture  described.] 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  ORCHIDS. 

CA.  paper  by  Mr.  LeirU  GmU?,  read  before  the  Chieiriek  0>irdeiien'  If  atiul  Improvement 

AaooclatioQ,  Jaaoary  tsih,  iSSi] 

The  title  of  this  paper  was  chosen  with  the  express  obiect  of  avoid- 
ing any  expectation  of  a  formal  or  elaborate  essay,  and  to  permit  a 
gossipping  discoarse  on  matters  orchidic,  with  an  occasional  straying 
into  bypaths,  and  perhaps  a  little  horticultnral  moralising  on  the  way. 
If  I  can  thas  provide  you  with  a  few  subjects  for  reflection,  and  sundry 
hints  of  general  applicability!  it  is  of  course  all  you  desire  and  all  I  can 
undertake  this  evening,  not  j^tecausc  the  subject  is  limited,  but  because 
it  is  so  wide  that  it  would  only  be  possible  to  deal  thoroughly  with  one 
portion  or  to  glance  hurriedly  over  it  generally,  and  the  latter  coarse  ia 
preferable,  as  we  can  thereby  avoid  many  technicalities  that  are  apt  to 
become  tiresome.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  a  few  considerationa 
respecting 

ORCHIDS  A3  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Orchids  unfortunately  have  many  defects,  and  the  greatest  of ^  these 
to  the  minds  of  s^me  very  worthy  and  thoroughly  useful  persons  is  that 
their  economic  value  is  extremely  small.  They  do  not  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  exquisite 
vanilla  flavouring  to  please  the  palate  occasionally,  those  who  derive  a 
large  portion  of  the  pleasures  of  their  existence  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing obtain  so  little  from  the  Orchid  family  that  they  can  afford  to 
despise  it  most  vigorously.  We  are  told  that  utilitarianism  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  very  rightly  too,  but  with  many  this  also  seems  to  mean 
a  dreary  kind  of  puritanical  existence,  the  abolition  of  refinement,  and 
the  general  assumption  of  corduroy  vestments.  Then,  again,  we  cannot 
look  to  Orchid  culture  for  a  remedy  in  the  prevailing  agricultural  de- 
pression, nor  can  we  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  claim  for  Orohids 
the  financial  advantages  of  the  humble  Mushroom  as  depicted  in  the 
inimitable  Wrightian  style.  They  are  rather  more  expensive  to  grow 
than  Cabbages  or  Turnips,  and  lastly,  they  constitute  the  favourite 
hunting  grounds  of  many  voracious  and  prolific  insects. 

Such  are  the  principal  defects  of  the  Orohids  as  garden  plants,  and 
having  given  them  their  full  weight  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what 
can  be  set  off  against  them.  As  civilisation  advances  and  wealth 
aocumulates  in  any  country,  demands  arise  for  what  are  termed  luxuries— 
i.<?.,  something  outside  and  beyond  what  is  essential  to  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  life.  These  modes  of  disposing  of  surplus  pecuniary  possessions 
of  course  vary  greatly  with  the  dispositions  of  the  fortunate  mdivkluals 
who,  luckily  for  the  other  portion  of  the  community,  are  generally 
desirous  of  doing  so.  In  old  countries  or  prosperous  new  ones  the  better 
form  of  this  is  seen  in  the  patronage  accorded  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  this  country  the  exceptional  development  of  horticulture  has 
been  entirely  due  to  the  •same  cause.  In  the  United  States  of  North 
America  the  increase  of  capital  has  also  resulted  in  a  wonderful  advance 
in  horticulture,  and  it  seems  that  our  cousins  are  surpassing  us  in  real 
gardening  enthusiasm  as  they  already  have  in  some  other  matters.  Is  it, 
therefore,  surprising  that  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  should 
be  devoted  to  plants,  and  amongst  them  especially  to  Orohids  1  In  pro- 
vincial gardens  the  first  requirements  are  good  supplies  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  then  come  the  plants,  and  in  not  a  few  establishments  where 
decoration  is  largely  carried  out  this  is  now  a  highly  important  depart- 
ment. Around  large  towns  it  often  happens  that  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  grown  in  gardens,  and 
then  the  owner  delights  himself  with  his  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  hardy 
plants,  or  Orchids,  according  to  the  length  of  his  purse  and  his  own 
partialities  ;  or  perhaps  he  is  a  man  of  large  sympathies,  and  then  they 
all  cjme  in  for  a  share  of  his  regard.  It  consequently  happens  that 
suburban  gardens  abound  in  examples  of  good  plant  culture,  while  for 
gerieral  "  all-round  "  establishments  we  must  usually  go  to  the  provinces. 
In  the  former  gardens  we  find  the  greatest  extension  of  Orehid  culture 
in  recent  years,  successful  merchants  and  **  City  men  "  have  taken  them 
in  hand  as  their  especial  favourites,  and  collections  have  multiplied  with 
surprising  rapidity.  Regarding  Orchids  simply  as  luxuries  there  have 
been  sul^tantial  reasons  for  this  popularity,  as  no  thoughtful  person 
with  the  smallest  capacity  for  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
could^ail  to  admire  their  strangely  handsome  flowers,  singular  formation, 
varied  and  rich  colours.  A  more  intimate  acquaintuioe  with  and 
extended  knowleilge  of  them  invariably  develope  that  admiration  into  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  such  as  distinguishes  all  true  horticulturists,  and 
which  some  petrified  persons,  wrongly  named  ntilitarlans,  are  incapable 
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of  experiencing.  The  man  who  has  no  loTe  for  flowess  or  masic,  or  who 
does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  and  an  exaltation  of  the  mind  In 
<X)ntemplating  a  beantif  al  landscape,  is  a  near  approach  to  a  soul-less 
creature. 

But  Orchids  are  more  than  mere  luxuries,  for  they  comprise  some 
of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be  grown  fpr  durability  of  their 
flowers  and  decorafcfre  value.  Take,  for  instance^  such  an  old  favourite 
as  Dendrobium  nobile,  whicb  stands  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  flowers, 
floriferousness,  and'  ease  of  culture.  Anotber  old  inhabitant  of  our 
houses,  Cypripedinm  Insigne,  the  flowers  of  which  will  last  for  weeks 
when  cut,  is  a  similar  example.  The  graceful  Calanthes  of  the  Veitchi 
and  vestita  types  are  almost  indispensable,  together  with  the  lovely  L»lia 
autumnalis  and  L.  anceps  for  winter  use,  while  Lycaste  Skinneri  and 
a  host  of  grand  Cattleyas  furnish  floral  charms  that  cannq^t  be  over- 
rated. Some  of  the  crimson  coloured  Cattleyas  are  now  great  favouirites 
for  table  decoration,  as  under  artificial  light  their  marvellous  colours 
are  seen  to  pertection,  possessing  a  richness  that  is  quite  unique  in  the 
floral  world.  For  bouquets  and  buttonholes  the  exquisite  Otiontoglossum 
bf  the  crispum  type  ar6  general  favourites,  and  the  supplies  of  these 
now  sent  Into  the  London  flower  market  would  have  been  considered 
extraordinary  a  few  years  ago.  When  market  growers  take  a  plant  in 
hand  it  is  certain  that  no  fantastical  qualities  have  caused  them  to  do 
fio,  but  it  affords  a  ijroof  that  a  demand  exists  which  is  difficult  to 
satisfy.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  houses  devoted  to  Odontoglossums, 
and  in  some  extensive  nurseries  they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  planted  out  in  the  side  beds  and  watered  with  a  hose,  like 
hedding  plants. 

This  brings  ns  to  sihother  part  of  the  subject,  which  deserves  a  f e^ 
observations — ^namely, 

OECHID  GROWINa. 
^   Whenever  plants  of  any  kind  have  just  come  into  notice  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  attending  their 
culture,  and  if  one  or  two  people  beoome  fairly  successful  they  attained 
a  proportionate  degree  of  fame. 

In  what  might  Jbe  termed  the  early  days  of  modem  horticulture,  there 
was  not  the  same  readiness  to  communi&ite  for  the  general  good  the 
experience  thos  gained  as  there  is  as  at  the  present  time.  Cultural 
flecrets  were  often  guarded  as  jealously  as  possible,  and,  as  in  a  few  very 
lare  instances,  they  are  even  now.  Happily,  however,  the  berticnltural 
press  has  assisted  in  dissipating  such  prejudices,  and  .encouraging  a  true 
freemasonry  amongst  gardeners.  Until  quite  recently  the  culture  of 
Orchids  was  regarded  as  of  excepttonal  difficulty,  but  many  have  helped 
to  prove  that  such  id'-as  are  completely  erroneous,  and  the  o  ily  danger 
now  is  that  growers  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  become 
careless. 

The  chief  key  to  successful  Orchid  growing  is  close,  thoughtful  ob- 
servation, and  tbe  same  key  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  one  in 
cvei7  department  of  the  gardener\s  art  whatever  a  man's  experience  or 
position  may  be.    General  rules  can  be  readily  furnished,  but  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  their  application  must  depend  upon  individual  experi- 
ence, which  will  modify  them  according  to  the  varying  circumatanoes 
under  which  .they  may  have  to  practise.    I  am  familiar  with  many 
examples  of  able  cultivators  who  have  made  considerable  fame  in  one 
garden  by  their  successful  .produqtions,  but  who,  when  removing  to 
other  localities  have  for  a  time  completely  failed  in  the  culture  of  the 
plants  they  had  made  a  special  study,  until  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  peculiarities  of  their  new  situation.     In  a  somewhat 
similar  way  we  nnd  an  Orchid  or  some  other  choice  plant  thriving  in 
one  g^en,  while  perhaps  in  a  neighbouring  place  it  is  never  satisfactory. 
Even  in  the  same  establishment  and  in  one  house  there  are  certain 
situations  which  seem  to  suit  some  plants  better  than  others,  and  which 
ean  only  be  discovered  by  a  man  who  takes  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
work,  and  who  watches  his  charges  closely. 

\  An  instance  of  this  is  afford«i  by  the  lovely  Vanda  coerulea .  which 
la  found  in  many  gardens,  but  too  seldom  in  its  best  condition,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  large  experience  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  says  that  it  is 
most  strange  in  its  likings  and  disllkiogs,  sometimes  succeeding  in  a 
warm  house  sometimes  in  a  cool  one,  and  the  only  way  when  a  place  is 
found  that  appears  to  meet  its  requirements  is  to  let  it  remain  there. 

We  often  wish  that  collectors  and  travellers  who  have  such  excep- 
tional advantages  for  noting  the  local  surroundings  of  Orchids  in  their 
native  habitats  would  favour  us  with  more  particuhirs  than  they  do. 
This  could  easily  be  accomplished  without  betraying  the  exact  where- 
abouts to  rival  trade  collectors,  and  it  would  be  an  Immense  assistance 
to  cultivators  at  home,  who  often  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  plants 
in  experimental  search  for  the  rij^ht  conditions  to  provide. 

In  his  most  entertaining  book  of  travels,  "  The  Himalayan  Journals," 
8ir  Joseph  Hooker  has  given  a  very  interesting  reference  to  the  plant 
just  noted — ^viz.,  Vanda  coerulea,  which  is  worth  repeating.  It  is  as 
follows  :— "  Near  the  village  of  Lernai  Oak  woods  are  passed  in  which 
Vanda  coerulea  grows  in  profusion,  waving  its  panicles  of  azure  flowers 
in  the  wind.  M  this  beautiful  Orchid  is  at  present  attracting  great 
attention  from  its  high  price,  beauty,  and  difficulty  of  culture,  I  shall 
point  out  how  totally  at  variance  witji  its  native  habits  is  the  cultivation 
thought  necessary  for  it  in  England.  The  dry  grassy  hills  which  it 
inhabits  are  elevated  3000  to  4000  feet :  the  trees  are  small,  gnarled,  and 
▼ery  sparingly  leafy,  so  that  the  Vanda  which  grows  on  their  limbs  is 
fully  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  There  is  no  moss  or  lichen  on  the 
branches  with  the  Vanda,  whose  roots  sprawl  over  the  dry  rough  bark. 
The  atmosphere  is  on  the  whole  huraid,  and  extremely  so  during  the 
lains ;  but  there  is  no  damp  heat  nor  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  at  the 


flowering  season  tihe  temperature  ranges,  between  60^  and  80^ .  There  is 
pouuch  sunshine,  and  both  air  and  bfvrk  are  dry  during  the  day.  In  July 
and  August  during  the  rains  the  temperature  is  a  little  hq^her  than 
above,  but  in  winter  it  i falls  much  lower,  and  hoar  frost  forms  on  the 
ground.  Now  this  winter*s  cold,  summer*s  heat,  and  autumn's  drought, 
and,  above  all,  this  constant  free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  the  winds  of 
heaven,  are  what  of  all  thinga  we  avoid  exposing  our  Ojchida  to  ijix 
England  :  it  is  under  these  conditions,  however,  that  all  ■  tbo  finer 
OrcMdeae  grow," 

One  evident  requirement  of  Vanda  coerulea  is  plenty  of  light,  and 
Kr«  J.  Godseff,  who  has  lately  been  travelling  in.  ^he  United  ^^^i^^  for 
Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.,  tells  me  that  he  saw  some  hundreds  of  plants  of 
this  Vanda  in  the  house  at  Mr.  W.  S.  ](imbairs  establishment,  Bocbester, 
New  York,  with  a  profusion  of  flue  blue  flowers  such  as  are  never  seen 
in  this  country.  .  Under  a  clearer  sky  the  coloure  of  most  6rchid  flowers' 
are  much  mord  intense  than  here,  and  this  is  seen  even  in  Belgium,  and 
some  well-known  varieties  or  hybrids  would  be  scarcely  reoogiUsed  as 
seen  there,  so  much  richer  do  the  colours  become.  These  facts  point  to 
the  necessity  of  admitting  all  the  light  possible  to  plants  grown  «in  our 
thick  atmosphere,  but  even  this  has  led  to  extremes  and  bad  results. 

Diffused  light  is  what  is  required,  and  shading  cannot  be  altogether 
dispensed  with  In  the  summer  under  any  circumstances.  Of  course 
most  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool  house  Orchids  always  require  pro- 
tection from  the  direct  rays  of  powenfulaun,  but  some  experiments  have 
been  tried  with  Cattleyas  and  other  tropical  Orchids  tnab  have  been 
rather  discouraging  to  growers.  I  remember  visitUig  a  private  collection 
of  Orchid^  in  the  north  .of  England  a  few  years  ago  which  contained 
some  remarkably  fine  Cattleyas  and  Laslias  with  leaves  almost  as  hard 
as  leather,  of  a  dark  bronzy  green  colour  in  some  cases.  The  plants 
were  exposed  to  an  unusually  free  ventilation,  and  were  very  rarely 
shaded,  indeed  I  believe  for  some  time  It  was  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  plants  flowered  in  an*  astonishing  manner,  and  during  several 
seasons  they  came  under  my  observation  were  extraordinary  in  that 
respect,  but  a  short  time  afterwafds  they  were  sold,  passing  into  the 
hands  of  several  growers,  and  in  my  wanderings  I  have  found  them  in 
widely  separated  gardens  both  north  and  south.  All  alike  had  found 
they  were  seriously  defective  in  the  number  of  roots,  and  some  have 
since  collapsed  even  under>  the  best  management.  This  rootless  condi- 
tion might  be  attributed  to  several  circumstances,  but  the  most  probable 
seems  to  be  that  the  continual  exposure  to  bright  siin,  combined  with  a 
very  free  ventilation,  had  necessitated  such  frequent  and  excessive 
supplies  of  water  that  the  roots  "had  been  gradually  destroyed.  It  seems 
strange  to  talk  about  giving  an  Orchid  too  much  water,  but  it  can  be 
done  under  such  conditions,  and  it  is  an  atmosphere  regularly  charged 
with  moisture  that  is  chiefly  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  plants 
in  the  hottest  weather,  rather  than  frequently  deluging  the  roots  in  the 
pots  with  water.  Ventilation  in  suitable  situations  might  be  much 
more  liberally  provided  than  is  usually  the  case  with  advantage,  and  a 
little  morning  and  evening  sun  is  beneficial  also,  but  the  results  I  have 
seen  do  not  encourage  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  non-shading. 

In  the  flowering  of  Orchids,  which  is  apparently  so  greatly  encouraged 
for  a  time  under  the  system  ab'eady  described,  there  is  also  another  point 
worth  consideration.  It  is  an  extremely  weakening  process,  and  small 
plants  of  anything  choice  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  flowers 
long,  nor  to  expand  many,  or  they  are  apt  to  terminate  their  existence 
rather  abruptly,  and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  see  a  few  £5  or  i^lO  notes 
vanish  in  this  way.  Phalcenopses  in  particular  are  yery  liable  to  flower 
abundantly  for  a  year  or  two,  which  the  delighted  owner  regards  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  cultural  skill,  and  then  they  sink  into  a  rapid 
decline,  or  dwindle  for  several  years  before  they  recover.  The  fogs 
which  play  such  havoc  in  town  and  suburban  gardens  save  the  lives  of 
many  weakling  Phalaenopses  by  destroying  the  flowers  which  their  owner 
cannot  bring  hunself  to  voluntarily  sacrifice.  But  with  many  Orchids 
the  flowers  last  nearly  as  long  when  cut  and  placei  in  water  as  when 
remaining  on  the  plants,  and  there  is  then  no  excuse  for  allowing  them 
to  suffer.  There  is  another  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
devote  a  few  remarks — i.e„ 

ORCHH)  GROWERS. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  writer  contributed  to  one  of  the  gardening 
papers  a  letter  containing  an  expression  that  is  very  much  like  a  deli- 
berate slander.  Referring  to  the  constitution  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
he  remarks  concerning  the  orchidists  that  "the  bulk  of  these  know 
little  and  care  less  about  other  flowers."  Either  this  writer  knows  very 
few  orchidists,  or  his  mind  is  cUuded  with  very  dense  prejudice^  and 
strangely  enough  in  the  same  letter  he  pays  a  well  deserved  compliment 
to  one  of  the  best  examples  that  could  be  adduced  in  controverting  his 
statement — ^viz.,  Mr.  James  .Douglas.  I  have  a  wide  circle  of  Orchid- 
growing  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  respecting  nine- tenths  of  them 
that  assertion  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  There  has  always 
been  an  ignorant  prejudice  against  specialists  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  only 
the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  present  time,  with  the  corresponding 
development  of  wider  views  that  is  dissipating  this.  Young  men  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  aphorism,  "  Know  something  of  everything  and 
everything  of  something."  It  is  advantageous.  Indeed  essential,  to  have 
as  wide  a  general  knowledge  as  possible,  but  to  give  any  man  a  chance 
of  excelling  in  these  days  he  must  descend  to  the  minute  details  in  some 
one  study  or  branch  of  his  business  and  become  a  specialist.  This  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  the  benefit  of  society,  as  it 
requires  a  life's  study  to  rnasier  any  particular  subject  now  ;  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  centuries  has  often  to  be  analysed  before  a 
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student  can  do  mach  as  an  original  investigator.  In  horticultare  we 
have  abundant  examples  of  specialists  who  are  also  first-rate  ''all 
roand "  gardeners,  and  a  few  visits  to  the  gardens  managed  bj  sach 
men  woidd  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  antiquated  prejudices  that  some 
people  possess.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  for  instance,  has  made  his  fame  as  a 
Uhrysanthemum  grower,  bat  all  who  have  visited  Swanmore  Park  or 
seen  his  vegetable,  fruit,  and  plant  exhibits  at  shows  can  testify  to  his 
abilities  as  a  thoroughly  practical  cultivator.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  is  another 
example  of  a  similar  kind  As  already  noted,  he  has  long  made  a  special 
study  of  Orchids,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Great  Gearies  Gardens 
a  visitor  would  think  that  their  superintendent  made  a  specialty  of 
everything  under  his  charge.  The  same  could  be  said  of  many  gardeners 
who  have  made  specialties  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  sach  as  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  scores  of  others  who 
are  very  far  from  being  one-idea  men. 

Even  amongst  amateurs  themselves,  who  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  entirely  devoted  to  particular  hobbies,  plenty  of  in- 
stances oould  be  given  of  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  who,  while  select- 
ing one  class  of  plants  for  an  especial  share  of  their  attention,  have  yet 
an  extended  interest  in  plants  generally.  Baron  Schroder  is  well  known 
as  a  distinguished  amateur  orchldist,  but  he  is  almost  as  partial  to  his 
Bhododendions  and  other  outdoor  plants,  and  he  knows  them  as  well. 

My  experience  is  that  the  men  who  are  contented  with  mediocrity 
in  everything  are  not  the  men  with  the  largest  minds,  nor  do  they,  as  a 
role,  attain  to  the  best  situations.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  I 
advocate  all  young  gardeners  becoming  orchidists,  but  if  a  younic  man 
has  a  partiality  for  any  one  branch  of  his  business  let  him  give  his  best 
attention  to  it,  while  not  neglecting  the  other  essential  parts,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  excel.  He,  however,  is  a  happy  man  who  is 
prepared  to  adapt  his  specialty  to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  may  be  surrounded  in  different  situations. 
The  fact  is  that  the  additional  Exertion  needed  to  master  any  subject 
must  invariably  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mental  powers  generally, 
for  the  mind  requires  training  and  developing  as  much  as  the  body. 
Best  assured  that  when  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  self -improve- 
ment by  working,  reading,  and  thinking?  is  earnestly  regarded  as  a  duty 
by  young  men,  tJ^ey  will  soon  find  that  it  also  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  life. 

FLOWEBING  BOUVAEDIAS  WITHOUT    ARTIFICIAL 

HEAT. 

That  Bouvardias  are  accommodating  plants  as  well  as  being  very 
choice  when  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand  admits  of  no  doubt,  but 
when  a  good  supply  of  flowers  can  b6  had  %  ithout  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat  to  flower  the  plants  in,  Bouvardias  are  doubly  valuable,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  do  not  possess  a  large  amount  of  glass  room.  The 
large-flowered  white  variety,  Humboldtl  corymbiflora,  produces  an 
abundance  of  fragrant  flowers  during  September  and  October,  when 
other  flowers  are  becoming  scarce  ;  add  to  this  the  bright  scarlet  variety 
elegans  and  the  delicate  pink  of  Vreelandi,  and  you  l^ve  varieties  suffi- 
cient for  an  early  supply  of  these  useful  flowers.  The  next  question 
which  suggests  itself  is,  Where  are  these  plants  to  be  flowered  without 
heat? 

If  plants  of  these  varieties  are  on  hand,  having  flowered  last  season, 
these  should  be  at  once  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  if  the  plants  are 
young,  otherwise  cut  to  one  eye  if  the  stock  plants  are  old  ones  and 
freely  furnished  with  branches.  A  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started  is 
a  capital  place  for  them,  as  the  moisture  and  daily  syringings  assist  the 
Bouvardias  to  break  freely  into  growth,  or  failing  these  a  Cucumber  or 
Melon  house  will  suffice.  To  increase  the  number  of  plants  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  when  procurable,  those  about 
2  inches  long  taken  off  with  a  heel  answer  best.  A  brisk  bottom  heat 
and  the  protection  of  handlights  or  a  propagating  frame  are  the  best 
means  of  procuring  quickly  struck  plants.  The  soil  best  suited  is  equal 
parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal  use  of  sharp  silver  sand. 
\¥hen  roots  are  formed  and  growth  commences  ventilate  gradually,  as 
the  plants  are  liable  to  flag  if  exposed  suddenly  to  the  air.  Remove  them 
when  ready  to  a  shelf  or  position  close  to  the  glass  in  a  temperature  not 
less  than  60°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  durinj?  the  day.  When  the 
plants  are  4  inches  high  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  leader  to  induce  the 
formation  of  side  shoots,  and  shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as  re- 
quired. Gradually  harden  them  until  tbev  can  be  placed  in  cold  frames 
toward  the  end  of  April.  The  stock  plants  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  just  before  growth  commences,  replacing  them  In  pots  into 
which  the  roots  will  go  comfortably,  using  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
peat,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  dash  of  finely  ground 
bones  and  some  sand.  Pinch  the  points  out  of  each  shoot  when  2  inches 
long.    Harden  them  similarly  to  the  younger  plants. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  during  the 
summer,  and  to  flower  in  later  on.  We  plant  ours  in  pits  following  a 
crop  of  Potatoes,  by  levelling  the  soil  which  contains  a  plentiful  supply 
of  decayed  leaves  ;  adding  a  small  portion  of  peat  and  some  bone  dust 
we  get  a  compost  which  suits  them  well,  and  they  grow  vigorously 
and  fiower  freely.  Much  depends  upon  the  growth  made  by  the  white 
variety  for  the  future  fiowering.  The  stronger  the  growth  in  reason  the 
finer  the  trusses.  Plant  sufficiently  low  in  the  pit  to  allow  of  a  free 
growth,  so  that  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  not  rub  against  the  glass, 
or  they  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  early  frost  in  October,  this  is 
why  pits  are  better  than  cold  frames.  The  middle  or  end  of  May  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  them,  allowing  sufficient  space  between  them,  and 


as  the  current  year's  plants  will  not  make  more  than  half  a  dozen  shoots 
from  the  bottom  this  will  guide  the  planter  as  to  the  distance.  The 
growths  should  not  be  topped  more  than  twice,  or  succeeding  growths 
will  not  be  so  strong.  Keep  the  pit  nearly  close  for  a  few  days  until 
new  roots  are  formed,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  until  growth  is  fairly 
started.  Admit  air  gradually  as  growth  fwivances  until  the  lights  can 
be  removed.  Give  the  plants  a  vigorous  syringing  every  afternoon  ^ 
supply  water  fa^ely to  the  roots,  which  maybe  supplemented  when  the 
fiower  buds  appear  by  liquid  manure  not  too  strong.  If  black  aphides 
attack  the  pomts  of  thj  shoots,  as  they  sometimes  do,  dust  the  parts 
affected  with  tobacco  powder  in  the  afternoon,  and  syrinee  off  in  the 
morning.  Repeat  this  in  a  day  or  two  until  the  plants  are  clean.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  place  on  the  lights,  giving  abundance  of  air,  gradually 
reducing  it  as  the  flowers  expand  and  the  nights  grow  colder.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  cover  the  lights  with  mats  to  protect  from  early 
frosts.  The  centre  or  extrrme  point  of  each  branch  will  produce  the 
first  blossoms.  If  care  be  exercised  in  cutting  the  blooms  side  growths 
will  be  produced  freely,  which  will  in  turn  fiower  abundantly.  By  this 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  pits  of  this  character  we  have  been  able  to 
cut  fiowers  freely  until  the  middle  of  November  in  a  mild  autumn.^ 

E.  MOLTNEUX. 


OUR  NATIVE  FERNS. 


I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  above  plants,  and  I  for   one 
am  much  obliged  to  those  friends  who  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
minding the  lovers  of  Nature's  beauty  that  there  are  in  the  British 
Isles  plants  of  such  beauty,  and  we  have  them  in  such  variety  that  they 
appear  as  if  intended  to  suit  all  tastes.    The  distinct  varieties  may  be 
counted  by  hnndreds,  and  I  believe  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  in 
asserting  that  no  other  country  with  only  nineteen  genera  of  Ferns  and 
only  forty-three  species  possesses 'so  many  distinct  varieties   as  the 
British  Islea    Tet  these  beauties  of  our  native  land  seem  to  be  far 
from  attracting^  that  share  of  attention  they  ought,  and  in  our  esti- 
mation deserve  to  do.    No  doubt  there  are  some  reasons  for  this,  and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-appestr- 
ance  month  after  month  of  any  reference  to  them  or  their  merits  in 
such  journals  as  yours  and  others.    We  see  one  or  two  advertisements, 
but  seldom  a  word  to  commend  them  to  the  public.     I  hop)  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  a  short  paragraph  in  your  valuable  naper 
two  or  three  times  a  year  would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  acceptable  to  many  of  >  our  friends.    I  can  speak  for  myself 
that  the  first  tning  I  look  for  in  the  Journal,  or  any  other  horticultural 
paper,  are  the  Fern  notes.    I  was  much  pleased  recently  to  learn  that  a 
bequest  has  b^n  made  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.    A  gentleman  at 
Usk  bequeathed  4000  British    Ferns,  representing  over  1000  named 
forms,  so  that  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  those  gardens 
will'  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  and  judging  for  themselves  the 
merits  of  our  native  Ferns. 

I  will  now  refer  to  several  other  causes  which  I  think  have  helped 
to  put  our  native  pets  in  the  shade  of  late.  Mr.  F.  W.  Stansfield 
says  some  years  ago  classes  specially  for  British  Ferns  were  not  un- 
common in  exhibition  schedules  ;  but  these  are  in  many  schedules  now 
supplanted  by  the  extremely  indefinite  hardy  Ferns,  a  term  so  vague 
that  dispates  as  to  its  meaning  are  as  common  as  exhibitions,  and  I  en- 
dorse Mr.  Stansfield's  opinions.  But  they  suggest  something  further  to 
my  mind.  I  would  ask.  How  much  has  bad  judging  had  to  do  with  the 
present  way  of  scheduling  Ferns  ?  for  I  can  assert  from  my  own  experi- 
ence that  that  few  who  are  calleil  in  to  judge  in  these  parts  know  the 
difference  between  hardy  exotic  and  British  Ferns,  and  this  explains  to 
my  mind  the  reason  for  schedules  being  altered  to  hardy  instead  of 
British  Ferns  and  exotics.  Then  again,  supposing  there  are  twelve 
plants  staged  as  hardy,  and  half  of  them  are  exotic,  how  many  judges 
are  there  who  could  tell  whether  the  exotic  plants  were  hardy  or  half-, 
hardy  ?  I  rather  fancy,  if  put  to  the  test,  they  would  be  found  want- 
ing. I  would  suggest  that  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  altered, 
so  that  the  public- may  know  when  they  are  looking  at  a  class  of  plants 
whether  they  are  British  or  foreign,  and  I  believe  by  so  doing  we 
should  increase  the  knowledge  and  love  of  our  native  Ferns  in  no  small 
measure.— J.  Eadov,  HeeUy^  Sheffield. 


UNDER  GARDENERS  AND  EXHIBITORS. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  R.  Weller*s  letter  with  great  interest  and  pleasure^ 
and  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I 
am  unable  to  look  at  this  subject  through  his  eyes.  He  will,  I  know, 
excuse  me  when  he  reflects  that  dulness  of  vision  was  a  characteristic 
infirmity  of  an  illustrious  namesake  of  his  own — ^the  immortal  Sam  of, 
Pickwickian  fame.  I  am,  however,  shocked  and  grieved  to  find  that  I. 
an  obscure  under  gartlener,  am  clashed  by  Mr.  R.  Weller  with  prot 
fessional  agitators.  Alas !  in  the  words  of  the  great  poet,  ^  To  wha 
base  uses  do  we  come  at  last !  "  —An  Undeb  G abdener. 


As  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R,  Weller,  states,  "Under  Gardener *^* 
certainly  does  put  the  dark  side  uppermost,  and  perhaps  goes  a  little 
too  far  in  his  opinion  of  head  gardeners,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
that  many  young  men  really  have  cause  to  grumble  a  little  at  the  way 
they  are  treated.  Perhaps  "  Under  Ganlener "  is  one  of  the  unlucky 
ones,  but  I  believe  that  miny  head  gardeners  are  very  kind  to  their  young* 
men,  and  when  such  is  the  case  there  is  much  more  encouragement  for 
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»  7onag  man  to  do  his  best,  sad  oven  If  tie  doea  do  a  little  extra  with- 
out getting  paid  for  it  he  onght  not  to  grumble.  I  have  only  been  in 
one  plftoe  where  plants  were  grown  for  exhibition,  and  in  that  I  found 
it  Bomething  aimiW  to  what  ^  spoken  ot  by  '■  Under  Gardener."  Upon 
two  occasions  we  have  had  to  change  our  clothes  anil  set  to  work  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  4  o'clock  f.u.,  and  keep  at  work  till  about 
10  P.M.,  then  be  up  ^ain  by  4  A.M.,  and  not  be  able  to  go  to  bod  again 
til)  about  midnight.  For  this  we  received  nothing,  but  I  should  have 
been  very  well  satisSed  if,  aft«r  doing  my  best  and  seeing  mj  com- 
panions  do  the  same,  I  could  only  have  seen  that  the  gardener  was 
pleased  with  us  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  if  only  a  leaf  was  out  of 
place  it  was  an  opening  for  fault-finding,  and  on  one  occasion  he  went 
M  far  as  to  say  that  we  did  all  we  could  to  hinder  him  from  getting 
priies.  I  can  assnre  you  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  truth,  for  It 
used  to  be  a  matter  of  competition  between  the  three  of  us  in  the 
bothy  to  see  which  coald  get  up  his  plants  the  best  and  secure  the 
moat  priies  in  our  seTeral  departmeDta.  The  shovrs  were  all  within  a 
reasonable  dIstAnce,  and  1  am  well  aware  that  the  prizes  left  £3  to  £5 
clear  when  everything  was  paid,  1  do  not  wish  to  say  that  that  is  the 
CMS  with  all,  for  there  are  not  a  few  instances  where  the  priie  money 
eomee  a  long  way  short  of  the  eipense,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  ot  young  men  to  get  anything  even  for  overtime ;  but 
I  do  think  that  in  cases  where  anything  is  cleared,  the  young  men 
shonld  be  paid  for  their  overtime,  and  receive  some  encouragement  for 
their  exertions,  tf  only  a  pleasant  word  of  recognition.  The  gardener 
we  all  know  is  responsible  for  everything  in  the  ganlen,  and  has  to 
work  hia  brains  very  hard  to  please,  but  if  the  young  jnen  did  not  also 
work  their  brains  as  well  as  their  hands  in  doing  their  best  to  aid  him, 
be  would  come  far  short  when  the  day  of  the  exMbition  arrived,  anyway 
this  is  the  belief  ot — A  Forbhan. 


THB  HATIONAL  SOcrBTyS  pEOPOSED  PKOVINCIAL  SHOW. 
A  DB8IKB  has  been  expressed  by  several  northern  drovers  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  shonld  bold  a  provincial  Exhibition 
t^  year,  and  the  idea  has  been  favourably  received.  Suggestions  from 
exUUtoiB  nvl  the  secretaries  of  societies  in  the  north  of  BngUnd,  in- 
dicating (he  encouragement  that  may  be  expected,  woald  however  be 
Dsefoi  in  furthering  a  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  any  commnnica- 
tions  forwarded  to  me,  addressed  to  this  office,  will  be  brongbt  before  the 
Oommittce. — L.  Cabtlb. 

6H0WISS— OWHBBB'  CLAIMS, 

I  TKBT  mnch  dislike  to  ent«r  a  controversy  under  the  protection  of 
a  J*™*  de  jdume,  and  I  think  I  have  only  once  before  done  so,  and  tten 
it  WBB  not  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  myself,  but  to  prevent 
the  panible  identity  of  another  person  whose  private  actions  were  made 
the  aobject  of  pablic  discussion,  but  as  "  Wraith "  has  adopted  a  nan 
lU  plume  I  w^l  follow  his  example.  If  "  Wraith  "  will  disclose  his 
identity  1  will  do  the  same,  because  I  think  the  proper  names  of  the 
writer*  are  the  best  proof  of  good  faith  fn  controversies,  but  are  not 
ueceoarily  require  to  ordinary  articles. 

"Wraith"  enters  the  list  aa  a  champion  of  employers,  and  Huggett^ 
if  gardeners'  names  must  appear  in  reports  ot  hoTticnltnral  shows  they 
should  be  given  in  this  way — "  Twenty-four  Chryeanthemams,  incurred, 
distinct — First,  A.  Blank,  Esq.  (gaidenar,  Hobbs)."  That  is,  we  are 
told,  as  It  ought  to  be,  and  gardeners  must  know  their  places.  I  fear 
you,  sir.  Editor,  are  not  entirely  free  from  blame  in  this  matter,  for  it 
has  been  stated  in  leading  articles  that  In  the  ranks  of  gardeners  are  to 
be  found  men  of  considerable  education,  men  ot  refinement,  men  of 
great  bushicM  capacity ;  and  on  page  1 ,  January  Gth,  1 S88,  are  these 
words — "  Some  of  the  most  int«lle<rtual  of  gardeners  are  the  most  ener- 
getic workers,  and  the  best  painters  amongst  tbem  are  at  the  same 
time  well  in  the  forefront  amongst  the  most  successful  Orape-grawers 
and  general  cultivators  of  the  generation."  Surely  there  Is  a  mistake 
somewhere.  Hen  such  aa  you  describe  are  surely  entitled  to  the  usual 
eoarteons  ]:ffeSx  of  Hr.  when  mentioned  in  print.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
well  not  to  dwell  long  on  "jockeys,"  who,  aa  "Wraith"  perhaps  knows, 
do  not  hob-nob  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  do  not  receive  high  retain- 
ing fees,  or  handsome  presents  into  the  bargain  if  they  win,  so  we  return 
to  the  gardeners.  In  the  future  their  names  must  not  appear.  BepoTts 
of  shows  will  then  stand  thus—"  Plate  of  Onions.— First  the  Duke  of 
Ramigate,  the  Onions  were  well  grown  with  very  thin  necks,  and  His 
Orace  must  have  been  most  assiduous  in  pinching  them.  Celery,  two 
sticks.— Flirt  the  Marquis  of  Willerford,  this  was  of  excellent  quality 
and  ahowed  careful  management  on  the  rart  of  his  Lordship  in  the 
earthing-np  process.  One  Red  Cabbage. — First  Ephraim  Snooks,  Esq., 
this  was  the  largest  specimen  we  have  seen,  Hr.  Bnooka  must  have 
bestowed  a  oonsiderable  amonnt  ot  labour  and  time  In  the  application 
ot  llqnld  manure,  wbldi,  we  teta,  he  would  at  times  find  somewtut  offen- 
dre.'*— Fhaktov. 


CHETBANTHBMUM  PBOPAGATION. 

NoTHiNO  succeeds  like  success,  and  In  the  propagation  of  Chrysan- 
themums, whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  if  the  end  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  we  are  quite  justified  In  pursuing  that  course  which  has 
led  to  those  results,  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  on  page  41,  I 
notice  "W.  K.  W."  writing  of  Mr.  Billson's  ganlen  near  Leicester, 
speaksot  the  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  being  strnck  in  a  cold  vinerv 
and  were  flagging  "  seriously."  It  must  be  gathered  from  this  remark 
that  "  W.  K.  W,"^  is  no  believer  In  this  system  of  prop^ation,  and  L 
know  he  is  sopportod  in  this  view,  perhaps,  by  the  majority  of  culti- 
vators. This  would  appear  sufficient  evidence  to  at  once  condemn  the 
practice  ;  nevertheless,  that  this  cold  and  prolonged  system  of  propaga- 
tion has  its  advantages  I  am  qnlto  convinced.  The  excellent  blooma 
obtained  by  Mr.  Billson  Is  snfBcient  proof  that  the  flagging  was  not 
"serious,"  and  quite  justified  Mr,  Bolton— I  beg  "Wraith's"'  pardon, 
Mr.  Billson— in  persisting  in  a  course  which  has  led  to  such  good  results. 
Our  own  cuttings  have  been  atmck  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  foe 
several  years  past.  Ten  or  a  dozen  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  pot,  and  then 
stood  on  a  ledge  In  the  front  ot  aa  orchard  house,  from  which  frost  can 
be  excluded  by  hot-water  pipes.  On  all  occasions,  except  when  frost 
prevails,  the  ventilators  and  door%  are  thrown  open,  and  as  a  consequence 
ot  such  extreme  exposure  the  cuttings  Bag  considerably  ;  bnt  on  drj 
or  sunny  days  they  are  sprinkled  with  the  syringe,  no  fear  being  enter- 
tabed  ot  damping  in  this  airy  structure.  Very  slowly  bnt  surely  do 
they  form  roots,  after  which  Uiey  seem  to  grow  away  with  a  freedom' 
and  sturdiness  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  plants  which  had 
been  struck  In  a  close  or  warm  atmosphere.  Again,  the  small  space 
occupied  by  the  cuttings  for  two  months  or  more,  and  the  little  lahouc 
att&ched,  must  be  advantageous  to  the  amstenr,  and  also  the  gardenei 
with  limited  assistance.  I  shonld  state,  however,  that  I  insert  the  bulk 
of  our  cuttings  from  the  4th  to  the  20th  of  December,  any  that  ara 
compelled  to  oeiDsert«d  towards  the  end  of  January  or  in  February  are. 
placed  in  heat.— A.  B.  Coz. 

SWEET-SOBNTBD  OHETSANTHEMtTlia 
That  sweet-scented  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  will  form  an 
interesting  class  when  their  numbers  lucr.!ase  admits  ot  no  doubt.. 
Taking  the  family  of  Chrysanthemums  generally  the  odour  emitted  fron* 
both  the  leaves  and  the  Bowers  is  anything  but  pleasant,  In  fact  mosU 
people  consider  them  disagreeable.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that  soma 
possess  a  fragrance  similar  to  Violets,  which  is  much  appreciated.  In 
my  opinion  the  fragrance  ot  the  single  pale  pink  variety,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
\a  much  more  pronounced  and  agreeable  than  that  from  any  other 
variety.  One  or  two  plants  of  this  will  perfume  a  whole  house  if  the. 
plants  ara  grown  in  "bush  "  fashion,  so  that  numbers  of  blossoms  are 
developed  at  the  same  time.  At  present  I  do  not  know  more  than  four 
varieties  which  are  scented.  Now  that  they  are  being  taken  in  hand. 
more  generally  for  cultivation,  and  as  prliea  are  being  offered  (pcciaUy 
for  this  class,  we  may  expect  shortly  to  see  more  varieties  added  to  the, 
number.    I  will  describe  the  sorts  I  know  to  bo  fragrant. 

Progne,  a  small  flowered,  rather  tall-growing  variety  of  the  reflexed 
type.wbea  cultivated  in  the  maancr  generally  adopted  tor  the  growtb 
of  large  blooms,  the  colour  is  amaranth  and  scented  like  Violets.  Dr. 
Bharpe,  also  reflexed,  magenta  colour.  Little  or  no  scent  is  emitted 
from  flowers  of  this  variety,  which  are  produced  from  crown  buds,  and- 
are  consequently  large  and  oft  ntimas  early  ;  even  if  they  have  any  it; 
does  not  last  long,  bat  when  grown  with  a  view  to  produce  a  number  ol 
blossoms  on  each  plant,  as  this  variety  readily  does,  the  scent  is  mnclk 
more  pronounced.  The  single  variety,  Mrs.  Langtry,  already  referred  to^ 
is  dwarf  in  habit  ot  growth,  twanchinr  freely  and  flowering  abundantly 
the  whole  length  of  t  e  stems.  Dick  Tarptn,  Anetuone  Pompon,  has 
brightly  coloured  ray  fiorets  and  deep  yellow  scented  flowers,  highly 
perfumed,  dwarf,  and  stocky  in  growth  ;  this  variety  succeeds  well, 
grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall ;  in  ths  latter 
position  its  blossoms  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

A  few  cultural  notes  will  perhaps  be  usefal  to  some.  Cuttings, 
should  be  Inserted  at  once,  choosing  stout  suckers,  cither  singly  or  two 
in  a  3-inch  pot.  When  the  plants  are  4  inches  high  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each  to  Induce  side  branches.  Select  about  three  ot  the  strongest  of 
these,  removing  any  others.  When  those  retained  have  grown  from. 
4  to  6  Inches  long  pinch  oat  the  points  again.  From  these  uevr  - 
breaks  select  six  of  the  strongest  shoots.  After  stopping  the  shoots  nv- 
other  pinching  will  bo  needed.  These  may  bo  allowed  to  grow,  and 
will  in  time  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  fiowers.  The  two  reflexed 
varieties  should  have  some  of  the  weakest  growing  branches  removetl 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  main  stems.  Thinning  the  fiower  huds  alsot 
will  induce  a  fuller  development  of  the  fiowers,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
single  variety  and  the  Anemone  Pompon,  all  branches  proceeding  from 
these  after  the  six  branches  are  selected  should  be  allowed  to  grow  an* 
all  bloom  buds  develope.  The  colour  of  Dr.  Bharpe  and  Progne  will' 
be  richer  if  later  produced  flower  buds  are  retained  tor  fiowering.  Th« 
soil  used  for  potting  should  not  be  too  rich,  nor  the  pots  too  large 
where  npace  Is  a  consideration.  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Dick  Turpin  may  be 
grown  two  plants  ot  each  variety  In  one  pot.  The  pots  at  each  potting 
should  be  a  triBe  larger,  say  4  Inches,  6  inches,  and  9  inches  In  diameter: 
— E.  Molts Enx. 

SPOBT  FaOU  UBS.  C.  CABET, 
MsaSRS.  H.  Cannbll  Je  Boira,  Swanley,  send  us  fiowers  of  a  bri  hfc 
yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  Carey  with  flat  fiorets  ot  a  very  olear  ami 
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pleasing  tint.    In  the  style  of  the  flower  it  is  snggestiye  of  the  variety 
zrom  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

GHBYSAKTHBKUK  FLOBETS. 
Ik  reply  to  Mr.  Shoesmith's  remark,  page  52,  respecting  an  error  in 
my  article  on  page  464  last  vol.,  it  may  be  explained  that  what  I  had 
intended  to  say  was  that  I  had  noticed  an  nnnsaal  number  of  seed  or 
tttbnlar  florets  in  ineuryed  blooms  this  season.  This  is  of  coarse  an 
approach  to'the  single  condition,  and  it  will  probably  make  the  matter 
clear  to  yonr  correspondent.^£.  Molykeux. 

HULL  AND  BAST   BIDINT&.OHRYSANTHBMTTM  800IETT. 

Thk  annaal  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
lield  at  the  "  Station  Hotel  "  on  Friday  evening,  27th  January.  Mr. 
B.  Falconer  Jameson  (Chairman)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were 
about  forty  m^jmbers  present. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  adopted,  the  annual 
Teport  was  presented.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  had  been  d^681  14s.  Id.,  includiujf  £30  88. 5d.  balance 
in  the  bank  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  current  account,  and 
£200  on  the  cash  deposit  account.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  current 
account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £29  ISs.  4d.,  and  a  deposit  of 
£150.  The  amount  of  members' subscriptions  was  £110  8s.,  and  the 
amount  given  by  the  Society  in  prizes  was  £178  9s.  6d.  The  Chair- 
man proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  and  Mr. 
Bohn,  in  seconding  this,  said  that  the  £50  which  they  had  spent  over 
and  above  their  income  this  year  was,  to  a  large  extent,  accounted  for 
by  the  annexe  to  the  Artillery  Barracks,  which  they  erected  for  pro- 
viding extra  accommodation  for  the  public  at  their  annaal  Show.  The 
fact  that  they  had  not  so  many  visitors  at  their  Show  was  accounted 
for  by  the  other  attractions  that  there  were  in  Hull.  The  quality  of  the 
flowers,  however,  was  far  superior  to  .that  of  the  previous  year.  He 
hoped  that  next  year  they  would  have  flowers  equally  as  good,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  show  them  a  more -favourable  balance 
sheet. 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  proceeded  with.    Mr.  C.  Judge  pro- 

S)sed  and  Mr.  £>.  Harland  seconded  the  re-election  of  the  Chairman  QMr. 
.  F.  Jameson),  which  was  earried.  Captain  Brbdrick,  Mr.  Geo.  Bohn, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  J.  Homsey  (Chairman  of  the  Hull  Amatenr 
Floral  and  Hotticultural  Society)  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents. 
Messrs.  C.  Judge  and  B.  W.  Judge  were  re-appointed  Hon.  Treasurers, 
Messrs.  E.  Harland  and  J.  Dixon  were  re-elected  Hon.  Secretaries,  and 
Messrs.  T.  G.  Milner  and  James  Abercromby  as  Auditors.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  voted  to  form  the  Committee  : — Messrs,  F.  W. 
Jameson,  E.  T.  Sharp,  B.  Goddard,  W.  S.  Brodrick,  W.  Wheatley,  J.  H. 
Fisher,  W.  W.  Cogan,  H.  Bobinson,  F.  W.  Holder,  O.  Hillems,  Cottam, 
and  Captain  Wellsted.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Jamesdn  for  pre- 
aiding  concluded  the  proceedings. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  the  Show  was  visited  by  9000  persons, 
who,  by  a  well-arranged  system  of  circulation,  were  accommodated 
without  any  inconvenient  crowding.  Some  considerable  cost  was  in- 
coned  by  providing  an  annexe  to  the  Artillery  Barracks,  so  as  to  give 
more  room  for  the  Show,  bat  this  extra  cost  was,  unfor tanately,  not  re-' 
cooped  to  the  Society  by  the  extra  number  of  visitors  who  came,  and, 
unless  a  large  increase  of  annaal  subscriptions  is  made,  the  Conymttee 
cannot  recommend  their  socceesors  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  similar 
building  for  the  next  Show.  There  was  a  great  advance  in  the  general 
excellence  «f  the  exhibits  in  the  local  classes,  showing  that  the  Society 
ia  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed— vis.,  to  encourage  and 
fnomote  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  this  district. 

* 

CHBTSANTHEMUM  MDLLE.  CABEOL. 

This  in  my  experience  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  fo^  producing  late 
blooms,  and  I  do  not  know  any  variety  of  which  the  blooms  remain 
fresh  and  good  upon  the  plants  for  so  long  a  time  after  opening  as  this. 
I  had  good  blooms  of  it  opened  in  the  latter  half  of  November  which 
were  cut  beautifully  bright  and  fresh  the  first  Week  in  January,  and 
flome  on  later  plants  opened  second  week  in  January  are  now  very  beau- 
tiful, and  would,  I  believe,  last  throughout  February.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautif al  of  the  new  class  of  Japanese  Anemones,  and  as  a  cut 
^ower  for  table  decoration  is,  I  think,  unsurpassed  by  any  owing  to  its 
extreme  lightness  and  elegance. — ^W,  K.  W. 

POBTSMOUTH  CHBYSANTHBMUM  SOCIETY. 

We  understand  the  above  Society  is  preparing  a  schedule  in  which 
prizes  to  the  value  of  £200  will  be  offered,  in  addition  to  a  cup  value 
£25.  A.  three-days  show  will  be  held — namely,  on  Kovember  7th,  8th, 
and  9th.  From  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  favourable  balance  o^  over  £120,  and  that  upwards  of  8000  per- 
sons paid  for  admission  in  three  hours  on  one  day  when  the  charge 
was  Id. 

JAPANESE  CHBYSAKTHBMaMS   FOE   BXHIBIlION. 
Would  any  grower  kindly  name  the  best  nine  large  Japanese  for 
exhibition? — An  Anxious  Inquieee,  Carlyon. 

CHBYSANTHEMUM3  AT  STONELBIGH. 

In  my  notes  at  page  41  on  the  Chrysanthemums  grown  during  the 
past  season  at  the  above  address  a  mistake  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
^oond  paragraph  which  alters  the  meaning.    It  is  stated  that  the 


varieties  Eve  and  Mabel  Ward  had  been  allowed  to, grow  unstopped 
until  the  formation  of  the  first  or  July  bud,  the  three  breaks  immediately 
below  this  being  taken  on  for  producing  crown  buds.  What  I  sbojla 
have  said  was  that  all  the  varieties  grown  were  treated  as  recommena6a 
by  Mr.  Molyneux,  except  only  those  two  varieties,  which  were  stoppefl 
early  to  Induce  early  breaks.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  sanftj 
notes,  speaking  of  Boses,  my  remark  on  the  healthy  bashes  of  **  Tea* 
in  pots  reads  healthy  «  bunches.**— W.  K.  W. 


OHBYSANTHEMUM   CULTURE. 

TA  paper  read  by  Mr.Kdwln  Be«kett,  irtfdener  to  H.  H.  Olbbf,  E-q..  .4-'d«?!jj«»:S^***^ 
^itrae,befor«  the  last  moatbly  meeting  of  the  St.  Albaiu'  Uortlcu'turai  zSoclety.J 

(^Continued  from  page  52.") 

I  WOULD  draw  some  attention  to  the  dwarfing  or  oufcttng-down 
system  which  in  some  localities  is  practised  rather  largely,  and  for  aome 
purposes  is  useful,  especially  where  dwarf  plants  are  desirable ;  but  -C^gaa 
my  own  experience  1  do  not  advocate  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  btomia 
lack  depth  and  finish.  When  practised  the  plants  should  be  grown  on 
in  the  nsual  way  until  the  commencement  of  June,  then  cat  back  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  pot  ;  after  this  keep  them  moderately  dry  ontil 
they  begin  to  break,  thin  oat  the  shoots,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest,  and  treat  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  prodaction  of  dwarf -trained  specimens  the  principal  points  to 
be  aimed  at  are  fine  quality  flowers,  good  foliage,  and  neat  training. 
Strong  plants  shoald  be  selected  early  in  February.  Place  themnieaT  the 
glass  in  a  moderate  temperature.    When  about  6  inches  high  pinoh  oot* 
the  points,  shifting  into  6-inch  pots  as  they  oororaenoe  growth  to  break, 
still  keeping  them  in  the  same  temperature.  When  becoming  PstaUlskied 
remove  them  to  a  cold  frame.    When  the  shoots  are  Ion  ^  enough  trainings 
should  be  commenced ; ,fix  a  wire  under  the. rim  of  the  pot,  gently 
pulling  down  the  shoots  until  they  kre  in  the  required  position.    Adoaft 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  syringe  the  plants  early  in  the  afternoon 
as  required,  transfer  them  into  8-inch  pots,  tying  down  the  shoots  as 
before,  hardening  the  plants  so  as  to  fit  them  to  stand  out  of  doors  early 
in  May,  selecting  a  sheltered  but  light  position,  and  if  the  weather  be 
frosty  they  must  be  protected  by  light  canvas.   The  second  week  in  Jane 
they  shoald  be  shifted  finally  into  12-inch  pots.    Stand  them  on  slates  a 
good  distance  apart.    A  wire  hoop  paint^  green  placed  round  them 
6  inches  from  the  pot  is  the  best  means  of  training  the  shoots ;  on  all 
fine  days  syringe  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening.    Stopping 
the  shoots  should  be  discontinu«i  by  the  first  week  in  July,  or  poor 
fiowers  will  be  the  result  if  left  later.    They  should  be  placed  under 
glass  about  the  same  period  as  previously  mentioned,  also  being  staked 
before  the  fiowers  are  too  far  expanded.    Willow  sticks  painted  gteeU 
may  be  used,  as  they  are  light  and  of  neat  .appearance,  a  poixi;b  always 
to  be  aimed  at.    Weak  liquid  manure  in  all  stajf^s  of  growth  will  greatly 
assist  these,  increasing  the  strength  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots. 
The  above  remarks  in  all  cases  apply  to  the  large  fiowering  sections^ — 
viz  ,  incurved,  Japanese,  and  re  flexed.    Anemone-flowered  and  Pompons 
for  fine  flower  are  best  struck  in  February,  and  stopped  once  or  twloe 
during  the  spring.    Disbudding  must  not  be  practised  to  such  a  large 
extent  as  in  the  case  ef  large-flowering  sorts,  but  a  moderate  thinning 
will  always  repay. 

Many  kinds  of  liquid  manure  have  be^n  advised,  but  I  have  found 
none  to  suit  them  so  well  as  the  following : — In  a  large  tub  or  cistern 
place  one  bushel  of  soot  tied  securely  in  a  thin  bag,  one  harrowful  each 
of  cow  and  horse  manure,  fill  with  soft  water,  stir  the  whole  before 
using  and  strain  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve,  dilute  to  the  colour  of 
weak  tea,  and  recharge  when  the  strength  becomes  exhausted.  Occa- 
sionally give  the  plants  a  change  of  guano  water  or  Wood  k  Sons* 
universal  liquid  manure  powder;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  first-class 
stimulant  both  for  foliage  and  fiowers.  The  two  latter  must  be  applied 
with  great  care  and  discretion  or  damage  may  be  done. 

The  diseases  and  enemies  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  some  seasons 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  past  season  has  been  by  no  means  an  ex- 
ception. I  have  always  noticed  there  are  more  blind  and  deformed 
buds  after  a  long  spell  of  hot  dry  weather,  and  mildew  is  sare  to  make 
its  appearance,  notably  so  on  some  varieties  more  than  others.  As  a 
preventive  dust  occasionally  with  fiowers  of  sulphur.  When-  in  a 
young  state  the  common  green  aphis  is  often  very  troublesome,  attack- 
ing the  points  of  the  plants.  Strong  tobacco  water  is  the  safest  and 
best  remedy,  dipping  the  plant  thoroughly,  syringing  two  hours  after 
with  soft  warm  water.  Earwigs  are  also  troublesome  pests  from  the 
time  the  buds  are  forming  until  the  flowers  expand,  doing  gr^t  damage 
to  the  florets  as  they  unfold ;  these  must  bo  watched  for  night  and 
morning.  Bean  stalks  cut  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches  make  capital 
traps  placed  among  the  plants  and  blown  into  a  pail  of  hot  water  every 
morning.  The  earwigs  are  easily  dislodged ;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen  Uown  from  one  stalk.  Another  insect,  commonly  known,  as  the 
jumper,  does  a  lot  of  mischief  to  the  young  points  and  buds.  I  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this  except  killing  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  But  the 
most  destructive  of  aU  that  I  have  met  with  is  an  insect  which  in  its 
young  state  resembles  black  aphis,  becoming  a  light  green,  and  at  this 
stage  travels  round  the  shoots  very  rapidly  when  disturbed,  and  when 
full  developed  turns  to  a  soft  brown  fly,  which  must  be  caug:ht  and 
killed.  Dust  the  points  occasionally  with  tobacco  powder  during  the 
season^ 

This  concludes  my  short  treatise  on  the  Chrysanthemuod.  There 
are  so  many  classes  and  di^^erent  methods  of  growing  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  go  further  into  details. 
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PKUIT  FOECINQ. 

Via».—EarlieH  Tree*  in  PvU.—T^t  trees  started  in  NoTember  for 
afloidiag  ripe  Figs  early  in  May  will  be  throwing  out  fresh  roots 
plentifallj,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept  itewly  at  about  70°  to  76°. 
Bring  up  the  fenoentlng  materials  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  instead 
of  allowing  the  roots  to  come  over  the  top  ot  the  pots  to  ramble  un- 
checked Intu  the  fermenting  material,  place  pieces  of  rich  turf  of  good 
siie  round  the  rims  to  keep  the  Toutu  near  home  and  to  induce  sturdier 
growth.  Maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  syringing 
twice  a  day  and  damping  as  may  be  required  in  bright  weatber.  Admit 
a  little  air  at  70°,  inereaslng  It  with  the  temperatnro  ;  cloteat  TG^and  if 
the  temperatore  rise  to  80°  or  go°  frmn  sun  heat  it  will  be  an  adrantiigc. 
See  that  there  is  no  lack  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  drainage  being 
Rood  there  is  little  danger  ot  giving  Figs  too  mach  iratcr,  many  crops 
being  lost  by  tlie  soil  Mag  kept  too  dry.  The  tamperatnre  Ju  dull 
weather  nmst  bo  kept  at  60°  to  65°,  ab"  to  «0°  at  night  when  the  external 
air  Is  cold,  but  5°  higher  when  the  weather  is  mild.  .  Disbudding  will 
need  to  be  attended  to  as  growth  advances  and  gross  shoots  stopped, 
bat  the  finest  Figs  are  bonia  upon  exteasions. 

Early  Farced  Planted-out  Trtei. — The  trees  planted  out  in  inside 
6oider3  and  etarted  early  in  the  year  will.  If  th«  -bordeit  bare  had 
repeated  waterings  at  a  temperature  of  S5°,  be  starting  into  growth,  and 
may  have  the  night  tenlperature  to  B5°  B0°  to  85°  by  day  from  fire 
heat,  with  an  advance  from  san  beat  and  free  ventilatloa  to  Iff,  or  eveu 
7S°.  Syringe  twice  a  day  as  before  ndvlsed,  and  see  that  the  holders 
are  thoroughly  moistened.  If  the  trees  are  weak  a  thorough  soaking 
with  liquid  mantue,  not  too  Strone,  at  a  tempcratnTe  of  85°  to  90°,  wil! 

Tivss. — E^e^  BMd  Ciit-haeit.'^Yijei  may  now  be  inserted,  using  pots 
pans,  or  square  pieces  of  turf.  Select  firm  well  ripened  wood,  fiUini; 
the  pot  or  pan  with  rich  friable  loam,  iuscrting  the  bnls  with  a  pinch 
of  silver  sand  half  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  plunging  the  pots,  *c., 
in  a  bott«m  heat  of  80°.  Cut^-baoks  should  be  placed  in  a  house  where 
they  will  have  a  temperature  of  ^°  to  65°  nt  night,  and  70°  to  7j°  by 
day.  'When  they  have  started  into  growth  shake  them  out  and  return 
them  to  the  aame  size  of  pot,  using  good  friable  loam,  and  give  a  moiit 
And  latber dose  atmobphere  until  n  ■  •■■  '  ■-■-■■  — 
«  position  near  to  the  glass,  so 
th^oghlj  solidified  growth. 

PISBH. — Frolting  plants  and  starters,  which  will  now  be  throwing 
np  fruit,  should  have  a  mean  temperature  of  70°,  varying  it  5°  according 
to  the  weather,  admitting  air  at  80°  with  aunshine,  but  not  towering  the 
temperature,  allowing  it  to  rise-  to  86°,  closing  between  that  and  80°, 
and  if  it  rise  somewhat  after  closing  it  will  be  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwite.  The  plants  recently  leArled  into  fruit  will,  if  in  good 
omditioD  at  tha  roote,  prodoce  strong  sucker*.  When  the  suckers  are 
large  enough  to  haadle,  all  except  oae  to  each  plant  must  have  the 
growth  checked  by  taking  out  the  centre.  To  supplement  the  autumn 
potted  plants  select  others  which  have  been  wintered  in  7  or  8  inch 
pots,  choosing  the  most  vigorous.  Tboae  remaining  may  be  reserved 
until  the  general  spring  potting,  when  they  can  bo  shaken  out  and 
treated  similarly  to  suckers,  Good  fibrous  loam  with  the  tarf  well 
reduced,  placed  nnder  cover  to  become  dried,  is  a  suitable  compost. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  dust  aoot  or  dry  wood  ashes  over  the  crocks  to 
exelode  worms,  and  ram  the  soil  grmly  round  the  plants,  keeping  them 
well  down  in  ths  pota  to  admit  of  ooplonssapplieaof  water  being  given 
when  Deceesary  ;  lO-inch  pots  are  suitaUefor  Queens,  and  U  or  12-iDch 
tor  those  of  more  robust  growth.  A  temperntnro.  of  6U°  to  05"  will  be 
anfficient  for  these  plants,  also  those  patted  last  autumn,  and  about 
86°  bottom  heat.  Plants  in  beds  about  to  be  started  into  fruit  must  not 
have  the  heat  at  the  base  of  the  pots  ovar  90°  oi  So",  or  their  roots  vdll 
be  Injured.  It  sufficient  fruit  be  started  to  meet  the  requirements,  later 
■Qocesslonal  plants  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature 
luay  be  adrnnced  slowly,  the;  with  aatumn-rootcd  suckers  requiring 
careful  watering,  espe>^lly  where  the  htat  at  the  roots  is  supplied  hj 
fermenting  materials. 

KirCHES  GAEDEN. 

Fkas. — All  good  kitchen  gardeners  arc  annually  striving  to  have 

their  fiat  dishes  of  Peas  ready  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spriog  or  early 

mmmei:  months,  and  they  cannot  be  ready  too  early  or  in  too  great  a 

quantity.    The  seed  wc  sowed  in  the  open  ground  In  liovember  has 

Cainated  freely,  and  the  young  plants  are  now  about  1  inch  in  height, 
wonld  rather  haVe  them  this  height  now  than  6  inches  high,  as  the 
dwarf  plants  are  rarely  injured  by  wind  or  bad  weather,  but  the  tall 
ones  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged  before  March  is  over.  We  have 
almost  ceased  sowing  Peas  under  glass  with  the  object  of  forwarding 
tbem,  as  they  suffer  so  much  as  a  rule  when  transplanted  that  those 
■own  in  the  open  ground  often  surpass  them.  Those  who  haie  not  sowa 
Peas  in  the  open  In  January  need  notbefttcaidtodoRO.    They  arararely 


.injured  1^  the  weather,  and  we  advise  every  garden-owner  to  make  a 
good  sowing  at  orice.  For  private  consumption  two  or  three  rows  will* 
be  eoongh  at  a  time.  Some  may  say,  "Ob,'my  gardctk  fs  too  siaall  to' 
grow  early  Peas  well."  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
'eitent  ot  land  In  their  ease,  and  wo  wouM  undertake  tolaveth^niTeady 
'aa  soon  in  a  piece  of  10  square  yardsns  10  acres.  Carter's  Lightning  is 
one  of  the  earliest  Peas,  and  its  quolrties  arc  first-rate.  Sottona  Ring- 
leader is  much  silperior  to  William  I.  ForallPoas  sown  at  this  time 
in  good  ground  should  be  selected,  and  in  a  position  well  eipos^l  to  Uie 
BUQ.  A  dusting  of  soot  will  benefit  those  through  the  soil,  but  do  not 
render  them  tender  with  too  much  protection. 

KIDNET  Beahs  in  Pots,— Kidney  Beans  can  only  be  mwn  at  tliis 
time  t^  those  having  glass  booses.  They  require  conaideratle  space  and 
heat  to  prodnce  them  in  qoantity  in  the  earlr  spring  months,  and  they 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  a*  a  market  crop  eicept  by  those  whi> 
have  special  fiicllities  tor  their  culture.  A  number  ot  dishes  may,  how- 
ever, be  grown  in  an  early  vinery  or  any  warm  pit,  and  the  cultivator 
may  be  assured  they  will  be  much  valued  on  the  table,  as  Kidney  Beans 
in  Hareh  or  April  are  a  delicacy.  A  good  variety  for  lorctng  Is  Cool- 
ing's Ne  Plus  Ultrji.  Fill  a  number  of  3-Inch  pots  half  full  of  good 
soil,  place  six  or  eight  b.ana  in  each,  cover  over  with  more  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a  temperature  of  ti5°  or  70°.  Here  they  wil!  germinate 
in  ten  days,  and  they  should  then  be  supplied  with  water,  and  kept  iit 
the  Ii);bt.  As  sopn  aa  the  plants  are  6  inches  high  they  should  b» 
tranalerred  into  B-incb  or  9-ineh  pots.  If  the  fir^t  siie  is  used  put  one 
pot  of  the  small  plants  into  each,  but  it  8-iuch  pots  arv  u»cd  two  or 
three  of  the  small  ones  may  be  turned  into  this.  Use  a  miiture 
of  rough  loam  and  manure  in  potting,  and  make  it  firm.  Water 
sparingly  until  they  begin  rooting,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  growing 
again  water  freely,  and  do  not  allow  the  tcmpcritnre  to  fall  below  65°. 

EiSLt  RADISH E8.— These  are  easily  grown  on  a  hotbed.  Theyare 
Bometlmet  sown  amonj^st  other  early  crops,  but  we  do  not  approve  of 
this  plan,  as  Itadlehes  make  a  good  many  leaves  and  often  hinder 
their  own  dcTelopment  or  their  companion  crop.  The  best  way  of 
growing  them  is  to  make  up  a  slight  hotbed  and  bow  them  under  aframe 
on  this.  One  onlioary  light  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  with,  and  the  seed' 
should  not  be  sown  too  thick.  French  Breakfast  is  still  the  earliest  of 
all,  and  they  are  very  acceptable  in  their  tender  yonng  state. 

Labgb  Lkbkb. — "How  do  you  grow  Ihose  monster  LeeJ;*,  and  when 
do  you  BOW  them  I"  were  questions  put  to  ua  last  August  by  a  gardener 
who  was  admiring  some  Bueclmeos  3  lbs.  tn  weight  each.  Our  reply  was, 
"  There  is  no  secret  In  their  culture,  but  they  must  be  sown  early  ; '  and 
■that  is  80.  Indeed,  all  who  wish  to  have  very  large  Leeks  in  aninmer 
should  BOW  a  pinch  of  seed  In  a  boi  now.  If  given  good  soil  and  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  they  will  do  well  for  a  time,  and  wo  will  write  atwub 
them  again  when  they  demand  attentioa. 

PLAHT  H0DBB9. 

ifel^ofr.w*.— Heliotropes  trained  upon  walls  pr  pillars  should  bo- 
thinned  and  pruned  without  delay.  If  all  the  growth  made  Is  laid  in 
they  become  too  crowded  before  the  season  Is  over,  and  small  trusses  of 
.  bloom  result.  Liberal  thinning  will  cause  strong  growth,  and  conse- 
quently fine  trusses  ot  bloom ;  White  Lady  Isoneot  the  best  for  purpose* 
ot  this  description.  Top-dress  the  soil  In  which  these  plants  arc  growing 
'  with  equal  portions  of  loam  and  manure. ' 

^I*n(W"7M.— ^Where  these  occuj,y  poaitions  as  climbers  they  may  be 
liberally  thinned,  ftnd  the  shoots  ahortened  back.  With  tbcae,  however, 
it  should  be  determinis]  whether  the  bloom  will  be  required  or  Eot,  for 
with  increased  light  and  beat  they  will  flower  again  freely.  If  a  judicious 
system  ot  pruning  is  not  practised  they  soon  outgrow  the  apace  allotted 
them.  Where  a  succession  ot  flowers  la  needed  pruning  should  be  done 
at  various  periods — that  is,  as  soon  as  those  pruned  back  break  into 
growth  and  commence  flowering  others  should  be  done.  The  growing 
ends  removed  will  root  freely  if  inserted  singly  In  small  pots  and 
plunged  in  the  propagating  frame  in  a  temperature  of  6S°.  Aphides 
and  scale  arc  the  Worst  enemies  to  these  plants  ;  the  Oret  Is  destroyed  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  latter  can  be  eradicated  by 
the  petroleum  solution  if  used  at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  4  gallons  of 
water  after  the  plants  have  been  pruned.  If  used  on  the  plants  while 
in  active  growth  it  invariably  turns  many  of  thu  leav6a  yellow. 

Anthurium  Schcrzeriantm. — Planld  that  have  been  rcating  In  & 
temperature  ot  60°  to  55°  may  bo  introduci-Hl  into  the  stove  or  any 
Btrocturo  where  ibe  temperature  ranges  about  10°  higher.  In  this 
temperature  they  will  aoon  start  into  activity  and  produce  their  brilliant; 
scarlet  spathes.  Top-dress  with  rough  peat  and  moss  any  plants  that 
need  it,  while  those  that  require  largerpotsor  the  renewal  of  the  compost 
about  their  roots  may  be  done  just  as  the  roots  are  starting  into  growth. 
It  this  work  is  delayed  until  new  roots  have  been  formed  it  is  impoaslble 
to  remove  the  old  soil  from  amongt  them  without  seriously  injuring 
them.  The  best  and  easiest  method  ot  removing  the  dectyed  soil  Is  ta 
wHsh  It  out  in  tepid  water.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  drain 
thoroughly  before  they  are  repotted.  The  pots  or  pans  used  should  be 
liberally  drained,  and  the  compost,  which  should  consist  of  fibry  peat 
and  charcoal  in  lumps,  should  be  carefully  worked  amongst  the  roots. 
The  plants  must  be  lowered  into  the  pots  aa  mucfa  at  possible,  and  the 
soil  slightly  raised  above  the  rini.  It  should  not  be  too  high,  ampla 
loom  for  top-drcsaing  another  year  being  left.  Those  still  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  must  not  have  too  mnch  water,  or  else  tbsir  roots 
will  decay  instead  of  remaining  fresh  and  plump,  A  long  Bueceasion  of 
Uooms  m^  be  had  by  ratrodocing  a  few  plants  into  the  atove  Ai 
iutervals  of  a  month. 
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Oardenias, — Yo^ng  stock  rooted  in  August  or  September  should  be 
placed  into  5-inch  pots  without  delay.  Use  a  compost  of  rough  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  proportions  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand.  Where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  peat  leaf  mould  may  be  used  instead.  They 
will  do  well  in  rich  loam  and  sand,  but  in  a  young  state  they  make 
greater  progress  in  a  lighter  mixture.  Place  the  plants  after  potting  in 
a  close  moist  atmosphere  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  about  65°. 
In  this  heat  establiuied  plants  will  swell  their  flower  buds  rapidly.  Avoid 
feeding  them  with  strong  stimulants,  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
flower  buds  to  become  deformed.  Strong  insecticides  and  over-watering 
will  bring  about  the  same  results. 

Caladium  Argy rites, — Well  grown  plants  are  not  only  handsome  for 
decoration  in  4  and  5-incb  pots,  but  the  foliage  is  charming  in  a  cut 
«tate  for  associating  with  flowers  for  the  embellishment  of  vases.  If  the 
tubers  have  been  preserved  in  the  soil  in  which  they  were  grown  last 
year  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  started  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil. 
Directly  the  tubers  commence  growth  pot  them  singly  according 
to  their  size.  To  do  them  well  they  must  not  be  over-potted.  It  is 
l>etter  to  repot  them  on  after  they  have  filled  the  first  size  with  roots. 

Begonia  nitida, — Plants  of  this  and  its  variety  rosea  that  are  in 
3-inch  pots  may  be  placed  at  once  into  5-inch.  Pot  firmly  to  prevent 
them  running  up  tiul  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure, 
and  sand.  If  kept  for  a  time  in  a  temperature  of  60^  they  will  soon 
commence  to  flower. 

Begonia  Ingrami. — Those  that  have  been  wintered  in  2-inch  pots 
may  be  placed  at  once  into  4-inch  size.  Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
these  plants  pinch  the  shoots  of  half  of  them,  selecting  the  smallest 
plants  for  the  purpose,  while  the  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  extend, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  ready  for  the  stove.  Cut  back  plants 
that  have  been  doing  duty  more  or  less  all  winter,  and  insert  a  good 
batch  of  cuttings.  These  will  root  freely  enough  if  inserted  in  sandy 
«oil  m  pans  and  placed  on  a  shelf  where  the  atmosphere  is  moderately 
dry.  The  old  plants  of  B.  Knowsleyana  may  also  be  cut  back  and  the 
necessary  cuttings  inserted. 

Begonia  toeltonienHs, — ^This  variety,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
may  have  their  old  branches  well  shortened  back.  The  soil  may  be 
sihaken  from  their  roots  and  the  plants  repotted  in  fresh,  and  then 
started  into  growth  in  a  temperature  of  bO\  If  water  is  applied  care- 
fully there  is  no  need  to  delay  potting  until  after  they  have  broken  into 
{growth. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Verbenas, — Seedling  Verbenas  are  not  suitable  for  forming  neat 
edgings  or  for  a  band  or  mass  of  one  colour,  being  of  too  vigorous 
habit  and  much  mixed.    At  the  same  time  they  are  very  effective  for 
mixed  beds,  and  also  for  borders.     Many  vrry  pretty  varieties  are 
included  in  a  single  packet  of  seed.    If  the  seed  u  new  it  germinates 
<iuickly,  but  if  old  it  may  be  several  weeks  before  it  starts.    Sow  in 
|>ans  of  light  sandy  soil,  cover  lightly,  and  moisten  carefully.    Then 
plunge  the  pans  in  a  rather  brisk  bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  square  of 
^lass,  and  shade  heavily  till  the  seedlings  appear.     Keep  the  latter 
growing  in  gentle  heat,  and  when  of  eood  size  prick  out  into  pans  or 
Soxes  of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil.    When  tall  and  strong  enough,  the 
tops  of  these  seedlings  may  be  taken  off  and  struck,  plants  thus  obtained 
not  growing  so  rankly  when  planted  out.    Verbena  venosa,  an  old- 
fashioned  and  useful  border  or  bedding  plant,  may  also  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  root  cuttings  afford  the  best  plants.    Stock  plants  of  named 
Verbenas  should  still  be  kept  in  a  cool  house,  pit,  or  frame.    When 
placed  early  in  heat  they  are  apt  to  get  infested  with  iusects,  and  the 
cuttings  are  also  hard  and  wiry.     Strong  sappy  cuttings  are  the  most 
•easily  rooted,  and  these  only  develope  into  healthy  plants.     They  may 
"be  struck  in  quantity  as  late  as  May. 


HE)  bee-keeper! 
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PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  29. 

QUEEN  INTRODCJCTION. 
Continuing  my  remarks  on  this  subject  from  page  74,  last  week, 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  allude  to  any  other  method  of  intro. 
cluction,  bat  when  reading  Mr.  Simmins'  "  B  '*  method,  it  struck 
me  that  it  might,  in  certain  cases,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
be  very  useful.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  I  have  no 
experience  of  the  plan  in  practice,  and  must  therefore  rest  content 
in  giving  Mr.  Simmins's  own  words  without  comment.  '^  When  a 
queen  is  received,  at  once  make  up  a  nucleus  to  receive  her  ;  form 
a  strong  colony,  take  one  frame  of  hatching  brood  with  adhering 
bees,  and  place  in  a  nucleus  hive,  say  14^  inches  by  4f  inches,  by 
9  inches  deep  inside,  then  shake  off  most  of  the  bees  from  another 
comb  into  such  small  hive,  and  on  either  side  of  the  one  containing 
4)rood  place  one  comb  of  honey.  Close  the  entrance  with  perforated 
«inc,  and  place  on  top  a  sheet  of  straining  oloth  tacked  to  a  simple 


frame.  Thus  securely  confined,  and  having  ample  ventilation,  they 
are  to  be  taken  into  a  warm  dark  room.  In  a  few  minutes,  finding 
themselves  confined  and  queenlees,  a  great  uproar  will  be  heard. 
Now  slide  frame  of  strainer  cloth  just  off  one  comer  and  let  queen 
run  in,  keeping  bees  back  with  little  smoke  if  necessary.  Cloie 
again,  and  let  them  remain  indoors  until  the  third  day,  when  stand 
out  where  desired.  After  a  day  or  two  give  another  frame  of 
hatching  brood,  which  repeat  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  or  as 
often  as  they  appear  able  to  cover  more  combs  until  well  estab- 
lished. In  this  case  the  bees  are  reduced  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  the  recently  confined  queen." 

The  advantage  of  being  able,  by  some  one  of  the  methods 
described  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  to  supersede  and  intro- 
duce new  queens  is  very  great.    In  some  apiaries  this  power  is 
abused.    Bee-keepers  of  a  certain  stamp  are  never  content  to  leave 
well  alone.    No  doubt  it  is  most  proper  to  attempt  to  improve,  but 
it  is  wise  to  leave  "  well  *'  alone  until  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
making  it  "  better.**    Stocks  are  disturbed  too  often  ;  queens  are 
superseded  at  all  seasons,  sometimes  necessarily,  but  more  often 
without  good  cause.    A  bee-keeper  is  of  ten^especially  in  his  early 
years,  when  he  is  buying  experience  at  the  usual  dear  price — 
fidgetty,  and  wants  to  be  '^  doing  something."    He  cannot  under- 
stand that  his  interferenoe  may  not  only  not  benefit  a  stock,  but 
may  actually  retard  it,  and  in  some  cases  ruin  it.    Let  such  bee- 
keepers thinlc  twice  before  destroying  a  queen  in  order  to  supersede 
her  I    If  they  are  sure  that  the  manipulation  is  a  wise  one,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  it  must  be  done  without  delay,  what- 
ever the  time  of  the  year  may  be,  *' unless  it  is  in  the  coldest 
months  ; "  but  where  possible  all  re-queening  should  be  done  either 
in  early  spring  or  in  late  autumn.    Nothing  is  then  lost,  but  much 
is  gained.    The  danger  of  purchasing  queens  without  proper  pre- 
cautions has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  no  further  comment  is 
therefore  necessary.    Every  bee-keeper  should  at  least  make  a  trial 
of  the  direct  introduction  method,  but  it  will  be  advisable  to  do  so 
on  a  small  scale.     Success  will  give  confidence,  and  confidence 
having  once  been  secured,  the  "cages"  and  other  paraphernalia 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  will  be  swept  away  and  con- 
signed to  the  sea  of  oblivion. — ^Felix. 


BEES  liVEABING  OUT  AT  THE  HEATHER. 

BIPENINa  H0NE7. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  above  both  by  ^  A  Hallamshire 
Bee-keeper  "  and  myself.  Tour  readers  have  had  our  opinions  and  experi- 
ence, so  I  do  not  think  prolonging  of  the  discussion  would  be  advantage- 
ous, but  I  will  touch  a  salient  point  or  two  of  "  A  Hallamshire  Bee- 
keeper*s  "  assertions.    First,  in  regard  to  bees  dwindling  at  the  Heather, 
*'  A  Hallamsldre  Bee-keeper  "  seems  to  misunderstand  what  I  meuit  by 
"  I  have  witnessed  hives  at  the  moors  having  nearly  all  their  bees  lost, 
but  not  by  working  on  the  Heather,  but  by  some  occult  influence  of 
Heather  or  season  I  cannot  explain."    The  explanation  of  the  above  is 
the  bees  died  from  some  cause,  not  by  working  upon  the  Heather, 
nor   by   flying   out   at   unfavourable   times,  nor  by    being   lost   on 
their    homeward    journey,    but   the    bees   died    within  their   hives 
and  were  thrown  out,  and  in  some  seasons  I  have  witnessed   bins 
of  dead  bees  lying  at  every  hive  equal  to  ordinary  swarms,  and  when 
neither  robbing  nor  flghting  had  taken  place  either.    Can  *'  A  Hallam- 
shire Bee-keeper  "  help  to  explain  1    1  cannot,  and  in  all  other  respects 
my  opinion  is  still  the  same  as  I  have  previously  stated.    In  regard  to 
bees  dwindling  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  Judicious  crossing  is  the  anti- 
dote to  weak  constitutions,  but  what  about  nocturnal  enemies  to  bees? 
I  have  never  observed  a  single  line  upon  that,  unless  it  was  the  toad. 
Is  there  no  creature  that  preys  upon  bees  after  we  bee-keepers  are  sound 
asleep  ?    I  am  inclined  to  thiuK  there  is.    This  year  when  heaps  of 
drones  were  lying  dead  in  front  of  the  hives  at  dusk  not  one  could  be 
seen  at  sunrise.    I  saw  no  hedgehogs,  but  will  they  conflne  their  appe- 
tite to  dead  ones  only  7     I  know  something  of  their  carnivorous  and 
insect-eating  propensities,  and  what  a  number  they  could  consume  at 
one  meal,  and  how  easily  the  bees  would  be  caught  during  a  honey  glut. 
Then  the  wagtails  during  the  day  consume  many  dead  ones,  and  probably 
living  bees  too.    For  a  number  of  years  (at  the  moors)  I  have  observed 
on  the  tops  of  the  hives  large  quantities  of  droppings,  composed  wholly 
of  digested  and  semi-digested  bees,  and  judging  from  the  size  of  these 
the  animal  could  not  be  less  in  size  than  a  large  owl.    Is  it  possible 
this  is  an  enemy  to  bees  hitherto  unsuspected  ?    Whatever  it  is  that  eats 
bees  at  the  Heather  there  need  be  no  question  but  that  many  are  eaten 
by  enemies  unknown  to  us,  but  which  we  should  endeavour  to  And  out. 
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I  trnet  these  remarks  will  make  thingd  clear  to  "  A  Hallamshire  Bee- 
keeper." 

BEES  OffANGING  THEIR  WORKING  GROUND. 

I  cannot  alter  my  opinion  regarding  bees  changing  their  working 
ground  frequently  at  different  time  of  the  day,  suitable  to  the  flow  of 
honey,  for  I  have  witnessed  the  phenomenon  so  often.  In  regard  to 
bees  working  only  when  the  sun  shines,  there  is  much  truth  in  that,  but 
still  our  finest  honey  days  are  when  the  sun  is  obscured  behind  a  sultry 
and  peculiar  haze  with  a  temperature  of  66^  to  75°  Fahr.  As  the  sun 
brightens  it  oft^n  brings  along  with  it  a  parching  drought  that  puts  an 
end  to  all  honey  gathering,  often  for  the  season  too.  Honey  under 
a  bright  sunshine  is  usually  most  plentiful  when  the  temperature  is 
not  higher  than  from  70°  to  75°  in  the  shade.  The  time  bright  sunshine 
is  most  beneficial  to  bees  is  during  the  spring  months,  and  for  a  few 
days  before  the  sultry  honey  gathering  one»  which  often  precedes  a 
thunderstorm  and  ends  the  honey  season. 

As  already  stated  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion,  but  will,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  explain  that  honey  unsealed  may  be  ready  for 
sealing  to-day,  but  if  the  interior  of  a  hive  is  cooled  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  honey  therein  may  contain  much  water  to-morrow.  The  same 
thing  in  addinon  •to  losing  its  flavour  occurs  when  kept  any  length  of 
time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  hence  one  of  the  reasons  honey  deterio- 
rates in  quality  when  put  through  a  ripening  process. 

Many  modem  innovation  and  invention  for  the  management  of  bees 
are  hinavanoes rather  than  otherwise.  To  wit,  the  feeding  or  "pick- 
nicking  "  bees  In  the  spring  with  sweetened  water  wears  out  the  oees, 
and  other  mischief  follows.  If  bees  are  in  search  for  water  they  will 
not  provide  themselves  with  it  from  that  sweetened  with  sugaj,  but 
while  flying  long  on  the  wing  in  the  intervals  of  sipping  it  they  dis- 
charge the  water,  retaining  the  sugar  only.  This  act  of  the  bees  is 
easily  observed  by  placing  yourself  so  that  the  bees  are  between  you 
and  the  sun.  A  proof  that  bees  do  not  depend  on  water  for  breeding 
purposes  from  honey  is  the  fact  when  honey  is  most  plentiful,  and 
oreeding  going  on  briskly,  the  marshes  and  water  resorts  are  more 
frequented  by  bees  than  when  honey  is  scarcer. — A.  L.  B.  K. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Samuel  Yates,  16  and  18,  Old  Millgatc,  Manchester. — Seedt  and 
Garden  Requuiteg^  1888. 

Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream-on-Tweed. —  Garden  Seed  List  for  1888. 

W.   Piercy,  89,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill,  H.E.—LUt  of  Early  or 
Stammer' Flowering  and  Late  Ckrysanthefiiumtt. 

John  Perkins  &  Son,  52,  Market  Street,  Northampton. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Thomas  Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree  Nursery,  Liverpool. — Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  ani  Flower  Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich. — Selected  Guide  for  Am/itciirSf  Sjyring,  1888. 
Kdway  k  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Manual  for  1SS8. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  1888. 

P.  J.  Kane,  Kells,  County  Meath. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  1888. 

M.  de  Reydellet,  Valence  (Drome),  France. — Citalogues  of  Chrys- 
anthemunis  for  1887  and  1888. 

Jno.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester. — dialogue  of  S'cds  ani  Bulbs, 
1888. 

Thoa  Hersman,  102,  Godwin  Street,  Bradford. — Catalogue  of  Garden 
Seeds,  1888. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  VATl8.-^Ge7ieral 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1888. 
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^o^  All  ooirespondenoe  shonld  be  directed  either  to  '^TuK 
EDrrOB"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Gorrenpondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Ghirdening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica^ 
lions. 

SnlMorlyttoa  fsr  tbe  Jovmal  QF.  Walker'). — The  amount  re- 
ceived will  insure  the  Journal  belne  posted  to  your  address  at  the 
antipodes  till  January,  1889,  or  for  eleven  months  from  the  date  of  the 


present  issue.  We  are  sorry  that  an  occasional  number  should  fail  to 
reach  its  destination,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  few  complaints  on  the 
subject  from  subscribers  in  Australasia. 

Caemnber  Scot  Disease  (1?.  T.,  Oporto). — Tt  is  quite  probable 
your  plants  are  attacked  with  the  disease  that  has  been  illustrated  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  and  for  which  a  solution  of  salus  applied 
to  the  soil  has  been  recommended  by  him  as  a  preventive.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  salu£  is  not  now  prepared  for  sale.  Roast  the 
soil  so  as  to  destroy  all  germs,  moistening  it  before  using.  This  scorch- 
ing does  not  impair,  but  rather  increases  its  fertility. 

Camellia  Buds  l"aUlii|r  (i2.  S.,  SoutliamjJtvn). — There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  dry  heated  air  from  the  hot-water  pipes  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  evil ;  it  is  possible,  too,  that  the  plants  in  pots  do  not  have 
the  support  they  need,  and  a  gentle  stimulant  such  as  soot  water  might 
be  beneficial.  If  the  stage  is  of  open  latticework  you  would  do  well  to 
cover  it  with  something  that  would  hold  a  layer  of  gravel,  and  by  keep- 
ing tt^is  moist  and  springing  the  pots  occasionally  the  flowers  of  the 
Camellias  would  probably  expand. 

Peael&ea  for  Plantliiir  (,G.  A.). — ^You  cannot  do  better  than  plant 
the  Nectarine  you  name,  Pine  Apple.  If  you  want  a  succession  of 
Peaches,  plant  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  and  Barrington.  If  yoa 
(•lant  Royal  Greorge  it  would  ripen  before  you  had  finished  gathering 
Orosrie  Mignonne.  Alexandra  Noblesse  is  a  splendid  Peach,  but  tender 
in  the  skin,  and  is  easily  damaged ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  rather  shy. 
Dymond  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but  not  better  thao  Royal  George.  If 
you  could  place  the  last-named  at  the  coolest  portion  in  the  house,  then 
we  should  prefer  it  to  Bellegarde,  for  the  flavour  is  superior^ 

Clematla  Jaokmannl  (^i.  22.). — We  think  you  had  better  not 
prune  your  plant  until  March.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  first 
eirly  growths  to  be  killed  or  seriously  injured  by  sharp  frosts;  and  if 
you  cut  back  the  stems  now  the  back  buds  will  be  forced  into  growth 
the  sooner,  possibly  to  be  injur^,  whereas  by  allowing  the  first  growths,, 
now  pushing,  to  expand  they  will  take  the  sap,  the  lower  buds  remain- 
ing  dormant  the  longer.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  when  severe 
froists  are  no  longer  expected,  cut  back  the  shoots  to  the  prominent  bud& 
on  the  stems,  not  below  them,  and  these  will  start  strongly,  and  flowers 
will  be  produced  abundantly  in  due  season.  The  extension  of  the  early 
growths  to  which  you  refer  will  not  weaken  the  plant,  but  incite  root 
action  ready  for  supporting  the  later  growths  when  the  first  are  removed 
in  pruning. 

Unrtpe  Vine  UTood  (iSL  X). — The  laterals  you  have  sent  are  not 
only  immature,  but  essentially  weak,  and  indicate  that  the  Vines  are  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Tha  composition  of  the  border  does  not 
appear  to  be  faulty,  but  either  some  mistake  has  been  made  in  respect 
to  Insufficient  pruning  after  plantin?,  or  in  heating  and  ventilation. 
What  length  were  the  canes  when  planted,  to  what  extent  were  they 
shortened,  and  what  length  and  strength  of  growth  did  they  make  the 
first  season  ?  If  you  answer  these  questions,  and  indicate  the  time  of 
starting  the  Vines,  the  temperature  maintained,  and  the  general  routine 
of  management  pursued,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  more  definite 
reply  on  the  subject,  at  present  we  are  not  in  possession  of  information 
that  is  necessary  for  answering  your  letter  satisfactorily  to  ourselves. 
If  there  has  been  no  mistake  in  management  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  the  phylloxera,  but  have  not  sufficient  grounds. 

SucoeaafU  Tree  Planting  (<7.  J?.).— While  we  congratulate  you 
on  your  success,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  it  is  unprecedented, 
because  we  have  not  known  a  similar  number  of  trees  of  the  same  ag*% 
removed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  soil  and  weather 
influences.  Speaking  generally,  we  think  there  are  many  gardeners  who 
could  transplant  the  same  number  of  trees  successfully.  We,  however, 
print  your  question  as  the  best  means  of  eliciting  the  required  informa- 
tion. *'At  the  end  of  1886  and  beginning  of  1887  I  prepared  and 
pi&nted  ten  and  a  quarter  acres  with  standard  fruit  trees,  ranging  from 
five  to  nine  years  old — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Damsons,  in  all  710 
trees.  Notwithstanding  the  very  hot,  dry,  trying  summer  for  newly- 
planted  trees,  not  one  1ms  died,  but  all  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  the 
root  action  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  only  watering  during  the 
hottest  time  was  to  twelve  large  trees  that  looked  sickly,  but  these 
recovered  their  healthy  condition.  I  should  like  to  know  if  my  success- 
is  unprecedented."  What  have  gardeners  and  tree  planters  to  say  on 
this  record  of  good  work  1 

Soaea  for  the  Velghbonrliooa  of  a  Town  {Mum    Grower)^ 
—You  cannot  do  better  than  plant   the  following   H.P.*s  —  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  scarlet  crimson,  splendid  in  the  bud  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,. 
reddish  scarlet,  heavily  shaded  with  purple,  a  grand  dark  rose  ;  Madame 
George  Paul,  bright  rose,  heavily  shaded  with  violet  purple  ;  Prince 
Camilla  de  Rohan,  dark  maroon  crimson,  one  of  the  finest  of  dark  Roees  '^ 
Abel,  Carri^re,  purplish  crimson,  with  violet  and  black  reflection  ;  Mons. 
Boncenne,  intensely  rich  crimson.    Tea  varieties  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  fawn 
tinged  with  salmon  and  rose ;  Grace  Darling,  base  of  petals  creamy- 
white,  deeply  tinted  and  shaded  pinkish  peach,  full,  very  free  ;  Madama 
Lamlxud,  salmon  pink,  shaded  rose,  given  to  sporting,  sometimes  the 
blooms  are  of  a  rich  peach  colour,  at  others  of  a  coppery  hue,  and  occa- 
sionally these  two  ^tures  are  distinctly  prominent ;    Etendakd  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  cream,  changing  to  pure  white,  very  full ;  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  yellowish  white,  slightly  shaded   rose;  and  Rubens,   white,, 
delicately  tinted  with  rose.    Procure  strong  and  especially  well-rooted 
plants,  even  if  you  pay  a  little  extra  for  them,  weak  and  ill-rooted 
plants  not  gaining  strength  ncr  r  towns  in  the  same  way  as  in  country 
gaidens. 
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(X  Thirty-yean  S*Ueri'b»r).—  StttM- 
thiug  la  r«dlc»ll7  wrong  with  tbe  way  ths  flue  from  the  boiler  furnace 
enters  th&t  o[  the  part  undeigroand,  or  in  the  flue  itaclL  We  had  a 
similar  case  to  deal  with  only  a  short  time  ago.  One  ooiLserTatoiy  boiler 
— B  wedge  uddle — bad  iCe  flae  and  chimney  near  the  caaseiyator;,  a  new 
chtmne;  having  been  made  cipressl;  {or  it  since  the  boiler  itself  wonld 
not  draw,  as  the  old  "  fine  has  to  paaa  under  ground  for  a  long  distance  " 
before  the  amote  reached  the  chimney.  The  new  chlmne;  was  both  "  a 
nalsance  and  an  eyesore."  We  bad  the  boiler  reaet,  and  only  took  the 
eimple  ptecaation  to  assure  the  Que,  as  it  left  the  boiler,  having  a  gentle 
rise  into  the  old  nndcrgronnd  disused  fine.  The  fire  being  lighted,  all 
the  smoke  came  oat  at  the  furnace  door — even  the  ashpit.  There  was 
the  usoal  twitter,  "  I  told  yoa  ho,"— indeed,  bo  said  everybody ;  and,  as 
often  happens,  everybody  was  wrong.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
pnt  in  a  soot  door  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  chimney  shaft,  and,  opening  this, 
the  gmoke  came  out  freely.  Nothing  was  wrong  with  the  flue,  but  for  a 
time  the  smoke  would  not  ascend  the  upright  shaft.  We  introdaecd 
some  straw  Into  the  chimney  through  the  soot  door,  and  tried  lo  tight  it 
with  a  taper,  bat  the  Same  of  the  taper  was  soon  extinguished.  The  flue 
bad  beeD  fall  of  fonl  air,  and  no  wonder,  as  it  had  been  disused ;  but  it 
waa  stated  to  be  damp,  and  would  never  draw.  We  let  the  smoke  come 
ont  of  tbe  soot  door,  and  lighted  the  straw  outside,  but  It  would  not 
draw  throngh  the  not  door  up  tbe  chimney — in  fact,  the  issuing  smoke 
front  tbe  fine  put  ont  the  Same ;  but  the  putting  out  was  only  making 
way  tor  tbe  ascent  of  the  smoke  through  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  by 
the  soot  door.  After  a  time  the  chimney  drew  ta  well  that  it  took  the 
flmoke  and  flame  of  straw  3  teat  outside  tbe  soot  door — roaring  like  a 
fnmsce,  and  the  soot  door  beiug  shut  has  not  smoked  since.  !□  hope  of 
being  of  service,  we  think  the  experience  worth  recording.  How  it  may 
apply  to  your  case  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot.  We  should  certainly 
try  something  before  going  to  the  expense  you  suggest.  If  yon  suSet 
from  down  draught,  perhaps  a  cowl — a  spinner — on  tbe  chimney  would 
make  all  right ;  but  we  apprehend  the  fault  lies  in  the  boiler  flue  not 
having  sufficient  "rise"  into  the  nnderground  one.  H  yon  look  through 
the  advertisements  of  tbe  present  and  a  few  back  num ben  of  tbe  Joarnal 
you  will  find  gas-heated  boilers  that  may  be  osef  ul  should  you  dedde  to 
employ  gas.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  exit  of  fumes,  a  small  pipe 
■Dmcing,  anil  receptacles  are  necessary  for  collecting  the  moisture  that 
is  produced  by  the  consumption  of  gas. 

vamea  or  Vlsnti. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  Barlsts'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  iieces^ary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
Bhonld  bear  spores.  Bpeeimensshould  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  In  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(^La4y  ffarJeKer).— Oarrya  elllptica,  (IF.  B.  B.).— 1,  A  good  variety 
of  Cceli^^e  crisLata  ;  2,  A  variety  of  Dendrobinm  nobile  resemblingoue 
called  ccerulescens  ;  3,  Sophronltls  crandillora,  (]".).— Fteria  longl- 
folla. 
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WIKTEB  FOOD  FOR  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE. 

Much  oonMoae  u  written  about  a  mild  winter  sffeoting  the 
price  of  food  for  the  animab  of  the  farm,  and  -we  moat  own  to  & 
feeling  of  wonder  that  writers  upon  agriculture  should  allow  them- 
selves  such  latitude,  but  it  has  become  so  much  a  hahit  with  man; 
literateurs  to  impart  a  tinge— often  something  more— of  sensa- 
tionalism to  their  work  that  mare  force  of  habit  may  perbapa  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  what  in  our  opinion  is  a  lamentable 
fault.  A  late  autumn  or  early  spring  does  undoubtedly  afford  the 
gracier  much  valuable  food,  but  a  few  weeks  of  mild  weather 
during  midwinter  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  f^wth,  and 
certainly  contribnte  nothing  to  our  store  of  winter  food. 

A  short  crop  of  hay,  and  very  generally  an  equal  falling  off  in 
the  root  crop,  haxe  straitened  the  means  of  so  many  farm^s, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  prore  useful  if  we  invite  attention  to  the  pr»- 
■vision  of  winter  food  in  view  of  some  degree  of  future  improve- 
ment in  practice.  A  light  land  farmer  whom  we  met  recently  was 
loud  in  pisise  of  hia  stack  silage.  We  entirely;  agree  with  him  that 
ensilage  affords  a  much  larger  bnlk  of  wholesome  nourishing  food 
than  can  be  had  from  hay  or  straw,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
farmer  to  make  such  provision  of  it  as  he  require  irrespectiTe  of 
climate  or  weather.  Prejudice  has  kept  many  a  man  from  trying 
his  hand  at  making  silage,  but  enough  sensible  men  have  now  taken 
the  matter  up  in  real  earnest  to  induce  others  to  follow,  and 
enaili^  has  taken  its  legitimate  place  among  the  regular  (qMrationa 
of  the  farm.  The  best  raw  material  for  silage  is  any  fiwage 
growth  which  can  be  bad  before  it  has  gone  beyond  the  flowering 
st^e.  8eed  development  makes  snob  heavy  damasda.  npon  the 
economy  of  every  plant  that  a  heavy  per-centage  of  nutriment  is 
absorbed  from  leaf  and  stalk,  which  becomes  proportionately  lew 
valuable  for  feeding  pnrpoees,  no  matter  how  it  may  afterwards  be 
prepared  for  storage  or  use.  Dealers  in  such  noabrums  aa  cattle 
spice  tell  us  that  by  scattering  a  certain  quantity  of  it  among  sucli 
inferior  forage  we  render  it  both  palatable  and  nourishing.  Do  we  ? 
Beally,  it  might  be  expected  that  even  such  men  might  give  farmen 
credit  for  the  posaeesion  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  avoid  the  waste 
of  money  upon  their  so-called  specifics ;  yet  the  lamentable  fact 
remains  that  money  ia  so  spent,  even  under  a  heavy  depression, 
which  shoold  render  everyone  carwful  to  avcrid  nistakes. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  tbe  value  of  untbreabed 
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Oats  when  chaffed  with  the  straw,  and  we  again  strongly  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the'very  best  articles  of  winter  diet  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  There  is,  however,  mudi  difference  in  the  nutritive 
properties  of  such  straw,  some  having  twice  the  feeding  value  of 
other  straw.  The  least  nourishing  and  most  indigestible  straw  is 
that  from  poor  land,  and  which  has  become  dead  ripe  before 
harvest ;  the  best  is  from  rich  soil,  and  which  was  mown  immediately 
after  the  grain  passed  out  of  the  milky  stage.  By  the  term  of 
milky  stage  we  mean  when  a  white  milk-like  juice  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  grain  ;  when  tliis  is  at  an  end  the  grain  is  sufficiently 
developed  for  harvesting.  Very  hard,  dry,  over-ripe  straw  contains 
so  much  woody  fibre  that  it  has  ,a  low  feeding  value,  and  makes  a 
heavy  tax  upon  an  animal's  digestive  organs.  We  altogether  object 
to  having  food  pass  through  its  stomach  undigested,  as  such  straw 
often  does,  just  a^  uncrushed  Oats  pass  through  the  bowels  of  old 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  mention  that 
of  an  old  horse  sent  from  the  home  farm  as  a  garden  horse.  Ou^ 
orders  that  it  fihoidd  have  all  its  food  chaffed  or  crushed  Were 
disobeyed,  and  we  at  length  discovered  that  the  poor  animal,  though 
consuming  n^uch  food,  was  being  slowly  .starved.  It  was  at  once 
replaced  by  a  younger  horse,  and  subsequently .  recovered  health 
and  vigour  so  as  fd  be  really  useful  upon  the  farm. 

Kext  in  general  value  to  Oat  straw  when  chaffed  we  may  place 

^^an  straw,  which  is  richer  in  digestible^  constituents,  and  is  more 

nutritious  than  any  other.     Then  qpmes  Pea  and  Barley  straw 

both  wl^ch,  when  'chaffed,  should  have  the  pods  and  grain  chaff 

mixed  with  it;  a^  being  much  more  nutritions  than"  the  straw'  itself. 

We  have;  ii^:,;rQce]^t.  a^-ticiles  explained  how  highly  we  value  un- 

chaffed  Pea^tttraw  tor  the  ewes.    In  either  form  it  is  most  useful 

and  we  may  mention  that  a  flock  of  healthy  young  ewes  have 

recently  beeu  having  chaffed  Pea  straw  with  some  Oats  ii^  folds 

apon  a  stout  piece  of  Mustard,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  Barley. 

Meadow  hay  is  generally  held  in  reseire  for  the  dairy  cows  when 

there  is  suoh  a  herd,  not  simply  for  its  nourishing  properties,  but 

rather  becauM  *il  is  66  sw^et  and  wholesome  that  it  imparts  no 

nnpleaaant  Qavour  to  the  butter  at  this  season  of  the  y^r.    For 

other  porpose^  ee  hay  can  be  dispensed,  with,  and  it  should  at  any 

rate  be  kept  tuitoached  as  long  as  possible,  either  to  be  ttdned  to 

under  the  dij^culties  of  a  late  spring  for  a  most  welcome  and. 

valuable  st^ply  of  ttouriahing  wholesome  food,  or>  if  not  wanted 

to  be  sold,  and'  iao  contribute  something  towards  the  Lady  Day 

rtmt.  .   . 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Gladly  do  we  record  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  oar  ploughing  in  arreavS' 
iff  fmished,  arc!)  that  the  sowing  of  Peas  and  Tares  has  already  bem 
done.  Wheat  is  a  strong  fall  plant  ;flOy  too,  are  winter  Oats  and  Beans. 
We  feel  hopeful  now  that  theve  will  be  bo  -senoos  loss  among  Beans 
such  as  happened  last  winter,  and  with  a  fair  seed  time  for  spring  com 
we  hope  to  have  a  full  plant  upoh  aH  our  faiuM  this' jrear/  Oiven  this 
it  shall  be  our  endcavoor  to  render  every  crop  as  vikorons  and  pro- 
dactive  as  possible*  Oar  arrangements  for  the  application  of  chemical 
ni^jiares  are  now  under  consideratioD,  for  we  hojd  that  in  order  to. 
render  farm  crops  profitable  now  the  soil  mast  contain  an  ample  store 
of  manorial  constituents,  and  the  plants  of  the  farm,- jost  like- che- 
aaimals,  must  be  kept  going  in  unchecked  vigomr  from  the  first.  We 
most  have  quantity  in  combination  with  quality  if  we  would  hold  our 
own  unde^  foreign  oompetition.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be 
fully  sostained,  and  every  perch  of  farm  land  rendered  prodactive  of  a 
profitable  crop.  Such  a  standard  is  undoubtedly  a  high  one,  but  we 
cannot  rest  content  with  anything'  short  of  it.  Why,  indeed,  should 
we  ?  Dire  necessity  is  teaching  us  most  valuable  lessons  of  thrift,  per- 
■everance,  and  energetic  action,  and.  anything  like  easy-going  action  in 
farming  practice  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Glad  are  we  to  find  more  attention  being  given  to  dairy  farming, 
for  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  British  farmer  that  Importations,  of 
butter,  condensed  milk,  and  ege^s  huvc  reached  such  huge  proportions. 
Success  with  either  dairy  prodace  or  poultry  is  simply  a  matter  of 
detail.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  always  a  saleable  commodity,  and  first- 
class  batter  soon  commands  a  first-class  price  It  takes  some  little 
time  to  establish  a -reputation  for  dairy  produce.  Ouce  gained  it  has 
oxfly  to  be  sustained  in  order  to  render  it  fully  profitable.  But  a  farmer 
miost  npt  leave  this  important  matter  to  the  sole  management  of  his 
wife  or  servants,  he  mast  see  that  the  cows  are  well  bred,  well  tended, 
and  that  the. land  fiords  an  ample  store  of  the  best  ^ood  for  them. 
We  hiave  now  pferity  of  Rye  for  cows  to  graze,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
batter  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  grass  in  spring. 


BRITISH  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

An  adjourned  conference,  presided  over  by  Sir  E.  Birkbeck,  was  held 
recently  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Asso- 
ciation for  resuscitating  and  encouraging  Tobacco  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  profitable  conditions.    The  report  of 
a  Committee  previouslv  appointed,  presented  by  Mr.  Kains-Jackson^ 
stated  that  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  have  offered  free 
storage  in  London  for  the  present  3  car  where  Tobacco  can  be  prepared 
to  compete  for  the  £50  prize  offered  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    The  samples  grown  in  Great  Britain  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  damage,  the  injury  done  by  insects  being  insignificant ;  but"  out  of 
sixty-four  varieties  tried  opinion  favoured    only  about  six  as  being 
suited  for  home  caltivation.    The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  experiments  were  very  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing, and  that  Tobacco  cultivation  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
might  be  easily  carried  ont  and  bifscome  a  profitable  British  industry 
which  in  the  course  of  time  would  probably  be  taken  up  by  ti^nant 
farmers  in  suitable  districts.    The  Chairman  stated  that  letters  on  the 
subject  had  been  received  from  Lord  Walsingham,  Lord  Torrington,  Mr. 
Mark  Stewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Coiman,    Mr.  £.  Beck  (Prince  of    Wales^s 
agent),  and  others.    One  question,  he  said,  would  be  whether  the 
Treasury  would  allow  the  Association  to    iieae  Uccnoes  for  growing 
Tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  another  whether  a  deputation  should 
:a3k  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  allow  a  drawback,,  or  ^whether 
.  there  should  be  a  duty  of  so  much  per  acre.  .  Mr.  Sharman^  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Cq.,  stated  that  the  firm  had  received  nearly  400  letters  on 
the  subject,  and  that  Tobacco  had  been  saccessf  ally  grown  in  Wales  and  * 
in  Ireland.    Mr.  Wright,  of  Sales,  Pollard  &  Co.,  said  that  English 
\  manofacturt-Fs  generally  would  be  glad  to  take  the  mattec.ap,  and  that 
•  hjs  firm  had  purchased  Lord  Walsingham's  Tubacco.    On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hastings  of  Devonshire,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sharman,  an  Asstiblation 
.  was  formed,  and  it  was  farther  resolved,  that  Sir  £.  Birkbeck  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  the  following  gentlemen  members  of  the  Council :  Lord 
Walsingham,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wigan, .  Mr.  Kains-Jackson,  Mr.  B.l  J;  Beale^^  > 
]  Mr.  Mitchell-Henry,  Mr.  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  M,P.^ 
'  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman,  and  Jir«  Faunce  De  Laune,  with  power  to  add  to 
'their  number.    It  was  also  agreed' to  ask  Lord  Hairib  to  become  Presi- 
dent.   In  the  coarse  of  conversation  it  was  statctl  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris, 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Conimerce,  that  Tobacco  from  the  Soath  of 
EarOpe  can  be  delivered  in  England  at  3d.  per  pound,  and  with  this 
British  Tobacco  would  have  to  compete,    A  specimen  of  the  latter, 
gfown  unsheltered  in  a  20-acre- field,  was  shown  to  him  and  declared  to 
be  Renrioeable  Tobacco  for  pipes.    Sir  Spencer  Wilson  said  he  had  some 
difflenUy  in-  getting  rid  of  his  stock,  and  that  his  farm  was  Tisited  , 
twenty-four  times  by  the  exciseman.     A  vote  of  thanks .  to  the  Chair- 
man terminated  the  proceedings. 

••   :«: >  •.   .  •  • 

Mtroff  attention  has  been  dtewn  to  ^'obacoo  cultiire  in  this  country 
.liltely,and  an  Association  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work,  bnt  British  farmers  will  be  Wise  to  pause 
before  they  engage  in  an  undertakiili^  of  such  very  uncertain  character. 
AplMrently  the  most  that  the  advocates  of  home  culture  can  state  in  its 
favour  is  that  a  working  man's  Tobacco  of  medium  quality  can  be  pro- 
duced here,  and  thi^ .  would  haTB  to  oompete  with  continental  grown 
! Tobacco  ot a gonerallp^. superior  character  that  can.^  purchased  .at  8d. 
per  lb.   'Sonde  home-grown  Tobacco  has  been  sold  at' as  loW  prices  as 
Id.  and  ^d.  jper  lb.,  ^nd  such  imaginary  pdces  as  6d.  to  8d,  per  .lb.  can* 
:not;  be  i^lxSe^. 

'  The  methods  of  preparation ^also  arerhoii  well  andenitood,-and  much 
!of  tb^' <ltiality  of  Tooacoo  is  dependent  upon  its  due  ripening,  dr5ing,  or. 
fermentation  in  the  leaf  before  it  reaches  the  manufacturers'  han4a  I  > 
have  .lately  had  samples  of  Tobacco,  cigars,  and  'cigarettes  frem  two> , 
sources  given  me  for  triji,  and  though  they  had  been  carefully  mana*  , 
factured  and  were  rather  taking  in  appearance,  they  wer^e  distii^aisbecl  \ 
by  a  fiat  herb?  taste  or  an  unpleasant  scorching  effect  on  tbe  tongae . 
and  throat.  '  During  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  frequently  grown ; 
Tobacco  in  gardens,  but  it  was  always  useless  for  all  purposes  except  v 
ordinary  fumigating  in  plant  houses. — An  Old  G&owas  and  Smokbb*  . 

Thb  above  was  crowded  oat  of  our  columns  last  week,  and  in  the  . 
meantime  we  have  received  the  following  report  of  an  interview  on 
the  subject  of  Tobacco  culture  in  this  country  with  Messrs  Jan^es  Carter 
and  Co ,  by  a  representative  of  '^Barker's.Trade  and  Finanoe  :  "-^ 

TWO  YEARS'  EXPERIMENTS. 
'^  What  judgment  have  you  formed,"  asked  our  trepresftatatird  of 
jMessrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  manager,  *'  upon  .tl^e  cxperimenta  of  the  last  twa 
years  ? " 

I    "We  have  established  this,  at   all  events,'*  Was  the  reply,  ".that 
Tobacco  can  be  grown  in  this  country  as  a  profitable  farm  ci^p.    Our 
|first  experiments  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1$8'6,  at  Holioway  Farm,  at ' 
the' foot  of  Bromley  Hill,  in  Kent.     We  got  our  first  crop  protnptly-into 
market,  and  it  was  purchased  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  t^me  * 
lyear  by  Messrs.  Cope,  of  Liverpool,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the 
manufactured  article   from   Messrs.   Cope    at    Wednesday's    meeting, 
January  18th.    Last  year  we  planted  an  acre  of  Tobacco  upon  the  same 
land,  being  determined  to  ascertain  whether  Tobacco  can  be  grown  for 
successive  years  upon  the  same  ground.    All  that  we  did  was  to  apply 
about  ten  cartloads  of  farmyard  manure,  some  ashes,  and  6  or  6  cwts.  ' 
of  special  artificial  manure.    The  result  was  a  success,  notwithstanding 
that  a  portion  of  the  land  was  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  trees,  and 
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the  soil  of  a  shallow  and  light  description.  The  summer  months  last 
year  were  remarkably  deficient  in  rainfall,  and  this  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  average  weight  per  plant.  Then  again,  in  Aag'ist  and 
September  there  was  a  considerable  rainfall,  accompanied  by  cold 
nights,  just  a  t  the  time  when  warm  weather  was  needed  ;  while  on  the 
Ist  of  Septem  ber  there  was  a  gale  of  unusual  severity,  which  destroyed 
not  only  Tobacco  but  other  growing  crops.  These  facts,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  early  frosts,  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  Tobacco 
plants  upon  the  land  after  the  15th  of  September.  In  our  judgment 
neither  the  season  of  1886  nor  that  of  1887  was  as  favourable  for 
Tobacco  cultivation  as  we  could  desire ;  but  the  experiments  which  we 
carried  out  simultaneously  with  Lord  Walsingham,  Sir  Edward  Birk- 
beck,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Faunce  de  Launc,  have,  nevertheless,  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  next  season  they  are  likely  to  take  place  upon  a  consider- 
ably extended  scale.'* 

THE  BEST  VARIBHES. 

"  What  varieties  of  Tobacco  do  you  think  most  suited  to  the  English 
«oll  ? " 

'*  Well,  the  experiments  this  year  were  made  with  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
four  varieties  which  wc  obtained  from  every  possible  Tobacco-growing 
country — from  the  United  Stales,  from  China  and  Japan,  from  Turkey, 
and  from  many  other  place?.    As  a  result,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
kinds  best  adapted  to  our  English  summer,  and  calculated  to  give  the 
largest  return,  are  the  Big  Frederick,  the  Kentucky,  the  Connecticut, 
and  a  '  Havana '  Tobacco  which  reaches  us  from  America.    The  average 
weight  (green)  of  the  Big  Frederick  was  about  1  lb.  11  osss.  per  plant ;  of 
the  Kentucky,  1  lb.  9  ozs. ;  of  the  Connecticut,  1  lb.  10  ozs.  ;  and  of  the 
'  Havana,*  1  lb.  7  ozs.    Other  varieties  ranged  from  8  ozs.  to  1  lb.  5  ozs. 
per  plant.    Allowing  the  full  acre  to  have  been  occupied  with  the 
varieties  of  which  we  took  special  notice  of  weight?,  the  number  of 
plants  would  be  4840,  and  the  gross  weight  2  tons  14  cwt.,  or  in  round 
figures  6000  lbs.    As  the  plants  shrink  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  in  the 
process  of  drying  and  stripping  from  the  main  stem,  there  should  remain 
about  1500  lbs.  of  Tobacco  as  the  produce  of  4840  plants.    This  quantity, 
calculated  upon  a  sale  price  of  about  6d.  per  lb.,  would  show  a  return  of 
upwards  of  £40  per  acre." 

AN  ESTIMATED  BALANCE  SHEET. 
"  We  have,**  continued  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.*s  manager,  prepared  a 
number  of  balance  sheets,  which  we  think  fairly  show  the  figures  as 
they  would  affect  the  farmer.  Let  us  take  that  relating  to  the  Big 
Frederick  Tobacco,  which  is  an  early  kind,  a  strong  grower,  and  one 
specially  snited  to  our  English  climate.  On  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  we  put  the  sum  of  £50  from  the  sale  of  3000  lbs.  of  Tobacco  at 
4d.  per  lb.,  which  is  the  lowest  price  which  Tobacco  of  average  quality 
is  likely  to  fetch. '  Then  come  our  expenses.  We  put  the  rent  of  an 
acre  of  land,  with  buildings  and  incidental  charges,  at  £3  ;  we  allow 
for  ploughing  and  harrowing,  for  farmyard  manure  and  guano,  for  the 
plants,  for  pruning,  tipping,  and  other  manual  labour ;  for  cutting'  and 
carting,  curing  and  stripping,  sorting  and  packing.  We  figure  out  all 
these  charges  in  detail,  upon  the  basis  of  our  own  experiments,  and  we 
find  the  total  expenditure  of  the  farmer  upon  this  acre  of  land  would  be 
£24  17s.  8d.,  giving  him  a  profit  of  £23  2s.  4d.  This,  be  it  remembered, 
is  for  a  crop  which  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land  year  after  year.** 

FUBTHEB  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED. 

<*  Have  you  ariy  reason  for  discouragement  ?**  asked  our  represent- 
ative. 

"  No,  we  can  scarcely  say  that,**  was  the  reply.  "  Our  great  difficulty 
consists  in  want  of  experience.  AH  those  who  have  experimented  with 
Tobacco  have,  of  course,  obtained  the  services  of  skilled  Americans  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  English-grown  Tobacco,  but  there  are 
Cflitain  circumstances,  climatic  and  otherwise,  which  make  a  different 
course  of  proceeding  to  that  followed  in  the  States  necessary  in  this 
conntiT.  No  doubt,  however,  we  shall  get  over  these  troubles,  particu- 
larly if  the  present  experiments  are  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
would,  of  course,  be  greatly  developed  if  the  Qovemment  could  be 
induced  to  place  as  few  impediments  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
cultivation.  Our  personal  experience  is  that  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities  are  most  desirous  of  nelping  us  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  regulations.  But  they  are  bound  down  by  red  tape,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  the  growers  and  the  Government 
representatives  get  along  so  comfortably  as  they  do.  If  we  produced 
ten  times  as  much  Tobacco  as  we  now  do  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Revenue,  and  therefore  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  why  such  a  fuss  is 
made  about  it.  One  of  the  things  we  need  is  a  simple  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  refuse.  The  stalk  of  the  Tobacco  plant,  for  example,  has 
no  commercial  value  yet  we  cannot  bum  it  till  the  Excise  officers  come 
along  and  give  approval  to  the  operation.** 

A  CENTRAL  BONDED  WAREHOUSE. 

''Do  Tou  not  think  that,  under  some  well-defined  scheme,  the 
Customs  aifficulty  could  be  very  much  modified  ?** 

'*  Tee  ;  and  on  that  point  I  have  made  a  suggestion  which  is  likely 
to  be  adopted.  It  is  that  there  should  be  established — say  in  London — 
a  bonded  warehouse,  to  which  the  Tobacco  from  various  farms  might 
be  sent,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  stages,  from  the  curing  to  the 
putting  of  the  article  in  the  market  ready  for  the  smoker,  might  be  gone 
through.  Or,  if  it  is  more  desirable,  there  mig]it  be  a  number  of  bonded 
warehouses  in  the  Tobacco-growing  districts,  where  the  plants  could  be 
B mt  by  the  farmers,  and  where  the  curing  could  take  place.  In  this 
way  the  labour  of  the  Excise  officials  would  be  diminished,  while  the 


farmer  would  be  sure  that  his  produce  would  be  properly  treated.  It 
does  not  matter  very  much  to  the  dairy  farmer  whether  he  sends  away 
milk,  or  milk  in  the  shape  of  cheese.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  farmer 
can  only  protect  himseli,  it  will  not  matter  whether  the  Tobacco  leaves 
his  premises  in  a  cured  state,  or  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  field.  I 
ought  to  have  said  before  that  in  the  most  favourable  localities  in  the 
United  States  the  crop  is  not  always  a  success.  Therefore  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  an  increased  value 
being  obtained  for  the  English  crop,  by  reason  of  the  occasional  short 
deliveries  from  abroad.  Though  we  may  not  have  the  high  degree  of 
summer  heat  or  persistent  sunshine  peculiar  to  some  countries  where 
Tobacco  is  largely  grown,  yet  we  are  happily  more  or  less  free  from  the 
tornadoes  and  hailstorms  that  frequently  devastate  the  Tobacco  crops  in 
America  and  elsewhere.*' 

A  CHANCE  FOR  A  COMPANY. 
*'  How  do  you  think  the  farmer  could  best  be  helped  ?** 
"  The  best  way  would  be  for  the  Tobacco-growers  to  unite  with 
capitalists  in  forming  a  syndicate,  the  members  of  which  work  together 
to  the  promotion  of  a  common  end.  Not  only  might  further  experi- 
ments be  carried  out  under  their  auspices,  but  when  the  industry  has 
developed  it  would  offer  important  advantages,  not  only  as  to  the  curing 
of  the  crop  and  the  preparation  of  it  for  market,  but  for  generally 
upholding  the  right  of  Tobacco  cultivators  to  get  a  fair  remuneration 
for  their  outlay.  If  a  syndicate  were  established  in  the  way  I  sug- 
gest, and  operated  upon  each  year's  crop,  with  the  aid  of  specialists 
trained  for  the  puri)ose,  there  is  no  Question  that  some  excellent 
English  Tobacco  would  be  produced,  which  would  run  the  imported 
article  very  hard.  I  do  not  assert  that  the  farmers  of  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk are  going  to  turn  out  Tobacco  equal  to  the  finest  Havana  leaves, 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  valuable  article  which  will  largely 
enter  into  consumption.** 

THE  TOBACCO  DUTIES. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  your  conference  ?'* 

*<  We  shall  probably  arrange  for  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  making  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  more  easy. 
The  measure  will  most  likely  aim  at  removing  some  of  the^  existing 
regulations,  which  are  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  at  obtaining  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  a  rebate,  say  of  6d.  or  Is.  a  pound,  upon  the  duty 
paid  on  English-grown  Tobacco.    This  slight  advantage  to  the  home 
grower  ought  to  put  him  on  his  legs.    Parliament,  we  think,  will  be 
inclined  to  look  the  more  favourably  on  the  proposal  because  it  is  in 
Iceland  that  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  will  probably  be  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  British  islands.    Experiments 
have  recently  been  made  in  Dublin  county  with  the  result  that  the 
samples  of  Tobacco  produced  were  highly  spoken  of  by  leading  manu- 
facturers in  Dublin.    The  soil  seems  well  suited  for  the  giowth  of  the 
plant    It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  Tobacco  cultivation  is  going  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Irish  people  as  well  as  for  the  English  farmer.    8o  far,  of 
course,  there  has  wen  no  money  made  by  those  who  have  carried  out 
the  experiments,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  until  a  syndicate  takes 
the  matter  in  hand  and  developes  a  promising  new  industry  for  the 
British  agriculturist.     So  far  as  we  are  concerned— and  we  are  sure  we 
can  say  the  same  of  others  who  have  made  experiments  simnltaneoasly 
with  ourselves— it  has  been  a  labour  of  love.    We  shall  only  be  too  glad 
if,  by  any  effort  of  ours,  we  have  helped  to  draw  attention  to  a  source  ofi 
wealth  which  has  for  many  years  lain  dormant,  chiefly  for  fiscal  reasons, 
but  which  is  certainly  capable  of  being  revived.    Briefly,  the  question  is 
this.    We  consume  annually  some  50,000,000  lbs.  of  Tobacco.    Are  we 
to  grow  some  of  it  ourselves,  as  we  unquestionably  caa  do,  or  shall  we 
continue  to  buy  it  entirely  from  abroad  r 
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Stnd.— Dull  and  damp  all  day. 

S8m.— A  lovely  »priDs  day. 

sub.— Fair  morning ;  briffbt  afternoon  and  evenfnff. 

S6ib.— 1  mil  and  Jamp  early ;  fine  and  generally  briKht  day ;  gale  at  night. 

Mib.— Gale  all  day.  abutiDg  In  the  crpning;  morning  doll  and  oamp;    afternoon 

vrnerally  bniiht ;  clear  eventng and  night. 
f7th«— Fine,  brlfiht  morn<ng ;  clondy  afternoon,  with  thowcn  of  rain  and  fleet ;  bright 

eveoinff  with  one  or  iwo  t-qnullB  of  lain,  hatl.  snow,  and  fleet, 
atfa^— Fine  and  brteht  thronghont,  Innar  cclipee.  well  seen  exeept  at  InteiTals  between 

10.90  and  midnlgbt.  when  fleecy  cloods  drove  acma^ 
Tenperatnre  warmer  than  last  week  and  above  the  average.   Bainfall  stOl  d«flotent.-> 

a.  J.  dSxoxa 
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NO  one  can  follow  the  career  of  a.  gardener  for  thirty  or  forty 
jeaiB  without  tncomiog  aoqoaiDted  with  the  edncational  status 
•of  a  great  anmber  of  fellow  workers  in  the  craft.  Lettera  of  various 
kinds  from  varioiu  men  are  received  during  that  time,  all  iodicating 
the  capftcitj  of  the  writers  tu  correspondents.  In  Heveral  instances 
marked  improrement  will  be  apparent  after.a  lapse  of  years,  show- 
ing plainly  the  reanlta  of  perHeTering  endeavoar  in  the  important 
work  of  Belf-improvement ;  but  in  many  others  there  is  no 
nppreaioble  advance  on  the  original  low  standard  of  bad  writing, 
bad  spelling,  and  bad  grammar.  It  is  lamentable  that  this  should 
t>e  ao,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  better,  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
jardeniDg  community,  that  this  should  be  brought  to  the  surface 
than  ignored  as  if  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  allegation. 

That  there  are  well  eduoated  men  in  the  ranks  of  British 
gardeners  goes  without  saying,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  aoqnirod 
their  attainments  mainly  by  their  own  exertions  after  their  short 
-twm  of  schoolboy  life  ceased ;  and  this  fact  renders  it  the  leas 
«xenssble  on  the  part  of  others  whose  lethargy  or  misapplied  time 
have  unfortunately  dra^^ed  down  the  arer^^  educational  standard 
of  gardeners  to  snob  a  low  level.  It  is  nothing  leas  than  pitiable 
that  more  pains  are  not  taken  by  illiterate  men  who  hive  managed 
to  get  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners  to  improve 
themselves  in  writing  and  plain  education.  Not  in  penmanship 
atone  are  so  many  deficient,  for  that  is  perhaps  the  smallest 
fanlt,  but  carelessness,  not  to  say  slovenliness,  of  expression  and 
ootnges  in  spelling  are  more  to  be  deplored.  How  so  many  men 
of  good  appearance  and  general  conduct  fail  to  see  their  short- 
comings in  the  very  rudiments  of  education  is  almost  astounding. 
Uany  readers  of  these  lines  must  have  heard  ezpressions  of  sur- 
prise ixoia  educated  parsons  that  gardeners  with  whom  they  have 
come  in  eontaet — men  of  feir  competency  in  their  calling,  reepect- 
fol  in  demeanour,  and  some  of  them  almost  dandies  in  appearance— 
should  betray  their  scholastic  ignorance  in  a  five  minutes'  conver- 
satioD  ;  but  when  this  is  stereotyped  on  paper  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  friends  or  employers,  orders  to  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  or  in 
the  naming  of  flowere  or  other  exhibits  at  shows,  the  illiteracy  is 
intensified,  and  in  far  too  many  instances  deplorable. 

The  moat  common  exense  on  the  part  of  men  of  "  no  education '' 
ia  that  it  is  "  not  their  fanlt,  as  they  bad  no  schooling."  It  is 
certainly  not  the  fanlt  of  a  man  that  his  parents  could  not,  or  did 
not,  send  him. to  school  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  but  it  is  his  fanlt 
most  decidedly  that  be  did  not  himself  strive  in  advancing  youth 
and  early  maiifaood  to  spell  oorrectlyand  write  an  intelligent  letter  ; 
and  there  is  positively  no  excnse  for  exhibitors  at  shows  roaking 
snch  flagrant  and  often  Indicrons  blunders  in  nomenclature  as  are 
so  obtrusive  and  humiliating,  for  the  correct  spelling  of  every  name 
is  to  be  found  in  catalogues.  These  names  are  read  over  and  over 
again  in  print,  yet  when  written  down  are  tortured  into  A>nMthing 
of  which  every  gardener  ought  to  be  ashamod,  ' 

It  is  quite  true  that  such  lazily  illiterate  men  seldom  rise  to  good 
positione.  One  here  and  there  may  get  hoisted  above  his  fellows 
by  a  finke,  bnt  in  fuT  open  competition  he  mnat  be  left  at  tiie 
bottom  oE  the  ladder  to  grovel  along  as  best  be  can,  gnunbling  out 
a  tifetimf.  because  hip  "  abilities  "  are  not  recognised,  for  tiie  fact 
oaanot  btdiagnified'tbat  those  who  know  the  least  think  the  most 
Uany  a  valuable  appointment  has  been  lost  by  the 
lo.  898.— VoiJ  XVI.,  THiRn  Sebibb. 


misspelt  ill-expressed  letters  of  applioants,  and  many  a  one  gained 
because  of  ihe  intelligence  displayed  by  candidates  seeking  to  fill 
good  vacancies  in  the  gardening  world. 

It  is  a  rule  with  gentlemen  who  advertiaa  for  gnrdonera  to  first 
cast  aside  all  letters  that  are  obviously  written  by  men  who  have 
made  no  serioua  endeavour  to  educate  themselves  ;  and  it  is  a  rule 
with  nurserymen,  too,  and  other  persona  who  are  applied  to  to 
supply  gardeners,  to  send  the  best  educated  men  and  otherwise 
qualified  to  the  beat  places.  This  is  only  natural  and  right — 
natural  because  the  patron  of  a  gardener  will  not  incur  the  risk  of 
receiving  a  notification  of  this  kind  from  a  customer  or  friend — 
"  William  Hobba  you  sent  me  is  a  good  worker,  but  very  ignorant ; 
he  cannot  write  a  label  fit  to  be  seen,  much  less  a  letter  to  me  when 
I  am  from  home  ;"  and  right,  because  the  man  who  strives  the 
moat  earnestly  to  fit  himself  in  every  way  for  an  important  charge 
is  the  most  deserving  of  advancement ;  and,  moreover,  the  gardener 
who  educates  himself,  as  not  a  few  of  the  best  have  done  in 
grammar,  spelling,  composition,  and  other  necessary  attainments, 
cannot  do  so  without  acquiring  information  bearing  directly  on  his 
calling,  for  when  once  a  course  of  evening  improvement  is  reso- 
lutely pursued  the  mind  is  led  on  step  by  step  from  subject  to 
subject,  never  resting  content  but  ever  searching  for  knowledge, 
and  its  possessor  of  neceaaity  becomes  a  better  gardener  and  more 
accomplished  man.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  will  be  said  by  some  well  qudified  correspondent],  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  imporlaut,  and  for  various  reasons  has  scarcely  had 
the   prominence  accorded  to    it    that    it    fairly   demands. — Ex- 

PERtENTIA  DOCKT. 


CROPS  THAT  PAY. 

I  iiAVK  said  Mushrooms  pay,  and  advised  the  preparation  of  the 
manure  and  the  making  of  beds  at  once.  I  did  so  because  I  prefer 
to  obtain  manure  after  Christmas  rather  than  earlier  in  the  season, 
then  make  the  beds  as  early  as  the  material  can  be  prepared.  I 
have  an  object  in  this,  and  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  others,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  allude  to  this  crop  again.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  to  use  "green  food"  for  horses 
during  the  summer,  and  often  well  on  into  the  autumn,  and  the 
manure  from  horses  fed  on  this  material  takes  too  much  sweetening 
to  be  agreeable,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  crop  is  going  to  be  a 
success  instead  of  a  failure.  Manure  that  is  ofFensive  when  the 
beds  are  made  np  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  the  spawn  will 
run.  The  man  who  can  make  a  good  hotbed  can  make  Mushroom 
beds  from  which  a  paying  crop  can  be  obtained.  Selfishness  mnst 
be  abandoned,  for  it  is  the  reverse  of  economy  to  make  the  beds 
too  small,  thinking  of  saving  outlay  in  manure  by  so  doing.  Such 
beds  cool  too  quickly,  which  often  means  failure.  On  the  other 
hand  they  must  not  be  too  large,  thinking  to  snatch  a  "  big  "  yield 
vrith  but  little  trouble,  for  instead  of  the  crop  paying  it  may  fail. 
Extra  large  beds  (I  mean  too  wide  and  too  high  ;  they  can  be  as 
long  as  the  cultivator  wishes)  often  heat  too  violently  and  kill  the 

I  wish  to  make  my  notes  as  seasonable  as  I  can,  and  therefore 
will  try  to  start  with  those  that  need  first  attention.  "  Do  Lettnces 
pay?"  said  a  neighbouring  farmer  early  last  spring  when  I  was  busy 
puttii^out  some  thousands  of  yonng  sturdy  plants  ;  "Don't  they?" 
was  the  rejoinder.  He  watched  them  with  evident  interost,  and  I 
tried  to  induce  him  to  try  a  few  this  year  by  detailing  the  method 
,X  was  pursuing.  But  he  haa  not  done  ao,  and  I  am  afiaid  it  is  such 
."  dilly  dallying  "  that  lands  ns  in  the  depli^rable  condition  I  pointed 
out  in  my  firat  article,  and  makes  room  for  the  foreigner^  supply  ' 
bur  markets.  Bfirly  Lettooes,  if  well  and  qiiiekl^  grown,  are  a  ' 
very  remunerative  crop.  Bear  in  mind,  intending  growers^  Ibat 
Cabbage  varieties  raJy  pay  vary  early  before  Cos  varieties  find. 
their  way  into  the  market.  When  once  the  Cos,  or  "  London^'* 
^ettaee/'os  it  is  called,  is  in,  no  matter  where  it  ia  grown,  finds  Its'" 
No.  30M.— Tok  LXSVIIL,  Old  SxBin. 
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way  into  the  market  it  is  difficult  to  sell  the  Cabbage,  however 
good  or  well  grown  it  may  be.  Hardy  Hammersmith  and  All  the 
Year  Round  are  the  two  grown.  I  place  very  little  dependance  in 
these,  and  only  regard  them  as  a  catch  crop.  Those  who  have 
sheltered  positions,  and  who  reside  in  moderately  dry  localities, 
may  do  very  well  with  them.  I  have  given  up  autumn  planting, 
simply  because  all  the  plants  died.  The  plants  are  kept  in  frames 
and  placed  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cos  Lettuces,  but  the  former 
are  planted  so  that  we  are  certain  of  a  remunerative  crop  from  the 
ground  if  we  miss  the  market.  Those  who  go  in  for  marketing 
must  watch  the  market,  for  it  is  no  use  going  with  Cabbage  Lettuces 
when  somebody  else  is  taking  Cos  Lettuces.  This  means  4d.  a  dozen, 
perhaps  2d.,  while  your  neighbour  realises  a  shilling  from  the  same 
extent  of  ground,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  no  more  labour. 
I  have  been  caught  napping,  and  selling  at  the  lowest  price  very 
soon  taught  me  to  watch  the  market  and  mend  my  ways.  How  I 
did  so  will  be  detailed,  but  it  necessitated  some  outlay,  which  I 
managed  to  recover  the  first  season,  and  was  very  well  paid  into  the 
bargain.  There  is  no  better  variety  to  grow  than  a  good  selection 
of  Paris  White.  Hick*s  Hardy  is  hardier,  but  it  needs  tying,  no 
small  objection  for  those  growmg  for  the  market.  Veitch's  Cos  is 
a  favourite,  and  may  take  the  place  of  Paris  White  when  the  seed 
is  cheaper.  But  those  who  want  it  do  as  I  have  done— buy  a  packet 
of  seed,  and  if  it  meets  with  approval  select  some  of  the  best  and 
save  the  seed.  Those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  things  will 
be  wise  in  saving  the  seed  of  any  variety  that  suits  their  purpose. 

Cos  Lettuces  to  pay  should  be  grown  1  foot  apart  each  way.  At 
a  shilling  a  dozen  they  pay  well,  and  the  grower  will  not  lose  much 
if  he  has  half  that  price  later  in  the  season.  Those  that  have  not 
sturdy  plants  in  a  frame  to  start  with  may  sow  at  once  in  boxes  in 
heat  if  they  have  glass,  and  then  prick  them  off  into  frames  ;  or 
better  still,  make  a  hotbed  roughly,  place  2  inches  of  soil  over  it, 
and  then  sow  the  seed.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly,  and  then  from 
this  position  they  can  be  planted  out.  Those  sown  in  autumn  are 
pricked  out  at  this  season  of  the  year  singly  into  frames,  home 
made,  no  matter  how  rough  they  are — a  littie  protection  only  is 
needed. 

For  these  early  crops  of  Lettuce  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  we 
plant  large  plots  close  together,  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  and  between 
the  plants,  and  our  answer  is.  Not  generally.  Although  some  are 
grown  on  this  principle,  another  crop  always  follows.  The  best 
and  most  convenient  method  is  to  plant  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
1  foot  between  the  plants.  Between  these  French  Beans  are  sown, 
and  when  the  Lettuces  are  removed  they  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ground.  Between  young  Strawberry  plantations  we  always  take 
Cos  Lettuces  early  in  the  season.  The  early  crops  are  planted  so 
that  they  can  be  followed  by  others.  Lettuces  may  be  sown  until 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  from 
the  time  they  are  first  sown  outside.  At  one  time  we  only  grew 
early  ones,  and  left  later  crops  in  the  hands  of  others,  because  we 
thought  they  might  miss  by  bolting  during  hot  dry  weather.  But 
now  that  we  have  south  borders  and  north  borders  in  what  was 
once  an  open  field  we  manage  to  have  good  crops  that  pay  from  the 
north  borders  during  hot  sunmier  weather.  Our  latest  crop  is 
from  a  south  border.  Our  early  Cabbages  are  taken  from  a  south 
border  planted  between  early  Potatoes  2  feet  apart.  One  word 
more — ^to  grow  good  Lettuces  quickly  the  ground  must  be  fertile 
and  well  manured. 

I  had  not  started  marketing  long  before  I  found  that  not  only 
must  I  have  Cabbage  Lettuces  earlier  to  pay,  but  Potatoes  also  to 
equalise  the  price  of  this  crop  if  possible,  and  to  have  some  of  the 
"  plums  "  I  thought  foreigners,  or  somebody  else,  were  getting  by 
supplying  the  market  before  I  was  ready.  I  was  not  content  with 
5s.  a  hamper  (a  hundredweight)  down  to  Ss.,  when  somebody  else 
was  getting  from  8s.  to  lOs.  for  the  same  weight.  I  also  wanted  to 
grow  Tomatoes,  and  had  no  favourable  position  outside.  At  last  I 
succeeded,  but  how  I  managed  to  do  so  must  form  the  subject  of 
my  next  contribution. — Marketer. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 

(  QmHnved  from  page  78,) 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine,  as  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  may 
be  classed  as  one  fruit,  both  requiring  the  same  treatment.    Of  late 
years  the  Peach  out  of  doors  has  been  to  a  great  extent  very  much* 
neglected,  and  through  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  the  un- 
favourable seasons  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  partial  or 
entire  failure  of  the  crops.     Where  good  cultivation  has  not  been 
neglected  a  fair  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  the  bad  seasons  we  have  experienced  of  late  years 
are  not  altogether  the  cause  of  failure.    That  some  places  are  more- 
favourable  for  their  successful  cultivation  than  others  omnot  be 
disputed.  Some  are  naturally  well  suited  to  their  wants,  while  others 
are  not,  and  require  to  be  made  suitable  if  success  is  desired.. 
The  requisites  are  a  well  drained  substantial  soil,  a  south,  south- 
east, or  south-west  aspect,  a  good  wall,  and  a  border  of  about  5  feet 
well  raised  up  well  mulched  with  manure.    The  shoots  must  be 
thinly  disposed,  the  leaves  free  from  all  insects,  and  the  blooms- 
protected  from  frost,  then  a  good  crop  of  fruit  might  be  annuallj- 
expected  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  ooantry.    Glass  copings^ 
were  at  one  time  considered  favourable  for  protection,  but  the  treea 
are  often  better  without  them. 

The  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apricot  require  similar  treatment,  the 
Apricot  needing  the  warmest  aspect,  but  all  the  stone  fruit  appear- 
to  do  equally  well  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  that  which  is  rather 
heavy  and  contains  lime  naturally,  or  which  has  had  it  applied,^ 
seems  to  be  the  best  suited  to  their  wants,  with  the  borders  kept 
well  mulched  and  not  disturbed  in  any  way  after  the  trees  are 
planted.    The  wood  as  it  is  made  should  be  allowed  ample  space  to- 
receive  full  share  of  light,  and  crowding  of  the  branches  and  shoots 
should  at  all  times  be  avoided.    Some  think  the  more  shoots  the. 
more  fruit,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  contrary  is  mostly  tha 
result.    The  Morello  Cherry  is  often  seen  thickly  nailed  to  the 
walls,  and  frequently  half  the  fruit  falls  during  the  stoning  process. 
Although  the  Morello  bears  mostly  on  the  young  shoots  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  sufficient  space.    I  have  seen  trees  that  have, 
been  tied  year  after  year  each  shoot  over  another  until  the  wall 
even  in  winter  time  was  scareely  visible.    What  a  fine  cover  for 
insects !   The  fruit  when  too  thick  on  the  Plums  and  Apricots  must 
be  duly  thinned,  especially  the  larger  varieties  of  Plums,  if  fine  fruit 
is  desired. 

The  Strawberry  is  an  important  fruit  in  most  gardens  both  for 
dessert  and  preserving,  and  is  generally  fairly  well  cultivated  ;  and* 
like  most  other  things  there  is  more  ways  than  one  of  attaining  the 
same  end  in  its  successful  culture.    To  obtain  good  results  the 
necessary  labour  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  first  place.    The 
Strawberry  requires  a  good  soil,  which  should  be  dug  2  feet  deep,, 
adding  as  much  manure  as  will  form  a  good  coating  in  each  trench 
as  it  is  turned  over,  and  previous  to  planting  should  be  made  very 
firm.    Strong  runners  layered  into  small  pots  and  planted  out  as* 
soon  as  well  rooted  make  good  plants  and  fruit  well  the  following 
season.    In  transferring  the  plants  to  their  permanent  quarters  see- 
that  they  are  previously  well  watered,  and  in  planting  the  soil 
should  be  well  rammed  with  a  blunt  stick  round  the  plants,  and  a 
hollow  space  be  left  round  each  plant  to  hold  water  that  may  be 
applied  after  planting  if  needed.    The  distance  apart  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  strength  of  the  variety  and  the  kind  of  soil  they  are- 
planted  in.    After  planting  no  disturbance  of  the  soil  must  take 
place  other  than  by  hoeinf[  to  keep  down  weeds,  all  runners  to  be 
removed  as  they  appear  if  not  wanted.    Early  in  the  winter,  as 
soon  as  frost  renders  wheeling  on  the  ground  an  easy  matter,  a  good 
mulching  of  long  stable  manure  should  be  given  them,  which  will 
answer  more  purposes  than  one.    I  invariably  find  the  finest  fruit  is 
produced  on  maiden  plants,  and  if  a  plantation  is  made  annually  no 
difficulty  will  result  in  obtaining  good  fruit.    In  growing  speeially 
f or  preserving  the  fmall  fruiting  sorts  it  is  not  necessary  that  re- 
course be  had  to  such  high  culture,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  in  tning. 
to  grow  small  varieties  to  a  large  size.  Small  berries  with  firm  flesh 
are  those  which  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  preserving  pur- 
poses.    On  very  light  ground  Strawberries  (if  very  fine  fruit  is 
required)  must  be  planted  annually,  as  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duce such  large  fruit  unless  extra  means  in  the  shape  of  watering 
with  liquid  manure  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Raspberry  is  highly  esteemed  in  most  gardens  for  various 
purposes,  and  generally  succeeds  in  most  soils,  but,  like  the  majority 
of  fruits,  pays  for  good  culture.  Once  the  ground  is  properly 
prepared  it  need  not  be  moved  again  after  the  canes  are  planted^ 
When  planted,  the  canes  should  be  cut  down  near  to  the  ground. 
Various  ways  of  supporting  the  canes  are  adopted,  but  the  best 
way  is  to  have  two  wires  along  each  row,  fastened  to  stout 
posts,  and  if  the  canes  are  tied  to  these,  about  9  inches  apart, 
they  will  have  ample  room.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the 
canes  that  have  borne  fruit,  together  with  the  surplus  young  ones,. 
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should  be  cut  out,  which  will  give  thoee  that  are  left  more  room 
-and  enable  them  to  get  thoroughly  matured.  A  good  mulching  of 
manure  should  be  given  annually,  the  old  being  removed  pre^ous 
to  adding  the  new.  The  young  canes  left  for  fruiting  should  be 
shortened  according  to  their  strength,  and  duly  tied  to  their 
^^PP^rts,  or  the  wind  may  snap  them  off. 

The  Currant,  Bed,  White,  and  Black,  have  their  various  uses,  and 
^^  ??*  <iifficult  to  cultivate,  but  where  they  are  judiciously  attended 
to  better  results  are  obtained.  Whether  grown  as  bushes  or 
o^ed  to  walls,  the  Red  and  White  sorts  should  be  kept  to  rods 
xar  enough  apart  to  admit  light  to  the  fruit,  the  young  shoots 
^ould  be.  pinched  in  summer  and  spurred  back  in  winter ;  the 
J3jack,  which  has  its  fruit  chiefly  on  the  young  wood,  requiring 
only  to  be  kept  well  thinned  out  to  prevent  the  branches  getting  too 
-much  crowded  together. 

The  Gooseberry  should  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
-^lack  Currant,  as  I  believe  more  fruit  can  be  had  than  by  spurring 
•the  shoots,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  usuiJly  taken  in  a  green 
^*^*t*^®  toe«8  are  not  as  a  rule  overtaxed.  The  caterpillar  plays 
sad  havoc  with  the  trees  at  times,  and  requires  to  be  looked  irfter  or 
much  mischief  is  done.  I  have  known  the  cuckoo  to  mateiially 
assist  in  this  matter.  If  trees  are  planted  against  waUs  the  rod 
system,  kept  spurred,  answers  best,  for  when  the  rods  are  well 
ssecured  to  the  wall  the  spurring  back  is  a  simple  matter. 

The  Pig  forms  a  gooa  addition  to  the  dessert  where  it  is  suc- 
•^essfully  cultivated,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in  all  parts  of  the 
<5ountry  out  of  doors.  They  require  an  extra  moist  soil  to  grow  in, 
«ndplenty  of  sun  to  ripen  both  fruit  and  wood.  Short- jointed 
wood  should  be  encouraged  all  over  the  tree  and  allowed  plenty  of 
worn,  keeping  all  small,  useless  shoots  cut  out,  and  the  strong  ones 
-leave  their  full  length,  as  it  is  at  the  point  of  these  that  fruit  may 
t)e  expected.— W.  Simpson,  Knowsley. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

THE  DINING  BOOM. 

One  feature  in  decorating  dinner  and  breakfast  tables,  which 
Ts  yerjr  satisfactory,  and  a  long  step  forward,  is  the  simplicity 
which  is  now  permitted,  and  not  only  permitted,  but  I  may  almost 
"say,  soi^ht  after.  Before  beginning  to  write  this  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  anan^ng  a  table  laid  for  fourteen  persons,  yet  I  carried  the 
wYiole  matenal,  plants  "and  flowers,  in  a  sm^  basket.  The  arrange- 
~ment  oi  the  table  was  thus — a  tall  seven-branched  candelabrum  in 
the  centre,  with  two  smaller  candelabra  at  each  end.  Between 
-the  plates,  &c.,  and  the  candelabra  were  dessert  dishes,  one  dessert 
dtsh  on  each  side,  opposite  and  between  the  middle  and  end  cande- 
lal»a,  with  a  dish  at  each  end  corner.  In  the  middle  of  the  table, 
just  clear  of  the  centre  candelabrum,  and  between  the  first-noted 
dishes,  a  silver  vase  with  a  tall  Dracaena  was  placed  on  each  side. 
Konnd  the  base  of  the  middle  candelabrum  a  CToup  of  plants  was 
Arranged,  comprising  two  Grasses  and  two  plants  of  Asparagus. 
The  open  spaces  were  then  filled  with  fronds  of  Parsley — so  ^ood, 
liowever,  as  to  be  like  a  beautiful  Todea,  then  five  small  Maiden- 
liair  Ferns,  in  thumb  pots,  were  set  amongst  these  ;  a  little  Sela- 
j^inella  lightly  covered  any  bare  portions.  Four  or  five  crimson  Tulips 
-dotted  amongst  as  jnany  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  some  sprays 
-of  Coromlla  glauca  running  to  the  cloth  completed  this  portion.  A 
small  group  at  each  side  was  then  arransced  between  the  end  cande- 
labrum and  the  silver  vase  with  the  plant.  These  were  composed  of 
small  plants  (in  thumb  pots)  of  Cyperus  altemifolius,  the  pots 
liidden  among  Selaginellas  and  a  few  crimson  Tulips  and  white 
'Ohijsanthemums.  On  two  occasions  in  December  very  large  blooms 
x>f  Chrysanthemums  were  used.  In  one  instance  light  coloured 
varieties,  and  in  another  dark  ones.  The  liffht  blooms  had  a  gft'ound 
of  dark  velvet,  the  dark  ones  yellow  plush.  About  twenty  to 
-twenty-four  blooms  sufficed  for  a  laree  table,  a  few  good  fronds  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  being  the  only  other  material  us^.  The  effect 
in  both  cases  was  really  excellent,  the  more  effective  of  the  dark 
3cinds  being  Cullingfordi,  Jeanne  D^lauz,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
<!?hdlet8,  a  very  soft  and  pleasing  shade  ;  and  Janira,  which  shows 
4>rimson  by  candlelight.  Of  the  light  sorts.  Snowstorm,  Fair  Maid 
•  of  Guernsey,  Gloriosum,  Golden  Empress  and  Bronze  Queen  were 
'£ae8t.  The  flowers  we  cut  with  good  stems  and  foliage,  so  that 
there  was  no  waste  with  them.  One  good  feature  with  large 
"Ohrysanthemums  is  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  that  coarse- 
ness of  appearance  which  some  people  find  in  large  Dahlias.  I  am 
sure  that  large  Chrysanthemums  have  only  to  be  tried  as  cut 
"flowers  to  be  appreciated. 

Another  pleasing  arrangement  we  had  lately  was  composed  of 
small  leaves  of  Rex  Begonias  laid  on  the  cloth  and  flowers  of 
]B.  semperflorens  and  B.  s.  rosea  laid  on  each  leaf,  draping  these 
iwith  a  small  piece  of  Adiantum  gracillimnm.  In  autumn  we  had 
.Bome  arrangements  with  berries,  the  common  Barberry,  Snowberry, 


Elderberry,  Rose  heps,  Ebiws,  Hypericum,  Winter  Cherry,  and  Sea 
Buckthorn.  As  an  example — some  long  drooping  shoots  covensd 
with  bright  Barberries  were  inserted  among  the  branches  of  the 
candelabra  and  drooped  over  and  twisted  round  the  stalk ;  a  few  of 
Snowberry,  and  a  very  little  Elderberrv  were  added.  Round  the 
foot  of  the  candelabra  largo  bunches  of  Elder  were  disposed  with 
a  good  quantity  of  its  foliage.  Among  these  sprays  of  Snowberry, 
and  perhaps  a  few  Rose  heps.  Single  tarries  of  Barberry  and  Elder 
were  placed  here  and  there  on  the  cloth,  but  so  as  to  appear  to  have 
^^dropped  from  the  candelabrum.  The  smaller  candelabrum  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  material.  In  other  cases 
merely  a  few  haws  and  foliage,  with  Rose  heps  also  with  foliage,  were 
laid  on  the  cloth.  The  fact  is,  flower  and  fruit  and  foliage  are  all  so 
beautiful  that  we  may  arrange  them  as  we  please,  and  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  them  acceptable.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  when  elaborate  arrangements,  and  only  the  ''best" 
flowers  are  permitted,  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  much  labour  expended,  great  expense  in  waste  of 
flowers  involved,  and  no  better,  nor  perhaps  even  such  good  effects 
secured  as  the  result.  Who  would  not  rather  attack  and  rob 
some  hoary  Beech  of  his  copper  leaves,  or  trim  some  coloured 
foliage  off  his  Carrots,  or  even,  if  need  be,  select  a  few  claret' 
colo'ju^  Yine  leaves,  and  make  sure  of  giving  equal  satisfaction 
with  employinsf  some  of  his  most  cherished  blossoms  ?  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  it  is  of  absolute  importance  that  thorough 
cleanliness  is  observed  in  all  the  work  in  connection  with  table 
decorating.  Not  a  speck  of  dirt  should  be  left  on  the  cloth,  nor 
for  that  part,  on  the  carpet  either.  And  when  glasses  are  in  use 
they  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  clearest  water  only 
used. — B.  

EUCHARIS   CULTURE. 

YouB  correspondent,  "  M.  D.'s,'^  estimate  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Eucharis  in  this  country  is  sad,  and  depressing  to  reflect  upon. 
He  writes,  *'  Few  sights  are  more  familiar  when  visiting  gardens  than 
to  see  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  stove  or  forcing  pits  a 
number  of  over-potted  sickly  Eucharises.  In  most  cases  a  great 
amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  mite  has  attacked  the  bulbs,  and  they  will  never  be 
any  good.*'  A  melancholy  statement  this.  But  there  is  good 
cheer  in  store,  as  *^  M.  D."  informs  us  he  "  writes  to  tell  his 
readers  of  an  easy  method  which  he  has  seen  successful  in  restoring 
plants  to  vigorous  health  after  years  of  languishing.*'  With  refer- 
ence to  the  mite,  it  seems  your  correspondent  is  of  a  doubting  cast  of 
mind,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  boldly  asserting,  '*  If  there  is  really 
such  an  insect  (as  the  Eucharis  mite)  he  has  never  yet  made  its 
acquaintance,"  and  asks  to  be  "  pardoned  for  doubting  its  exist- 
ence." It  is  quite  possible  that  "M.  D."  has  never  seen  the 
Eucharis  mite,  but  it  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  does  exist  if 
he  were  never  to  see  it. 

It  is  some  four  years  since  I  first  saw  the  mite  in  question,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  see  it  again.  I  ordered  a  dozen  fiowering  bulbs 
of  E.  Candida  from  a  well-known  nurseryman,  and  after  keeping 
them  for  a  year  they  seemed  to  make  little  progress  in  growth, 
although  they  had  the  same  treatment  in  every  respect  as  the  large 
plants  of  E.  amazonica,  which  are  not  placed  in  an  out  of -the- way 
corner  here  as  described  by  your  correspondent,  but  grown  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  span-roofed  house,  where  they  receive  abundance 
of  light  from  idl  sides.  I  had  the  pots  taken  out  of  the  house  and 
the  bulbs  shaken  out  of  them  for  examination,  and  it  did  not 
require  a  very  keen  eye  to  see  that  they  were  infested  with  mite. 
I  was  afraid  if  I  kept  the  bulbs  to  experiment  upon  in  killing  the 
pest  it  might  find  its  way  to  the  healthy  plants  of  E.  amazonica, 
and  I  gave  orders  for  them  all  to  be  taken  to  the  stokehole  and 
thrown  into  the  furnace. 

There  is  something  remarkably  strange  about  the  culture  of  the 
Eucharis  without  taking  the  mite  disease  into  consideration.  I 
know  several  places  where  it  grows  well  and  flowers  freely  without 
any  very  particular  attention  bein^^  paid  to  its  culture.  I  also  know 
other  places  where  it  will  not  thrive  and  grow  satisfactorily  under 
any  kind  of  treatment.    As  an  instance  of  this,  I  know  a  friend, 


who  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country,  yet,  with 
every  appliance  for  good  culture,  he  could  not  get  his  Eucharises  to 
grow  vigorously,  although  he  tried  every  method  he  could  possibly 
think  of,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  his  plants  were  placed  in 
out-of-the-way  comers,  or  received  bad  treatment,  as  they  had  a 
house  entirely  devoted  to  themselves.  My  late  foreman,  who  lived 
at  che  place  once,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  more  flowers  at  one  time 
on  a  single  plant  here  than  he  had  seen  the  whole  houseful  of 
plants  produce  during  the  three  years  he  was  there.  The  plants  in 
question  were  potted  in  different  kinds  of  soil,  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  and  unplunged,  shaded,  &c.,  but  still  they  would  not  grow 
satisfactorily. 
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Yoor  correspondent,  "M.  D.'s,"  easy  mode  of  procedure,  or 
rather  tho  mathod  which  he  has  seen  succeflBfolly  adopted  to 
raatore  langnishinp  plants  to  vigorous  health,  is  as  follows  :— "  At 
any  time  when  a  gentle  hottom  heat  can  be  obtained,  shake  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots— they  ought  to  he  dost-dry  at  the  time — 
placing  the  bnlbs  in  separate  sizes  for  potting.  Pot  them  firmly  in 
a  compost  abont  equal  parts  of  pent  and  loam  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  enough  soot  to  show  itself  all  through  the  compost.  Water 
fllightly.  and  plunge  the  pots,  or  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  hot- 
bed. Keep  the  heat  up  to  about  the  ordinary  stove  temperature. 
It  w  BUrprisinff  how  little  water  the  Eucharis  requires  at  any  time, 
and  it  ia  far  better  practice  to  err  in  giving  too  little  than  t«o 
much."  The  above  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  "  M.  D.'s  "  advice 
in  restoring  lanjfuiahjng  plantu  to  vigorous  health.  I  must  oonfess 
that  Ifail  to  see  where  the  "bettor  praotioe"  comes  in,  ijr  how 
languishing  plants  can  be  i'estored  to  vigorous  health  by  giving 
too  little  water,  and  would  advise  all  who  grow  Eucharis  to  err 
neither  in  the  one  way  nor  in  the  other,  but  to  give  the  plants 
Buflicient  water  at  all  times  when  they  require  it. 

The  Eucharis  plants  here  must  differ  very  much  from  those 
"  M.  p,"  writes  about,  as  they  "require"  and  receive  a  good 
watering  three  times  a  day  during  the  hot  weather  in  summer,  and 
"ii  Y  watering  every  day  during  the  winter.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  become  diiBt-dry  at  any  time,  or  indeed  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it.  The  p'ants  receive  the  same  treatment  all  the 
year  round  as  regards  heat  and  moisture,  and  are  never  subjected 
to  a  lower  temperature,  or  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root. 
They  are  grown  in  heavy  yellow  loam,  with  no  other  miiture 
except  a  little  leaf  mould,  river  sand,  and  charcoal,  and  they  grow 
remarkably  strong  in  Ibie,  producing  leaves  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
length,  and  they  flower  abundantly  two  or  three  times  during  the 
year.  I  think  many  people  err  in  potting  the  plante  too  often  and 
in  too  licht  soil,  resting  them  in  a  low  temperature,  and  in  not 
giving  them  sufficient  water  whan  they  require  it.— A.  Pettigrbw 
■  Cardiff. 


EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

This  mode  of  culture  is  perhaps  not  praotised  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  especially  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  early  fruits  of 
medmm  size,  and  who  have  only  a  small  space  allotted  to  them  for 
that  purpose.  We  practised  it  here  for  the  first  time  last  season, 
and  as  the  result  was  most  satisfactory  we  intend  doing  so  again 
this  year  The  seed  was  sown  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
Melons  planted  out,  and  the  seedlings  were  grown  under  the  same 
treatment  as  recommended  on  page  5.  We  employed  ordinary 
S^kale  pots,  these  being  preferred  on  account  of  their  depth,  as 
when  placed  on  the  pipes  close  to  the  path  they  elevate  the  plants 
nearer  to  the  gkss.  By  foUowing  this  system  we  were  able  to 
obtamfrom  one  plant  two  fruits  weighing  2  to  3  lbs.  each,  and 
occupying  the  small  space  of  one  wire  about  3  feet  long,  and  a  little 
earlier  than  those  planted  out. 

The  pots  were  filled  with  the  same  compost  as  recommended  on 
page  5,  and  made  firm,  care  being  taken  that  they  were  well  drained 
with  dean  opocks,  covering  them  with  some  good  decayed  manure, 
the  pota  bemg  left  about  three  parte  full,  for  I  consider  that  the 
n»ta  being  confined  in  such  a  small  space  they  require  a  little  extra 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  a  top-dressing  when  Iheir  fruits  are 
swflllmg.  In  a  few  days,  when  the  roots  were  found  to  have 
pawed  through  to  the  sides  of  the  6-inch  pots,  they  were  phinted, 
making  the  compost  firm,  and  leaving  a  small  mound  around  the 
stems.  A  atout  stake  was  placed  in  the  pot  and  secured  to  the  wire 
it  was  intended  to  train  them  to.  All  side  shoots  were  pinched  ofi 
to  one  leaf  from  the  stem  up  to  the  one  nearest  the  wire.  They 
were  then  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  leader  trained  along  the  wire 
nntil  it  reached  the  next  plant,  and  then  it  was  pnched  ojt.  Aa 
soon  as  two  flowers  were  open  together  they  were  ffrtilised,  and  as 
the  fruits  commenced  swelling  liquid  manure  was  supplied,  and  a 
dressing  of  rich  compost  was  applied,  the  growths  being  stopped  at 
one  leaf  past  the  fruit,  also  picking  off  all  flowers  as  they  appear, 
as  tms  greatly  helps  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  On  several  of  the 
plants  we  succeeded  in  procuring  a  second  crop  of  small  fruiU,  all 
being  of  first-rate  flavour.  Sutton's  Imperial  Oreen  Flesh  and 
Ihames  Ditton  Hero  proved  most  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

I  wonld  like  toadd  a  few  remarks  here  about  syringing  Melon», 
as  this  should  at  all  times  be  done  with  great  care,  always  takinir 
the  weather  mto  consideration.  On  a  fine  morning,  and  the  day 
likely  to  prove  sunny,  syringe  freely,  the  water  being  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  If  in  the  morning  the  temperature  is 
found  to  be  rather  low,  syringing  should  be  delayed  until  it  hrs 
risen  to  its  proper  height,  as  if  done  when  at  a  low  temperature  it 
IS  likely  to  cause  a  chiU  to  the  Melons  and  produce  decay  in  the 
growths.    If  this  happens,  the  affected  parU  must  be  rubbed  with 


quicklime  and  soot,  or  it  will  quickly  spread,  and  probably  cause 
tbe  mio  of  the  plant.  Melons  should  never  be  minged  so  heavily 
in  the  afternoon  when  closing  the  bouse,  and  then  only  on  bright 
days,  but  take  care  to  well  damp  the  floor*  and  walls  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  so  as  to  cause  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  otherwise 
insects  will  soon  become  troublesome. 

I  have  often  seen  it  advised  b>  dry  Melons  when  ripening  their 
fruit,  thereby  causing  the  loss  of  most  of  the  foliage.  This  I 
do  not  agree  with  ;  that  method,  as  I  think,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  flavour  it  takes  it  away.  I  like  to  give  juat  enough  water 
without  manure  to  beep  the  foliage  from  fiagging,  and  then  expect 
my  fruit  to  be  of  a  good  flavour.  I  may  ada  that  we  grow  Melon* 
and  Cucumbers  in  the  same  house  here,  and  with  success,  alway* 
choosing  the  sunny  side  for  the  Melons,  and  of  course  the  Cucum- 
bers get  the  most  syringing.  In  my  reference  to  hotbeds  on  page  5, 
the  width  should  have  been  stated  to  be  2  feet  wide. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  " Spectator"  for  his  kitti 
ramarks  on  my  scribbling  (page  44).  I  assure  him  that  if  I  am 
prove  of  service  to  some  of  my  fdlow  workers,  the  object  I  aim 
at  will  be  accomplished,  which  will  well  repay— P.  T.  D. 


VANDA  TRICOLOB. 
I  FIND  this  beautiful  species  of  easy  culture,  no  Orchid  in  onr 
collection  being  more  so  in  fact.  My  first  pair  of  pilanta  came  from 
Drumlanrig,  and  were  fairly  strong  well  rooted  pieces.  They  have 
been  in  our  poeseesion  for  about  six  years,  and  during  that  time  the- 
stronger  of  the  two  has  only  missed  flowering  once.  Each  ia. 
now  strong  and  healthy,  and  in  addition  to  the  annual  growth  of  a- 
few  good  leaves,  several  suckers  are  pushing  from  tns  base.  A 
third  plmt  has  been  added  to  our  number,  this  being  abont  40  inchea 
high  and  very  robust.  Strange  to  say  it  has  never  flowered,  and  in 
all  probability  that  is  the  reason  we  got  possession  of  it.  What 
this  Tanda  appears  to  require  to  root  in  ia  either  a  perforated  pot 
or  bosket  fillea  with  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  crocks  rougnly 
broken,  brown  fibrous  peat,  and  sphagnum  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Buch  a  mixture  is  not  easily  soured,  and  the  coarse  root» 
ramble  among  it  at  their  will.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  surfacing 
of  sphagnum  is  given  or  not,  but  our  plants  thrive  as  well  without 
it  as  others  seem  to  do  with.  No  drying  is  ever  attempted,  tbe 
plants  simply  receiving  water  when  they  appear  to  n3ed  it,  or  mucb 
the  same  as  the  majority  of  ordinary  pot  pbnte  are  treated. 
Many  succeed  in  raising  fine  health}  plants,  but  cannot  get  tiiesft- 
to  flower,  simply  owing  to  keeping  them  in  a  very  high  temperature. 
Even  tbe  ordinary  plant  stove  is  too  hot  for  them,  as  I  found  oa 
placing  a  plant  with  the  Cattleyas  for  a  time.  It  grew  stronglyr 
but  refused  to  flower.  Where  ours  succeed  is  on  the  front  stagii^ 
of  a  fernery,  this  being  covered  with  thick  rolled  gl^s,  and  aJso 
freely  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  ranges  from  60"  to  60°by  dayandfrequently 
as  low  as  45°  by  night.  ^  This  just  suits  the  Vandas,  these  giving 
two  or  three  strong  spikes  of  (lower  each  season,  usually  in  the  ' 
spring.  Very  beautiful  they  arc,  too,  and,  kept  in  the  bouse  wher» 
grown,  they  retain  their  beauty  for  several  weeks. — W.  I. 

DENDROBIUM  HILLI. 
Tins  is  an  evergreen  Australian  species  named  in  honour,  I 
believe,  of  Mr.  C.  (i.  Hill,  Arnot  Hill,  Nottingham,  who  possesses  %■ 
very  fine  specimen.  It  is  similar  in  style  of  growth  to  D.  speciosum, 
hut  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  longer.  Two  remarkable  plante 
are  at  present  in  flower  in  Mr.  C.  M.  Major's  conservatory  at  Crom- 
well House,  Croydon,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Wright. 
They  are  grown  in  large  baskets  with  peat  and  sphagnum,  an^ 
during  the  period  of  growth  they  are  subjected  to  a  fair  amount  of 
heat  and  moislure  in  the  stove,  after  which  they  are  well  rested  in. 
a  coolor  and  drier  atmosphere.  The  growths  made  last  season  now 
measure  18  inches  in  length  and  are  7  inches  in  circumference,  pro- 
ducing on  each  three  long  and  graceful  racemes  averaging  sixty- 
blooms  each  ;  the  sep.'Us  and  petela  are  creamy  white  with  a  throat 
of  the  same  colour  and  spotted  with  purple.— ^3. 

L^LIA  ANCEPS  SANDEBIANA. 
There  would  appear  to  be  varieties  of  this  extremely  beaotifnl 
Orchid.  Two  such  are  now  flowering  in  the  fine  collection  belonging 
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to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Westbrook,  Sheffield,  and  both  are  very 
t)eaatifal,  but  distinct  from  each  other.  The  finer  of  the  two  is  a 
noble  specimen  about  30  inches  across  and  has  produced  five  flower 
spikes,  one  carrying  five  flowers  and  the  remainder  four  each.  The 
individual  flowers  measure  5  inches  in  diameter,  are  very  stout  in 
texture,  the  petals  1^  inch  broad,  and  the  colour  of  both  petals  and 
«epal8  of  the  purest  waxy  white.  The  lip  is  of  large  size,  the 
colour  a  white  ground  pencilled  with  crimson  in  the  throat  ;  the 
column  a  pale  primrose  yellow,  and  a  small  blotch  of  magenta  at 
ihe  tip. 

The  other  variety  is  also  very  fine,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the 
foregoing.  Flowers  from  this  plant  were  a  year  ago  sent  to 
Reichenbach,  and  were  described  by  him  as  an  extra  good  variety  of. 
Xi.  anceps  Sanderiana. 

In  the  same  collection  as  the  foregoing  are  many  other  good 
Orchids  now  flowering,  amongst  them  being  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Oattleya  Trianae  alba,  with  extra  large  flowers  beautifully  fringed 
and  of  the  purest  white  throughout,  except  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow 
Hi  the  throat.  The  following  were  also  in  flower  : — Cypripedium 
^Bnanthum  superbum,  most  nchly  coloured  and  having  two  flowers 
on  one  stem  ;  0.  Boxalli,  a  large  phint  with  nine  flowers  ;  C.  Law- 
jrenciannm,  C.  Ha^rnaldianum,  and  a  unique  variaty  of  C.  villosum  ; 
^da  aurantiaca,  with  six  flower  spikes ;  Oncidium  cheirophorum, 
yenr  pretty  and  sweet  scented.  Odontoglossums  were  numerous, 
induding  some  fine  varieties  of  O.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Insleayi 
ieopardinum,  0,  Halli,  and  others.  A  plant  of  the  latter  was  carrying 
•eighteen  flowers  on  one  very  long  spike.  Other  Orchids  were  Masde- 
Wllia  liindeni  superba,  Yandas  tricolor  and  suavis,  Gymbidium 
^;^;anteum,  Dendrobiums  Wardianum  and  nobile,  the  latter  densely 
bloomed  large  specimens  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  number  of  plants 
of  the  pretty  orange  coloured  Laelia  harpophylla.— W.  K.  W. 

ORCHID  FLOWEaS. 

Fsov  The  Grange  Gardens,  Carshalton,  we  have  received  a  few 

flowers    of    the    foUowing   useful    winter-flowering    Orchids  : — 

Osjogyne  cristata    maxima,   large,  pure   white,   with    a    golden 

centred  lip ;   C.  Lemoniana,  with  a  spike  of  seven  flowers,  pure 

white,  with  a  lemon  centred  lip  ;  Lselia  anceps  in  three  varieties,  all 

▼ery  good,  but  one  especially  rich  both  in  the  sepals,  petals,  and 

lip  ;  pendrobium  Wardianum  is  represented  by  several  varieties, 

differing  considerably  in  the  size  and  colours  of  the  flowers  ;  Phalaa- 

noysta  ^mabilis  Dayana  has  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  heavily 

streaked  witii  crimson  at  the  base  and  a  few  similar  dots  in  the  two 

lower  sepals  ;  Odontoglossums  are  represented  by  O.  Rossi  majus, 

▼ef7  strong  and  of  dark  colour,  four  flowers  to  a  spike  ;    0. 

•odoratum^  large  and  well  coloured  ;   0.  Sander ianum,  lighter  in 

colour,  with  a  white  lip,  but  equally  as  fragrant  as  0.  odomtum  ; 

the  pretty  O.  Odrstedti  majus,  one  very  fine  single  flower,  and  two 

flowers  on  one  stem  ;  and  0.  madrense,  which  has  been  in  flower 

for  three  months.      There  were  also  flowers  of  the    interesting 

Helcia  sanguinolenta,  with  narrow  brownish  mottled  sepals  and 

petals,  and  a  crisped  lip  streaked  with  purplish  crimson  on  white  ; 

and  the  neat  but  not  showy  Lycaste  Smeeana. 


FREESIAS  GROWN  FROM  SEED. 

After  reading  your  notice  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
January  26th,  your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  grow  the  Freesias  from  seed  and  to  flower  them  within  the 
year.  On  receiving  the  seed  it  was  sown  late  in  January,  and  the 
pan  placed  in  heat.  When  the  seedlings  appeared  they  were  pricked 
into  pans  and  grown  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  house. 
When  large  enough  the  little  bulbs  were  placed  in  5-inch  pots,  the 
compost  l^ing  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand.  Plenty  of  sun 
and  air  were  admitted,  and  the  plants  were  in  flower  before  Christ- 
mas, but  have  bloomed  more  freely  since,  and  are  still  beautiful. 
Bulbs  potted  in  January,  188G,  flowered  a  week  later,  but  were 
:Stronger.  The  flowers  of  the  seedlings  were  not  pure  white,  but  all 
<deliciously  scented. — Edwix  Pkice,  Gardener,  Lower  Soughton, 


SIX  GOOD  ONIONS. 


The  friend  who  suggested  to  me  that  "  six  good  Peas  "  would 
be  an  intwesting  subject  to  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
has  caused  me  to  think  that  a  selection  of  six  of  the  best  vegetables 
in  general  classes  would  help  to  reduce  the  hosts  of  varieties  to  a 
serviceable  limit,  and  Onions  are  my  second  topic.  I  know  thirty 
varieties  of  Onions,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  Onions  under  thirty 
names,  and  the  best  of  them  m\y  be  included  in  six  good  varieties. 
Cultivators,  almost  without  exception,  have  a  hankering  after  large 
Onions.  I  daresay  if  anyone  advertised  an  Onion  that  would 
attain  a  weight  of  6  lbs.  or  8  lbs.  the  stock  would  be  exhiusted  hy 
return  of  post  ;  but  although  very  large  Onions  are  attractive  for 


exhibition,  medium  sized  bulbs  are  the  best  for  keeping  and  the 
most  acceptable  in  the  kitchen.  Indeed  for  profit  and  satisfaction 
I  would  rather  have  a  crop  of  bulbs  averaging  in  weight  from 
6  ozs.  to8  ozs.  than  others  weighing  from  14  oz«.  to  20  ozs. 

Webb*s  BA^fBURY. — ^I  have  grown  varieties  annually  under  the 
name  "  Banbury  "  ever  since  I  was  responsible  for  the  production  of 
a  supply  of  Onions.  Some  I  have  found  globular,  others  conical, 
straw  coloured,  red,  and  white.  The  true  Banbury  is  rather  flat  with 
a  good  round  shoulder,  a  very  small  neck,  and  of  a  clear  straw  colour. 
They  grow  very  uniform  in  size,  yield  a  great  weight  to  a  given 
space,  and  are  in  season  from  July  to  March.  The  selection 
offered  as  Webb's  Banbury,  which  1  have  had  from  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  the  finest  and  most  profit- 
able type  I  have  ever  been  able  to  procure,  and  as  a  main  crop 
Onion  I  know  none  to  surpass  it.  Years  ago  I  asked  a  friend  of 
mine,  previous  to  an  important  exhibition,  "Would  a  dish  of 
spring-sown  Onions  count  as  much  in  a  collection  as  a  dish  of 
autumn  sown  ?"  The  reply  was  "  Yes,  if  they  are  good."  I  then 
staged  ad iiih  of  typical  Banburys,  was  successful,  and  since  then 
the  same  thing  has  been  repeated,  as  quality  often  counts  more 
than  mere  size.  But  at  the  same  time  the  attention  given  to  some 
sorts  to  bring  them  up  to  1  lb.  or  20  ozs.  would  bring  Webb's 
Banbury  uncommonly  near  these  marks. 

Trebons. — This  is  a  good  type  of  Onidn.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  preceding.  It  is  very  conical  in  form,  and  tapers  sharply 
from  the  root  to  the  widest  part  and  again  to  the  stem.  When  true 
it  is  a  pretty  Onion  and  bears  heavily.  In  an  ordinary  way  the 
bulbs  will  average  8  ozs.  or  9  oz?.,  ana  by  a  little  extra  attention 
they  will  weigh  12  ozs.  and  14  ozj.  It  may  be  sown  in  either 
autumn  or  spring,  and  in  both  coses  it  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  it  much  mixed,  many  bulbs  being  white  and 
others  red  or  purple,  but  the  true  colour  is  a  clear  straw,  and  those 
who  keep  it  perfectly  true  would  find  their  labours  much  appre- 
ciated. 

James'  Long  Keeping. — I  freely  include  this  variety,  because 
it  is  the  best  keeper  of  all  Onions.  You  may  do  as  you  like  with 
some  sorts  and  find  it  impossible,  to  keep  them  sound  until  April, 
but  in  the  case  of  James'  it  is  the  easiest  of  matters  to  keep  them 
sound  and  good  as  late  as  May,  and  they  fill  the  gap  in  the  supply 
which  is  apt  to  occur  from  the  time  ordinary  sorts  are  finished  until 
the  autumn-sown  ones  are  ready.  It  is  not  a  show  Onion,  neither 
would  I  grow  it  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use,  but  for  spring 
and  what  might  be  termed  early  summer  it  is  excellent,  and  in 
keeping  qualities  it  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

New  Queen. — I  name  this  for  two  reasons.  It  is  the  quickest 
in  growth  of  all  varieties,  and  in  cases  where  Onions  are  scarce  in 
spring  it  may  be  sown  and  grown  to  come  in  before  all  others.  It 
is  very  useful  in  June  and  July,  or  from  the  time  the  last  of  the 
spring  Onions  are  finished  until  the  new  crops  cdme  in.  Its  other 
good  point  is  that  it  may  be  used  for  pickling,  and  on  this  account 
it  ma}^  very  well  be  included  in  all  collectious. 

Ve  itch's  Main  Crop. — This  is  the  newest  Onion  I  have  named 
and  it  has  proved  so  good  as  to  merit  being  named  anl  recommended 
here.  It  is  very  globular,  and  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  a  flat 
variety  and  one  conical  in  form.  It  grows  freely,  bulbs  well,  is  ex- 
ceedingly true  in  form  and  colour,  and  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 
Grown  with  about  twelve  others  it  was  distinct  from  them  all,  and 
the  quality  was  so  good  as  to  attract  general  attention. 

Giant  Rocca. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  variety  for  sowing 
in  the  autumn  for  the  main  crop  of  this  class.  It  is  well  known 
and  need  not  be  described  at  any  length  ;  but  although  many  have 
been  recommended  as  being  superior  for  autumn  sowing  I  have 
not  found  them  so,  and  for  table  use  or  exhibition  the  Giant  Rocca 
still  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list. — J.  MuiR,  Margam,  South 
Wales. 

THE  NEWCASTLE  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

With  somewhat  questionable  taste  Mr.  Gooflacre,  in  the  Journal  for 
last  week  (see  page  82),  attacks  some  of  the  fruits  exhibited  in  the 
collection  of  fruit  that  won  the  Jubilee  prize  for  fifty  dishes  at  the 
Newcastle  Show  last  August,  anl  holds  up  to  derision  "  Warner's  King  " 
Apples  and  "Green  Citrons."  Being  present  at  the  Show  I  took 
particular  interest  in  these  hus^J  collections,  especially  in  the  first  prize 
lot.  but  failed  to  see  either  Warner's  King  Apples  or  Green  Citrons. 
Is  Mr.  Goodacrc  not  mistaken  in  this  matter?  Beurr6  Diel  there 
certainly  was  in  Mr.  Hunter's  collection,  and  such  Beurr<S  Diels  too  as 
one  rarely  meets  with,  weighing  some  18  to  20  ozs.  each.  These  I  have 
seen  growing?  at  Lambton  in  an  early  Peach  house,  therefore  were  not 
the  (lespisable  things  Mr.  Goodacre  makes  them  out  to  be.  We  do  not 
always  sec  ourselves  as  others  sec  us,  and  upon  looking  over  Mr.  Good- 
acre's  collection  tliat  was  awanled  the  third  prize  I  w  as  much  struck 
with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  thi-ee  dishes  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
under  as  many  difFercnt  names.  No.  1  was  the  genuine  Louise,  as 
one  would  expect  to  find  it  at  the  end  of  August  when  grown  out 
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at  doora  in  the  micUand  coantics.  No.  2  wag  s  larger  and  flner- 
looking  frait  that  had  apparently  ^ne  throogli  Bomc  preparation  for 
the  occasion,  while  No.  3  waa  a  dish  of  very  Bmall  PeaiB,  and  almoet 
nnieeogniaable.  I  am  not  the  only  pereon  who  noticed  these  Fears,  anil 
freely  commented  upon  them  at  the  time.  Can  Mr.  Ooodacre  kIto 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  eight  dishes  of  Pears  in  hia  collection  were 
distinct  varieties  ?  One  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt  about — vix.,  that 
the  market  ralue  of  Mr.  Hunter's  dish  of  Beurr^  Diel  was  worth  more 
than  all  Mr.  Goodacre's  eight  dishes  pat  together,  at  least  such  is  the 
opinion  of — .\s  Old  Hand. 


Events  of  thb  WBEK.—Tnesday  next,  the  Hth  loat.,  will  be  an 
Important  day  at  South  KenstngtAD.  The  Froit  and  Flonl  Committees 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultaral  Society  meet  as  nsna)  at  11  A.X.  in  the  Con- 
serratorj,  but  at  3  P.M.  the  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Eagt  Crush  Boom  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  The  principal  business 
will  be  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Coancll  and  Auditors,  elect  Council 
and  officen,  and  the  election  of  new  Fellows.  On  the  13th  inst.  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  bold  a  meeting  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  to  consider  the  proposals  respecting  a  provincial 
bbow  this  year  and  the  production  of  a  catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Sales  of  Orchids  will  be  held  at  I^theroe's  Booms,  Cheapside,  on 
Friday  and  Tutsday,  and  at  Btevena'  Booms,  King  Street,  Coveot 
Garden,  on  Thursday. 

The  Weathbk.— "  B.  D."  writes—"  The  week  commencing  the 

30th  nit.  began  with  wintry  weather,  and  ends  with  spring-like 
mildDew.  Frosts  of  6°  to  B°  and  snow  showera  marked  the  first  four 
days,  rince  then  the  tbcnnometer  baa  stood  on  two  nighta  at  45°. 
Spring  flowers  have  made  a  leap  during  these  last  three  days,  and  now 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Hepaticas,  and  Primrosea  may  be  seen  in  bloom. 
On  the  morning  oF  Thursday  last  about  6  o'clock  a  somewhat  alarm- 
ing shock  of  earthquake  was  experienced  in  many  districts  In  Scotland, 
qiost  violent  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  canal."  On  Thursdar  morning 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  frost  was  severe,  12°,  14°,  and  16° 
below  freezing  point  being  recorded.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been 
mnch  milder  and  more  open  with  several  bright  sunny  mornings. 

"  DucKWisa"  writes — "Uowthateveryone  U  writing  about  the 

relative  merits  of  kewkb  vaeiktibs  op  Peab,  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  of  the  eight  or  nine  varieties  which  I  giew  last  year,  to 
remarkable  for  drought,  the  only  one  which  prodnced  a  good  crop  was 
the  old  Oxford  Tom,  the  seed  of  which  I  bought  from  a  cottager." 

■  Wb  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  re-issue  of  **  Casbell'b 
FOPDLAK  Qardebiho,"  of  which  vfe  have  previously  spoken  in  ap- 
provii^  terms.  To  those  who  do  not  alrpady  possess  tins  useful  book, 
the  present  Is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  them  to  begin  taking  it. 


i  Mb.  B.  B.  WiLLiAUS,  Upper  Holloway,  sends  blooms  of 
Pbihdla  aiNEXaiB  Maoekta  Qdeen,  a  new  variety  being  sent  out 
this  year.  The  Bowers  are  of  excellent  shape  and  substance,  the  colour 
being  a  rich  rosy  magenta.     It  is  an  effective  and  baodsDme  variety. 

Mk.  J.  Tbbsedkb  writes  on  Packinq  Fruit  : — "  I  have  read 

your  correspondent  "  B.  W.'s  "  criticism  on  Mr.  Pettigrew's  mctliod  of 
packing  mixed  fruits,  which  he  finds  fault  with,  but  he  advances  no 
theory  himself  on  the  subject,  and  it  certainly  would  Interest  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  to  know  the  method  "  R.  W."  adopts,  and  the  material 
he  uses  in  packing  his  fruits  after  an  experience  of  no  less  than  forty 
years." 

The  Kew  BiiUitia   lor   February  is  devoted    to   Seeds   of 

HSBBACEOua  Plants,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  these  seeds  are  available 
lor  exchange  with  colonial,  Indian,  and  foreign  botanic  gardens,  as 
well  as  with  regular  correspondents  of  Kcw.  But  the  seeds  are  for  the 
most  part  only  available  in  moderate  quantity,  and  are  not  sold  to  the 
general  public."  About  3200  names  of  species  and  varieties  are  given, 
nearly  eight  p^es  out  of  twenty-five  being  occupied  with  the  Compositw. 
The  authorities  for  the  names  are  given,  together  with  the  native 


countries  and  the  principal  synomyns.  It  oonstitntes  a  useful  reference 
list. 

FaOM  M.  Haxime  Comn  of  the  Paris  Momcm  D'Hisxciac 

NATDRELLEwe  have  also  received  a  list  of  seeds,  which  comprisesinseven- 
teen  large  pages  over  5400  names  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  and  miscellanoous 
plants.  More  than  180  Ferns  are  named  of  which  spores  are  in  stock, 
presumably  for  distribution  to  other  botanic  gardens.  The  botanical 
authorities  only  are  given  with  these  names,  though  "  Bot.  Beg."  an* 
'■  Bot  Mag.,"  wWch  appear  connected  with  fomo  names  in  this  way, 
seem  rather  curious.  In  noticing  Mr.  H.  1.  Lynch's  list  of  seeds  from 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  recently  it  might  have  been  stated 
that  about  1400  species  and  varieties  were  enumerated. 

The  Rotal  Southahpton  Horticultuhal  Society  have 

issued  their  report  for  the  year  1887,  of  which  the  foUowing  are  the 
chief  points :— The  past  year  has  not  been  ea  prosperous  for  the  Society 
as  the  Council  could  desire,  the  many  calls  upon  the  public  and  tha 
counter  sttractkins  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebrations  no  doubt 
materially  affecting  both  the  subscriptions  and  the  attandance  at  the 
shows.  The  principal  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  is,  how- 
ever, more  Immediately  due  to  the  railway  company  faUing  to  run  the 
usual  excursions  to  Southampton  on  the  August  Bank  Holklay.  On 
former  occasions  these  excursions  have  brought  many  thousands  of 
visitors  into  the  town.  The  Council  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  by 
this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Company  the  Society  lost  from  £B0  to 
£100.  Tbeshowsot  the  Society  last  year  (ally  maintained  their  repu- 
tation, both  by  the  extant  and  the  excellence  of  tbespecimenseibibiled. 
At  the  Summer  Show  the  fruit  exhibits  were  pronounced  by  the  judges 
and  the  horticultural  press  to  be  the  best  seen  at  any  provincial  exhi- 
bition last  season.  Considering  the  Society  had  to  det«i»l  entirely  upon 
local  support,  as  already-  explained,  the  attendance  on  the  two  daysr 
over  20,000  persons,  is  evidence  that  the  Society's  Great  Bummer  Exhi- 
bition and  Fete  still  retains  Its  popularity  as  the  event  of  the  yearr 
The  Autumn  Show,  with  the  exception  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day- 
was  very  well  attended,  considering  the  very  unfortunate  weather,  and; 
the  exhibition,  although  held  upon  an  early  date,  was  one  with  which, 
the  Council  h^  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  both  as  regards  the  enttlea- 
andtheqnatityo(tbefruit,fiower8,and  birds  shown.  The  next  Summer 
Show  is  fixed  to  take  phuK  as  usual  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday  and 
the  Saturday  preceding  it,  and  the  Autumn  Show  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
November,  provided  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  wanant  the 
latter  being  held.  The  Council  cannot  conclude  this  report  without 
alluding  with  the  deepest  regret  to  the  death  of  their  late  greatly  re- 
spected colleague,  Mr.  W.  C.  WestUke.  The  active  Interest  wWch  that 
gentleman  took  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society  will  cause  his  lo«  to  bo 
greatly  felt.  The  B^ht  Hon.  Baren  Uontagn  bavlnj  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  i^ce  of  President,  through  ill  health,  the  Council 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  of  Swanmore 
Park,  to  allow  his  name  ta  bo  placed  In  nomination  for  the  office.  Mr, 
Myers  is  well  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor,  especially  of  Chryianthe- 
muns,  at  the  exhibition  of  this  and  other  societies. 

Qardkkiho    Appointhentb.— Mr.  E.  Shephard,  late   heacT 

gardener  to  the  MIsMa  Bannerman,  Roden  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop,  ha» 
been  appointed  head  gar.'ener  ta  K.  Sckersley,  Esq.,  Btandlsh  Hal!,. 
Wlgan,  Lancashire ;  and  Mr.  B.  Sbarpe  succeeds  Mr.  BafBlI  as  gaidenei 
at  Low  Hill  Gardens,  Bnshbury,  Wolverhampton. 

—  Chiswick  Oakdehers'  Uvtual  Ihprdvehekt  Associa- 
tion.—On  February  22nd  B.  W.  Badger,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  will  delivefi 
an  address  "  On  the  Advantage  to  Gardeners  of  a  more  thorough  Enow- 
ledge  of  the  Science  as  Contrasted  with  the  Art  of  Gardening."  Tha. 
same  gentleman  has  also  kindly  promised  to  discuss  later  on  the  most 
important  question  of  the  raising  hardy  fruits.  Apples  and  Pears  par- 
ticularly, to  bloom  later  than  most  of  oar  existing  kinds  do,  so  as  to 
escape  or  minimise  the  efftcts  of  our  late  spring  frosts.  The  latter 
subject  will  chiefly  consist  in  the  presentation  of  two  ideas — (a)  That- 
most  o(  our  hardy  fruits  bloom  at  a  time  when  spring  frosts  prevail,  and- 
are  rendered  barren  for  the  year  because  the  frosts  destroy  the  j  ear's 
promise,  (b)  That  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  commence  at  once,  and! 
by  systematic  hyliridisation  with  the  right  kind  tor  male  and  femsle. 
parcnte  to  originate  sorts  as  good  as  we  now  possess,  which  vrill  bloomj 
a  little  later,  and  so  run  less  risk  of  damage  from  the  late  frosts. 

of  the  Boyal  Meteorological  Societt  will  bs 
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held  at  25,  Great  GeoTg)  Street,  Weatmioster,  on  Wedaesdaj,  the  loth 
iiMt&iit,  at  7-p.M.,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read :— "  Electrical 
and  Meteorological  Observations  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,"  bj  tbe  Hod. 
Ralph  Abercrombj,  P,Il,Met.Soc. ;  "Rftjofall  of  South  Africa,  1842- 
1886,"  by  W.  B.  Tripp,  M-InetCE.,  Fr-MetSoc. ;  "Some  Methods  of 
Cloud  Measnrementa,"  by  Nils  Ekholm.  The  Conncil  this  Society  hai'a 
also  Mianged  to  hold  at  the  same  place  on  March  20th  to  23rd  neit,  aa 
exhibition  of  apparatuj  connected  with  atmoBpherlc  electricity,  in. 
cloding  lightning  condaotore,  photographs  of  lightning  and  damaged 
objecta.  The  Committee  will  also  be  glad  to  show  any  now  meteorologi- 
cal uutnimentg  or  appaiatoB  invented  or  first  constructed  since  last 
March,  as  well  aa  photographs  and  drawings  posseMlng  meteorological 


Thb  schedules  of  the  Royal  Botahio  Sooikty'8  Show?, 

Bkoemt's  Pabk,  in  the  present ;  ear  are  nowisBned,and  contain  liberal 
proyMon  for  plant  exhibits.  The  Spring  Shows  will  be  held  on  March 
Slat  and  April  IBtb,  the  prizes  ranging  from  £3  to  10s.  for  bulbs  and 
for.»d  plants,  eighteen  classes  being  devoted  to  the  fint  Show  and  fifteen 
to  the  second.  The  Summer  Shows  are  fixed  for  May  IGtb  and  June  30th, 
thirty  classes  being  ennmerated  for  the  former  and  fift;.eigbt  for  the 
latter,  which  besidea  plant  classes  includes  twelve  for  cot  flowers  and 
sixteen  tor  fmitL  At  the  Jane  Show  some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  clasaea  for  Ordiids  ;  thus,  there  are  now  two  for  twelve  exotic 
Orcldds  from  nnrserymeD  and  amatenrs,  two  in  the  same  way  for  collec- 
tions of  Dendrobioms  and  Cypripedlnms,  and  one  open  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  Ma^levallias.  These  may  bo  expected  to  form  very  interesting 
features.  At  the  May  Show  there  are  also  classes  for  Cattleyaa  and 
Idelias,  and  at  each  Summer  Show  a  class  is  devoted  to  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons. 

Callicaspa  pdbpubea.— " J.  H.  L."  writes:    "Mr.  Miller, 

gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  has  this  useful  tlioagh  rar^y  seen  berried  plant 
in  profusion  In  the  weli-hept  greenhouses  at  Rnxley  Lodge.  He  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  culture : — Cuttings  shonld  be  struck  of 
the  old  cut-back  plants  in  the  spring  and  treated  the  same  as  a  Fuchsia. 
Pot  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat  and  a  little  sharp  sand.  Place  the 
young  p^nts  in  house  or  pit  at  a  temperature  of  70°.  They  sboald  be 
constantly  pinched  bock,  and  no  shoots  foi^tten,  until  the  banning  of 
Ai^tot    Give  them  plenty  of  air,  but  more  especially  when  they  are  in 


GARDENERS'   ORPHAN  FUND. 

For  the  intormatioa  of  your  correspondents  who  evince  so  warm  an 
interest  in  this  fnnd,  and  to  whom  I  feel  deeply  grateful,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the  question  of  money 
boxes  was  considered  at  the  lost  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  the  result  that  sample  boxes  are  to  be  presented  at  tl:e  next  meet- 
ing for  approval.  A  number  of  boxes  of  the  approved  pattern  will  then 
be  ordered  for  distribution  among  guch  of  our  friends  as  will  kindly  un- 
dertake the  charge  of :  them, — Geo.  DkaIj,  Chairman, 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on 
Friday  night  last,  it  was  reaolved  to  arrange  for  a  concert  to  be  held  on 
April  6th  in  aid  of  the  Oardenets'  Orphan  Fund.  If  the  committees  of 
otMr  eooietlea  in  the  country  should  think  of  Bssiating  in  the  matter,  I 
sbal!  be  glad  if  they  will  communicate  with  me  on  the  snbject.—A.  J. 
Bbowh,  Lindfield,  StMex. 

[We  are  glad  to  observe  the  LiitdAeld  Society  it  in  a  sound  financial 
state,  and  to  learn  that  it  will  be  well  sapported.  We  also  readily  pub- 
lish the  above  resolution  formulated  by  our  correspondent] 


A  LITTLE  CHANtJE. 

Hatino  been  eng^d  in  trade  for  several  years,  and  by,  1  trust, 
fair  dealing  and  fair  advertleiug,  established  what  is  regarded  as  a  good 
bnainess,  I  can  afford  to  allude  to  nhat  are  known  in  the  circle  as 
"  puffing  pars."  The  public  form  a  true  estimate  of  "  news  "  which  they 
see  clearly  enough  is  "supplied."  These  "little  pars  "were  novelties 
once,  but  the  market  has  been  overstocked  and  the  game  is  played  out. 
But  even  yet  they  are  "  sent  round  "  now  and  then,  and  one  creeps  into 
print  here  and  there — a  mere  Baah  in  the  pan — for  it  Is  clear  enough 
the  shot  has  been  withdrawn,  because  the  flashes  are  not  alike  In  all  the 
papers  that  let  them  oS,  and  does  this  not  betray  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  thing  I 

When  1  see  these  "little  Items"  I  am  always  reminded  of  Bob 
Sawyer's  method  of  advertising  as  described  in  "  Pickwick."  "  Don't 
yon  see,"  said  Bob, ''  he  goes  up  to  the  house,  rings  the  area  bell,  pokes 
a  packet  of  medicine  wiuiout  a  direction  into  the  servant's  hand,  and 
walks  off.  Servant  takes  it  into  (he  dining  parlour;  master  opens  it 
and  leads  the  label — draught  to  be  taken  at  bedtime — pills  as  Ictore — 


the  powder.  Prom  Sawyer's,  late  Nockemoffa.  Physicians'  prescrip- 
tions carefully  prepued,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Shows  it  to  his  wife— 
the  reads  the  label ;  it  goes  down  to  the  servants— fA<?y  read  the  label. 
Next  day  the  boy  calls.  Very  sorry— his  mistake — immense  busioess — 
great  many  parcels  to  deliver— Mr.  Sawyer's  compliments—late  Nock- 
emoff.  The  name  gets  known,  and  that's  the  thing,  my  boy  ;  bless  jour 
heart  we  have  one  four-ounce  boltic  that's  been  to  half  the  bouses  in 
Bristol  and  hasn't  done  jet."  Dire  you  insert  this,  Mr.  Editor? — 
Pkoviscial. 

[Certainly ;  why  not !  You  evidently  think  it  as  intereitlng  a» 
some  other  fstagraphs,  and  if  it  pleases  you  it  may  please  others  wha. 
like  "  a  little  change  "  in  literary  fare.] 


ERICA  ODORATA. 

One  of  the  pretty  spring-flowering  Heaths  that  are  now  too  seldtaa 
;en    in   graenbonses    is  Erica  odorata  represented  in  fig.   16.      The^ 


Flf.  lt.-Erta  od 

flowcts  are  bell-shaped  pure,  white,  gracefully  supported  on  slender  foot- 
stalks, and  possessing  a  delightful  fragrance  which  has  been  compared! 
to  "n  compoond  of  Roses  and  Honeysuckle."  It  Is  an  old  inhabitant  of' 
English  ganlens,  having  been  introduced  jn  1731  by  Mr.  John  Wedge- 
wood,  but  though  usually  found  where  collections  of  hardwood  plant? 
arc  pri2ed  it  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  It  is,  however,  well  wortlb 
the  attention  of  caltlvatore. 

QIPBE8SI0NS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  devoting  a  few  moments'  consideration  to  some  points  recently- 
advanced  in  the  Journal,  1  do  so  in  response  to  wishes  that  have  been 
expressed,  and  In  this  instance  my  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  mc~ 
The  first  on  which  observations  are  requested  is  that  of  noble  and  other 
owners  of  private  gardens  competing  with  market  gardeners  in  catering 
for  the  mnltitude  of  consuiners  of  produce,  which  both  class  of  traders 
grow  for  sale.  I  will  try  to  look  at  the  matter  calmly  and  without 
prejudice,  bnt  at  the  same  time  shall  be  obliged  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
whosoever  may  be  Its  user,  and  in  doing  so  shall  have  to  admit  myself  a. 
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saperannuated  cattle  drover  before  I  am  done,  and  if  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  admit  this  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  who  is  a  market  gardener  should 
object  to  be  called  one. 

The  paragraph  to  which  my  attention  is  directed  is  the  following— 
"  Personally  I  do  not  see  why  a  gentleman  should  be  thought  mean  if 
he  disposes  of  his  surplus  Peaches  any  more  than  of  his  surplus  short- 
horns or  Berkshire  pifts.  He  is  not  regarded  as  a  butcher  if  he  does 
the  one ;  then  why  should  he  be  called  a  market  gardener  if  he  does 
the  other?"  Most  certainly  a  gentleman  should  not  be  considered 
"mean"  for  selling  food  produce  that  would  be  otherwise  wasted.  I 
could  tell  of  a  nobleman  who  sells  his  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
devotes  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  hospitals.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community  that  private  garden  crops  should  be  sold,  because  not 
only  is  much  labour  thereby  employed  in  the  production,  but  con- 
sumers are  better  supplied  with  wnat  they  require  at  the  cheanest  rate, 
as  the  greater  the  supply  the  lower  the  market  rates  must  be.  But 
while  I  would  do  the  fullest  justice  to  noble  sellers,  and  claim  for  them 
the  freest  action,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  between  those  who  make 
selling  a  secondary  matter,  a  prevention  of  waste,  and  those  whe  convert 
their  gardens  into  trade  establishments  with  the  object  of  gain.  And 
even  then  I  would  not  object  if  these  were  placed  on  an  equal  rating 
assessment  with  cultivators  whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  work ;  but 
I  cannot  recognise  the  principle  of  fair  trading  when  one  grower  for 
market  is  rated  at  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  higher  than  another,  and  I 
know  that  industrious  men  have  been  crushed  out  of  competition 
through  having  to  work  against  gentlemen  on  unequal  terms.  I 
remember  "  D.,  Deal"  once  scoring  a  strong  point  when  he  submitted 
that  a  grower  of  florists*  flowers  was  no  longer  an  amateur  when  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  plants  for  sale,  but  must  then  be  regarded  as  a 
nurseryman.  The  proposition  was  unanswerable.  1  have  before  me  a 
trade  catalogue,  issued  from  the  gardens  of  a  nobleman,  from  which 
gardens  not  only  seeds,  but  all  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  that 
can  be  raised,  are  sold.  It  is  a  trade  establishment  or  nothing.  Why, 
then,  should  not  its  owner  be  called  a  seed  dealer  and  market  gardener  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  ladies  of  distinction  conduct  dressmaking  and 
millinery  businesses  in  London,  and  arc  not  ashamed  of  their  calling. 
Why  should  they  he  I  It  is  at  least  as  honourable  as  the  useless  frivoli- 
ties of  life  that  many  engage  in  as  befitting  their  circumstances  ;  as 
honourable,  too,  as  it  is  for  their  lords  to  engage  in  banking,  coal  dealing, 
and  other  trades.  No  one  objects  to  this,  because  it  is  fair  trade,  and 
their  competitors  are  not  handicapped  in  towns  by  accidental  conditions. 


But  to  go  into  the  country.  Is  a  gentleman  who  sells  farm  stock 
and  produce  a  butcher  ?  He  would  be  if  he  killed  his  shorthorns  and 
pigs  and  cut  them  up  for  sale  ;  but  if  he  only  rears  and  grows  them,  as 
he  has  every  right  to  do,  I  take  it  he  is  not  a  butcher,  but  a  farmer.  And 
many  a  high  bred  gentleman  does  not  object  to  be  so  called.  We  read  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  realm  rejoicing  in  the  appellation  of  "  Farmer 
George."  One  of  the  best  farmers  I  have  known  and  best  of  men  was  a 
country  vicar,  and  he  had  the  word  "  Farmer  "  attached  to  his  name  on 
his  carts.  Oocc  he  sent  me  with  a  man  to  drive  some  cattle  a  few  miles 
to  one  oT  his  friends.  The  man — that  is,  the  drover  in  chief,  for  I  was 
a  small  suljordinate,  was  a  thirsty  specimen  of  humanity  and  did  not 
like  returning  home  without  a  drink,  while  he  scarcely  dared  to  ask  for 
one.  However,  he  started,  but  suddenly  turned  round  while  within  ear- 
shot of  the  master  and  shouted,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  if  the  vicar  should 
happen  to  ask  what  sort  of  beer  you  keep,  what  am  I  to  say,  sir  ?"  What 
could  the  master  gay  under  the  circumstances,  but  •*  Come  back  and  try 
It  ?"  The  man's  }X)int  was  thus  gained  at  that  end,  but  there  was  the 
other.  Fortunately  the  vicar  was  in  the  way  on  our  arriving  home, 
and  we  were  greeted  with  a  hearty  "  Well,  you  have  tot  back,  and  what 
did  Mr.  Blank  say  ?"  "  He  asked  me  what  sert  of  a  farmer  you  was,  sir, 
and  I  hope  I  didn't  make  a  mistake,  for  I  told  him  you  had  six  quarters 
of  Wheat  an  acre  in  one  close,  seven  in  another,  and  eight  in  another." 
The  Vicar  paused,  then  replied,  "  You  told  him  quite  right,  go  in  and 
have  some  supper."  So,  as  my  chief  said,  all  came  right  at  both  ends. 
I  fear  some  of  ray  friends  will  think  I  have  had  a  "  queer  bringing  up  ;" 
and  it  is  true  I  have  had  varied  experiences,  with  not  a  bad  memory, 
and  I  cannot  forget  this  good  vicar  farmer.  He  was  rich,  and  farmed 
with  a  high  motive  of  showing  what  could  be  done  by  superior  culture 
and  the  free  yet  judicious  employment  of  labour.  His  farm  was  a  model, 
as  clean  as  a  garden,  and  his  exact  accounts  showed  it  was  profitable. 
He  Is  long  since  called  away.  The  parish  remains  with  the  same 
acreage,  but  not  half  so  many  men  are  employ  ed  on  the  farms,  and  it  is 
qnestionable  if  they  yield  half  the  amount  of  produce  they  did  when 
the  vicar  led  the  way  so  nobly.  He  was  a  devoted  parish  priest  and 
proud  to  be  a  farmer.  I  have  seen  a  nobleman,  too,  indicate  his  calling 
as  a  farmer  on  his  farm  vehicles.  Why,  then,  should  a  gentleman  who 
makes  all  the  money  he  can  by  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables  object 
to  be  called  a  market  gardener  i  I  cannot  see  that  one  vocation  should 
be  more  undignified  than  the  other,  and  I  think  whoever  is  ashamed  of 
either  should  retire  from  the  business. 


But  I  have  the  suggestion  of  "  meanness  "  to  deal  vith,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  by  relating  an  episode  from  life  exactly  as  it  occurred.  It 
shows  the  difference  in  "  feeling  "  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  and  now. 
Then  trading  by  persons  of  rank  was  done  clandestinely,  now  it  is  con- 
ducted openly,  and  few  persons  will  doubt  which  is  the  better  way.    A 


cliange  was  made  in  the  garden  of  a  territorial  magnate.  All  the  pro- 
duce that  could  be  raised  and  spared  was  to  be  sold.  A  greengrocer  was 
engaged  to  fetch  the  "  stuff,"  and  none  was  to  be  sold  to  anyone  else, 
but  he  must  not  come  on  the  premises  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
must  be  off  them  by  half -past  five  in  the  morning  in  summer;  and  in 
winter  the  time  was  half  an  hour  before  and  after  working  hours.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  rule  was  imposed,  but  I  know  it  was  strictly  enforced 
for  a  few  years,  then  broke  down.  One  Saturday  morning  the  green- 
grocer took  away  all  he  could  do  with,  and  at  night  I  was  sent  to  borrow 
a  horse  and  cart,  as  our  own  would  not  do.  Two  men  and  a  boy  were 
sent  to  the  market  to  sell  new  Potato*  s.  Strawberries,  &c.,  against  the 
greengrocer,  and  were  instructed  to  call  at  the  best  houses.  I  was  the 
boy,  and  got  lost  in  the  crowd.  It  would  seem  as  if  pride  were  in- 
grained in  my  constitution ;  at  any  rate,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  'work^ 
shirked  it,  and  got  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  a  "  good  jacketing." 
That  was  the  "  meanest "  act  I  have  seen  in  connection  with  selling  pro- 
duce from  a  private  garden.  The  author  of  it  was  not  disclosed. 
Some  thought  it  was  the  steward,  who  was  known  as  a  "  sharp  "  sort  of 
person,  others  the  gardener,  and  others  again  the  men  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  let  them  earn  a  shilling  or  two  by  the  huxtering ;  but  no  one 
suspected  the  owner  of  the  garden  of  this  peculiar  method  of  trading, 
the  worst  feature  of  which  was  borrowing  the  cart  as  a  mask  for  the 
whole  transaction.  I  remember  it  well  for  the  reason  named — ^the 
"  jacketing." 

My  friends  must  wait  as  patiently  us  they  can  for  references  to  other 
subjects  they  wish  me  to  dwiill  on,  for  if  I  start  now  there  is  no  telling 
where  I  may  stop,  and  it  is  easy  to  have  too  much  of  a  bad  thing.— 
Spectator.  

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  leading  article  by  •*  G."  on  the  above  subject  last  week  reviews 
the  questions  previously  discussed  in  the  Journal.  Being  somewhat  of 
an  enthusiast  in  floral  decorations  generally,  I  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
matter  taken  up  by  the  Journal,  and  also  that  some  of  the  committees 
of  societies  are  acting  upon  the  suggestions.  I  have  often  wondered 
there  has  not  been  more  written  about  it,  as  there  is  a  very  wide  scope 
in  matters  of  taste,  as  people  seldom  agree  at  once  or  even  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  is  the  correct  thing.  The  bouquet 
mentioned  by  "  C."  I  should  say  had  been  made  to  order,  as  I  cannot 
nndt'rstand  any  practical  florist  committing  such  an  atrocity.  The 
proper  place  for  real  Lilac  would  be  in  rather  medium  size  sprays  round 
the  outside  of  the  bouquet  drooping  a  little  over  the  paper.  I  have 
heard  of  a  fashionable  lady  entering  a  ballroom  with  a  lai'ge  bouquet  of 
Richard  ia  spathes,  and  1  told  someone  of  the  circumstance,  and  they 
exclaimed,"  How  beautiful  I"  Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  exhibition  bouquet  at 
a  local  show,  by  which  I  mean  one  not  for  competition  ;  it  was  made  In 
a  very  loose  style,  not  very  bad  till  the  centre  was  rt  ached,  then  a  large 
Richardia  stood  about  6  inches  clear  of  the  other  or  surrounding  part  of 
the  bouquet.  It  was  a  bridal  bouquet,  and  I  unfortunately  made  a 
laughing  remark  to  my  neighbour,  and  was  caught  in  the  act  by  the 
proprietress,  who  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  style  Is  to  be  the  taking  one 
of  the  future?"  Then  I  thought  tastes  certainly  differ.  Fancy  a 
Richardia  in  a  bridal  bouquet  I  but  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  "  C." 
that  these  eccentricities  in  bouquet  making  are  brought  about  by  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  different  customers.  I  had  on  one  occasion  a  special 
onler  for  a  bridal  bouquet  not  less  than  2  feet  in  diameter.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  lady  the  enormous  size  it  would  be,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  a  grand  bouquet  com  pose  i  of  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  white  Roses, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  white  Azalea,  white  Cyclamen,  white  Heath,  and 
studded  with  single  flowers  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  interspersed  with  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  much  too  large  and  weighty  for  a  lady  to  carry. 
I  could  have  made  as  handsome  a  bouquet  with  half  the  flowers,  but  of 
course  I  had  to  obey  orders.  I  avoid  using  white  Camellias  in  bouquets 
as  much  as  possible,  as  they  are  injured  by  the  least  touch  of  anything 
hard.  I  use  them  in  wreaths,  as  they  look  well  if  put  into  use  at  onoe, 
which  in  wreaths  or  crosses  is  generally  the  case.  1  am  also  of  the  same 
opinion  as  **  C."  that  Richardias  should  be  used  sparingly,  say  one  in  tlfe 
centre  of  a  cross  and  three  at  the  most  in  a  wreath  without  special 
orders  to  the  contrary. 

1  should  like  to  suggest  that  if  gardeners  wish  to  excel  in  bouquet 
making  they  should  not  be  content  with  defeating  their  fellow  gardeners, 
but  to  try  hard  to  lower  the  colours  of  the  florists  who  exhibit  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  to  mind  a  first  or  second  failure,  but  to  per- 
severe. Fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  the  fiercer  the  fight  the  greater 
the  honour.  I  should  like  to  ask  '*  C."  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  of  late  years  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  first 
prizes  at  exhibitions.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  exhibitor  should  not  aim 
nigher  than  second  or  third,  but  that  when  obtaining  either  of  those 
places  he  should  be  encouraged  rather  more  than  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  late,  as  often  and  often  there  is  not  much  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  flrst  three  exhibits.  I  am  not  alluding  entirely  to  floral  decorations, 
but  other  exhibits  also.  I  cannot  help  thinking  if,  "  Well  done  ;  per- 
severe 1 "  was  said  to  the  unsuccessful  sometimes,  it  would  stimulate 
him  to  greater  exertion,  whereas  in  the  reverse  case  he  would  perhaps 
give  up  in  despair. 

I  should  like  to  have  someone's  opinion  as  to  dinner-table  decorations. 
I  have  watched  them  year  after  ^'ear  for  a  long  time,  and  have  often 
thought  that  an  improvement  could  be  made.  Xotbin;jj  has  been  intro- 
duced at  any  time  better  than  the  stands  that  arc  met  with  at  exhi- 
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Wtiona.  The  single  centre  tubes,  with  the  three  small  tubes  nn  trinng-lc 
wtPBs,  W  lightly  filled  with  floiTers,  do  not  obetract  the  ^iew  acro«  the 
table,  and  afford  an  interesting  Gesture  to  the  Rneats.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  stands  will  be  attmotiTe  also,  whereas  in  tba  flat  stand  sjsteia 
there  is  mach  less  Tadetj.  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  Iuitb  a 
prirate  riew  of  a  dinner  table  laid  out  for  Royal  Tisitora,  and  thought  I 
TBa  going  lo  learn  something,  but  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  in  the 
centre  cf  tbe  table  an  oral  dish  pr  bowl  all  crimson  Boses  and  Haidei- 
bair  Fern.  The  ends  were  round  diahe«  or  bowla  filled  with  ull  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Boaee  and  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  I  tblah  the  specimen  glasses 
ooBtaiued  red  and  cream  Hoses  slteniatelj.  The  whole  was  taken  in  at 
(me  glance,  and  again  1  am  bonndlo  saj  taatea  dlfler.— A.  B. 


PBBFASINO  AND  FOBCIEia  UABBCHAL  NTEL. 
CasTiNDisa  m;  remarks  on  this  subject  from  page  63,  it  maj  be 
said  that  the  plants  were  left  outside  secured  to  a  wall  or  fence,  trom 
tbis  position  being  carried  to  the  shed,  and  the  unripe  ends  of  the  shoots 
removed — all  the  praniog  that  is  needed  at  that  period.  Remove  the 
Hurfflce  of  the  soil  and  supply  equal  proportions  of  loam  and  manure. 
.Arrange  five  stakes  round  the  sides  of  each  pot  and  train  tbe  plant  to 
them,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  stakes  more  than  18  inches 
or  2  feet  high  at  the  most.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  airy 
structure  from  whicb  frost  only  is  excluded.  While  in  this  position  tbe 
soil  must  not  become  dry,  in  fact  in  no  stage  of  growth,  or  the  roots 
will  suffer  severely,  Even  in  this  position  they  will  qnickly  dlsi>lay 
signs  of  starting.  The  buds  on  plants  housed  about  the  middle  of 
December  have  shoots  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  In  length,  and  they 
bare  occupied  a  position  in  a  cool  bonse  from  which  frost  has  %aircely 
been  excluded. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  methods  of  forcing-  early  is  to  make  up  beds 
of  leaves  in  a  bOnse  tbat  can  be  devoted  to  these  plants.  If  plunged,  or 
even  stood  on  the  surface,  the  gentle  heat  the  leaves  alTord  is  ample  to 
start  the  plants  without  the  aid  of  heat  From  the  hot-water  pipes  or  even 
the  use  of  the  syringe.  The  moisture  that  rises  from  th«  leaves  is  ample 
loT  them  until  the  flower  bads  show.  This  method  allow*  the  plants  to 
be  anangtd  close  to  the  glass,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  in  early 
flowering.  Such  arrangements  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it 
may  be  done  well  by  starting  them  in  vineries  or  Peach  houses.  Mar^cbal 
Sim  naturally  Bowers  early  under  glass,  even  with  cool  treatment,  and 
is  Iherefdre  one  of  the  best  Roses  that  can  be  grown  for  the  purpose. 
It  produces  its  flowers  from  the  eyes  oa  both  sidea  nt  the  stoots  of  the 
previons  season's  giowti,  and  therefore  has  only  a  few  inches  of  growth 
to  make  before  the  flower  buds  are  visible  and  commence  development. 
Cntil  they  attain  this  stage  the  temperature  at  night  must  not  rise  above 
60°,  when  it  may  be  gradually  increased  to  .'ij",  not  exceeding  this 
except  on  very  mild  occasions,  when  it  may  with  safety  be  allowed  to 
rise  5°  higher.  If  they  are  forced  out  in  strong  heat  the  flower  items 
Kre  weak  and  the  flowers  small  and  coloorleEs.  Give  no  ventilation 
daring  the  early  forcing  of  these  plants,  in  fact  not  before  April— that 
ia,  when  tbe  plants  arc  growing  under  warm  genial  conditions.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  admit  air  early  in  the  season  withuit  cold  draughts 
striking  npon  the  t«nder  foU^^e  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  subjoctiog 
them  to  an  attack  of  that  most  dreaded  pcft,  mildew. 

When  the  flower-bud  shoots  are  about  2  inches  in  length  the  roots 
will  be  active,  and  tepid  water  only  must  be  given,  and  a  little  artificial 
manure  applied,  to  tbe  surface  of  tbe  soil  two  or  Ibrce  times  between 
this  stage  and  the  development  of  the  flowers.  Plants  such  as  have 
been  described  will  often  produce  as  many  as  forty  creditable  flowers 
within  fourteen  months  from  the  time  the  cuttings  arc  inserted. 

Some  may  think  tbe  plants  are  rendered  useless  after  they  hbve  been 
forced  early,  but  sucb  ia  not  the  case  if  they  have  been  well  cartal  for. 
Later  forced  plants,  by  the  time  the  flowers  have  expanded,  have  strong 
nowths  springing  from  belowthe  soil  or  from  the  eyes  just  above  it,  bnt 
Uiia  is  seldom  the  case  with  those  that  have  flowered  early  In  February. 
H  these  are  kept  in  the  temperature  advised  for  a  time  after  flowering 
they  will  not  t«  long  before  the  shoots  are  visible.  Do  not  cut  the 
plants  down  directly  after  flowering,  for  this  proves  a  severe  check  to 
the  roots,  and  the  growths  made  after  will  rarely  attain  more  than  a 
yard  in  length.  After  the  sboola  from  the  base  are  extending  freely, 
say  18  inches  in  length,  the  whole  of  the  previous  year's  wood  may  be 
cut  avray.  They  will  now  extend  rapidly,  and  when  about  3  feet  high 
they  may  be  placed  into  pots  2  inches  larger.  The  old  roots  need  not 
be  disturbed  farther  than  the  removal  of  loose  surface  soil  and  the 
drainage  from  the  ba.<i<\  These  plants,  if  encouraged  by  heat  for  a  time, 
will  make  two  or  three  good  shoots  this  season  which  will  be  ripened 
sufficiently  soon  to  flower  a  month  earlier,  or  by  the  niiddie  of  January. 
After  this  season's  foreing  these  plants  are  thrown  out,  except  one  or 
two  perhaps  that  start  away  freely  a  little  later  in  the  season,  and  are 
retained  for  a  large  plant  or  two.  They  do  not,  however,  give  the  same 
satisfaction  as  yonnger  plants,  unless  they  are  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
wbichaie  too  large  for  moving  about  conveniently.    Lamarque,  William 


Allen  Richardson,  and  the  old  Oloira  de  Dijon  succeed  well  grown  on 
tbis  principle.  Reine  Marie  Uenrlette  is  beautiful  in  the  bud,  bat  it  is 
too  sny  to  pay  for  growing  early  in  the  year. — N. 

A  ROSE  DAT  FOB  QABDBNBKB. 
We  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  plan  of  a  Rose  day  for  Torquay 
to  raise  funds  to  help  In  various  ways  gardeners  who  may  be  in 
distress.  Tbe  desire  is,  if  funds  come  in,  to  assist  gardeners  wboee 
bad  state  of  health  renders  a  change  and  rest  necessary,  in  coming 
down  into  Devonshire  for  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Ramsay  of  Torquay, 
whose  generosity  to  gardeners  is  well  known,  will  assist  us  In  getting 
the  use  of  a  sanitorlnni  on  special  terms,  and  he  would  look  after  the 
men  medically  and  we  secretarially  free.  It  is  thought  that  where  the 
gardener  is  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  low  terms  charged  for  board  and 
lodging  and  fare  down  we  oould,  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  man's  master, 
pay  for  tbis  necessary  cost,  and  he  would  have  comfortable  rooms  for  a 
few  weeks,  plenty  of  good  food,  companions  amongst  his  brother 
gardeners,  and  the  sea  air  and  breeiea  of  this  lovely  place.  Will  yon 
help  in  this  good  cause  by  ventilating  the  natter  in  your  valuable 
paper  1 — Cubtis,  Baspobd  J:  Co. 


NEW  FRENCH  ROSES  OF  1887-88. 
When  I  sit  down  to  analyse  a  liat  of  new  French  Boees,  I 


imagine  i!aintly  what  &  ffold-dig{ 
before  some  tons  of  qaartx  which  he  t- 


feels  ithen  he  aits  down 
most  be  ornahed  before 

get  the  precious  metal — he  maj  have  a  great  suooess,  or  be 

may  draw  a  blank  ;  it  may  be  the  means  of  setting  him  up  in  the 
world,  or  it  may  end  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  If  he  heaiB 
that  the  "  claim  "  has  had  a  good  report,  that  many  before  him 
have  obtained  much  from  it,  he  is  the  more  encouraged  in  hia 
arduons  ivork  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that  nothing 
valuable  has  ever  come  from  it,  it  is  with  anything  but  a  light 
heart  that  ho  rentures  upon  it.  Ajid  so  it  is  with  the  Hose  lists. 
The  number  shows  no  diminution,  the  descriptions  areas  glowing 
as  usual,  all  the  saperlatires  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  are  as 
freely  used  as  ever  ;  over  and  over  again  are  we  entranced  with  the 

description  ;   bot   then,  alas  I  comee  the  damping  thought — 

Ah  I  Mona.  A,  has  said  the  same  thing  every  year,  and  yet  I  have 
never  got  mnch  from  him  worth  having.  I  see  hero,  however,  a 
Rose  which  comes  from  what  I  know  to  be  a  good  claim,  and  I  may 
find  a  nugget  in  this  new  one.  It  ia  surprising  how  hopeful  roaariana 
are,  and  Jthough  they  have  often  had  to  take  the  bitter  pill  of 
disappointment,  yet  are  they  prepared  for  another  trial  doee.  I 
suppose  a  man,  after  having  bought  a  Hose,  budded  it,  and  increased 
hia  stock,  feela  a  certain  sort  of  tenderness  towards  it.  He  first 
begins  to  think.  Well,  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  I  thought  it  waa  at 
one  time,  hut  I  hope  it  will  do.  Bnt  it  gets  no  better,  and  finally 
he  is  oompellad  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

Messrs.  Ketten,  E.  Verdier,  and  others  have  taken  the  tronUa- 
to  get  together  the  lists  of  new  Boses.  From  it  I  gather  that  of 
the  two  classes  which  most  interest  us,  Hybrid  Perpetual*  and 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  there  are  thirty-four  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  hitter.  Time  was  when  half  a  dozen  Teas  was  con- 
sidered a  good  supply  for  the  fifty  or  sixty  Hybrid  Ferpetuala. 
Now  we  see  them  approximating  one  another  very  closdy.  It  is 
an  instance  again  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  increased 
estimation  in  which  the  Tea  Rose  has  been  held  of  kte  years  has 
led  raisers  to  endeavour  to  add  to  the  beauties  we  already  poaaese, 
and  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  beat  some  o£  those  we  aheady 
have,  yet  wo  now  and  then  do  get  a  beauty.  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  &o.,  are  proofs  of  this, 
although  an  immense  quantity  of  useless  lumber  has  also  been 
brought  forward. 

As  usual  Nabonnand  heads  the  list  in  Teas  and  Noisettea, 
sending  out  ten  of  the  whole  number,  while  he  has  also  one  in 
the  H.P.'s.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  get  so  much  chaff  and  so 
little  com  from  this  raiser's  productions  that  we  cannot  look 
forward  with  any  great  expectation  to  what  he  may  have  for  ns 
this  season,  hot  here  they  are  : — 

NABOSNAND. 

AoATiiE  Book.— Globular  flowers,  delicate  rose  colour,  good 

Claire  JofBERT.— Lirge ;  orange  yellow,  not  very  full ; 
petals  hirge  ;  blooming  in  clustors. 

EnouAitD  P*iT,LEHoN.— Large  petilled  Rose  ;  shaded  coppery 
rose,  reverse  darker. 

Jeasne  C u V I er.— Flower  shaded  deep  rose. 

Miss  Likzie.— Flowei-s  pale  yellow,  passing  to  white. 

Baronne    de   Hoek.mann,  N.— Flowers  shaded  coppery  red, 


cated  ;  of  a  bright  shaded  rose  colour. 
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L'Id^ale,  N. — Medium  sue  ;  yellow  and  metallic  red  in  oolour, 
irith  touches  of  light  gold. 

Madame  Jules  Franks,  K — Flowers  of  pure  white  changing 
into  yellowish  white  ;  a  strong  climbing  variety. 

Triomphe  des  Noisettes,  N. — Colour  bright  rose  ;  medium 
':3'ize ;  nearly  full. 

BERNAIX. 

DucHEfSE  d'Axebstadt. — Bright  golden  yellow,  deeper  at  the 
l>as6  ;  petals  large  ;  habit  climbing. 

Souvenir  de  Madame  Mitral. — Good  form  ;  iflowers  light 
cherry  red    colour,  good  shape,    brightened    with    crimson    and 
wermUion  ;  climbing  habit. 

ViviAND  Morel.— Crimson;"  and  deep  scarlet,  brightened  with 
•carmine  and  shaded  with  rosy  yellow.    How  utterly  hopeless  it  is 
to  imagine  what  flowers  can  be  really  like  from  such  descriptions  as 
4hese. 

PRIE3. 

Clara  Pries. — Creamy  white,  yellow  in  the  centre.    As  a  seed- 
ling; from    Madame  Berard  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  Gloire  de 
Di]on  race,  of  which  we  have  had  an  abundance,  but  none  to  excel 
the  parent. 

BBAUVILAIN. 

Like  the  preceding,  the  name  of  this  raiser  is  new  to  me,  and 
^e  have  therefore  no  idea  what  his  Roses  are  likely  to  be.  Ap- 
parently he  hails  from  near  Bourdeaz,  a  good  locality  for  seedling 
Boses. 

x-lie  Beauvilain. — Flowers  imbricated  ;  white,  shaded  satiny 
rose,  copper  coloured  at  the  base,  veined  with  red  ;  a  climbing 
Tea. 

Gloire  de  Libouexe. — Imbricated  flowers  of  a  deep  canary 
colour  ;  a  climbing  Tea. 

Madelaine  Beauvilain.— Flowers  imbricated;  clear  yellow, 
l>ase  copper  coloured,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  ;  a  climbiug  Tea. 

These  three  Roses  seem,  as  far  as  description  goes,  to  be  of 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  I  fancy  that  anyone  who  grows  that 
Rose  largely  mignt  readily  find  blooms  to  correspond  to  these 
descriptions. 

SOUPBRT  BT  NOTTING. 

Comtesse  Anna  Thun. — Oran^  yellow  ;  flowers  cupped. 
Madame  Max   Singer. — Medmm  size  ;  clear  yellow,  shaded 
^ith  orange  ;  centre  golden  yellow. 

Tiii^RksE  Lambert. — Rose  colour,  with  yellowish  red  at  the 
*}>ase  and  orange  in  the  centre. 

RKBOUL 

"^  Eliza  Redoul. — Flowers  moderate,  cup-shaped  ;  outer  petals 
white,  centre  canary  colour  ;  moderately  vigorous  ;  fatal  defect. 

Souvenir  de  G6n6ral  Charreton.— White,  slightly  edged 
^with  pale  rose  ;  centre  rose  shaded  red,  yellow  base. 

LACHAHMB. 

Henriette  de  Beauvau. — This  Rose  will  be  cherished  as  the 

i  last  one  sent  out  by  Francois  Lacharme.    It  is  said  to  ba  large, 

globular  ;  colour  clear  yellow.    I  know  the  old  gentleman  expressed 

m  strong  terms  his  opinion  of  this  flower,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 

^  credit  to  his  judgment. 

GUILLOT,  FILS. 
Madame  Hoste. — Flowers   composed   of  large  thick  jetals; 
jrellowish  white,  deep  yellow  at  the  base.     This  sounds  well. 

COCHET. 
Madame   Philemon    Cocuet. — Medium  size  ;  cupped  ;  rose 
vcolour,  salmon  white  at  back  of   petal?,  slightly  suffused  with 
'liluish  violet. 

DUBREUIIi. 

Princesse  de  Sagan.— Flowers  medium  in  size  ;  cupped 
shape  ;  velvety  crimson,  shaded  black  purple  and  amaranth. 

PERNET,  FILS. 

♦Madame  Joseph  Godier.— China  rose,  tinted  with  carmine 
shaded  with  canary  red.  ' 

PERNET,  PERE. 

Triomphe  des  Noisettes.— Nearly  full,  blooming  in  clusters  • 
colour  bright  rose.     Climbing  variety.  ' 

MOREAU— ROBERT. 
L'Abondanoe.— Medium   size;   pure  white,  slightly  rosy  on 
opening  ;   blooming  in  clusters  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.     What 
U3e  this  is,  except  as  something  in  the  style  of  Felicity  perpetuelle 
I  cannot  see.  ' 

I  shall  next  come  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  not 
jaearly  so  numerous  this  year.— D.,  Deal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

So  much  advice  has  been  given  to  the  raling  powers  of  this  Society 
lately  that  it  seems  almost  suptrfluons  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  appeared  ;  however,  my  interest  in  the  Society,  and  the  desire 
that  it  shall  gain  the  position  it  should  occupy,  are  so  great  that  a  few 
words  may  be  admissible.  An  important  step  is  about  to  be  taken  in 
the  election  of  several  new  members  on  the  Council,  and,  like  myself, 
many  are  awaiting  the  result  with  consjLderable  curiosity.  If  a  strong, 
united,  and  thoroughly  horticultural  representative  Council  be  elected  a 
large  numl^r  of  new  supporters  will  be  gained,  as  a  reformed  policy  will 
DO  doubt  result.  I  am  confident  that  some  of  the  older  and  proved 
friends  of  the  Society  could  from  their  long  practical  ezperience  aid 
considerably  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  the  energy  of  younger  Fellows  could  be  utilised.  In  any  case, 
if  the  members  elected  have  not  the  full  confidence  of  the  horticultural 
world,  alterations  in  arrangements  and  tempting  programmes  will  have 
but  little  effect. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  amatenrs,  gardeners,  and  nurserymen 
throughout  the  kingdom  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  interest  felt  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  proceedings  and  saccess  is  much  less  than 
it  should  be,  and  no  one  equally  familiar  with  the  Society  itself  can 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  this  apathy. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  horticultural  enthusiasm  prevailing  through- 
out the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  **  Royal  *' 
should  not  attract  a  much  larger  number  of  supporters  than  it  has  at 
present.  With  a  representative  Council,  a  vigorous  and  generous  policy, 
and  lower  terms  of  membership  a  successful  start  on  a  new  career  might 
be  safely  anticipated. 

The  fair  representation  of  horticulture  could  be  effected  in  this  war. 
Six  of  the  members  should  be  amateurs,  three  members  of  the  trade 
(nurserymen  and  seedsmen),  three  gardeners,  and  three  mf  mbers  of  the 
Press  (editors  or  proprietors).    Two  of  the  first  named  and  one  each  of 
the  others  should  retire  annually,  but  be  eligible  for  re-election.    Then 
as  to  alteration  in  the  membership,  (he  Fellows'  subscription  of  two 
guineas  could  remain  unaltered,  and  for  that  they  should  have  two 
transferable  tickets  ;  a  membership  of  one  guinea  has  been  proposed 
and  might  well  be  adopted,  giving  one  transferable  ticket  and  voting 
powers.    For  gardeners  half  a  guinea  is  the  highest  subscription  that  is 
likely  to  give  any  satisfactory  returns,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  that 
they  should  have  voting  powers,  as  probably  but  few  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it.    But  gardeners  generally  might  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  affairs  by  permitting  all  local  societies  affiliated  to  the 
*'  Royal  '*  to  send  one  delegate  each,  who,  whether  members  or  not, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  occasions.    l*he  question  of  electing 
associates  has  been  raised,  but  it  is  a  difficult  one,  thoagh  for  my  own 
part  I  think  it  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  (lardener  members  to 
elect  a  certain  number  annually  from  their  own  body,  such  associates  to 
have  full  voting  powers. 

The  garden  at  Chiswick  could  be  rendered  much  more  useful  with  an 
increased  outlay  in  experiments  and  testing,  but  the  results  must  be 
published  promptly  to  serve  their  purpose.  A  monthly  record  of  the 
Chiswick  trials  would  keep  the  work  of  the  Society  constantly  before 
the  public,  and  be  valuable  to  thousands  of  persons.  The  metropolitan 
meetings  must  still  be  followed  out,  but  the  shows  can  be  left  to  other 
societies  at  present.  Still,  the  conferences  and  cout^rcsses,  which  have 
proved  so  successful,  might  be  advantageously  continued  and  extended. 
Some  of  these  suggestions  could  no  doubt  be  improved,  but  they  are 
contributed  with  the  earnest  wish  that  whatever  course  the  Society 
adopts  it  will  be  speedily  raised  from  it^  present  depressed  state, — 
An  Outsideb. 


LAPAGERIA  ROSEA  AT  COVENTRY. 

The  gardens  of  James  Marriott,  Esq.,  are  situated  in  Queen's  Roa<I, 
Coventry,  a  few  minuter*  walk  from  the  London  and  North- Western 
station,  and  close  to  the  nursery  establishment  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons.  Plants  are  well  grown  iu  Mr.  Marriott's  garden,  and  some  of 
them  have  appeared  formidable  rivals  in  competition  with  Mr.  James 
Cypher's  and  other  noted  exhibitors  at  the  best  of  the  midland  summer 
shows,  including  Shrewsbury,  August  17th  and  18th  last  year  ;  also  at 
Bath  Floral  FOte,  and  obtained  valuable  prizes  at  the  Derbyshire  Agri- 
cultural  and  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Societies.  It  was  at  Sandy 
Show,  August  26 Lh,  where  the  splendid  specim  n  Lapageria  rosea, 
fig.  17,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  collection  of  ten  stove  and  green- 
house plants.  It  is  gro\rn  in  a  tub,  and  the  measurement  is  7  feet 
8  inches  high  and  5  feet  through,  and  at  the  time  bore  300  expanded 
blooms.  A  good  plant  of  the  white  variety  bids  fair  to  become  aslar^e 
before  long.  A  Stephanotis  growing  in  a  14-inch  pot  is  about  4  feet 
high  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  had 
on  580  trusses  when  shown  ;  this  is  grown  in  the  intermediate  house. 
Ixora  salicifolia,  sometimes  difficult  to  manage,  is  represented  by  a  large 
and  vigorous  plant. 

Varioits  houses  are  filled  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  Eucharis  and  Pan- 
cratiums,  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  both  being  well  coloured,  and  other 
plants  all  suitable  for  exhibition  and  home  decoration.  Allamanda 
cathartica  is  valuable  as  a  winter  blooming  plant,  and  Rhododendron 
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Sucbesa  of  Edinburgh  is  nearly  alirajs  in  bloom.  U««tbg  and  other  well  and  flower  BatUfactorily,  the  usefal  Oucidium  fleiuosum  is 
hardwooded  pUnts  occupj  &  house  to  thennelses,  a  low  span-pooled  4  feet  through  and  produces  plenty  of  Bowers  for  onttiaft,  A  Ter/  dark 
atrncture  about  40  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.    Tbe  phinls  are  arranged   I   form  of   Sobralia  macrantha  baa  over  200   growths,      Cattleyas  aad 


A   SPECIUEH   LAPAGEHU. 


oii>a  border  of  ashei  olosc  to  tbe  glass,  with  a  free  cimilation  of  air 
«inoi^  tfaem.    All  tbe  best  variettes  are  grown. 

Orchids  reeeire  a  gcoJ  share  ot  attention.    The  cool  house  Is  filled 
wiUti  besltby  Odontoglownmi  and  HaadeTalllas.    Phalnnopsea  grow 


Lsliaa  look  well,  C.  Don-iana,  C.  Eldorado,  C.  Walliai,  C.  Sanderiana, 
C.  Buperba,  withC.  Mossiie  and  C.  Tiiante  are  among  the  best.  Lielia 
ancepe  and  L.  a.  morada  are  flowerins  well.  The  collection  Is  rich  in 
DendrobluDU,  one  plant  of  D.  claTstnm  has  twenty  new  growths ;  D. 


no 
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DalhoTuieanam  and  other  tall  growing  species  have  done  equally  as 
well,  and  D.  japonicnm  and  D.  Jamesianum  in  cooler  quarters  bear  evi- 
dence their  treatment  is  understood.  There  are  many  other  Orchids 
worthy  of  notice,  and  another  visit  will  be  paid  later  on  when  more  are 
in  bloom.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Pines  are  rather  extensively  cultivated, 
and  the  management  of  the  place  reflects  great  credit  on  the  pains- 
taking gardener,  Mr.  W.  Finqh.— G.  W.  Cummins. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA,  PElMDLA,   CARNATION,   AND 

PICOTEE  SOCIETIES. 

Thb  following  are  the  annual  reports  and  balance-sheets  issued  by 
the  above  Societies  for  the  past  year. 

NATIONAL  AURlOUIiA  AND  PRIMULA  SOCIETY. 
(SouTHEBN  Section.) 

Repobt  fob  the  Yeab  1887.— The  Committee  have  much  pleasure 
in  reporting  to  the  subscribers  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

The  Exhibition  held  on  April  26th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  was  as  good  as  any  previously  held.  The  com- 
petition was  very  keen  in  the  principal  classes  for  Show  Auriculas ; 
there  were  in  Class  A  no  less  than  six  competitors ;  in  B,  seven  ;  and  in 
C,  six  competitors.  The  classes  for  single  plants  were  also  well  filled 
with  specimens  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
"  Turner  Memorial "  fund,  who  gave  £5  in  a  class  for  Show  Auriculas. 

Extra  classes  were  provided  for  Alpine  Auriculas,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  a  larger  competition  should  be  promoted  in  this  section. 

Gold-Uced  and  Fancy  Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  were  well  and 
numerously  shown. 

The  species  of  Primulas  formed  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibition.  Extra  prizes  had  also  been  provided  in  this  class,  and 
although  an  excellent  display  was  made,  it  is  desirable  that  more  exhi- 
bitors should  come  forward  to  claim  the  prizes. 

New  exhibitors  and  new  members  were  added  to  the  list  last  year, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  still  further  increase  may  be  made  next 
•year.  .There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  The 
Committee  may  venture  to  hope  that  each,  member  will  try  to  add  one 
more  for  next  year.  As  c jnclusive  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
has  been  well  directed,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  no  less  than  ten  first- 
class  certificates  wer&awarded  to  Show  Auriculas  in  the  various  classes 
last  year.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
Auricula  has  been  developed  to  a  point  beyond  which  substantial  pro- 
gress cannot  be  made.  The  fact  ought  also  to  be  recorded,  that  a  new 
member,  Mr.  White  of  Klllingworth,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was 
awarded  the  premium  prize  for  the  best  Auricula  in  the  exhibition. 

For  ten  years  the  exhibitions  liave  been  held  at  South  Kensington, 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  where  to  hold  the  exhibitions  for 
next  year. 

Owing  to  this  uncertainty,  an  increase  in  the  funds  may  ba  necessary, 
and  the  Committee  confidently  appeal  to  the  subscribers  to  give  the 
Society  their  best  support  as  heretofore.  Schedules  will  be  prepared 
and  issued  as  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  where  the  exhibitions  are 
to  be  held. 

Receipts  and  Bxpenditube  for  the  Yeab  1887. 

receipts. 


£     8. 

d. 

To  balance  from  last  year           

m  •• 

24     6 

2 

Subscriptions  and  donations  as  per  list 

•  •• 

90    2 

0 

Sale  of  luncheon  tickets        

•  •• 

1     5 

0 

115  13 

'2 

Expenditure. 

£    s. 

•d. 

By  prizes  to  exhibitors      

Luncheons        

70  19 

0 

4    5 

0 

Printing 

4  15 

1 

Postage 

1  15 

0 

Assistance  at  show      

0  10 

0 

Balance  in  liand          

£ 

33     9 

1 

m 

,115  13 

2 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

Haery  J.  Veitch  [  *„j,..^^ 
ROBEBT  HOGG         j  ^''^'^^^' 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETT. 

(South EBX  Section.) 

Repobt  fob  the  Yeab  1887. — The  Committee  have  to  report  very 
considerable  progress  for  the  past  year.  New  subscribers  and  exhibitors 
have  come  forward,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  financial  statement, 
there  is  a  considerable  balance  on  the  side  of  the  Society.  The  exhibition 
was  held  on  July  26th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 


Society;  and  although  all  were  agreed  that  the  past  season  was  not 
altogether  favourable  to  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  there  was  little 
falling  off  in  the  quality,  and  none  at  all  in  the  number  of  exhibits. 
The  Picotees,  flaked  and  bizarred  Carnations,  were  bat  little  below  the 
high-class  quality  of  the  national  exhibitions,  and  a  few  new  ones  were 
exhibited,  first-claas  certificates  being  awarded.  The  claflfl  for  »U 
Carnations  and  Cloves  showed  considerable  improvement,  and  the 
number  of  exhibitors  was  larger  than  usual,  no  leas  than  twelve 
exhibitors  contesting  for  one  set  of  prizes.  Two  first-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  sellings  in  this  section. 

The  yellow-ground  Picotees  are  also  in  the  line  of  progress,  some 
very  notable  improvements  having  been  made  in  this  class,  to  ^^^ 
which  the  Society's  first-class  certificates  of  merit  have  been  awarded. 
During  the  past  season  some  yellow  self  varieties  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
any  seen  hitherto  were  exhibited  at  the  Society's  exhibition. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
"  Turner  Memorial "  Fund,  who  give  a  series  of  prizes  to  the  amount 
of  £5. 

The  Committee  are  at  present  unable  to  state  where  the  exhibition 
for  1888  will  be  held  ;  under  these  conditions  increased  support  from 
the  subscribers  may  be  necessary,  and  the  Committee,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  AuricuUk  Society,  confidently  appeal  to  the  subscribers  to  give  the 
Society  their  continued  support. 

Schedules  of  prizes  will  be  prepared  and  issued  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Receipts  and  Expenditube  fob  the  Yeab  1887. 

Receipts. 

£  8.   d. 

To  subscriptions  and  donations,  as  per  list       ...    85  13    6 
Sale  of  luncheon  tickets   '     


16    0 


Expenditube. 


By  prizes  to  exhibitors 
Luncheons 


Pctage,*.    ja^*}^} 


Assistance  at  Sho  ff 
Balance  in  hand 


£86  18 

6 

£     B. 

65    2 
3    0 

d. 
0 
0 

4  15 

0 

2    5 

0 

0  10 
11    6 

0 
6 

£86  18    6 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

Habbt  J.  Veitch  (  i„j{f^«, 
ROBEBT  Hogg        |  ^^^itors. 


HARDY  FRUIT  AT  CULZEAN  CASTLE. 

It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Joamal  that  Mr.  David 
Murray,  head  sardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailaa  at  Oulzean  Castle, 
Maybole,  Ayrshire,  is  a  good  all-round  practitioner.   His  Grapes  and 
other  hothouse  fruits  invariably  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
prize  list  at  the  Edinburgh  shows  ;  and  although  hardy  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  not  been  often  shown  both  are,  nevertheless,  culti- 
vated extensively  and  well  in  Culzean  Gardens.    A  first-rate  Onion 
raised  within  the  last  couple  of  years  is  also  being  sent  out  this  season 
for,  we  believe,  the  first  time.    The  method  of  procedure  followed 
by  Mr.  Murray  and  other  good  fruit  growers  is  to  lift  or  root- 
prune  a  given  number  of  wall  and  other  fruit  trees  which  show 
signs  of  exhaustion  every  autumn  until  they  all  have  been  operated 
on,  and  the  desired  results  in  way  of  good  crops  during  ordinarily 
favourable  seasons  are  thereby  secured.    A  trench  about  2  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep  is  opened  at  say  3  feet  from  the  stems  of  the 
individual  trees,  the  soil  is  then,  by  the  assistance  of  five-pronged 
steel  forks  and  shovels,  carefully  worked  out  from  under  and 
about  the  roots.    The  latter  are  shortened  a  little,  removing  any 
damaged  or  strong  roots  having  a  downward  course,  afterwards, 
assuming  that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  the  soil  good,  and  the  rootB 
within  the  proper  distance  (5  or  6  inches)  of  the  surface,  replacing 
the  soil,  working  it  well  among  the  roots  in  doing  so.    But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  results  is  traceable  to  the 
trees  having  been  jJanted  too  deeply  on  a  heavy  wet  soil  they  are 
taken  up  bodily  with  care.    This  done  the  wet  ungenial  soil  is  re- 
moved, sufficient  drainage  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  when*  replanted 
being  at  any  time  submerged.    The  trees  are  then  transplanted  in. 
the  best  prepared  soil  at  command— a  compost  consisting  of  four 
parts  sound  k>am  and  one  of  mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes — spread- 
ing the  roots  over  the  soil  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards,  and 
covering  them    5  or  6  inches  deep  with  the  mixture  indicated,, 
following  this  with  a  mulching  of  short  dung.    The  branches  of 
the  trees  being  tacked  loosely  to  the  walls  until  the  soil  in  whioh 
they  are  planted  has  settled  down,  an  allowance  of  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  ground  line  being  made  for  this  purpose  in  planting. 
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A  plan  Mr.  Murray  has  adopted  for  several  years  is  to  plant 
yonng  trees  in  any  open  space  that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose, 
giving  them  good  soil  to  grow  them  in  for  two  or  three  years  before 
transplanting  them  where  they  are  to  remain,  making  good  sized 
pits  and  putting  about  14  inches  thick  of  road  metal  in  the  bottom, 
making  tne  surface  of  the  metal  smooth  with  lime  rubbish  before 
putting  therein  the  necessary  complement  of  soil  in  which  to  plant 
the  trees.  This,  Mr.  Murray  says,  he  finds  to  be  much  better  than 
flagstones  or  concrete.  Standards,  pyramids,  and  espalier  fruit 
trees  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  before  they  bear  well,  and  as 
the  result  of  this  treatment  the  fruit  is  improved  in  size  and 
quality  where  there  is  a  very  bad  cold  clay  subsoil.  The  trees,  too, 
are  the  picture  of  health  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
the  foliage  being  quite  free  from  blight,  and  ripens  quite  differently 
from  that  of  trees  having  their  roots  down  in  bad  soil.  The  leaves 
fall  naturally,  whereas  trees  that  are  in  bad  condition  keep  green 
until  they  are  forced  off  by  the  frost,  showing  that  the  wood  is  not 
ripe  and  a  bad  prospect  for  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year. 

The  subject  of  root-pruning,  lifting,  and  transplanting  fruit 
trees  with  a  view  to  promoting  fertility,  and  afterwards  maintaining 
the  said  trees  in  a  fruitful  condition,  is  not  exhausted  yet,  and  its 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  matter  treated  of  being  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  all  fruit 
growers.  In  support  of  this  assertion  I  will  quote  Mr.  Murray's 
own  words,  which  affords  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point.  He 
says,  "  Just  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  fruit  trees 
that^is  pruned  and  nailed  from  year  to  year  that  never  yield  a 
shiUingsworth  of  fruit  in  return.  This  happens  more  frequently  in 
districts  havii^  a  bad  wet  subsoil ;"  adding,  "  I  know  many  large 
gardens  in  which  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  go  on  from  year 
to  year,  expecting  a  crop  of  fruit  without  ever  making  any  effort  to 
get  the  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  they  very  likely  being  in  the 
same  positions  in  which  they  were  planted  as  maiden  trees."  IJn- 
foxinnately,  Mr.  Murray's  experience  in  this  respect  coincides  with 
that  of  many  other  gardeners  similarly  situated. 

As  soon  as  the  crops  have  been  taken  in  the  autumn  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  to  operate  on  fruit  trees  which  exhibit 
signs  of  exhaustion,  or,  worse  still,  have  annuaJly  failed  to  yield 
satisfactory  results ;  nevertheless,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 
everyone  having  trees  in  the  undesirable  condition  just  referred  to 
to  set  about  the  work  of  restoring  or  promoting  f  ruitf  ulness  in  the 
trees  in  the  manner  indicated  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the 
operation  completed  before  the  sap  rises.  La  the  case  of  old  stunted 
trees,  root  them  out  and  consign  them  to  the  fire  heap,  planting  in 
their  stead  young  healthy  trees.    Should  the  prepared  soil  in  which 
the  trees  are  transplanted  be  moderately  dry,  and  in  the  absence  of 
rain  at  the  time  the  work  is  being  done,  give  sufficient  water  to  each 
tree  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.    Such  trees  planted  as  indi- 
cated, provided  they  are  afterwards  treated  with  ordinary  skill  in 
the  way  of  disbudaing,  pinching,  and  training  the  shoots,  giving 
liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  during  a  dry  summer  and 
keeping  the  foliage  free  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  aphis, 
seldom  fail  to  yield  good  crops  of  fruit  of  first>rate  quality.    Such 
at  any  rate  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  David  Murray,  and  no  doubt 
of  many  other  gardeners  who  have  adopted  a  like  method  of  pro-, 
cedure,  including — H.  W.  Ward. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TIIE  CROTON. 

(A  paper  read  by  Ur.  W.  W.  Pettlfrrew  before  the  Tonne  Men'a  Matnal  ImproTement 

Society,  Castle  Oardenn,  Cardiff.] 

Amongst  ornamental  fine-foliaged  stove  plants  the  Croton  stands 
in  the  first  rank  for  the  rich  colour  and  gracefulness  of  its  leaves.  Most 
varieties  differ  so  much  in  habit  as  to  make  them  well  adapted  to  be 
^prown  in  great  numbers  together  without  looking  in  the  least  mono- 
tonous.  Indeed  to  giow  them  to  anything  like  perfection  they  shoiild 
have  a  house  to  themselves.  Few  plants  are  more  beautiful  when  well 
grown  than  a  collection  of  Crotons  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them. 
The  large  dark-red  foliage  of  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  the  rich 
^Iden  brorize  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  large  golden-blotched  leaves 
of  Horti,  blended  with  the  pale  yellow  and  green  foliage  of  variegatus, 
and  the  stiffness  of  these  taken  off  by  the  graceful  drooping  foliage  of 
such  varieties  as  interruptus,  interruptus  aureus,  linearis,  Weismanni, 
Cyrus,  chelsoni,  aureo-punctatus,  Princess  of  Wales,  elegantisslmus, 
Warreni,  and  many  others,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered  by  all  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  fine-foliaged  plants. 

The  Croton  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Kuphorbiaceas,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  South  America,  and  several  other 
places.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  during  the  last  century,  but* 
since  then  the  varieties — thanks  to  the  energy  of  hybridisers — have 
increased  to  hundreds.  The  culture  of  the  Croton  is  comparatively 
easy,  yet  it  is  seldom  seen  in  its  best  condition.  It  is  now  nearly 
eighteen  months  since  I  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Croton  house  here,  and  since  then  I  have  endeavoured  most  carefully  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  I  received,  and  note  the  treatment  which 
suited  the  plants  best,  and  everything  I  mention  in  this  paper  regard- 
ing their  culture  is  from  my  own  experience. 


To  perpetuate  a  variety  of  any  plant  it  must  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  buds,  or  grafts,  as  those  raised  from  the  seed  rarely  come  true. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  I  have  at  present  six  seedline 
Crotons,  from  4  to  5  inches  high,  raised  from  one  of  the  narrow-leaved 
varieties,  and  not  one  resembles  the  parent  plant,  and  no  two  of  them, 
are  alike.  They  differ  much  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  leaves, 
and  also  in  the  habit  of  their  growth.  Some  have  narrow  leaves  of 
different  shades  of  colour,  while  others  have  broad  green  leaves  with 
no  signs  of  variegation  whatever. 

Crotons  can  be  propagated  at  almost  any  season  by  inserting  strong 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  in  small  pots  in  a  soil  or  composition 
made  of  equal  parts  of  Ipam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand,  and  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until  they  are  rooted'.  During  this  stage  the  cut- 
tings should  bte  dewed  over  the  foliage  with  a  fine-rose  watering  pot  every 
day  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh  and  to  prevent  red  spider  attacking  them. 
When  the  cuttings  arc  sufficiently  rooted,  which  will  take  from  three 
to  six  weeks  acconling  to  the  season,  they  are  shifted  into  pots  a  size 
larger,  using  the  following  compost — three  parts  good  fibry  loam,  one  of 
peat,  one  of  leaf  mould,  a  good  sprmkling  of  Thomson's  Vine  and  plant 
manure,  and  about  a  third  of  the  whole  of  sharp  river  sand,  which  will 
keep  the  compost  fresh  and  porous.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  the 
stove  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  receive  as  much  light  and 
sunshine  as  possible.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  are  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  always  using  the  same  compost  as  that  just  mentioned, 

Greaf  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering  the  plants.  The  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  or  too  wet  and  sodden,  or  the  roots 
will  be  injured  and  decay,  and  the  plants  will  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  roots  of  the  Croton  are  soft  and  spongy,  and  are  "therefore  liable  to 
damp  off  if  the  soil  becomes  wet  and  sour  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  dry 
on  the  other.  Great  care  and  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to 
watering  at  the  proper  time  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  growing  state. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  culti- 
vation of  any  plant  is  the  frequent  and  jadicious  application  of  manure. 
This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  Croton.  The  great  amount  of 
foliage  which  a  large  and  healthy  plant  has  to  nonrish  soon  extracts  all 
fertility  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  potted.  It  is  quite  different  with 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is 
always  receiving,  more  or  less,  natural  manures  from  the  rain,  for  rain 
and  snow  never  fall  to  the  earth  withont  carrying  fertilisers  with  them. 
As  a  matter  of  course  plants  grown  under  glass  receive  none  of  these, 
consequently  if  they  are  to  be  grown  successfully  manures  must  be 
applied  artificially,  and  in  greater  quantities  to  large  plants  that  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  are  growing  vigorously,  than  to  those 
whose  growth  is  at  a  temporary  standstill.  The  fertilisers  applied  to 
the  Crotons  here  are  Thomson's  Vine  and  plant  manure,  liquid  cow 
manure,  and  soot.  The  first  of  these  is  used  as  a  surface  dressing,  and 
the  soot  and  cow  manure  are  mixed  together  and  used  when  watering. 

Crotons  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several  insect  pests,  but  the 
worst  I  think  is  red  spider.  If  once  this  has  possession  of  any  plant  its 
health  is  ruined  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaves  fall  off  one  by  one,  com- 
pletely disfiguring  it  if  the  spider  is  not  checked  at  once.  The  yellow 
varieties  I  &id  are  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  best  plan  is  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough,  and  individual,  syringing 
as  soon  as  the  pest  appears  and  wash  it  clean  off.  But  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  I  think  if  the  syrihge  was  used  judiciously  every 
day  red  spider  would  be  kept  under. 

Thrips  are  also  great  enemies  to  the  Croton  ;  if  once  they  get  on  a 
plant  the  leaves  are  soon  disfigured  and  ruined,  no  matter  how  excellent 
the  treatment  may  have  been.  A  sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  at  all 
times  for  this  pest,  for,  unlike  red  spider,  its  effects  on  the  plant  are  not 
seen  all  at  once,  and  it  is  only  by  close  investigation  that  its  presence  is 
discovered  in  its  early  stage  of  development.  To  get  rid  of  thrips  we 
have  two  methods — the  first  is  by  fumigating  the  house  with  tobacco 
paper,  and  the  other  by  syringing  the  plants  with  a  decoction  made  from 
tobacco  paper  mixed  in  water.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  easiest 
though  the  least  effective  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest,  and  the  most 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  Many  of  the  thrips  fall  off  the 
plants  and  bury  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  remain  comparatively 
uninjured,  and  by-and-by  they  ascend  the  plants  again.  The  smoke  is 
detrimental  to  the  Croton  to  a  certain  degree,  as  I  find  after  the  house 
has  been  fumigated  three  times  in  succession  to  kill  the  thrips  that  many 
of  the  leaves  fall.  Therefore  syringing  is  the  most  effectual  in  killing 
these  pests,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  the  plants.  The  only 
objection  to  syringing  is  that  it  entails  a  great  amount  of  labour  in 
carrying  the  plants  outside  to  the  open  air,  and  shifting  heavy  plants 
loosens  the  stakes  and  makes  them  a  little  unshapely  for  the  time. 
Small  plants  are  dipped  in  the  tobacco  juice  decoction  without  any 
trouble. 

Scale  is  another  pest  which  sometimes  infests  Crotons,  but  it  is  easily 
killed  by  syringing  with  a  little  petroleum  mixed  in  water  and  kept  in 

Serpetual  motion  while  being  applied  to  the  plant.    Mealy  bug  can  be 
estroyed  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  paper  about  draining,  potting,  stopping 
the  shoots  to  make  well-furnished  bushy  plants,  or  about  heat,  moisture, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  house.  The  pots  here  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  well  drained  for  all  plants  that  have  to  be  grown  for  any  length  of 
time  in  them,  and  in  potting  the  plants  are  placed  a  little  lower  than 
he  y  were  in  their  previous  pots  to  cover  the  top  of  the  ball.  The  soil 
t  p  ressed  firmly  down,  and  when  finished  sufficient  space  is  left  at  the 
isp  of  the  pot  for  watering.    The  plants  are  trained  with  as  few  stakes 
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as  possible  to  put  them  in  shape,  and  the  strong  shoots  stopped  shortly 
before  they  b^n  to  grow  in  tne  spring,  to  make  them  branch  out  and 
furnish  the  plant  with  fine  leaves-from  top  to  bottom.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  is  kept  at  70°,  and  it  is  ventilated  when  the  heat  rises  above 
that  degree  in  sunny  weather,  and  it  is  allowed  to  rise  to  80°  or  90°  with 
air  in  the  summer  time.  When  the  plants  are  growing  they  require 
abundance  of  water.  They  are  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  the  bed  and 
path  damped  frequently  during  the  day. 


UNDER  GARDENERS  AND  EXHIBITORS. 

.  Chesb  up,  under  gardeners,  don't  look  so  g^loomy  because  you  are 
not  complimented  by  all  and  sundry  regardingthe  skill  you  have  shown 
in  the  cultivation  of  some  special  plant,  fruit  or  flower  that  has  been 
under  your  own  devoted  care.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  merits  of  a  good 
man  will  not  be  overlooked,  although  at  the  time  they  may  be  but  little 
talked  of.  By  the  time  you  want  to  make  a  change  to  better  your  posi- 
tion, you  will,  if  deserving,  receive  a  certificate  from  your  commander- 
in-chief,  which  will  stand  you  in  better  stead  than  all  the  paltry  com- 
pliments which  some  of  our  brethren  seem  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to.  The  man  who  pays  attention  to  his  duties  and  takes  a  thorough  in- 
terest in  his  employment  is  very  seldom  overlooked  by  his  sup.  rior 
officers. 

Now,  do  not  imagine  when  I  mention  taking  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession that  I  am  an  advocate  for  working  extra  time  systematically 
without  remuneration,  but  I  think  there  are  times  when  every  young 
gardener  who  has  real  interest  in  his  business  will  not  grumble  to  go 
out  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings  if  he  sees  that  some  important  work 
wants  doing,  whether  or  not  he  receive  remuneration  for  his  extra  ser- 
vices. I  know  some  gardeners  who  expect  th-  ir  assistants  to  work  over- 
time every  night  all  the  summer  without  the  least  enoouiagement,  'but 
rather  instead  a  continual  growling.  Such  men  ought  not  to  receive 
any  extra  labour  from  subordinates. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  try  to  make  ont  that  in  the  majority  of 
places  where  exhibiting  is  carried  on  under  gardeners  receive  no  re- 
muneration to  repay  extra  labour  and  expenses  incurred  in  taking  ex- 
hibits to  and  from  the  shows.  I  quite  believe  there  are  some  such  places, 
but  I  am  confident  they  are  in  the  minority.  Where  such  a  system  does 
exist  there  is  ample  room  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  under  gar- 
deners ;  but  if  under  gardeners  are  to  rank  for  an  equal  share  of  praise 
and  prize  money  in  the  times  of  success,  and  then  stand  out  altogether 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  and  allow  the  hesd  gardener  to  defray  all  expenses, 
then  the  time  will  come  when,  instead  of  our  ambition  carrying  us  to  a 
head  position,  we  shall  prefer  to  remain  subordinates. 

I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  many  exhibitors,  but  there  was 
not  one  amongst  them  who  did  not  give  his  assistants  ample  remunera- 
tion to  cover  all  show  expenses.  For  two  years  I  was  unaer  one  of  the 
Srincipal  exhibitors  in  the  north  and  was  always  honourably  treated.  I 
id  not  expect  to  have  an  equal  share  either  of  money  or  praise,  but  was 
always  delighted  to  think  that  a  little  exertion  on  my  part  was  appre- 
ciated by  one  who  did  not  forget  me  when  he  had  a  chance  to  further 
my  interests  for  a  higher  situation.. 

Some  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  places  where  exhibiting  is 
carri<Hl  on  are  detrimental  to  all  round  practical  knowledge.  With  those 
I  again  disagree.  Are  we  to  ignore  the  hundreds  of  establishments 
which  have  proved  to  the  horticultural  world  their  superiority  in  the 
culture  of  all  round  f^rden  produce  /  I  say,  No,  but  ought  rather  to  be 
looked  at  as  models  in  the  gardening  world.---J.  E.  M. 


Mr.  GoscHEK*8  advice  to  the  Abenlcen  students  may  be  equally 
acceptable  to  many  of  our  own  fraternity,  and  his  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  those  whose  complaints  have  been  published  in  this 
Journal  the  last  few  weeks  under  the  guise  of  "  Under  Grardener's." 
When  he  says,  If  a  man  is  anxious  to  succeed  he  must  study  for  the 
love  of  learning,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  to  put  their  whole 
energy  in  their  work,  for  unless  they  do  this  they  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, and  are  found  the  most  discontented  with  their  lot. 
Surely  these  remarks  strike  hard  those  who  seem  to  begrudge  any  little 
extra  exertions  their  employer  may  require  of  them,  fearing  it  might 
benefit  the  employer  more  than  themselves.  The  reason  for  this  is 
diflScult  to  imagine,  for  are  not  their  interests  identical  ?  for  I  doubt  if 
the  one  could  make  much  progress  without  the  aid  of  the  other.  How 
easy  it  is  to  apply  every  exertion  to  any  little  pet  hobby  of  our  own, 
how  assiduously  we  work  until  our  end  is  accomplished.  Now  where  is 
the  difficulty  to  apply  a  little  of  the  same  energy  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  others,  wnich  in  t|^e  case  of  gardeners  are  one  and  the  same  7 
I  think  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  disposition. 

Mr.  Goschen  alludes  to  the  high  class  education  in  the  commercial 
schools  of  Germany,  and  regrets  the  same  schemes  are  not  practised  in 
this  country,  but  1  question  if  the  benefits  would  be  as  great  as 
expected,  for  cultivation  seems  to  injure  our  disposition  for  work. — 

J.  H.  GOODACKE.  

DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 
Having  grown  these  for  early  work  in  great  numbers  I  am  well  able 
to  endorse  the  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Calthorpe,  at  page  82,  where  he 
says,  "  these  are  not  grown  nearly  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be."  Your 
correspondent  appears  to  haiie  experience  of  Daffodils  going  blind,  at 
the  same  time  attributes  the  fact  to  a  rather  strange  cause.    During  the 


planting  season—/.^.,  from  September  to  November,  we  frequently  turn 
out  a  few  "rogues,"  which  at  that  busy  time  are  thrown  into  the 
"  mixed  boxes  "  to  await  attention.  If  taken  from  a  quarter  where  the 
best  are  planted  they  are  in  time  replanted,  but  if  not  they  are  thrown 
away.  1  have  experiences  of  the  latter  which  include  many  varieties, 
lying  in  a  heap  the  whole  of  the  winter  exix)8ed  to  all  weather,  and 
having  several  inches  of  new  roots  ujwn  them  when  upturned,  still 
making  efforts  to  grow,  and  curiosity  has  led  me  to  try  what  they  are 
cai)able  of  enduring ;  the  results  I  will  in  due  time  reconl.  Some  Tenby 
Daffodils,  however,  which  had  escaped  notice  when  they  were  picked  up; 
and  which  were  discovered  in  December  last  when  planting  other  things, 
I  have  put  in  boxes  and  pots,  and  these  have  since  flowered  well, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  on  the  surface  for  nearly  five  months 
fully  exposed,  and  from  the  manner  the  majority  perfected  their  flowers 
one  would  imagine  that  their  culture  had  been  the  best  throughout. 
Certainly  the  flowers  had  been  previously  formed  in  the  bulb,  and  all 
that  remained  was  to  bring  them  out.  This  could  hardly  follow  if,  as 
your  correspondent  imagines,  exposure  to  light  should  cause  them  to  go 
bliml  I  do  not  see  how  the  light  would  affect  them,  especially  when  they  ■ 
were  only  left  under  the  ashes  till  "well  rootc<l,"  which  they  would  be 
in  four  or  five  weeks  after  potting,  and  the  growth  still  under  the  surface. 
Had  Mr.  Caltborpe  allowed  them  to  remain  till  now  covered  with 
3  inches  of  ashes,  I  do  not  think  he  would  find  them  above  it.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  must  seek  in  another  direction  for  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  would  suggest  that  the  pots  used  by  your  correspondent  are 
much  too  small.  Imagine  three  foir-siBcd  flowering  bulbs  of  double 
Daffodils  in  a  4-inch  pot.  Such  a  statement  makes  one  inquire— firsts 
where  are  the  bulbs  ?  secondly,  where  are  the  roots  these  would  form  2 
and  thirdly,  where  is  there  sufficient  soil  in  so  small  a  compass  for  their 
sustenance  and  development  ? 

Two  other  causes  of  Daffodils  going  blind  are  subjecting  them  to  the 
hottest  sun  after  being  lifted,  and  packing  them  too  closely  together 
before  being  fairly  dried,  which  causes  sweating.  Either  of  these  as 
well  as  giving  them  too  much  heat  very  early  in  their  season  will  cause 
uthe  flower  buds  to  go  blind  in  the  bulb.  All  the  Daffodils  after  th 
opening  of  February  will  endure  a  much  stronger  temperature  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Caltborpe  with  impunity,  at  least  so  far  as  flowering  them 
is  concerned,  but  before  that  time  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  a« 
possible,  for  although  they  are  to  be  had  in  flower  much  earlier  than  the 
present  time,  it  is  only  done  at  great  risk  and  frequent  heavy  losses. 
Apart  from  this  fact  I  hardly  see  the  need  of  them  while  Chrysanthe- 
mums can  be  had  in  quantity,  and  also  any  colour,  though  perhaps  the 
tone  of  colour  which  we  find  in  these  Daffodils  is  not  easily  mat<ihed 
and  is  eagerly  sought  for. — J.  H.  E. 


I  QUITIB  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  A  Caltborpe,  page  B2, 
that  these  are  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  they  deserve,  and  as  there 
are  many  varieties  greatly  admired  when  seen  flowering  in  the  out- 
door borders,  it  does  seem  a  mistake  not  to  prolong  their  season  of 
enjoyment.  It  is  easy  enough  to  have  them  in  flower  early  in 
January,  and  we  flnd  it  possible  even  some  days  earlier  stilL  We  quite 
agree  that  too  great  heat  is  not  so  well  for  them,  but  the  welI-kno?ni 
Tenby  variety,  provided  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  to  begin  with, 
will  stand  very  well  in  55°  to  65°  of  heat  without  drawing,  provided  it 
is  kept  near  the  glass  up  to  the  point  of  one  or  two  blooms  just  open- 
ing, then  moved  into  a  cooler  place  for  a  few  days  before  being  taken  in 
for  house  decoration.  We  are  always  glad  of  this  variety  as  soon  as  we. 
can  possibly  have  it  in  flower.  We  place  seven  bulbs  in  a  32-inch  pot, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  gardeners  do  not  grow  this  variety  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do.  We  like  to  have  a  few  pots  also  in  our  plant  house 
'arranged  among  Hyacinths  and  other  things.  Then,  too,  how  seldom, 
we  meet  with  that  pretty  little  variety,  minor  or  nanus,  which  can  be 
had  in  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  and  when  frequently  call'  d  upon  to 
furnish  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers  for  small  gl/sses  on  the  dinner  table 
this  variety  is  most  useful. 

In  regard  to  covering  bulbs  with  coal  ashes  after  being  potted, 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  only  one  advantage  as  against  fresh  fallen  sweet 
leaves — ^namely,  that  you  can  leave  the  bulbs  longer  under  them  than 
under  leaves,  the  ashes  not  crippling  the  growth  like  leaves  ;  but  as  thi9 
can  easily  be  avoided,  we  mucu  prefer  leaves,  and  to  get  a  good  pressure 
we  lay  heavy  boards  over  the  leaves,  otherwise  a  quantity  or  leaves 
would  be  wanted  to  get  the  weight  required  to  prevent  the  bulbs  rising' 
out  of  the  soil  while  making  their  roots. — T.  8.  ^ 


THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  short  report  of  the  annual  meeting  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue  commenced  and  finished  with  the  close  of  tne  proceedings,  and 
must  convey  the  impression  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  two  of  itff 
members  rather  than  a  summary  of  the  general  proceedings.  At  the 
previous  annual  meeting,  held  on  January  21st,  1887,  the  Treasurer^fr 
financial  statement  showed  a  balance  to  the  goo  I  of  the  Society  of 
£549  16s.  4d. ;  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year,  however,  are 
far  less  satisfactory,  the  balance  being  £340  18s.  6d.,  or  a  loss  on  the 
year's  working  of  £208  17s.  lOd.  The  Spring  Show  was  fairly  satisftu:- 
tory,  proving  a  gain  of  £17  8s.  9d.  on  the  corresponding  Show  of  1886. 
The  Summer  Show  was  very  unsatisfactory,  the  loss  being  £147  Is.  lid. 
as  compared  with  that  of  1885.  The  Autumn  Exhibition  was  equally 
disappointing,  and  proved  a  loss  of  £72  4s.  Kkl.  compared  with  the  Show 
of  1886.  The  amount  collected  in  subscriptions  is  £564  18s.  6d.,  or 
£26  OS.  less  than  in  1886. 


'»n«»l7fcUM.l 
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^^^  the  adoption  of  tBe  report  and  balance-sheet,  and  a  Tola  of 
thanks  to  retiring  officials,  the  election  of  officer  for  the  present  year 
took  place,  which  resulted  ia  the  re-election  nf  Fletcher  Rogers,  Esq.,  as 
Hon.  TT«asurer;  Mr.  O,  Blackmore,  Sub-Treasurer;  Mr.  B.  Bridge, 
Secretary ;  Mr.  J.  Kelly  and  Mr,  J.  Peers,  Auditors ;  while  Meaers. 
Wblte,  Bennett,  Jellicoe,  Himmer,  Tomer,  Wilson,  and  Cox  were  re- 
elected members  of  the  Committee ;  two  new  members  being  added  in 
Mr.  D.  Lindgay  and  Mr.  Bryan. 
.  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  then  proposed  that  the  sums  of  £3  and  £2  be  granted 
Mdonations  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners' Hoyal  Benevolent  lostitntion 
■nd  the  Gardeneis'  Orphan  Fund  respcctiyely ;  this  being  carried 
iinanimoualy. 

Mr.  Baidney,  In  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  next 
propoied  that  the  amount  offered  In  prises  for  the  three  Shows  of  1888 
be  rednood  to  the  extent  of  £157— vii..  £17  Spring,  £105  Summer,  and 
«3e  Autumn  Bihibitions  respectively.  To  this  Mr.  Co\  moved  an 
amendment  that  the  subject  Ije  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  which 
vras  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  White  for  presiding  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  Committee  have  alrwdy  arranged  for  three  shows  as  nsoal,  the 
amoQnt  oflered  in  prizes  beingabout  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Spring 
Sbow,  as  already  advertised,  will  be  held  on  March  21st.— A  COM- 
MITTESMAK. 

[Othar  HorticQltoral  Societies  with  a  favoarable  balance  in  hand 
may  imitate  the  excellent  example  of  the  Liverpool  Association  '" 
oontribnting  to  the  funds  of  the  Institutions  mentioned.] 


DATES  OP  CHRTaANTHRMUlt  BH0W3. 
A  coRXGapoNDKNT  Suggests  the  desirability  of  our  publishing  itates 
of  fiitnres  of  shows  where  sncli  have  been  decideii,  as  he  thinks  this 
mi^t  guide  other  Societies  in  their  fixtures,  and  to  some  extent  avoid 
"  cUshli^,"  though  that  ia  difScnlt  with  so  many  exhibitions  occurring 
within  a  month.  If  secretaries  of  shows  will  favour  us  with  a  postcard 
of  their  dates  for  the  present  year,  whether  they  have  been  previously 
Intimated  or  not,  we  will  insert  them  as  suggested. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  QBOUPS. 
WOTHINO  adds  more  to  the  attractions  of  a  Chrysanthemum  Show 
than  gronps  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  wjth  foliage  plants,  and 
yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  out  of  about  forty  societies  whose 
rchednlea  for  hut  yi»r  1  have  been  looking  thtongb,  only  seven  societies 
•How  foliage  plants  to  be  used  in  arranging  groaps. 

The  Chrysanthcmnm  plant  alone  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  artistic  groups,  although  for  staging  as  cut  blooms  it  ia  ansuc- 
paned.  But  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  groups  of  Chrj  santbemums 
relieved  with  handsome  foliage  plants  and  surrounded  with  a  bordering 
of  Ferns  and  other  dwarf  plants  1  Such  plants  show  none  of  the 
■tiffnesB  and  want  of  grace  of  Chrysanthemum  groups  alone.  Their 
unsightly  sticks  and  stems  are  effectually  hidden,  and  their  fonnatlon, 
whether  the  shape  be  circular,  square,  or  semi -circular,  provide  great 
scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  judgment.  'In  order  to  maintain  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Chrysanthemum  show  all  other  flowers, 
al«)  berries,  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  As  societies  will  soon  be 
arranging  their  schedules  I  oSer  this  sugeestion  as  a  meanscj  increasing 
the  attractiveness  of  their  eihibitions.— Bow.  Habland. 


merely  to  be  contrasting  the  old  form  of  exhibition  card  with  the 
modem  one,  and  agree  in  almost  every  respect  with  the  subject  of  his 
letter.  No  employer  worthy  of  an  honest  man  would  object  to  the 
tUles  of  common  courtesy  being  applied  tohis  gardener  however  humble 
bis  position  might  bo,  hut  it  is  apparently  thin  supposed  objection  which 
has  raised  the  ire  of  "  Phantom ''  In  all  the  first  pari,  of  bis  letter,  it 
not,  what  has  the  truth  that  some  gardeners  are  men  of  refinement  and 
education  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  fiowers  they  exhibit  belong  to 
their  employers f  "Phantom"  says  later,  .  .  .  .  " we  retam  to  the 
gardeners.  In  the  future  their  names  most  not  appear.  Reports  of 
■hows  will  then  stand  thus,"  Ac,  which  be  has  no  doubt  made  very 
amusing.  But  if  it  be  asked,  Who  has  suggested  that  gardeners'  names 
must  not  appear?  it  must  be  answered,  Nobody  but  "  Phantom"  himself 
in  the  words  quoted.  He  has  himself  raised  a  phantom  for  the  purpose 
of  demolishing  it,  not  a  difficult  task. 

"  Wraith  "  wrote  to  complain  of  employers'  names  being  omitted. 


and  a  very  just  complaint  In  my  opinion,  and  "  Phantom "  writes  to 
show  bow  unjust  It  would  be  to  omit  gardeners'  nami»,  which  no  one  but 
himself  had  suggested.— W.  B.  Raillbm. 

I  DO  not  exhibit  very  much,  hut  when  I  do  I  certainly  like  to  have 
my  master's  name  on  the  cards,  and  always  send  his  name  with  the 
entries.  In  1887  I  exhibited  at  three  shovts  in  the  north,  and  In  no  one 
instance  was  his  name  on  the  cards.  In  the  papers  reporting  the  shows 
his  name,  of  course,  never  appeared,  and  1  must  say  that  if  we  were  ia 
changed  positions  I  should  not  like  to  go  round  an  exhibition  and  see  my 
own  produce  shown  without  the  slightest  notice  being  taken  o£  my 
light  In  it  It  so  happens  that  poultry,  horses,  cattle,  kc,  are  shovm 
from  the  same  estate,  and  the  ownera'  name  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
in  these  cases.     1  do  think  Uiin  is  a  matter  requiring  to  be  remedied. 

RALPH  BBOCELEBANE. 

I  HAVE  (Feb.  3rd)  sent  herewith  two  Chrysanthemum  Sowem— one 
of  Meg  Merriliea  and  the  other  the  golden  sport  from  It,  Mr.  R, 
Brocklebank — to  show  the  adaptability  of  these  varieties  tor  late  work. 
They  are,  as  yon  will,  see  terminal  Qowers  from  disbudded  plants. — 
T,  WiMKWOBTH,  ChiUwxUl,  Liverpool. 

[The  flowers  were  very  fresh  and  good  for  the  time  of  year,  Ralph 
Brocklebank  especially  so.] 

CHBrSANTHBMUM  PROPAQA'nON. 

I  HATE  several  hundreds  of  Chrysanthemums  Inserted  in  cold 
frames  exactly  like  Calceolarias,  Violas,  and  other  hardy  plants  of  that 
type.  These  aie,  of  course,  cuttings  which  were  taken  early.  Those- 
who  do  not  require  to  grow  exhibition  blooms-may  use  a  considerable 
freedom  in  the  methods  of  propagation.  We  have  repeatedly  struck 
stock  in  a  hot  propagating  house,  and  never  saw  any  bad  effects  follow. 
Last  season  I  was  obliged  to  strike  between  two  and  three  hnndred  in 
this  way,  and  some  of  them  turned  out  as  well  as  those  that  were  struck 
e«rller  and  cooler.  I  allow  myself  considerable  latitude  throughonf 
with  regard  to  these  most  useful  flowers,  and  find  one  method  of  treat- 
ing them  just  as  good  as  another. 

I  have  not  seen  gloilosom  set  down  as  worth  growing  (or  its  scent. 
Hero  it  is  decidedly  honey-scented.  It  is  also  one  of  the  very  best  for 
deoorative  purposes  in  a  cut  state,  though  it  must  be  grown  on  the 
sli^Ie  stem  principle  in  order  to  have  fine  blooms,— B, 

JAPANESE  CHBTSANTHBHUMB  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Fob  the  information  of  "  An  Anxious  Inquirer  "  I  give  the  names  vf 
varieties  which  In  my  opinion  are  the  best  nine  varletiea  of  lar(^ 
Japanese  for  exhibition,  adding  also  their  oolours.  Madame  C.  Audlguier, 
deep  mauve ;  Belle  Paule,  white  ed^ed  with  roOT  purple ;  Boule  d'Or, 
vellow  and  bronie ;  Jeanne  IMlaux,  dark  velvety  brown ;  Edwin 
Volyneux,  porple,  crimson,  and  gold  ;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  soft  yellow  ; 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  snowy  white  ;  Fair  Haidof  Guernsey,  wUte  ;  Triomphe 
de  la  Rue  des  Ch&lets,  salmon  red.  If  nine  varieties  are  required  for 
exhibition  it  would  not  be  wise  to  depend  npon  that  number  only  fw 
supplying  the  necessary  blooms,  as  all  varieties  do  not  succeed  In  the 
same  seaaon  ;  therefore  It  is  better  to  allow  a  margin  by  growing  mor« 
than  are  really  required.  At  the  least  three  or  four  varieties  should  be 
added  to  the  tiumtier  already  given.  Criterion,  amber  ;  Hdlle.  Lacroix, 
white ;  Ralph  Brocklebank,  primrose  yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  white. 
Avalancte  is  a  very  fine  white  variety,  but  as  it  is  so  scarce  at  prraent  ik 
is  perhaps  not  wise  to  give  it  a  foremost  position  In  a  list  of  varietiea 
for  fear  of  disappointment  to  those  wishful  to  cultivate  this  sort. — 
E.  MOLTNBUI. 

Mk,  H.  Lowhak  also  gives  the  following  names  of  nine  goo4 
Japanese  varieties  worth  growing  : — H.  Cannell,  Avalanche,  W.  O. 
Drover,  B.  Molynens,  Carew  Dnd^wood,  Ralph  Brocklebaiik,  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  Maggie  Mitchell,  and  Boole  d'Or. 

CHRTSANTEEUUU  FEOPAOATIOH. 
I  WAB  pleased  to  read  the  note  under  the  above  heading  l^  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox  on  page  91.  As  a  well-known  successful  cultivat^ir  and  e^ibitor, 
the  opinions  of  Mr,  Cox  wIU  carry  much  weight  with  many  readers,  and 
justly  so.  Nevertheless,  as  he  surmises,  I  do  not  believe  the  mode  he 
advocates  and  practises  to  be  the  best  possible.  The  mode  I  have  fonnd 
most  simple  and  successful  for  the  last  four  or  five  yean  is  to  place  four 
or  five  cuttings  in  each  pot,  and  to  place  the  pots  Inside  snail  single- 
light  frames,  which  are  quite  cool,  eiccptlng  that  tht^  aro  placed  inside- 
a  freely  ventilated  Peach  house,  from  Which,  as  in  the  case  ot  Mr.  Cox'b 
house,  frost  la  excluded  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  frame  lights  are- 
slightly  tilted  almost  from  the  first,  and  the  condensed  moisture  Is  wiped 
off  them  each  day.  Under  this  treatment  the  cuttings  never  flag,  are 
about  one  month  in  forming  roots,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  losses.  I  do 
not  think  1  have  this  season  lost  more  than  G  per  cent,  of  all  the  cuttings- 
inserted,  I  certainly  cannot  suppose  figging  can  be  beneficial,  and  ik 
most  cause  the  cuttings  to  be  a  longer  time  in  producing  roots  than 
when  such  ia  prevented.— W.  E.  W. 

CHRTSANTHEMOM  ROSEQM  SCPEBBUH. 

Fbbmit  me  to  write  a  wuid  in  praise  of  this  excellent  Chrysantbe- 

mum.     We  have  had  it  in  flower  here  since  the  second  or  third  week  of 

November,      For  cutting  it  is  invaluable,  and   is  much  appreciated 

arranged  with  Maidenhair  Fern.    We  cut  the  last  of  it  on  the  4th  Inst. 
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EXHIBITION  CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 
I  BESD  tbe  reanlts  (Ubulated)  of  the  Chryaantbemum  competlt[ot» 
Ol  the  ptut  season.     It  is  compiled  on  the  same  linea  as  the  one  ;oa 

Sibliahed  last  year,  and  commences  with  tho  Southampton  Show, 
Dvembcr  2nd.  Even  a  cursory  glance  will  demonstrate  what  con- 
sidetablc  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  variaus  kiads  have 
t«ken  place  during  1887. 

Among  the  incurved  Empress  of  India  still  leads,  but  only  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Alcester,  which  occupied  setenth  place  last  year  ; 
having  ousted  Golden  Empress,  this  latter  variety  retiring  to  fourth 
place,  where  it  now  ties  with  Queen  of  England,  which  has  advanced 
one  place.  Lord  Wolcslej's  record  Is  disappointing,  but  Alfred  Salter 
jnrapa  from  the  sixteenth  np  to  the  seventh  place.  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
Ing;ton  risei  ten  places,  while  KmpTess  Eogenie  wins  more  than  doable 
the  nomber  of  prizes  in  1887  than  it  did  in  1886 1  Nil  Deaperandam, 
on  the  other  band,  experiences  "  a  heavy  fall,"  secaring  only  six  priies 
Against  twenty-seven  in  1886.  1  will  not  go  farther  through  tbe  list ; 
yoDi  readers  can  make  their  own  obeorvatiam  and  draw  their  own  de- 
ductions, which  will  doubtless  vary  greatly.  I  may,  however,  point  to 
the  rapid  rise  to  fame  of  Bronze  Queen  and  Mrs.  N.  Davin,  neither  being 
prixeninners  in  13SS.  Lost  year,  however,  they  took  eleven  and  five 
prizes  respectively,  being  the  only  new  incurved  varieties  which  have 
oome  to  the  front  at  all. 
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Among  Japanese  tbe  moat  remarkable  change  oi  fortune  is  lo  be 
foand  in  the  ease  of  Belle  Paule,  which  stooii  tourteentb  on  the  list  in 
1886,  but  in  1887  yielded  only  to  that  grand  old  favourite  Madame  C. 
Andiguier.  Joaone  Dt'laux,  however,  ties  with  Belle  I'aule,  while  Meg- 
MerriJiea  runs  it  very  close.  Mdile,  I.acroiK,  Comic  de  Cierniiny  and 
Peter  tbe  Q real  recede  considerably,  though  the  greatest  "backward- 
ation "  is  to  be  found  in  Japonalse,  with  only  thirteen  prises  last  season 
against  thirty-four  in  1880.  I  may  just  mention  here  that  during  tbe 
southern  shows  Val  d' Andorra  seemed  likely  to  secure  premier  honours 
but  as  the  season  ailvanoKl  this  fine  variety  ceasM  to  advance  In 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact  to  notice  in  cennection  with  tbe 
past  season  has  brcn  the  riee  of  Italph  Brocklebank  from  Oin  1886 
to  fifteenth  place  in  tbe  1887  list,  while  Edwin  Molyncux,  a  still  newer 
Tariety,  has  already  won  four  prizes.  Mailame  B.  Pigny,  Martha  llar- 
dtnE,  and  Carew  Underwood  also  stand  well.  But  with  these  tew  ex- 
ceptions that  vast  crowd  of  new  varieties  bnsught  out  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trum)>et9  in  1886  have  failed  as  prir.e winners,  and  have 
probably  ere  this  been  consigned  to  their  proper  place,  the  nibbish 


heapl  Dnehess  of  Albany  and  Bertie  Rendntlcr,  you  will  notice 
occupy  exactly  the  same  places  as  last  year,  a  coincidence  which  also 
occurs  amongst  the  incurved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brunlces. — B.  D.  K. 


SIZE  vERsra  QUALITY. 

I  AH  very  much  oblijtml  to  Mr.  Goodacre  for  so  strikingly  cor- 
roborating the  observations  made  by  me  on  this  subject,  and  If  he 
wilL  reml  again  ho  will  find  1  did  not,  as  a  rule,  condemn  tbe 
growth  of  fine  sorts  to  their  full  dimensions.  When  1  said  '■  Muscats 
and  others  of  that  type,"  the  reference  is  wi<]e  enough  to  Include  Canon 
Hall,  and  also  tbe  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  As  I  said,  where  there  are 
exceptions  they  only  prove  the  rule.  Surely  Mr.  Goodaore  would  never 
suppose  Ihat  I  could  class  the  grand  old  Royal  George  Fcnch  among  the 
large  and  coarse  varieties,  such  as  Lonl  I'almetstOQ  and  Barrington. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  admire  the  taste  that  would  prefer  a 
pumpkin-looking  Melon,  20  lbs.  weight,  in  the  dessert  in  preference  lo 
a  moderate  sized  fruit.  If  Mr.  Goodacre's  twenty  pounder  be  as  fine 
in  flavour  as,  say.  Imperial  Green  Flesh  or  Golden  Perfection  Melons  It 
is  such  an  exception  as  1  have  never  met  with,  and  even  if  it  be,  would 
not  five  4  lb.  fruits  be  more  desirable  for  family  use  I  Many  families 
would  not  allow  a  Melon  of  such  size  on  the  table.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  stale  by  the  time  it  was  all  eaten,— D.  ThovsoK. 
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KITCHEN  GARDES. 
The  WEAtHEB  AND  THE  CB0P8. — The  weather  has  beeneeasoD- 
able,  with  frost  and  snow,  and  although  these  are  not  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  kitchen  Kanlen  crops  or  work,  all  vegetable  gardens  will 
Ije  benefited  by  them.  The  soil  works  beautifully  in  March  after  a 
February  frost,  and  where  all  empty  quarters  have  been  dug  roughly 
over  the  surface  will  now  be  receiving  as  much  benefit  as  if  it  was 
dressed  with  some  artlficiol  fertiliser.  The  application  of  manure  should 
be  pushed  forward,  all  trash  and  refuse  bumcil,  and  the  ashes  placed  on 
tbe  soil.  Vacant  quarters  unilug  may  be  turned  deeply  in  open  weather, 
as  ID  all  probability  they  may  still  be  favoured  with  sharp  frost. 

FOECIsa.— As  a  rule  a  great  effort  is  made  to  have  a  quantity  of 
forced  produce  In  at  Cbristmas,  but  after  that  the  supply  isapt  to  lessen, 
and  in  many  cases  this  will  not  give  satisfaction.  Choice  vegetables  in 
the  dead  of  winter  are  always  acceptable,  and  so  they  arc  in  tbe  spring 
months,  as  February  and  March  are  pcri<ids  when  the  supply  of  open  a& 
vegetables  are  often  more  scarce  than  in  Dccembrr  and  January.  We 
would  therefore  urge  eultivntflrs  to  force  all  they  can  at  this  time.  Do 
not  rob  tbe  Asparagus  beds  by  lifling  more  roots  for  forcing  than  can  be 
spared,  but  do  not  tail  to  force  all  surplus  onea.  Kvery  root  of  Seakale 
may  be  forced  that  is  large  enough  to  bear  this  o]>crxtion,  as  it  can 
always  be  planted  after  wan  In  to  grow  and  Income  useful  again.  Rhnbarb 
may  also  be  forccl  in  quantity.  Do  not  lift  the  roots  now,  but  cover 
them  with  pots,  boxes,  or  casks,  and  fermenting  material.  Recp  up  ft 
supply  of  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  fill  all  available  spaces  with  Eldne; 
Beans. 

Tomatoes.— The  mwn  air  culture  of  Toraatoe?  i:i  becoming  more 
common  every  year.  Those  who  try  them  find  they  succeed  better  than 
they  expected,  and  their  culture  is  so  easy  in  the  open  and  the 
crop  so  heavy  that  they  soon  insure  for  tbc'msclves  extended  favour. 
It  is  essentiat  that  the  plants  be  raised  early  and  have  them  well 
advanced  in  size  for  planting  out  in  May.  We  have  known  good  plants 
tamed  out  then  produce  ripe  fruit  by  tbe  end  of  June,  and  continue 
bearing  heavily  until  cut  oS  by  frost  in  early  winter.  We  theretore 
recommend  seed  to  jroduce  plants  for  tbe  open  to  be  sown  at  once.  If 
a  pinch  Is  sown  in  a  6-ineh  pot  man}'  plants  will  be  produced  that  will 
soon  gain  lire  when  repotted  singly  or  put  Into  boies  a  few  inches  apart. 
These  plants  should  not  be  hurried;  they  are  much  better  when  kept  in  a 
temperate  place  and  grown  sturdily,  as  then  they  do  not  receive  any 
check  in  bemij  transferred  to  the  open.  Spindly  plants  are  never  satis- 
factory. Wc  have  raised  some  capital  plants  for  the  open  air  by  taking 
cuttings  from  the  early  fruiting  plantiJ,  and  if  these  are  rooted  in  SlarcE 
they  will  be  found  to  do  well. 

roTATOBB  IN  Keames.— No  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  we 
never  think  of  planting  Potatoes  In  the  o|ien  until  March.  Good 
weather  might  tempt  some  to  put  them  on  in  February  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  but  the  growth  is  seldom  rapid  or  satisfactory,  and  we 
always  have  more  from  a  March  planting  than  a  February  one,  but  early 
Potatoes  may  always  be  hail  in  quantity  from  frames,  and  all  structures 
of  this  sort  may  be  filled  with  them.  A-  a  rule  tbey  are  grown  on  hot- 
beds, and  inanyare  of  opinion  that  early  Potatoes  can  only  be  had  by  the 
'aid  of  such;  indeed,  t  bey  never  think  of  planting  unless  they  can  put 
them  on  a  hotbcil.  but  theireulture  might  be  greatly  e.ttendcii  infratnea 
without  hot  manure.  A  hotbed  always  canses  Potatoes  to  make  much 
top  growth  ;  in  fact,  this  is  SO  luxuri.int  in  some  cases  that  it  alinoet 
prevents  the  tubers  gaining  any  si^e,  but  if  the  Potatoes  are  planted  In 
the  frames  without  manure  this  will  not  happen,  as  they  are  not  forced 
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into  unnatnral  growth.  If  some  good  rich  soil  is  put  into  the  frames  to 
about  the  depth  of  1  foot,  and  the  sets  planted  15  inches  apart  and 
6  inches  deep,  they  will  produce  a  fine  crop  and  be  ready  for  use  some 
weelcs  before  any  planted  in  the  open.  In  dealing  with  first  crop  Pota- 
toes none  but  the  earliest  should  be  planted,  and  these  are  all  of  the 
Ashleaf  type.    At  present  we  are  filling  twelve  lights  with  them. 

Vegetables  fob  Fibst  Cbops.— We  can  see  it  is  not  likely  to  he 
a  very  grand  spring  for  raising  young  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
in  the  open  for  the  first  crops,  and  an  early  supply  of  all  sorts  shonld  be 
laised  under  glass.  It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  with  frames  in 
this  way,  or  indeed  a  few  boards  and  glass  lights.  If  a  slight  hotbed 
is  formed,  a  rough  frame  put  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a  layer  of  good  soil 
put  inside,  a  capital  place  for  raising  early  vegetables  is  at  once  formed. 
We  have  just  sown  two  lights  of  Cauliflower,  one  light  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  one  light  of  Lettuces,  one  lijfht  of  Celery,  two  lights  of  Radishes, 
and  one  light  of  early  Cabbages  in  this  way.  The  young  plants  will 
soon  appear,  and  by  carefully  ventilating  them  on  fine  days  and  cover- 
ing them  in  frosty  nights  they  will  grow  so  hardy  and  sturdy  that 
many  of  the  largest  will  be  transferred  direct  from  the  frame  to  their 
bearing  quarters  early  in  April.  ^Vhere  frames  are  not  available,  a 
pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  box  of  the  vegetables  named  except  the 
Badishes,  and  an  attempt  shonld  be  made  to  have  some  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  plants  raised  under  protection  are  always  in  advance  of 
those  in  the  open  air. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 
Vines. — Hew  Borders, — The  soil  for  new  borders  shonld  now  be 
prepared,  and  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  top  3  or  4  inches  of  a  rich 
posture  of  A  friable  nature,  neither  very  light  nor  very  heavy.  As  that 
is  not  always  obtainable  li^ht  loam  may  have  an  addition  of  clay 
marl,  and  heavy  loam  an  addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  about  a  sixth 
in  each  case.  To^ood  friable  loam  add  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
broken  small,  removing  every  particle  of  wood,  as  laths,  &c.  To  all  add 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  bulk  of  charcoal,  and  a  fortieth  part  each  of 
cmshed  bones  and  calcined  oyster  shells.  Chalk  is  also  a  good  applica- 
tion to  light  soil.  If  the  soil  be  poor  a  fifth  part  of  short  fresh  stable 
manure  or  horse  droppings  may  be  added,  otherwise  manure  or  vegetable 
refnse  should  not  be  added,  manure  in  most  cases  being  best  applied  as 
a  mulch.  In  preparing  the  border,  which  may  be  proceeded  with  as  the 
weather  permits,  bear  in  mind  that  no  fruit  tree  requires  more  copions 
snpplies  of  water  when  in  growth  than  the  Vine,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  more  impatient  of  stagnant  water  ;  hence  drainage  should  receive  first 
attention,  and  instead  of  excavating,  concreting,  and  cementing,  keep 
the  bolder  well  elevated  as  far  as  circumstances  admit.  Employ  B-incn 
drains,  with  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Provide  a  foot  of  drainage,  the 
TOTighest  at  the  bottom  and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  which  last  preferably 
may  be  old  mortar  rubbish.  If  the  border  is  intended  for  early  or  late 
Vines  alZow  a  sharp  slope  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off 
the  wtt  by  shutters  or  other  means.  The  best  time  for  planting  Vines  is 
from  April  to  June  inclusive,  and  those  intended  to  be  planted  at  that 
season  should  now  be  cut  back  to  the  length  required  and  be  placed  in 
a  cool  Peaeh  house  or  pit  to  start  into  growth,  and  the  new  shoots  are 
2  or  3  inches  long  shake  out  the  plants  and  plant  them  in  the  permanent 
borders.  A  6  feet  width  of  border  will  be  sufljcient  in  the  first  instance. 
Where  the  Vine  roots  are  to  have  the  run  of  both  inside  and  outside 
borders  they  should  be  confined  inside,  not  making  the  outside  bonier 
untU  the  Vines  are  thoroughly  established. 

JSarly  Farced  House. — The  Vines  in  flower  must  have  a  temperature 
of  60''  t^  65«  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  somewhat  drier  by  free  ventilation,  leaving  a  little  air  on  at 
night,  yet  keeping  the  floors  sprinkled  three  times  a  day  during  bright 
weather.  Any  shy-setting  Grapes  may  have  the  pollen  distributed  by 
brushing  them  with  a  camel  s-hair  brush.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first 
leaf,  and  keep  those  stopped  to  ore  joint  throughout  the  season,  but 
those  beyond  the  bunch  may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or  more  joints 
before  stopping  them,  provided  there  is  space  for  the  full  exposure  of 
the  foliage  to  light  and  air.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage  ;  it  is  better 
to  reduce  the  laterals  than  do  that. 

Houses  Started  at  tlu*  Xcic  Year. — The  Vines  are  in  leaf  and  show- 
ing fruit.  Disbud  when  it  is  seen  which  shoots  are  likely  to  afford  the 
best  bunches.  One  bunch  on  a  spur  is  as  much  as  is  likely  to  finish 
gatisfactorily,  but  if  there  be  space,  the  spnrs  being  widely  distant  along 
the  rod,  two  shoots  may  be  left,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  only 
one  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit,  the  duplicate  only  remaining  until 
choice  can  be  made  of  the  best,  and  in  case  of  two  shoots  being  left  one 
ought  1o  be  near  the  main  rod,  so  as  to  keep  the  spur  as  short  as  possible. 
Weakly  Vines,  however,  may  be  given  more  latitude,  so  as  to  secure 
stouter  wood,  lirj^er  and  plumper  eyes,  and  better  bunches  in  future. 
See  that  outside  borders  are  sufficiently  protected  to  prevent  chill  by 
heavy  rain  or  snow. 

Houses  to  Afford  Graphs  in  July  and  August. — The  Vines  must  now 
be  started.  Damp  the  roots  three  times  a  day  and  every  available  sur- 
face. A  temperature  of  ."»()°  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  65°  from  sun 
beat  is  suitable  until  the  buds  begin  to  move.  Bring  the  inside  border 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  supplies  of  lepid  water  or 
liquid  manure.  Afford  outside  borders  suflScient  protective  material  to 
prevent  chill. 

Jtipe  Grapes. — Avoid  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Grape- 
loom,  admitting  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  replenish- 
ing the  latter  with  clear  soft  water  as  required.  An  equable  tempera- 
tnre  of  45°  l&  most  suitable. 


Cherby  HorrsES. — ^These  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  indeed  there  is  no  fruit  so  esteemed  at  dessert  as  this  most  agreeable 
fruit.    A  lean-to  house  erect3d  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  is 
suitable  for  Cherries,  and  it  need  not  be  more  than  6  feet  in  width.    The 
back  wall  can  be  covered  with  trees,  and  the  front  to  a  height  of  about 
6  feet  witli  trees  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.    Provide  ventilation  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  house,  and  the  front  roof  lights  be  moveable.   The 
border  should  oe  inside,  though  the  roots  may  have  access  to  an  outside 
one,  thoroughly  drained  to  carry  off   superfluous  water.    Good  loam 
rather  strong  is  most  suitable,  adding  about  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
and  a  fifth  of  road  scrapings,  increasing  the  grit  if   the  soil  be  too 
aluminous.   Trees  from  the  open  wall  between  four  and  six  years  trained, 
if  carefully  removed  to  the  house  come  into  bearing  at  once.    Water 
them  well  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  ventilate  freely,  syringing 
in  the  morning  and  again  early  in  the  afternoon,  employing  fire  heat 
only  to  exclude  frost ;  but  when  the  trees  are  fairl  yln  growth  let  the  day 
temperature  from  fire  heat  be  50°  to  55°,  rising  to  60°  to  65°  from  sun, 
increasing  the  ventilation  at  55°,  and  close  at  that  temperature,  leaving, 
however,  a  little  ventilation  on  day  and  night,  40°  to  46°  at  night  from 
artificial  heat  will  be  sufficient.    May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  and 
Governor  Wood  are  suitable  for  forcing. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Propagating  Dahlias. — ^As  a  rule  plants  with  one  single  stem  or 
those  struck  the  same  season  are  the  best  for  planting,  one  strong 
branching  stem  being  preferable  to  several  weakly  ones  proceeding  from 
an  old  stem  and  tubers.  Any  old  roots  that  have  been  stored,  if  set  on 
the  inside  border  of  an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house  and  covered  with  soil, 
will  soon  give  plenty  of  cuttings,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  boxes  and  set 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  where  they  will  grow  more  rapidly.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  3  inches  high  t£^e  them  off  with  a  heel  and  dibble  them 
singly  in  the  centre  of  2  ^ -inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  In 
a  gentle  hotbed.  Tops  of  shoots  will  also  root  readily  if  similarly 
treated,  but  they  must  be  taken  off  before  the  stems  are  hollow,  or  they 
will  not  strike.  When  rooted  they  ought  to  be  gradually  hardened  off, 
and  will  be  greatly  improved  by  a  shift  into  5-inch  or  larger  pots. 
Dahlias,  notably  the  single  varieties,  may  also  be  raised  from  s^ed  So^ 
this  now  in  a  pan,  and  plunge  in  a  mild  hotbed.  The  seed  germinates 
readily,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  off  either  singly  in  small  pots 
or  thinly  in  boxes,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  bedding-out  time. 

Dahlias  worth  GrowiJiq. — ^With  so  many  superior  varieties  to  select 
from,  it  is  unwise  to  keep  any  that  are  not  first  rate.    Many  of  the 
single-flowering  varieties  are  very  handsome,  some  of  the  best  being  Alba 
or  White  Qaeen,  Avalanche,  Canary,  Cetewayo,  Cicero,  Evening  Star, 
Firefly,   Gracilis  superba.  Harlequin,   Mary  Anderson,  Miss  B.  Terry, 
Paragon,  Rotundity,  Rose  Queen,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Sunset,  Terra-cotdiy 
and  Yellow  Gem.    For  affording  abundance  of    pretty  little  white 
blooms  Pompon  Guiding  Star  or  White  Aster  is  to  be  commended,  while 
the  Cactus-flowered  section  comprise  several  popular  varieties  of  great 
value  to  those  who  require  many  cut  blooms.    Jnarezi,  tall-growing  and 
very  showy;  Constance  or  Ariel,  white  and  very  serviceable  ;  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  pale  yellow,  much  admired  ;   and    Mrs.    Tait,  white  with 
fimbriated  edges,  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.    Glare  of 
the  Garden,  l:^th  crimson  and  red,  are  of  dwarf  habit  and  very  free ;  and 
Cochineal,  of  much  the  same  habit,  is  of  a  richer  colour  and  more 
attractive  than  either  of  them.    If  dry  roots  of  any  of  these  can  be 
bought  procure  them  at  once  and  start  propagating. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Adiantums. — ^Whcre  well  hardened  fronds  are  in  demand  the  whol6 
of  the  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  forward  piants  into  growth  by  placing 
them  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  Directly  they  are  starting  trani^er  au 
that  need  it  into  larger  pots.  In  doing  so  the  roots  should  not  be 
disturbed  further  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  old  drainage.  If  the 
plants  already  occupy  as  large  pots  as  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  In, 
the  plants  may  be  cut  into  two,  and  then  potted  into  the  same  size  as 
they  were  originally  growing  in.  This  operation  does  not  injure  them 
seriously,  in  fact  they  quickly  recover  and  soon  grow  vigorously.  It  is 
a  miitake  to  cut  them  up  severely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
stock,  in  fact  the  system  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  plants 
are  weakened  in  time  by  the  constant  removal  of  their  fronds,  and  in 
order  to  keep  a  stock  in  the  most  robust  health  a  few  should  be  raised 
by  spores  annually,  which  permits  plants  declining  in  vigour  to  be 
thrown  away.  Repot  young  stock  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
Spores  may  be  sown  at  once  on  the  surface  of  pots  or  pans  filled  with 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  sandstone  or  bricks  broken 
fine  freely  mixed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  surface  being  made  too  fine. 
After  sowing  water  with  a  fine-rose  can  and  cover  with  a  square  of 
glass.  The  great  object  in  achieving  success  is  to  place  the  pots  or  pans 
in  a  warm  position  where  a  uniform  temperature  and  moisture  can  be 
maintained  without  having  to  water  the  surface  constantly.  This  is 
best  achieved  by  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  moisture-holding 
material,  and  then  coveriner  the  glass  with  damp  moss.  When  the 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  are  required  for  cutting,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  in  three  parte  of  Rood  fibry  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf 
mould,  this  being  renderea  porous  by  the  liberal  addition  of  sand. 

Darallias,  —  Repotting  all  plants  that  need  it  should  be  done 
directly  they  display  signs  of  growth.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  re- 
potting these  plants  until  the  sun  gains  strength  and  renders  heav^ 
shading  necessary  long  before  it  would  otherwise  need  to  be  applied. 
These  plants  do  not  care  for  a  deep  rooting  medium,  but  enjoy  liberal 
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surface  room  upon  wbich  their  rhizomes  can  creep.  Pans  are  the 
most  suitable,  and  these  should  be  liberally  drained.  Very  few  of  the 
varieties  need  potting  below  the  rim  of  the  pans,  in  fact  only  those  that 
do  not  creep.  Use  for  a  compost  rough  fibry  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  to  which  should  be  added  liberal  quantities  of  coarse  sand 
and  charcoal  in  lumps.  Nearly  all  Davallias  do  well  in  baskets  and  add 
materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  structure  in  which  they  may  be 
suspended.  D,  Mooreana  creeps  rapidly  round  the  sides  of  a  basket, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  D.  dissecta,  D.  buUata,  and  others.  Many 
of  the  smaller  growing  species  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  and 
when  grown  in  quantity  yield  abundance  of  fronds  that  are  highly 
prized,  for  they  arrive  fresh  and  last  a  long:  time  in  that  condition 
after  undergoing  a  railway  journey  of  several  hundred  miles. 

Poly9tichumproliferum,-^Tlhi%\&9,gtaLwi  Fern  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  from  2  to  6-inch  pots.  It  is  readily  increased  by  keeping  two 
or  three  plants  in  pans  and  pegging  down  the  mature  fronds,  all  down 
the  centre  of  which  quantities  of  young  ones  are  produced.  Those 
pegged  down  in  autumn  will  be  ready  for  cutting  off,  for  all  the  young 
ones  are  rooted.  Transplant  them  into  pans  or  boxea  until  they  are 
*eady  for  placing  into  pots.  If  two  or  three  are  plantcil  together 
instead  of  singly  the  plants  are  fuller  and  more  beautiful  when  they 
attain  a  decorative  size.  When  grown  singly  the  plants  are  too  thin  for 
many  purposes. 

PterU  trevttUa. — Transfer  small  plants  from  2  into  4  or  5-inch  pots,  m 
■which  they  will  make  handsome  decorative  Ferns.  For  a  variety  of 
purposes  they  are  beautiful  in  a  small  state.  Sow  spores,  and  treat 
them  the  same  as  advised  for  Adiantums. 

Lomaria  gibba, — This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Ferns  in  a  small 
«tate  for  decoration.  Place  those  in  3-inch  pots  into  others  2  and 
3  inches  larger.  If  spores  are  sown  at  once  and  the  young  plants  after- 
wards grown  on  in  heat  they  will  be  excellent  by  autumn  in  6-inch 
pots.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Blechnum  corcovadense  and  Nephro- 
dium  moUe  ;  the  latter  when  growing  freely  must  not  be  grown  too 
warm,  or  it  will  certainly  be  attacked  by  scale. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

EARLY  ACTIVITr. 

On  a  mild  day  in  January,  with  a  temperature  of  54^,  the  bees 
were  oat  in  myriads,  and  by  ten  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  their 
leaving  the  garden,  I  gave  them  a  supply  of  both  water  ond  pea 
<ueal.  Before  my  hind  was  withdrawn  from  the  feeder  the  beee 
were  in  working  upon  it.  Most  of  the  hives  carried  a  great  quantity 
of  it,  as  they  also  did  of  water,  carrying  at  both  at  4.30  p.m.  when 
getting  dusky.  The  day  being  so  exceptionally  fine  I  remained 
mostly  outside,  watching  and  enjoying  the  movements  of  the  bees 
as  also  the  flowers.  So  great  was  the  (growth  on  that  day,  Snow- 
drops that  were  barely  peeping  through  the  ground  in  the  morning 
were  up  half  an  inch  or  more  at  night,  and  Rose  bushes  were 
poshing  forth  their  buds.  But  what  was  even  more  interesting 
than  all  that  was  the  enormous  number  of  young  bees  upon  the 
uligbting  boards  and  taking  short  flights. 

Hives  that  I  mentioned  in  an  article  in  December  as  having 
tamed  out  the  last  of  their  drones  on  the  first  day  of  that  month 
were  still  clearing  them  out  on  that  eventful  day.  The  hive  that  I 
mentioned  having  the  appearance  of  breeding  much  at  the  same 
date,  and  supposed  to  have  a  young  queen,  fertilised  as  late  as 
the  27th  October,  has  turned  out  exactly  as  I  supposed.  So  numer^os 
ore  the  young  bees  that  the  hive  is  already  perceptibly  increasing  in 
strength,  and  should  the  breeding  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  a 
month  or  two  longer  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  hive.  What 
was  even  more  interesting  than  so  many  young  bees  were  the  drones 
flying  oat  and  in  without  the  slightest  interruption.  Whether 
these  were  young  or  old  ones  I  do  not  know. 

Altogether  this  hive  has  had  no  parallel  in  all  my  experience. 
It  was  my  best  hive  during  last  summer,  and  was  the  weakest  one 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  located 
in  a  Stewarton  hive  of  the  old  type,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  old 
sacking,  over  which  a  piece  of  inodorous  felt  is  tied,  and  on  the  top 
a  few  pieces  of  carpet.  A  piece  of  semicircled  galvanised  iron 
placed  over  all  sends  the  water  off,  keeps  all  dry,  and  the  bees  com- 
fortable ;  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  coverings.  Plenty  of  food, 
pollen,  and  a  young  fertile  queen  at  the  head  of  plenty  of  bees  are 


the  best  stimulants  and  the  only  ones  bee-keepers  should  attempt  to 
provide  their  bees  with.  To  prevent  over-propolising,  the  hives 
should  be  made  tight,  and  all  superfluities,  such  as  exclnder  zinc, 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  hive. 

How  this  hire,  so  far  advanced  now,  will  turn  out  during 
summer,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  every  faith  that  my  weakest 
nuclei  will  perhaps  surpass  my  present  very  populous  hives,  as 
they  have  almost  invariably  done  in  past  years.  I  certainly  do 
not  over-estimate  the  ulterior  advantage  of  the  present  advanced 
state  of  some  of  my  hives ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  persons,  that  hives  of  such  a  nature,  in  the  hands  of 
bee-masters  who  are  situated  in  early  districts,  most  be  a  decided 
advantage.  Then  what  a  world  of  troubles  and  disappointment 
are  disposed  of  in  the  proof,  to  those  who  have  been  taught  that  to 
be  successful  with  bees  a  certain  but  great  amount  of  manipalation 
and  artificial  work  were  necessary  with  bees  before  they  would  even 
respond  to  the  dictates  of  Nature.  Happily  for  bee-keepers  the 
whilom  pupils  are  becoming  teachers,  by  and  through  observations 
made,  demons tated  to  them  from  living  proof,  contrary  to  what 
they,  in  their  novitiate  days,  had  been  taught. 

WINTERING  BEES. 
I  have  more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  shown  that 
in  this  country  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  wintering  bees  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble,  was  to  leaye  the  bees  alone  on  their 
summer  stand,  and  with  the  same  dress  or  covering.    To  imitate 
Continental  or  American  bee-keepers  in  this,  or  to  offer  advice  to 
them  on  the  subject,  is,  in  my  opinion,  assuming  too  much.     The 
Syrian  bees  excepted,  I  have  never  known  bees  suffer  much  from  a 
low  temperature,  provided  they  had  the  opportunity  shortly  there- 
after of  airing  themselves  in  a  clear  atmosphere  and  the  ground 
fiee  from  snow.    It  is  the  latter  that  depopulates  our  hives,  which 
judicious  ventilation    and   confinement   prevent.      A  protracted 
season  with  a  very  low  temperature  tell  sadly  against  the  bees. 
But  in  reality  how  seldom  does  this  occur.    I  have  never,  in  all  my 
experience,  known  bees  to  be  kept  within  doors  throughont  No- 
vember or  January.    In  December  I  have,  b*it  never  saw  November 
or  January  pass  but  the  bees  had  an  airing  on  one  or  more  days. 
When  bees  are  kept  in  confinement  during  the  winter  months  it 
matters  not  what  the  day  is  after  being  set  at  liberty  thQ  bees 
will  be  out  and  fly.    That  would  be  all  very  good  if  a  proper  day 
could  be  decided  upon  for  their  release,  but  unfortunately  in  this 
country  the  weather   is  so  variable  and  treacherous  that  a  fine 
morning  is  often  followed  by  a  cold  day,  and  often  till  far  on   in 
the  spring,  when  it  proves  fatal  to  thousands  of  hardened  bees. 
The  longer  h^ea  are  confined  in    hives  the  less  able  they  are 
to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  when  liberated.    Bees 
which  have  been  kept  upon  their  summer  s  stand,  after  the  first 
flight  (which  often  takes  place  in  January),  are  more  able  to  fly 
out  and  return  to  their  hive  than  before.    It  is  therefore  evident 
that  a  flight  in  January  conduces  more  to  the  health  of  the  bees 
and  their  preservation  than  if  they  had  been  confined  in  any  cellar 
or  structure  whatever  built  expressly  for  preserving  bees.    Owfaig 
to  the  loss  of  bees  that  in  many  cases  and  seasons  that  is  sbtb  to 
take  place  after  confined  bees  are  liberated,  not  speaking  of  the 
extra  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  preparing  a  cellar,  placing 
the  hives  therein,  and  thereafter  returning  them  to  their  original 
stands. 

Bees  commence  breeding  soon  after  the  shortest  day,  and  as 
that  proceeds  the  desire  to  fly  out  becomes  greater  every  day,  and 
they  cannot  be  kept  healthy  unless  when  in  a  semi-listless  state 
at  a  temperature  of  about  45^  Neither  need  the  fact  be  over- 
looked that  bees  when  kept  in  confinement  are  as  sensitive  to  the 
change  of  temperature  outside  as  if  they  stood  there,  and  when  the 
temperature  rises  confined  bees  will  assuredly  become  active  and 
restless,  which  tends  greatly  to  aggravate  abdominal  distension » 
encouraging  incipient  disease,  which  may  in  all  probability  render 
1  every  hive  confined  unprofitable. 
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Looking  at  it  from  every  poiat  of  view  I  can  see  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  wintering  bees  in  cellars  of  any  constmotion. 
I>oubtlees  some  may  attribute  profit  in  summer  to  wintering  bees 
in  cellars,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  end  very  much  in 
the  way  that  utimulating  feeding  and  spreading  brood  has  done, 
and  those  who  advocate  it  now  or  are  experimenting  on  old  plans 
will  be  the  first  to  denounce  the  practice,  and  probably  daim  the 
ideas  of  others  following  the  more  natural  plan  of  letting  bees  have 
their  liberty  throughout  the  year. 

YOUNG  QUEENS. 
The  ^ive  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  as  breeding  so  much  is  one 
of  the  best  lessons  that  a  bee-keeper  could  have,  and  a  good  proof  of 
the  value  ol  introducing  young  queens  at  intervals  throughout  the 
season.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  great  advantage  of  in- 
trodaeing  young  queens  early  in  July  to  all  stocks  intended  for  the 
Heather,  as  well  as  the  importance,  showing  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  joining  two  or  more  stocks  together  when  at  all 
practicable.  But  I  am  afraid  enough  has  been  said  upon  the 
caution  required  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  stock  when  an  un- 
favourable change  of  weather  takes  place.  Although  a  young  queen 
deposits  many  eggs,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  the  introduction  of 
young  queens  at  that  season  is  advised,  so  that  there  will  be  many 
bees  hatching  out  some  time  before  the  Heather  is  in  bloom  and  able 
to  cairy  in  much  honey  when  it  is  to  be  had.  But  although  all  that  is 
done  and  the  hive  full  of  brood  and  promising  in  every  way,  a  wet 
day  or  two  may  (and  frequently  does)  cause  the  bees  to  draw  every 
egg  and  unhatched  bee  in  the  hive,  to  prevent  which  the  bee-keeper 
must  be  on  the  watch,  and  should  an  unfavourable  change  come 
feeding  must  be  resorted  to. 

Naturally  a  change  to  a  new  place  encourages  breeding,  but  at 
that  season  a  few  wet  days  encourages  the  drawing  of  brood,  which 
nothing  can  restore  to  the  loss  of  all  possible  after  honey  gathering. 
The  bee-keeper  should  therefore  be  impressed  with  the  above  fact^ 
and  never  allow  his  bees  to  start  drawing  brood  at  any  time  before 
the  honey  flow.  The  weather  experienced  at  the  moors  is  more 
often  ot  a  backward  nature  than  otherwise,  and  often  a  week  at  the 
dose  of  the  Heather  is  all  the  bees  ever  get.  Two  things  are  there- 
fore necessary — viz.,  to  have  all  hives  prepared  with  bottom  feeders 
for  that  and  every  other  emergency,  and  be  sure  to  be  liberal  with 
the  syrup  and  in  time  before  brood  drawing  commences.  Those 
who  have  not  their  hives  provided  with  bottom  feeders  should  take 
the  hint,  and  remember  not  to  be  too  late  in  feeding,  because  there 
is  no  remedy  if  neglected,  and  there  can  be  no  honey  without  bees. — 
A  Lanabkshire  Bee-keeper. 


•^o  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gktrdening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
^st,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Books  on  Orehlds  (^H.  O.  A.). — There  are  several  works  on  Orchids, 
but  they  differ  greatly  in  price,  some  of  the  best  being  those  illastrated 
with  coloured  plates.    The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  suit 


you :— "  The  Orchid  Growers'  Manual"  and  "  Orchid  Album,"  published 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway* 
Tb&  "  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  published  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
and  Bons,  Chelsea.  Burbidge's  "  Cool  Orchids "  (Allen  &  Co.) ;  and 
Castle's  "  Orchids,  their  Structure,  History,  and  Culture,"  published  at 
this  oflBce,  and  of  which  a  fourth  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  You 
ought  to  succeed  with  the  aid  of  these  works  and  the  instructions  sup- 
plied in  this  Journal. 

Carpet  Beddinff  (i^.  TT.). — ^You  can  obtain  all  the  particulars  of 
the  work  you  name  by  writing  to  Mr.  A.  Graham,  Garden  Superinten- 
dant,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Piimiila  Flowers  CF.y — The  colour  is  bright  but  evidently  vari- 
able, yet  not  so  rich  as  other  varieties  in  cultivation  that  have  also  much 
larger  flowers.  Your  variety  is  doubtless  worth  growing  for  home 
decoration,  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  it  possesses  any  particular 
commercial  valu*". 

unilte  Cineraria  (71 8,,  Aherdem), — ^The  flowers  are  not  developed,, 
and  although  we  cannot  regard  the  varie^  as  a  '^  weed,"  we  have  seen 
many  better  than  this  promises  to  be.  "We  do  not  suppose  it  will  have 
any  commercial  value,  though  it  may  be  acceptable  for  home  decorative 

Surposes,  especially  as,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  plant  appears  to  be 
warf  in  habit  and  florif erons ;  but  the  flowers  are  defective  as  regarded 
from  the  florist's  standard  of  excellence. 

AmmoBlacal  Uqvor  {SubMriher),  —  This  is  not  of  uniform 
strength  and  value,  consequently  a  fixed  quantity  of  water  cannot  be 
stated  as  generally  suitable.  We  have  used  large  quantities  of  gas 
liquor  mixed  with  about  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  it  improved 
the  pasture  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  but  the  liquor  was  produced  on  the 
premises  and  had  neither  to  be  bought  nor  carted  very  far,  or  so  much 
of  it  would  not  have  been  used.  You  had  better  try  a  few  experiments 
at  once  with  the  liquor  diluted  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  ten  times  its 
volume,  and  note  the  results  before  its  general  application. 

&arire  Beette  (TT.  0,f  Manchester). — This  is  one  of  the  larger 
aquatic  British  beetles,  Dytiscus  marginalis,  a  carnivorous  insect  both  in 
its  mature  and  larval  stages,  but  though  passing  its  life  chiefly  in  ponds 
or  ditches,  as  a  beetle,  it  takes  occasional  excursions  upon  land.  It  is 
not  in  any  way  destructive  to  plants,  and  its  presence  under  the  floor  of 
a  greenhouse  seems  difficult  to  account  for.  The  likeliest  explanation 
is,  that  it  had  somehow  been  brought  to  the  place  as  a  larva  or  g^ub,  had 
then  gone  underground  and  changed  to  a  chrysalis,  but  on  becoming  a 
beetle  it  died  Imprisoned,  being  unable  to  extricate  itself. 

^RToodlice  in  BKuslirooiii  Beds  (T,  C). — We  know  of  no  better 
plan  than  that  of  Mr.  R.  Parker,  as  described  on  page  1 16  of  '^  Mush- 
rooms for  the  Million."  It  consists  in  placing  dry  old  dirty  and  decayed 
boards  face  to  face  under  the  covering  of  the  beds.    The  woodlice  crawl 
between  them,  and  the  boards  are  taken  with  the  lower  edges  pressing 
aeainst  each  other,  trough  fashion,  and  the  contents  jerked  into  water. 
Thousands  of  woodlice  have  been  caught  in  that  way,  and  ilarge  houses 
and  beds  cleared  of  the  pest.    New  and  smoothly  planed  boards  are 
useless  for  the  purpose,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  insects  cannot 
crawl  between  them.    Mr.  R.  Holmes,  who  is  one  of  the  best  Mushroom 
growers  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  has  grown  several  tons,  has  found  thia 
method  of  eradicating  woodlice  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Cvttinir  Bowa  and  Benovatinir  Camellias  (^A  Hampshire 
SikhiCTiber), — ^No  plants  endure  cutting  better  than  these.  You  may  cut 
them  down  as  close  as  you  desire,  and  then,  if  the  root- action  is  even 
fairly  good,  and  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  house  and  syringed  fre- 
quently, young  growths  will  issue  from  the  old  wood  freely.  If  thejr 
are  cut  down  entirely,  as  if  pruning  a  Rose  tree,  and  the  roots  are  much, 
crowded  or  in  inert  soil,  they  may  have  a  great  part  of  that  soil  removed,, 
reducing  the  old  balls  considerably,  and  giving  them  a  fresh  sweet  com- 
post of  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  a  plentiful  admixture  of 
silver  sand.  By  carrying  out  this  practice  many  tall  and  unsightly 
Camellias  have  been  transformed  into  dwarf  bushes  bearing  healthy 
foliage  and  fine  flowers.  You  may  cut  them  down  whenever  you  can: 
afioid  brisk  heat  with  moisture  to  induce  them  to  break  freely. 

Vmninff  Clematis — ^BiaaolTod  Bones  {F.  J.). — Clematis  pruning: 
was  described  on  page  95  last  week,  which  you  would  no  doubt  see  after 
sending  your  letter.  Dissolved  bones  are  more  speedy  in  effect  than, 
either  steamed  or  ground  bones,  as  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid' 
nearly  all  the  constituents  of  bones  are  converted  into  soluble  com- 
pounds, and  are  at  once  fitted  to  became  the  food  of  plants^  hence  the^ 
value  of  superphosphate  as  manure.  Next  comes  bone  dust,  which, 
produces  effect  sooner  than  crushed  or  half-inch  bones  in  consequence 
of  the  speedier  decomposition.  Steamed  bones  are  very  valuable  on. 
account  of  the  organic  matter  not  being  extracted  as  in  boiling,  and 
they  are  speedy  in  effect  and  durable.  You  will  not  err  in  using  bone- 
dust.  The  other,  however,  can  be  had  through  any  agricultural  or- 
horticultural  manure  dealer. 

Cliemioal  nsannrea  (J^orth  Herts), — The  addition  of  either- 
nitrate  or  muriate  of  potash  could  not  impair,  and  might  probably 
improve,  the  mixture  for  your  soil  and  purpose.  Of  the  two  forms  of. 
potash  the  nitrate  is  the  more  costly  ana  possibly  effective;  but  many- 
experimentalists  have  found  the  muriate  the  more  economical.  The- 
quantity  of  fertilisers  to  apply  profitably  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  soil  as  to  fertility.  Assuming  yours  is  poor  rather  than 
rich  you  may  apply  2  ozs.  each  of  the  two  minerial  ingredients  at  once,, 
pointing  them  in,  then  following  with  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  or- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  showery  weather  when  growth  fairly  com- 
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mences ;  but  strong  applications  of  these  indnce  the  growth  of  leaves  at 
the  expense  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Possibly  an  ounce  to  the  square  yard 
would  not  be  excessive  in  your  case,  but  you  had  better  exercise  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  and  we  think  you  will  not  make  any  serious  mistake. 

VnftnltAil  Trees — ^Root-prmiliiff  (JT  6^.)- — Thousands  of  large 
trees  bear  no  fruit  because  spring  frosts  destroy  the  blossoms.  The  ques- 
tion in  your  case  is  whether  the  trees  blossom  or  not,  and  this  you  do 
not  mention.  However,  you  cannot  err  by  removing  the  suckers  that 
spring  up,  separating  them  close  to  the  roots.  The  dying  of  the  branches 
suggests  that  the  soil  may  be  wet,  therefore  the  wood  does  not  ripen. 
If  water  stands  within  3  feet  from  the  surface  the  land  needs 
draining  to  more  than  that  depth.  The  extent  to  which  the  roots  of 
trees  should  be  cut  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  wood.  If  it 
is  luxuriant  and  blossomless,  then  the  trees  should  be  well  undermined, 
starting  them  3  or  4  feet  from  the  stems,  and  cutting  off  t\xc  roots  that 
strike  downwards,  reserving  all  of  a  fibrous  nature  and  laying  them  in 
fresh  soil  as  near  the  surface  as  is  convenient,  mulching  vrith  manure  to 
prevent  the  roots  drying  in  summer.  If  the  growth  is  short  and  stubby, 
olossoming  freely,  such  root-pruning  would  do  harm,  though  the  old  soil 
might  be  removed  from  the  roots,  adding  fresh  of  a  loamy  character, 
and  covering  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  manure  to  be  left  to  decay.  This 
would  stimulate  root  action,  then  better  and  healthier  growth  would 
follow.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  and  Apples  are  naturally  shy,  while 
others  are  abundant  bearers. 

Ui&heateil  Peaoli  Bouses  (6^.  Y.y* — There  is  grave  danger  in 
forcing  the  blossoms  out  early  of  their  being  ruined  by  after  frosts  with  no 
blinds  for  protection.  It  is  not  wise  to  forward  the  blossom  in  the  way 
you  describe — viz.,  "  keeping  the  house  close  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks ; "  indeed,  the  house  should  be  kept  open,  so  as  to  retard  the 
blossom  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  a  house  of  similar  length.  The 
lights  are  off,  and  will  remain  off  until  the  middle  of  March,  unless  the 
weather  prove  unusually  mild,  and  so  accelerate  the  blossom  as  to  cause 
it  to  show  colour,  when  the  lights  will  be  put  on,  in  order  to  konp  it  tlry 
and  insure  immunity  from  damage  by  frost.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep 
back  the  blossom  until  about  April,  when  we  usually  have  weather  that 
enables  frost  to  be  excluded  by  early  closing  the  house  and  maintaining 
a  dry  atmosphere.  After  setting  and  the  weather  becoming  warmer 
much  can  be  effected  in  accelerating  the  ripening  by  judicious  early 
ventilation — moderate  ventilation  during  the  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
heat,  and  early  closing  so  as  to  husband  the  sun  heat— securing  a  long 
day's  work.  Fruit  can  be  had  ready  for  use  full  three  weeks  before  the 
same  varieties  are  ripe  grown  outside.  If  fruit  is  wanted  at  the  earliest 
period  very  early  sorts  should  be  grown,  but  these  are  not  equal  to  the 
succeeding  kinds  in  size,  colour,  and  quality. 

Cool  Bouse  Oroliids  (</.  F,  C). — We  should  not  advise  you  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  cool  house  Orchids  in  a  '*  hotbed  and  a  green- 
house," as  you  will  probably  fail,  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  amateurs 
to  find  some  of  their  valued  plants  dying  after  they  have  been  in  their 
possession  a  month  or  two.  Greenhouses  suit  but  few  Orchids,  and 
even  for  them  they  require  a  special  preparation.  Some  of  the  hardy 
Orchids  and  Disa  grandi flora  can  be  grown  in  this  way,  but  Odonto- 
glossums  would  not  'succeed  long  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Th^y 
require  a  constantly  humid  atmosphere  and  protection  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  bub,  w^ile  the  usual  oceupantsof  greenhouses  need  liberal 
vej^tilatlon,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  will  endure  much  exposure  to 
su;).  To  ensure  satisfactory  results  you  must  either  devote  a  portion  of 
the  house  to  the  Orchids,  separating  it  from  the  other  part  by  a  glass 
or  wood  partition,  or  you  must  give  up  the  other  plants.  When  you 
have  arrived  at  a  decision  on  these  points  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  some  further  information.  When  Orchids  are  in  flower  less 
moisture  is  necessary  in  the  air,  as  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  spotted 
and  damp.  The  plan  of  standing  the  pots  on  inverted  saucers  in 
zinc  trays  is  a  good  one  in  several  ways,  as  it  not  only  ensures  a  regular 
supply  of  moisture,  but  prevents  the  attacks  of  slugs,  woodlice,  &c., 
which  are  apt  to  be  troublesome. 

Planting  Mureolial  Blel  Roses  (8,  i9.).>-*Although  we  should 
foresee  no  difliculty  in  secuiing.at  least-three  main  grpwths  from  healthy 
and.  well- managed  plants  established  3  feet  apai:t,  you  can  accomplish 
your  object  equally  well  by  planting  2  feet  asunder.  When  the  plants 
are  vigorous  more  than  the  desired  number  of  shoots  will  probably  start, 
and  the  removal  of  the  least  suitable  will  then  be  necessary.  If  one 
here  and  there  should  be  extra  robust,  taking  a  very  decided  lead  of  the 
others,  its  point  may  be  nipped  off,  choosing  the  most  suitable  of  the 
growths  succeeding  for  extension  with  others  that  wer^  not  topped.  You 
cannot  expect  absolute  equality  in  the  strength  of  all  the  shoots^  nor  is 
it  necessary,  though  the  less  the  disparity  the  better.  Proceed  on  the 
lines  indicated,  topping  the  shoots  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  with  good  management,  in  covering  the 
roof  with  wood  that  will  produce  flowers  in  abundance.  When  the 
object  is  to  establish  strone  permanent  plants,  and  these  have,  long  shoots 
when  planted,  they  should  oe  cut  down  to  good  buds  near  the  base  of 
tlie' shoots  after  the  upper  buds  have  pushed  an  'inch  or  so.  Many 
Marshal  Niel  Roses  are  ruined  by  allowinsj  them  to  bear  all  the  blooms 
possible  the  first  season  and  before  the  roots  are  plentifully  and  actively 
working  in  the  soil.  Secure  strong  root  action  the  fli-st  year,  and  strong 
growth  will  follow,  (f  the  plants  are  dug  from.th^  open  ground  they 
cannot- well  be  too  closely  pruned  soon  after  planting,  because  in  that 
cas^t^e'tpdts  will  have  been,  of  necessity,  n^utilated,  and  the  tops  must 
be  "shortened  correspondingly  to  restore  the  lost  balance  between  root 
and  branch. 


Span -roofed  Bouse  (J.  EJ), — ^The  site  appears  a  good  one  ahd  the 
arrangement    for  stokehole   admirable.      We    should  have  the  house 
12  feet  wide,  the  side  walls  3  feet  high  above  the  ground  level,  9  inches 
thick  to  within  three  courses  of  bricks  of  the  top,  which  should  be 
4^  inches  and  built  in  cement,  by  which  you  would  gain  4^  inches  on 
both  sides  inside.    We  should  have  side  lights  about  2  feet  high,  and 
made  to  open  the  entire  length,  being  hinged  at  the  top,  and  opening 
outwards  from  the  bottom  by  crank  and  lever  movement.    The  house 
would  therefore  be  5  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  it  should  be  about 
8  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  centre  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge.    On  the 
south-east  side  have  top   lights  2  feet  wide  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  rais^  by  crank  and  lever  movement  similar  to  the 
side  lights.    The  end  next  the  stokehole  may  be  a  blank  wall,  and  if  you 
could  arrange  to  have  a  potting-shed  over  the  boiler,  a  door  leading  from 
the  greenhouse,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience.     Have  ^le  path 
2  feet  6  inches  wide  up  the  centre,  with  open  lath  stage  on  both  sides 
level -with  the  top  of  the  recessed  brickwork,  the  wall  forming  rests  for 
the  staee  on  that  side.    Two  rows  of  3-inch  pipes  on  each  side  would  be 
required  for  heating,  and  should  be  placed  beneath  the  staging  but  clear 
the  floor.      On  one  side  you  could  arrange  to  have  a  bed  of  about 
4  feet  in  length  and  the  width  of  the  stage  walled  all  round,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  going  through  It :  they  being  covered  with  boards  -would 
form  a  chamber,  and  covered  with  a  frame  would  make  an  excellent 
place  for  raising  plants  from  cuttings.    Slates  would  be  better  than  the 
boards,  and  they  should  not  be  placed  quite  close,  but  have  slight  spaces 
between  to  let  water  pass  away.    The  cover  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
should  be  level  with  the  stage  on  which  the  frame — about  9  inches  deep 
in  front  and  1  foot  at  back — ^should  rest.     Let  the  south-west  end  be 
glazed  down  to  the  level  of  the  brickwork  at  sides,  having  corresponding 
brickwork  at  the  end  to  that  of  the  sides.    A  small  boiler  would  meet 
your  requirements.    The  pits  would  be  very  useful  for  hardening  off 
plants. 

Bepottlng  Stepbanotls  and  Camellias  iF.  G.y — A  pot  2  feet 
in  diameter  is  large  enough  for  a  fine  exhibition  specimen  Stephanotis, 
and  as  your  plant  is  at  present  established  in  such  a  pot,  yet  needs 
repotting,  you  may  safely  reduce  the  mass  of  soil,  disentangling  some 
of  the  roots,  in  the  meantime  washing  the  pot  well  with  hot  water,  and 
it  will  quickly  dry  for  using  again.  But  we  should  not  ruthlessly  chop 
a  slice  off  all  round  the  ball  of  soil  as  you  propose,  but  pick  out  the  sod 
with  a  stick,  and  preserve  all  healthy  roots,  removing  sufficient  of  the 
old  soil  to  enable  a  good  quantity  of  new  being  placed  under,  around, 
and  over  the  roots  and  soil  as  reduced.  Drain  the  pot  well,  and  mind 
the  old  soil  is  not  dry  in  the  centre,  nor  should  it  be  very  wet.  Let  the 
fresh  compost  be  of  a  turfy  character,  and  composed  mainly  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  the  former  preponderating,  with  some  broken  charcoal 
and  sand  added  to  ensure  porositf,  and  if  a  tenth  part  of  dried  cow 
manure,  crushed  into  small  particles,  be  added,  it  will  improve  the 
compost,  as  would  a  twentieth  part  of  bonemeal.  Press  the  whole  down 
into  a  firm  yet  slightly  clastic  mass,  leaving  a  space  of  2  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  pot  for  subsequent  top-dressings, 
and  holding  sufficient  water  for  passing  through  the  entire  mass  of 
soil ;  be  careful,  however,  not  to  overwater  at  the  first,  but  rather 
ke?p  the  plant  fresh  by  syringing  frequently,  and  shaded  as  may  be 
needed  in  bright  weather.  Stillwater  must  be  gi^  en  before  the  soil 
gets  dry,  withholding  it  so  long  as  it  remains  decidedly  moist, Tcmember- 
ing  that  extremes  of  both  dryness  or  wetness  will  check  free  root-ex- 
tension into  the  new  soil.  If  you  make  no  mistake  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  reducing,  repotting,  and  subsequently  watering,  your  plant 
will  thrive.  It  will  be  better  plunged  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  ranging  from  60°  to  85°.  The  same  mixture  will  be 
suitable  for  the  Camellia,  and  any  inert  soil  may  be  removed  from  the 
roots,  only  placing  the  plant  in  a  pot  just  large  enough  to  enable  fresh 
soil  being  conveniently  packed  round  the  roots.  Exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  watering,  syringing  mni*e  or  less  freely  according  to  the  weather, 
also  the  temperature  in  which  the  plant  is  placed,  from  50°  to  65° 
being  suitable  for  inducing  free  yet  healthy  growth,  though  the  plant 
will  grow  very  well,  though  more  slowly,  in  a  cooler  house. 

Vines  not  TliriTlng— A  Mistake  (.SI  i7.).— We  fail  to  find 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  phylloxera  on  the  roots  sent,  but  they 
are  almost  in  as  bad  condition  as  if  tbcy  had  been  attacked  by  that  pest. 
We  should  uproot  them  and  procure  fresh  Vines,  shorteninsr  now,  and 
planting  in  spring  as  advised  in  "  Work  for  the  Week  "  of  the  present 
issue,  and  in  soil  similar  to  there  described.  You  now  tell  us  you  buried  . 
"  some  legs,  &c.,  of  horses  in  the  border ;"  but  you  "  do  not  think  the 
Vine  roo's  have  eot  down  to  them  yet."  If  they  had  we  presume  you 
would  have  attributed  their  condition  to  the  carrion.  Why,  then,  have 
pla:;ed  it  within  their  reach  .'  If  you  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal 
for  many  years  we  are  astonished  you  should  bury  "  legs,  &c.,  of  horses  *' 
in  the  border  ;  and  if  you  have  not  long  been  a  subscriber  bo  much  the 
worse  for  yourself.  Whether  the  roots  have  reached  the  poison  or  not, 
we  suspect  they  have  scarcely  moved  since  they  were  {Planted,  or  rather 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  have  moved  backwards.-  A  few  may 
have  extended  somewhat,  but  only  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  Vines 
dying.  After  jour  admission  we  have  lost  confidence  in  your  Vine 
border  ;  but  even  assuming  it  to  bo  good  where  the  Vine  roots  are,  your 
treatment  has  been  faulty,  and  in  one  important  particular  different 
.from  what  we  have  many  times  advised.  It  is  the  reverse 'of  good 
practice  to  plant  Vines  in  the  autumn  and  force  thenwnto  ^iQji  in 
February  in  a  temperature  of  5.'*°  to  G5°.  That  is  the  way  to  drain  the 
Irods  of  sap  before  it  is  possible  for  the  roots  to  move  for  absorbing  . 
nutriment  to  sustain  the  growth :  indee<^,  we  suspect  tire  roots  were 
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drained  as  well  as  the  rods,  henne  their  miserable  cnndilion.  The  Vines 
oQght  not  to  have  been  forced  into  jtrowth  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary 
kept  cool  and  the  bads  dormant  as  long  ax  possible.  By  the  time  of 
starting  natarally,  or  with  little  or  no  artificial  heat,  the  border  wonld 
have  been  at  the  same  time  warm  enough  for  incitinf;  root  j^wtb  with 
the  expansion  of  foliage,  and  the  soil  and  managempnt  being  good,  stout 
canes  would  have  followed  and  ripened  in  the  autumn  ;  but  as  stated  in 
the  iDstmctione  to  which  you  have  referred,  spring,  after  growth  starts, 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  Vines,  shortening  them  several  weeks  pre- 
Tionslf,  or  it  not  shortened  removing  the  swelling  buds  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rod*  down  lo  where  the  leading  cane  Is  desired  to  start 
Irom,  and  as  a  rule  the  lower  this  is  the  better  will  be  the  growth  if  it 
starts  from  a  good  and  well  developed  bud.  We  ace  sorr;  for  jour 
failure,  but  if  yon  proceed  intelli^enUy  on  ths  liuoa  indicated  you  will 
have  good  canes  in  the  autumn.  You  will  only  lose  time  by  attempting 
to  restore  the  present  Vines. 

Me»tliir  Hoii««i  (J.  D.y — A  check  end  saddle  boiler,  as  you  prefer 
that  form,  will  answer  well.  No.  2,  86  inches  long,  20  inches  wide,  and 
IS  inches  high,  all  outside  measure,  would  be  capable  of  heating  the 
piping  you  will  require,  which  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
on  the  plan,  and  where  those  only  go  to  the  end  of  a  structure  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  returns  are  uoder  or  beneath  the  flows.  The 
flow  main  would  leave  the  boiler  at  a,  pass  into  the  span-roofed  house 
at  J,  and  across  the  end  inside  to  I.  Along  both  sides  the  bouse  two 
pipes  will  be  Deceasary  for  top  heat— riz.,  a  flow  and  return  over  each 
other,  and  an  H-pipe  with  throttle  valve  at  C,  and  A  throttle  valve  at  d, 
both  on  the  flow  and  return,  so  as  to  sbut  oR  the  heat  from  the  second 
compartment,  or  D  B,  opening  the  throttle  vnlve  In  the  H-pipe  when  the 
second  compartment  is  not  on,  and  closing  it  when  the  valves  in  D  B 
are  open  or  beat  is  wanted  In  the  second  compartment  as  well  as  the 
first  The  flow  is  taken  across  the  end  beneath  the  pathway  to  i,  from  i 
to  H,  where  is  an  H-pipe  similar  to  o,  and  valves  at  Q  similar  to  D.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  compartment  the  pipes  for  top  heat  return  by  a 
syphon,'Wbcre  must  be  an  air  pipe,  E  and  P.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
bsTe  any  pipes  across  the  end  u,  and  the  bed  there  is  not  a  good 
arrangement.  For  bottom  heat  you  will  need  a  flow  and  return  In  each 
bed,  similar  arrangements  being  made  at  the  end  k  for  the  water  to 
return  by  having  a  cross-pipe  with  throttle  valve,  open  when  the 
second  compartment  is  not  wanted  heated,  and  the  valves  on  the  t»ttom 
heat  pipes  iii  that  oompartmenC  are  closed,  hut  closed  when  the  heat  is 
wanted  therein,  the  valves  at  L  being  open.  Similar  arrangements  will 
need  to  be  made  at  o  as  regards  the  cross-pipe  and  valve  and  the  valves 
at  N  as  are  made  at  k  and  l.  The  bottom  heat  pipes  need  only  have  a 
Bllgbt  rise,  the  flow  to  e,  where  must  be  an  air  pipe,  and  the  return 
ihonld  have  a  corresponding  decline  from  that  point.  Similar  remarks 
Bf^j  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  as  regards  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  flow 
uid  Tetnro  pipe,  also  air  pipe  at  f.  By  this  arrangement  yon  can  heat 
the  two  compartments  of  No.  2  separately  or  together.  N«.  1  will  be 
fcffioiently  heated  by  a  flow  and  retnm  pipe.  With  a  valve  at  8  oQ  the 
flow,  and  another  at  B  on  the  return,  the  heat  will  be  shut  off.  The 
flow  Is  shown  along  the  front  and  the  return  by  the  side  of  the  pathway. 
Across  the  end  o  to  t  a  cross  pipe  will  be  Deeded,  and  on  that  a  throttle 
valve  ;  open  when  heat  is  not  wanted  in  the  second  compartment, 
elosed  when  heat  is  needed  in  the  compartment.  Valves  will  be  needed 
at  V  and  min  the  second  compartment,  and  an  air  pipe  at  the  highest 
point — vis.,  Y,  the  return  pipe  being  taken  across  to  i.  The  pipes  in  all 
cases  shonld  be  4-inch,  and  the  boiler  sliould  have  a  feed  cistern  in  the 
^kehole,  and  it  should  be  so  flzed  that  it  will  only  about  three  parts 
fill  the  flow  pipes  for  top  heat  when  cold  so  as  to  leave  space  for  the 
■well  of  the  water  when  heated,  or  a  swell  cistfim  should  be  provided  ; 
but  by  allowing  space  at  the  air  pipe  end  ot  the  highest  pipes — i.e.,  top 
heat  ones,  the  pipes  being  about  three  parts  full,  there  i?  no  ne^d  of  the 
overflow  cistern,  which,  except  in  large  arrangements,  is  neither  desirable 
nor  necessary.  You  can  grow  Mushrooms  in  lean-to  frames  either  under 
glass  or  with  wood  shutters  outside  either  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  both,  the 
lines  3  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  span  being  intended,  wo  presume,  to 
represent  the  position  for  the  beds,  and  also  that  at  the  back  of  the 
lean-to,  the  latter  being  an  excellent  place  for  growing  Mushrooms  in 
summer.  You  will  require  your  plan  t>ack,  and  con  have  it  by  sending 
a  stamped  directed  envelope  addressed  to  yourself  ;  and  if  you  find 
some  of  the  letters  indistinct  you  will  perceive  it  is  the  result  mainly  of 
yonr  not  tr^ving  drawn  the  plan  to  a  larger  scale. 

Wajaaa  or  rmlta. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  Imtlala  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  {J.  J.  -V.). — 1,  Gloria  Muridi ;  2,  Northern  Greening  ; 
3,  Gol^  Reinette. 

Waoina  at  Vlanta.^We  only  undeitake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  Jiowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  Qocessary  of  flowering  planta,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  afrefibstatein  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moaa  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(j1  Timtig  Oardrntr'). — 1,  an  immature  frond, quite  unrecognisable  ;  2, 
Onychlnm  japomcum  ;  2,  Adiantum  pabeacens  ;  4,  Asplenium  proli- 
ferum ;  G,  Nepbrolepis  cxaltata ;  6,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegsta. 
((?.  II."). — 1,  A  variety  of  f'roton,  but  It  cannot  be  determined  ;  2,  A 
Bamboo,   perhaps  Bambusa  Fortunei ;     3,    Panlcum   variegatum ;    4, 


Ccelogyne  occellata ;  5,  Tr.ide3cantia  variegata ;  6,  Picua  ParcelU. 
{R.  H'.).— 1,  A  fine  variety  of  Dandrobiom  Wardianam  ;  2,  Oionto- 
gloasum  madrense  ;  3,  Ccelogyne  Lemi    ' 


COVEST  GARDEN  MARKET.— February  8th. 

loalicntlimlblswHli. 

TBQBTABIAS. 


AMttf hokv,  douq  . 
Aipuuu,  llDIldJ*  . 
B»iu7kldn«!,ptt] 


P.>t*toai,|)«awl...  . 

„      iCidaaf.pBTSi 


Bpluiali,  i>iub«l  .. 
Toiiutoei,p«lfc.  ,, 
TorDipa,  bonab      „ 


Oaiuli   buni  10   0 
Olte. «    « 

,<mm"*     "     ','.  10   0 


Cmrruli,  dona  .,  ..8  0 
Jjelvqeo,  doiAn  . ,  . .  It  0 
DeaUla,  iw  doHB  ..SO 
Dmmii  Urmliullj,  doa.  M    0 

„  Vllldll.dBMll..  11     0 

B|il[^UDia. dona  . .     .,  10   0 


Item,  in  vulatj,  a-ytm    i 
FaIliiaBPlaiiU,vkr.,akcb    3 


IS    0 
IS    0 


HjHlDUu,  do»  . , 
n  (Boaun), 
Htdnnfm,  dam  ., 
UllHTaUn.dDnn 
Ulian  luuifollaai. 
UuRiurlU  Ddiy,  da 

UjnlM,  doVE..      ,, 


Faluganlnma,  dfl 


Diftodtit,  £>Dntila,  11  bebi 
„         BLogLe,  labobi 
Ddili)*,  19  bnusliM 
BplDhjllum,  11  taloomi  . 

Qudaulu,  II  blooma    , 
HjBoLiilhv.    Rddiq,    i 

Fniicli,    i 

Irtpagvrlh,  ODjoured,   1: 


LOSta,  WblU,  II  bauotua  (I 
„  0™ig»,ltbaiii4iBi  I 
LiIt  at  Um   YiUu,    11 


NudH,  vblta  [Fftuob)  11 


Baamiuliu,  U  bauhfls  D 

KMM,B*il,UblxHiu  ..  « 

H    (IddooO,  dam     ..  fl 

nd,  duBn  (French)  1 


SEED  TIME. 

Most  welcome  are  the  frost  and  snow  which  lock  up  the  laod 
and  oovar  winter  com  so'  snugly  as  we  sit  down  to  write  this 
article.  Nothing  conld  possibly  be  more  opportune  thati  a  spell  of 
hard  weather  just  as  arrears  of  ploughing  have  been  fiui<<hL'd,  for  it 
will  sweeten  and  shatter  the  soil  so  as  to  insure  a  flue  seed  bed,  and 
with  mild  dry  open  weather  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  sow- 
ing of  spring  com  will  probably  be  done  quickly  and  well.  In 
view  of  the  probability  of  such  a  seed  time  it  will  be  well  that 
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due   cire    should   be  taken  now   to  have  seed,  implements,  and 
manures  prepared  for  the  work. 

Before  all  things  we  must  see  that  the  seed  is  pure,  clean,  and 
of  the  best  sorts  for  our  land.  At  one  time  farmers  generally  were 
very  remiss  in  this  matter,  the  seed  corn  often  being  mixed,  foul 
with  weed  seeds,  and  inferior  in  other  respects.  The  yield  was  of 
course  proportionately  inferior,  but  prices  before  the  depression 
«et  in  were  so  high  that  even  such  slovenly  practice  on  the  land 
was  profitable.  Glad  are  we  to  know  that  a  much  greater  degree  of 
attention  is  now  given  to  seed  selection  ;  in  point  of  fact  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  farmers  have  rushed  to  another  extreme, 
and  have  given  extravagant  prices  for  special  strains  of  seed  com, 
without  that  previous  high  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  is  so 
necessary  to  its  profitable  culture.  The  very  fact  of  the  purchased 
seed  being  superior  to  home  produce  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  grown  in  superior  soil,  and  must  be  sown  in  equally  good  soil 
to  yield  a  crop  of  equally  good  corn.  Nothing  can  surely  be  more 
patent,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  often  overlooked,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  failure  and  loss.  By  all  means  let  us  have  good 
seed,  but  we  must  also  have  clean,  dry,  fertile  soil,  and  every  other 
condition  of  high  culture,  for  if  one  thing  be  wanting  all  our 
efforts  for  success  or  improvement  will  be  in  vain. 

We  hold  that  corn-growing  may  still  be  done  profitably  in  this 
country  under  the  best  combination  of  science  with  practice,  but 
we  know  there  are  others  who  boast  of  the  teachings  of  long  expe- 
rience in  support  of  their  views  that  corn-growing  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable.  Quite  recently  we  saw  a  statement  which  went  to  show 
that  Wheat  cannot  be  grown  at  present  prices  without  a  clear  loss 
of  £2  178.  per  acre.  To  prove  this  figures  were  given,  but  we 
never  saw  a  more  glaring  example  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that 
figures  may  be  made  to  prove  anything.  Rent  and  taxes  were  put 
at  £2,  labour  at  £7,  and  manure  at  £5  12s.  per  acre.  Now  we  think 
this  statement  to  be  altogether  false  and  misleading,  for  we  can 
certainly  afford  to  strike  off  half  the  amount  of  the  labour  item, 
and  feel  assured  that  our  Wheat  will  be  well  cultivated,  harvested 
threshed,  and  delivered.  Then  as  to  rent.  Why,  in  the  great 
corn-growing  district  of  East  Anglia  the  reduction  of  rent  has  been 
80  great  that  £1  an  acre  is  considered  to  be  the  average,  including 
tithes,  parochial  rates,  and  the  tenants'  income  tax  under  schedule  B« 
It  is  true  the  rent  of  some  farms  near  to  large  towns  rules  higher, 
but  we  can  go  as  far  as  30s.  an  acre  for  them,  and  yet  grow  Wheat 
at  a  profit.  The  most  preposterous  item  is  that  of  £5  12s.  for 
manure,  but  we  must  explain  that  this  amount  is  intended  to  apply 
to  farmyard  manure.  Compare  this  with  the  last  manure  recom- 
mendation circular  of  the  Sussex  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  Agriculture  by  Professor  Jamieson,  which  shows  that  enough 
pure  chemical  manure  for  an  autumn  and  spring  dressing  can  be 
put  on  rail  in  London  at  a  total  cost  of  31s.  per  acre.  The  formulie 
are  as  follows  :— 

Per  acre  in  autumn— Half  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  quarter  cwt. 
«teamed  bone  flour,  quarter  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate.  In 
spring— Half  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  1^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda, 
quarter  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  half  cwt.  superphosphate.  But 
then,  if  farmers  will  not  learn  that  chemical  manures  answer  better 
than  farmyard  manure,  why  we  can  only  say  they  deserve  to  fail. 
We  intend  using  for  our  spring  corn  muriate  of  potash  on  an 
80  per  cent,  basis,  and  we  are  offered  this  at  £8  7s.  6d.  per  ton  ; 
nitrate  of  soda  at  £9  Ss.  per  ton  ;  bone  flour  at  £5  10s.,  and  super- 
phosphate at  £2  10s.  Such  low  prices  of  these  excellent  fertilisers 
is  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  we  shall  turn  them  to 
full  account  by  giving  both  winter  and  spring  com  a  liberal  dressing, 
as  we  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  do.  The  manures  should 
be  procured  at  once,  but  they  should  not  be  mixed  till  a  few  days 
before  required  for  use.  Then  either  sow  them  broadcast  and  give 
the  land  one  turn  with  the  harrows  before  the  drQl,  or  if  you  have 
an  excelsior  drill,  the  manure  and  seed  can  be  sown  by  one  man 
and  a  pair  of  horses  at  the  same  time.    We  strongly  recommend 


this  drill  as  one  of  the  best  labour-saving  appliances  we  have. 
Compare  it  with  the  old  drills  requiring  three  horses,  two  men,  and 
a  boy  to  sow  ths  corn,  another  man  to  broadcast  the  manure,  and 
another  to  follow  him  with  the  harrows. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  lambing  is  going  on  very  well,  we  are  glad  to  say,  but  care  has  to 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  lambs  to  ,the  cold  weather,  and  they  are  kept 
in  snug  quarters  in  the  large  fold.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
overdose  of  ergot  of  rye  caused  the  death  of  one  ewe.  This  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  force  Nature.  When  an 
animal  is  long  in  labour  help  must  be  given,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  attempt  forcing  natural  effort  by  very  strong  doses  of  ergot.  Do 
not  suffer  the  lambs  to  be  exposed  to  cold  cuttinjr  winds,  for  if  they  are 
so  exposed  serious  losses  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  IVl^any  lambs  die 
when  left  out  in  a  cold  bleak  fold  at  night,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it, 
but  we  do  wonder  how  anyone  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  can  let 
them  be  so  exposed.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this,  for  if  only  a 
double  row  of  hurdles  is  made  around  the  fold,  and  the  space  between 
them  filled  with  straw,  there  is  shelter  at  once,  and  straw  and  hurdles 
are  to  be  had  on  every  farm. 

Glad  are  we  to  say  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  local  farmers*  club 
we  were  able  to  induce  several  of  the  members  to  promise  to  try  oat- 
meal as  a  substitute  for  barleymeal  for  pigs.  Such  meetings  are  capital 
occasions  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  discussions  of  important  points 
of  practice.  Among  other  mattefs  we  recently  called  attention  to  the 
best  way  of  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  is  a  detail 
of  spring  work  of  which  many  mijn  are  ignorant,  and  we  purpose  again 
calling  special  attention  to  it  in  this  Journal  shortly.  We  have  recently 
heard  farmers  loud  in  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  food  on  their 
pastures,  and  we  know  some  who  have  already  had  to  feed  off  their  Rye  ; 
yet  we  know  that  if  only  the  pasture  received  due  care  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  cultivation  it  would  not  be  bare  even  now.  That  is  the  point 
we  wish  to  enforce,  that  every  part  of  a  farm  requires  culture,  and  none 
of  the  land  should  be  left  without  its  due  share  of  annual  care.  Sustained 
fertility  can  alone  insure  full  crops.  To  maintain  this  we  must  store 
the  soil  regularly  with  plant  food  so  that  it  can  never  become  exhausted. 
We  shall  then  have  an  early  and  late  growth  so  robust  and  sturdy  as  to 
suffer  very  little  from  unkind  seasons.  Severe  drought  must,  of  course, 
affect  pasture,  but  it  is  the  poverty-stricken  neglected  pasture  that 
invariably  succumbs  to  drought  first. 


Messes.  Suttox  and  Sons'  PuBLiCATiONS.—The  result  of  experi- 
ments with  artificial  manures  on  permanent  and  temporary  pastures  at 
Dyson's  Wood,  near  Reading,  have  been  published,  and  throw  fresh 
light  on  this  all-important  subject.  In  instituting  these  experiments, 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker  has  ren- 
dered great  benefit  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  "  The  Dyson's  Wood  Experiments  "  to  their 
eerious  consideration.  A  new  and  "  Popular  Edition "  of  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sutton's  '*  Permanent  and  ^Temporary  Postures  "  has  been  issued,  and 
a  copy  is  before  us.  It  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  the  original  edition,  with 
plates  of  the  Grasses  uncoloureJ,  and  will  be  found  useful  tp  those  of 
limited  means. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ben  Bylnir  (  H".  Raynor). — We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  death 
of  the  fowl,  but  will  hand  your  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Pmltnjy  who  may 
possibly  be  able  to  formulate  an  opinion  on  the  case. 


METEOROLOGICAL      OBSERVATIONS. 

CA.MDEN  SQUIBI,  LOKDOTV. 

Lat  5l<»  8t'  iXr  N. ;  Long.  (P  8*  0-  W. ;  Altttade,  111  feet. 


DATS. 


9AJf. 


1888. 
Jan,  and  Feb. 


Hygrome- 
ter. 


(3 


117  THE  DAT. 


Dry.   Wet..    5^ 


SI'S 


o^j  Shade  Tern- 


peratnre. 


Max. 


Mln. 


BadlatiOD 
Temperature. 


In 
snn. 


Sunday 90 

Monday 80 

I'aeeday  ....  81 
Wednesday.,  l 
Thursday....    s 

Friday  8 

Satorday 4 


Inches. 
29.936 
80.121 
29.486 
29.807 
80.180 
80j0->9 
a0.2U7 


29964      83^  !  81.9 


1^5 

deg. 

SU     30.5 

27.4      259 

866  ,  SV9 

807     29.1 

24.4 

S3.S 

87.8 

86.9 

418 

410 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

B. 

W. 

W. 


deg. 

87.2 

864 

8&8 

80.7 

85.8 

861 

85j0 


deg. 

88.1 

87.1 

4LS 

88.4 

87.8 

44.9 

50.4 


85.8      40.4 


deg. 

3U4 

25.1 

MJI 

29.9 

19.1 

88.9 

87a 


S7.4 


deg. 
69.8 
51.7 
64.4 
68.4 
48.4 
58L6 
6SJ 


On 

grass 


19J 
82.8 
29.3 
16.1 
28.7 
80l8 


-a 

M 


Id. 

0.031 
0.1  3 

0.0S9 


592       24.0   ,  0.203 


BEHABKS. 

2»th.-l.  little  snow  after  9  A.M: ,  and  damp  (or  an  hour  or  so,  then  bright  sunshine  for  a 
time ;  fair  afternoon,  dear  moonlight  night.  buubuiub   n  « 

80th.— Generaly  fine,  with  some  sunshine.    Snow  In  evening. 

sisL-Very  wet  till  11  A.M..  then  cleared  and  bright  for  two  or  three  hours.  Shower 
about  5  PJ[.,  and  damp  evening.  «« -«•*»«.    ouowcr 

lst.-l.  sprinkle  of  snow  In  the  early  morning;  bcautlfnl  day,  but  the  ground  remain! nc 
white  In  the  shade ;  clear  cold  night.  *»•«««  b«viu«i  iwiuiuiuk 

2r.d.— Fine,  but  slightly  foggy  and  cold. 

*'^*~£}®'*"y?®.™'°*!  fine  afteraoon  with  some  sunshine.  Much  warmer. 
4th^Fine  and  pleasant  and  very  mild ;  overcast  evening.  "-»"«» 

1^3.  ^"^^^^J^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  *?■*  variations  of  temperature,  but  as  a  whole  de 
iig'^«k?--6.  j!!*Stmo5?."  average,  and  nearly  iS  below  th^  of  the  priied- 
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CONSIDERABLY  more  than  ordinary  intereat  attaches  to  the 
meeting  that  was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  which  is  reported  on 
another  page.  Ah  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  at 
Soath  Eenaington  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in 
the  hiatoTy  of  the  Society,  aa  important,  indeed,  as  that  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  establish  the  Society  in  the  then  great  centre 
■of  the  fashionable  world.  Objections  were  urged  against  that  step 
iX  the  time  in  thae  columns,  and  it  was  strongly  opposed  as  likely 
to  end  in  failore  sooner  or  later.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  a  conflict  of  interests  mn^t  arue  between  what  may  be  fairly 
'desoribed  ag  a  policy  of  gaiety  and  that  embodying  the  legitimate 
«UimB  of  horticnltnre.  That  is  precisely  what  occurred  ;  and  while 
South  Kensington  has  not  gained  by  the  alliance  that  was  effected 
with  Her  Uajesty's  Commissioners  as  imsteea  of  the  estate,  the 
Society  was  bronght  to  the  verge  of  min.  Its  independence  was 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fashion,  to  which  it  was  bound  ;  but  the 
cords  are  cut  at  last,  and  it  escapes,  weakened,  hut  not  abandoned. 

Now  that  a  new  course  is  determined,  it  would  be  moat  nnwiso 
to  ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past ;  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  most  momentous  of  all  of  them  is  that  of  incurring  obligations 
disproportionate  with  the  means  provided  for  meeting  them.  The 
great  mistake  that  stands  out  clear  has  been  that  of  discounting 
the  future.  It  has  been  felt  that  something  must  be  done  from 
time  to  time,  and  something  has  been  done,  but  with  no  certainty 
that  Ibe  action  would  bring  the  hoped-for  results,  and  too  often 
tfaese  were  not  realised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greater  dtfBculties 
.iroae  and  had  to  be  encountered.  Enthusiasm  is  an  admirable 
quality,  and  no  great  snccesaea  have  been  won  without  it  \  and  the 
«ame  may  be  said  of  enterprise,  but  the  former  must  be  tempered 
by  sound  jndgment,  and  the  latter  based  on  sound  principles,  or  the 
ultimate  issue  mny  be  the  reverse  of  that  anticipated.  A  throw  of 
the  dice  may  bring  fortune  or  miay  bring  ruin,  this  last  being 
immeaanraUy  the  greatfist  contingency. 

The  Boyol  Horticultural  Society  has  a  long,  if  chequered, 
history,  yet  notwithstanding  adverse  oircumstancea  that  have  im- 
paired its  influence  and  crippled  its  action,  it  has  been  of  great 
-service  to  the  world  of  horticulture.  More  than  any  other  ageney 
it  hits  stimulated  the  taste  in  gardening  that  has  been  eetabliahed 
-during  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  this  in  turn  has  created  a 
home  industry  which,  in  its  entire  scope  and  nature,  is  uneqnalled 
in  ftuy  country  beyond  the  seas,  though  in  all  of  them,  where  the 
srt  of  gardening  is  practised  in  its  highest  forms,  its  influence  has 
extended  beneficially.  Undur  ita  charter  it  must  be  managed 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  horticulture,  and  do  one  on  its  governing 
body  cvi  derive  any  personal  advantage  from  the  position  he 
occupies.  It  is,  if  any  institution  is,  the  representative  bead  of 
practical  gardening  in  theaa  realms,  and  as  such  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  worthy  of  iui  name  and  nation.  This  can  only  be 
aocomplished  by  a  vide  extension  of  popular  support,  and  to 
command  this  support  its  affairs  must  be  very  judiciously  managed 
by  representative  men.  Though  at  present  in  a  transition  slate, 
the  Society  has  many  friends,  well-wishers,  and  anxious  helpers. 
This  bad  be«n  shown  by  the  committee  that  was  recently  formed, 
and  whioh  -was  made  rei»«sentative  solely  with  the  view  of  devising 
meau  and  making  provision  for  its  future  working  ;  and  the  sng- 
geotions  and  recommendationa  of  this  committee  will  doubtless 
NOt  3M.— Vou  XVI,,  Thibd  Ssrieb. 


t«oeive,  as  they  deserve,  the  moat  careful  consideration  of  tha 
Council. 

This  important  body,  as  will  be  observed,  is  also  elected  on  a 
broader  basis,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  includes  the  trade,  but  the 
professional  gardening  element.  This  appears  to  be  a  reversion  in 
principle  to  that  on  which  the  first  Council  of  the  Society  waa 
elected  nearly  eighty  yeara  ago,  only  that  Council  included  three 
hon&fide  gardeners — namely,  Hr.  W.  To-wnsend  Aiton,  gardener  to 
the  King  at  Kew ;  Hr.  Thomas  Hoy,  gaidener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Sion  ;  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to 
Lord  Liverpool  at  Coombe,  Surrey.  There  was  no  representative 
nurseryman  on  the  first  Council,  but  a  Covent  Garden  herbalist  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  James  Dickson  ;  indeed  there  was  little  trade  to 
represent  then  in  comparison  with  the  position  now.  Two  nursery- 
men are  added  now,  and  one  gardener,  Hr.  J.  Woodbridge,  will  no 
doubt  be  elected.  Possibly  more  may  be  added  in  future,  and  such 
addition,  as  will  be  aeen,  would  be  no  innovation,  but  exactly  in 
accordance  with  precedent ;  and  gardeners  are  not  men,  as  a  rule, 
to  encour^e  expenditure  without  full  justification,  or  to  sanction 
outlay  without  clearly  seeing  it  would  be  profitably  applied. 

The  safe  policy  to  be  pursued  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  policy 
of  economy.  Spending  money  before  it  is  earned,  or  while  debts 
remain  to  be  paid,  is  to  say  the  least  a  risky  procedure,  and  not 
likely  to  gain  a  large  share  of  public  approval.  Let  rooms  and  holla 
be  secured  so  far  as  means  allow  ;  but  how  stands  the  means  ? 
Can  more  than  £1500  bo  eipected  from  Fellows  in  1888?  It  is 
doubtful.  Can  less  than  £1300  sufSce  for  Cbiswick  ?  No.  Here 
then  we  have  £203.  The  establishment  expenses  of  last  year  ex- 
ceeded £800.  Can  they  bo  reduced  ?  The  fortnightly  meetings 
cost  E2m.  Can  they  on  the  same  scale  be  done  for  less  ?  Then  if 
the  while  of  the  South  Kensington  Oirden  expanses,  or  say  £600, 
be  saved,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for  West  End  rooms  and 
anexhibitionhall?  This  question  of  means  cannot  be  ignored  ;  and 
if  the  flnancial  position  is  as  stated,  is  it  prudent  to  give  £5  a  time 
for  a  hall  that  will  be  unsuitable  for  tender  plants  over  half  the 
year,  and  which  will  depress  by  its  emptiness  ?  Let  tha  amount  of 
gate  money  taken  at  South  Kensington  last  year  be  ascertained  and 
place  it  against  the  cost  of  the  "  Shows,"  and  on  this  determine  the 
"  hall "  question,  for  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  attendance  would 
be  greater  in  Westminster  than  at  Kensington.  The  fortnightly 
"  Shows  "  either  weaken  the  Society  or  strengthen  it.  Let  the 
facts  on  that  point  be  ascertained  before  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction.  The  meetings  of  the  Committees  with  the  plants  and 
produce  submitted  to  them  are  distinct  from  those  Shows  and  of 
vital  importance,  and  a  room  lees  than  half  a  hundred  feet  long 
would  suffice  for  them.  It  may  be  too  late  for  alluding  to  the 
matter,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  queetioc,  if  facts  are 
faced  boldly,  whether  the  moat  pmdent  coarae  to  adopt  would  not 
be  to  make  Chiswick  the  head  quarters  of  the  Society  this  year  for 
husbanding  the  resources  and  formulating  plans  of  reorganisation. 
There  wonld  be  no  loss  of  status  in  that,  while  the  meetings  as 
such  need  not  entirely  lapse,  and  the  partial  rest  gained  would  be 
followed  by  more  certain  and  complete  reinvigoration. 

It  ia  with  the  newly  constituted  Council  that  the  decision  rests 
on  the  Une  of  action  that  shall  be  taken  in  what  ia  perhaps  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  Society's  career.  The  reaponaibility  is  a 
serious  one,  and  a  false  step  may  have  momentous  oonsequencea. 
Very  grave  daUberation  is  called  for,  and  anythii^  of  the  nature  of 
impulsive  movement  ahould  be  held  in  check.  A  strictly  horticul- 
tural policy  oan  alone  bring  sympathy  and  support.  The  severance 
from  South  Kensington  will  result  in  a  loss  of  local  Fellows,  and 
new  supporters  are  wanted  in  their  stead.  Nothing  can  concentrate 
the  attention  of  luwticalturieta  on  the  Society  so  well,  or  nearly  so 
well,  as  -the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  to  cut  the 
gardens  adrift,  of  which  there  is  danger,  will  be  to  out  off  its  head. 
The  dements  of  danger  lurk  in  a  question  of  sentiment.  If  the 
prodnoe  raised  at  Chiswick  cannot  be  sold  the  expenses  cannot  be 
No.  2056.— Vol.  LXXVIII.,  Old  SiBlxa.     ' 
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met,  and  as  it  is  considered  derogatory  to  sell,  the  gardens  must  go. 
Those  who  argue  in  that  way  forget  the  very  natore  of  the 
Society  and  its  essential  objects.  It  is  not  a  botanic  society,  bat 
was  established  as  the  patron  and  exponent  of  practical  horticnl- 
tare  ;  and  this  is  now  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  If  the 
sellin^f  of  garden  produce  were  humiliating  it  woald  not  prevail 
amongst  persons  of  the  most  delicate  feelings  and  highest  sense  of 
honour. 

The  Chiswick  Garden  was  established  for  a  distinctly  practical 
porpose^-namely,  for  conducting  experiments  for  acquiring  sound 
information  and  disseminating  it  for  the  use  of  others.  This 
cannot  be  done  to  meet  present  and  future  requirements  without 
the  subjects  in  hand  are  thoroughly  tested,  anl  they  cannot  be 
BO  tested  except  on  commercial  principles.  Nothing  can  be  more 
honourable  than  work  of  the  nature  indicated  with  the  high  object 
in  view,  and  the  more  that  can  be  realised  in  its  conduct  the  more 
creditable  to  its  conductors.  More  than  ever  now  is  it  requisite  to 
determine  the  profit  and  the  loss  of  crops  under  differing  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  need  will  grow  with  the  inevitable  changes  of  the 
iature.  Let  such  work  be  prosecuted,  and  not  only  varieties  tested, 
but  the  effects  of  chemical  manures,  and  Chiswick  may  become  a 
real  school,' which l)ecause  of  its  usefulness  will  win  the  respect  of 
the  community. 

Has  not  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  its  experimental  farm, 
and  is  not  the  produce  sold  ?  In  what  other  way  could  proof  be 
afforded  of  the  usefulness  of  its  work  ?  And  what  more  honour- 
able engagement  than  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonweal  ?  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  avowedly  act  on  these 
principles  in  respect  to  farm  stock  ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  derogatory 
to  any  Society  to  proceed  on  the  same  lines  ?  Common  sense  rises 
in  rebellion  against  such  sentimental  notions,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  common  sense  will  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  and  a  great  and  useful  future  may  be  in  store 
for  it ;  but  if  its  resources  are  devoted  to  semi-scientific  objects, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  specialists,  and  no  tangible  results  can  be 
presented  to  the  world,  the  Society  must  degenerate  into  a  nonen- 
tity, and  it  will  fall  a  victim  to  that  pride  that  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion. As  it  has  lived  so  long,  and  struggled  through  so  many 
difficulties,  it  deserves  a  better  fate  ;  and  it  should  be,  ought  to  be, 
and  uiight  be,  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  profitable  garden  culture 
that  it  is  so  desirable  to  promote  in  the  British  Isles. 


ANNUAL  MBKTING. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  East  Crash  Room  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  presiding,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Council  were 
prwent :  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  William  Lee  (Secretary).  K.  G.  Loder,  G.  F. 
WiJflon,  together  with  the  retiring  members,  Major  F.  Mason,  William 
Hanghton,  and  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke.  About  sixty  Fdlows  were  also 
present. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  'a  number  of  new  Fellows  were 
elected. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  said  it  was  well  known  to  everybody  that  a 
certain  amount  of  blame  had  been  cast  on  the  Council  for  the  action 
they  took  in  resigning  in  a  body  and  then  proposing  the  re-election  of 
the  greater  body  of  themselves.  It  appeared  to  him  that  instead  of  any 
blame  they  ought  to  receive  the  most  cordial  thanks,  for  by  their  resig- 
nation they  enabled  the  Society  to  elect  a  new  Council  en  bloc  if  they 
thought  fit,  or  to  infuse  as  much  new  blood  into  it  as  tbey  chose ;  and 
by  many  of  them  offering  themselves  for  re-election,  they  showed  plainly 
that  there  was  ample  life  in  the  Society  to  enable  it  to  continue  for  many 
years  to  come.  They  had,  in  fact,  utterly  declined  to  act  like  the  pro- 
verbial rats  desertmg  a  sinking  ship.  He  thought  therefore  that  itwould 
only  be  a  graceful  act  if  they  re-elected  those  members  of  the  Council 
lyJSi^®'®  willing  to  continue  their  services.  He  therefore  moved  that 
This  meeting  begs  to  thank  the  Council  for  the  opportunity  which  by 
their  proffered  resignations  they  have  given  to  the  Fellows  of  electing 
an  entirely  new  Council,  but  respectfully  declines  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  following  members— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg, 
Professor  M.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dyer,  Mr.  William  Lee,  Colonel  Beddome, 
Mr.  Sydney  Courtauld,  Mr.  B.  G.  Loder,  Baron  Henry  Schroder,  and  Mr. 
George  F.  Wilson."  ^ 

^r.  H.  G.  Vkitch  secondedj  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 


The  CUAIBMAX  then  announced  that  the  election  of  the  officers  and 
Council  would  next  be  proceeded  with,  and  ballot  papers  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom ,  handed  round  to  those  present.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence remarked  that,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Baron  Schroder  for 
the  post  of  Treasurer,  the  Council  were  very  anxious  that  the  Baron  should 
act  in  that  capacity,  and  did  their  very  best  to  induce  him  to  accept  the 
post.  Baron  Schroder,  however,  was  unfortunately  obliged,  out  of 
paramount  considerations  of  health  and  work,  to  decline,  and  he  might 
mform  them  that  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  the  Baron  in  which  he 
expre^ed  his  extreme  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  that 
day,  inasmuch  as  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis. He  also  regretted  to  say  that  Professor  Foster,  was  likewise  pre- 
vented from  being  present  in  consequence  of  a  bad  cold.  Col.  Beddom-^,. 
who  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  post  of  Treasurer,  and  who  would 
have  made  an  excellent  officer,  had  also  declined  to  serve,  and  the 
Council  had  unanimuusly  nominated  Mr.  Morris  for  that  position.  A 
good  many  of  the  Fellows  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  did  not, 
perhaps,  know  who  Mr.  Morris  was.  He  might,  however,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  his  career,  state  that  Mr. 
Morris,  after  a  distinguished  coarse  at  the  University,  had  been  engaged 
in  horticultural  matters  in  the  Colonies  for  many  years,  and  had  occupied 
many  important  positions  in  connection  with  them.  He  TSir  Trevor) 
was  informed  that  the  gardens  under  Mr.  Morrises  control  had  always 
been  well  managed,  not  only  from  a  horticultural  but  also  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  and  the  Council  would  be  fortunate  if  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  that  gentleman.    (Hear,  hear). 

Major  Lendy  and  Mr.  Wykne  then  formally  withdrew  their  opposi- 
tion respectively,  to  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Dyer  as 
membars  of  the  Council. 

The  Chaibmah,  who  rose  amidst  cheers,  saict  it  was  now  his  duty  t9 
make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Society, 
and  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Society  occupied  a  more  hopeful 
position  now  than  it  did  a  year  ago.    That  arose  mainly,  in  his  opinion, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  now  no  longer  trammelled  by  a  connectioa 
with  South  Kensington.    (Cheers.)    He  had  no  desire  to  recall  disagrecf 
able  memories,  and  he  might  here  say,  with  reference  co  the  gentlemen 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  send  in  their  resignations  as  members  of 
the  Council — Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Ifajor  F.  Mason,  and  Mr.  W. 
Haughton — ^that  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society 
were  due  to  them  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  during  many  years. 
They  did  not  altogether  agree  as  to  what  was  the  wisest  to  do  for  the 
future  of  the  Society,  but  these  gentlemen  loyally  accepted  the  position 
when  tbey  found  they  were  in  a  minority,  and  with  a  view  to  rendering 
the  future  consultations  of  the  Council  more  satisfactory  they  withdrew. 
They  took  that  step,  of  course,  after  they  ascertained  that  their  views  no 
longer  commandea  the  general  acceptation  of  the  Council.     Coloneil 
Trevor  Clarke  was  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  and,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  his  resig^nation  in  that  respect  was  a  loss  to 
the  Society.    (Hear,  hear.)    The  absence  of  the  other  two  gentlemen 
would  also  be  felt ;  and  he  might  especially  say  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Haughton,  that  the  Society  would  have  liked  to  continue  his  services  if 
possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence)  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  now  at  aM 
events  of  one  opinion ;  and  that  majority  were  agreed  that  the  conneo 
tion  of  this  Society  with  South  Kensington  had  teen  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society.    There  had,  amidst  the  gloom,  been  transient 
gleams  of  sunshine,  but  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  those  transient 
gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  financial  sense  to  put  money  by  for  a  rainy  day. 
On  the  contrary,  these  glimpses  of  sunshine  had  done  rather  more  harm 
than  good,  as  they  had  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  Society  into  a  rather 
extravagant  course.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  cireumstances  of  the  Society  probably  woold  have 
been  far  different.    They  would  have  had  the  enormous  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  his  prudent  and  wise  advice  and  great  influence,  and 
if    he   had   lived   the   story  of  their  connection  with  South   Ken- 
sington would  doubtless  have  been  a  totally  different  one.    As  thev 
knew,  about  this   time  last  year  negotiations   were   going  on  with 
the   Albert   Hall  Corporation.     Those   negotiations   never   came   to 
anytMog,   and  he  was  never  sanguine  tint  they  would.    He  must 
confess  that  he  never  believed  it  was  likely  that  their  negotiations 
with  the  Royal  Commissioners  of   the  1851   Exhibition  would  ever 
lead  to  a  result  satisfactory  to  the  Society.    Reference  was  made  in  the 
report  read  at  the  previous  annual  general  meeting  to  the  desirability  of 
getting  a  site  for  the  Society  on  the  property  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
A  site  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  not  in  a  good 
position,  it  was  true,  though  if  it  had  been  adequate  in  size  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society.    But  the  offer  was  encum- 
oered  with  this  perfectly  impossible  oondition,  that  it  was  not  to  confer 
on  the  Society  any  right,  either  moral  or  legal,  to  the  use  of  the  gardens 
and  conservatory.    They  would  thus  have  found  themselves  hampered 
with  the  incubus  of  a  building  of  considerable  costliness,  and  the  use  of 
which  would  have  been  annihilated  if  they  had  not  had  at  the  same 
time  the  use  of  the  gardens  and  conservatory.    Then  there  was  an  offer 
to  let  the  gardens  to  them  at  a  rental  of  £1000  a  year.    That  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  Society  was  impossible.    To  have  paid 
the  rates  and  taxes  as  well  as  to  have  incurred  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  gardens  would  have  been  an  enormous  additional  buideo  ^ 
and  whatever  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  might  be  now,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse  if  they  had  entered  into  any  such 
agreement  as  that  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.    Thus  it 
was  that  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on  year  after  year, 
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and  the  offers  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  had  practically 
-Sailed,  and  it  had  long  been  obvious  that  the  ceasing  of  the  connection 
'*with  South  Kensington  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  Hie  time  had  now 
sarrived  for  a  complete  and  definite  severance.  In  thus  going  away  they 
would  leave  a  great  deal  behind  them.  He  was  sorry  to  say  the  Society 
liad  spent  on  the  grounds  where  they  were  now  located 
*78,657  188.  4d^  or,  in  rounj  figures,  £80,000.  On  laving 
*Clie  grounds  they  would  not  receive  consideration  even  w  the  extent  of 
one  halfpenny ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Society  was  acting  wisely  in 
Vringing  its  connection  with  South  Kensington  and  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sionen  to  an  end,  there  remained  this  fact  that  it  left  this  enormous 
Mxxm  of  money  behind,  and  he  was  afraid  he  might  also  say  it  left  some 
■mall  portion  of  its  credit  and  renown  behind  with  it.  (Hear,  h  ar.) 
It  was  their  business  to  look  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  face,  and  see  if 
tft&ey  oould  not — by  setting  the  Society  on  a  new  basis,  and  finding  it  a 
proper  home— re-establish  its  chcuracter  and  position.  They  had  received 
Tery  great  assistance  from  horticulturists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
he  believed  that  when  the  proposals  that  to-day  would  be  laid  before  the 
Society  became  known  that  assistance  would  be  largely  increased.  As 
^  the  charter,  they  had  consulted  their  solicitors,  and  they  advised  them 
that  once  possessed  of  a  charter  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Society 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  a  costly  and  troublesome  proceeding  to  get  it 
amended,  and  consequently  that  if  possible  it  was  desirable  to  go  on 
with  the  present  cluirter.  Ko  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  charter  was 
absolutely  obsolete,  and  when  they  departed  from  South  Kensington 
would  refer  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist.  But 
lie  thought,  in  face  of  the  advice  they  had  received,  they  had  better  run 
on  with  the  present  charter  as  long  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  bye- 
laws,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  also  obsolete.  With  ref  rence 
to  the  Council,  he  shqnld  like  to  mention  that  they  had  placed  their 
resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows,  with  the  view  of  leaving  the 
fck)ciety  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  whatever  selection  they  thought 
proper  of  a  new  Council.  It  had  been  suggested  in  one  quarter  that  as 
they  had  proceeded  to  re-nominate  a  certain  number  of  their  body,  their 
resignations  were  scarcely  sincere  ;  but  a  little  reflection  and  study  of 
the  bye-laws  would  show  that  this  was  not  so.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  most  willingly  resign  his  place  to  make  way  for 
anybody  else,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  of  the  slightest  adva^atage  to  the 
Society.  (Cheers.)  Some  comment  had  been  made  on  the  &ct  that 
they  had  on  the  Council  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  national 
establishment  at  Kew.  It  was  feared  that  the  rest  of  the  Council  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  them.  Now,  if  the  Council  could 
not  hold  its  own  a  palest  two  of  its  members — ^whether  they  came  from 
Kew  or  anywhere  else — they  would  be  unfit  for  their  position.  But  the 
&ct  was  that  they  had  acted  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  them, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Council  having  among  uiem  the  head  of  the  greatest 
'botanical  and  horticultural  institution  in  the  world  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage;  With  regard  to  the  outside  Committee,  the  Council  had 
mdt  with  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  them.  Out  of  the  seven 
irentlemen  proposed  by  that  Committee  for  election  to  the  Council,  the 
Council  had  adopted  four.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  whose  resignations 
the  Fellows  had  declined  to  accept  would  find  it  necessary,  they  said,  to 
retire,  and  would  make  way  for  two  others  of  the  seven  proposed  by  the 
outside  Committee.  The  result  would  be  that  out  of  the  fifteen  new  Council 
eight  would  be  old  members  and  seven  would  be  new.  The  Council  had 
received  many  assurances  that  the  persons  interested  in  horticulture  had 
no  intention  of  deserting  the  Society.  (Cheers.)  It  had  unfortunately 
been  in  difficulties  in  regard  to  financial  matters,  and  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Council  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  they  could  not  incur  liabilities  if 
they  saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  deal  with  them.  But  when 
matters  were  placed  on  a  new  footing  he  believed  the  amount  of  support 
required,  which  was  not  very  large,  would  be  accorded.    (Cheers.) 

Mb.  Geo.  Deal,  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  special  Committee 
appointed  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  on  December  13th.  It 
described  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Council  to  fill  the  anticipated 
Tacancies  in  the  Council  and  the  agreement  arrived  at,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  two  extraordinary  vacancies  anticipated  after  the  elec- 
tion of  this  day  should  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood 
»T.d  J.  Woodbridge. 

The  principal  points  in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  presented  to  the  Annual 
Meeting,  and  read  by  Mr.  G.  Deal,  were  as  follows  : — 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  and 
»fter  an  inspection  of  numerous  premises  by  means  of  a  Sub-Committee, 
your  Committee  submits  that  the  undermentioned  premises  seem  to 
meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  case  better  than  any  other,  and 
therefore  strongly  recommend  that  they  should  be  forthwith  secured. 

Offices, — The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  floor  of  No.  Ill, 
Victoria  Street,  is  well  suited  for  the  London  head-quarters  and  offices 
of  the  Society,  and  for  the  housing  of  ^he  Lindley  Library  in  case  the 
Trustees  consent  to  its  being  plac^  there.  [The  Trustees  of  the  Library 
lire  not  absolutely  bound  by  their  deed  to  place  the  library  on  the 
Society's  premises,  after  its  removal  from  South  Kensington,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  do  so.] 

The  premises  occupy  a  good  position,  almost  midway  between  the 
Victoria  Stations  and  St.  James's  Park  Station  on  the  District  (Under- 
ground) Railway,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  either.  The 
ground  floor  of  thd  house  is  occupie  I  by  the  "  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Fount&in  Association,"  an.l  the  upper  fijors  are  let  out  in  sets  of 


chambers.  The  first  floor  consists  of  two  rooms  and  the  usual  conve- 
niences. The  smaller  of  the  rooms  is  16  feet  2  inches  long  by  8  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  oould  be  used  as  a  clerk's  room.  The  la^r  of  ther 
rooms  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  apartment,  42  feet  6  inches  long  by 
22  feet  9  inches  wide.  It  has  a  coved  ceiling  and  is  very  lofty,  being 
18  feet  high,  so  that  it  Is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Library, 
Reading,  and  Council  Room,  and  for  business  purposes  generally. 

A  plan  of  the  premises  and  a  sketch  of  the  larger  room  have  been 
prepared,  which  will  explain  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  much 
oetter  than  mere  words  can  do.  These  premises  are  offered  at  a  rental 
of  £120  per  annum,  free  from  rates  and  taxes. 

ArraTigem^nU  for  Shotos  and  Meetings. — ^Your  Committee  having 
in  view,  at  this  particular  time,  only  the  metropolitan  requirements  of 
the  Society,  further  submits  that  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  ScottishT 
Rifle  Volunteers  is  well  suited  for  holding  large  exhibitions,  smaller 
meetings,  and  for  the  assemblage  of  the  sevenil  Committees.  It  ia 
situated  in  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  within  two  minutes'  walk, 
of  St.  James's  Park  Stations  on  the  District  (Underground)  Railway, 
close  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  within  two  or  three  minut€»* 
walk  of  No.  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  the  premises  already  recommended  for 
the  offices  of  the  Society.  The  Hall  is  135  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide,  la 
lofty,  has  a  fairly  good  light,  and  is  generally  suitable  for  the  purposea 
indicated.  It  has  a  back  entrance  which  can  be  made  use  of  for  carry- 
ing In  and  removing  exhibits,  and  a  good  carriage  entrance  adapted  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  visitors.  There  is  a  room  available  in  the 
basement  for  the  storage  of  the  necessary  tables  and  tresseU.  Tour 
Committee  has  instituted  inquiries  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  now  begs  to 
recommend  that  the  Society  should  confirm  the  offer  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  pay  a  rental  of  £100  per  annum,  tem  March  25th  next,  in 
order  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  twenty  meetings  during  the  year ; 
the  rent  to  include  the  cost  of  storage  room  in  the  basement  for  the 
Society's  tables  and  tressels,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  use,  on  show 
days,  of  the  Luncheon  Room  and  probably  of  the  Committee  Room  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  morning  occasionally.  Propositions  to  hold  Exhibitions, 
&C.,  at  Chiswick  and  in  other  localities  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces, 
will  form  the  subjects  of  future  deliberation. 

Niew  Bye-Laws  and  General  Policy. — ^The  Commiteee  has  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  new  bye-laws  intended  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  as  complete  a  horticultural  policy  as  oossible — one  in 
which  all  aspects  and  departments  shall  be  considerea,  to  the  undue- 
preponderance  of  none,  but  to  the  general  advantage  of  all.  A  more- 
adequate  representation  of  horticultural  representatives  and  of  diverse 
interests  in  the  Council  is  aimed  at  as  well  as  the  creation  of  an  enlarged' 
constituency,  especially  in  the  provinces,  by  means  of  reduced  rates  of 
subscription,  adequate  privileges,  and  representrtion  on  the  governing 
body  being  secured  to  the  subscribers  of  whatever  grade. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  institution  of  such  a  policy  the  Society  may 
become  the  central  horticultural  Society  of  the  empire,  with  branches' 
and  representatives  in  every  district  of  the  country,  and  with  Com- 
mittees and  sub  Committees  to  meet  the  wants  of  specialists  and  those 
interested  in  psrticular  departments. 

Sjcretary  and  Manager, — The  Committee  urge  the  paramount 
importance  of  appointing  a  well-qualified  p^ld  Secretary  at  as  eariy^  a 
date  as  possible,  the  services  of  such  an  officer  being,  in  its  opinion,  in- 
dispensable for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  work  involved  m  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Society. 

Lastly,  as  these  and  other  schemes  for  the  future  development  of  the 
Society  must  of  necessity  occupy  some  considerable  time  before  they 
can  be  put  into  working  order,  your  Committee  suggests  that  it  should 
this  day  be  re-appointed  with  full  powers,  and  that  it  should  coatinne 
to  co-operate  for  the  current  horticultural  year  in  the  same  satisfactory 
sp'rit  as  heretofore  with  the  Council  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Chairman, 
GrBO.  Deal,  Secretary. 
February  14^,  1888. 

Db.  Mastebs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  presented  the 
above  report,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  harmony  and  co-operation 
which  had  existea  between  it  and  the  Council,  and  added  that  the  new 

Eolicy  which  was  indicated  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  initiated 
y  Prof.  Forster  and  Mr.  Dyer,  and  already  approved  by  the  Fellows. 
One  great  fault  of  their  Society  had  been  that  they  had  looked  upon 
horticulture  as  the  plaything  of  the  rich,  or  as  a  mere  money-grubbing 
machine  for  the  few  pecuniarily  interested  in  it.  But  horticulture  had 
far  higher  aims  than  this.  It  had  involved  in  it  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  agriculture  of  the  future  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  horticulture— (hear,  hear) — and  the  Society  had  got  to  teach 
agriculturists  how  to  make  a  living.  (Hear,  hear).  It  seemed  also  to 
him  that  the  Society  had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  interests  of  the 
practical  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  subscription,  and  whom  it  might  be  well  to  admit  at  a 
lower  subscription — (hear,  hear)— and  so  endeavour  to  promote  their 
education  and  welfare,  and  raise  them  in  the  social  scale.  It  might 
be  said  this  was  a  very  fine  scheme,  but  they  did  not  expect  to  carry  it 
out  all  at  once.  Gradual  evolution  and  not  sudden  revolution  would 
ultimately  land  them  where  they  hoped  to  be.  Personally  he  did  not 
think  they  would  be  able  to  get  on  long  without  a  new  charter,  but 
much  might  in  the  meantime  be  done  by  altering  their  bye-la^Ys. 
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The  report  of  the  Ck>mixuttoe  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the 
Committee  was  re-appointed. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  H.  Turner  havinsf  been  appointed  the 
acrutineers  and  a  ballot  taken,  it  was  reported  that  the  old  members  of 
Council  already  named  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  also  Mr.  D.  Moriis, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smce,  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  himself  bad  been  elected  by  forty-four  votes  against  six.  The 
following  being  returned  as  officers  :— President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  M.P. ;  Treasurer,  David  Morris,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Secretary,  William 
Lee ;  Auditors,  John  Lee,  Wm.  Richards,  H.  Turner. 

A  resolution  empowering  the  Council  to  rent  the  London  Scottish 
Volunteers'  Drill  Hall  at  £100  a  year,  and  the  Victoria  Street  Offices  at 
i6120  was  then  passed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Laing,  builder,  for  assistance 
rendered  by  him  to  the  Committee  in  finding  and  secoring  these 
premises. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Haughton,  Captain 
Bax,  Major  Mason,  and  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke. 

It  was  next  resolved  that  the  following  be  a  new  bye-law  :— **  The 
President  may  call  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society  if  he  consider 
it  necessary,  any  bye-law  to  the  contrary  notwitfastandmg,  subject  to 
not  less  than  a  week's  notice  being  given." 

Colonel  R.  Trevob  Clarke,  rising  to  acknowledge  the  vote  of 
thanks  in  which  he  had  been  included,  said  he  had  joined  the  Society 
when  he  was  young ;  he  had  grown  old  amongst  them  ;  he  loval  ana 
honoured  the  Society,  and  hoped  to  die  in  its  service.    (Cheers.) 

The  Councirs  Report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  were  formally 
adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAB  1887. 

I.— FINANCE. 

The  statement  of  recf  ipts  and  payments  for  the  past  year  and  the 
balance-sheet,  together  with  the  auditors'  report,  will  be  found  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Council  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
exercise  economy  in  every  direction.  The  labour  bill  at  Chiswick  has 
been  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits.  No  money  prizes  have  been  offered, 
and  paid  advertisements  have  been  suspended  as  far  as  practicable.  An 
urgent  circular  was  issued,  and  all  outstanding  subscriptions,  except 
about  £120,  have  been  collected. 

.  The  Council  desire  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the 
aoditors,  Messrs.  John  Lee,  W.  Richards,  and  H.  Turner,  for  their  oon- 
tinued  gratuitous  services  in  auditing  the  accounts.     - 
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xxPBirDZTUia. 

Cadi  paid.  I>el»ia  payable.  Totato. 

2V  S$Uit>lUhm«nt  Expemet:^                £   n.  d.  £   a.  d.     £   p.  d.           iS   a.  d« 

Sftlariea 488  17    1  488  17    1 

Wages 80   1   0  89   1   0 

Printing  and  Stationery..       ..     4168  C800      8488 

Poetage 88  18    S  17    S    0       83  14    t 

Oas        18   8    8  4    8  11       17  10    7 

MiaoaUaneoaa       ii»  i   s  o  It  10  lis  u  o 

H6  S  1 

t,  SpfHal  Bxoenut  in  ReUMon  to  HartieultMre:— 

Plant  and  Seed  Distribution    ..  187   7  10  88  11   0     175  18  10 

Frnit  and  Flofal  Couunltieee  ..  107   8   7  SO  8  0    1«7  14   7 

Grants  In  Aid         ..       ..       ..  iio  0  0  lio   0  0 

Frost  Report 8   8   0  A   8  0 

Primula  Oonfarence  Beport  0  15  S  «7  15   9      5S  ll  a 

Pear            do.            do.                   59  U   9      59 11   9 

698 16. 8 

-»  ChUwiet  OarOtn  Bxp€iut$>- 

^\»S!^  ?,^,^..^\  M    "0  MM   •     »7    r  9 

Labour..                           !*.       ..  509    0    S  509    0    8 

Implements.  Manure,  Ac..       ..  5S90  7  17  7      8887 

'    Goal  and  Coke         ISO  15    8  55  11    8     178    7    0 

Bepalrs  . 17    t   7  80  18    7       58  19   S 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  Ac  ..       ..  0  10  0  0 10  0 

Pnperintandent's  Salary..       .•  150   0   0  150   9   0 

Water 18  7   0  S 10   1      18  IT   1 

Mlscellaneoaa        ..               ..  S5  lo  •  18 19  9      86  9> 

-       181017    7 

I,  Ketuingffm  Garden  JBxpenses:-' 

Bates,  Taxes,  4be. if s  14  7  US  14 

Superintendent's  Salary..       ..  100   0  0  lOO  0 

Labour..       980   8  1  S98   8   1 

Bepalrs 8   0  4  9   0   0       15   0 

CnalandOoke         81    4  0  88    8    »       84    7 

Watar 5   9  7  7 15   1      18   4   8 

lilscellaaeoiu        S  1  0  f  l  o 

607  14    5 

«  JSxkiUtUtns.—' 

Adyertlslnfr 88  19   6  8  19  9      85  19   g 

PriMs  and  Medals 55  0   9  IS  17  4      07  18   1 

Superintendentof  Flower  Shows  25  o  0  85  0  o 

Labour 68    6    0  MOO 

Sihednles ..  S5   0   6  SS   0   0 

'    Mboellaneona        7   7  0  8  is  s      14  o  s 

-»4    4    0 

J,  Provincial  Show,^ 

Liverpool 48 19  U                        42  18  U 

£V90    8  10     464    8    7 


m  AnnuaiSultseriptions:— 

IWanoe  of  SobaorJptiona  for  1  8  Un     d  Wrltlea  eff 


iVi77  10    A 


831  18   0 
£8900    6    5 


DSOOME. 

Oasb  reeetved. 


Debtonoelvable.    Totals 


By  Annual  Snbseriptlona     ..       • 

w  Promenade  Shows 

M   Salaried  Aooonnt,  Anumnt  Qoaranteed 
M   Qarden  Prodaoe      ••       ..  .. 

Packing  Charges 

Mit«eilaneottii  Ree»lpti 

Primula  Conference  AdTertlseBenu        •• 

Pwir  (,  M  ••       .. 

Schedules  Advertisements      

l>lvidend«,Davls  Bequest  and  Parry  Legacy 

Viotorla  Commlsaion      

Ceylon  „  ....•••• 

Provinolal  Show,  Uterpool     ..       •• 

Fisheries  IxhibiUon  for  Chairs 

Inventions        » 

Indian  and  Colonial 


4     B.d. 

1969  15    0 

58    5    0 


£    s.  d. 
U9  14    0 


M 

n 

H 
W 

m 
n 

M 
M 


9 
0 
7 

8 


m 
m 


M 


58115 

84    7 
4S17 

7    0 

17  11  9 

88    1  0 

61  18  8 

6  14  0 

11  18  8 

55    5  8 

80    0  0 

90    0  0 

90    0  0 

£•-94    4  10 


175   8    0 

88  10  a 


•••*>• 


X    s.dk. 

9109    9   (t 
J«  ft    9 

175   9 

555  8 
84  7 
48  17 
7  0 
17  U  » 
98    1    0> 

6118  a 

ai4    0- 
1118 
55    5 
80    0 
80    0 

to  0 


0 
0* 

r 
a 


8 
9 

» 

0 
0- 


«8f7    4    8 


f* 


Balance  to  Otntml  Bevenue  AaxnuU 


tssn  9  % 

687  17   4 
£11809    8    ft 


We  have  examined  the  above  Aoconnta  with  the  Books  and  Yoochers,  and  we  find 
the  same  correct.  johh  leb.  \ 


8lBt  January,  1888. 
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To  Sundry  Credltorsb  1888         *   !S!  4  i 

884  15  11 
M  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Account  overdrawn ..   »17  10  6 

w  Donations  received      .,       ..       •• 

«  Qeneral  Kevenue  Account,  Balance  of  that  Account      .  •      •» 

CB. 

By  Debtors,  vl*. :-  *  _^  •>• 

Annual  Subscriptions  outstanding                 ..       .»       ••  U.   »  1 

Salaries  Aooount  doe  by  Ooarantors ••  ^II .!!  • 

Garden  Prcduce 88  10  8 

>ew  South  VTales  Commission      *1^.  S 

West  Indies                 m                 ••      •  _r  .S   • 

Victoria                        „                 5!*!   ! 

l«ew  Zealand                ,•                  HIS 

Ceylon                         «                •  »  <^ 

Investment-S  per  cent  Consols,  £9189  8s.  9d ,  cost  r£soi9  8s.  9d. 
of  this  sum  is  held  by  the  Sodefy,  subjeet  tn  the 
provisions  o(  the  will  of  the  Ute  Alfred  Davis,  Sag.) 

M  Petty  Cash  In  hand 

w  Lonaon  and  Connty  Bank,  Donation  Account      ••       ••      •• 


«    8id» 


list    8    S- 

148    7    0 

1194    8    » 


£8480  1  1» 


490  10  » 
U    8 


88  19  a 

14870" 
£i«0    11» 


We  have  •yi^mifijia  the  above  Aocoonts  with  the  Books  and  Vonehecsi  and  we  Had 

the  same  correct.  ,^«„  ,  •„ 

JOHN  LBB.  ) 

W.  RICHARDS.       y  AuMtri, 
UABET  TUBNBbJ 
81st  January,  1888L 


Dr; 


QJOKEKASa  REYSSUm  A0COUMT,  818T  DlCBMIIKII,  1687. 


To  Annual  Revenue  Aooonnt,  Balance  for  the  year  1867 
o  Balance  carried  forward        


Cr. 
By  Balance  of  Revenue  Account  brought  forward  1st  January,  1687      .  • 


£  s.  d,. 

687  17  4 
1194    1    ft 

rest  6  a 


X     8.  d. 

1688    5    » 

XI881    5    » 


We  have  examined  the  above  Acoounta  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  we  fliui 
the  same  correct. 

JOHV  LEE,  ) 

W.  RICHARDS,      y  AndU^rt, 

HARRT  TUBSEBj 

81st  January,  1668. 

XL— ABBANG£MENTS  FOB  THB  FUTURE. 

Throughout  the  year  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Society  ha» 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Council. 

At  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  of  February^ 
1887,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  **  Ttiat  a  Oommittee  of  five 
Fellows,  not  members  of  the  Council,  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Council  in  considering  the  future  of  the  Society's  affairs,  and  to  re- 
port thereon  at  their  earliest  convenience,"  and  at  a  special  meetini?  of 
the  Council  held  on  the  22nd  of  February  power  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  add  to  their  number. 

The  Committee,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I,  held  their 
first  meeting  a  few  days  after  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  drew  up 
the  five  resolutions  embodied  in  their  letter  to  the  Council,  which, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  Council,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IIU 

The  Committee  subsequently  conferred  with  the  Council  on  several 
occasions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Society,  but,  owing  to  unexpected 
difficulties,  no  definite  plan  of  action  could  be  settled. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
gave  up  their  tenancy  of  the  grounds  at  South  Kensington  the  Society 
was  practically  without  any  home  in  London ;  but,  pending  otbe^ 
arrangements,  the  Council  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  1851  (^mmis* 
sioners  to  use  the  conservatory  for  their  shows  and  meetings,  and  their 
old  offices  and  room  for  the  Lindley  library,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Society  should  ''  pay  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  make  good  all  damage 
caused  by  their  occupation,  and  should  undertake  the  care  of  the  planto, 
&c.,  in  the  conservatory  and  adjacent  gardens.'' 


»i 
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In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some  members  of  the  Council  and  of 
«ome  of  the  Fellows  who  were  anxious  that  the  Society  should,  at  all 
nassarfs,  remain  at  South  Kensington,  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  was 
^jawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  whose  reply  on  behalf 
-of  Hot  Majesty  is  given,  tcj^ether  with  the  memorial  in  Appendix  IV. 

Alter  the  receipt  of  this  reply  the  Commissioners  of  1851  were  asked 
to  grant  a  site  on  their  estate  at  South  Kensington,  but  the  site  which 
they  proposed  was  far  too  small,  had  a  bad  approach,  and  was 
-exicnmbered  with  the  stipulation  that  whatever  buildings  the  Society 
might  erect  on  the  land  should  not  confer  any  right,  either  legal  or 
tnoral,  to  the  occupancy  of  the  conservatory  and  Gardens.  The  offer  was 
acoordlngly  rejected  as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
society. 

The  CommissimieTB  were  then  asked  if  they  oould  grant  a  better  site 
4Mad  a  lease  of  the  Oardens  and  consprvatory.  Their  reply  was  that  "  as 
^ey  were  negotiating  with  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Corporation  they  were 
aot  then  in  a  position  to  make  a  further  offer." 

A  large  namber  of  sites  in  various  parts  of  London  were  sabeeqnently 
^ypected,  but  all  which  were  likely  to  meet  the  Society's  requirements 
"Were  found  to  be  too  expensive. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  June  28th,  when 
"the  President  reviewed  the  various  sites  and  proposals  which  the  Council 
«iad  had  under  consideration,  and  stated  that  the  uncertainty  which 
attended  the  future  of  the  Society  was  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
its  interests.    At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  earned  to  the  effect — 

^  (1.)  That  this  meeting  requests  the  Council  to  take  such  steps 
for  the  maintenance  and  bousing  of  the  Society  as  may 
appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  character 
and  utility  of  the  Society  and  the  interests  of  Horticul- 
ture committed  to  its  charge. 

*'  (2.)  That  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  secure  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year,  either  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  in  some  central  situation  or  not  Hv 
from  the  city." 

After  further  search  for  accommodation,  a  building  in  James  Street, 
Snckingham  Palace  Road,    belonging   to   the    Queen*  a    Westminster 
Tolunteers,  vrza  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  and  after  being 
viTOected  by  many  members  of  the  Council  and  by  the  Committee  of 
Fellows,  it  was  deemed  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Society. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect 
■of  a  satisfactory  result,  when,  on  October  lltn,  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  whicb  the  Council  met  with  the  view  of  sanctioning  the  arrange- 
ment, an  intimation  was  received  that  the  officers  of  the  Queen's 
"Weatminster  Volunteers  had  determined  not  to  let  any  portion  of  their 
tniilding. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  Council  discussed  an 
jofazmal  offer  ^m  the  1851  Commissioners  to  let  th-i  gardens  and  con- 
"iervatary  to  the  Society  at  a  guaranteed  rental  of  £1000.  They  felt 
that,  oil  financial  grounds,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accept  the 
offer,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance,  with  ratei^  taxes,  &c.,  would  amount 
to  at  least  another  £1000,  making  an  expenditure  of  £2000  a  year  for 
&nth  Kensington  alone,  leaving  office  charges  and  the  cost  of  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  unprovided  for.  It  was  further  decided  that  no 
advantage  could  accrue  to  the  Society  from  the  continuance  of  negotia- 
tions which,  as  experience  showed,  could  end  only  in  delay  and  disap- 
3x>intment. 

The  Council  therefore  decided  to  issue  forthwith  an  appeal  on  behalf 
•of  the  Society,  to  the  horticultural  public  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  V.  This  appeal  fully  expresses  the 
▼iewsof  a  large  majority  oz  the  Council,  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
tfntnre  prospects  of  the  Society.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  of  the 
<k>uncil.  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke  and  Major  F.  Mason  resigned  their 
-seats,  and  Mr.  William  Haughton  gave  notice  that  he  should  resign  at 
41ie  end  of  the  year. 

A  list  of  donations  and  subscriptions  received  up  to  January  3l8t, 
1888,  in  response  to  the  appeal,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Y I. 

On  the  13th  December  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  was 
iield,  when  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  was  discussed  at 
iegogth.  A.  very  lai^  majority  of  those  assembled  concurred  in  the 
decision  of vthe  Council  not  to  enter  into  further  negotiations  with  the 
Soyal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  could  not  result 
in  any  satisfactory  arrangement,  but  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  on  its  Chiswick  Gardens  and  on  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
taie ;  to  adopt,  in  short,  a  purely  horticultural  policy. 

At  this  meeting,  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Masters, 
And  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  was  carried — ^viz., 

"  That  this  meetine  approves  of  the  proposals  in  paragraphs  6 
and  8  of  the  circular  of  the  Council,  and  authorises  them 
to  take  steps  to  carry  them  out. 
*^  This  meeting  requests  the  Council  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a  supplemental  charter,  and  meanwhile 
reqpiests  them  to  vary  the  bye-laws  in  sach  a  wav  as  will 
ensure  the  Fellows  having  full  control  over  the  election  of 
tte  Officers  and  Council  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 
Thto  meeting  proposes  the  nomination  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  to  form  a  Committee  to  carry  out  the  above 
BBsolutions." 


in.— SHOWS,  TRIAM,  Ac. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  forlnightly  meetings,  the  folbwing  Shows 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  : — 

April  26th.— National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's  Show. 
July   5th. — ^National  Rose  Society's  Show. 
July  26th.— National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Show. 
Aug.  23rd. — ^National  Co-operative  Flower  Show. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Confer- 
ence on  the  8th  and  9th  of  November,  but  this  was  abandoned,  as  the 
days  fixed  clashed  with  th)  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Arrangements  were  made,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  for  holding  some  Narcissus  triaTs  at  the  Ro  al  Gardens,  Kew,  in 
consequence  of  the  Naroissus  Committee  having  requested  that  the  trials 
might  be  carried  out  there  instead  of  at  Chiswick,  on  account  of  the 
greater  facilities  existing  at  Kew  for  noting  the  results. 

IV.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  SBBD3. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  such  plants  and  seeds 
of  a  rare  and  valuable  character,  as  might  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  for  that  purpose. 

Periodical  lists  of  the  plants  and  seeds  available  for  distribution 
(in  addition  to  the  ordinary  plants  and  seeds  grown  at  Chiswick)  have 
accordingly  been  prepared  when  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  col- 
lected :  and  notices  have  been  inserted  in  the  gaxdeniug  papers,  inform- 
ing Fellows  that  these  lists  could  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

v.— AWARDS. 

The  Scientific.  Fruit,  and  Floral  Committees  have  carried  on  their 
labours  at  Souih  Kensington  as  usual  during  the  year,  and  to  them  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due.  A  great  variety  of  interesting  new 
plants  and  flowers  have  been  submitted  for  adjudication.  The  number 
of  first-class  certificates  awarded  has  been  191. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett  for  printing  free  of  charge  and 
presenting  to  the  Society  600  copies  of  the  awards  of  the  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  from  February  12th,  1884,  to  May  24th,  1887. 

The  Society  in  the  past  year  gave  thirty-five  bronze  Banksian  medals 
to  provincial  societies  and  flower  shows.  That  these  medals  are  highly 
esteemed  is  evidenced  by  the  letters  received,  which  prove  that  much 
emulation  is  caused  among  the  exhibitors  by  the  desire  to  obtain  them. 
This  healthy  competition,  the  Council  feel,  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 
standard  of  provincial  horticulture. 

The  thanks  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Society's  Shows  are  due  to  Messrs* 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Me«rs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  Messw.  Wood  &  Son,  Mr.  Roupell,  and  Mr.  C.  Fidler  for  their 
donations  of  special  prizes. 

VI.— PUBLICATIONS. 
The  Society  has  published  during  the  year  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Journal 
entitled  "  The  Frost  Report,"  on  tho  effects  of  the  severe  frosts  during 
the  winters  of  1879-80,  1880-81,  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Hensloi^ 
M.A.,  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Scientific  Committee  ?  and  Vol.  IX.,  entitled 
"  Pears,"  being  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Pear  Con- 
ference held  in  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  October,  1886,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Society's Gkirdens, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees.  Copies  of  these 
publications  may  still  be  had  by  the  Fellows,  free,  on  application  to  the 

Secretary.  

VIL— IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

In  June  the  attention  of  the  Organising  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  was  called  by  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  apparently  no  pro- 
visions had  been  made  for  the  representation  of  horticulture  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  in  the  Tim^  of  May  30th,  1887.  The 
only  reply  received  was  to  the  effect  that  the  letter  would  be  laid  before 
4^he  Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

Vin.— COUNCIL  AND  FELLOWS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Maroh  22nd,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  C.B., 
vacated  his  seat  in  consequence  of  other  engagements,  and  Mr.  George 
Maw  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  resignations  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  Major  Mason,  and  Mr.  Haughton. 

During  the  year  thirty-three  Life  Fellows  and  thirty-one  Annual 
Fellows  died,  195  Fellows  retired  from  the  Society,  and  twenty-four 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  showing  a  decrease  of  235  Fellows  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

IX.— ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 
A  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  was  presented  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Patron  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of   her  reign.     A  copy  of  thia 
Address  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VIII. 

January  10th,  1888. 

[The  appendices  referred  fo  have  been  published  in  our  columns 
except  that  referring  to  the  list  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  which. 
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COUHITTEE  HBETmOS. 
Buelj  have  bo  man;  varied  sttractions  been  proTlded  In  tbe  cod- 
aervaUi[7  at  the  February  meeting,  and  it  seemed  toat  the  Fellows  and 
frienda  of  the  Society  were  desiruuH  of  showing  an  uniUmlnJBhcd  interest 
in  these  meetingB  now  they  ace  drawing  to  a  close  at  Soath  Kensing- 
ton. Tbe  Apples  alone  constituted  an  eihibitiou  fnr  tbig  season  of  the 
year,  Orchida,  Primulas,  IhSodils,  and  miscellaueoas  hanlj  flowers,  with 
the  brilliant  Chelsea  Bhododendrona,  forming  the  chief  floral  attrac- 
tiima.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of  all  the  Com- 


Fbuit  CoMMlTTKB.—T.  Proncla  Blrera,  Esq.,  in  tbe  chair,  atid 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul,  J.  Wright,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  Smith,  T.  J.  Saltmaiah, 
Sidney  Ford,  J.  Woodbridge,  C.  Roas,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Cbeal,  C.  Howe, 
G.  W.  Cummins,  W.  Denning,  W,  Marshall,  H.  J.  Veitcb,  John  Lea, 
P.  Crowley,  and  J.  WilUrd.  The  display  of  Applet  waa  Tery  eitenilTe. 
upwards  of  400  dishes  being  staged,  and  though  the  hot  lummerhad  not 
been  condnoiTO  to  large  sire,  it  bwi  apparently  been  the  reverse  of  Inimical 
to  the  keeping  propertiea  of  the  frak  Messrs.  Q.  Bunyard  4  Sons,  Tbe 
OldNuiseries,  Maidstone,  placed  on  the  table  adish  of  the  BoyalJnbilea 
Apple,  which  hod  been  before  the  Committee  on  a  prdoM  occasion.  It 
is  a  flne-looking  Apple  of  the  character  of  Golden  Noble  and  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  and  ptesstDably  because  It  was  not  considered  superior 
to  those  good  rarieties  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  James  Davis,  Tfaa 
Qudens,  Bodenham,  Leominster,  sent  a  dish  of  a  seedling  Apple  of  good' 
■ke,  bnt  ai  only  three  fruits  were  submitted  the  Committee  oould  not 
take  cofnliance  of  the  variety.  Mr.  8.  Ford,  Leonardelee,  sent  a  smalt 
dessert  Apple  reeembling  Golden  Drop,  which  was  passed.  Mr.  Blair 
sent  from  Treutham  Gardens  handsome  specimens  of  Calville  Blancbft 
Apples  grown  In  pots  and  gathered  on  FebruarT  IQth.  A  cultural  com- 
nradatlon  was  unanimously  awarded.  Four  (ushes  of  seedling  Ap|de* 
were  placed  on  the  taMf  from  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  Leonanlslee,  but  aa  tbft 
best  In  appearance  was  "  gone  "  in  tbe  centre  and  the  others  not  of  high 
quality  they  were  passed.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Hentmore  Gardens,  sent  speci* 
mens  of  Cockle's  Pippin  and  Blenbelni  Pippin  grown  on  the  Crab  ani 
Paradise  stocks — tbe  trees  of  the  (orroer  sixteen  yean  old,  of  the  Utter 
four  years.  The  fruit  from  the  latter  were  twice  the  size  of  the  others. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  The  Apple  that  was  sent  by  Hr.  A. 
Dean  to  the  last  meeting  was  determinad  to  be  Grange's  Pewmain,  s> 
heavy  well-coloared  Apple.  Mr.  Dean  sent  dishes  of  Keddleaton  Pippin 
and  Bam  Yonne ;  also  two  dishes  of  Onions  Tennis  BsJl  and  Danetfield 

S'Ote  of  thMiks).  Mr.  Burnett,  Deepdene  sent  bunchu  of  I^dy  Downe's 
rapes  from  the  West'sBt.  Peter's  and  Black  Hamburgh  stocks, the  former 
being  thinner  in  skin  and  sweeter  than  the  latter,  which  was,  however, 
good,  and  superior  in  appearance  and  would  keep  better,  Mr*.  Pince  on 
the  Boyal  Muscadine  stock  was  good  in  size  and  quality,  but  not  mora 
so  than  on  its  own  roots.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  tha 
interesting  contribotion. 

The  collections  of  fruit  reached  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  con* 
servatory,  and  the  display  was  a  remarkable  one  for  the  time  of  year. 
Mr.  8.  Ford  staged  twenty-five  dishes  of  Apples  and  four  of  Pcara,  tha 
former  wonderfully  well  coloured,  hot  not  as  a  mle  large,  and  all 
admitably  kept.  Three  bunches  of  lj»dy  Downe's  Grapes  were  sent 
that  bad  been  cut  twelve  weeks,  and  were  in  good  condition.  A  similar 
oollection  as  r^ards  numbers  was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Boss,  Welfonl  Park^ 
Newbury,  but  th»  fruits  larger  in  site,  and  handsome,  Mr.  G.  W.  0am- 
mins,  gardener  b)  A.  E.  Sm'e,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Waltington,  sent 
seventy-four  dishes  of  Apples,  the  majority  small,  but  the  whole  well 
kept,  though  the  low-lying  position  of  the  garden  is  not  favourable  to 
high  cotouring.  Messrs.  J.  Cbeal  A  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  the  sama 
number  of  di^ea-a  good  representative  collection  of  large  and  small 
varieties,  very  well  coloured.  Messrs.  G.  Bnnyard  A  Co.  staged  upvraids 
of  100  dishes,  moat  of  them  very  fine,  and  the  fruit  richly  coloured. 
Hfssn.  T.  Blvers  and  Bon  contribated  nearly  100  dishes  of  Apples, 
including  some  varieties  aa  yet  but  little  knomi,  and  the  whole  wonder- 
fnlly  well  kept  Messrs.  Riven'  collection  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and 
Shaddocks  attracted  much  attention  from  tbe  slie  and  clearly  calonied 
fruit,  the  Maltese  Blood  Oiangea  cut  being  delicious  In  quality. 

Silver  medals  were  granted  to  Hesan.  Riven  and  Bunyard,  aikd 
hronie  medals  to  the  other  exblblton  referred  to,  tbe  honoun  in  each 
case  being  well  merited. 

FuiBAii  Coil  uiTTEB.— Present  :  Q.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Bennett,  J.  Fnser,  W.  Bates,  E.  Hill,  A.  J.  Lendy,  T. 
Baines,  J.  Walker,  W.  Goldrlng,  G.  Paul,  G.  Duffield,  C.  T.  Dmery,  B, 
Dean,  W.  Holmes,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Domlny,  C.  Pilcher,  H.  M.  PoUett,  and 
J.  O'Brien. 

The  amateun' exhibits  were  principally  plants  and  flowers  of  Orchlda, 
amouBSt  them  being  a  choice  group  nrora  Qir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
H.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (Orchid  gruwer,  Mr.  BickerstaJIe),  oaair 
prising  the  following,  In  addition  to  the  two  for  which  certificates  ware 
awarded — namely,  Odontoglossum  crispum  pardallnnm,  and  Dendrobfuni 
chrysodtscuB ;  Pleurothallis  Eoezli,  a  remarkably  distinct  specie*,  quite 
the  giant  of  its  genns  in  tbe  size  of  the  flowera,  which  are  darct  red  and 
fleshy ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  punctatisaimnm,  a  peculiar  variety  witti 
neat  flowers,  white  dotted  with  brown  and  purple ;  Masdevallia 
gareaatna,  green  and  dull  red  large  flowers,  and  unpleasant  odour  ; 
M,  Teontoglosaa,  another  large  flowered  species,  mottled  like  some  ol  tbe 
St^wliaa,  andposaesaingapecaltarodosr  which  has  been  compared  t» 
that  of  an  ola  wine  cask ;  Odontoglossum  macalatam,  with  three 
racemes  of  four  and  six  Oowen  each,  a  very  fine  variety  ;  Cattleya  Pet- 
civallana,  a  beautif al  variety  with  seven  highly  colouied  flowen ; 
the  bright  oraaga  Lnlla  harpophylla ;  Dendiobium  amethys- 
toglossum,  with  narrow  pointed  white  sepals  and  petals,  tbe 
lip  scoop-like  and  purple ;  and  the  bright  Masdevallia  Fraseri. 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine)  sent  » 
wonderfully  fine  panicle  of  the  brovm  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
Stevensi,  which  had  over  fifty  large  fiowera,  and  the  cnltural  commenda- 
tion awarded  was  well  deserved.  From  the  same  garden  came  several 
choice  varieties  of  Lselia  onceps,  including  the  beautiful  Dawsoni ;  and 
Odont<%los*am  orispom  xanthotls,  with  large  white  flowers,  the  Up- 
yellow  Id  the  centre  and  a  few  jellow  spots  on  the  petals  (vote  of 
thanks).    A.  H.  Emee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  wallington,  Borrey  (gardener. 
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Mr.  G.  W,  CmnmiiiB)  tluwed  a  mudl  ooUeotion  of  Orchidi,  compriainz 
two  forms  of  Odootoglonam  CEntedtl  majaa,  oae  having  kU  tbe  flawera 
■ingly,  tbe  other  In  pain.  The  curioiis  yellow  flowered  European 
terrestrial  Orchid,  Ophrya  Intca,  was  reprraented,  together  with  Dcndro- 
cliilnni  glnmaoeam,  the  diminntive  HaadevaiLia  cnloz,  Sophronitia 
▼hiUcea,  the  ehuming  little  Anflrtecum  hyaloides,  and  other*.  C.  M. 
Major,  Ksq.,  Cromwell  Hoiwe,  Crojdoo  (gardcoer,  Mr.  W.  Wright) 
BaM  a  Tsceme  of  Dendrobinm  Hilli,  together  with  a  photograph  of  the 
plant  noted  in  thia  Journal  laat  week.  From  the  Koyal  Oardens,  Kew, 
^ants  were  «ent  of  Liliiun  Thomsoniannm,  the  old  Bletia  verecunda, 
Ccelogyne  lentiginoaa,  a  diminntive  OrchU,  Holothriz  (Tryi.hia)  eccuniia, 
a  flower  head  of  the  handaome  Brownea  grandiccpa,  and  the  pccnliar 
dark  pnrpliah  flowered  Corydalia  Lodcbooriana.  G.  F,  Wilgon,  Esq., 
X'.E.S,,  Wcjbrldge,  exhiblti>d  dried  Bpecineoe  of  a  Japanese  Grass,  which 
was  dejid^  to  be  Enlalla  japonica,  very  giacefnl  for  vaaea. 

Tbe  narserymen'i  jcontributiona  were  oF  a  more  varied  character  and 
added  materially  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe  Show.  Messrs.  J.  Veltch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  scat  from  their  lieantif  al  stores  flowers  and  plants  of  the  nsefal 
greenhonHe  Ehododendrons,  and  two  novelties  were  certificated.  Notice- 
able amongst  other  more  attractive  forms  was  R.  multicolor,  which  has 
Bmall  creamy  white  bell-ahaped  Sowera,  qnitc  distinct  from  the  other  in 
abftpe,  and  It  Is  being  employed  In  the  production  of  a  different  type 
wiU)  moK  shallow  and  open  rather  than  long  and  tubular  corollas  after 
the  jaaminiflonun  character.  With  them  was  tbe  curious  relative  of  the 
FriUllariai,  Eorolkowia  discolor,  which  has  glaucous  Tulip-like  leaves 
and  greenish  flowers.  Several  hybrlrl  Dendrobiums  were  shown,  in- 
cloding  the  fn^tntnt  delicately  tinted  £>.  eussmum  from  D.  endocharis 
and  D.  nobile,  also  D.  euosmum  Icociiptcrum  from  the  same  parents,  but 
in  which  tbe  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  having  a  crimson 
centre  (vote  of  thanks>;  D.  splendidissimnin  (from  D.  aureum  and  D. 
itobile)  was  represented  by  a  small  plant,  and  three  distinct  torois  of 
Odontoglossoia  triumpbans  were  incluiled  In  the  groap.  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  Bt.  Albans,  exhibited  the  handsome  Lycastc  Bklnneri  Imperator 
(certificated)  and  two  plants  of  L.  Bkinnerialba,  with  wonderfully  pnra 
maasiTe  flowers.  A  Tariety  of  Odontogloasum  maculatum  named  anccps 
was  noteworthy  for  the  siie  and  deep  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

A  sQvei  Bankiian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  James,  Fombam 
Boy^,  Slongh,  for  a  grocp  of  Cinerarias,  comprising  some  grand  varieties 
boUk  in  the  sise,  shape,  and  colours  of  tbe  blooms,  A  collection  of 
Primnlas  was  inclnded  vritb  these.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  also 
awarded  to  Ur.  T.  B.  Ware,  Tottenham,  tor  a  beautiful  collection  of  the 
eariler  Dafllodils,  comprising  many  choice  varieties  in  the  different  sec- 
tions, to  which  we  sluul  have  occasion  to  refer  in  another  issue.  Messrs. 
BSLir  ft  Bon,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were  awa-ded  a  bronze  medal 
foTA  «iiniinf  oollection,  bat  not  qnlte  ao  extensive.  Messrs.  Paul  b  Son, 
Cbtahant,  bad  a  groap  of  baidy  flowers ;  and  Messrs.  Cannell  k  Sogs, 
Swanlej,  nme  excellent  Primulas,  Swanley  Giant,  White  Perfection, 
and  BrsU^  Seedling  (certificated)  twlng  the  principal  varieties.  Plants 
of  Cioemria  cmenta  and  tbe  improved  form  were  also  sent. 

Mr.  Boas,  Pendell  Court  Oardens,  Bletcbingler,  showed  specimens  of 
Dombeya  (Astrapna)  WalUcbl,  which  has  cordate  leaves  over  a  foot  In 
diameter,  and  dense  bunch-like  clastersot  salmon-red  flowers,  the  nsefnl 
winter  flowering  Fianciseaa,  and  the  graceful  pale  yellow  Acacia 
verticillata. 

CKBTinCATSD  Plants. — Rhodiydendran  Ruby  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — 
One  of  tbe  iasminlflorura-javanlcnm  hybrids,  with  neat  flowers  of  mode- 
rate *iie  and  rather  more  bell-shaped  than  moat  of  the  others,  but  re- 
markable for  its  rich  dark  shining  scarlet  colouc,  quite  anlque  even 
amongst  the  fine  shades  already  obtained. 

JtModadnHdron  Intogcn  (J.  Veitch  A,  Sons). — A  cross  between  R.  Tcys- 
"■""i  and  B.  Taylori,  one  of  tbe  earlier  productions  in  this  section,  and 
atllla  valued  variety.  The  one  certificated  on  this  occasion  had  unusually 
lai^  flowers,  of  excellent  form,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  bi'oad  and 
rounded,  the  colour  a  clear  delicate  creamy  wbite,  contrasting  admirably 
with  tbe  brighter  tinted  forms. 

Ar^tia  aMmmiUata  (J.  Veitch  ft  Bolts). — A  store  plant  with 
elliptical  leavea  t  or  G  inches  long  by  2  or  3  inches  broad,  the  bright 
green  sartaee  covered  with  small  rounded  projections  aud  dense  whitish 
hairs.  Tbe  fraita  are  small,  glcbular,  and  bright  red,  and  aro  produced 
in  dBBteis  in  tbe  axils  of  tlie  leaves. 

ilmdraUui  nahOe  var.  Cooktaiti  (Sir  T.  I^wrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  and 
H.  V.  Pollett,  Esq.).— An  interesting  Orchid  of  tbe  D.  nobile  type,  the 
■epalspale,  tiotel  with  purple  at  tbe  tips,  the  petals  broad  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  Up  in  appearance,  the  lower  half  of  each  being  a  rich 
pnrE^h  crimson  shade,  the  tips  nearly  white,  the  lip  is  of  good  sbape 
with  a  central  blotch  ot  similar  coloor  to  that  in  the  petals. 

OiiaatcglcMumeritmrnpardaliitum  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart,,  M.P,). — 
The  chief  characterlatics  of  thia  variety  are  foond  In  tbe  bold  spots  and 
ban  npoii  the  sepals  and  petala,  as  tbe  flower  itself  is  of  moderate  size 
and  tu  divisions  are  narrow  compared  with  other  recognised  good 
varieUea  of  0.  crispnm.  The  markbgs  are  of  a  reddish  brown  shade, 
triiich  are  Inonght  into  strong  relief  on  a  pure  white  ground. 

Dendrobiiait  fhryiediteut  (Sir  T.  Ijawrence,  BarL,  M.P.).— A  hybrid 
raised  in  tbe  Boctord  Lodge  collection  some  time  ago  between  D.  Find- 
leyannm  and  D.  AinsworthL  The  Ainsworthl  parentage  predominates 
in  the  chaTacteTS,the  lip  being  mnch  like  that  in  shape  biit  very  different 
in  colouring.  The  greater  portion  ia  white,  with  a  dense  bronzy  red  and 
yellowish  blotch  at  the  base.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blosh  tinted, 
the  whole  appearance  ot  the  Bower  beiae  delicate. 

Lyeatte  SiinMrilmperator  (¥.  Sander  4  Co.),— A  handsome  Tariety , 
with  flowas  ot  good  size,  6  and  ti  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals. 


which  are  ot  a  light  blnsh  tint ;  tlie  petals  broad,  of  an  Intensely  deep 
velvety  crimson  sbade  on  the  inner  surface,  which  is  not  so  noticeabln 
before  they  aro  fully  expanded.  The  lip  is  also  laive,  rosy  crimson, 
mottled  with  white. 

Irit  Hittrio  (Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt). — A  charming  little  early 
flowering  Iris,  that  in  the  beauty  of  the  marking  on  the  falls  is 
equal  to  some  of  the  choicest  Orchids.  The  general  colour  is  purplish 
blue,  but  the  falls  are  of  a  brighter  shade,  mottled  with  yellow  and 
white.  Tbe  flowers  are  also  very  fragrant  and  being  of  dwarf  habit 
it  is  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots. 

Friniula  niumU  Jfraid't  Seedling  (H.  Cannell  ft  Sons).- This 
Primula  also  has  the  name  auricnlasflora,  which  is  not  a  very  inappro- 
priate one.  The  flowers  are  of  great  sixe  and  excellent  loim,  deep 
crimson,  with  a  ring  of  a  darker,  almost  a  broniy,  shads  ronnd  tbe  eye, 
which  gives  It  a  very  distinctive  appearance. 

Tree  Carnation  PhyliU  (C.  Turner).- A  string  and  free  flowering 
Tariety  with  well-formed  flowers,  white,  streaked  with  bright  red  round 
the  margin,  and  very  fr^rint.  A  usefal  variety  for  winter  flowering 
and  cutting  purposes. 

PterU  erftica  nohilit  (H,  B,  May,  Edmonton). — Crested  Ferns  are 
now  so  numerous  that  novelties  of  real  merit  are  rarely  added  ;  the  one 
here  noted  seems  to  differ  chiefly  from  other  forms  of  P.  cretlca  In  the 
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EvB\Ta  O?  THB  Week.— Beyond  the  usual  auction  sales  at  Covent, 
Garden  and  Cbcapilde  there  are  few  horticultural  events  down  for  tlie 
current  week.  Tbe  Royal  and  the  Linnean  Societies  liold  roeetiogs  on 
Thursday  at  i.30  p.m.  and  8  p.k.  respectively.  The  chief  subject  before 
the  lattM  Society  will  be  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  "S.  Ridley  on  "Self- 
tertilisatlon  and  Cleiostogamy  in  Orchids" 

ROTAL  HOBTICCLTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  the  annual   general 

meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Feb.l4th,  at  Sonth  Kensington,  Sir  Trevor 
lAwrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  vrere  duly 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  :— J.  E.  Bonny,  Ksq.,  George  A,  GarMller, 
Esq.,  James  Gibson  Dees,  Esq.,  Bt.  Hon.  Polydore  De  Keyeer,  Alfred 
Easily,  Esq,,  Edward  Bllia,  Esq,,  Walter  Forxe,  Esq.,  John  Pbillpps 
Charles  Graves,  Esq.,  Mis.  John  P.  C.  Graves,  Aognstus  Elder,  Esq., 
Frodk.  J.  S.  Horaman,  Esq.,  R.  W.  Ker,  Esq.,  William  P.  Noihnry,  Esq., 
CoL  C.  H.  Page,  Mr.  John  Peed,  John  Kaddenberry,  Esq.,  Mr*. 
Courtenay  F.  Terry,  John  Woodbridge. 

Thb  Weathbs.— a  correspondent   writes  :— The  weather  in 

Perthshire  vras  mild  but  dull  fur  tbe  first  three  days  of  this  week,  there- 
after  grew  colder.  Some  snow  has  fallen.  On  the  n^hts  of  the  10th, 
llth,  and  13th,  respectively,  10°,  14",  and  7°  of  frost  occurred,  with 
bright  snnahiny  days."  In  IjOndon  slight  Itosta  have  prevailed,  and 
about  an  inch  of  snow  fell  oa  Monday  night  laat, 

Vbitch  Ubhobial  Pbiees  K)b  1888.- We  learn  that  the 

Trustees  tuTe  made  the  following  grants  ot  medals  and  prises  for  the- 
present  year  : — Shropshire  Hortlcnltoral  Society,  one  medal,  with  £B  in 
money  tor  a  collection  ot  vegetables  ;  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland, 
one  medal  with  £5  for  Roses,  and  one  medal  with  £5  for  Grapes ; 
Crystal  Palace,  one  medal  with  £6  for  a  collection  of  fruit )  Hnll  and 
East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  one  medal  with  £5  ;  Bath  Floral, 
one  medal  with  £5. 

KiTioNAL  Auricula  AND  PBii«nw.SociBTr(SouthemSection^ 

Nationai,  Caknation  akd  Picotm  Society  (Bontbem  Section).— 
A  Committee  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Horticnltaral  CluK  on  Tuesday  February  7th.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  both  Exhibitions  under  the  auspices  of  tbo  Royal  aorticnltnral 
Society.  The  Auricula  and  Primula  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  24th  April 
tbe  Carnation  and  Picotee  on  Tuesday  July  24th.  The  scbedulea  were 
revised  and  ordered  to  be  printeil. 

On  Monday  last,  tbe  13th  inst,  at  7  p.m.,  the  National 

Chbtbanthbiium  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  to  receive  the; reports  of  the  Sub-Committees  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  holding  a  provincial  Show,  and  therproduction 
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0f  a  new  official  c&taXofi^ae,  Owing;  to  the  great  demands  on  oar  space 
this  week  we  must  defer  the  publication  of  these  interesting  reports 
until  next  issae;  but  it  may  be  said  that  both  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Sheffield 
and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  hold  the  first  provincial 
8I10W  in  that  town  be  accepted  for  the  present  year.  The  election  of 
B6W  members,  the  Floral  and  Schedule  Committees,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  rules,  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

Thb  Gasdbnbes'  Obphajt  Fund. — Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  writes 

— "  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  notice  in  your  next  issue 
for  the  information  of  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  who  may  be  pleased 
to  attend,  that  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committees  have  been 
fixed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Fridays  in  each  month  (excepting  March 
30th,  which,  being  Good  Friday,  the  meeting  will  be  on  the  23rd^,  at  the 
''Caledonian  Hotel,"  Adelphi,  six  o'clock  p.m.  Nomination  forms  for  the 
first  election  of  six  children  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund  on  July  13th, 
are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  me." 

Thb  Victoeia  Lily  op  thb  Valley.— All  who  have  seen 

this  fine  variety  as  it  has  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Bennett,  or  growing  in  their  grounds  at  Twickenham,  will  admit  its 
great  merit-^its  vigorous  growth  and  strong  spikes  of  fine  bulbs.  It 
is  not  often  that  "market  men,"  when  they  have  superior  stocks  of 
whatever  they  may  grow  to  pass  from  their  hands  very  readily,  but  as 
will  have  been  seen  this  distinct  variety  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  now 
being  distributed.  We  have  had  examples  similar  to  it  from  a  gardener 
in  th6  north,  but  they  may  not  be  identical,  and  at  any  rate  the 
Victoria  is  a  clear  advance  on  the  typical  species. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  12th  inst.,  a  widely  known  pteridologist  and 


f  ION.— On  February  29th,  Mr.  Sidney  Summers,  foreman  in  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  Chiswi.^k,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit,"  and 
on  March  7th,  Mr.  F.  T.  Daniel  will  read  one  on  *'  Some  American  Fruits 
and  Vegetables."  As  Mr.  Daniel  has  travelled  in  the  United  States  a 
Tcry  interesting  paper  may  be  expected. 

Mb.  William  Bbyant  informs  us  that  *»  The  second  Exhibition 

of  the  Rugby  Chbysanthbmum  Society  is  fixed  for  November  2l8t 
and  22nd  next,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  limited  radius  for 
exhibitors,  most  of  the  classes  are  thrown  open,  with  a  special  prize  for 
eut  blooms." 

The  Weatheb  in  Notts.— The  following  summary  of  meteor- 
ological observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  for  January, 
1888,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mallender  : — ^Mean  temperature 
of  month,  37'0°.  Maximum  on  the  9th,  59*4®  ;  minimum  on  the  30th, 
19-8°  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  9th,  89*6®  ;  minimum  on  the  grass 
on  the  30th,  18-6°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  86*4°  ;  that 
of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep,  37-0°  Number  of  nights  below  32°,  in  shade, 
eighteen ;  on  grass,  nineteen.  Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month, 
^irty-six  hours,  or  11  per  cent,  of  po«ible  duration ;  sixteen  sunless 


wi-iter,  Mr.  John  Smith,  formerly  Curator  of  the  Royal  Garde  as,  Kew, 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Eew,  aged  ninety  years.  Mr.  Smith 
retired  from  official  duties  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Gardens  on  May 
16th,  1864,  having  then  been  employed  there  in  several  capacities  for 
forty-four  years,  but  for  the  greater  portion  as  Curator.  He  applied 
himself  strongly  to  increasing  the  collections  of  plants,  which  advanced 
considerably  lunder  his  care,  especially  the  Ferns,  which  he  made  a  special 
study,  and  several  works,  including-  the  "  Historia  Filicum,"  were  pub- 
lished by  him  dealing  with  these  plants.  In  his  time,  too,  the  Museums  of 
Economic  Botany  were  established  and  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith.  Partly  from  the  materials  accumulated 
by  the  latter,  Mr.  John  Smith  produced  after  his  son's  death  the  workr 
"  Domestic  Botany,"  which  has  recently  been  re-issued  as  a  *'  Dictionary 
of  Economic  Plants.*'  Failing  sight  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Smith's  resig- 
nation, but  his  long  service  obtained  him  a  substantial  pension,  and 
since  his  retirement  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis,  pro- 
duced several  works,  notably  one  issued  a  short  :time  since  for  private 
circulation,  giving  the  history  of  the  Kew  collections  during  his  period 
of  office. 

We  are   informed   that    the    highest  award  and  only  prize 

medal  given  for  Aokicultubal  Obasses  at  the  recent  Newcastle 
Exhibition  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading. 

Chiswice  Gabdekbbs'   Mutual   Impbovemext  Associa- 


days.  Total  rainfall.  0*77  inch.  Mazimnm  fall  in  twenty-four  boon 
on  3l8t,  0*34  inch.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind 
ten  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  erxeeded  400  miles  on  three  days,  and  fell 
short  of  100  miles  on  five  days.  Approximate  averages  for  January  : — 
Mean  temperature  37*5° ;  rainfall,  1'71  inch  ;  sunshine,  thirty-five  boors 
(seven  years).  A  dry  month  of  about  average  temperature  and  sun- 
shine. 

Mb.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  sends  us  flowers  of  his  Pbimula 


sinensis  yabieties,  remarkable  alike  for  their  size,  form,  and  colours. 
One  grand  white  variety  has  flowers  2^  inches  in  diameter  of  great  sub- 
stance, some  also  are  beautifully  fimbriated.  The  colours  range  from 
pure  white  to  blush  rose,  mauve,  deep  red,  crimson,  carmine,  and  purple, 
some  also  being  streaked  and  spotted.  The  strain  is  undoubtedly 
excellent. 

^—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  United  Hobti- 
cultubal  Pbovident  and  Benefit  Society  was  held  om  Monday 
evening  last.  We  have  only  space  at  present  to  say  that  the  Society  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  its  character  was  brought  out  by  the  payment 
of  £49  lOs.  6Jd.  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Heale,  being  the  accu- 
mulation of  his  deposits,  or  his  share  of  the  moneys  that  had  not  been 
disbursed  in  sick  payments.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  presided  over  the  meeting 
of  this  excellent  Institution. 

A  COBBBSPONDBNT  informs  us  that  Mr.  William  Jennings,  for 

many  years  foreman  of  the  herbaceous  plant  collection  at  the  Pine 
Apple  Nursery,  Edgware  Road,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Bdgbaston, 
Birmingham,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Mr.  Jennings  was  well  known  in 
the  metropolis,  and  possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  hardy  plants. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOR  POT  PLANTS. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  yalne  of  artificial  manures  for 
applying  to  plants  in  pots  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
gardeners  generally,  considering  the  highly  satisfactorr  results  that 
can  be  obtoined  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  various  Idnds  now  in 
the  market,  and  tne  clean  and  easy  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
applied.  Liquid  manure  made  from  cow  or  sheep's  dung,  or  that 
ootained  from  the  drainings  of  stables,  is  also  excellent ;  but  it  is 
hot  always  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  regular  supply,  and  in  conser- 
vatories and  plant  houses  its  use  is  often  objectionable.  I  do  not, 
however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  write  disparagingly  of  the 
value  of  liquid  manure,  but  I  simply  wish  by  comparison  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  artificial  manures,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — They  are  dean^  in  their  method  of  application,  as 
nearly  all  are  used  by  sprinkling  a  small  quantity  over  the  Bvafnoe 
soil  before  watering.  Thejr  are  also  more  convenient  to  use, 
because  the  plants  that  require  a  little  aissistance  when  they  have 
become  root-bound  can  have  the  necessary  <][uantity  given  to  each 
pot,  and  the  watering  be  carried  on  without  interruption  that  takea 
place  when  a  mixed  collection  has  to  be  watered.  When  using 
liquid  manure  it  is  then  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants  twice,  first 
to  water  those  that  require  stimulating,  and  the  second  time  to 
water  those  that  should  nave  clear  water.  The  action  of  artificial 
manures  is  also  very  quick  on  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  bringing 
sickly  looking  plants  into  health  again  and  starting  stunted  ones 
into  vigorous  growth.  We  have  found  that  equal  quantities  of 
Peruvian  guano  and  Clay's  fertiliser  mixed  together  (and  used  at 
the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  10-inoh  pot)  make  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  Palms,  strong  growing  Ferns,  Richardias,  Azaleas, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  Primulas,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  plants. 
Its  effect  on  those  named  is  quite  magical  by  imparting  to  their 
fronds  or  leaves  that  deep  glossy  green  colour  which  is  a  sure  in- 
dication of  health  and  luxuriance,  and  if  used  at  regular  intervals 
it  will  keep  them  in  good  health  as  long  as  other  conditions  are 
favourable. 

A  mistake  often  made  in  feeding  plants  is  to  give  them  one  or 
two  applications  and  then  leave  them  till  thev  get  into  a  weak  and 
exhausted  condition  for  want  of  continued  nourishment.  Soft- 
wooded  plants,  when  once  they  have  become  established  in  their 
pots,  should  be  continually  fed  till  their  flowers  are  about  half  ex- 
panded, a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  about  once  a  fortnight  and 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  Palms,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  free  growth  by  the  application  of  liquid 
at  each  watering  during  the  growing  season,  and  at  other  times 
when  there  is  little  or  no  growth  going  on,  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  All  plants  grown  for  decorative  purposes  are  particularly 
useful  when  of  large  size  in  proportion  to  the  pots  in  which  they- 
are  grown,  and  therefore  require  the  feeding  system  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  regular  manner,  graduilly  lessening  the  quantity  of  rich 
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food  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  their  being  used  for  embellisliing 
rooms,  so  that  the  plants  will  not  experience  the  check  they 
certainly  wonld  do  were  it  suddenly  withheld. 

Any  plants  that  have  become  sickly  looking  can  often,  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda,  be  quickly  brought  to  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  again  ;  but  being  very  powerful  m  its  action 
this  must  be  used  in  small  quantities,  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
marble  is  large  enough  for  a  12-inch  pot.  This  fertiliser  has  also 
the  effect  of  forcing  plants  on  much  more  <|uickly  than  other 
manures,  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  assisting  those  that  are 
naturally  of  slow  growth.  I  have  not  yet  traced  its  effect  on  many 
kinds  of  Heaths,  but  with  Erica  hyemalis  and  the  numerous 
▼arietiea  of  Epacnris,  a  few  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  given  when  the 

emts  are  makug  their  growth  produce  good  results,  the  growth 
ing  made  very  quickly  and  possessing  a  fine  healthy  appearance. 
I  also  find  that  during  &e  summer  months,  when  soft  water  cannot 
be  obtained  for  them,  a  little  dissolved  in  tne  water  used  at  the  rate 
of  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  2  ^ons  of  water  will  keep  the  plants  in 
capital  httlth  ;  whereas  if  hard  water  is  used  without  the  addition 
of  soda  or  some  other  substitute  the  young  growths  assume  a 
fafiownish  tint  which  is  not  in  the  least  desirable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  kinds  of  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  having 
frequent  changes  in  the  food  supplied  to  them.  A  little  dose 
obaervation  will  soon  convince  anyone  on  that  point.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  when  the  use  of  one  kind  of  manure  is  continued  for 
seyeral  weeks  the  plants  receiving  it  do  not  respond  to  its  stimulat- 
ing influenoes  bo  readily  as  when  it  was  first  given.  When  such  is 
the  ease  give  a  few  waterings  with  dear  water  and  then  apply  some 
other  kind  of  manure,  and  health  and  vi{;our  will  be  cohtmued. 

Perhaps  no  plants  pay  better  for  judicious  feeding  than  Bosesin 
pois,  as  it  is  not  often  convenient  to  have  them  in  very  large  pots  ; 
oat  with  liberal  top-dressinffs  and  feeding  theycan  be  kept  healthy 
and  strong  in  the  same  sized  pots  for  years.    When  the  shoots  have 
grown  a  couple  of  inches  they  should  have  liquid  manure  at  each 
alternate  watering  for  a  week,  then  a  sprinkling  of  ffuano  and 
day's  fertiliser  mixed  as  above  mentioned,  to  be  followed  by  two  or 
three  supplies  of  dear  water.    Soot  water  is  made  bv  placing 
some  soot  in  a  bag  and  soaking  it  for  a  few  hours  in  a  tub,  always 
taking  care  not  to  use  it  strong  enough  to  leave  a  sediment  on  the 
surface  soil  of  the  pots.    If  this  coarse  of  feeding  is  carried  out 
regularly  in  accordance  with  the  above  instructions,  and  other  con- 
ditions are  fiivourable,  successful  results  will  assuredly  follow,  and 
wiU  also  be  the  means  of  producing  plants  of  the  sizes  most  useful 
in  mneh  smaller  pots  tnim  they  are  generally  met  with. — ^H. 

I>I7HIJN. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

Observing  an  artideby  *'  F.  M."  in  the  Journal  recently  respecting 
our  Hollyhocks,  and  in  response  to  the  editorial  request  I  b^  to 
submit  a  short  account  of  my  experience  with  the  disease.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1885  I  observed  a  few  spots  of  the  fungus  on  the 
leaves  of  some  of  our  Hollyhock  plants.  This  was  the  fint  time  of 
attack.  I  removed  the  foliage  thus  affected  and  took  little  further 
notice  of  it,  as  it  seemed  to  make  no  progress  of  any  moment  during 
that  season,  but  to  my  great  consternation  the  whole  collection  was 
attacked  early  the  foUowing  spring.  I  tried  various  insecticides, 
bat  without  effect.  We  propagated  our  usual  quantity  of  spring- 
grafted  plants,  which  went  on  fairly  well,  considering  the  circum- 
atances,  tor  a  snort  time  ;  in  fact  they  were  fine  young  plants  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  spots  of  disease)  hardened  to  the  temperature 
of  a  cold  greenhouse.  This  was  aJbK>ut  the  last  week  in  March  or 
the  first  week  in  April.  The  fungus  then  began  to  spread  with 
great  rapidity  over  every  leaf,  and  appeared  to  successfully  frustrate 
efvery  effort  to  grow  that  the  plants  could  make,  and  my  exhibition 
prospects  for  that  season  were  spoiled.  I  kept  them  in  a  cold  frame 
Dy  themsdves  (they  were  established  in  small  pots)  and  planted  all 
the  old  stools  out  in  the  garden,  as  they,  too,  were  diseased. 

About  the  middle  of  May  I  commenced  operations  with  the 
young  plants  by  cutting  them  all  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots,  leaving  two  eyes  on  each  plant,  and  stood  them  altogether 
outside  in  a  corner,  covering  them  2  or  3  inches  deep  with  light 
soil,  and  there  they  remained  till  they  grew  through  the  soil,  the 
shoots  coming  quite  clean  and  healthy  in  about  three  weeks.  Those 
plants  have  never  again  been  affected  with  disease,  but  during  that 
period  the  old  plante  in  the  earden  were  bein^  destroyed  by  the 
fundus,  and  towards  the  mid<Ue  of  August  the  disease  was  rampant, 
killing  many  leaves  and  a  few  of  the  pttnts.  The  blooms  were  very 
poor  that  season  compared  with  what  they  had  generally  been,  as 
th^  were  checked  when  about  half-devdopcd  tiuroogh  the  loss  of  the 
fohage.  I  set  to  work  in  the  autunm,  about  the  first  week  in 
Seiptember,  and  cut  every  plant  in  the  garden  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  grouna,  oumt  every  stem  and  vestige  of  leaf, 
ihorooi^^  washed  the  stakes  and  stored  them  away,  and  buried 


every  stool  in  fine  soiL  In  a  few  weeks  the  plants  began  to  show 
themsdves,  and  were  clean  and  healthy.  As  they  appeared  we 
lifted  the  plants  late  in  October^  stored  them  in  a  cold  &ame,  and 
have  never  seen  any  disease  since.  I  now  possess  healthy  plants 
that  would  gratify  the  most  enthusiastio  admirer  of  this  noble 
autumn  flower. 

This  system  is  not  altogether  new,  for  my  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Jos.  Oliver  of  Edin^n  Park,  recommended  the  same  practice 
some  years  affo.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  Hollyhocks,  and  a  great 
hater  of  Hollyhock  disease.  I  mav  here  state  that  Mr.  Oliver  is  a 
grower,  also  a  raiser  of  Hollyhocks  of  no  mean  calibre.  He  has 
two  seedlings  of  the  highest  merit — ^viz.,  Eobert  Kyle  and  Agnes 
Kyle,  the  former  a  light  red  of  large  size  and  very  full  and  well- 
shaped  ;  the  latter  a  large  deep  golden  yellow  quite  distinct.  Mr. 
Oliver  was  good  enough  to  let  me  have  these  a  few  years  ago  to 
grow  privately,  and  I  think  very  highly  of  them. 

Having  often  been  asked  if  the  HoUyhock  is  in  as  good  a  form 
now  as  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  ^ears  a^.  I  most  emphatically  say 
"  Yes,"  if  you  look  for  them  m  the  ri^nt  direction.  Daring  the 
above-named  period,  my  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Fenwick,  and  my 
brother,  Mr.  T.  Finhiy,  were  growers  and  exhibitors  of  the  fere  - 
most  rank,  and  they  will  tdl  anyone  that  Hercules  was  always  one 
of  the  very  best  Hollyhocks  grown,  if  you  get  the  true  variety. 
The  late  Lord  Hawke  was  a  formidable  antagonist,  but  he  never  had 
his  flowers  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  the  north  country  growers, 
but  always  dean  and  neatly  finished.  I  have  one  of  Lord  Hawke's 
varieties  now — ^viz.,  Ruby  Queen,  a  splendid  flower,  always  finishing 
well.  Moreover,  I  possess  the  triie  Hercules,  Bullion,  Sii&jestic,  and 
Conquest,  all  of  which  were  grown  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  even, 
amount  the  very  best,  but  some  of  my  seedlings  from  those 
varieties  are  quite  equal  to,  and,  in  some  instances,  better  than 
their  parents.  The  variety,  Mrs.  Maynard,  which  is  a  cross  betweek 
Hercules  and  Bullion,  is  quite  equal  to  the  parents  in  quality,  and 
quite  distinct.  Then,  again,  we  have  Grace  Darling,  which  is,  im 
my  opinion,  the  best  Hollyhock  in  cultivation,  also  Favourite,  a 
dear  silvery  lilac,  almost  unapproached  in  size,  and  certainly  so  in 
colour,  and  Queen  of  the  Ydlows.  A  dergyman  of  no  mean  floral 
interest,  whilst  looking  through  our  collection  before  we  cut  for 
the  Newcastle  Show  last  year,  minutdy  inspected  and  admired  all 
the  varieties.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  in  the  best  form  I  ever  saw 
her,  was  one  of  the  last  the  rev.  gentleman  came  to.  He  stood 
silently  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  exdaimed,  "  Ah  !  I  must  lift 
my  hat  to  this  gem,  for  this  is  the  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  and  truly 
the  queen  of  aU  the  Hollyhocks.*'— George  Finlay,  East  LoAfiom 
Hall^  Darlington* 

CROPS  THAT  PAY. 

South  and  north  borders  were  formed,  not  by  building  costly 
walls,  but  by  erecting  boards  6  feet  high.  Posts  were  inserted 
12  feet  apart,  and  wdl  tarred  before  they  were  placed  into  the 
ground.  To  these  were  nailed  2  by  8-inch  deals,  one  a  foot  from 
the  base,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  from  the  top.  Boards, 
a  foot  wide  and  6  feet  high,  were  nailed  to  these,  the  base  resting 
on  a  single  row  of  bricks  to  keep  them  oft  the  soil,  and  the  whole 
was  well  tarred.  This  is  a  cheap  method  certainly  of  providing 
warm  borders  and  invaluable  positions  for  Tomatoes  and  many  other 
fruits.  Whatever  may  be  ui^ed  in  favour  of  walls,  plants  in  general 
would  not  grow  better  near  them,  or  with  greater  rapidity  attached 
to  them,  than  they  will  near  blacx  boards.  These  absorb  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat  than  brick  walls,  and  the  heat  radiated  warms  the 
air  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  early 
crops  and  the  rapid  maturation  of  fruit.  The  borders,  back  and 
front,  are  10  and  12  feet  wide,  between  them  are  squares  or  flats  of 
ground  25  to  30  yards  in  width.  The  boards  are  sufficiently  high 
to  protect  Potatoes  from  earljr  frosts  when  they  come  with  a  north 
wind.  The  first  one  or  two  m  the  row  may  be  sometimes  caught, 
but  they  are  not  certain  of  escaping  when  frost  comes  with  the 
wind  in  any  other  quarter. 

What  are  grown  on  these  borders  that  pay  ?  and  to  what  purpose 
are  the  boards  employed  other  than  to  provide  shelter  ?  are  only 
natural  questions  to  ask.  At  intervals  of  a  few  years  the  borders 
back  and  front  are  double  dug,  and  when  subjected  to  this  process, 
which  is  done  directly  the  autumn  crop  is  removed,  the  lowest  spit 
only  is  enriched  with  manure.  The  surface  is  manured  when  the 
crop  is  planted,  or  directly  before.  When  the  ground  is  frequently 
trenched  the  lower  spit  can  be  turned  on  the  surface  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  evil  consequences.  The  surface  spit  that  is  turned 
to  the  base  is  naturally  fertile,  and  on  the  top  of  tnis  is  placed  the 
remains  of  Mushroom  beds.  Material  from  which  we  do  not  fear 
mneh  will  be  wadied  away.  The  surface  is  dressed  with  nearly 
fresh  manure.  When  tiM  borders  are  planted  with  Potatoes  the 
manure  is  not  placed  into  the  drills,  as  frequently  practised,  but 
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eproaci  on  the  surface  wid  forked  well  in.  The  Bame  practice  w 
followed  when  the  borders  are  planted  with  Cos  Lettuces  and 
Kidney  Beans  between  them.  The  earliest  Cabbage  Lettnces  are 
produced  by  planting  two  or  three  rows  at  the  foot  of  the  boards, 
as  well  as  in  the  manner  described.  In  this  position  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  are  cleared  from  the  ground  just  before  the  Cos 
Lettuces  are  ready,  therefore  pay  wdl  for  the  trouble  and  ground 
they  occupy.  The  Cos  Lettuces  planted  on  the  open  qnarters  form 
a  capital  succession  to  those  on  the  warm  borders.  These  seldom 
reaUse  less  than  Sd.  per  doten,  and  are  often  fetched  from  the 
ground  at  that  price.  From  this  ground  another  valuable  crop  can 
be  taken,  for  they  are  all  cleared  from  the  ground  by  the  end  of 
June.  But  we  rarelv  occupy  the  ground  fully  with  Lettnces, 
taking  them  prindpiJIy  between  other  crops,  except  on  the  north 
borders,  and  these  are  planted  from  sowings  made  after  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  When  we  phint  the  principal  portion 
of  the  ground  on  the  open  flats  in  every  alternate  row  of  Lettuces 
WB  miss  planting  every  other  plant.  This  allows  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  or  Yeitch's  Antumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  being  planted 
when  they  are  ready,  and  then  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground 
when  the  Lettuce  is  cleared  away. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  south  borders,  and  may  here  say  that 
the  variety  of  Kidney  Bean  grown  is  Osbom'e  Forcing,  and  we 
think  most  highly  of  one  called  Ememld  Oem — a  new  one  ;  the 
poda  are  beautifiUly  green,  better  in  this  respect  than  Osbom'f,  but 
it  is  a  few  days  later.  For  the  main  crop  Canadian  Wonder  alone 
is  grown.  It  is  a  most  prolific  Bean  if  the  ground  is  well  and 
deeply  worked  and  liberally  manured  ;  2  feet  rrom,.  row  to  row  ia 
too  close  to  plant  it  ;  to  give  it  a  chance  of  developing  itself  the 
rows  should  be  6  inches,  or  even  1  foot  further  apsrt  They  will 
piy  well  for  the  room  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  them.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  double  rows  are  planted  in  the  case  of  both 
varieties,  the  former  4  inches  from  bean  to  bean,  which  are 
angled,  and  the  latter  6  inches  apart.     By  placing  them  at  the 

E roper  distance  when  they  are  sown,  which  may  take  a  little 
>nger,  but  thinning  aftenrards  is  dispensed  with.  Boys  are  better 
than  men  for  putting  in  the  seed  ;  they  soon  become  experts  ;  ofier 
them  a  small  priie  of  2s.  or  so  for  the  boy  that  plants  them  most 
quickly  and  best.  Half  the  resources  of  the  Kidney  Bean  are 
never  developed,  especially  in  private  gardens,  where  they  are  onlv 
demanded  now  and  again.  If  they  are  only  attended  to  they  will 
continue  growing  and  fruiting  for  a  remarkable  length  of  time. 
We  gather  twice  a  week,  and  if  a  bean  has  been  missed  and  shows 
signs  of  beiuK  too  old  it  is  not  left  on  the  plants  for  seed,  but 
pulled  off  ana  thrown  away.  They  should  be  picked  close  every 
time,  then  they  will  continue  ^winjj  and  yield  tender  beans,  but 
once  allow  them  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  production  of  seed, 
growth  is  quickly  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  tender  produce  that 
can  only  be  appreciated  will  be  out  of  the  question.  I  know 
nothing  amongst  vegetables  more  objectionable  than  tough  Beans  ; 
they  are  far  worse  than  old  Peas,  but  if  this  simple  mettod  is 
followed  useful  highly  prised  produce  will  result. 

The  early  Potatoes  plantM  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  about 
8  inches  from  set  to  set.  The  sets  are  well  sprit  and  ere  planted 
moderately  deep,  then  earthed  up.  They  are  planted  on  the  ridge 
fashion.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  lasy  method  of  laying  them  on  the 
surface  and  covering  them  over  with  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Those 
that  plant  on  these  principles  have  them  through  the  ground  first, 
and  may  after  be  heard  to  boast,  "  Our  Potatoes  are  up."  But  do 
they  dig  first?  that  is  the  main  object  we  must  keep  in  view. 
I  know  argnmente  in  favour  of  shallow  planting  may  be  adduced, 
and  the  objections  to  the  principle  are  too  strong  to  tempt  me  to 
fjUow  the  plan.  My  object  in  planting  moderately  deep  and 
I  bero-'ly  covering  them  with  earth  is  not  to  have  them  up,  but  to 
keep  them  under  the  ground  as  long  a.i  possible.  They  are  safe 
there,  they  are  not  when  their  tender  tops  are  through  the  ground. 
Directly  they  show  signs  of  coming  through,  more  soil  is  scraped 
over  them  until  this  is  impossible,  then  they  take  their  chance. 
When  once  they  are  through  the  ridges  are  hoed  well  down  to  stop 
small  weeds  that  may  start,  and  then  earth  them  up  again.  They 
are  not  touched  agam  until  they  are  dug.  It  is  surprising  after 
the  last  operation  how  they  grow,  and  people  that  see  them  can 
scarcely  r^lise  that  they  luLve  only  bad  the  protection  that  the 
ground  affords.  They  are  not  so  very  late  in  the  market,  for  all 
from  the  south  borders  averaged  1  jd.  a  pound,  after  the  expense  of 
taking  them  to  the  market  had  been  deducted.  The  variety 
formerly  grown  was  the  old  Asbleaf,  which  by  accident  we  lost ; 
since  then  we  have  grown  a  variety  called  Kidney  Dwarf  Top,  and 
if  it  is  not  the  old  .Asbleaf  it  is  a  very  near  relation.  The  haulm  ia 
no  larger,  and  the  tubers,  which  scarcely  seem  so  long,  are  all 
clustered  close  together. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  other  Potatoes  will  be  deferred  for 
the  present,  but  if  W^cheren,  Eclipse,  or  Autumu  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers havo  not  been  planted  between  these  early  Potatoes,  the 


ground  is  filled  directly  thev  are  dug  with  small  Cabfattge,  such  as 
Heartwell  Early  Morrow,  LitUe  Pixie,  Ellam's  Early,  or  Colewort^ 
generally  the  liwt,  because  they  are  hardiest,  and  often  sell  well  if 
other  vegetables  are  scaroe  ;  but  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
had  larger,  there  is  no  market  for  these  small  but  delicious  little 
Cabbages.  They  are  valuable  crops  and  pay  well  in  some  localities  ; 
but  in  my  neighbourhood  they  look  with  disdain  on  anything  much 
less  than  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead.  When  this  was. dis- 
covered I  decided  to  leave  most  of  the  Cabbage  growing  to  some- 
body else,  and  generally  take  Cauliflowers  aa  the  second  crop,  or  if 
they  are  not  planted  and  showery  weather  follows  the  liftii^  of 
the  Potatoes,  the  border  is  phinted  with  Co*  Lettuces,  or  Turnips 
are  sown.  This  year,  although  very  dry  at  planting  time,  Lettncei 
proved  a  remunerative  crop,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  in  each 
individual  case  must  be  decided  by  the  locality  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  market. 

All  my  difficulties  were  not  overcome  by  the  erection  of  boards 
for  the  provision  of  north  and  south  borders.  Ko,  they  had  only 
just  begun,  and  I  quickly  saw  before  me  another  outlay,  as  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  raising  the  plants,  and  to  this  a  few 
words  must  be  devoted  another  time.— Mask et KB. 


CHI^S 


OTPRIPBDIDK  FAIEBIBASDII. 
A  PLANT  of  this  beautiful  but  rare  Orohid  wu  shown  at  South 
Kensington  last  yeu  by  Ur.  F.  G.  Tanti,  Studiey  House,  HamiiMr- 
smith,  and  from  this  the  drawing  was  prepared  represented  in  the 
engraving  (6^.  18).  It  is  now  over  thirty  years  sinoe  this  Cypri- 
pedium  was  introduced  from  Assam,  and  it  first  Bowered  in  Hr,  A. 
Fairrie's  collection  at  Aigburtb,  Liverpool,  in  whose  honour  it  WH 
subsequently  named.  Owing  to  the  plant  being  of  slower  growth 
than  many  other  members  of  the  same  fsmily,  it  stUl  remains 
scaroe,  and  is  valued  accordingly.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf,  with  small 
light  green  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  Very  conspicuous  and  diatinot, 
boUi  in  shape  and  ooloor.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  a  greenish 
tint,  heavily  and  r^pilarly  veined  with  purplish  crimson  ;  the  petab 
are  curiously  defleied,  with  the  points  upturning,  also  greeniah- 
wbite  with  crimson-purple  veins  and  a  ciliated  nui^in  ;  the  lip  is 
neat  in  form,  greenish,  with  a  few  faint  reddish  veins.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  C.  Fairrieanum  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  choice 
hybrid  C.  vexillarium,  which  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Teitoh  &  Sons' 
establishment  by  Mr.  Dominy  some  years  ago. — L.  C. 

DENDBOBinV  EILLT. 
ToCR  correspondent  "  O."  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  this 
species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Hill  of  Nottingham.  It  is 
figured  in  the  "  Bot.  Mag."  (t.  5261 ),  and  ia  there  stated  to  have 
been  received  at  Kew  from  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker  says, 
"  we  gladly  dedicate  it  t.i  him."  It  is  a  distinct  and  very  pretty 
species,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  flower  at  St.  Albans  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  4  Co.— J.  D. 

Ik  my  note  lost  week  I  was  in  error  in  supposing  the  above  to  be 
named  in  honour  of  C.  G.  Hill,  Esq. 

It  ia  beautifully  iUustratud  in  Bateman's  "  Second  Century  of 
Orohidaceous  Plants,"  plate  105.  The  accompanying  note  may  be 
useful  at  the  present  time,  as  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
between  this  and  D.  speciosum.  "lu  his  notice  of  this  plant  (1861) 
Sir  William  Hooker  wrote  as  follows  ; — '  Many  years  ago  Mr.  J. 
Smith  assures  me  living  samples  of  this  fine  Dendrobium  were  sent 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  ue  Boyal  Gardens  of  Kew,  with  an  opinion 
expressed  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  D.  nndulatum  of  Brown's 
'  Prodromus,'  p.  332.  I  do  not  find  that  they  ever  flowered,  but 
one  thingis  certain,  that  I  possess  in  my  hert»rium  a  specimen  of 
the  true  D.  undulatum  of  Mr.  Brown  with  the  correct  name  in  Mr. 
Cunningham's  handwriting,  and  another  specimen  from  Albany 
Island  from  A.  C.  Gregory,  and  also  from  Port  Curtis,  gathered  by 
Mr.  M'Gillivarv  during  the  voyage  of  the  '  Battlesmtf  e '  (1847). 
It  is  a  very  difierent  species  from  that  now  under  consideration. 
The  D.  undulatum  has,  as  its  name  would  imply,  singulu'ly  un- 
dulated petals  and  sepals  of  very  lurid  colours  and  sharp  swments 
to  the  lobes  of  the  lip,  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Java.  Dr.  Lindlej 
has  ahown  that  his  D.  discolor,  from  the  latter  country,  fig-ired  io 
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I  identioftl  with   Hr.  Broirn'B 


once  reoi^iiiaed  as  distinct  in  conseqoenoe  of  the  gmter  length  of 
„  __  1    .....      .  . ,      ,  M*"^  pMudo-bnlbt  or  stems  and  of  Uje  learea.    The  dense  droopinK 

The  present  plant  must  then  be  considered  a  new  specie*,  and  |  racemes  of  D.  Him  and  the  loader  and  more  tapering  sepaJS, 


Fio.  18— CTPBIPEDIUM  FAIHBIBAJlIDil. 


«•  (mr  living  specimens  were  derived  from  the  ywj  tealoas  botanist  I 
uitd  anperintendent  of  the  botanic  gu^en  at  Horetoa  Bay,  Hr. 
"Walter  HiU,  Sir  WUliam  dedicated  it  to  him.    Even  without  the 
flowers  this  plant,  standing  by  the  aide  of  D.  speciosnm,  may  be  at  | 


together  with  the  lon^  narrow  linear  petals,  are  additional  p<Hnta  of 
distinction.  It  requires,  as  might  oe  expected,  more  heat  than 
D.  Bpeciosnm  bat  most  have,  like  that  species,  a  decided  Mason  of 
reet  in  a  dry  honse." — G-. 
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CTBTOCHILUM  MAOULATUM. 

'  This  old  species  js  also  In  flower  fit  St.  Albans.  It  first 
flowered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rpyal  Horticultural  Society, 
from  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  near 
Vera  Cruz.  The  flowers  have  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  densely 
blotched  reddish  maroon ;  the  lip  white  and  yellow.  It  is  a 
yigorous-growing  plant,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  have  an  ex- 
odQent  effect,  and  if  it  is  winter  or  early  spring  flowering,  will  be 
very  useful  to  arrange  amongst  other  plants  producing  more  gaudy 
coloured  flowers.  It  has  'nwa  referred  to  Oncidium,  and  is  in 
cultivation  under  the  name  of  Oncidium  maculatum. 

EPIBENbHUtf  ENOBESI. 
A  lovely  little  Orchid,  Jiowan  flower  with  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co. 
The  whole  plant  might  he  packed  into  an  ordinary  snuff  box,  and 
its  lovely  amethyst  flowers,  in  colour  like  those  of  Saccolabium 
ooaleste,  are  borne  on  stems  about  2  inches  hig^.  Ifc  was  growing  in 
the  warmest  house,  and  with  it  in  charming  contrast  were  numer 
rous  examples  of .  a  recent  introduction  of  the  firm,  Angrsscum 
Sanderianum.  It.  was  recently  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
where  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit.  It  wras  described 
in  this  Joarna|  recently ;  but  I  can  add  from  experience  that  it  is 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  and  flowers  most  freely,  quite  small  plants 
prodttcmg  strong'  spikes  of  its  glisteniog  white-  flowers  :  they 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  The  lovely  tiny  A.  hyaloides  was,  as 
usual,  flowering  itself  to  death.  Amongst  them — ^it  is  quite  a 
gem  in  its  wav — another  recent  species,  A.  Seottianum,  was  flower- 
ing quite  freely.  This  is  now  muoh  more  plentiful,  and  moderate 
in  price. — J.  D. 


plants,  and  from  eight   to  ten  large  peas  in  each  pod  of  exquisite, 
flavour.     I  think  if  •  Mr.  G.  Gamer  tries  the  firm  ground  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result,  of  course  giving  them  every  attention  with 
water  and  liquid  manure. — John  Swan. 


SIZE  V.  QUALITY— FRXHT  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Whsn  I  referred  to  Mr.  Thomson's  article  I  had  in  mind  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  1  had  seen  as  large  and  as  black  as  could  be 
found  hanging  in  the  vineries  at  Drnmlanrig,  as  well  as  other  fruits, 
also  large,  including  Pines  as  big  as  24-8i2ed  pots,  therefore  I  thought 
the  opportunity  a  i^AVOurable  one  for  asking  if  your  correspondent  could 
find  fault  with  and  recommend  such  fine  examples  of  culture  to  be 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  and  as  his  opinions  would  have  weight, 
I  also  thought  it  advisable  to  learn  whether  he  considered  Tomatoes 
ripe  and  fit  for  table,  dessert  fruit ;  but  as  no  answer  is  given  on  that 
subject,  I  have  no  alternative  hut  to  act  on  the  advice  in  hand,  and 
when  I  exhibit  again  at  Newcastle  I  shall  include  Tomatoes  in  my 
collection,  and  if  they  are  not  recognised  "•  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire." 

If  '*  Old  Hand  *'  could  claim  the  same  title  for  his  head  he  could  have 
seen  that  mj  Pears  at  the  above  Show  were  all  distinct  varieties,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  most  easy  task  for  the  most  casual  observer 
to  have  distinguished  the  difference  between  any  of  the  dishes  staged  by 
me,  as  the  following  list  of  names  will  show : — 1,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien ; 
2,  Doyenne  d'Hiver ;  3,  Doyenne  d*Et^ ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ; 
5,  Citron  des  Carmes ;  6,  'Jargoi^elle ;  7,  Windsor ;  8,  Early  Crawford. 
In  addition  to  these  we  haa  the  following  also  ripe  at  the  end  of  August ; 
—Lammas,  Beurr^  Giffard,  Huntingdon,  and  Green  ChlBels-Hso  in  my 
case  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  attempt  at  fraud,  as  my 
friend  insinuates.  *'  Old  Hand*"  is  doubtless  awaxe  of  the  fact'  that 
there  are  few  better  collections  of  Pears  than  we  possess,  and  in  favour- 
able seasons  the  sizes  he  boasts  of  are  by  no  means  exceptional, 
especially  for  Beurr^  Diels.  In  common  with  many  other  gaiaeners  I 
am  kept  pretty  well  informedof  markets  values,  and  I  can  get  double  the 
price  for  Bon  Chr&tien  that  I  can  for  Beurr^  Diel,  although  the  latter 
attains  twice  the  slxe  of  the  former.  But  what  has  market  value  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  reasonable  to  exhibit  a  horse  in  a 
class  for  pigs,  and  claim  the  prize  because  the  horse  was  of  infinitely 
more  value  ?  The  comparison  is  quite  as  justifiable.  I  took  the  pre- 
caution to  inquire  of  the  Secretary  whether  the  rules  would  be  adhered 
to.  That  gentleman  replied  in  the  affirmative  that  *'  all  fruit  must  be 
ripe  and  fit  for  table;"  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  I  am  the  only 
exhibitor  who  staged  fifty  dishes  of  ripe  fruit,  as  stipulated,  for  the 
Jubilee  Prize.  I  anticipate  the  usual  compliments  to  be  forthcoming, 
that  my  exhibits  received  the  awards  they  were  worthy  of.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say  at  present. — J.  H.  Goodaobb, 


STRATAGEM  PEA. 


In  reference  to  Mr.  G.  Gamer's  remarks  in  last  week's  issue  anent 
the  failure  of  Stratagem  Peas  with  him,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
remarks  if  you  consider  them  'worth  inserting.  I  have  grown 
Stratagem  Peas  a  few  years  here  in  trenches  with  liberal  quantities  of 
manure  with  the  results  as  described  by  Mr.  Gamer,  with  the  addition 
of  brown  spots  on  the  pods,  the  produce  being  diminutive  and  of  inferior 
flavour.  I  tried  them  in  different  ways  without  the  desired  result  till 
I  chanced  to  sow  some  Peas  in  a  bed  that  had  been  well  manured  the 
previous  spring  for  growing  show  Onions,  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration tthan  clearing  off  weeds.  Nicks  were  made  3  inches  deep,  and 
th^Peas  Bown  3  indies  apart,  6  in<;he8  between  the  rows,  the  soil  filled 
i^i  and.xnade  as  firm  aa  before.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
— stems  as  thick  as  Raspberry'  canes,  3|  feet  high,  with  forty  pods  to 
a  plant,  15  to  18  inches  across  the  foliage,  with  tendrils  like  Cucumber 


THWAITE  HOUSE,  COTTINGHAM. 

PiCTUBESQUBLT  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  and 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  the  busy  seaport  town  of  Hull,  stands 
the  delightful  country  residence  of  Sir  Albert  E.  Bollit,  M.P.  On 
entering  the  grounds  the  visitor  is  at  once  sarprised  at  the  vast  extent 
of  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  for  beanty  and  extent  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the  East  Biding.  When  passing  to  the  drive  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mansion  two  splendid  plants  of  Phormium  tenax  are  seen, 
which  are  strikingly  effective  in  the  position  they  occupy  on  a  strip  of 
lawn  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  uovma  is  clothed  with  plants,  such 
as  Ivy,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Tea  Boses,  and  Syrus  japonica  and 
Maulei  in  fruit.  On  reaching  the  northern  side  a  splendid  view  of  the 
extensive  grounds  is  obtained,  and  the  fine  Palms,  Dracssnas,  Phor- 
minms,  Aleves,  and  standard  Bays  dotted  about,  with  water  in  the 
hackgionnd,  impart  to  the  whole  place  a  tropical  appearance  not  easily 
forgotten,  and  causes  one  to  think  whether  the  style  of  ornamentation  la 
not  more  effective  than  the  stereotyped  bedding  so  generally  seen. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  fiower  garden,  the  beds 
arranged  ronnd  a  large  fountain,  m  the  base  of  which  are  growing 
Nymphseas,  Herpestis  refiexa,  and  other  aquatics,  and  many  fine  golden 
01^,  golden  tench,  and  other  rare  fish.  In  the  bedding  arrangements 
Crystal  Palaoe  Gem,  Bobert  Fish,  Flower  of  Spring,  McMahon,  and 
West  Brighton  Gem  Pelargoniums  were  largely  used.  Tropaeolnm 
V^uvius,  Coleus  Yerschaffelti,  Lobelias,  and  Altemantheras  have  also 
^en  used-  with  good  effect.  BaJsed  circular  beds  of  Pelargonium 
Benry  Jacoby  were  effective.  Forming  a  half  circle  to  those  beds  on  the 
opposide  side  from  the  house,  are  immense  Agaves,  splendid  specimens 
brought  from  the  Biviera.  Another  large  b«l  filled  with  succulents 
and  ^ged  with  varieties  of  Mesembryanthemums  contains  many  gems 
of  this  interesting  class  of  pluits,  including  a  good  specimen  of  Agave 
lEerox.      Of  course  a  summer  view  is  here  described. 

The  lake,  some  five  acres  in  extent,  is  fed  by  powerful  springs  and  ft 
small  stream  which  enters  on  the  western  side  of  the  grounds  and  passes 
through  them,  the  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  is  abundantly  stocked 
with  fish,  including  the  American  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontanalis),  the 
great  lake  trout  (Salmo  ferox\  the  land-locked  salmon  (Salmo  lacustris), 
the  white  fish  (Corregonus  albns),  golden  orfe,  tench,  Ace.  Feeding  is 
done  on  an  extensive  scale,  pisciculture  being  a  pursuit  with  Sir  Albert^ 
who  is  Vice-President  of  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association  at  South 
Kensington  and  Delaford  Park. '  Many  species  of  waterfowl  ot  the  rare 
kinds  also  find  a  happy  home  here,  and  breed  upon  the  islands. 

Wending  our  way  over  rustic  bridges  we  find  Bhododendrons  and 
Ghent  Azaleas  in  enormous  quantities,  in  fine  variety  and  surprisingly 
vigorous ;  Lilinms  of  various  kinds  planted  amongst  them  give  a  grand 
effect,  whilst  the  Heather,  red  and  white,  with  which  many  of  the  ^bmb- 
beries  are  edged,  luxuriates  in  a  manner  seldom  seen  off  its  native  moor. 
Bilberries  and  Cranberries  are  also  seen  in  fine  clumps.  Large  beds  of 
Boses  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  in  all  the  finest  varieties  and  all 
edged  with  Gloire  de  Dijon.  These  are  tied  down  to  a  wire  10  inches 
from  the  ground.  In  that  way  they  are  easily  protected  from  the  frost, 
and  by  keeping  the  growths  tied  down  they  produce  enormous  quantities 
of  blooms. 

Leaving  much  that  is  attractive  outside,  we  find  many  plants  in  the 
houses  es^cially  interesting.  Orchids,  Pidms ;  also  Ferns,  Peaches, 
Oranges,  Vines,  and  greenhouse  plants  all  have  houses  devoted  to  their 
culture,  whilst  numbers  of  pits  and  frames  aie  required  for  the  production 
of  pUmts  for  decorative  purposes.  The  Palm  stove  contains  many  fine 
specimens,  which  have  already  made  their  mark  in  the  exhibition  tent* 
(XMOos  Weddelliana,  7  feet  across,  with  about  thirty  leaves ;  Kentia  can- 
terburyana,  7  feet  high,  with  .twelve  fine  leaves ;  a  splendid  Iiatania. 
borbonica  12  feet  across,  with  eighteen  fine  leaves ;  Areca  Yeischaffelti, 
Thrinax  elegans,  and  many  othera  all  in  the  finest-  possible  condition. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  rare  and 
heautiful  Cocos  neo-caledonica,  with  5}  feet  stem,  carrying  a  splendid 
head,  and  some  fine  Crotons  beautifully  coloured,  fine  Ixoras,  Anthn- 
riums,  Stephanotis,  and  Bondeletias,  all  fine  specimens.  These  with  an 
I  exceptional  collection  of  economic  plants  and  large  Bananas,  Iponueas, 
Clerodendrons,  and  Combretum  purpurenm  on  the  rafters  furnish  the 
house. 

The  greenhouse  contains  fine  specimen  Heaths  in  grand  condition ; 
also  large  Tree  Ferns,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  a  good  collection  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  generally,  hybrid  Bhodolendrons,  and  a  splendid  speci- 
men Dasvlirion  acrotrichum.  Lapagerias,  Tacsonias,  and  other  climbers 
occupy  the  roof.  The  fernery,  a  winding  structure  60  feet  in  height,  is 
entered  from  the  greenhouse,  and  presents  a  pretty  sight,  the  back  wall 
covered  with  Ficus  repens  and  Caladium,  and  Begonias  freely  inter- 
spersed among  the  Ferns  in  rockwork.  On  the  front  stage  are  healthy 
Gleichenias,  Dicksonias,  &c.  In  the  centre  U  a  tank,  in  which  we  note 
aquatics  and  fish  again  thriving  together,  Aponogeton  distachyon^ 
Limnocharis  Humboldti,  and  others,  with  golden  orfe,  tench,  and  other 
fish. 

The  Orchid  house  contains  Cattleyas,  Laslias,  Cypripediums,  On- 
cidiums,  Phalaenopsis,  &c,  with  Nepenthes  well ''  pitdier^,"  whilst  on 
the  roof  Dipladenias  bloom  profusely,  splendid  flowers  of  hybrids, 
amabilis  and  Begina  being  counted  by  the  dozen.    Another  division  is 
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<"""PW  ^th  AllamandM  ;  Hendereooi,  DobUta,  Sehatti,  chelsonl,  and 
BMndlfltm  BTB  all  (rrown.  Sucbarig,  DandrobiaiOB,  and  small  Palma 
occnpr  the  Btages.  Tho  orangety  ia  filled  with  apeciiiieiia  In  tnba  (the 
IwgBit  9  feet  by  7  feet),  and  include  the  Haltese  Blood,  Jafta,  Brazilian, 
UtabBit«,and  Tangeiine,  the  flowers  and  fmiU  from  those  being  highly 
•I^^a™-  There  are  alio  fine  Lemons  and  Citrons.  The  Peach  trees 
and  vines,  are  in  fine  condition,  all  recently  planted  and  carrying 
splendid  crops.  The  fruit  garden  is  well  stocked  with  pyramid  Pears 
and  Apples,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Coi'a  Orange  being  the  fsvonrite 
Taneties.  Qnincea,  Medlars,  Mulberries,  and  Blackberries  are  also 
grown,  and  the  kitchen  garden  has  the  stamp  of  good  maiiMenwnt 
thiongbont, 

Uochnore  might  be  written  abont  this  InterevtinK  gaidan,  bnt 
•noogo  has  been  said  to  show  iB  owner  Is  a  geDeroas  pocron  of  horticnl- 
tnie.  The  gardens  ara  andeithe  management  ot  Hr.  A.  OieaTes,  who 
la  to  be  congratulated  on  the  condition  of  everything  under  his.  charge. 


— VaiToa, 


9»ei7  garden,  large  or  small.  Moss  Roses  should  be  acoorded  a 
poBitioD.  However  beantifal  other  Roses  may  be,  none  snrpaeses  or  are 
more  admired  than  the  blooms  of  these  charming  Roses.  Although 
there  are  nambers  of  rarietiee,  there  are  not  mow  than  fonr  that  are 
leally  worth  growing,  eicept  perhaps  as  objects  In  the  sbrobhery  noA 
otbec  bordeis.  The  two  best  are  the  Old  Moss  and  While  Bath,  These 
two  are  tme  Moss  Roses.  None  of  the  others  can  be-  compared  with 
them  for  the  quantity  or  beanty  of  the  moss  that  smTounds  their  buds. 
The  Created  Moss  is  most  pecallar,  and  shoald  be  inclnded  by  all  who 
grow  Moss  Roses. 

FOTcHmbing  op  a  pilhu'OT  for  covering  a  fence,  Baron  de  Waasenner 
is  decidedly  the  most  aaltable.  It  Sowers  freely  when  grown  on  this 
prinolple,  and  tho  blooms,  which  we  produced  fn  olnsters,  are  fairly 
well  mossed.  Olotre  des  Hoiusenses  forces  better  than  any  other 
wtety.  Although  Moss  Roses  an  not  well  adapted  for  very  early 
tatang,  tnis  one  flowers  freely,  and  may  be  had  in  presentable  con- 
dttfcw  Mfter  the  middle  of  March,  and  rt  Is  even  more  beautiful  than 
wtan  allowed  to  Sower  naturally  ontside. 

I^BJ  is  conspicuous  for  Its  colour,  and  being  a  [rood  grower  fs  well 
•^«ed  for  shrubbery  borders.  The  bods  are  not  well  massed,  besides 
tte  moss  suironnding  them  it  too  dark  and  too  short  to  present  snch  a 
uumiag  appearance  as  either  of  those  flwt  named,  Thh  has  also 
■BOtW  Rieat  defect,  for  It  appeals  to  be  a  general  favourite  with 
•pbtfes.  The  buds  arc  veir  gummy,  and  are  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
This  objeetionable  feature  n  not  decreased  afterwards. 

Blanobe  Horcsu  came  out  with  ithe  highest  CKdentiali,  but  those 
Wjoerow  It  by  the  side  of  White  Bath  will  find  that  It  cannot  be  com- 
{MMd  with  that  eicellent  variety.  It  is,  however,  worth  a  place  In  the 
Miinbbery  border,  (or  it  Is  one  of  the  etroogeat  growers.  It  quinkly 
forme  a  laice  and  Impoaing  bush  ;  it  flowers  freely  if  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  and  not  pruned  too  severely.  Although  a  strong  (frower  it  to 
•imoat  certain  to  be  severely  attacked  bv  mildew.  It  has  always  been 
OM-of  the  Erst  in  our  moderately  light  soil,  while  the  Old  Moss  and 
White  Bath  have  not  been  attacked. 

Ail  the  varieties  named  do  vary  well  vrorked  on  tbe  Briar,  except  the 
two  old  ones,  which  do  not  appear  to  grow  freely.  With  as  at  least 
tbey  do  beat  on  their  own  roota.  Both  are  weak  growers,  but  in  rich 
latlle  soil  they  paah  up  mouentely  strong  shoots  from  the  base,  I 
have  gifewn  nearly  every  variety,  and  find  all  do  well  when  planted  the 
■ame  as  other  Roses,  eicept  the  two  I  have  recommendedaa  tbe  best, 
which  appear  to  do  best  when  they  are  practically  laid  In  or  planted  fn 
«  aloplng  direction,  being  cnrefoi  not  to  bury  the  roots  deeply.  By  this 
method  they  appear  to  throw  np  best  from  the  bnse.  Oelinl  has  prwval 
tbe  poorest  grower  of  all,  for  It  failed  vritb  n^  tioth  on  its  own  roots  and 

In  pruning  Moss  Rosea  we  have  found  it  to  be  I  be  beet  vMej  to 
prune  rather  severely.  All  tbe  weakest  shoots  should  be  cutback  (oone 
«yc,  while  strong  ones  for  pefiging  down  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
1  foot  Of  IB  Inches.  We  prefer  to  plant  closer  together  than  would  be 
tbe  ease  if  tbe  Ehoots  were  left  nearly  their  whole  length  when  p^ged 
down.  Baron  de  Wawenoer,  although  It  flowers  freely  when  but 
ellghtly  pruneH,  his  n  tendency  lo  become  hare  towards  the  base  unless 
tbe  shoots  are  trained  ns  much  as  ooesible  in  a  horizootal  poaition  after 
pruning.    This  induces  the  hack  eyes  to  break  freely,  which  not  only 

'""""" e  buds,  but  the  growtha  startlnjf  from  the  base  npon  which 

will  be  produced  the  follovrlng  season.— B,  P. 


the  Bowers  n 


SOnrRSIS  DE  LA  UALMAISOS. 
In  moat  gardens  this  grand  old  Bourbon  Rose  Is  generally  seen  l_,. 
treated  as  a  dwarf,  being  proneil  closely  back  every  year.  I  think  it  is 
hot  generally  known  thnt  it  Is  a  splendid  Rose  for  training  to  a  pillar 
or  i^nst  a  wall.  Even  for  this  porpoae  It  is  not  necenary  that  it 
should  have  a  sunny  or  warm  aspect,  for  it  will  grow  and  flower 


wnaiingly  even  on  a  north  walL     Uutll  that  seveie  winter  of  a  few 

years  ago,  when  the  thermometer  fell  below  zero,  we  had  a  plant  that 
had  reached  a  height  of  1*  feet  against  a  wall  with  a  norti-castem 
aspect ;  and  although  this  would  not  ba  regarded  a  favourable  position* 
it  was  sadly  overshiied  by  HoUiee.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  flowers 

Erofusely  twice  yearly,  in  e*rlj  siunmet  and  again  in  autumn,  in  fact 
ing  after  aligbt  froeCe  have  set  lo.  In  some  seasons  J  bare  gatltared 
very  creditable  Roses  frran  this  tree  in  Cecember.  Althaagb  I  had 
about  a  hundred  of  this  variety  on  tj>e  Briar  and  upon  their  own  rooU, 
tbis  old  plant  always  produced  the  largest  bloqms. 

Although  the  Bourbons  are  looked  npon  as  rather  tender  Roees,  and 
are  iBCouunended  generally  to  be  touted  in  light  rich-soi^  it  has 
Btzuck.me  that  it  may  be  the  bettor  treatment  that  renden  them  }£S 
hardy  than  they,  would  otherwise  be.  Light  rich  soil  unquestionably 
encouragee  a  soft  suooolent  growth  that  cannot  endure  severe  weether. 
Tho  old  tree  to  which  1  have  refeirod  must  have,  braved  many  a  winter, 
and  probably  this  was  largely  due  to  the  igood-soil  in  which  i£  was. 
growing.  It.  was  planted  in  a  narrow  border  about  10  inches  wider 
with  a  nnmber  of  other  varieties,  and  to.  my  knowledge  had  no  manure 
applied  to  its  root*  for  over  ton  jeMB.  Ftom  this  l»rdet  it  pould. 
ramble  into  a  gnvel  walk,  and  beyond  this  there  are  ■aa  attractions  that 
would  Induce  Uie  route  to  travel,  No  doubt  the  wood  made  was  firm, 
although  the  aspect  vras  not  favonrahle  for  ripening  it  ^ell,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  n-ood  may  be  the  secret  of  the  fine  flavi-eis  it.  used  to 
produoe,— R.  G,  W,  ... 

SSORTENINO  BEBDI.INQ  BBUtt  BOOTS. 
A  CORRBSFDNSENT  In  a  recent  issue  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of 

Etanting  the  seedlmg  Briar  without  cutting  or  shorl^eAlng  the  tap  roota, 
a  his  case  evidently  tbe  tap  root  is  no  drawback.  But  really  it  is  so. 
If  this  correspondent  wishes  to  get  tbe  same  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  leaving  the  roots  of  the, Briars  loug't>e  baa  only  to  plant 
ordinary-grown  plants  abont.  18  inches  deep.  -  He  may  try  thia  for.  one 
season  \  after  that  I  tJiink  he  will  discover  t^t  wh^  Canon,  or  rather 
Dean,  Uole.says  in  his  ."  Book  on  Roses"  is  correot.  What  the  Dean 
says  is,  "  Plant  a*  near  the  surface  as  possible ;  deep  .planting  means 
disease,  debiltty.  aad  death  "  I  say  ditto  to  that.  The  soil  I  cultivate, 
where  I  have  grown  Hoses  for  some  years,  is  a  hajren  ro(*  on  which 
long  cultivation  has  acoumnlated  about  6  Inches  of  soil.  During  the 
dry  burning  season  we  bad  In  1887  my  Rosee,  planted  near  the  surface. 


BUDDING  R0SB3  ON  BEEDLINa  BBIAB- 
A  COBBBBPOHPBHT  "  R."  (pane  S6),  asks  for  informatjon  on  this 
Bubject,  I  have  read  aomewh^  directions  for  cookii^  a  hare,  which 
begin  "  Fiiat  catch  your  hare,"  I  ain  afraid  my  friend  is  somewhat  In 
the  poeitioo  of  the  cook  who  baa  not  yet  caught. the  hare.  If  the  seed 
were  dried — that  is,  not  sown  Immediately  it  waagathered— It  will  moot 


I  thinkiUBder  the  ciiQuiustAnDese  to  go  o^  to  give  directions  as  to  the 
budding  cf  the  Briwa  which  are  jiet  to  grow,  tboie  will  be  time  enough 
for  that  thia  time  next  year.  The  best  plan  "  B.'.'  can  follow  Is  to  sow 
the  seed  outside  In  a  bed,  and  when  the  Briats  grow  and  are  stro|ig 
enough  they  may  be  budded  where  they  grow,  or  transplanted  at  any 
time  uf  the  year  when  iiloses  are  moved.  -  -No  doubt  the  richer  tt^ 
land  where  tl)e  Briaia  are  sown  the  stranger  will  be  tlie  growth.— 
D.  GiLUODB,  ^Djr. 

GLD  AND  NEW  liAWSS. 

The  value  of  lawns_Iai  use  and  .auwcueot.depends  cbleSy  on  the 
keeping,  though  some,  through  natural  advantages  of  situation,  give  no 
trouble  as  compared  with  «ttafn;)eBs  fayoor^bly  located.  Our  climate 
and  soil  are  peculiarly  f^ou'rahle'  to  grasses,  so  Ihat  there  Is  no  excuse 
fora  bod  lawninsny  position  in  these  island*  Dalaies,  Plantain*,  and 
otheriweeds  are  a  great  disflgurement,  aod  equally  objectloasible  are  the 
ooaner  gisasee.  Moss  in  muny  may  be.  seen  jvety  mncb  niur»  abundant 
^n  gra^  and  liehj^n  la  not  absent  in  soiua  cases.  These  is,  no  satis- 
fMtion  in  an  uneven,  weedy,  patchy,  inossy  Uwji,  There  t^  lawn^  that 
only  Ipoked  well  once— i.«.,  a  brief  period  after  formation.  '  Probably 
the  soil  had  no  particular  preparation,  draining  was  not  OouBldeied,  lio 
care  vras  taken  to  provide  a  regular  depth  of  boII  foriayingtjurf  or  sowing 
seeds,  and  the  location  whence  the  turf  was  taken  was  notoonaideied. 
Bome  lawns  get  Into  a  bad  state  through  neglect.;  the  a>il  is  good,  the 
drainage  all  uiat  is  desired,  yet  the  lawn  is  poor  and  thin  of  the  coveted 
herbage  to  malat  a  close,  firm,  yet  elastic  turf.  Poverty  is  tJie  cause  of 
so  many  lawns  being  as  they  are  ;  what  they  want  is  cultivation,  the 
frequent  cutting  and  clearing  off  is  impoverishmaut.  Some  soils  will 
bear  tbe  removal  without  showing  distress  for  a  long  time  ;  indeed, 
some  lawns,  from  tho  particular  quality  of  the  soil,  will  Improve  for 
many  years,  but  the  majority  are  not  in  that  condition. 

Unevek  Lawhs.— These  are  sucE  as  have  IneqnalltiM  from  Uie 
subsidence  of  the  soil  over  drains,  filling  up  hollows,  taking  out  trees, 
or  alterations,  ftc,  and'which  ate  not  so  ptouonnoed  as  to  aeeeelltate 
taking  up  the  whole  of  tbe  turf,  leveling  and  relaying.  SuA  alighi 
aneveaness  as  a  sank  drHlo,  an  tnequality  occasioned  by  the  ramoval  of 
a  tree,  when  rectified,  oonvertaau  othenrise  nnserrieeable  lawn  Into  OOB 
suitable  for  tennis.  Paring  tbe  tnrf,  filling  with  soil  similar  in  quali^ 
I  that  tonnlng  tbe  lawn,  and  firmly  so  as  not  to  settle,  Telaytng  ana 
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beatioff  will  do  wonders ;  but  work  of  thii  kind  needs  to  be  done  expe- 
ditioQUV,  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  give  the  turf  a  chance,  as  when  it 
is  done  late,  or  after  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  there  ia  danger  of  its  not 
being  equal  witii  the  rest,  or  watering  must  be  resorted  to.  Do  not 
employ  rich  soil :  it  will  canse  the  gnus  to  grow  tanklj,  and  mar  the 
appearance,  both  before  and  after  catting,  for  a  long  time. 

HOMT  ▲KB  Patcht  LAWva— If  there  be  much  moss,  scratch  it 
off,  or  as  much  as  possible,  with  an  iron  rake.  Treat  the  plaoes  bare 
of  nass  similarly.  Those  that  have  the  grass  worn  off  shoold  be  pointed 
or  ughtened  with  a  fork,  applying  a  dressing  of  qnicklime  and  wood 
ashes  in  eqnal  parts,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  red.  Failing  those, 
apply  a  pound  each  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash.  This  should 
be  done  dt  March,  or  better,  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  in  a  fort- 
night follow  with  a  dPMsing  of  well  decayed  manure,  that  will  work 
in.  Iieaf  soil,  or  the  rubbish  heap  material  reduced  to  soil  or  passed 
through  a  {-inch  sieve,  will  do.  Five  bushels  per  rod  (six  hundred  per 
acre,  about  twenty  tons)  is  a  maximum  quantity.  Spread  it  evenly,  rake 
with  a  hay  rake  every  week,  but  not  in  veiy  wet  or  dry  weather.  Early 
in  April,  with  a  prospect  of  rain^  sow  seed  on  the  bare  places  with  lawn 
grass  seeds  thickly,  using  discretion  about  the  whole  being  seeded,  and 
seek,  to  make  the  whole  even.  Bake  lightly,  and  roll  it  well  down. 
Some  may  say  they  have  no  manure,  but  they  can  use  2  Ibs^  superphos- 
phate, and  a  peck  of  soot  per  rod  just  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  rake 
It  well  in.  If  the  early  mowings  are  with  the  scythe  it  will  be  an 
advantage ;  any  way,  it  should  not  be  cut  quite  so  close  in  early  summer 
ks  an  estoblished  lawn  in  good  or  even  fair  condition.  In  sowing  the 
seed  on  very  bare  plaoes  use  half  a  pound  per  rod,  and  correspondingly 
less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  grass. 

GBNCRiiL  LAWnrs.— The  first  attempt  at  improvement  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  cleanliness.  It  is  useless  expecting  the  lawn  to  give 
&  crop  of  thick  set  velvety  turf  if  the  finer  grasses  have  to  contend 
with  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  Docks,  coarse  grasses,  &c.  Enough 
soil  should  be  used  over  the  lawn  after  grubbing  up  the  weeds  to  make 
srood  all  inequalities  of  surface,  dressing  with  Uie  back  of  a  rake.  If 
there  be  any  moss,  employ  lime  and  wood  ashes-  as  before  advised,  but 
i  1  less  proportion  of  lime  by  half ;  or  if  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  be  used  take  half  the  quantity  of  the  former,  and  follow  with 
a  dressing  of  short  manure  or  compost,  or  soot  and  superphosphate, 
treatingas  before  advised,  also  as  regards  seeding  where  the  grass  is 
thin.  Whenever  the  turf  is  not  quite  satisfactoiy  prompt  measures 
should  be  instituted.  An  application  of  manurial  matter  may  be  given 
occasionally,  short  manure  or  rich  compost  every  second  or  third  year, 
or  wood  ashes  and  soot  applied  in  February  or  as  soon  after  as  the 
weather  permits,  equal  Quantities  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  per  rod,  which 
will  keep  down  moss  ana  encourage  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass,  or 
if.  not  another  dressing  of  soot  may  be  appliea  later,  and  iJways 
dmlng  moist  vreather.  A  good  rain  will  make  all  right  as  regards 
appearance  and  cleanliness.  It  may  be  mentioned  thi^  nothing  does 
a  lawn  so  much  good  as  scratching  it  with  an  iron  rake,  and  roreading 
the  wormcasts,  that  being  far  Mtter  than  making  the  surnce  im- 
pervious to  air  and  rain  by  continual  rolling  in  weather  durhig  which 
there  is  no  prospect  of  grass  growing. 

There  is  oenefit  in  other  manures — sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  instance, 
1  Id.  per  rod,  and  doable  the  quantity  of  salt.  Gypsum  may  also  be 
mentioned,  but  it  has  the  liability  of  encouraging  too  much  Glover, 
which  is  objectionable  on  tennis  grounds  from  loping  the  turf  wet  in 
the  autumn  too  long  in  the  day,  otherwise  it  is  very  useful  on  general 
lawns,  and  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre.  For  lasting  and 
to  encourage  uie  finer  grasses  bonemeal  at  tne  rate  of  20  bushels  per 
acre  is  unrivalled,  and  I  m^y  conclude  by  stating  that  guano  and  the 
advertised  manures  so  far  as  I  have  tried  them  are  excellent,  all  of  which 
should  be  applied  in  early  spring  in  moist  weather.^— G.  Abbey. 


BEGONIA  ODORATA. 


This  variety  of  Begonia  is  well  snited  for  growing  into  neat 
little  planta  in  small  pots  for  winter  flowering.  The  fragrance 
from  its  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  borne  m  laiige  trusses,  is 
very  agreeable.  The  details  of  ctdtore  are  simple — indeed,  anyone 
possessing  a  warm  house  daring  the  winter  and  suitable  convenience 
daring  the  summer  months  can  grow  this  Begonia  to  perfection  by 
following  the  method  of  culture  here  described. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  present  or  earlT  next  month  take  short 
stoat  cattings  about  4  inches  long,  insert  them  in  sand  v  soil  singly 
in  small  poto,  or  about  four  in  a  3-inch  pot.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
p[entle  bottom  heat  in  the  propagating  house  or  under  a  handiight 
m  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  house,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  65^.  When  well  rooted  transfer  the  plants  into  pots 
one  sijse  larger,  using  soil  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  a  dasn  of 
bone  meal,  and  some  f  and.  Place  the  plants  on  a  i^elf  close  to  the 
glass,  where  the  growth  will  be  of  a  stocky  short- jointed  nature. 
When  the  plants  are  6  inches  high  top  tiiem  by  pinching  the  point 
from  each  to  induce  side  branches  and  sackers  from  the  bottom, 
which  make  the  strongest  growth.  When  the  pots  are  again  filled 
with  roots  transfer  into  lai^r  pots,  48  or  32  sizes  being  very  useful 
where  the  plants  are  required  for  vases  in  the  decoration  of  rooms 
Keep  the  plants  on  the  shelf  dose  to  the  glass  during  the  summer, 
irheriB  the  temperature  does  not  &11  below  that  indicated.    Supply 


water  to  the  roots  freely,  so  that  the  foliage  is  retained  in  a  healthy 
green  state,  alternating  the  supply  with  weak  liquid  manure  wheiL 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  No  more  pinching  will  be  needed,  a» 
from  the  first  topping  from  three  to  six  branches  will  be  produced  ; 
the  numbers  of  each  will  guide  the  cultivator  as  to  the  size  of  pots 
required.  One  stake  to  each  plant,  fixed  in  the  centre,  to  which 
each  branch  may  be  loosely  looped,  or  one  stake  to  each  stem  may^ 
be  used  at  will.  The  stems  are  rather  short  and  firm  in  them- 
selves, but  a  slight  support  may  be  of  service  to  prevent  accident* 
Moderate  shade  during  the  liottest  part  of  the  day  daring  the 
summer  months  will  assist  in  preserving  healthy  foliage.  Towarda 
the  middle  of  September  the  shade  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, as  after  tnat  date  what  sun  Uiere  is  will  aid  in  ripening- 
tiie  growths,  and  the  plants  will  flower  more  freely.  Directly  after 
Christmas  the  plants  will  commence  flowering,  and  will  continue 
for  two  or  three  months,  the  plants  reaching  the  height  of  from 
1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. — £.  Molyneux. 

[With  thi9  communication  came  flowers  of  the  Begonia  named, 
which  amply  testified  to  the  correctness  of  our  correspondenVa 
remarks  concerning  its  merits.] 


PRIMULAS  AT  PBREY  HILL. 

Messbs.  J.  Gabtbb  k.  Co.,  High  Holbom,  have  a  most  extensive 
display  of  Primulas  in  their  Perry  Hill  narseries  at  the  present  time, 
representing  all  the  carefully  proved  old  and  new  varieties  sent  out  by 
this  firm.  Two  span-roofed  houses,  each  100  feet  in  length,  are  devoted 
to  the  plants  grown  for  seed,  and  there  are  upwards  of  5000  pianta 
flowerinig  now  that  later  on  will  yield  a  most  valuable  stock  of  seed,  of 
which  some  pounds  are  required  annually.  The  usefulness  of  Primula 
sinensis  and  its  numerous  varieties  has  been])  amply  demonstrated  in 
recent  years,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  continuous  careful  ezperlmenta 
needed  to  improve  the  '*  strains,"  or  to  keep  good  varieties  true.  Every 
day  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  are  examined  critically,  and  self 
or  cross-fertilisation  is  assisted  by  a  most  tedious  process.  Primulas 
grown  for  seed-bearing,  too,  need  some  special  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities,  as  it  is  easy  to  have  the  plants  so  vigorous  with  coarse 
foliage  that  very  few,  or  only  imperfect  seeds,  will  be  produced.  Sturdv^ 
dwairf,  yet  well-developed  plants  are  required,  with  bold  substantial 
pure  or  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  these  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have 
evidently  secured  in  their  present  season's  stock. 

Some  of  the  principal  varieties  may  be  briefly  noted,  but  all  are  good,^ 
and  though  novelties  are  eagerly  sought  nothing  of  an  inferior  character 
can  be  tolerated  now.  First  on  the  list  comes  Holbom  Blue,  which  baa 
now  been  in  cultivation  six  or  seven  ^^ears,  and  distinct  as  was  the  colour 
when  flrst  seen,  it  has  been  steadily  improved  since,  a  marked  advance 
having  been  made  in  one  selection  tms  year.  This  is  several  shades* 
darker  than  the  original,  one  with  well  formed  single  flowers  and  round 
leaves.  Near  to  this  is  Double  Crimson,  a  flne  acquisition  of  a  rich  dark, 
crimson  shade,  the  flowers  having  a  little  tuft  of  petals  in  the  centre. 
Next  to  this  is  a  grand  single  white  with  dark  coloured  Fern  leaves,  the 
flowers  are  of  great  substance  and  quite  pure.  Holbom  Vermilion,  a 
brilliantly  coloured  single  variety,  of  compact  habit,  with  dark  stems. 
Holbom  White  Improved  is  a  useful  single  variety  with  massive  flowers 
in  fine  trusses,  well  above  the  plain  green  leaves,  but  there  is  also  a 
selection  from  it  with  Fern  leaves.  This  is  a  free  and  good  constitu- 
tioned  Primula  for  decorative  purposes.  Prince  of  Wales  has  doable 
salmon-tinted  flowers  borne  in  large  trusses,  the  leaf  round,  and  the 
habit  dwarf.  Holbom  Ruby  is  one  of  the  graceful  Fern-leaf  type,  wit  h 
flowers  of  a  soft  pleasing  colour.  Holbom  Fawn  is  verv  distmct,  the 
flowers  neat,  tinted  rosy  fawn,  with  a  lace-like  white  edge.  Holbom 
Carmine  is  a  strong  growing  variety,  with  round  leaves  and  large  bright 
flowers.  Holbom  ISlaine  is  a  Fern-leaf  variety,  with  dark  stems  and 
handsome  flowers.  Holbom  Magenta  is  an  intensely  deep  crimson 
magenta  single  Primula,  the  flowers  of  P]eat  size  in  good  trusses. 
It  contrasts  well  with  the  white  varieties.  Holbom  Salmon  has  deli* 
cately  tinted  flowers,  and  is  of  compact  sturdy  habit.  Bnowflake  is  a 
charming  double  white  variety,  faintly  flush  tmted,  very  free  and  ad- 
mirable lor  cutting.  Holbom  Gold  Leaf  is  a  curiosity,  with  yellow 
foliage  and  pale  pink  flowers,  very  delicate.  Holbom  Pearl  is  one  of 
the  Fern-leaf  type,  with  dark  stems  and  delicately  tinted  flowers  of  fine 
shape  and  ftnbstance.  Holbom  Venus  is  distinct  and  pretty,  the  flowers 
of  moderate  size  but  good  shape,  dotted  and  streakea  with  pink  on  a 
white  ground. 

To  produce  these  plants  the  seed  is  sown  in  June  and  Julv,  so  as  to 
have  a  succession.  Tiie  seedlings  are  first  pricked  out  in  boxes,  then 
potted  singly  in  "  thumbs,"  and  finally  transferred  into  48*s,  in  whicli 
they  flower.  A  compost  which  gives  much  satisfaction  is  formed  of 
four  barrowloads  of  yellow  loam,  two  of  old  manure,  and  one  of  leaf 
mould  with  nver  sand.  Owing  to  the  artificial  fertilisation  resorted  U> 
the  flowers  do  not  remain  long  upon  the  plants  after  the^  are  sufficiently 
expanded,  but  there  is  a  succession  which  will  maintain  a  display  for 
some  time  yet. — X. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

The  Acanthaceous  genus  Dipteracanthus  includes  a  number  of 
beautiful  plants,  natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  stoves  and  warm  conservatories  in  winter. 
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DiPrxBi-OAKTHUB. — The  Qowen  produced  trom  one-year-old  [datita 
&ra  alirmjB  the  Sneet  If  cuttings  are  strock  In  the  ipriog  the/  ma,j  be 
grown  into  pluiti  sufficientlj  Urge  foe  most  pnrpoiKS.  The  boU  ebonld 
conitot  of  atxjnt  eqnftl  puti  of  good  leaf  monld,  peftt,  loftm,  and  und. 
Thc7  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  temperature  of  an 
oidinarj  molat  ctoTS.  Iniect  peata  must  ba  kept  away  by  the  frequuit 
applicklioQ  of  the  Byringe. 

D.  HEBBSti.— This  species,  thoQgh  somewhat  doabtfully  letened 
to  the  present  genua,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  finest  Acauthaceous 
plant*  foi  winter  decoration.  If  proper  attention  is  gi-ren  to  stopping 
the  sbooti  dnring  the  growing  season  a  handsome  plant  will  have  been 


with  an  obtuse  base  upwards  of  2  inches  In  length,  deep  green  above,. 
paler  below.  Flowers  large,  about  the  sane  length  as  the  leaves, 
mostly  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  ones  ;  tube  long,  and  enlaie> 
ing  upwards ;  limb  Isjge  and  spreading,  Dve-lobed ;  colour  rich  scarlet, 

D.  BPXCTABiLiS  (fig.  19). — In  this  plant  the  leaves  are  ovate  acn* 
minate,  slightly  hairy,  some  2  iucbea  long,  and  deep  green.  Flowen 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leavea  on  the  upper  branches,  mostly  in 
pair*,  large  and  spreading,  of  rich  deep  bine. 

D.  CA.nLEacBNB.— Certainly  less  bcautKuI  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  the  profusion  with  which  its  purpllsh-lllac  Qower*  are  piodaceil 
through  the  very  depth  of  winter  amply  compensates  for  its  somewhat 


Flo.  19.— mPTEBACAHIBUS  SPBCTABItlS. 


foRDed  by  the  end  of  September,  about  which  time  its  flowers  first  begin 
to  open,  and  eontinne  to  do  so  for  some  three  months.  It  is  a  half- 
shiubfay  plant,  jKoducing  oppotite  lanceolate  leaves  about  6  Inches  in 
length  and  ibont  2  Inches  in  breadth,  upper  side  deep  gieen,  with  a 
grey  band  traveralug  the  entire  length  of  midrib  on  each  side,  the  lower 
ittrface  dull  purple.  Flowen  produced  in  clusters  of  about  five  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  tube  of  corolla  very  slender  and  nearly 
3  inches  long,  the  upper  portion  much  enlarged  and  pale  rosy  purple  in 
colour,  limb  white,  spreading,  five-lobed,  each  lobe  having  a  central 
notch  or  divlsloo. 

D.  AFTIMIH, — Here  we  have  another  very  fine  plant,  but  still  it  must 
be  confessed  it  hiu  proved  with  as  mncfa  less  prolific  than  the  preceding 
■pedes.  Neither  is  it  naturally  so  purely  a  winter  flowerer ;  this,  how- 
ever, can  be  overcome  by  continually  stopping  the  yonng  growths  up  to 
about  the  end  of  August,    Leaves  opposite,  ovale  acuminate  at  the  apex, 


less  decided  colour.  Naturally  this  specie*  is  of  a  lather  atraggllDg; 
habit,  and  wiU  therefore  require  a  little  extra  attention  In  the  matter 
of  8to]:^ng  side  shoots,  ftc  Leaves  opposite,  nearly  2  Inches  in  length, 
somewhat  oblong  acuminate,  full  green  above,  paler  below,  slightly 
l^gsd  with  dull  purple.  Flowers  in  psin ;  base  of  tube  white,  upper 
part  Urge  and  spreading,  limb  five-lobed,  lobes  slightly  crisp,  pnrpllsh- 
lllac,  more  or  less  streaked  with  lines  of  a  deeper  hue. 

EHPL0TEB8  AND  THEIB  GAKDENEE8. 

As  r^ards  exhibiting,  and  whether  the  employer  or  the  emiloyeJ 
should  be  named  as  taking  the  prices,  jonr  pages  have  contained  some 
remarks  from  both  sides.  It  is  a  large  sabject,  far  larger  than  IB  seemK 
at  first  sight  My  son  has  a  hone  ik  hb  own  ;'  riding  up  the  tewn  one 
of  my  friends  overheard  two  lads  talking.  Ooe  says  to  tfae other,  "That 
be  bis  own  boss,  bot  he  do  keep  it  in  Mr.  Snooks  stable."  (Snooks  iK 
the  new  dtplwue  of  my  man),    If  I  addcess  a  label  at  letter  to  myseU 
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I  address  it  pUinly,  adding  neltlier  Mr.  nor  Ksq.  ''  Phantom "  seems 
^rjr  anxious  about  the  ^  Mr.  "  but  I  have  beard  servants  talk  of  "  Mr. 
Boee  oyer  at  Johnson's,"  Mr.  Rose  being  the  gardener  and  Johnson  the 
inindpij  persoirin  the  town.  I  have  in  days  gone  by  often-seen  my 
^yame  witaoat  prefix  or  addition  in  a  prize  list,  and  been  very  glad  so 
to  see  it  too. 

I  can  fully  understand  that  a  gardener  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
f  eeLtfaat  he  has  a  right  to  call  the  plants,  say  Chrysanthemums,  his  own. 
I  can  understand  a  gentleman  saying  to  his  gardener, "  Make  the  best  of 
t)ie  houses,  fill  them  with  any  flowers  you  please  at  your  own  expense, 
i9nd  the  manure,  &o^  &c.  In  return,  supply  me  in  the  house,  exhibit  if 
you  please  at  your  own  expense,  and  of  course  take  the  prize  money/* 
This  gardener  has  a  olaim  to  call  these  plants  and  the  blooms  shown  his 
own.  I  am  presuming  that  the  gardener  takes  a  real  interest  in  his 
work.  But  supposing  plants,  manures,  show  expenses,  paid  by  the 
employer,  what  claim  can  the  gardener  have  to  be  considered  the  owner  7 
And  if  the  employer's  name  be  left  out  whom  do  the  public  suppose  to 
be  the  owner  ? 

Again,  I  can  understand  a  nobleman  saying,  "  I  give  you  such  a 
salary,  have  what  you  think  best  in  the  houses,  fexpe^  whatever  fruit 
I  require  to  be  forthcoming,  and  if  you  have  not  got  it  you  must 
provide  it."  Such  a  gaidener  might  possibly  have  the  right  to  give  away 
zmit  as  he  pleased,  seeing  he  would  have  to  provide  it  if  not  there ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  permission  he  has  no  right  to  give  away  anything  that 
is  not  his  own. 

I  do  not  see  that  '' Phantom's"  rather  strained- comments  on  the 
Duke  of  Ramsgate  or  the  Marquis  ol  Willerford  exhibiting  hdp  the 
matter,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  lordships  mighty  if  fond  of 
gardening,  do  some  of « the  things  for  which  ''Phantom^'  in  a  rather 
curious  way  gives  them  credit  The  brains  that  grow  the  flowers  have 
by  their  contract  with  the  master,  whether  lorn  or  q^erwise,  given 
themselves  up  to  the  master  for  that  purpose,  and  Should,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  be  proud  to  see  the  owner's  name  attached  t<^  silver  ouj»  or  first 
prize.  JSveryone  who  knows-anything  Hbout  it  givesthe  garoener  the 
credit.  I  should  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mind  attaching  my  usual 
n&m  deplume,  well  known  to  yopr  readers  for  many  years,  but  as  I  hate 
been  obliged  to  speak  of  myself  somewhat  egotistically  let  me  subscribe 
myself  plain — John  Hobqoblin. 

[Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  gardeners  as  a  rule,  and  we  know  of 
no  exception,  than  to  see  the  owners  of  the  produce  staged  ignored  on 

J>riie  cards  at  exhibitions.    The  fault  of  omitting  owners'  names,  and 
t  is  a  fault,  rests  with  the  show  authorities  ;  nor  are  gardeners  respon- 
eible  for  reports  in  the  press.] 


KARLY  TLOWERS. 

# 

Already  the  gentle  drooping  Snowdrop  is  showing  ite  bads  of 
-white.  Here  and  there  odd^fiowers  of  the  Primrose  and  its  near  of 
kin,  the  Polyanthus,  are  4een.  The  true  old  Christmas  Boses 
sie  flowering,  and  He{>atica8  will  soon  be  open.  We  have 
sheets  of  CluriBtmas  Roses — ^that's  the  way  to  let  them  show  us 
their  beauty,  not  in  single  clumps,  but  in  long  borders,  or  in  masses 
flolely  of  themselves.  Then  wiU  come  sweet  Yiolets  in  plenty^  and 
there  are  none  so  sweet  or  so  early  as  the  old  common  sort,  anii 
next  to  that  I  think  the  Czar  for  usefulness.  Along  witli  these, 
sheltered  at  the  foot  of  walls,  the  Neapolitan,  De  Bra&za,  and  Marie 
liOnise  yield  a  few  fine  blooms,  the  latter  the  earliest  and  sweetest. 
Hepaticas  and  Snowdrops,  yellow  Crocuses  and  white  Arabis,  the 
satin-flowered  white  and  purple  Sisyrinchiums,  vairious  of  the  Helle-. 
boms  tribe,  and  clumps  of  the  little  Dafi^odil,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
Anbrietias,  masses  of  Winter  Aioonites  with  tender  shoots  of  many 
flowers. 

This  month  also,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  have  in  greenhouse 
And  sitting-room  plants  of  Primroses  and  Pol3ranthuse8  lifted  from 
outside  and  aUowed  to  open  their  flowers  under  a  little  kindly 
shelter.  Just  at  the  time  we  write  we  lift  many  clumps  of  various 
Daffodils,  the  early  Squill,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Dielytras,  Glory  of  the  Snow,  and  other  spring  flowers.  They 
atre  placed  in  pots  under  glass,  and  during  the  early  and  latter 
days  of  the  month  nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  than  these. 
Crocuses  potted  in  autumn  and  kept  growing  cool  are  in  the 
beginning  of  February  not  only  pretty,  Imt  very  beautiful,  and  of 
much  Taloe.  Of  other  hardy  flowers  not  so  common,  hot  Ivtppily 
becoming  better  known  every  day,  we*ought  to  have  some  Asaleas, 
both  mollis  and  th^  Ghent  varieties.  They  merely  require  potting, 
and  when  summer  weather  comes  may  be  turned  out  oi  doors 
again.  Treated  in  the  same  way  we  may  have  the  beautiful 
Spirsea  palmata,  good  Rhododendrons,  and  tnat  very  sweet  shrub 
Choisya  temata,  and,  indeed,  were  we  less  fond  of  running  after 
merely  the  move  i^fatahionable"  flowers  we-might  banre  very  much 
more  interesting  and  quite  as  attractive  gardens.  I  am  going  to 
say  nothing  about  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths,  Chinese  il^mulas, 
Aaaleas,  &c.  They  are  in  everybody's  gardens,  but  I  do  think,  now 
that  many  of  the  best  Orchids  are  so  cheap,  as  witness  Dendrobinm 
WaiWaanm,  Odontpgkissnm  Bossii,  and  others,  that  we  on^t  to 
see  more  of  these  in  everyday  gardens.  Anybody  with  a  vinery 
cangrow^the^rmer.    A  cold  ^me  and  greenhouse  will  suit  the 


latter.  Others  which  are  easily  h^d  in  flower  during  this  month 
are  Dendrobium  Pierardi,  a  very  pretty  sort,  and  the  old  D.  nobile. 
Then  we  have  that  lovely  flower  Coelbgyne  cristata,  also  of  the 
easiest  cnlture.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Lsslia  anceps,  which,  if  grown 
oool,  flowers  at  this  time.  The  whole  of  these  Orchids  succeed 
with  the  exception  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  I  have  not  so  tried, 
fastened  to  and  rooted  on  pieces  of  Fern  stems. 

Tet  another  February  flower  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for— 
Clematis  indivisa.  If  there  is  any  place  where  this  can  ramble  un- 
checked during  this  month  it  will  be  a  perfect  veil  of  white  starry 
blossoms  with  just  the  faintest  bit  (k  pink  diffused  from  its  anthers. 
These  notes  are  only  meant  to  indicate  some  of  the  good  things,  all 
easily  grown,  all  most  beautiful,  appropriate  to  those  who  may 
have  the  means  of  procuring  anything  grander,  and  who  may  yet 
wish,  and  rightly  wish,  for  something  to  beautify  their  gardens, 
their  lawns,  their  rooms,  and  their  greenhouse.— B. 

THE  WILTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilbt  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  Salisbury,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  inst.,  the 
exrMayor  (Mr.  Fied.  Griffin)  presiding.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
Walter  H.  Williams)  read  the  report  of  the  Society's  flnancial  position 
during  the  past  year,  which  was  considered  by  the  subscribers  and 
Committee  as  satisfactory.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  was  re-elected  as 
President  of  the  flociety,  and  Lord  Heytesbnry,  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
,  Beach,  Bart,  W^  H.  Gramshaw,  Esq.,  Hurdcott  House ;  H.  Stevens, 
Es^^  and  —  Alexander,  Esq.,  were  elected  as  Yice-Presidents  for  the 
present  year.  Mr.  D.  H.  Williams  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Captain 
^arryat  and  seconded  by  the  Chairman,  r«-elected  Hon.  Secretary. 
Sabseqnently  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Williams  for  the  valuable  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Society  during  the  past  as  in  previofis  years.  The  annual  dinner 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  banqaeting  hall  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
'when  over  a  hundred  gentlemen  and  gardeners  were  present,  presided 
oyer  by  the  Mayor  (E.  Waters,  Esq.,)  and  ex-Mayor  of  Salisbury,  sup- 
ported by  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Wyld,  Rev.  E.  Hassan,  Alderman  Brown,  the 
Town  Clerk,  &c.  The  usual  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Mayor  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening  "  The  Wilts  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Hon.  Secretary."  He  referred  in  flattering  language  to 
the  business-like  manner  in  which  Mr.  Williams  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Society.  The  Honorary  Secretary  responded  in  a  suitable  and 
practical  speech.  The  ex- Mayor — subm^itting  the  toast  of  the  President 
of  the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  the  Earl  of  Radnor— remarked  that 
it  was  fortunate  that  gentlemen  who  had  the  means  should  take  such 
an  interest  as  his  Lordship  did  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  Mr. 
Ward,  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the  toast,  responded.  The  toast  of 
the  exhibitors,  proposed  by  C.  Moody,  Esq..  J. P.,  was  suitably  responded 
to  by  C.  W,  (xater,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Horsefleld,  gardener  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  Heytesbury,  who  suggested  that  for  about  six  months  in 
every  year,  gay  from  Oblober  to  March,  the  Society  should  have  monthly 
meetings,  at  .which  papers  ou  horticulture  could  be  read,  followed  by  a 
iii^ussloo.  The  toast  of  "  The  Judges,"  proposed  by  Captain  Marryat, 
was  aoknpwledged  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  C.  warden  (Clarendon  Park). 
Before  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Garland  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Hor8e6eld*8  suggestion  being  carried 
out,  that  Mr.  Ward  be  asked  to  read  a  paper  ou  Vine  culture.  This 
Mr^  Ward  promised  to  do  when  the  time  came. 


ANCIENT  SOCIETY  OF  YORK  FLORISTS. 

Mr;  T..  E.  Abbet  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  khoYQ  Society  at  the  "  White  Swan  Inn,"  Goodramgate,  recently. 

The  anhual  report,  read  by  Mr.  J.  Lazenby,  the  Secretary,  stated  that 
the  veiy  satisfactory  position  the  Society  had  attained  at  the  close  of 
1886  as  regarded  its  business  matters  was  still  maintained  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  1887.  The  subscriptions  for  the  past  twelve  months  from 
mepibers  had  reached  £106,  or  an  increase  equivalent  to  thirty  new 
members.  The  various  shows,  held  as  usual  in  the  Guildhall,  had  in  the 
past  season  been  accorded  a  very  much  increased  attendance  of  visitors, 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  great  good  must  have  resulted  from  an 
horticultural  point  of  view.  The  number  of  competitors  had  also 
increased,  although  in  a  pecuniary  sense  exhibitors  had  not  benefited  to 
any  great  extent,  as  the  increased  vote  brought  out  upwards  of  forty 
competitors,  amongst  whom  1420  prizes  were  awarded.  The  Chrys- 
anthemum Show  again  resulted  in  a  great  success,  for  financially  the 
receipts  at  the  door  showed  an  increase  each  day  over  the  preceding 
years.  The  gross  receipts  were  upwards  of  £200.  The  special  prizes 
offered  by  the  ex-Lonl  Mayor  (Sir  Joseph  Terry),  the  ex-City  Sheriff 
(Mr.  Alderman  Wright),  the  Stewards,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
Mr.  Deverell,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  constituted  a 
feature  of  considerable  attraction,  and  some  recognition  was  due  to  those 
gentlemen  for  the  interest  so  practically  manifested  by  them  in  the 
saccess  of  the  Exhibition.  The  general  condition  of  the  Society  was 
most  encouraging,  and  several  recommendations  for  the  shows  of  this 
year  from  the  present  Committee  would  be  brought  before  the  annual 
meeting,  and  from  past  experience  were  considered  essential  towards 
promoting  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  Society  in  the  future. 

The  financial  statement  showed  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  at 
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the  beginning  of  last  jear  of  £106  4i.  Z\A,  The  annual  onbecriptbrn  sad 
donations  amoanted  to  £106  ;  receipts  of  the  three  daya  of  the  ChryE- 
antbemam  Show,  £179  lis.  4d..  and  inclndiii?  mme  other  itonw  of 
Income  the  total  was  £415  IBs.  2d.  The  expenditure,  Inclndinfr  award 
of  prize*,  printing,  adTertlsing,  masic,  jodgea'  allowance,  Socretaiy's 
salary,  &c.,  amounted  to  £266  17b.  id.,  leaving  a  balance  available  of 
£149  1b.  id.,  being  the  largest  gnm  the  Society  had  ever  had  at  dlspoaal 
at  the  cloae  of  any  season.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G-.  Cowper,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Bobinnon,  the  report  and  balance  sheet  were  adopted. 

The  officers  were  elected  aa  foUowa  :— President,  Hla  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  senior  Vice-President,  the  Lord  Mayor  Qli.  Aid. 
J.  Bytes  Rymer)  ;  Vice- Presidents,  the  City  Sheriff  (Mr.  a.  Border),  and 
Mr.  G.  Cowper  ;  8t«w«ids,  Mr.  G.  Iamb,  and  Mr.  T.  Honley  ;  junior 
Steward,  Mr.  W,  C.  Milbum  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Fielden.  Mr.  T.  CodIbod 
moved  and  Mr.  Folkaid  seconded  that  Mr.  J.  Pilmoor  be  appointed 
Secretary.  Mr.  J.  Laienby  having  intimated  that  ho  had  not  resigned, 
Mr.  J.  K.Wilkinaon  proposed  there-election  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  seconded  the  proposition.  In  the  coortc  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  it  was  atuswn  that  Ur,  lAsenby,  since  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  nine  yean  ago,  had  satisfactorily  attended  to  his  dntiea,  and 
that  whereas  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Society's  career  they  had  only  a 
memberablp  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  scarcely  any  cash  in  hand,  there 
were  now  upwards  of  400  members,  and  a  balance  of  £149  in  bauL 
Mr.  I*Mnby  held  that  be  had  always  faithfully  performed  his  duties, 
&nd  said  that  if  re-elected  he  should  conttnae  to  do  bis  best  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Pllmoor's  name  was  then  withdnwn,  and 
Mr.  Laienhy  was  unanimously  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosea  as  the  Committee  :— Messrs. 
Polkari,  Key,  Moore,  Pilmoor,  Rodwell,  Robinson,  Bhnpson,  Sioith, 
Picldhouse,  Doagias,  Hudson,  and  Richardson.  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr. 
O.  Pilmoor  were  elected  Andltors.  An  alteiattou  In  Rule  8  was  mode  ; 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  In  January,  lnst«Bd 
of  the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  donors  of  special  pr1ie«  and  to  the 
officers  of  lie  Society,  anil  the  meeting  made  a  grant  of  £100  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  18B8,  and  £40  for  the  series  of  ^Xiriodlcal 
exhibitions  held  in  the  aulldhall. 


GEOVTING  DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 

LiKK  the  Rev.  Mr.  Englehart  1  agree  with  your  comspoodeDt,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Calthorpc,  that  Daffodils  are  not  nearly  ao  mnch  inown  in  pots  as 
they  should  be  for  blooming  during  January  and  February.  They 
aboold  be  forced  to  have  them  sooner  than  January,  ukd,  exoept  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  and  In  a  less  degree  N.  Princeps,  they  ^rce  badly. 
Bedilea  with  a  profnalon  of  Chrysauthetnums  In  December  they  are  riot 
leqohed  then,  neither  are  they  required  after  mid-Pebmary,  except  la 
ffiecial  cases  for  house  or  couserratoiy  decoration,  as  in  the  south  of 
Ingland  and  Ireland  they  commence  flowering  then  in  the  open  air. 
I  have  nambets  of  them  either  expanded  or  prepaiiug  to  do  so.  If  pot 
culture  of  Daffodils  is  to  be  extcncled,  I  would  suggest  that  It  thoolil  be 
with  the  sweet-sceuled  ones.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  perceptible  scent, 
but  such  as  Is  obtained  from  N.  Taietta  Grand  Honarqne  or  V.  l^zetta 
Her  Majesty.  The  true  varieties  of  these  can  only  be  had  from 
respectable  firms.  Perhaps  Mr,  Burbidge  might  tell  as  more  of 
fiajirant  Narcissi  for  pot  culture. 

The  sUe  of  the  pots  cannot  be  flxe<l  for  general  purposes,  aa  Mr. 
Calthorpe  seems  to  convey,  for  the  pot  that  will  suit  N.  Bulbocodlum, 
say  to  flower  and  grow  in,  would  hardly  hold  the  bulb  of  the  "  large 
Welshman,"  N.  B.  Sir  Watkin,  Horsefleldl,  Emperor,  or  Empress.  Many 
of  the  Ta)%tta  section  arc  equally  as  large.  There  Is  this  supposition  to 
explain  this  rrference  to  "3  or  4-inch  pol*."  Either  the  bulbs  wens 
lifted  out  of  the  ground  for  the  mere  flowering  one  season,  or  they  were 
principally  small  varieties  like  N.  nanus  or  N.  minor,  or  saj  N.  poetlcus. 
I  never  give  those  named  of  the  Bicolor  section  less  than  an  8-iuch  pot, 
M  I  take  care  of  them  for  the  following  season.  Many  are  dilBcult  to 
procure  true  to  name,  and  large  flowering  bulbs  of  some  exceed  I  lb. 
per  doEen,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  should  have  fair  play. 

Ifnlly  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Englehart,  after  many  years'  experi- 
ence, that  light  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  bulM  to 
flower.  Undue  foroing  may  help  to  produce  it,  where  the  embryo 
flower  inside  is  only  jjartially  developed  ;  but  a  main  cause  in  my 
experience  is  where  the  Dutch  growers  send  out  "offsets  "  or  side  bulM 
that  should  have  had  an  additional  year  to  mature  florally.  This  they 
always  do  when  the  denmnd  is  considerable,  as,  for  instance,  for  N.  Leda, 
after  the  Daffodil  Conference.— W.  J.  MUBPHT,  Clonmel. 

YOOB  correspondent,  "J.  H.  E.,"  pi^  112,  seems  to  think  that  I 
attribute  the  fact  of  my  DaffoDls  goin?  blind  to  a  wrong  cause  ;  bnt  to 
confirm  what  I  previously  dtatal  I  may  say  that  I  took  six  pots  out  of 
tbe  ashes  the  same  as  the  othcm,  these  were  placed  into  a  warm  pit,  and 
pot  shaded.  Htrange  as  it  may  Hpjiear,  only  four  flowers  appeared  on  the 
eighteen  bulbs,  while  of  those  in  n  ciild  fi'amc  and  shaded  90  per  cent,  have 
flowered.  As  to  the  bulbs  not  having  room  to  devclope,  1  send  you  two 
double  flowers  taken  from  a  4-inch  |iot  with  three  bulbs  in  it,  so  that 
yon  may  see  they  are  of  gooil  substance,  and  the  colour  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  In  any  other  flowers.  Stnnding  between  the  winter  flowering 
PelargonioniB  they  give  the  whole  house  a  charming  appearance. — 
Jobs  A.  CALTHOBPB,  SuvtmemilU,  Dit^mgre  Eatt,  Waterf&rd, 

[The  Sowera  sent  were  of  good  size  and  bright  in  colour.] 


BHOWraO-OWNHBS'  CLAIMS. 
I  HAVB  felt  very  much  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Baillam, 
When  I  ventured  to  Indulge  in  a  little  quiet  liumour  the  other  we«k  I 
did  not  think  I  should  attract  such  aerioua  attentitm  from  Mr.  Baillemr 
and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me.  I  feel  that  I  deserve  a  rebuke .  for  flodk 
levity,  but  I  will  try  not  to  do  it  again,  and  I  hope  "Wnith"  wiU  ixA 
be  BO  piovokingly  mIrtliBome. — FhahtoH.  .        > 

BIPEdBD  WOOD. 

Few  incurved  varieties  came  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  pei<- 
fection  last  seasoiL  This  must  be  very  disappointing  to  the  advocatoa 
of  thoroughly  ripened  wood  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  blooms  ot 
the  finest  qiulity.  Long  ago  in  these  pages  I  repudiated  this  theory, 
but  at  that  time  the  prevailing  teatimoi»  was  against  ma.  The  past 
summer  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  thprongb  maturation 
of  the  wood  of  these  plauU,  and  if  the  result  had  been  blooms  of  excep-.. 
tional  quality  throughout,  we  must  haveacoepted  the  theory  as  a  corr^. 
one.  It  may  be  said  the  spring  was  a  late  and  Cold  one,  but  tbia  .will 
scarodly  bold  good,  for  it  is  only  a  poor  pretext  upon  irhicli  the  iipened.< 
wood  theory  can  be  maintained.  We  have  had  springs  as  late.andcpld, 
if  not  worse,  and  summers  and  autumns  that  have  bMn  Mdlydeplore^t 
and  yet  the  Incurred  blooms  of  Cfarysarttliemnms  have  been  snperlbi  tw 
wbat  they  have  been  this  year.  Op  the  whole  the  planta  had  not  sucli 
a  hard  struggle  early  in  the  season  as  they  had  the  pravloas  year,  ^rtd 
yet  the  blooms  genually  were  thai  better  than  they'  were  tkit;  antamn.. 
wblle  a  certain  amoant  of  'Ammess  in  the  WMo  1*  nnqueAionabiy 
neoesury  for  the  plants  to  prodflee  good  flowers  that  possess  bri^bies^ 
depth,  and  soHdlty,  it  can  be  ovet-ripened  and  thus  prove  detriOiental 
to  the  sise  of  the  flowers  genefally.    If  I  have  abaerral  righUy,  tfaoto 

C'  nts  that  have  prodoosd  the  best  flowers  this  year  have'  been  piutlcu- 
lyatrong,  taking  them  all  through,  Uid  thdrelbre  less  Utely  tobs 
ov«r-matured.  The  oonBequoneeia  that  these  growen  have  shown  bStt^' 
blooms  than  t^  majority  of  other  competitors.  This  year  I  hkve  seed 
no  better  blooms  than  those  from  Wynoote  and  Impn^.  The  plants' ab 
the  former  were  strong,  kept  their  foliage  to  the  base,  and  oreeented  a 
less  ripened  appearance  than  wo  Should  have  expected  to  dnd.  Tboso 
that  showed  unmlttakeably  (jieir  ripenad  ootditlon  by  the  foliage  did 
not  produce  blooms  good  enough  for  showing.  Three  that  I  eipeciidly 
noticed  were  BefalginM,  Nil  DeaperandniB,  and  PtIdm  Alfted;  I  tUnlk 
only  one  bloom  of  the  former  was  staged,  none  of'  dia  second, 
and  the  latter,  with  the  exception  -  of  one  bloom,  was  inferior  to  thoao 
at^ad  by  Mr.  Uease  In  past  years.  I  have  not  seen  the  Itnpney  plants, 
but  ^m  what  I  have  heard  tbey  are  exceptionally  stroi^t— jtist  'tba 
plants  I  shoold  say  in  a  season  like  the  past  for  producing  good  blooms.* 
Stands  that  have  been  shown  from  plants  that  were  len  stroDg  snj 
evidentlymore  ripened  have  been  smaller  In  site,  taking  them  throBgb- 
and  possessing  greater  solidity  than  those  staged  finm 

ui  I  have  referred  to      '     '         '    ' 

of  the  plants  from  * 

blooms  he  staged  at  Hull  In  the  ope 

the  stems  of  the  plants  were  no  thli 

oonfirued  by  the  plants  in  his  first  priie  gionp  of  Chrysanthemums 

uraoged  tor  effect.     The  plants  were  coaspioaous  for  their  weaknen  in 

comparison  to  what  wc  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  and  yet  many  of  tha 

blooms  were  of  snfflcieut  quality  to  have  been  shown  in  a  cut  state. 

The  southern  growers  are  noted  for  their  bloottn  being  brighter  In 
colour  and  possessing  greater  solidity  than  those  grown  in  the  north. 
The  latter  may  be  due  to  a  more  thoroughly  ripened  oondltloii  of  the 
wood,  while  the  former  is  due  principally  to  a  lighter  atmosphere. 
Ihey  do  not,  as  a  rule,  however,  grow  tbenr  so  large  or  dewlope  the  sama 
width  in  the  florets.  There  is  nnquestlonably  a  reason  for  thft,  and  it 
is  worth  dlBcaBSioQ.  I  think  this  iiiay  be  traced  to  tbonnigbly  ripened 
wood.  The  drier  atmosphere  of  the  south  may,  even  against  the  culti- 
vaton'  will,  bring  abont  this  condition.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that » 
plant  thrives  best  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
aouth  Is  too  hot  and  dry  at  times  for  these  plaets,  and  therefore  the 
growtli  is  practically  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  wood  may  be  too 
thoroughly  matured  for  the  plant  to  produce  good  blooms,  for  the  cells 
must  become  filled  with  matter  that  cannot  be  dissolved,  and  the  plants 
do  not  take  np  by  their  roots  the  nutriment  requisite  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  blooms.  The  fiower  may  for  a  time  after  the 
roots  cease  actively  draw  supplies  from  the  upper  leaves  and  portion  of 
the  stem.  Under  such  conditions  width  ot  floret  and  large  blooms  can- 
not be  expected.  The  wood  may  and  should  be  matured,  but  not  too 
much  so  to  prevent  activity  at  the  roots  and  the  various  processes  In  the 
leaf  and  stem  carrying  out  their  proper  functions  ontil  the  blooms  are 
fully  developed. 

Those  who  wish  to  attain  success  must  not  place  too  much  trrttt  in  the 
ripened  condition  of  the  wood,  for  tbey  may,  and  wiH,  assuredly  bo 
deceived.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  hard  fine  wood,  hut  not  so  ripe 
as  to  bring  the  plant  to  astandstllL  The  roots  must  be  kept  thoroiwUy 
active  to  the  last,  and  tbe  brood  florets  and  large  bloonu  produced  aboub 
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LlTerpool  b  oi&inlj  dae  to  tap-drevtiig  and  keeping  the  roots  In  full 
ActMt;,  so  that  they  can  take  np  what  nonrUbment  the  cnltlTator  feela 
dtoiMed  to  pie  them,  Heslthy  TolUge  do?m  to  the  liaae  and 
ActfTs  iwoUi  inanre  la:^  flowers  with  depth  and  breadth  ol  floret. 
Laat  leaKin  was  Jtut  a  little  too  warm,  and  ripened  the  wood  too 
mnch«Ta&  abont  LiTeroool.  When  the  bloonu  were  deTeloping  at 
Wyuoote  the  rooti  were  like  handrodt  of  small  tiny  worma  in  the  top- 
dreiclss.  Plant!  that  are  too  ripe  never  root  into  tbete  topnlrcario^ 
«na  n  tbejr  are  iq>plled,  and  If  each  plants  are  turned  oat  wbea  the 
*owBti  are  haU-devdoped,  It  wlU  be  lound  that  thay  have  practicaUy 
ceased  to  work. 

_^ OTW-feedhig,  or  stimnlants  too  strong  In  their  latter  stages,  will 
Driiig  abont  similar  conditfons  as  takes  place  when  the  wood  U  too  ripe. 
The  roots  are  poisoned  and  broaght  to  a  standstill ;  supplies  are  cut  off, 
Mid  the  flowers  only  derelope  under  difficnltiea.  I  have  seen  the  hopes 
snd  piaspects  of  more  tbau  one  grower  blighted  by  this  cause  just  in  tbc 
last  stucB.  Under-feeding  is  safer  than  over-feeding,  but  if  the  roots 
ean  be  kept  in  full  swing,  and  feeding  carefully  and  judiciously  practised 
to  the  lart,  flne  flowers  are  almost  certejn  to  be  the  resnU,  provided  the 
plants  are  strong  enongh  and  the  bodi  have  been  taken  at  the  right 
«*M.— ff.  B.  ^ 


THE  CHBY8ANTHBMUM. 


LThb  fallowing  BSSBv  has  been  adjodged  the  best  in  the  eompetttion 
for  the  prise  diven  by  Mr,  B.  Kay,  Holbeck  Moor  Pottery,  Leeds,  open 
fti  onder  gardeners  residing  in  tbe  West  Riding  of  York.  It  was  seat  in 
•7  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson,  The  Gardens,  Femiehurst,  Shipley,  and  was  read 
by  him  at  a  recent  meeting  ol  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society.] 

After  fsome  introductory  remarks  respecting  the  history  of  the 
Chrysanthenuin  the  onltore  is  thus  described  ;— 

PBOPAQATIOK, 

The  usual  method  of  propanting  is  by  cuttings  ;  thoei  inUnded  for 
large-flowered  specimens  should  be  sCnu^  in  December  nnder  hanlllghta 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  with  a  temperatura  of  from  40°  to  60°,  Some 
growen  prefer  to  strike  in  heat  in  February  and  March ;  this  is  not 
advlnble  lor  two  or  three  reasons.  The  early  suckers  become  dnwn 
and  weakly  before  they  are  wanted  for  cottings,  and  the  time  for  tbe 
proper  development  of  the  plant  is  considerably  shortened,  and  although 
f  mwthUelowattbe  turn  of  tbe  year,  the  advantage  of  having  stocky 
/ilants  in  B-inch  pot^against  outtingsto  be  rooted  in  Febroary  Isobvicai 
Not  that  striking  at  tbe  latter  date  is  to  be  condemned, ai  many  varieties 
that  are  tardy  tn  throwing  np  suckers  in  tbe  autumn  may  then  be 
Btmck  and  make  plants  prodncmg  flowers  to  be  by  no  means  deafrised. 
Another  reason  for  early  rooting  is  to  have  the  old  pbuits  cleared  oS  in 
good  time. 

_  Strikixf  Catti»g*.~X\,  whatever  time  they  are  stmck  select  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  cntUngs  abont  3  inobea  long,  a  medinm  between  the 
weakly  and  the  thick  sappy  ones  being  the  best,  AToklstemcnttlags.as 
they  are  liabla  to  set  flower  buds  sarly  in  the  summer  to  the  esclosion 
of  shoota,  and  thns  have  blooms  of  very  inferior  quality  many  weeks 
before  they  are  required.  Side  shoota  of  scarce  varieties  mny,  however, 
he  struck  in  May  and  Jnne  with  the  object  of  making  planU  to  propagate 
bom  the  folio wbg  season. 

AtaidfA— Rooted  snokers  may  be  taken  with  every  prospect  of  doing 
as  well  at  CDttlngs,  tbe  only  objection  to  them  being  in  the  case  of  scarce 
Wleties,  for  it  is  obvioDs  that  when  cut  oS  at  tbe  snrlaoe  it  may  break 
below  and  produce  more  cuttings,  which  possibility  is  precluded  when 
lifted  with  a  root  It  is  preferable  to  strike  the  cuttings  singly  in  thumb 
pots,  the  best  toil  for  ths  purpose  beiuc  equal  parte  loam  and  leaf  mould 
with  a  free  use  of  silver  sand  ;  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  latter  on  tbe 
snrface  after  SlUng  the  pot,  and  make  the  sail  firm  round  them. 

Treatment  of  Hu  Cutting:— Attea  insertion  tbe  cottings  should  be 
watered  with  a  fine  rose  and  placed  on  a  bod  of  ashes  under  handlighta 
aa  above  described,  and  kept  c:oBe  ontil  roots  era  formed,  with  the 
exceptioB  of  an  hour  or  so  In  the  morning  to  eraporats  eicesaivs 
tnolstme  and  give  what  water  is  required.  When  two  or  more  cuttings 
Me  straok  in  tbe  same  pot-^  or  4-lnch  sizes  are  the  best  for  this  purpose 
— «pot  them  before  the  roots  are  entangled,  thus  redHciog  the  chock 
tiey  receive,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  conditions  as  when  striking 
nntil  they  have  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  may  be  admitted  more 
freely  nntll  they  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  subject,  of  conrse, 
to  modification  according  to  tbc  weather.  The  best  etructnre  for  tbe 
purpose  is  a  low  bouse  provided  with  hot-waUr  pipes,  as  they  are  lesa 
liabla  to  be  affected  by  damp  and  mildew  than  when  in  a  fcame,  not 
to  mention  the  better  facilities  afforded  for  protection  from  frost, 

Da^p  and  Mildeut, — Damp  and  mUdew  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  at  this  period,  and  as  the  former  w  tbe  precursor  of 
tbe  latter,  keeping  tbe  plants  airy  and  carefully-  attending  t.o  their 
watering  iriU  tend  to  check  it  Should  mildew  appear,  the  affected 
parts  should  immediately  be  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 

POTTINQ. 

When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  toots  It  must  be  decided  in  what 

rize  they  are  to  bloom,  and  be  repotted  accordingly  before  they  are  root- 

boand.  Plants  to  be  potted  finally  into  9.inch  pots  should  first  be  placed 

Into  S).lnch,  next  into  G  or  6-lncb,  and  from  Chat  into  9-incb  pots.    Plants 


with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand  and  charcoal,  the  latter  especially 
if  the  soil  is  heavy.  Oae  clean  pota  well  drained,  and  pot  flrmly,  after- 
wards returning  them  to  their  former  or  a  similar  situation  nntil  tbe 
roots  reach  tbe  sides  of  the  pots,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  standing  on  ashes  close  to  the  glass.  Keep  them  close  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  admit  air  freely  to  keep  the  plants  stocky.  Imme- 
diately after  potting  and  also  after  removal  be  specially  carwd  not  to 
ovetwater  them. 

lirit  Break While  the  plants  are  in  the  pots  named  they  will  make 

their  first  break  about  tbe  end  of  May,  causal  by  the  formation  of  a 
flower  bod  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  which  induces  side  shoots  to  breakout 
at  the  nodes.  The  bud  should  be  removed  and  the  shoots  reduced  to  the 
required  nnmber,  the  latter  to  be  decided  by  the  purposes  for  which  the 
pbints  are  intended ;  if  for  flowers  of  tbe  largest  size  three  stems  will  ba 
ample  and  the  three  topmost  buds  most  be  left,  U  for  flowers  of 
secondatT  slie  six  or  eight  may  tie  left 

Jiaa/ i^Hinj.— By  the  first  or  second  week  In  June,  if  all  has  acne 
well  with  tte  plants,  they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  potting,  which 
should  be  done  before  they  are  rootboand,  and  don-i  properly,  or  the 
chances  of  success  are  decidedly  minimised.  One  essential  is  good  soil, 
but  it  is  equally  important  to  have  a  soil  capable  of  taking  In  a  quantity 
of  food  in  addition  to  what  it  contains,  also  (o  be  capable  of  passing  the 
water  quickly  through  It  The  best  mixture  for  the  purpose  is  loam, 
with  tbe  addition  of  a  portion  of  spent  Mushroom  bed,  a  little  leaf 
moold,  crushed  bones,  or  horn  shavings,  coarse  silver  sand,  charcoal,  and 
wood  ashes,  bnt  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  tor  tbe  quantity 
and  proportion  of  each  ingredient  to  be  uaed.  What  the  cultivator 
muse  aim  at  is  to  have  a  good  bodied  mixture  rather  light  than  other- 
wise ;  not  too  wet,  or  it  will  run  together  and  retain  water  too  long,  and 
not  too  dry  or  the  plants  cannot  be  Dotted  properly.  Use  clean  pots 
with  3  or  3  Indies  of  diainage  surfaced  with  moss  or  rough  leaves  and 
pot  flrmly.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  firm  potting, 
for  it  potted  loosely  they  are  likely  to  develops  large  leaves  on  ion 
sappy  stems  from  which  it  is  imponible,to  get  good  suoatantlal  Rowttn. 
Pot  suCBoiently  deep  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ball,  and  stand  tbem  oa 
a  cool  bass  in  their  summer  quarters, 
(lobao 


HARDT  FBUTT  GABDBN. 
BIBD3  AND  Fbdit  Bui».— AlteadythebullQncheshavecommenced 

destroylngthe  fruit  buds,  Plums  and  Damsons  being  tbe  first  to  suffer. 
Gooseberries,  Pears,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Apples  all  will  be  visited  in 
their  tarn  unless  something  ts  done  to  stop  the  birds.  There  is  a  good 
promise  of  bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  in  many  districts  so 
nnusually  numerous  are  the  bullfinches  that  these  bold  marauders  may 
soon  spoil  it  all,  and  that,  too,  vrithont  perhaps  being  noticed.  The 
surest  and  quickest  way  of  clearing  a  nelghoourhood  of  these  bMatifnl 
pests  is  to  trap  them.  Double  trap  cages  with  a  live  h*n  bird  of  the 
same  species  in  a  lower  division  and  a  little  Turnip  or  bird  seed  in  the 
top  will  attract  and  catch  all  the  male  birds  and  most  of  the  hens  in 
the  district,  two  or  three  being  sometimes  caught  in  the  same  day. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  tbe  seed  on  Weeping  Ash  trees,  as  many  aa 
fifteen  birds  bavii^  been  seen  on  a  tree  at  one  time.  The  gnn  has 
altered  this  somewhat,  and  what  the  trap  misses  will  also  be  shot,  at 
least  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  fruit  trees.  A 
reckless  use  of  the  gun  in  a  fruit  garden  must  be  guarded  against,  tbe 
shots  proving  most  injurious  to  tbe  trees.  Sentiment  ought  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  In  this  matter  of  destroying  garden  pests,  as  it  simply  means 
either  death  to  tbe  bullfinches,  netting  over  the  trees,  ot  little  or  no  fruit 
pBUNina  Apricot  Tbees.— a  few  warm  days  will  bring  these 
rapidly  forward,  and  if  not  already  prnned  and  nailed,  this  work 
ought  to  be  completed.  Where  they  are  fruited  principally  on  theapnre 
formed  to  summer  stopping  tbe  laterals,  not  much  pruning  beyond 
reducing  the  length  of  these  spurs  is  neeiled.  Suppi»ing  the  young 
growths  stand  out  about  1  inches  from  the  stems  they  shonld  be  cleanly 
shortened  to  a  length  of  2  Inches,  or  otherwise  unsightly  old  spurs  will 
be  gradually  created.  When  spurs  thus  become  uiSuly  long  these  lose 
much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  warm  wall,  and  do  nut 
produce  such  luscious  fruit  as  do  those  better  situated.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  clear  off  these  long  spurs  wholesale,  or  one  season's  crop 
may  be  lost  Be  content  rather  to  thin  them  out,  or  gradually  get  rid 
of  them.  If  cleanly  sawn  or  cut  off  near  their  starting  point  next 
season  may  see  a  cluster  of  young  growth  aronod  these  short  atumne, 
and  which  may  be  converted  into  good  fruiting  spurs.  If  preferred  the 
long  spars  may  be  gradually  shortened,  each  time  to  a  good  back 

FRUIT  FOHCING. 

Peaches  and  Nbctaeines.— Si rfie<t  Farecd  iZinwe.— The  trees 

must  be  syringed  every  morning  and  afternoon  in  order  to  keep  red 

spider  tn  check.    If,  however,  the  weather  be  doll  tbe  syringing  most 

be  practised  early  in  the  afternoon,  bo  that  the  trees  may  become  fairly 
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dry  before  night,  or  if  that  does  not  take  place  .the  afternoon  syringing 
must  be  dispenfled  with,  damoing  the  paths  and  borders  instead,  as 
keeping  the  trees  dripping  witn  water  thronsrh  the  ni^ht  causes  weak 
growth  and  thin  foliage.  See  that  the  outside  border  is  well  protected 
from  the  cold,  and  water  the  inside  bonier  with  liquid  mannre,  which 
will  much  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly 
trees  long  subjected  to  repeated  forcing.  Vigorous  trees  will  not  require 
any  stimulants,  excessive  vigour  being  unfavourable  to  the  fruit  safely 
passing  the  stoning  process.  When  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  small  marbles 
thinning  may  be  commenced,  but  remove  a  few  fruits  only  at  a  time, 
first  removing  those  that  are  badly  placed«  Disbudding  must  be  followed 
lip,  taking  care  to  leave  a  growth  at  the  base  of  each  bearing  shoot,  and 
another  at  its  extremity,  or  at  least  level  with  the  fruits  The  shoots 
retained  for  attracting  the  sap  to  and  supporting  the  fruit  should  be 
stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  but  the  basal  shoots  must  be  trained 
to  take  the  place  of  those  now  bearing  fruit  Shoots  upon  extensions 
must  be  left  at  12  to  15  inches  distance  apart  to  form  the  bearing 
shoots  of  the  f  utnre.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  crowd  the  trees  with 
growths  for  which  there  is  not  space  to  allow  of  its  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  therefore  avoid  overcrowding,  seeking  to  maintain  an 
eqnid  baUnce  of  growth  thronghont  the  trees  and  its  solkiification  by 
judicious  ventilation. 

Second  Early  Hoiue, — Continue  fertilising  the  flowers  gently,  dis" 
trlbuting  the  pollen  by  shaking  the  trellis  or  drawing  over  each  flower 
a  cameVs  hair  brush  or  other  means  of  distributing  the  pollen.  Lose  no 
opportunity  of  admitting  air,  avoiding,  however,  cold  currents,  and 
leave  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the  apex.  The  night  tempera- 
ture may  be  continued  at  50°,  5°  less  on  cold  nights,  55°  by  day  artifi- 
cially, and  60°  to  65°  ^rom  sun  heat,  not  allowing  a  rise  above  65°  with- 
out a  firee  circulation  of  air. 

Houtei  Started  Early  in  FBhruary,'—Ths^  trees  started  early  in  the 
month  are  swelling  their  flower  buds  rapidly.  Syringing  must  cease 
when  they  show  colour.  Maintain,  however,  a  good  moisture  by  damp- 
ing paths  and-  borders  two  or  three  times  a  day  as  the  weather  may 
dictate,  avoiding  a  close,  stagnant  atmosphere.  If  the  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  thin  them  by  rubbing  the  hand  downwards  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shoots,  which  will  strengthen  the  remainder,  enabling  them 
to  set  better.  Examine  the  trees  closely,  and  if  there  be  any  aphides 
fumigate  with  tobacco,  so  as  to  destroy  them  before  the  flowers  expand. 
Continue  the  temperature  at  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and  50^  by  day,  above 
which  ventilate  freely.  When  the  flowers  expand  raise  the  temperature 
to  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  60°  to  65°  from  sun  heat  with  free 
ventilation.  On  cold  nights  the  temperature  may  fall  to  45°,  or  even 
less ;  also  50°  by  day,  allowing  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the  top 
of  the  house. 

MbIiONB. — The  weather  lately  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants.  In  a  M^on  house,  a  ridge  the  whole  length  of 
the  bed,  about  2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with  the  top  flattened  so  as  to 
give  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  is  preferable  to  hillocks,  the  soil  being 
made  rather  firm,  and  when  warm  tne  plants  may  be  turned  out,  firming 
the  soil  well,  and  raising  it  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  2  to  2^  feet  apart,  the  leading  or  primary 
shoots  being  taken  up  without  stopping  until  fully  two-thirds  the 
distance  they  are  intended  to  travel  is  reached,  then  pinch  out  the  point 
of  each.  When  three  or  four  lateral  joints  are  made  the  points  should 
be  taken  out.  Some  varieties  will  show  fruit  freely  on  tbe  first  laterals, 
and  as  early  Melons  are  a  consideration,  let  them  remain,  taking  out  the 
point  at  a  joint  abo^e  them.  To  allow  all  the  laterals  to  remain  would 
very  much  overcrowd  the  foliage,  therefore  rub  off  every  alternate  one 
whilst  they  aie  quite  young.  After  stopping  the  first  laterals,  the  suc- 
ceeding growths  will  show  fruit  at  tne  second  or  third  joint.  The 
growths  should  be  trained  thinly  and  regularly,  so  that  every  part  of 
the  surface  is  evenly  clothed  with  foliage  and  fruit.  The  plants  will 
require  but  little  water  as  ^et,  nevertheless  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist 
state,  avoiding  anything  approaching  to  saturation.  Sprinkle  every 
available  surface  in  the  morning  of  bright  days,  and  again  at  closing 
time  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  Ventilate  carefully,  avoiding  currents 
of  cold  air.  Some  hexagon  netting  or  scrim  canvas  placed  over  the 
ventilators  will  break  the  force  of  Catting  winds.  Maintain  the  nigbt 
temperature  at  70*,  falling  to  65°  in  the  morning,  5°  less  in  severe 
weather  being  better  than  seeking  to  maintain  the  higher  temperature 
by  sharp  firing  ;  75°  by  day,  rising  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun  heat ;  bottom 
heat  kept  steady  at  80^. 

In  pits  and  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  the  plants,  being  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  will  produce  two 
shoots,  and  these  in  turn  being  stopped  will  result  in  four  shoots,  two 
being  taken  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of  the  frame.  Besides 
these  a  number  of  shoots  will  appear  near  the  collar  of  the  plant ;  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  whilst  quite  young,  and  do  not  encourage  any 
lateral  nearer  the  stem  than  6  inches.  This  will  keep  the  collar  clear. 
Stop  the  principal  shoots  when  within  a  foot  of  the  sides  of  the  pit  or 
frame,  and  thus  throw  vigour  into  the  laterals,  which  will  show  fruit  at 
the  second  or  third  joint,  stopping  them  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 
Cover  the  lights  with  double  mats  at  night,  and  see  that  linings  are 
regularly  attended  to,  renewing  the  old  linings  as  required.  Prepare 
material  for  making  up  fresh  beds.  About  a  fortnight  before  it  is 
desired  to  make  up  the  bed  the  dung  and  leaves  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  produce  decomposition,  fermentation  being  the  result ;  if  not 
turn  the  whole,  sprinkling  with  water,  so  as  to  moisten  the  mass,  and 


when  in  good  heat  turn  again  outside  to  inside  and  vice  foersdj  two  or 
three  turnings  being  required  at  intervals  of  about  four  di^s.  The 
bottom  heat  of  fermenting  beds  should  be  85°  to  90°. 

Shift  later  sown  plants  into  large  pots,  or  add  soil  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance, stopping  those  for  frames  at  the  second  leaf,  not  stopping  those 
for  trellises,  but  placing  a  small  stick  to  each  for  support. 

CucuMBEBS.— Examine  the  plants  in  bearing  onoe  or  twice  a  ^eek^ 
removing  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths,  thinning  the  shoots,  sto{v 
ping,  and  removing  old  and  deformed  fruits.  Thin  the  shoots  if  neces- 
sary, overcropping  and  overcrowding  being  highly  prejudicial.  In 
securing  the  young  shoots  to  the  trellis  do  not  tie  them  too  tightly,  but 
allow  room  for  development.  Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  some 
time  should  have  the  surface  soil  removed  and  have  previously  warmed 
fresh  soil  added.  Turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  well  decayed  manure 
will  answer  ;  we,  however,  prefer  for  Gucumbrrs  and  Melons  turfy  loam 
without  an  admixture  of  manure,  seeking  vigour  by  rich  surface  dressy 
ings  or  liquid  manure.  The  bottom  heat  should  not  be  allowed  to  f&Vt 
below  76°  or  exceed  90°,  80°  being  suitable,  the  night  temperature  65°  to» 
70°,  5°  less  in  severe  weather,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  rising  to  85°  from  sun, 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  damping  the  pathways  on  bright  momr 
ings  and  at  closing  time. 

For  young  plants  hillocks  or  ridges  should  be  formed  as  described 
for  Melons.  Afford  the  same  temperature  as  advised  for  older  planta. 
If  the  sun  be  powerful  and  the  plants  show  indications  of  flagging  shade 
them  for  a  few  days.  Attend  to  dung-heated  frames  with  linings  a» 
required,  protecting  at  night  as  advised  for  Melons.  Do  not  apply  more 
water  than  to  keep  the  plants  gently  growing.  Where  red  spider  has 
appeared  on  the  winter  fruiting  plants  coat  the  pipes  with  sulphur  andi 
lime  in  oqual  parts,  heating  the  pipes  to  as  near  boiling  point  as  possibla* 
for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  calm  evening,  taking  care  that  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  house  is  not  more  than  80^  to  85°,  and  then  allow  the  pipea 
and  house  to  cool  down  to  their  regular  temperature.  The  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  dry.  The  same  process  may  be  repeated  the  foir 
lowing  evening,  and  is  generally  effectual,  the  mixture  being  applied 
whilst  the  pipes  are  hot. 

Strawbebbibs  in  Pots. — A  fair  set  characterises  the  first  plantsc 
Remove  all  badly  set  or  deformed  fruits,  leaving  from  four  to  naif  a 
dosen  of  the  most  promising  fruits  to  each  plant,  and  aid  cheir  swelling 
by  liquid  manure.  The  temperature  should  be  60°  to  65°,  advancing  to 
75^  b^  day  with  moderate  ventilation.  Avoid  drying  currents  of  air,  afr 
they  injuriously  affect  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Examine  the  f^nts 
twice  each  day,  giving  water  only  to  those  needing  it,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  show  at  the  drainage.  See  that  succession  plants  are  kept 
free  from  aphides,  fumigating  if  necessary  before  the  fiowers  open. 
British  Queen  and  other  late  sorts  may  now  be  started,  introducing,  how* 
ever,  proportionate  quantities  of  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Presi- 
dent, James  Veitch,  &c,  to  maintain  the  succession. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Azaleas.^^AB  these  plants  cease  flowering  remove  aU  the  seed  podbt 
and  wash  the  plants  if  any  trace  of  thrips  can  be  found  upon  them.  A 
good  solution  for  this  purpose  is  tobacco  water  reduced  to  the  colour  of 
stout ;  in  each  gallon  of  this  dissolve  1  os.  of  softsoap  and  a  piece  of  com- 
mon washing  soda  about  the  size  of  a  Cob  Nut.  This  solution  will  not 
only  destroy  living  insects,  but  their  eggs  as  well.  Place  them  after- 
wards where  they  can  enjoy  gentle  heat  and  moisture  until  they  have' 
made  their  ^owth.  The  conditions  of  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  at  iforkv 
where- the  night  temperature  do  s  not  exceed  55°,  will  ^it  them  well. 
Directly  their  roots  commence  activity  those  that  need  repotting  may 
be  attended  to,  while  the  remainder  may  have  a  little  artincial  manure 
applied  to  the  surfku)e  of  the  soiL  In  repotting  be  careful  not  to  dis* 
turb  the  roots  further  than  is  necessary  in  the  removal  of  the  old 
drainage.  The  soil,  consisting  of  good  peat  and  sand,  must  be  pressed 
in  the  pots  firmly.  Syringe  tbe  plants  and  pots  freely  afterwanls,  but. 
no  water  at  tbe  roots  will  be  needed  for  some  days  if  the  sod  was  in  a 
satisfactory  stote  of  moisture  when  they  were  potted. 

Camellias. — Plants  that  have  flowered  should  be  pushed  into  growtb 
at  onoe  if  they  are  required  to  flower  as  early  as  possible  next  autumn^ 
Undue  forcing  at  that  period  of  tha  year  is  certain  to  end  in  failur^  No» 
matter  how  carefully  forcing  operations  are  conducted  the  buds  wili 
invariably  fall.  The  necessary  forcing  can  be  done  now  by  inducing 
the  plants  to  make  an  early  growth,  so  that  they  will  unfold  tbeir  flower» 
almost  naturally,  or  with  the  least  possible  difference  in  temperature  at 
the  time  they  are  required.  If  the  plants  are  infested  with  scale- 
syringe  them  liberally  with  petroleum  and  water,  using  3  ozs.  of  the  oir 
in  each  four  gallons  of  water.  If  no  signs  of  new  growths  are  visible 
upon  the  plants  4  ozs.  may  be  safely  used.  Place  the  plants  afterwards 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  during  the  (lay. 
The  house  should  be  kept  closed,  and  the  plants  heavily  syringed  twic& 
during  the  dav.  If  they  need  repotting  do  so  at  once,  using  a  compost 
of  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  horse  manure,  and  a  liberal  quantity 
of  coarse  sand  ;  a  little  charcoal  and  half-inch  bones  may  also  be  addecEl 
if  the  plants  are  large.  About  a  10-inch  potful  of  the  former  and  aiii 
8-inch  potful  of  the  latter  will  be  ample  to  each  barrowful  of  soiU 
If  top-oressing  only  is  needed  use  equal  portions  of  loam  and  manure. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — R.  Gibsoni,  Princess  Alice,  Princessi 
Royal,  and  others,  will  bear  gentle  forcing  if  their  flowers  are  appre- 
ciated moderately  early  in  the  season.  Strong  heat  is  most  injurious  to 
these  plants,  and  if  applied  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  open  their 
flowen,  they  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fail  to  do  so.    They  must  not 
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be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperatnre  than  50^    Avoid  placing  them  on 
a  dry  stAge,  and  syringe  them  freely  while  in  the  forcing  house. 


WMm  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


BEES  WEAEING  OUT  AT  THE  HEATHER. 

^  A.  L.  B.  K.  "  page  94,  places  this  matter  in  quite  a  different  light 
trom  what  I  under8t(X)d  him  to  mean.  I  have  never  seen  the  number  of 
dead  bees  inside  the  hives  at  the  Heather  as  he  describes,  nor  anything 
eimUar.  The  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  dead  bees  in 
a  hive — that  had  neither  been  starved  nor  suffocated — was  one  winter, 
in  one  of  Abbott's  copyable  hives;  frames  across  the  entrance,  sides 
double  walled,  front  single  walled.  In  this  hive  I  found  a  full  seam  of 
dead  bees,  and  the  queen — an  imported  Oyprian — between  the  front 
comb  and  the  hive  wall.  The  hive  stood  exposed,  and  I  concluded  these 
bees  had  been  chilled  to  death,  as  there  was  plenty  of  food,  and  the 
fiesana  between  the  other  frames  were  well  nlled  with  healthy  bees. 
Probably  jthe  same  cause  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  death  of  t^oee 
mentioned  by  our  friend. 

ODOURLESS  FOUIi  BROOD. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  '*  A.  L.  B.  K"  for  the  information  he 
gives,  in  which  he  proves  my  system  of  curing  this  disease  is  practically 
'  iike  the  one  he  has  taught  and  practised  long  ago,  though  I  think  my 
mode  is  much  less  trouble^  However,  it  seems  very  strange  the 
**  authorities "  have  never  practised  or  recommended  it ;  others  have 
atamped  the  disease  ont.  Down  here  in  Hallamshire,  when  one  is  prais- 
ing himself,  his  ways,  systems,  kc,,  as  being  the  only  true  and  correct 
way,  and  deriding  those  of  others,  we  simply  describe  him  as  '^  a  man 
-who  likes  to  hear  himself  talk."  Do  not  the  various  teachers  of  apicul- 
ture resemble  the  showmen  in  a  fair,  each  one  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  greatest  noise  ? 

After  all  I  have  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  the  editor  of  the 
£eS'k9ep8rt'  Reaord  says  it  is  the  true  foul  brood,  though  Mr.  Cheshire 
was  positive  in  1885  that  it  was  not.  He  also  says  my  system  of  curing 
it "  is  the  well-known  starving  process,"  though,  be  it  noted,  the  bees 
have  their  lull  liberty  and  are  fed,  if  no  honey  is  to  be  had  ;  **  that  it  is 
a  costly  process,"  though  it  is  the  cheapest  of  any,  and  does  not  involve 
the  expenditure  of  a  penny  either  for  physic  or  appliances  ;  and  as  to  its 
thronpnng  back  the  stock  to  the  position  of  a  weak  swarm,  the  value  of 
this  contention  may  be  judged  when  I  repeat  that  I  have  twice  cur«ft  a 
diseased  stock  in  one  summer,  and  yet  had  a  q>lendid  stock  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  while  the  best  stock  last  spring  in  this  district  was  one 
that  was  built  up  from  a  teacapful  of  bees  in  August,  with  no  help  beyond 
feeding.  These  were  Punic  bees,  that  with  their  queen  were  diseased  in 
the  sppng.  I  have  previously  stated  these  facts,  so  there  is  no  excuse 
for  i^ionng  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  handful  of  bees  in  a  clean 
hive  have  100  chances  to  one  against  a  bucketful  in  a  hive  of  diseased 
bees. 

In  the  same  journal  I  have  referred  to,  the  editor  of  the  American 
.Bee  JfmmaX  is  quoted  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — '*  If  the  larva  is 
elastic  and  ropy  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  foul  brood.  This  is  a  sure  test, 
but  the  odour  Is  not  to  be  relied  upon." 

.^fif ow  the  disease  I  have  had  so  many  years*  experience  with  is  neither 
^  ropy  "  nor  "  elastic  "  in  its  early  stages ;  when  the  larva  is  three  parts 
dried  then,  if  a  pin-head  is  struck  into,  it,  it  resembles  ripe  honey  as 
jnuch  as  anything — ^viz.,  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  string,  perhaps  half 
an  inoh  long  before  breaking. 

Kow  what  I  recognise  it  by  is  first  a  sunken  cap— sealed  brood  cells 
Are  convex.  If  I  see  a  sunken  cap  amongst  the  brood  I  take  a  pin  by 
the  polnt^nd  remove  t^e  cap.  Very  often  I  find  only  sealed  honey,  and 
sometimes  a  white  grub,  in  which  case  all  is  right.  If  the  enclosed 
larvae  is  the  colour  of  coffee  and  milk,  not  coffee  alone,  as  generally 
stated,  it  is  diseased ;  this  colour  is  a  sure  test,  and  one  that  may  be 
relied  on.  In  this  stage  there  is  no  "  elasticity "  whatever.  At  this 
point,  if  I  could  not  find  any  pierced  cells,  I  should  wash  out  the 
diseased  larvae  with  undiluted  carbolic  acid  either  with  a  feather  or 
cameVs-hair  pencil,  for  as  there  cannot  be  any  ripe  spores  to  be  given 
off  the  di<3ease  may  be  localised  and  thus  stamped  out.  I  give  this 
advice  to  be  followed  out  at  this  stage,  as  I  have  thus  stopped  the  disease 
in  several  hives. 

If  a  cell  cap  is  sunken,  and  it  also  has  a  little  hole  in  it,  I  t^y  it  with 
A  pin-head  as  before.  Often  it  is  a  healthy  larva  nearly  sealed  over,  or  a 
honey  cell ;  but  if  it  is  of  coffee  and  milk  colour  it  is  diseased ;  the 
colour  in  this  stage  is  deeper  than  the  first,  but  in  no  stage  does  it 
resemble  pure  coffee  unmix^  with  milk.  If  such  cells  are  found  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  spores  are  flying  off,  and  no  doctoring  will  pay 
for  trying  to  preserve  the  combs.  I  believe  many  apiarians  have  the 
disease  in  their  hives  without  knowing  it,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  impress 
this  simple  means  of  recognising  it.  Healthy  brood  is  milk  white,  the 
disease  tnen  through  all  its  stages  just  looks  as  if  more  and  more  coffee  > 
had  been  added.  Brood  chilled  to  death  is  either  white  or  black,  nor  is 
a  full  shaped  bee  diseased.  Many  dealers  and  queen  brewers  boast  that 
they  never  had  foul  brood,  never  saw  it,  &c.,  and  advise  those  who  want 
bees  or  queens  never  to  buy  from  anyone  who  has  had  it.  Now,  my 
advice  id  "Do  not  put  faith  in  them."  No  one  is  safe  from  foul  brood  ; 
queens  and  bees  may  be  diseased  long  before  they  are  suspected.     A 


man  who  has  had  it  in  his  apiary,  is  quite  dear  of  it,  and  makes  it  a 
point  to  stamp  it  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  is  far  safer  to  buy  from. 
Such  a  man  is  always  on  the  look-out,  and  he  will  never  overlook  a 
sunken  cap  in  the  brood  nest.— A  Hallamshire  Beb-kbbpek. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


*9^  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editor  ''  or  to  '^  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  membera  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  nn- 
avoidELbly.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  eorrespondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  Questions 
rating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  dLo  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Xmprovliig  Aawn  {O.  A.  i9.).— The  pressure  is  so  great  that  your 
letter  cannot  be  fully  answered  till  next  week,  nor  can  some  others  that 
arrived  only  a  day  before  going  to  press. 

Barly  Tomatoea — ^Soaea  (i2.). — Probably  Sutton's  Earliest  of 
All  Tomato  would  suit  you  as  well  as  any  for  outdoor  culture.  It  is 
very  productive,  and  tbe  fruit  is  as  good  in  quality  as  the  variety  you 
name.  Probably  you  could  not  plant  two  Boses  better  likely  to  answer 
your  purpose  than  Marshal  Niel  and  Grloire  de  Dijon,  and  they  succeed 
quite  well  with  the  roots  in  good  soil  outside,  and  the  stems  brought 
inside  the  house  after  the  manner  of  Vines ;  but  the  outside  portions 
should  be  protected  from  frost  by  haybands.  They  also  grow  well 
planted  in  good  soil  in  the  house  and  adequately  supplied  with  water. 
The  shading  of  the  soil  in  the  house  would  not  be  injurious. 

Flanta  with  Bine  nowera  {J.  Jamett). — Plants  of  various  shades 
of  blue  for  tbe  greenhouse  are  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Burtonia 
violacea,  Growea  saligna  major,  Diosma  capttata,  Hovea  Celsi,  H.  pun- 
gens  major,  Kemiedya  bimaculata  variegata,  K.  inophylla  floribunda, 
Pleroma  elegans,  Plumbago  capensis,  and  Witsenia  corymbosa.  For 
outdoors — ^Verbena  venosa,  *  Verbena  Blue  Boy,  Anemone  apennina, 
Aubrietia  purpurea.  Campanula  carpatica,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Hepatica 
double  blue,  Myosotis  arvensis,  M.  pali^tris,  Scilla  sibirica,  *Ageratum 
Imperial  Dwarf,  Delphinium  Barlowi,  D.  Belladonna,  D.  Hendersoni, 
D.  formosum,  ^Heliotropes  of  sorts,  *  Veronica  Blue  Grem,  and  Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus  major  and  minor,  which  are  annuals.  The  blue  varieties 
are  very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  AH  the  others  are  hardy  perennials, 
except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

Camelllaa  flrom  Cnttlnga  {Brookt), — The  best  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  Camellias  is  when  the  wood  is  nearly  ripe,  which  it  will  be 
by  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  Take  cuttings  of  the  current 
year's  growth  4  or  5  inches  long,  cut  the  bottom  off  smoothly  just  below 
a  bud,  trim  off  the  lowest  two  leaves,  and  leave  the  same  number  on  the 
cuttings.  They  may  be  inserted  in  6-inch  pots,  which  should  be  clean, 
and  have  a  cro(;k  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  on  it 
place  an  inch  of  crocks  of  smaller  size,  and  another  inch  of  very  small 
ones,  and  then  a  very  thin  layer  of  moss.  The  pot  should  be  filled  to 
the  rim  with  two  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  part  sandy  peat,  adding  a 
half  part  of  silver  sand.  The  soil  should  be  made  very  firm,  but  use  the 
hand  only  for  pressing.  Insert  the  cuttings  about  an  inch  apart  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  to  the  extent  of  half  their  length,  and  set  the 
pots  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  tbe  cuttings  just  moist,  nearly 
close,  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  September 
they  will  be  rooted,  and  should  be  potted  off  singly  and  placed  in  the 
cold  frame  ;  there  keep  them  close,  and  they  will  soon  become  estab- 
lished. Afterwards  they  should  have  air  freely,  and  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  or  pit  where  they  will  be  Hafe  from  frost.  This  is  the  mode 
usually  adopted  for  propagating  the  single  varieties  for  stocks,  and  will 
answer  for  the  others  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  double  sorts 
do  not  grow  nor  flower  so  well  on  their  own  roots  as  when  grafted. 

Cliryaaiitlieiiftiuiia  after  X*lowerlng  (^Ed,  />.). — ^The  old  shoots 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  shoots  which  come  out 
of  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  old  plants  should  be  taken  off,  either  with 
or  without  a  small  portion  of  root,  when  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  should 
be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  placing  them  half  their  depth  in  the 
soil.  The  latter  should  consist  of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
leaf  soil  or  well-rotted  manure  with  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand.  If  the 
shoots  have  roots  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  ;  but  if 
they  have  none  they  may  be  kept  in  a  house  with  a  temperatnre  of  from 
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45°  to  60°,  and  when  rooteJ  be  remored  to  tbe  cold  (rame.  Gire 
them  air  wheneyer  the  weather  is  mild,  and  protect  the  lighta  with  mabi 
when  necessary.  In  April,  when  the  roots  are  showing  at  the  Bides  of 
the  pots,  shift  into  6-lachpota,  and  carljln  May,  orattliQeiid  of  April  if 
mild,  the  plants  may  be  placed  ont  ol  doois  on  ashes  in  an  open  sitoa^ 
tion  sheltered  from  winds.  Shift  into  the  bloomiDg  pots  by  the  middle 
of  Jnne,  nains  the  same  compost  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  qaart 
of  half.incb  bones  to  eveTj  peck  of  compost,  and  we  Bbonld  drain  the 

KtB  with  calcined  oyster  shclte.  Eight- inch  pots  will  answer  for  the 
mpona  and  the  leea  promising  of  the  large  Qovrerii^  kinds,  but  good 
plants  of  the  latter  may  bare  IQ-inch  poU.  Stop  the  plants  when 
they  are  6  Inchee  high,  and  when  they  haTS  made  other  shools  stop 
these  in  theic  tarn  at  G  inches.  When  tbey  have  again  shoots  nn  inch  or 
two  long  peg  down  the  shoots,  taking  care  not  to  break  them,  and  stop 
again  at  the  fourth  leaf,  contiaatag  the  stopping  up  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  bat  not  later.  Tie  out  the  shoots  so  as  to  form  a  welt-sbaped 
plant.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  when  the  flower  buds 
appear  water  with  liquid  manure.  Kemove  the  plants  to  a  cool,  light, 
airy  hooae  in  October,  and  merely  keep  them  from  frost. 

■«»t  mnd  riKota  (£.  Matoit). — Plants,  like  animals,  can  bear  a 
higher  temperature  In  dry  air  than  they  can  in  air  charged  with  vapour. 
AnimaJH  are  scalded  in  the  latter  if  the  temperature  is  verr  elevated, 
and  plants  die  nnder  similar  circnmstancea,  aa  if  boUed.  MH.  Edwards 
and  Colin  found  Kidney  Beans  sostained  no  injury,  when  the  air  was 
dry,  at  a  temperature  of  170*' ;  but  they  died  io  a  few  minntes  if  the 
air.  was  moist.  Other  plants  under  similar  circumstances  would  perish 
probably  at  a  much  loser  temperature  ;  and  the  tact  aSoids  a  warning 
to  tbe  gardener  to  hare  the  atmosphere  in  his  staves  very  dry  whea- 
Ster  he  wishes  to  elevate  their  temperature  for  the  destruction  of 
inseota  at  other  purposes.  Certain  plants  flourish  in  hot-water  sprinsa, 
of  wbloh  the  temperature  variea  between  the  scalding  heats  of  from  150° 
to  180°  of  Fahreuheit'a  thermometer ;  and  othei«  have  been  found  grow- 
^ing  freely  on  the  edges  of  volcanoes,  in  an  atmosphers  heated  ahoTe  tbe 
boiling  point  of  watw.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  most  plants  will 
better  bear,  for  a  short  time,  an  elevated  temperatare,  which,  if  long 
continued  would  destroy  them,  than  tbey  can  a  low  temperature. 
Thni  a  tampeiatore  much  above  the  freezing  point  of  water,  to  orchid- 
aceous and  other  tropical  plants,  is  generally  fatal  if  endured  by  them 
for  only  a  few  minutes  ;  whereas  a  con^erable  elevation  above  a 
salatary  temperature  is  rarely  Injoiious  to  plants.  Bnt  this  is  not 
nnivenalty  the  case  ;  for  the  elegant  Primula  marginata  Is  so  ImpatieDt 
of  beat,  that,  although  just  about  to  bloom,  it  uever  opens  a  bad  if 
brought  into  a  roomin  which  there  is  a  tie.  The  tempeiatiire  should 
always  be  l^aUted,  in  our  hothouses,  with  a  due  regard  to  tbe  light. 
At  night  it  should  be  so  low  as  to  put  the  circulation  of  Ihe  sap  into  a 
comparative  state  of  reat ;  and  in  dull  days  the  temperature  should  be 
fall  10°  lower  tlian  in  those  of  bright  sunshine; 

xreaOier  Slcna  (£  ^((m«().— Thece  are  so  many  "signs"  and 
fancies  on  thia  subject  that  it  la  Impouible  to  collect  and  publish  the 
whole  of  them,  as  you  appear  to  desire.  No  doubt  the  subject  Is  of 
interest  to  cultlvatocK,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good,  or 
bad,  thing,  just  as  it  may  be  resided  by  different  persons  who  enter- 
tain divergent  views  on  the  matter.  A  few  of  the  more  marked  signs  of 
weather,  considereil  useful  alike  to  fhrmer  and  gardener,  are  tbe  follow- 
ing  ; — 1,  Weather  clear  or  cloudy — a  rosy  sky  at  sunset  presages  line 
weather ;  a  red  sky  in  the  morning  bad  weather,  or  much  wind  (perhaps 
rain) ;  a  grey  sky  in  tbe  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dann,  wind  ;  a 
low  dawn,  fair  weather.  2,  Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  Hno 
weather,  with  moderate  or  light  breezes  ihard-edgeil,  oily-looking  clouds, 
wind.  A  dark,  gloomy,  blue  sky  is  windy  ;  but  a  light  bright  blue  sky 
indicates  fine  weather.  Qaneraliy,  the  softer  clouds  look  tbe  less  wind 
(bat,  perhaps,  more  rain)  may  be  expected  ;  and  the  hatder,  more 
"graisj,"  rolled,  tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming  wind  will 
prove.  Also,  a  brlghtyellowsky  at  sunset  presages  wind  ;  a  pale  yellow, 
wet ;  and  thus  by  the  prevalence  of  red,  yellow,  ot  giey  tints,  the  coming 
weather  may  be  foretold  very  nearly — indeed,  it  aided  by  inatruments, 
almost  exactly.  3,  Small,  inky-looking  cloads  foretell  rain  ;  light  scud - 
clonda  driving  across  heavy  masses  show  wind  and  rain  ;  but,  if  alone, 
may  indicate  wind  only.  4,  High  upper  clouds  croMing  the  sun,  moon, 
or  Stan,  In  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  lower  clouds,  or  the 
wind  then  felt  below,  foretell  a  change  of  wind.  6,  After  fine  clear 
weather,  the  ffrst  signs  in  the  sky  of  a  coming  change  are  unosnally 
light  streaks,  curls,  wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  cloud, 
which  increase,  and  sie  followed  by  an  oTercostlnz  of  mnrky  vapour 
that  grows  into  cloudiness.  This  appearance,  more  or  less  oily,  or  watery, 
as  wind  or  rain  will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign.  6,  Usually,  the  higher 
and  more  distant  such  cloads  seom  to  be,  the  more  gradual  but  general 
the  coming  change  of  weather  will  prove.  7,  Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints 
or  coloura,  with  soft  undeSned  forms  of  cIoimIb,  Indicate  and  accompany 
fine  weather :  but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  hard  definitely  outlined 
clouds  foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind.  8,  Misty  clouds  forming, 
or  hanging  on  heights,  show  wind  and  rain  coming — if  tbey  remain,  in- 
crease, or  descend.  If  they  rise  or  disperse  the  weather  will  improve  or 
become  fine.  9,  Remarkable  clcamesa  ot  atmosphere  near  the  horiion, 
distant  objects,  such  as  hills,  usually  visible.  Or  raised  (by  retraction), 
and  what  is  called  "  a  good  hearing  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
signs  ot  wet,  it  not  wind,  to  be  expected.  10,  More  than  usual  twinkling . 
of  tbe  itBra,  indistinctness  or  apparent  multiplication  of  the  moon's 
Itoms,  haloes,  *■  wind  dojc,"  and  me  rainlraw,  are  more  or  less  significant 
of  increadng  wind,  if  not  approaching  rain,  with  or  without  wind. 


lea  or  FlkBta. — We  ouly  undertake  to  name  spacies  of  phmts, 
that  have  origioated  from  seed  and  termed  Jurists'  fKiwers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  snd  Fern  fronda 
eboald  bear  spores.  Specimens  sboaldarrivetnanesh  state  in  firm  boze& 
Slightly  damp  moaa  or  soft  green  leaves  form  tbe  best  i»cklng,drycottoB 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  oncCi 
(J.  .V.'). — It  is  impossible  to  name  with  certainty  a  IcaSess  spray,  bat  If 
you  will  send  us  a  flowering  spray,  if  ona  is  produced,  at  the  right  time, 
~  ~  failing  that  a  leaf-bearing  branch,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  giro 


them 


.e  ot  t: 


COVKNT  GARDEN   MAHKET.— Febbuaby  ISth. 
^™i«J^I<"fO«i|«i"*»i«  oomlng  itur^  ud  print bn*  Imjtot*!  aU  M 


PEKMANBNT  PASTURE. 

O.NE  of  the  snbjeots  for  discosBion  in  which  ve  took  ptui  at  ■ 
recept  meeting  of  oar  local  Fanners'  Club  was  permanqat  failure, 
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4ind  while  the  members  present  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  pasture  upon  farms  in  the 
^[reat  oorn-growing  districts,  they  were  evidently  not  at  all  clear  as 
to  how  this  was  to  be  effected.  The  chief  hindrance  to  laying 
*down  land  to  pasture  is  the  very  common  but  erroneous  hypothesis 
that  it  requires  a  lifetime  to  form  really  sound  productiye 
pasture,  and  as  usual,  we  find  that  in  this,  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
go  together. 

Now  we  know  plenty  of  old,  very  old  pasture  that  is  in  sorry 
jilight,  and  from  which  the  annual  bulk  of  produce  is  so  low  that  it 
cannot  be  profitable.  But  our  knowledge  of  this  lamentable  fact 
cannot  be  regarded  as  singular.  Let  anyone  with  ordinary  powers 
of  observation  look  at  such  meadows  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  journey 
of  a  hundred  miles  by  railway  in  this  season  of  the  year,  and  what 
will  they  see  ?  Why,  precisely  what  comes  under  our  notice  re- 
peatedly, and  that  is  fully  two- thirds  of  them  are  brown,  bare  of 
food  even  for  sheep,  and  so  foul  with  weeds  as  to  present  a  ragged 
«mtidy  aspect  of  poverty  and  negligence.  Neither  cattle  nor  sheep 
will  consutne  many  of  the  perennial  weeds  with  which  such  foul 
pastures  are  infested,  and  they  consequently  remain  in  winter  a 
visible  sign  of  bad  practice.  We  use  the  term  advisedly,  for  surely 
it  cannot  be  owing  *to  ignorance  that  such  robbers  of  the  soU  are 
«]iffered  to  become  established  and  to  spread  in  it  ? 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  explain  how  land  intended  for 
|»8rmanent  pasture  must  be  prepared  for  the  seed  by  drainage,  if 
necessary,  by  a  thorough  clearance  from  it  of  couch  grass  and  other 
perennial  weeds,  and  by  sufficient  ploughing  and  stirring  to  insure 
a  deep  tilth  and  fine  seed  bed.  We  have  gone  farther,  and  shown 
Iftow,  with  careful  folding  by  well-fed  lambs  in  the  first  season,  and 
by  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  second  season,  a  really  well-knit  pasture 
may  be  had  at  a  minimum  cost  in  two  years,  and  we  have  been  met 
in  discussion  by  the  shallow  argument,  "  Yes  ;  you  may  be  able  to 
establish  good  pasture  in  two  years,  but  the  question  is,  How  are 
]^u  to  keep  it  good  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious — t.e.,  By  an 
equally  careful  process  of  cultivation  year  by  year.  This  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  enforce,  that  pasture  requires  careful  cultivation 
equally  with  all  other  farm  crops,  and  we  may  add  that  experience 
shows  such  cultivation  to  be  profitable.  It  is  high  time  that  all 
easy-going  practice  in  agriculture  were  ended.  We  hold  that  no 
full  crop  can  be  taken  from  the  land  without  a  certain  per-centage 
of  exhaustion  of  its  fertility  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  an  equally 
Cull  crop  next  season  such  loss  must  first  of  all  be  made  good. 
Now,  we  have  heard  excellent  practical  farmers  declare  that  they 
liave  little  faith  in  chemists  or  nicety  of  analysis,  but  surely 
common  sense  must  tell  them  that  in  order  to  .obtain  a  full  crop 
from  the  soil  it  must  contain  a  full  store  of  plant  food.  We  must 
oot  rest  content  with  half  crops,  but  we  must  ascertain  how  much 
per  acre  by  weight  or  measure  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  each  sort 
Mf  grain,  foliage,  or  roots,  and  that  maximum  quantity  must  be  our 
oommon  standard  subsequently,  and  we  ought  not  to  rest  content 
with  anything  short  of  it.  How  obvious  is  the  absurdity  of  the 
application  of  manure  for  one  farm  crop,  and  then  following  with 
another  crop  without  manure  simply  because  the  first  crop  has  not 
exhausted  all  the  manurial  constituents  imparted  to  the  soil  by 
8uch  manure  I  The  second  crop  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  one  of 
.medium  excellence,  but  we  certainly  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  medium  crop  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  maximum  one.  But 
we  may  be  told  that  to  apply  manure  annually  is  so  expensive.  We 
reply  that  results  invariably  justify  the  expense  in  a  given  number 
of  years,  for  to  take  the  result  of  an  extremely  good  or  bad  season 
would  be  misleading,  and  we  must  compare  the  common  result  of 
four  or  &^e  seasons. 

Our  remarks  now  on  the  treatment  of  permanent  pasture  may 
be  regarded  as  especially  to  the  purpose  now,  for  this  is  the  best 
time  of  all  the  year  for  the  application  of  manure,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  our  readen  to  do  what  is  possible  at  once  to  eradicate 
Ononis,  G-orse,  NettYes,  Rushes,  Thistles,  Brambles,  and  Broom 


from  pasture,  to  mow  down  any  long  Sedges  or  other  rough 
herbage,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  apply  per  acre  a  quarter 
of  a  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1(  cwt.  mineral 
superphosphate,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour.  Take 
care  to  procure  each  sort  of  manure  separately  from  a  reliable 
source,  and  have  the  mixture  made  at  the  farm  three  or  four  days 
before  using  it.  By  keeping  down  weeds  by  an  annual  dressing  of 
this  manure  or  sheep-folding,  and  by  draining  when  necessary, 
pasture  may  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  which  may  be 
fully  sustained  under  such  treatment.  The  outlay  of  £1  per  acre 
or  a  shilling  or  two  more  for  manure  will  not  only  insure  a  full 
crop  of  hay,  but  an  abundant  aftermath  with  favourable  weather, 
and  the  pasture  will  also  present  a  green  flourishing  appearance 
during  winter  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  brown  stunted  guise  of 
neglected  pasture. 

WORK  ON  THE  H03£E  FARM. 

All  our  calculations  and  arrangements  for  our  spring  supply  of 
chemicals  are  complete,  and  the  order  for  a  supply  to  be  sent  to  each  of 
our  farms  has  been  given.  The  total  quantity  by  weight  is  about 
52  tons,  and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  carriage  by  rail,  is  about  £400.  In 
comparison  with  special  mixtures  on  the  market  this  quantity  represents 
a  much  greater  weight,  because  the  whole  of  the  manures  are  genuine 
and  the  fertilising  power  of  all  of  them  is  high.  In  addition  to  this 
supply  of  cheutical  manures,  we  have  folded  sheep  upon  a  large  area  of 
lana,  and  we  have  also  used  a  considerable  qoantity  of  farmyard 
manure  taken  in  valuation  upon  the  two  additional  fufms  which  came 
upon  our  hands  last  Michaelmas — ^about  a  thousand  cartloads  in  all,  so 
that  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  store  the  land  with  fertility.  In  our* 
manure  book  is  shown  the  calculations  of  quantities  for  every  crop  at 
each  farm,  with  totals  and  cost,  so  that  we  can  always  lefiir  to  it,  and 
also  have  the  necessary  details  taken  from  it  for  the  guidance  of  our 
bailiffs.  The  manure  has  been  ordered  early  in  order  to  have  it  at  hand 
both  for  pasture,  winter  and  spring  com,  and  it  wiU  be  applied  so  far 
as  is  poflBible  by  means  of  drills  rather  than  by  hand,  for  however  careful 
men  may  be,  hand-sowing  can  never  equal  or  even  approach  the  accuracy 
of  machinery. 

Spring  corn  sowing  will  be  pushed  on  with  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
ready,  the  land,  seed,  and  manure  being  all  in  readiness.  We  hope  to 
obtain  as  high  a  yield  of  Wheat  by  careful  cultivation  on  our  best  farms 
as  we  did  last  season.  If  we  are  again  able  to  get  66  bushels  per  acre 
we  know  that  even  under  present  low  prices  we  shall  obtain  a  handsome 
margin  of  profit,  but  we  could  not  do  so  if  we  were  conC^t  to  attempt 
Wheat  growing  without  thoroughly  sound  all-round  practice.  Take  for 
example  the  Wheat  averages  of  last  year,  and  we  mid  that  in  Russia 
the  average  yield  per  acre  was  as  low  as  12  bushels,  in  France  17  bushels, 
and  in  Great  Britain  32  bushels,  or  5  bushels  more  than  the  average  of 
1886.  Well,  now,  have  we  not  reason — apart  from  egotism — ^for  saying 
that  the  only  way  to  meet  and  .overcome  the  foreign  importation  of 
Wheat  is  so  to  cultivate  the  land  as  to  produce  more  of  it  f  Certainly 
we  know  that  we  have,  for  by  high  cultivation  we  are  able  to  bring 
farmed  out  land  into  such  a  state  of  fertility  as  to  render  its  produce 
really  profitable  even  at  present  low  prices. 
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5;h.->Galin  and  generally  doll,  bnt  with  a  little  snnBhlne  at  mid-day. 

6tb.— Gloady  all  day. 

7th.— Generally  bright,  but  clouded  over  once  or  twice,  with  apota  of  rain. 

8th^— Bain  early ;  a  cloudy  day,  with  one  or  two  Intenrala  of  aonahlne. 

9tfa.— Bain  in  the  amall  honra ;  a  fine  and  generally  bright  day. 
10*h.~Glandy  morning ;  apota  of  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
llth^Dnll  morning,  with  ppota  of  rain ;  frequent  rain  In  afternoon  and  evening. 

A  warm  and  pleaaant  week,  for  although  rain  fell  on  four  daya  the  aoumnta  wen 
amall,  and  the  greater  pnrt  fell  at  night.  Temppra'uie^' Hbcre  the  average,  and  mun 
than  10'  above  that  of  the  preceding  week.— U.  J.  bTxoxs. 
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IS   CHISWICK  TO  GO? 
J 

0" 


r^NE  of  the  moBt  important  deoisioos  ever  arrived  at  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  ttie  Boyal  Horticaltnral  Society  was  registered 
after  the  last  general  mating.  Thia  was  doae  under  the  impalse 
imparted  by  the  apeoial  Committee.  The  Committee,  which  has 
fizeroised  power  and  relieved  itself  of  reaponsibility,  recommended 
measnrea  involTing  an  ezpenditore  of  £700  at  a  time  when  the 
Society  is  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £1000,  and  when  the 
wtimated  income  for  the  year  b  £2000,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
♦ore  only  a  'trifle  below,  and  will  probably  exceed  £3000,  The 
Oommittee  relieved  itself  of  reaponsibility  by  inducing  the  meet- 
ing to  "adopt''  their  report,  and  the  Coancil  was  "empowered," 
which  virtually  means  in  that  case  compelled,  to  carry  out  their 
Teoommeudationa.  The  Council  in  turn  was  thus  relieved  of 
a  large  share  of  responnibility,  and  so  matters  became  loose  all 

TIm  motivek  of  the  Committee,  it  may  he  conceded,  were  of  the 
l>est.  The  desire  of  ita  mentbeis,  which  include  some  members  of 
4he  Council,  was  to  strengthen  the  Society  and  find  a  base  on  which 
it  oonld  rest  firmly  for  future  working.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  exact  financial  position  of  the  Society  was  fully  appreciated  by 
«rery  member  of  the  directing  body  \  but  was  this  equally  appre- 
ciated by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  constituted  the  meeting 
that  "  adopted  "  the  Committee's  report  ?  It  is  qnestionable  if 
lialf  of  them  comprehended  it,  for  the  matter  was  not  placed 
before  the  meeting,  or  at  least  not  so  clearly  aa  it  will  be  placed 
before  the  pohlio  now.  This  can  he  done  the  more  freely  since 
it  is  impossible  to  suspect  the  conductors  of  this  Jonmal  of 
bung  animated  by  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  deep  sym- 
pathy witli  the  Society  and  earnest  wishes  (or  its  stabilify  and 
prosperity. 

When  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  b;  the  meeting 
forcing  the  Council  to  commit  the  Society  to  a  definite  line  of 
action  involving  an  expenditure  that  will  probably  be  little  short  of 
;£1000,  the  Society  was  sctoally  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £1152. 
!But  it  may  seem  that  against  that  there  is  the  special  list  of  pro- 
mised donations  and  snbseriptions,  the  former  amounting  inironnd 
figures  to  £1210  and  tiie  latter  to  £208.  But  let  it  be  nnderstood 
that  the  first  of  these  oontribntions  must  be  left  entirely  ont  of  the 
estimates.  It  was  never  intended  for  the  general  revenue  of  the  Bo- 
oie^,  and  will  never  be  paid  into  it.  It  was  promised  for  a  specified 
parpose — namely,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  providing  a  permanent 
liome  for  the  Society.  It  can  neither  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Chliwick,  nor  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the  new  rooms 
and  hall  that  are  essentially  of  a  temporary  oharaoter.  Were  aU 
the  members  of  the  Committee  cognisant  of  that,  and  was  tbe  fact 
present  to  their  minds  when  they  recommended  their  report  incurring 
liabilitiea  wi(hoat  the  means  for  meeting  them  ?  That  is  a  fair  and 
'  reasonable  question,  also  a  somewhat  serious  one  to  those  members 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  able  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  There 
then  arises  the  further  question — Did  the  Fellows  who  adopted 
tiie  report  fully  and  dearly  understand  that  the  money  in  question 
oonld  not  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary  porpoees  of  the  Society  ?  It 
is  practically  certain  they  did  not,  and,  if  that  is  so,  the  resolution 
was  passed  in  ignorance  of  a.  circumstanee  having  an  important 
bearing  on  Uie  whole  matter.  And  on  whom  did  the  duty  devolve 
of  making  ths  point  clear  but  on  the  Committee  that  f  ormnlaied 
Ho,  400.— ToL.^XVI.,  Thibs  Besibs. 


the  report,  and  induced  the  meeting,  having  faith  in  its  wisdomand 
safety,  to  adopt  it  ?  Well  will  it  be  if  the  decision  arrived  at  so 
hastily  does  not  result  in  objtacle«  not  easy  to  remove  from  the 
path  that  it  is  hoped  miy  lead  to  prosperity.  Only  extraordinary 
seal,  vigilance,  and  prudence  can  now  place  the  Society  in  a  satis- 
factory state  ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  stimulating  effort  on 
those  lines  that  attention  is  called  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  as 
revealed  by  the  published  report  and  advertisement. 
FINAKCIiL   ESTIMATE. 

Liabilities. 

£ 

Cbfswick 1800 

Establishment      Expenses 

(seeKeport)    Mi 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary      200 

ExhibiUons ^..      234 

Offices  .1 120 

Hall 100 

Committees 127 

Debt 1162 


By  Subscriptions...    ISOO 
Sale  of   ChUwick 

produce 600 


Balance  agaioat  Income  , 


£4078 


£4078 


That  is  a  snffloiently  serions  statement.  Let  it  be  examined, 
and  the  best  or  the  worst  made  of  it,  and  the  neoeeaity  for  strennoua 
action  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  position  will 
be  spparent.  The  responsibility  rests  virtually  on  the  Committee, 
though  technically  it  was  removed  from  them  and  incurred  by  the 
Fellows  in  their  adoption  of  the  report ;  also  by  the  Conncil, 
inasmuch  sa  they  did  not  reject  it  when  forced  on  them. 
Having  accepted  the  liability  imposed,  they  must  meet  it  in  the 
heat  way  they  oan.  The  moment  for  dignified  retirement  has 
passed,  and  they  must  work  nnder  the  Committee  they  liave 
accepted,  and  which,  as  a  body,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  work 
achieved,  tiiat  the  members  of  it  recommended  their  contmnance 
in  office  another  year,  with  "  power  to  add  to  their  number  "  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  This  power,  too,  is  being  exercised,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  two  opposition  candidates  to  their  own  nominees 
for  the  Council  are  now  added  ;  it  is  hoped  they  will  enjoy  the 
solatium  and  no  longer  criticise  adversely.  There  seems  a  proba- 
bility that  the  Society  will,  ere  long,  have  no  free  critics,  which 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  it. 

But  how  oonld  the  position  have  been  improved?  The  answer 
is,  by  adopting  a  recuperative  instead  of  an  adventnrous  policy  tor 
a  year.  If  the  Committees  sat  at  Chiswiok  for  a  season,  what  was 
reallynewandgoodwouldhavefonndits  way  to  thembyaqoarter 
of  an  honr'a  further  train  mn  from  South  Kensington  and  a  three 
minutes'  walk — a  much  shorter  walk  than  before.  Then  the  £234 
for  shows  would  have  been  saved,  that  have  not  brought  the  Socie^ 
M  many  shillings  ;  about  £200  out  of  the  £250  for  rooms  and  hall 
could  have  been  saved,  and  for  the  time,  say  £200  for  a  paid  secre- 
tary, utilising  the  services  of  Mr.  DickandMr.  Barixinto  the  fullest 
extent,  and  it  ia  probable  they  wonld  have  done  more  for  the 
Society  tlian  a  strainer  can  in  the  year.  Moreover,  however 
competent  a  new  official  may  be,  he  cannot  work  effectively 
without  further  expenditure,  and  where  is  the  money  to  com« 
from? 

The  President,  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting,  dwelt  on  the 
Society  not  having  taken  advantage  of  gleams  of  sunshine,  and 
putting  money  by  for  a  rainy  day,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  fitful 
gleams  had  done  rather  more  harm  than  good  in  leading  to  extia- 
vaganoe.  The  meeting  on  the  14th  was  of  a  sunshiny  nature,  and 
spirits  were  high  and  hearts  gay.  History  then  repeated  itself,  and 
apeonhttion  to  the  extant  of  between  £600  and  £700  was  indulged 
in.  Most  sincerely  do  we  hope  it  will  prove  a  wise  investment,  and 
heartily  glad  shall  we  be  if  our  grave  donhta  on  the  matter  prova 
gronndleas. 

It  is  for  all  those  responsible  (or  the  policy  adopted  to  prove  it 
right— to  determine  that  it  shall  succeed.  It  is  a  question  <rf  repn- 
tatioDS,  or  of  the  Society  perishing ;  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
Ko,  e05S.— Vol.  LXZVIIL,  Old  Bxbiei 
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certain  if  its  garden  is  not  made  a  producer  of  revenue  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that.  Chiswick  must  go  sooner  or  later* 
Can  there  be  a  desire  for  this?  Nothing  but  the  success  of 
the  new  venture  can  prevent  the  famous  old  garden  being  starved 
into  inanition.  Chiswick,  with  all  its  traditions,  its  present  fine,  if 
not  unequalled,  collection  of  fruits,  and  resources  for  future  useful- 
ness at  a  time  when,  if  utilised,  they  would  be  of  national  benefit — 
Must  it  perish  ?  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  be  thereby 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  teaching  the  way,  as.suggested  by  Dr. 
Masters  in  a  pregnant  sentence  at  the  meeting,  of  showing  how  the 
land  in  England,  now  depreciating  in  value,  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  ?  That  can  be  shown  undoubtedly,  if  scope  be  afforded 
and  means  provided  for  conducting  cultural  experiments  on  a 
commercial  basis  to  their  final  issue  ;  and  what  is  more,  no  other 
garden  in  the  kindom  could  carry  out  the  work,  most  important 
and  most  honourable,  so  well.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Committee 
desire  to  see  Chiswick  flourish,  and  the  only  way  in  which  means 
can  be  afforded  is  by  making  the  expenditure  remuneitttive,  gaining 
a  continuous  stream  of  supporters,  and  turning  the  productive 
power  of  the  garden  to  substantial  account. 


they  were  well  ripened.  Now  we  have  a  dozen  plants  from  3  f ee^ 
to  4  feet  6  inches  across,  with  plenty  of  the  leaves,  our  best  plant- 
in  a  15-inch  pot  measuring  3  feet  in  diameter.  They  flower  reffu- 
larly  three  and  four  times  a  year ;  the  last  time,  during  October 
and  November,  we  gathered  350  blooms,  and  once  before  we 
gathered  over  60Q  in  one  month,  and  all  under  the  dry  system  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  condemns.  No  doubt  with  a  large  kouse,  the  plants 
plunged,  and  with  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and  air,  they  will  stand 
more  water  and  do  well,  out  if  we  were  to  water  ours  as  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  recommends  we  should  certainly  kill  them.  My  advice 
to  all  that  have  or  try  to  grow  Eucbarises  with  only  a  limited 
supply  of  heat  is  keep,  them  moderately  dry,  only  giving  them, 
enough  to  keep  the  leaves  freeh  and  prevent  much  bmpness  during^ 
the  cold  part  of  the  year,  and  just  enough  when  growing  to 
encourage  them  to  finish  or  ripen  it  well.  I  am  of  the  same  opiniooL . 
as  *^  M.  D.,"  that  it  is  far  better  to  err  in  giving  too  little  than  too- 
much  water. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pettisrew  will  kindly  tell  us  what  heat  suit» 
Eucbarises  best,  or  rather  what  temperature  his  plants  are  grown 
in,  and  whether  they  are  plunged  or  not,  and  if  plunged  the  heat  of 
the  bed,  and  of  what  it  is  composed.  I  am  inctined  to  think  from 
the  quantity  of  water  they  receive  that  they  are  not  plunged,  but. 
in  a  dry  position  near  the  glass  or  over  hot  pipes. — A.  JSaqgart* 


I  WAS  glad  to  read  your  leading  article  (page  121)  on  the  B.H.S. 
Do  anything  rather  than  let  Chiswick  go.  Everybody  trades  nowa- 
days, and  if  labour  is  honourable  trade  is  also  honourable.  Sell  to 
anybody  if  Chiswick  can  be  preserved.  The  loss  of  Chiswick,  as  I 
take  it,  will  be  the  end  of  the  Society.  I  sometimes  think  that  in 
gardeniog,  as  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  the  better  the  trade 
returns  the  better  the  science.  Hoi:ticulture  must  get  rid  of  its 
diletantteism,  and,  like  the  proverbial  tub,  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  Take  Yeitch's  nursery  as  an  example,  managed  more 
scientifically,  and  doing  better |  scientific  work  than,  half  the  so. 
called  experimental  and  botanical  gardens  in  Europe,  and  moreover 
paying  its  way.  In  a  word  a  scientific  success  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
practical  or  pecuniary  success  as  well,*  and  in  the  cases '  above 
quoted  it  really  is  so.  My  aphorism  is,  I  feel  sure,  correct— viz., 
that  our  future  farming  will  be  gardening  in  the  fields.  A  focus  of 
power  on  smaller  areas,  glass  protected  or  otherwise,  must  supplant 
the  rude  or  rough-and-ready  culture  now  scotched  and  often 
strangled  by  foreign  competition.  The  struggle  of  the  future  will 
not  be  with  brute  force,  but  in  organisation  and  brain  power  of  thii 
finest  and  best-— F.  W.  B. 


EUCHARIS    CULTURE. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Eucharis  culture.  When 
I  took  charge  of  these  gardens  about  eiffht  years  ago  the  Eucbarises 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition — ^indeed,  I  found  about  a  dozen 
8-inch  pots  filled  with  bulbs  with  scarcely  any  leaves,  and  these 
were  only  a  few  inches  long— spotted,  wrinkled,  broken,  and  un- 
healthy. The  soil  was  very  wet  and  sour,  with  plenty  of  little 
mites  all  round  and  in  the  bulbs  that  1  thought  were  this  dreadful 
Eucharis  mite,  but  a  few  experiments  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  they  were  not,  but  only  a  small  white  mite  living  on  the 
decaying  matter  on  and  near  the  bulbs. 

Like  "  M.  D."  we  washed,  sorted,  and  placed  aU  the  healthiest- 
looking  bulbs  in  pots  to  suit  the  different  sizes,  in  about  the  same 
compost  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and, placed  them  in 
their  old  position— an  open,  wooden,  tressle-work  sta^  near  the 
glass  in  a  span-roof  house,  where  the  temperature  irery  often  stands 
about  50**,  and  in  very  hard  weather  as  low  as  45°.  After  potting 
they  had  no  water  for  a  long  time.  The  pllace  being  cool  they  did 
not  start  to  grow  until  well  on  in  the  summer,  but  with  ftlenty  of 
sun  heat  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possiWe  they 
started  at  first  slowly,  but  they  gradually  gained  strength,  and 
when  well  started  we  began  to  supply  water  very  carefully,  simply 
givmg  enough  to  moisten  the  soil.  The  same  treatment  was  ftjUowed 
all  that  year,  never  syringing  the  plants,  but  keeping  the  stage 
and  outside  of  the  pots  syringed  as  often  as  we  could,  to  supply  the 
meisture  about  them  that  we  know  they  like.  T^to  plants  have 
grown  and  been  potted  as  they  required  it,  always  giving  them  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  and  only  varying  the  treatment  when  in  full 
growth.  By  giving  more  water  and  occasional  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  we  encouraged  them  to  make  a  good  growUi,  and  gradu- 
ally decreased  the  supply  as  they  seemed  to  stop  growing,  or  until 


APRICOTS  AND  PLUMS. 

I  FIND  these  fruits  fio  well  under  the  same  general  treatment^ 
the  latter  when  grown  on  a  wall  being  a  most  important  dessert 
fruit,  an<f  well  repaying  any  extra  attention  that  may  be  bestowed, 
upon  the  trees.  No  sorts  I  have  had  experience  with  are  superior 
to  the  old  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Coe*s  Golden  Drop. 

As  to  the  best  Apricots,  I  suppose  we  cannot  pass  the  Moorparfc: 
so  far  as  flavour  is  concerned,  but  its  viiry  slow  habit  of  growth  and 
incurable  disease  makes  us  hesitate  to  g|pow  it  as  much  as  the  high 
quality  of  its  fruit  would  otherwise  induce  us  to  do.  Shipley  L 
find  to  be  a  very  good  substitute  ;  the  flavour  is  excellent,  the  fruil^ 
of  good  size,  and  the  tree  fills  up  wall  space  rapidly.  For  preserve 
ing  and  kitchen  purposes  the  Boyal  is  a  flood  strong-srowinff,  free^ 
bearing,  healthy  variety,  and  very  reliable. '  In  order  to  keep  a- 
supply  of  healthy  young  trees  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying.- 
in  a  few  every  second  year,  placing  them  about  on  any  open  portion 
of  those  walls  having  a  southern  exposure.  I  invariably  select  trees 
one  year  from  the  bud,  and  procure  them  from  the  nursery  as- 
early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

Apricots  as  a  rule  oiffer  from  Plums  in  the  maiden  stage,  inas- 
much as  the  former  have  made  a  shorter  sturdier  growth,  often  with  a 
few  young  shoots  springing  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  Plums, 
if  they  have  broken  into  side  shoots,  generally  do  so  towards  the 
upper  portion  of  the  season's  growth.  Consequently  at  this  stage 
the  method  of  pruning  is  somewhat  different.  Plums  requiring  to  be 
cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  stock,  or  if  weakly  somewhat 
closer.  Apricots,  on  the  other  hand,  may  simply  have  a  portion  of 
the  top  cut  off,  at  the  same  time  thinning  the  side  shoots,  so  as 
to  have  only  sumdent  to  lay  in  not  too  closely.  If  a  neat-fashioned 
tree  is  wanted,  then  the  growth  must  be  cut  back  in  the  same  way 
as  reoonunended  for  Plums'  The  beginning  of  February  is  a  good 
time  to  prune.  The  after  treatment  of  the  shoots  in  both  cases  is 
the  same.  Superfluous  buds  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  only  those 
required  to  form  the  base  of  the  tree  allowed  to  grow.  I  do  not 
find  it  neceesaiy  to  pinch  strong  growths  in  order  to  make  the 
different  parts  of  the  tree  balance,  for  if  allowed  to  stow  freely 
these  strong  shoots  will  throw  out  plenty  of  smidler  siae  growths^i 
whicl^.must  be  thinned  and  laid  in  as  needed.  All  the  pruning  the 
trees  need  should  be  done  while  the  trees  are  in  foliage,  and  hj 
September  it  is  Ijuite  possible  to  see  what  is  required  to  be  cut  out 
9r  shortened.  The  treatment  of  after  yeara  consists  in  merely 
allowing  a  siiifficient  number  of  shoots  to  grow,  so  that  the  wafi. 
may  be  rapidly  covered  without  in  any  way  overcrowding  them. 
Allow  at  least  6  inches  between  the  growths.  The  young  treeff 
must  be  ,i^ransp]anted  the  second  year  into  their  permanent  quarten,, 
and  may  safely  be  lifted  in  October,  or  even  earlier  if  the  soil  is  in. 
good  condition. 

The  method  of  pruning  I  find  does  best  here  is  that  which 
makes  a  supply  of  healthy  fruit-bearinfl  spurs,  and  these  not 
crowded.  For  years  we  have  had  to  thin  both  Plums  and  Apricots 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  spurs,  as  a  rule,  being  clustered  with 
fruit,  and  as  not  more  than  two  fruits  are  allowed  to  reftiain  to  the 
spur,  and  often  only  one,  the  amount  of  thinning  which  has  to  be 
undertaken  is  no  slight  labour  ;  but  it  pays,  as  the  fruit  is  so  much 
better  both  as  to  size  and  quality,  and  the  next  year's  crop  is  not 
prejudiced  by  overtaxing  the  trees  to  forward  ihaX  of  the  current 
year.  Of  Plums  we  have  some  very  aged  trees,  but  these  do  not 
pay  so  well  as  youneer  stocks,  which  if  not  bearing  more  freely  at 
least  produce^nner  mdts. 
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Disbudding  I  consider  to  be  a  point  of  great  importance.  Of 
coarse  I  understand  that  this  and  thinning  the  fruits^  are  recognised 
points  in  the  cultiyation  of  these  fruits,  but  I  do  not  think  either 
process  is  carried  so  far  as  is  profitable.  To  leave  a  number  of 
young  budding  growths,  which  by-and-by  crowd  those  which  are 
to  remain,  to  pinch  them  back,  and  finally  to  have  to  remove  them 
altogether,  after  allowing  them  to  inteitere  with  the  foliage  and 
growths,  is  not  economy.  Fat  better  is  it  to  thin  freely  both  fruit 
And  growths  early  in  the  season.  J  ^,       i- 

The  time  to  prune  is  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  fruit  ii  removed. 
Pruning  under  this  system  is  a  very  simple  process,  but  there  are 
always  a  few  spurs  which  outgrow  then:  bounds,  some  of  them 
meeding  removsd  altogether,  others  merely  cutting  back.  The 
work  at  nailing  time,  which  is  most  expeditiously  overcome  in  early 
^ring  and  on  warm  days,  is  reduced  very  considerably  by  this 
'autumn  pruning.  As  to  nailingj  those  who  have  not  adopted  the 
spring  practice  can  form  no  conception  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
It  is  overtaken  at  this  season.  There  are  no  cold  feet  to  be  warmed, 
no  numbed  fingers  to  be  restored  to  a  state  of  semi-torpidity.  Recall- 
ing  my  own  experience,  I  failed  sometimes  to  be  aware  of  the 
^possession  of  fingers  at  all  until  a  smart  knock  with  a  hammer 
•demonstrated  the  fact.  When  mornings  are  chilly  the  time  is  be6t 
^employed  in  digging  or  any  other  sinular  work  until  the  air  gets 
"warmed,  leaving  the  nailing  altogether  on  cold  days.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  making  borders,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  often 
ainnecessarv,  most  often  I  should  say.  The  soil  in  which  young 
^trees  are  planted  may  be  any  good  loam,  not  turf,  tlnless  plenty  of 
■water  can  be  ^ven.  But  the  most  remarkable  root-producing,  and 
at  the  same  time  fruit-producing,  material  I  have  tned  is  common 
garden  refuse.  Our  Apricots  have  so  completely  taken  possession 
of  the  borders  dressed  with  the  above  material — ^properly  prepared, 
of  course— that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  on  the  borders  for 
xroots.  Last  autumn  we  had  simply  to  add  a  fisher  coating  of  this 
material,  and  no  doubt  by  the  end  of  another  season  they  will  be 
iready  for  more. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  gathering  of  th^ 
^fruits.  The  best  practice  I  find  is  to  examine  the  trees  at  intervals, 
depending  on  the  neat  or  coolness  of  the  weather,  and  remove  all 
that  are  npe  or  nearly  approaching  ripeness.  Laid  on  the  shelves 
of  a  cool  fruit  room  they  keep  for  a  few  days,  and  as  a  rule  im- 
Tppovein  flavour.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  if  gathered  in  a  fit 
tstate  and  kept  dry  keeps  a  very  long  time.  In  seasons  when  it  does 
not  ripen  well,  the  advantage  of  pitting  the  fruits  in  a  warm  house 
■will  be  noted,  as  they  ripen  very  well  under  such  treatment.  .  The 
old  Green  Gage  should  be  allowed  to  become  dead  npe  if  possible 
before  gathering.  Moorpark  Apricot  is  also  best  allowed  to!  hang 
as  long  as  possible  on  the  tree,  but  if  the  weather  is  not  of  a 
-ripening  nature  it  is  safer  to  remove  as  above  recommended. 
iJefferson  Plum,  it  may  be  noted,  is  grown  alike  for  cooking  and 
preserving  purposes. — B. 
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GARDENERS'  DIARIES. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  above  subject  are  especially 
addressed  to  under  gardeners.  A  well  kept  diary  of  garden  opera- 
tions is  nevertheless  very  useful  to  head  gardeners  also  ;  but  e\ery 
young  gardener,  without  exception,  should  keep  one. 

I  know  of  no  system  so  calculated  to  impart  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  gardening  and  all  pertaining  thereto  as  a  svstematic  and 
^eU  kept  diary  of  operations.  They  are  now  so  cWp  as  to'  be 
tn^ithin  the  reach  of  all,  and  a  shilling  or  two  per  year  invested  in 
ibem  will  amply  repay  the  purchaser.  To  those  emplpyed  in  very 
large  gardens  I  would  say,  Kather  keep  two  than  one,  so  that  one 
oan  be  used  for  the  inside  work,  and  the  other  for  th^  kitchen 
jgarden. 

Most  young  men  will  have  ample  means  for  obtaining  particu- 
lan  as  to  all  indoor  work,  either  from  personal  observation  (which 
is  always  advisable)  or  from  the  foremen  of  each  department ;  and 
%f  he  will  take  a  walk  round  the  kitchen  garden  each  evening  after 
tea  he  will  be  able  to  see  what  has  been  done  during  the  day  in 
that  department.  I  think  also  head  gardeners  would  assist  with 
.any  information  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  outside  work. 
ML  seeds  sown  and  crops  planted  should  be  written  with  red  ink, 
leaving  a  apace  opposite  for  remarks  '^  as  to  what  time  such  crops 
reach  maturity,  also  for  particulars  as  to  quality  and  fruitf ulness." 
This  with  other  items  as  to  preparation  of  ground  to  be  written 
with  bkok  ink.  Finibhing  each  day  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
aad  temperature. 

The  diary  of  indoor  work  should  be  much  on  the  same  principle 
— ^vijB.,  all  important  matters,  such  as  starting  vineries.  Peach 
jhouses,  and  forcing  of  all  kinds,  sowing  seeds  and  potting  to  be  in 
red  ink,  leaving  as  previously  advised  a  space  opposite  for  remarks, 
and  the  temperatures  of  each  department,    Notice  should  also  be 


ipade  of  the  composts  the  different  plants  are  grown  in,  also  re- 
sults ;  in  fact,  any  little  matters  noticed  as  worth  recording  should 
be  added  ;  and  1  venture  to  say  any  young  man  who  is  at  all 
observant  and  interested  in  his  work  may  collect  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information,  which  he  will  find  most  useful  when  the  cares 
and  responsibility  of  nn^najging  a  garden  devolve  upon  himself  ; 
and  the  very  fact' of  looking  into  thin^  and  caretully  noticinjg 
them  (which  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  if  he  keeps  a  diary  as  it 
should  be  kept)  will  tend  towuds  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  work  more  than  any  other  mode  of  teaching.--J.  H.  L. 


SPARMANNIA  AFRICANA. 

This  Sparmannia  is  a  most  useful  winter  flowering  greenhouse 

Slant,  either  in  a  large  or  a  small  state.  Well  developed  trusses  of 
owers  arranged  singly  in  specimen  glasses  with  some  IMiddenhair 
or  other  Fern  fronds  are  very  pleasmg.  Bushy  dwarf  plants  in 
48  or  32-sized  pots  can  be  had,  and  are  useful  auke  for  the  house 
or  conservatory  decoration.  Short  stout  side  shoots  about  3  inches 
long  may  be  taken  early  in  March  and  rooted  in  a  gentie  bottom 
heat,  repotted  into  a  larcer  size  as  required,  pinching  the  points  of 
the  shoots  when  4  inches  high,  and  again  when  the  succeeding 
branches  have  advanced  that  length.  The  soil  best  suited  for  its 
culture  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  two  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  some  partly  decayed  horse  manure,  and  some  sand, 
potting  the  plants  firmly  to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  Take  the 
young  plants  from  the  bottom  heat  where  the  cuttings  were  struck, 
and  gradually  harden  them  until  they  can  be  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  where  they  may  remain  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  During  the  months  of  December  and  January  a  few 
degrees  warmer  will  much  assist  the  development  of  their  flowers. 
At  all  seasons,  particularly  during  the  hot  summer  days,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  a  deep 
green  colour,  otherwise  a  delicate  colour  is  quickly  discerned  if  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  dry  at  the  roots  for  any  length.  Deep 
green  f  oliaj^e  enhances  the  appearance  of  the  plants  so  much  that 
especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  procure  it. — ^E.  Molyneux. 


HOW  TO  (JROW  MELONS. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  young  gardener  asking  me  to 
tell  him  how  to  grow  Melons,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  infor- 
mation nright  also  prove  useful  to  readers  of  the  Journal.  So  I 
append  it.  , 

Assuming  that  you  have  ordinary  garden  frames  and  that  you 
understand  how  to  make  a  hotbed,  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small 
pots  three  parts  filled  with  light  loamy  soil,  covering  lightly 
with  some  of  the  same  mould,  and  plunge  in  the  hotbed,  covering 
the  pots  with  glass.  •  This,  however,  shomd  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  young  plimts  appear,  and  when  they  have  made  2  inches  of 
growth  top-dress  witK  soil  which  had  been  previously  in  the  frame 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  become  slightly  warmed,  taking  care  not 
to  damage  the  stems  of  the  plants,  as  they  are  very  easily  injured 
by  the  slightest  presspre  of  the  hand  at  this  stage  of  their  growth. 
When  the  plant§  have  made  three  rough  leaves  plant  them  on 
a  ridge  along  the  centre  of  the  bed  about  15  inches  wide  and 
9  inches  deep,  the  surface  of  the  edge  being  9  inches  from  the  glass. 
Set  two  ^ants  at  9,  inches  apart  on  the  ridge  in  each  light,  being 
careful  not  to  bury  the  stems  any  deep^  in  the  ridge  than  they 
were  in  the  pots,  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots.  Then 
give  a  little  lukewarm  water  through  a  rose  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
shade  the  plants  from  sun  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  have  taken 
to  the  soil,  when  it  niay  be  discontinued.  As  the  roots  push  through 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  add  a  couple  of  inches  thick  of  soil,  and  con- 
tinue to  make  such  additions  until  the  space  between  the  ridge  and 
frame  is  filled.  * 

When  the  plants  have  made  fresh  growth  pinch  out  the  points 
to  cause  thr^m  to  branch.  Three  of  the  shoots  resulting  from  this 
stopping  should  be  trained  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
when  these  have  made  about  15  inches  of  growth  they  also  must 
be  stopped,  which  will  result  in  fruit-bearing  laterals  being  pro- 
duced, in  their  turn  to  be  stopped  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 
Keep  all  other  shoots  that  may  afterwards  appear  pinched  out. 
When  the  fruit  blossoms  open  fertilise  them,  until  sufficient  fruits 
for  a  crop  are  secured.  Four  fruits  will  be  enough  for  each  plant 
to  ripen,  and  thesjo  should  be  about  the  same  size,  and  distributed 
pretty  regularly '  over  the  individual  plants.  When  the  plants  are 
in  flower,  and  a^in  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity,  water 
should  not  be  distributed  over  the  leaves  or  bed,  and  air  must  be 
admitted  more  freely  than  hitherto  until  the  fruit  is  set.  Then 
close  the  frame  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  85"  or  90^  with  sun  heat,  damping  the  foliage  at  the 
same  time.    Very  liltle  Vater  need  be  given  at  the  roots  after  the 
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latter  have  pnghed  well    into    th»  bod  of   fermentiog    m&nnre 
beneath. 

ProiidB  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  This  maybe  seonred 
hy  making  up  the  linings  every  fortniffbt,  removing  the  spent 
materiala,  and  supplying  hot  dung  and  feaTea,  eoTering  the  glass 
with  mats  and  fera.  Admit  a  little  air  in  the  morning  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  75°,  increaaing  the  amount  giyen  when  a  tem- 
penttnre  of  %if  is  indicated,  adding  thereto  when  the  (jlass  registers 
85'.  If  the  aboTe  details  are  carried  out  in  an  intelligent  manner 
(here  need  be  no  doubt  about  Huccesa  in  the  first  attempt  to  grow 
Ueloni.  If  two  or  three  frames  are  to  be  devoted  to  them  sow 
aeed  at  interrals.— H.  W,  Wahd. 
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ZJELIX  6UPERBIEN8. 
Herewith  I  send  you  a  note  on  Lnlia  snperbiens,  an  Orchid 
which  doeii  not  bloom  freely  in  an  intermediate  honae,  although  it 
grows  very  freely,  throws  ont  splendid  air  roots,  and  mahea  fine 
pteudo-bulba.  Several  plants  have  been  grown  in  an  intermediate 
house  for  some  jrears,  one  only  of  which  bloomed.  Not  beinf 
satiafied  with  plants  of  two  dozen  paeudo-bulbe  without  Sowers,  I 
decided  to  place  them  in  a  higher  temperatare,  drier  atmosphere, 
with  more  light,  last  summer,  and  the  result  is  several  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  5  feet  long.  The  plants  were  returned  to  the  intermediate 
honse  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  continue  there.  One  younit 
[>lant  has  been  grown  in  a  stove  for  Beveral  years,  has  increased  the 
size  of  pseudo-bulbs  annnally,  and  has  now  flowered  for  the  first 

This  plantdoesnot  flower  nntil  the  psendo-bolbs  are  of  large  sixe, 
and  it  should  be  grown  in  high  temporatnre,  somewhat  dry  at  the 
•nd  of  somnier  to  consolidate  the  growth.  The  flower  spikf  ■  are 
several  months  developing,  bat  is  a  noble  plant  in  bloom.— O.  H. 

AN  USOOmiON  ORCHID  IDKPLAT. 
In  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Waddon  Honae,  Croydon,  Mr. 
Philip  Crowley  ha^  had  during  the  past  week  or  two  a  display  of 
flowera  quite  unique  in  the  method  of  arrangement  adapted  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.  The  hoiue  is  a  small  span-roof  structure 
with  side  stages  and  a  path  down  the  centre,  and  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  Ccelogynee,  Dendrobiums,  and  a  few  other  Orchids.  Upon  one 
of  the  side  staigee  are  abont  a  doien  grand  specimens  of  Ccelogyne 
oristata,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearingsome  hundreds  of 
flowers,  three  to  seven  in  a  raceme.  The  variety  is  a  very  good 
one,  the  sepals  and  petals  massive,  broad,  and  pure  white,  with  a 
fine  orange  tint  in  the  lip,  a  smaller  but  healthy  plant  of  the 
delicate  C  cristata  Lemoniana  being  also  included  amongst  them. 
The  Ccologynea  atone  are  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see,  bnt  their 
beauty  is  considerably  heighteoea  bv  a  namber  of  plants  of  Ada 
aurantiaca  arranged  alternately  with  them,  and  which,  judging  by 
the  nnmerons  spikes,  large  flowera,  and  nnnsually  deep  orange  colour, 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  treatment  they  receive.  Suspended  from 
the  roof  iu  small  60-size  pota  are  a  dozen  or  more  plants  of  Serioo- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  the  long  slender  sprays  of  rosy  crimson 
tubular  flowers  drooping  gleefully  over  the  pure  C<xlogynes  pro- 
duce a  delightful  effect.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  pleasing  and  tasteful 
examples  of  grouping  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
£ing,  mnst  be  congratulated  both  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated. 

CTPBIPEDIUM  VAN  HOnTTEI, 
Hybrid  Gypripedinms  are  now  in  the  acme  of  their  popularity, 
kdA  toe  demand  for  rarities  or  novelties  is  very  great.  Several 
amateurs,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Ccntintnt,  have  formed 
doable  ootlections  of  these  I'lants,  and  amongst  them  M.  Jules 
Hye^Zjeysen  of  Ghent  is  noted  for  the  repiesentativea  of  choice 
Bpeoiee,  hybrids  or  varieties  inrlnded,  in  his  houses.     Three  years 

rl  had  the  pleasnreof  inspecting  his  phtnte  in  company  with  Mr. 
ning  (Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &.  Sons'  courteous  manager),  and  I  was 
equally  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  scarce  forms  and^ their  vigorous 
health.  It  was  evident  that  both  their  collection  and  culture  had 
been  carefully  studied  with  the  enthusiasm  amateurs  usually  display 
in  horticultural  matters.  I  now  learn  that  M.  Jules  Hye  has 
recently  flowered  a  remarkable  novelty,  which  when  eihibited  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Bafgian  Horticnlturiatflwasawardedacertiflcate 


"par  aeelamalion,"  M.  L.  Hasereel  of  Ghent  when  in  London 
last  week  brought  over  a  flower  of  this  Cypripedium  which  I  md 
the  good  fortune  to  see,  and  to  that  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  partionlars.  It  was  obtained  by  M.  Jules  Hye  from 
M.  Jnlee  de  Cock,  who  had  it  from  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  amongsc 

?lants  of  C.  IMnthieri,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  and  foliage. 
;heie  is  a  probability  that  it  reached  Belgium  origitully  from 
England,  and  some  think  is  one  of  the  Veitchtan  productions.  The 
first  price  paid  was  a  very  modemte  one,  but  now  it  is  valued  at 
over  100  guineas.  The  flower  is  a  bold  one,  well  formed,  and  qmta 
distinct  in  colouring  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  circular,  broad,  ana 
of  a  fine  purple  tint  margined  with  white  ;  the  lip  is  also  freely 

C portioned,  and  the  petals  are  purplish  at  the  bsae,  bat  the  ohiel 
uty  of  the  plant  is  u  the  dorsal  sepaL  Borne  hav«  thought  that 
it  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Danthieri  and  C.  nJvenm,  but  it  is  onlj- 
conjecture. — L.  Castle. 


WHAT  IS  AS  HERBACEOUS  PLANT? 
WHILE  taking  a  genersl  view  of  horticulture  in  the  pest  year,  your 
GorrespuDdent,  "  ft.  Deal,"  in  his  reference  to  herbaceous  and  al^na 
plants  at  page  3e,toacbea  upon  the  important  and,  using  his  own  wonUr 
"  thorny  qnestioiiB,"  first,  "  What  is  to  be  considered  an  herbaceon* 
plantl"  and,  secondly,  "Do  bulln  come  under  Ibat  designationr 
Without  attempting  to  decide,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  oplnloa 
respecting  them,  trusting  others  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise.  Flrstr 
then.  What  Is  an  herhaeeoos  plant  I  and  the  answer,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is,  Any  pisnt  which  produces  annual  flowering  stems  from  ^ 
perennial  root,  no  matter  whether  that  plant  is  a  native  of  the  hottert- 
or  coldest  parts  ol  the  world,  or  Indigenous  to  onr  own  little  isle.  I 
merely  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  to  removing  the  erroneous  notioi* 
from  the  minds  of  not  a'few  that  the  term  herbaceous  is  only  applied  to- 
hardy  plants.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  brought  about  by  constant  user 
na  there  is  a  mnch  greater  number  of  strictly  berbaceoas  plants  arooMe. 
haidy  plants  than  In  other  groups.  There  are  some  who  r*6^™ 
those  plants  which  die  to  the  grouwl  annnally  as  strictlv  herba- 
ceous, these  persons  placing  this  construction  npon  the  meaning  of  tl^ 
wool  herhaeeoos — viz.,  "  a  plant  which  dies  down  and  springs  op  aRain 
— the  dictionary  rendering  being  this,  "  having  a  soft  stem  that  dies  to- 
the  root  annnally."  My  ideas  may  be  more  clearly  defined  by  my 
supplying  a  few  examples  under  the  different  heads. 

Taking,  then,  the  broadest  view — viz.,  any  plant  prodncin|  annoal 
flowering  stems  from  a  perennial  root,  we  have  a  very  wide  field,  em- 
bracing the  whole  array  of  hardy  perennials,  with  hulbe  inclnded  U  not 
entirely,  to  a  very  great  extent  Bat  If  we  would  take  the  second  view^ 
which  runs  thus — plants  which  die  down  and  spring  up  again,  the  num- 
ber of  plants  figuring  under  this  head  would  be  more  limited.  Amcng- 
the  foremost  to  be  admitted  would  be  Pseonies  of  the  sinensis  groDp^ 
Phloxes  of  the  decussata  section  ;  Delphiniums,  Campannlae  of  the  laa- 
folia,  Carpathian,  pumlla  and  turbioata  sections  ;  Micbaelnai  Daisi«%- 
Spineas,  such  as  digltita,  palmata,  Ulmaria,  Arancos,  venneta,  and  so 
forth ;  Sunflowers,  Thai ictrums,  Rudbeckla  purpurea,  Trolli us,  many  Ane- 
mones, while  the  law  that  adtniU  all  these  cannot  shut  out  Narcisd 
Lilies,  Alstromeriaa,  SclUas,  Orchises,  Cyprlpediams,  Kngltoh  and 
Spanish  Irlsls,  and  Erythroniums.  any  more  than  itcanaFunklaora  St. 
Bruno's  LUy.  The  question  is  nmlergoing  a  severe  strain  if  In  accept- 
ing the  latter  rendering  we  exctnde,  for  example,  such  plants  as  Bud— 
beckta  Newmanl,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  pl.,  Leucanthemnm  maxi- 
mum, BplTKa  fillpendala  fl.  pl.,  Stenactis  specloea,  Cheloae  barbata, 
tEnotheia  frnticosa,  Achillea  ralllefolla  rosea,  Tritomas,  lyrethmmB- 
(which  io  some  cases  lose  all  old  leaves).  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  phc 
and  the  typical  Iris  gcrmanlca,  all  of  which  do  not  die  down  entirely^ 
but  retain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  tofts  of  evergreen  leavea.  Going 
even''  farther,  a  friend  of  mine,  well  posted  up  in  hardy  {dantar 
considered  tliat  Violas  should  be  regarded  as  herhaeeoos  during  an 
argument  upon  the  subiect  last  year,  and  based  his  argument  on  the- 
fnct  that  the  rootstock  was  perennial,  and  that  the  plant  annually  pro— 
duoed  flowers.  1  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  for  this  reason,  that  by 
doing  so  we  must  ol  necessity  admit  Gentlana  vema,  G.  acanlls,  O. 
bavarica,  and  O.  alpins,  and  by  the  same  rule  even  Aubrietlas,  Urabaa, 
Iberisea,  Armerias,  and  in  short  all  alpinea,  bnt  this  was  never  intended 
to  apply  in  such  a  form,  since  plants  of  diminutive  growth  are  always 
coneiilered  as  alpinea  ;  still  there  are  instances  where  some  few  taller 
plants  creep  Into  the  alpins  ranks  on  account  of  the  altitude  at  which 
they  are  usually  foun<l  In  their  native  habitats,  and  upon  the  samft 
grounds  may  some   bulbons  plants — e^.,  Chionodoia,  be  regarded  a& 

Referring  to  t^n.  econd  queatlou— "  Do  bulbs  come  under  that 
designationr" — I  shookl  unhesllatlngly  reply,  Yes  tbn  majority  of 
them;  Indeed,  I  should  only  exclude  from  theranks  of  true  hetbaceon*. 
plants  those  whose  bulbs  (lower  but  once  and  die — that  is,  bulbs  which 
are  annonlly  formpfl,  and  which  after  flowering  perish.  For  an  example- 
of  this  titke  the  Gladiolus ;  the  corms  or  bulbs  of  these  flower  and  perish 
annually,  new  ouoa  being  formed  to  perform  the  same  function  In  their 
turn.  Your  correspondent  appeals  to  regard  Lilium  auratum  ont  o£ 
place  as  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  yet  I  cannot  see  where  else  he  would' 
place  it,  and  I  imagine  no  plant  can  be  nearer  the  mark  than  a  Lillnnif. 
which  flowers  annually  from  a  perennial  root.  It  may  be  urged  that 
LUiumi  form  new  scales  inside  the  old  ones  annually  ;  still  this  only 
causes  an  enUrgenient  of  the  bulb,  providing  greater  strength  wi^ 
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t)etter  spikes  of  bloom.  In  some  othet  spepiesthis  takes  an  elongated 
'Ooane,  eventoallj  f onning  a  rhizome.  In  each  instance  the  bulbs  do  not 
f>erish,  but  annually  increase  in  sise.  This  is  the  case  with  plants  not 
vnlbons^  the  zootstock  or  crowns  composing  them  annually  increase  in 
number  and  in  strenirth.  I  certainly  think  that  the  admission  of 
'bulbous  plants  would  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  herbaceous ; 
At  any  rate,  before  such  plants  as  Antirrhinums,  hybrid  Pentstemons, 
•Oerman  Wallflowers,  and  Stocks,  which  frequently  do  service  for  hardy 
lierbaceous  flowers,  and  are  awarded  prizes  too.  I  have  frequently  seen 
^his  in  provincial  shows,  and  can  only  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the 
'fnoners  of  schedules  omit  the  word  herbaceous,  and  in  its  stead  use  the 
'Words  ^  hardy  border  plants,"  or  ^*  hardy  border  perennials,"  with  a 
Yvrief  explanation  of  the  plants  intended  to  figure  in  this  particular 
^lass.  Hard-and-fast  lines  are,  however,  by  no  means  advisable,  still 
Ae  matter  should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  for  the  guidance  of 
exhibitors  and  judges  alike.  Disqualification  upon  this  score  should 
•only  be  resorted  to  when  the  merits  in  other  respects  are  equal.— 
-J.  H«  S. 

IMPBESSI0N3  AND  0B3EBVATI0NS. 

I  AM  asked  if  after  reading  the  articles  that  have  appeared  on 
jf^tatoes,  especially  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  on  page  39, 1  think  the 
Totato  disease  is  stamped  out,  or  if  it  is  conquered  by  the  improved 
-varieties.  There  have  been  disease-free  years  before  1887,  and  the 
murrain  followed,  and  it  will  prohably  appear  again  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  destructive  fungus  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plants. 

A  TBAB  or  two  of  immunity  from  the  Potato  murrain  counts  for 
little,  since  the  existence  of  resting  spores  of  the  fungus  (Peronospora) 
3ias  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Smith,  and  I  suspect  no  one  knows 
Ibow  long  they  "  rest."  With  a  continuance  of  wet  weather  and  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere  for  several  weeks,  the  disease  may  be  expected  to 
zecur,  as  in  past  times,  and  it  is  wise  to  expect  it.  It  is  well  also  to 
aemember  that  in  years  when  it  was  most  virulent  those  varieties  of 
mpright  growth  with  woody  stems  and  thick-textured  leaves  were  the 
least  injured.  It  will  be  the  same  again  when  the  disease  appears  ;  and 
ithose  of  prostrate  habit,  arresting  evaporation  from  the  sodden  soil, 
jand  with  flimsy  leaves,  will  be  the  first  to  succumb. 


Whsn  fungus  spores  are  present  and  fall  on  the  leaves,  the  spores 

rgrow,  and  the  mycelial  threads  penetrate  the  plant,  and  {ts  destruction 

loUowB.    It  is  possible  that  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves  may  be  so  stout  as 

*to  have  material  resisting  power,  and  I  believe  this  is  so.    "Bven  red 

:cpider  first  attacks  the  young  soft  leaves  of  Vine  laterals,  and  mildew 

certainly  does,  making  little  or  no  impression  oq  matured  leaves,  even 

thoogh  a  vinery  may  be  full  of  spores.    The  enemy  also  takes  possession 

•of  the  firuit  in  its  early  stage,  seldom  when  advanced  and  the  cuticle 

hardened.    When  mildew  attacks  Boses  it  makes  the  least  impression  on 

?the  matured  leaves,  the  spores  must  tall  on  them,  as  on  the  young  and 

more  tender,  else  more  vulnerable,  and  these  are  devoured  by  the 

«nemy.    Why,  then,  should  not  the  stout  leaves  of  Potatoes  have  the 

:8ame  mildew-resisting   power?     I  am  convinced  they  have,  as  the 

jresult     of   experiments,  and  everybody  knows,  or    ought   to  know, 

€hat  the  leaves  cannot  be  perfect  in  the    absence  of  full  exposure 

"to  light  and  air,  and  this  they  cannot  have  when  the  stems  fall  over,  one 

overlapping  the  other,  till  what  ought  to  be  the  best  leaves  are  spoiled, 

•only  the  younger  and  inferior  remaining — precisely  those  that  are  most 

•open  to  the  inroads  of  the  fungus  when  the  spores  are  prevalent. 


I  HAYB  known  two  seasons  to  elapse  without  seeing  or  hearing  of 
:anyone  else  seeing  a  diseased  Potato  in  a  great  Potato-growing  district ; 
yet  subsequently  the  murrain  has  appeared  and  become  virulent.  We 
Tnust  not  be  lulled  in  a  feeling  of  false  security  because  of  one  or  two 
<iiy  summers,  and  consequently  clean  Potato  crops ;  but  the  same  care 
«hould  be  exereised  in  the  selection  of  varieties,  and  seed  tubers  with 
All  their  vitality  intact,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  inducing 
^he  best  possible  growth,  as  if  an  unfavourable  season  were  expected ; 
«nd  especially  as  this  is  equally  sound  policy,  let  the  weather  be  ever 
-80  gooa  for  the  crops.  Subjects  cannot  be  exhaustively  treated  in  these 
^scratch  notes,  and  now  the  theme  must  be  left  to  others  who  may  have 
'^something  to  say  thereon,  and  I  shall  not  in  the  least  object  to  my 
npright-woody-stem-and-stout-foliage  theory  being  opposed  as  of  disease- 
Tesisting  tendency,'  because  I  thiiu:  it  cannot  h&  overturned  without 
-teaching  me  something  that  may  be  even  more  serviceable  to  others. 
By  the  way,  is  there  not  a  mistake  in  1843  being  the  "  famine  and  total 
l>iight  year  7  1845  was  the  year  of  the  terrible  outbreak  of  the  Potato 
:0oourge.  That  is  well  within  my  recollection,  though  it  is  possible  it 
may  have  visited  Ireland  a  year  or  two  sooner.  Let  Irish  cultivators 
isnst  to  nothing  but  their  intelligpence  and  persevering  labour  in  the 
-production  of  this,  to  them,  vital  crop,  and  they  have  a  good  guide  and 
xriend,  as  I  know  from  more  than  one  source,  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  Mr.  Goodacre's  great  sensation  ?"  asks 
A  correspondent  who  estimates  himself  as  '^  A  Humble  Grower."  That 
was  in  reference  to  the  bunch  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes  represented  on 
page  67.  It  is  the  best  bunch  of  Grapes  I  have  seen  figured,  but  not 
itrhe  best  I  have  seen  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Goodacre  has  grown  and  shown 
l>Qth  larger  bunches  and  berries  ;  so  has  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  at  Cloven- 
fords, and  I  believe  I  have  seen  Drumlanrig  berries  quite  equal  to  the 


Elvaston  ^  Sensation  ;**  still  there  is  no  mistaking  its  high  merit,  and 
Mr.  Goodacre  deserves  a  mark  of  high  commendation  for  the  excellencd 
of  his  work. 


Thbbb  is  a  hint  in  the  notes  of  the  cultivator  worth  bringing  out  a 
little  more  prominently  relative  to  the  importance  of  early  thinning. 
It  is  not  all  persons  who  dare  "  commence  thinning  almost  before  the 
flowers  expand,"  and  there  are  instances  where  it  would  not  be  safe  ta 
do  so,  but  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  bunches  of  Grapes  are  left 
too  long  unthinned  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crops.  Let  anyone  try,  aa- 
I  have  tried,  an  experiment  with  a  few  bunches  of  Grapes,  thinning 
one  side  at  the  first  moment  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  leavini?  the  berries  on 
the  other  side  to  press  against  each  other  before  thinning,  and  the 
danger  of  needless  aelay  in  the  work  will  be  apparent  before  the  season 
is  half  over. 


It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  Grapes  crushing  against  each  other  before 
the  scissors  are  applied.  ^  No  time,'*  says  the  six  o'clock  man.  It  is 
true  other  work  may  press  and  command  attention  between  these  magic 
hours;  but  then  I  have  never  seen  a  hard-and-fast  six  o'clock  man 
excel  in  the  culture  of  Grapes,  and  not  as  a  rule  in  many  other  things. 
I  have  thinned  Grapes  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six,  and 
from  six  at  night  till  nine,  times  out  of  number.  ^  Paid  for  overtime  " 
does  someone  suggest?  No,  pay  was  not  even  thought  about,  good 
Grapes  on  the  Vines  being  the  coveted  reward.  Overtime  pay  is  not 
allowed  in  many  gardens.  Shall,  then,  the  Grapes  spoil  l  No  young 
man  devoted  to  his  calling  would  allow  that  if  in  his  power  to  prevent 
it,  but  would  rather  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  expert 
in  the  important  work,  that  is  so  often  slovenly  done,  of  thinning  them ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  when  a  little  encouragement  can  be  given  it  has 
a  stimulating  bffect.  I  remember  winning  a  prize  for  thinning  Grapes 
before  I  was  thirteen  years  old — ^the  first  and  most  cherished  of  my  few 
gardening  honours.  Ten  bunches  each  were  to  be  thinned  by  three 
workers  before  6  A.M.,  and  though  the  prize  was  only  a  shilling  the 
striving  to  excel  was  as  great  amongst  all  as  if  it  had  been  a  pound.  I 
wonder  if  the  hint  will  be  taken  by  anyone  interested  in  the  gentle 
employment  in  question. 


Those  cogitations  appear  to  lead  to  a  few  further  observations  on 
the  '^  under  gardener  question,"  that  has  evidently  been  of  interest  to 
many  readers.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  young 
writers  of  the  several  letters  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  Though  it 
is  evident  that  some  of  them  consider  that  much  work  is  done  for 
nothing,  yet  the  general  idea  is  that  a  kind  word  or  act  of  recognition 
for  honest  effort  and  nightly  labour  is  valued  more  highly  than  a  small 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  given  for  the  extra  services  rendered. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  frequently,  if  not  commonly, 
thank  their  servants  for  many  acts  that  are  essentially  duties,  and 
grace  is  not  lost  in  the  giving  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  recipients  are 
made  happier  by  the  marl^  of  approval  thus  considerately  bestowed. 
Every  servant  worthy  of  the  name  who  is  thus  kindly  treated  will 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  increase  the  value  of  his  services,  head  and  under 
gardeners  being  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Both  in  tone  and  style 
the  letters  referred  to  are  creditable  productions.  Let  the  writers  of 
them  work  with  a  will,  cultivating  the  art  of  agreeable  demeanour 
and  expression,  and  the  future  of  gardening  will  be  safe  in  their  keeping* 


Bt  the  way,  I  am  not  able  to  entirely  agree  with  an  ohservation  of 
Mr.  Goodacre  to  the  effect  that  learning  and  laziness  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  if  that  is  what  he  means  by  his  remark  on  page  112  I  will  cite 
himself  against  the  accuracy  of  the  dictum  advanced.  He  may  disclaim 
being  a  *'  learned  "  man  ;  but  even  so,  is  he  prepared  to  admit  that  if 
he  were  more  ignorant  he  would  be  more  industrious  7  I  do  not  believe 
he  would,  and  the  best  educated  gardeners  of  my  acquaintance  have 
worked  as  hard  with  their  hands  as  with  their  heads  in  making  them- 
selves what  they  are  ;  and  those  who  strive  the  most  assiduously  in  both 
manual  and  mental  exereise  usually  attain  to  the  best  positions  in  the 
gardening  world  when  these  are  open  to  applicants  in  fair  competition. 


Just  as  my  pen  was  fiowing  smoothly  and  about  to  glide  into 
another  paragraph  on  a  subject  in  mind,  another  letter  comes.  With  a 
<*  bother  the  letters "  it  is  torn  open,  and  I  soon  see  it  is  a  case  of 
^  Groodacre  again."  It  is  not  to  the  big  Grape  question,  nor  even  to  the 
brobdignagian  Melon,  that  my  attention  is  directed  ;  but  to  the  16  oz. 
Royal  George  Peaches,  mentioned  on  page  82.  And  what,  kind 
readers,  do  you  think  I  am  requested  to  do  7  I  am  actually  asked  if  I 
cannot  "give  him  a  wipe?"  If  my  appellant  will  look  in  the 
dictionary  I  think  he  will  find  a  variety  of  interpretations  attached  to 
the  word  "  wipe,"  and  if  he  will  further  suggest  which  of  those  he 
would  prefer  me  to  adopt  the  matter  shall  be  considered.  In  the  mean- 
time I  nave  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Boyal  George  Peach 
either  15  ozs.  or  16  ozs.  in  weight,  and  if  Mr.  Goodacre  or  anyone  else 
can  send  me  one  during  the  season  I  shall  be  glad  to  wipe  my  mouth 
with  it,  only  stipulating  there  must  be  no  mistake  in  the  variety ; 
and  if  Elruge  Nectarines  weighing  10  ozs.  or  12  ozs.  are  also  plentiful, 
perhaps  one  or  two  might  be  sparol  at  the  same  time.  If  they  should 
happen  to  be  heavier  they  will  not  be  objected  to,  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  receive  many.  Now  then,  ye  great  growers,  press  on  to  the  goal— 
Boyal  George  Peaches  16  ozs.  and  Elruge  Nectarines  12  ozs.  in  weighty 
and  those  who  accomplish  the  feat,  and  afford  me  ocular  demonstja-- 
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I  HAVE  been  specially  requested  to  turn  my  attention  to  tbo 
mMber-ond-gardener-BiDd-eilii biting  question,  but  before  doing  bo  I  am 
coDttnlued  to  induli^  la  a  fen  obeerv&tions  an  m;  own  account.  I 
have  B  lurking  sogpicion  that  your  plain-spolceTt  eorrespondent,  "Ki- 
pertentia  docet,"  hai  at  some  time  or  otber  seen  some  of  m;  letters : 
anyiTBy  he  hits  me  rather  hard.  I  will  plead  guilty  to  being  one  of 
the  worst  of  writers  to  the  Jonmal,  and  hereby  acknowledge  my 
obltgKtlouB  to  the  compoeitofs  who  "set  up"  my  copy  so  well.  How 
they  pick  out  the  letters  passes  mv  comprehension.  But  they  manage 
not  only  to  do  that  but  to  correct  the  spelling  and  Erammar  ;  or  at 
least  somebody  does,  when  there  happen  to  be  mistakes.  I  mention 
this  as  encouTwing  to  wonld-be  writers  who  hesitate  in  sending  letters 
for  publication  bemuse  they  are  hot  perfect  In  all  points.  If  tbey  wait 
for  perfection  they  will  wait  for  a  tifetime.  Perfection  Is  a  Divine 
attribute.  It  may  be  approached  but  not  attained  ;  and  there  is  only 
one  way  of  approaching  it — namely  by  practice,  pcrsererance,  and  the 
elimination  of  faalts.  In  the  maiiei  of  writing  editors  do  the  eliminat- 
ing. Sdmetimes  tbey  have  Ix^n  good  enough  to  eliminate  more  than 
half  of  what  I  have  written.  In  that  way  they  become  edncators  ;  and 
I  oonld  tell  a  story  or  two  about  pupils  having  profited  by  that  form  of 
teaching  to  an  extent  that  would  surprise  the  multitude.  I  hare  to  be 
content  with  a  humble  position,  bat  that  is  my  own  fault,  and  I. ought 
to  hare  made  myself  a  better  writer.  By  the  way,  In  reference  to  your 
correspondent's  s^^nature,  "  Experientia  docet,''  he  tnay  perhaps  be 
amubed  (o  hear  that  it  has  been  ^ndered  into  botl^  English  as 
"experience  does  it" — a  practical  translatiom,  be  will  admit,  though 
Bot  literally  exact. 

Thb  exhibiting  question  must  stand  over,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience  ttiat  the  longer  my  contributions  are  the  longer  they  have  to 
wait,  and  tbe  shorter  they  are  the  sooner  they  appear,  and  I  begin  to 
fear,  if  I  do  not  stop,  my  string  of  observations  may  be  again  crowded 
oat  altogether. — Spectatoo.  ^ 


BvBHTS  OP  THE  W8EK. — On  Thnreday,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  Eoya 
-Society  has  a  me<.ting  at  4.30  P.V.  The  Qnekett  Clab  meets  on  Friday 
at  8  P.M. ;  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  Balnrday  at  3.45  p.m.  ;  tbe 
Soyal  Oeogiaphical  Society  on  Monday  at  S.30  p.m.  ;  and  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  Inst.,  at  8  P.u,  The  usual  auction  sales 
wUl  be  held  at  King  Street  and  Cheapside. 

The  Kotal  HoETrooLTuEAt  Socixtt.— At  a  meeting  of  the 

Council  of  tbis  Society,  held  last  Tuesday,  the  resignations  of  Ur. 
William  Lee  and  Mr.  .Sidney  Courtauld  were  accepted,  and  the  Council 
appointed  Hr.  T.  B.  Haywood  and  Mr.  J.  WoodbHdge  as  their  aiic- 
cenors.  The  Bev,  W.  Wilks  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Society  la 
place  of  Mr.  Lee,  reidgned. 

We  r^ret  to  learn  that  MB.  A.  H.  Shzx  «m  taken  suddenly 

itl  last  Thursday  morning,  having  ruptured  some  deep^eated  muscles  in 
fals  back,  causing  very  acute  pain.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
since.  Jast  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  are  glad  to  hear  he  is  now 
progressing  favourably. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rotal'  HORTCtlLTCBAL  SO- 
CIETY'S Fecit  Cduuittee  at  South  Kensington  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awanied  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Boa  for  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Oranges,  referred  to  in  our  report  on  page  126. 

The  schedule  ol  the  ScoxTiaa  Pbiudla  and  Aubigitla. 

SOOIBTT  is  just  to  hand,  and  from  It  we  leam  that  the  Dowager  Ducbes^j 
of  Atbol  has  become  the  Patroness  of  the  Society,  with  Robert  Cath- 
cart,  Esq.,  Pitcairlie,  Fifesbire,  as  President.  The  second  Show  will  be 
beld  Id  the  Calton  Convening  I^ms,  Wa'erloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on 
Hay  9tlt  this  year,  when  prizes  and  certificates  wilt  be  offered  in  twenty- 
two  clavea.  As  the  result  of  last  year's  Show  tiie  Society  has  a  favour- 
able balance  of  £8.  ' 

The  Wbatbeb.— Mr.  W.  E.  Woodcock  writes  from  Sheffield, 

'  We  are  havii^  very  cold  weather  here  now,  wind  E.N.B.  Snow 
falling  every  day,  and  frost  each  night.    The  flist  real  winter  we  have 


experienced  this  season."  Fr«m  Scotland  "  B.  D."  writea— "The  weeb 
ending  the  aoth  insL  has  been  wintry  thronghout.  An  average  of  about* 
7°  of  float  haa  been  experienced  nightly,  except  on  one  night  14°.  The 
SeoU»an  conUlns  a  report  of  4'-  below  lero  (1)  on  the  grass  on  the- 
night  of  tbe  Mtb  at  Aviemore,  Strathspey.  Only  once  have  we  had 
half  that  intensity  during  tbe  winter  in  Sonth  Perthsbtio.  Snow^ 
varying  from  3  inches  to  over  a  foot  in  depth,  fell  generally  over  ttw 
eonntry  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  still  lies,  though  somewhat  les- 
sened by  tbe  bright  sunshine."  In  the  sonth  and  other  parts  of  England 
much  snov  has  fallen,  but  arajind  tbe  metropolis  it  soon  mell«d,  thouglk 
the  wind  foi  several  days  has  }>een  exceedingly  cold. 

WalTiMOifrom  Old  Warden  Park,  Mr.  O.  B.  Allis  rematki — 

"From  the  13th  to  the  19th  inst.  the  Wbatheb  has  'been  of  a  very 
stormy  and  winterly  character.  Snow  has  been  falling  more  or  I«» 
since  the  13th  inst,  foltewed  by  6"  and  V  of  frost  on  most  nights,  with 
a  keen  north-easterly  wind.  Tbe  ground  is  coveted  with  snow  from 
S  Inches  to  ftinches  deep,  a"  good  deal  having  melted  as  it  fell.  We  have- 
bad  about  12  inches  altogether.  Gardening  and  farming  operatlona  are 
at  a  standstill,  consequently  many  labonrers  are  thrown  out  of  work ; 
but  the  water  produced  by  the  snow  will  be  beneficial  to  the  land,  as  tbe 
springs  are  low  and  water  scarce — so  much  co  that  some  farmen  have- 
to  cart  water  long  distances  for  stock  and  household  purposes ;  but  t^I» 
short  supply  will  be  accounted  for  when  I  mention  that  the  rainfall  (or 
188T  was;  only  18'76  Inches— very  much  below  the  aven^  rainfall ; 
but  in  referring  to  the  lainfall  of  1884  I  find  It  was  oven  less,  asthenwo: 
only  registered  16-74  Inches." 

Packing  Fedit.— "  W.  H."  writes  :— "  On  reading  your  com^ 

■pondent,  'E.  W.V  criticisms  upon  Mr,  Pettigiew's  mode  of  packing 
mixed  fralta,  I  covld  not  find  anything  In  what  he  had  written  to  be  of 
the  least  benefit  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  It  Is  to  be  r^^retted  that 
he  did  not  give  some  advice  on  tbe  sabject,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance,  and  I  think  when  anyone  writes  Ito  condemn  another's 
method  he  ought  in  juatice  to  give  his  own." 

We  are  Informed  that  Mb.  B.  W,  C1.EAV8,  Sewcombe  Hoimn 

Cbediton,  who  it  may  be  remembered  was  tbe  owner  of  tbe  fine  plants' 
BO  successfully  exhibited  of  late  yean  by  Mr.  George  Lock,  died  oit 
February  3rd,  and  was  buried  amid  every  token  of  respect  on  February 
eth.  The  deceased  gentleman  took  great  Interest  ia  his  plants  and 
flowers,  and  was  extremely  popular  among  all  classes  ol  society  in  the' 
district. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  tbe  WALKIET  (SHKP- 

field)  Amatbdb  Flobal  ahd  Hobticdltubal  Socibtz  held  on 
Friday  evening  last   proved  mora  than  ordinarily  interesting.      Mr. 

,  T.  B.  Hague  (President  of  the  Society)  oocopled  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  Sblpman,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  read  a  very  instructive  papiir  upon  the  "  Florist's  Tulij^" 
By  far  the  greatest  interest  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  centred  In  tbe 
exhibits  placedrupon  the  tables,  which  were  nunaerous  and  generally- 
meritorious,  but  especially  so  In  thf  ease  of  those  from  Mr.  W.  Coryr 
.manager  to, Mr.  Dnncan  GUmonr,  junr,,  Kose  Grower,  Sandygate,  which, 
comprised  a^ut  fifty  cut  blooms  of  Tea  Roses,  beautifully  fresh  flowers 
artistically  arranged  with  their  own  foli«^  and  Haidenhalr  Fera 
troods.  The  jnost  conspicuolu  varieties  were  Catherine  Mermet  amk 
its  beautiful  ^hitc  sport,  Tbe  Bride,  several  very  fine  blooms  of  each  ^ 
also  Sanset,  Rubens,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Caroline  Snster,  and 
NIphetoa.  Of  the  latter  a  ({rand  flower  more  than  3  inches  in  depUb 
and  very  fult  was  shown,  also  a  large  box  of  cut  blooms  of  Rhododen- 
dron Lady  Alice  Fitiwilllam,  each  flower  being  about  4  Inches  ia 
diameter,  very  stont  in  texture,  and  of  the  purest  white  (these,  as  ex- 
hibited in  a  large  Rose  box,  with  a  groundwork  of  dark  green  moss  txA 
relieved  with  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  were  highly  effective),  and 
a  number  of  pots  of  the  old  double  white  Primula,  well  grown,  andi 
densely  flowered.  Several  new  membera  were  enroU-d,  and  a  yetj  eD>- 
joyable  evening  was  spent. 

HOE'i;iccLTDBAL   Club. — There  was  a  large  attendance  at 

members  at  th^  annual  dinner  of  thU  Club  on  Tuesday  the  14th  insL, 
when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  amonget  those-. 
present  were  Qr.  Hogg,  Rev,  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn, 
Crowley,  Horry  'j.  Veitch,  W.  Ball,  H,  Turner,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Cbaa- 
Pearson,  H.  Hei>bet,  J.  S.  Cussens,  C.  T.  Droery,  George  Deal,  TL 
Fianda  Rivers,  Geo.  Bunyatd,  Gejrge  Pant,  A,  F,  Barron,  and  Oeorga 
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Nicholson.  When  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given  by  the  Chair- 
man, he  proposed  "  Saccess  to  the  Horticultnral  Club,"  and  mentioned 
that  it  had  been  able,  daring  the  past  year,  to  offer  a  place  of  meeting, 
not  only  to  the  National  Rose  Societr,  but  to  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Protection  Society,  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  and  the  National  Auricula  Society,  and 
had  thus  shown  its  value  to  the  horticultural  world  in  general.  The 
Secretary,  in  responding,  announced  that  the  Committee  had  that  duy 
voted  a  donation  to  the  Gardeners*  Orphanage  Fund,  as  they  had  done 
some  years  ago  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.  The  toast  of 
the  «  Royal  Horticultural  Society "  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch ;  the  "Horticultural  Press"  by  Dr.  Hogg;  and  the  "Visitors" 
by  Mr.  Barron  and  Mr.  Nicholson.  Some  magnificent  bunches  of  Groe 
Colman  Grape  were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Thomson  of, Clovenfords,  and 
some  beautifully  coloured  Apples  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Geo.  Bunyard, 
the  former  also  contributing  a  dish  of  fine  samples  of  Knight's  Monarch 
Bear.  A  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  evening  was  spent,  and  hearty 
wishes  expressed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Club. 

Gabdening   Appointment.— Mr.  Robert   Titterington,  late 

foreman  at  Dallam  Tower  gardens,  Westmoreland,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  H.  T.  Welsh,  Esq.,  Leek  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland,  in  place  of  the  much-respected  Mr.  F.  B.  Brookes, 
deceased. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  T.   W.  Helliwell,  6,  Westminster 

Chambers,  London,  S.W.,  has  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Jubilee  of  RaUways  Exhibition  at  Paris,  1887,  for  his  patent  system  of 
glazing. 

Mr.  H.  Swift,  Balrath  Burry,  Kells,  Co.  Meath,  sends  us  some 

fine  flowers  of  Freesia  refracta  alba,  five  and  six  to  a  scape  and 
extremely  fragrant.  Our  correspondent  remarks  that  "  They  have  been 
grown  on  the  shelf  in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass,  only  keeping  the  frost 
out.    I  have  thirty  pots  of  them  and  they  are  much  admired." 

Garden  Literature  and  Art. — "  From  the  very  earliest 

times,"  writes  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  we  find 
gardening  illumined  and  directed  by  the  pen.  Bacon's  celebrated  essay 
*■  On  Gaidens  *  will  recur  to  those  interested,  and  George  Herbert,  the 
divine,  qu^iintly  tells  us  that '  of  gardening  and  building  no  man  know- 
eth  the  cost " — a  shrewd  observation  which  is  likely  to  find  an  echo  in 
the  experience  of  many  who  have  ventured  on  either  pursuit.  I  have 
purposely  avoided  many  allusions  to  ancient  or  what  are  propcriy  called 
classical  authors,  bat  I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  most  successful  writers  of  to-day,  and  of  those  whose  works  are 
read  in  these  pages,  are  literally  and  truly  gardeners.  Who  has  not 
lingered  over '  Christowell,'  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  who  Virgil-like,  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  his  fruit  trees  at  Twickenham  7  And  have  we  not 
noted  the  trae  iuRtinct  of  fruit  and  flower  culture  in  *  Nature's  Serial 
Story '  and  in  the  *  Home  Acre,'  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  or  laughed  at  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  'My  Summer  in  a  Garden  V^  Even  the  artists  share 
the  fate  of  .the  writers,  and  become  bond-servants  to  Flora.  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson's  garden,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  a 
good  one,  for  it  is  only  true  and  practical  gardeners  who  can  draw  leaves 
and  petals  as  he  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  do  draw  them.  Everjone  fond 
of  flowers  and  gardens  should  read  Alphonse  Karr's  *  Tour  Round  My 
Garden  :*  also  '  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,'  by  Mrs.  Boyle  (E.V.B.)  ; 
and  every  work  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing  is  alive  with  sym- 
pathy for  gaiden  blossoms,  as  is  also  a  little  volume  entitled  '  The  Six 
of  Spades,'  a  book  about  the  garden  and  the  gardener,  by  the  Rev.  Rey- 
nolds Hole,  the  genial  pastor  and  rosarian,  who  formulated  the  aphorism 
that  *  he  who  would  grow  beautiful  Roses  in  his  garden  must  first  of 
all  have  beautiful  Roses  in  his  heart.'  Charles  Eingsley  had  a  charm- 
ing little  garden  near  the  Pine  trees  at  Eversley,  and  both  he  and  his 
brother,  Henry  Eingsley,  the  novelist,  always  wrote  feelingly  on  flori- 
culture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  work  of  John  Ruskin's  that  does 
not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  exquisite  fitness  and  grace  of  v^etation,  and 
in  his '  Proserpina ;  or,  a  Study  of  Wayside  Flowers,'  there  are  minute 
studies  and  much  subtle  reasoning  as  to  their  anatomy  and  nomen- 
clature." 

We  referred  briefly  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 

HoetioulturAl  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  last  week. 

Notwithstanding  its  unwieldy  name  this  institution  has  done,  is  doing* 

will  do  much  good  to  those  gardeners  who  belong  to  it,  or  to  their 


representatives.  The  Society  is  strong  and  gaining  in  strength  yearly, 
and  so  it  will  continue  to  do  with  a  steady  accretion  of  new  members. 
The  sum  invested  in  consols  is  now  £4000.  Though  the  claims  of  the 
benefit  fund  have  been  heavy,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £60,  the  fund 
has  increased  in  round  figures  from  £2482  to  £2879  during  the  yea^ 
There  have  been  no  claims  on  the  benevolent  fund,  which  has  risen 
from  £1092  to  £1183.  The  management  fund  shows  a  balance  of  £19 
over  expenditure,  but  the  outlay  is  quite  insufficient  for  keeping  tb« 
advantages  of  the  Society  before  the  public.  This  fund  is  inadequate 
for  the  important  work  of  extension  ;  the  benevolent  fund  in  exc  ss  of 
requirements ;  and  if  half  the  contributions  of  honorary  members  could 
bcturned  to  the  management  fund  and  more  business  enterprise  dii- 
played  the  Society  might  become  a  great  national  institution.  It  would 
have  remained  almost  stationary  but  for  the  efforts  of  outside  friends, 
yet,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  even  press  invitations  were  not  issued 
for  the  meeting.  In  answer  to  inquiries  we  give  the  address  of  the 
Secretary— Mr.  W.  Collins,  5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel,  in  referring  to  remarks  which 

have  appeared  concerning  Carter's  Stratagem  Pea,  observes  that  he 
has  found  it  '*  one  of  the  best  Peas  ever  issued.  If  grown  in  firm  ground, 
even  though  tolerably  rich,  it  will  not  exceed  3  feet  high ;  and  if  for 
exhibition,  where  size  is  imperative,  thinning  both  side  stems  and  extra 
fruiting  flowers  is  desirable.  Surely  Mr.  Swan  (page  132)  does  not  meam 
to  say .  he  can  grow  the  splendid  specimens  he  describes,  *  with  forty 
pods  to  a  plant,  and  from  eight  to  ten  peas  in  each,  having  his  plants  in 
rows  only  6  inches  between  the  rows?'  This  Pea  is  an  immense 
favourite  with  birds  and  vermin,  so  when  wanted  early  I  would 
recommend  Mr.  Qarner  to  try  starting  in  shallow  zinc  trays  and  then  1114 
into  the  f  ature  drills.'    Fresh  manure  should  be  avoided." 

The  monthly  meeting  of  Belgian  Horticdlturists  was  held 


in  Ghent  on  the  16th  inst.,  when  the  following  were  present : — Messrs.  V, 
Cuvelier,  Boelens,  Ch.  Spae,  Edm.  Story,  Jules  Hye,  Emile  de  Cock,  and 
A.  Wallem,  M.  Laurent  Masereel  presiaing,  and  M.  Gustave  Van 
Eeckhaute  was  Secretary.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  M.  Ad. 
D'Hacne  for  Oncidium  splendidum,  to  M.  Ed.  Pyoaert  for  Cypripediuia 
Dauthieri  marmoratum,  to  M.  J.  Hye-Leysen  for  Cattleya  Trian» 
varieties,  Odontoglossum  coronarium,  and  Cypripedium  Van  Houttei  (see 
page  146),  to  MM.  Vervaet  et  Cie.  for  three  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse. 
Honourable  mention  was  also  accorded  to  M.  Ad.  D'Haene  for  Cattleya 
Trianae  varieties,  to  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen  for  Cypripedium  Spiceriannm 
magnificum,  Ly caste  Skinneri  alba,  and  Cypripedium  Argus;  also  to 
MM.  Vervaet  &  Cie.  for  Cypripediam  vemixium  and  Odontoglossum 
Wilckeanum.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  M.  Jules  Hyc- 
Leysen  for  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  and  a  wish  was  expressed  that  Mr, 
James  Bray  would  show  his  plant  of  Cattleya  Triunse  alba  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Relative  to  the  report  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 

Association,  supplied  by  "A  Committeeman,"  and  published  on 
page  112,  Mr.  W.  Bardney  writes  :— "  When  condensed  reports  are 
issued  from  official  sources  we  naturally  expect  them  to  be  correct.  It 
is  clear  that  '  A  Committeeman '  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  amend 
the  previous  report  (puge  4)  ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  before  doing 
so  he  had  obtained  the  facts  necessary  to  render  his  addition  an  accurate 
one.  If  he  asks  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Bridge)  for  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
I  proposed  and  handed  to  the  Chairman,  he  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  detect  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  thus  make  the  necessary 
correction." 

A  Noble  Camellia. — A  correspondent  writes—"  A  magnifi- 
cent plant  of  the  old  Camellia  japonica  alba  plena,  probably  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  is  thriving  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Toft  at  Eddisburg, 
West  Derby,  Liverpool,  the  residence  of  J.  Latham,  Esq.  It  is  one  of 
those  imported  by  Burton  &  Higginson  from  China,  and  borghi 
and  planted  in  its  present  position  by  Edward  Porter,  Esq.,  then  Mayor 
of  Liverpool.  The  circumference  of  its  main  stem  is  2  feet  7  inches, 
and  the  diameter  and  height  of  the  tree  is  not  less  than  20  feet ;  indeed, 
had  the  house  (already  enlarged)  been  made  larger  the  dimensions  of 
the  tree  would  also  be  greater.  I  noticed  in  a  contemporary  some  time 
ago  a  correspondent  recording  the  return  in  one  year  from  a  very  large 
Camellia  as  £20.  I  am  informed  that  the  above  plant  has  yielded  in 
one  year  more  than  treble  this  amount." 
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"  H.  C*  sends  us  flowers  of  some  uncommonly  fine  Cinwhabiab, 

eyidentlj  of  a  good  strain  and  well  grown.  The  flowers  are  rich  and 
▼aried  in  colour,  some  being  of  great  size,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  florets  over  an  inch  broad.  Oor  correspondent  states  that  ^'  oat  of 
100  plants  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  not  one 
is  of  indifferent  quality." 

— »-  The  Liyebpool  Chbtbakthibuuh  Show  is  to  be  held  on 
Kovember  2l8t  and  22nd,  and  Lindfleld  (Sussex)  on  Noyember 
15th  and  16th.  

,  BOYAL  HOETIOULTUEAL  BOOIETT. 

FSBBUABT  14th. 

SciBNTlFio  OouHiTTBE.— Present :  Mr.  F.  Pascoe,  in  the  chair  ; 
Messrs.  Murray,  Wilson,  O'Brien,  Bidley,  Michael,  Smee,  Bennett,  Smith, 
Boulger,  Morris,  Dr.  Lowe,  and  Bev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Orehids, — Mr.  O'Brien  remarked  on  a  so-called  Masdevallia  culez, 
but  which  is  really  Pleurothallis  Barberiana,  bearing  minute  delicate 
flowera  A  Dendrobium  Kingianum,  var.  albidnm,  was  also  exhibited. 
The  inflorescence  bore  eighteen  flowers.  The  original  specimen,  flgured 
in  the  **  Botanical  Magazme,"  1846,  No.  61,  bears  pink  flowers,  and  in 
Ihe  description  two  only  arp  said  to  have  then  been  the  average  number. 
It  is  reflffured  in  1860  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,*'  No.  4527. 

Ponthi^va,  Drawing  of, — ^Mr.  Bidley  showed  a  drawing  of  this  genus 
by  Lehmann,  from  Ecuador,  which  was  flgured  and  described  in  the 
Oardeneri*  Chronicle, 

Wdllflotoer,  Monstrous, — Mr.  Henslow  reported  upon  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Lynch  at  the  last  meeting,  known  as  **  Miss  Hope's." 
They  were  not  gynantherous^  but  a  form  of  "double"  flowers.  The 
ealyx  was  nomml,  but  contamed  more  or  less  than  ten  petals,  that  is  to 
say,  the  usual  four,  and  six  others  representing  the  stamens.  Instead  of 
a  pistil,  the  axis  was  prolonged,  and  terminated  with  a  double  flower, 
having  a  normal  calyx,  but  a  corolla  of  an  indeflnite  mass  of  petals. 
This  case,  therefore,  resembled  the  double  form  of  Helianthemum  vul- 
gare,  only  in  that  flower  the  calx  and  corolla  are  repeated  three  or  four 
times. 

.^eidium  pseudo'columnare  (J,  KUhn).~At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientiflc  Committee  some  specimens  of  the  Silver  Fir  were  exhibited 
which  showed  the  injury  done  to  the  extreme  tips  of  their  branches  by 
an  .£cidium.  Having  in  my  herburium  some  specimens  of  the  fungus  in 
question  which  Mr.  Munro  had  sent  me  some  years  ago,  I  submitted 
them  to  Professor  Julius  KUhn,  with  the  request  that  he  would  examine 
them  and  report  whether  they  were  the  true  iBksidium  columnare  of 
Albertini  and  Schweinitz,  which  has  its  teleutospores  of  Vaccinium 
Yitis-idiea  as  CalyptosDora  Goeppertiana,  or  whether  they  were  the 
recently  described  JScialam  peeuao-columnare  into  whose  life  cycle  the 
Calyptospora  does  not  enter.  Professor  Kiihn  in  reply  says,  that  they 
belong  to  his  ^cidium  pseudo-columnare,  a  fungus  which  has  not  pre- 
tiously  been  recorded  as  British. — Charles  B,  Plowright. 

Honey  from,  Eucalyptus  glohulus.—A  specimen  had  been  sent  from 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  to  Mr.  T.  Christy,  as  possessing  similar  pro- 
perties to  those  of  the  tree  itself ;  being,  for  example,  antiseptic  in  its 
nature.  It  is  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  lung  disease.  The 
honey  can  only  be  procured  every  other  year,  as  the  tree  flowers  bien- 
nially. One  peculiarity  is  that,  though  liquid  on  arrival,  it  rapidly 
crystallises  in  this  climate.    It  has  a  very  peculiar  flavour  and  sceut. 

^^Javtbul"  Eugenia  Jambolana,  —  Mr.  T.  Christy  sent  a  growing 
plant  as  well  as  seeds  of  this  important  drug.  Its  peculiarity  resides  in 
the  power  of  its  seeds  to  arrest  the  con  vision  of  starch  into  sugar ; 
hence  its  value  in  diabetes.  The  seed  appears  to  contain  about  31*4  per 
cent,  of  oil  and  4*32  per  cent,  of  ash ;  also  yellow-green  resin  ana  a 
crystalline  principle  are  present.  Experiments  with  starch  and  malt 
extract,  with  and  without  jambul,  showed  that  while  22*4  grains  were 
converted  into  sugar  where  no  jambul  was  present,  only  9*8  grains  were 
charged  with  15  grains  of  the  seed  ;  and  6'3  grains  of  starch  became 
sugar  with  25  grains  of  jamboL  It  is  now  used  very  extensively  in 
America  and  Germany,  and  has  begun  to  be  employed  in  England  ap- 
parently with  very  beneficial  results.  From  a  preliminary  analysis,  toe 
seed  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  starch,  and  therefore  the  question 
arises  whether  the  particular  ferment  which  emulsivises  oils  in  seeds 
may  not  generally  have  a  sort  of  anti-diastatic  action.  Farther  details 
will  be  found  in  No.  10  of  Med,  Com,  PI.  and  Drugs^  by  Mr.  Christy. 

Oranges^  Cultivation  of  in  England, — Mr.  T.  Christy  contributed 
the  following  remarks  upon  Orange  growing : — '*  In  discussing  the 
question  of  Orange  growing  in  this  country  with  Dr.  Amadeus  be  tells 
me  how  much  has  been  done  by  grafting  in  Porto  Bico.  He  recom 
mends  the  graft  to  be  made  on  the  strong  stems,  and  the  plants  do  so 
much  better  when  not  grafted  too  young.  With  regard  to  tne  transport 
of  the  fruit,  he  believes  that  the  sixteen  days'  sea  journey  will  be  iatal 
to  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  thin-skinned  Oranges,  so  that  it  would 
be  better  to  send  some  cases  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties  for  growth  in 
houses  here.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  large  shipment  from  Bahia  many 
growers  have  bought  stock  of  the  Orange  trees,  with  the  view  of  so 
doing,  and  some  correspondents  have  already  contributed  some  very 
interesting  information,  showing  how  well  the  culture  is  understood 
rgee  communications  from  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  and  *  M.  F.,'  Qardeneri 
Chronisle,  vol.  iii.,  January  14, 1888,  pp.  46,  47),  and  it  only  remains  for 
the  commercial  question  to  be  threshea  out.  One  grower  informed  me 
that  he  got  so  much  juice  in  his  fruit  that  it  burst  in  ripening ;  so  this 


fact  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  hard  <  woody  fruits '  onlv  being  produced 
in  this  country.  Mr.  H.  Dixon,  of  Cherkley  Court,  leatherhead,  has 
two  Orange  trees,  each  bearing  more  than  200  fruits ;  and  from  hia 
Pomeloes  he  says  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  delicious  preserve.  With 
regard  to  foreign  fruit,  a  captain  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  tells  me 
that  from  his  experience  in  collecting  Oranges  from  most  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  are  grown,  he  believes  the  palm  for  delicately 
flavoured  varieties  must  be  awarded  to  those  from  Malta.  This 
he  attributes  to  the  great  care  bestowed  in  their  cultivation.  When 
attending  the  display  of  fruit  at  the  Agricultural  Show  in  Paris  every 
year,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fine  exhibitions  of  these  fruits, 
together  with  Citrons  and  Limes  from  Algeria ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  French  Government  obtained  thence  the  best  varieties  for 
their  botanical  gardens,  and  that  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing." 

A  fine  series  of  home-grown  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  and  kindred 
fruits  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bivers,  who  has  cultivated  them  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Michael  corroborated  the  difficulty  of  importing 
Oranges  from  Bahia— one  of  the  best  Orange-growing  districts. 

Rhododendron  JIybrids.--A  series  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yeitch  at  the 
exhibition  as  follows : — B.  Imogene,  between  B.  Teysmanni,  male  Qpure 
yellow),  with  B.  Taylori  (red).  Itself  a  hybrid.  It  retained  the  foliage 
of  the  male,  the  blossoms  being  jAle  lemon-coloured,  tinged  with  red  in 
the  filaments  and  anthers  alone.  The  red  tint  was  thus  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  B.  Buby. — This  is  a  cross  between  B.  jasminiflorum,  B. 
carminatum  (crimson,  female),  with  B.  multicolor,  var.  Cnrtisi  (male)— 
this  being  a  crimson  variety  of  the  normally  lemon-coloured  B.  multi- 
color— ^both  parents  being  red,  the  ofbpring  was  ruby-coloured.  Two 
effects  gained  were  a  dwarfer  habit  and  a  freer  blooming.  B.  (unnamed). 
— ^A  hybrid  between  B.  Monaroh  (salmon-coloured,  female),  and  B. 
malayanum  (pale  crimson,  male).  The  influence  of  the  male  overpowers 
the  female,  as  there  is  no  salmon  colour  in  the  hybrid,  though  it  has  the 
habit  of  the  male  with  an  increase  in  the  numb^  of  flowers.  B.  (white, 
unnamed). — ^A  cioss  between  B.  Princess  Beatrice  (rosy-pink),  and  B. 
multicolor  (lemon).  In  this  case  the  union  of  two  colours  caused  the 
total  disappearance  of  both,  the  result  being  a  pure  white. 


IBIS  SUSIANA. 


It  is  not  everybody  who  can  grow  this  **  Guinea  Hen  ^  Iris,  imported 
300  years  ago  from  Susa,  one  of  the  towns  in  Persia,  although  it  is  now 
very  cheap,  and  may  be  bought  by  the  dosen  or  the  hundred  at  a  low 
rate.  I  knew  a  lady  very  fond  of  flowers  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Iris,  but  she  r^d  in  a  gardening  paper  that  they  were  as  flne  as  tropical 
Orchids,  and  that  any£>dy  could  grow  them  anywhere.  So  she  went  to 
a  bulb  shop  and  told  the  man  behind  the  counter  that  she  wanted  the 
best  Iris  he  had.  The  bulb  man  recommended  her  Bngliah,  Spanish, 
and  German  galore,  but  said  he,  drawing  a  few  nubbly  brown  roots  out 
of  a  bag,  "  This  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  thing,  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend this."  It  was  included,  and  home  went  the  lady  full  of  hopes  for 
the  fnturt».  "  John,"  who  is  groom  and  poultry  keeper,  swineherd,  and 
gardener  in  chief,  was  summoned,  and  he,  good  man,  oeing  always  busy, 
dug  holes  anywhere  among  the  bushes,  and  in  went  the  Iris.  Holes  and 
earth  were  all  they  had,  and  away  he  went  to  his  pigs  and  Cabbages. 

An  anxious  eye  was  cast  on  the  roots  by  their  owner  from  time  to 
time,  and  one  morning  the  lady  saw  something  Uke  a  speckled  chicken 
fluttering  among  the  leaves,  and  on  looking  closer  she  found  a  flower^ 
the  Iris  Susiana  was  in  bloom.  Imagine  her  delight,  jovl  who  have 
struggled  with  this  Iris  as  earnestly  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  struggled 
with  the  "  pnssley "  weed  in  his  garden.  But  the  lady  was  not  de- 
lighted ;  she  loved  Pansies  and  Boms,  or  any  flowers  with  a  sweet  smell 
and  a  bit  of  colour  about  them,  but  this  ugly  spotted  thing  fluttering 
in  the  sunny  breeze  she  did  not  like  at  all.  **  The  dirty,  ragged-looking 
thing,"  said  she,  "  why  talk  about  Orohids  ;  this  '  lovely  Sasan,'  as  the 
man  called  it,  is  the  colour  of  a  well-worn  hearth  brush,  and  smells  like 
bad  Mushrooms."  *<  There's  more  of  the  sooty  brate,"  said  she,  as 
another  flower  or  two  caught  her  eye  among  the  bushes.  Then  she 
called  *'  John  "  from  the  stables  and  showed  the  flowers  to  him,  and 
spoke  her  mind.  "  Yes'm,"  said  John,  '*  the — the  thing  certainly  is  a 
bit  sooty-lookin',  and  they  do  smell  of  Toadstools  surely."  But  then  a 
lucky  thought  jumped  into  her  mind,  and  she  wrenched  ofE  leaves  and 
flowers  together  and  drove  into  town  to  see  the  seedsman.  "  ¥rhy  did 
you  sell  me  this  dirty  stinking  thing  ? "  she  said ;  '*  looks  like  an  Orchid, 
doesn't  it  ? "  she  gasped  in  her  anger.  **  Madam,"  said  the  shopman, 
"  you  surprise  me.  We  have  sold  a  great  many  of  this  Susiana,  but  we 
never  saw  it  in  flower  before.  Believe  me,  your  excellent  culture  has 
worked  wonders  I  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  she  was  about  to  ask  if  his 
senses  had  left  him,  "  Pardon  me  1  I'll  call  the  proprietor." 

The  shopmen  came  round  her  and  gazed  at  the  flowers,  and  just  as 
she  was  doubting  their  sanity,  the  proprietor  appeared — ^florid,  white- 
haired,  dignified,  and  bland.  "  My  foreman  informs  me,  Madame,"  said 
he,  with  a  bow, "  that  your  gardener  has  succeeded  in  blooming  the  rare 
and  beautiful  Iris  Susiana,  and  that  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  bring 
us  the  flowers.  They  are  most  handsome  I "  he  ejaculated,  as  he  saw  a 
sort  of  lax  and  helpless  look  in  her  face.  "  Most  handsome  I  "  ejaculated 
the  shopmen  in  a  chorus.  **  And  I  hope,"  said  the  big  man,  **  you  will 
do  us  the  honour  to  allow  your  beautiful  flowers  to  be  placed  in  water 
and  exhibited  in  our  window  ;  for,  believe  me,  such  handsome  blossoms 
have  never  been  produced  before."  Not  quite  convinced  as  to  the 
"  most  handsome,"  she  resigned  the  flowers,  and  for  days  they  were  the 
talk  and  wonder  of  the  town.  People  blocked  the  pathway  in  front  of 
the  window,  and  even  a  policeman  went  over  to  see  '*  what  was  up,"  and 
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stayed  to  admire.  A  paragnph  appeared  in  the  papen,  and  a  good  many 
peo^e  wrote  (to  the  lady)  Mklng  tor  root*  of  ber  wonderful  Iria.  When 
the  Ba^Ub  and  Spsnlgh  Iris  bloomed  ebe  felt  delighted ;  and  she  (tUl 
wonders  wby  tbe«e  really  lOTely  kinds  p*  unregarded  in  comparison  with 
tbe  admiration  lafished  on  the  "  smutty  looking  Busan,"  as  John  called 
it— which  was  so  mach  admired  in  the  town,— P.  W.  Bubbidge. 


HABECHAL  NIBL  BOSB. 

1  article  on  the  forcing  of  tbe  above  variety  hi  the 


boose  from  60°  to  66°,  as  if  forced  out  in  strong  heat  the  flower 
come  weak  and  Uie  flowers  colonrlees.  Qive  no  ventilation  in  the  e&rly 
■taget  of  growth,  in  fact  not  before  April,  aa  the  cold  air  checks  their 
progTSM  imd  prodnces  that  dreadeil  pest,  mildew."  Toar  correspondent 
may  be  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  Boees,  and  keeping  tbe 
Tsntilatoni  cloMd  until  April  may  be  one  of  tbe  secrets  of  his  success 
and  a  tffeventive  of  mildew,  bnt  I  most  admit  that  it  is  quite  an 
bmovation  to  my  mind,  and  so  far  contrary  to  my  experience,  and  T 
Bbonld  require  the  above  recommendiiUaD  endorsed  by  some  well-known 
Kwulan  before  I  ventured  to  adopt  it. 

I  b^  to  ask  "N."  what  aspect  he  would  recommend  for  a  forcing 
hooae  for  Hattebal  Nfel  Roses,  so  that  the  temperature  coald  be  kept 
below  65°  to  tbe  end  of  llarch  with  tbe  ventilators  closed. 

I  bad  occasion  very  recently  to  visit  the  gardens  of  J.  C.  Beid,  Bsq., 
I«dy  Wood  VUIm,  Bonndhay,  one  of  the  prettiest  auburbe  of  Leeds, 
and  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  la^^est  Marshal  Niel  Bote  tree 
tbat  has  ever  come  under  >ny  notice.  From  a  conTersation  I  bad  with 
Mr.  Beanmont,  the  gardener,  I  aftcertaiued  that  the  tree  was  planted 
some  ten  or  twelve  rears  ago  in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  38  feet  by 
12,  In  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden.  It  is  budded  on  a  Briar  st«ck 
4  feet  high,  the  stem  now  in  the  thickest  part  measuring  12  inch«B  in 
Cfrcnmfuvnce ;  it  is  trained  to  tbe  roof,  which  it  nearly  covers.  The 
bouse  is  heated  by  one  4-inch  pipe  round  to  exclude  the  frost  in  winter 
when  tbe  house  is  stored  with  bedding  and  other  plants.  It  has  evidently 
KTOwn  remarkably  strong  when  young  and  been  allowed  i\a  own  way  ; 
in  taet,  from  Its  appearance  I  sbonld  say  it  has  grown  almost  wild,  but 
flowering  so  pndnsely  the  last  few  years  has  rednoed  its  robustness.  It 
prodneed  last  year  over  3000  blooms.  It  makes  stord^  growths  from 
IS  to  18  Incbes  long,  and  flowers  from  almost  every  joint.  It  Is  at 
preKnt  In  perfect  health,  and  the  young  growths  are  3  or  1  inches  long 
with  bnds  at  nearly  every  point     Air  Is  admitted  freely,  the  gudener 


>  Boae-groweis,  and  no  wonder,  one  recommending 
Riving  all  tbe  air  possible  for  the  prevention  of  mildew,  and  tbe  other 
Keeping  tbe  ventilators  closed,  in  fMit,  until  April  as  a  preventive.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  foroa  the  remarkable 
n»ecimen  above  alluded  to— that  may  possibly 
1  sboald  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  Bomi 
growers  through  the  colnmns  of  tbe  Journal 
cnlty,— L.  T. 

BOSB  QBAOE  DABLmO. 
Os  reading  the  "  Bosarian's  Tear  Book  "  for  1988,  page  36,  I  found 
In  a  chapter  on  decorative  Boses,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Qirdlestone,  tbe  foUow- 
"-.g  concerning  Grace  Darling : — "  The  exquisite  Grace  Darling  (which 

"-'   "  "--     '^'- it  is  to  say,  for  ei- 

r.  Otrdlestone  is  a 

__      n  reading  p^e  84  of 

tbe  National  Rose  Society's  schedule  for  1887 1  read  thus  :— "  A  tentative 
list  of  a  few  Boses  which  the  Committee  eoggeets  should  be  altimately 
added  to  the  Society's  catalogue  of  exhibition  Boses."  Then  comes  a 
list  of  H-P.  Boses,  and  then  "Teasand  Noisettes,  Grace  Darling,  aw."  I 
believe  Grace  Darling  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bennett,  but  T  do  not  know  "~ 
parentage.    I  am  very  aniloos  to  know  for  my "'■ ^  "■"* 


the  difference, 
of  yonr  eminent  Bose- 
n  this  perplexing  difS- 


_.     _  ..  .         n  sake  and  that  of 

other  nwarians  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Grace  Dorline  is  to  be  exhibited 
as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  as  a  Tea  Bose.  I  have  asked  this  qnestion, 
thinking  some  young  resarlans    may    be  ' 

Hehxt  v.  Maohin.  


i   Ignorant   as    myself. — 


HEW  FRENCH  BOSES. 

{ConHntad  fretn  page  108.) 
In  continnation  of  my  remarks  upon  the  new  French  Boses,  w 
next  come  to  the  Hybrid  Ferpetoals. 

BCHWABTZ,  VBIJVB. 
Attqiibtb  Pebhin. — Bright  cherry  red,  shaded  amaranth. 
HoBFHiE. — Flowers  globnlsr,  bright  velvety  crimson,  shade 
Unish  purple. 


FEBKBT,  F^B. 
Albebt  la  Blotais. — Tlowera  globnlar,  nearly  full  briglit  red, 
passing  to  cfimson. 

FRANfOia   David.  —  Bright   red  shaded  with   crimson  ana 

Monsieur  Chevalier.— -Flowers  nearly  foil  cherry  red,  tinted 
lilu. 

BUG^B   VBBDIBB. 

Due  d'ANDRiFFET  P484TIIEH. — Pnrplish  carmine  red,  with 
bri^ter  centre. 

DUCHESSE  PE  Gallieba.— Flowers  globnlar,  of  a  very  frean 
bright  carmine  red . 

T/Awt  LoxiBT.— Soarlet  orimBoo  shaded  with  pnrple  ana  cream ; 
rich  velvety  texture. 

BciPiON  CocHBT. — Flowers  of  moderate'  sise,  velvety  maroon, 
shaded  with  brilliant  scarlet  crimson. 

O.  VBBDIBB,  FILS. 

James  Bougault. — A  sport  from  Auguste  Mie  with  white 
flowers.  J       1    * 

Monsieur  Joukdaw. — Flowers  brilliant  cnmson  red  ;  plant 
very  vigorons. 

LBVfiQUB. 

DiBECTEUE  Ttssehand. — Bright  oarmine  red . 

Madame  Heine-Foetado.  — Flowers  globnlar,  bright  rose, 
shaded  lilao.  , 

Marquis  d'Aliorb.— Vermilion  shaded  with  brown  and  deep 

Heine  Ibabelle  II.— Flowers  imbricated,  soft  and  tender, 
flesh  colour.  ^ 

SOPHBIB  Stern. — ^Flowers  globular,  bright  oarmmo  rose  red. 

GBBHWIND. 
Oeole  Sgharbach. — Flesh  white,  paasii^  to  white. 

NABONNAKD. 
Babdou  Job.— Flowers  semi-donble,  velvety  scarlet,    shaded 
black,  seni-douUe  ;  a  seedling  from  Gloire  de  BosamSno. 

Eoi  Fban^ois  D'AflBBB  d'Ebpaone.— Imbricated,  very  deep 
scarlet  shaded  with  pnrple. 

MOBEAn-aOBBBT, 
Charlotte  Walteb.— Flowers  cupped ;   bright  shaded  rose 
oolodr. 

Katkoff.— Flowers  imbricated ;  bnght  cherry  carmme. 

LIABADD. 

Madame  Alphonbe  Seux.— Ddicate  rose  colour,  sometimes 
brighter. 

Madame  HichaOX.— Tender  satiny  rose. 

MoNBiEUB  NiOABET.  —  Brilliant  amaranth  red  with  pnrple 
centre  ;  very  vigorous. 

PiEBRE  JjiABAUD. — Velvety  purple. 

SOUPBBT  BIT  HOTTING. 
CoMaETLLER  Stockbr,  T.— Moderate  size ;   imbricated  petals 
satiny  rose  ;  very  free  flowerii^. 

Prince  Chakles  d'Arembero.— Large  petalled  satiny  rose 
flower. 

MABGOTTIN,  PfiBE. 
Qloiee  de  Maboottin, — Flowers  of    moderate  size,  nearly 
full ;  very  bright  ohwry  rose. 

OONOD. 
Louis    Donadine. — Dark    velvety  maroon,  shaded    crimson ; 
blooms  freely  in  autumn.  ,        ,    a  -ii. 

SuBANNE    Chavabnon.  —  Bright    rose-coloured    Hovers   witM 
thick  petals  ;  seedling  from  Baroness  Biothsohild. 
DOBBBDIL. 
Louis  Lille. — Cupped,  bright  red  ;  between  Baroness  Eoth- 
schild  and  Firebrand. 

BBBNAIX. 
Madame  Cjkar  Beenais.— Medium  slse  ;  flowers  bright  china 

Souvenir  de  Madame  Faore.— Crimson,  shaded  with  rich 
deep  velvety  purple. 

VIOHBBON. 

Madame  de  Terrodennb.— Flowersglobular  ;  carnation  red 
a  seedling  from  Jules  Ma^ottin. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  Roses,  Hybrid  Tea*,  Polyantha, 
Bourbon,  &c.,  but  we  have  been  year  aiter  year  supplied  with  plenty 
of  these,  and  with  little  good  results,  so  I  leave  them  on  one  side. 
There  is  one  Rose  for  wfich  we  shall  look  with  interest — a  product 
of  Rosa  rugosa — ^Madame  C.  Bruant,  rJiised  by  Bruant  from 
rngosa  fertilised  with  Sombreuil — ^it  may  indicate  a  new  break.  In 
looking  throQgh  the  list  that  I  haye  given,  there  does  not  seem 
much  to  excite  our  curiosity.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
Teas  are  high-coloured — su^^esting  perhaj^  that  they  are  not  alto- 
gether pure — and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  sent  out 
by  Lacharme  and  Guillot  fils,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
tempting.  Amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  nothing  strikes  me  as  being 
novel  or  out  of  the  ordinary  run — but  it  is  all  a  lottery  ;  descriptions 
avail  but  litde,  raisers*  names  more  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
amongst  those  sent  out  by  the  Widow  Schwartz,  Liabaud.  C.  Yerdier, 
and  Miu^ottin  we  shall  find  the  gems  we  are  seeking  for,  but  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  we  do  not  find,  after  all,  that  the 
gems  are  nearer  home,  and  that  in  such  flowers  as  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  we  shall  find  flowers  that  exceed  in  beauty 
and  novelty  those  of  our  French  friends. — ^D.,  Deal, 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ainge,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell,  F.R.G.S.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham, 
Sm'geon- Major  S.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.  Tibbies,  and  Dr.  J.  Walther  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.   - 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1,  V  Electrical  and  Meteorological  Obsiirvations  on  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,"  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby,  F.R.Met.Soc.  The  author 
made  a  trip  to  the  Island  of  TenrrifEe  in  October,  1887,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  electrical  and  meteorological  observations,  and  now 
gives  some  of  the  results  which  he  obtained,  which  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — ^The  electrical  condition  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  was  found 
to  be  the  same  .as  in  every  other  pait  of  the  world.  The  potential  was 
moderately  positive  from  100  to  150  volts  at  5  feet  5  incnes  from  the 
ground,  even  at  considerable  altitudes ;  but  the  tension  rose  to  549  volts 
on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  12,200  feet ;  and  to  247  volts  on  the  top  of 
the  rock  of  Gayga,  7100  feet.  A  large  number  of  halos  Mcere  seen 
associated  with  local  showers  and  cloud  masses.  The  necessary  ic&dnst 
appeared 'to  be  formed  by  rising  currents.  The  shadow  of  the  peak  was 
seen  projected  against  the  sky  at  sunset.  The  idea  of  a  south-west 
current  flowing  directly  over  the  north-east  trade  was  found  to  be 
erroneous.  There  was  always  a  regular  vertical  succession  of  air  currents 
in  intermediate  directions  at  different  levels  from  the  surface  upwards, 
so  that  the  air  was  always  circulating  on  a  complicated  screw  system. 
.  2,  "Rainfall  of  South  Africa,  1842-86,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tripp, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  The  author  gives  the  rainfall  statistics  from 
all  those  stations  situated  in  South  Africa  which  possess  records  of  ten 
complete  years  and  upwards.  He  remarks  upon  the  chronological  suc- 
cession of  wet  and  diy  years,  and  the  consecutive  years  above  and  below 
the  mean  ;  and  also  describes  the  seasonal  distribution  of  monthly 
maxima,  and  the  extent  over  which  monthly  rains  prevail.  He  concludes 
by  comparing  the  curves  of  rainfall  with  those  of  sunspot  energy. 

3,  "Some  Methods  of  Cloud  Measurements,"  by  Mr.  Nils  Ekholm. 
As  exact  cloud  measurements  afford  almost  the  only  easily  available 
means  of  determining  DGiotlons  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  author  describes  some  methods  which  seem  to  him  likely  to  give  the 
best  results.  He  also  details  the  plans  adopted  at  the  Swedish  Polar 
Station,  Cap  Thorsden,  in  Spitzbergen,  and  at  the  Upeala  Observatory, 
for  deteitnining  the  direction  and  angular  velocity  of  the  clouds,  and  for 
making  direct  measurements  of  the  height  and  absolute  motions  of  the 
clouds. 

THE  BULB  MITE. 

Cub  good  Journal  is  so  full  of  the  best  advice  upon  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  horticulture,  that  it  is  only  upon  a  chance  occasion  that 
one  like  myself,  with  something  less  than  an  ordinary  complement  of 
talent,  can  venture  to  pen  a  few  observations.  For  tiie  present,  how- 
ever, my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  Eucharis  mite,  so  called,  but 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  legitimate  right  to  its  title  I  have  yet  to  learn. 
I  prefer  to  call  it  the  bulb  mite,  as  it  is  certainly  found  among  nearly 
all  bulbous  plants,  more  particularly  Liliums,  Pancratiums,  Amaryllises, 
Yallotas,  Hyacinths,  ka. 

Verj  much  indeed  has  been  written  respecting  the  mite  for  several 
years  past,  with  the  result  that  the  cry  is  more  general  than  ever, 
"  What  can  we  do  to  get  rid  of  it  ?"  This  was  the  subject  of  a  lively 
discussion  held  by  the  members  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticul- 
tuntl  Society  on  Saturday  evening,  February  4th  ;  and  the  latest  remedy 
I  have  heard,  and  possibly  the  only  one  open  to  us,  is  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
the  best  way  we  can,  and  the  sooner  done  the  better.  Good  advice  no 
doubt,  but  the  most  serviceable  information  is  still  wanting  to  carry  out 
the  above  remedy.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  we  had  ample  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  mite,  and  no  sane  man  would  or  could  doubt  it. 
The  pest  was  exhibited  by  thousands  upon  Eucharises  both  in  pots  and 
out  of  pots,  also  upon  Pancratiums ;  and  although  much  useful  infor- 


mation was  brought  as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  it,  I  must  confess 
we  had  to  close  the  discussion  feeling  that  the  mite  has  the  b^t  of  it. 

I  purpose  asking  one  or  two  questions  which  I  hope  will  receive 
the  careful  thought  and  consideration  this  important  subject  deserves, 
for  very  recently  I  have  learned  that  many  gardeners  we  almost  at 
their  wit's  end  through  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  rid  their  plants  ot 
the  mite.  Some  have  thought  their  bulbs  cured,  when  twelve  montUs 
later  they  are  affected  as  bad  as  before.  ^,  ,   j..     v  tu-  .«. 

First,  Does  the  mite  come  in  the  compost  in  which  the  bulbs  Me 
potted  ?  or  id  it  the  result  of  some  check  given  to  the  plants,  either  by 
resting  them  in  too  low  temperatures,  or  a  few  doses  of  cold  water  at 

the  roots  ?  -      i^       ^««. 

Secondly,  Is  it  possible  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  culture  we  may 

not  only  arrest  but  entirely  stamp  out  the  mite  ? 

These  are  the  points  upon  which  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  some 
of  my  more  enlightened  brethren,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  some 
good  may  result  from  a  few  plain  inquiries.  1  will  willingly  give  my 
thoughts  upon  the  above  question  in  a  future  note  provided  the  subject 
is  taken  up  in  the  right  spirit. — Obsebyeb. 

WINTER  NOTES  AT  SYON  HOUSE  GARDENS. 

Thoupanps  of  persons  who  during  the  summer  months  travel 
up  and  down  the  Thames  between  Kew  and  Bichmond  are  familiar 
with  the  plain  substantial  quadanguhir  building  on  the  Middlesex 
side  neir  Isleworth  known  as  Syon  House,  one  of  the  most  funed 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  residences  in  the  «>™  ^* 
England.  The  gigantic  figure  of  a  lion  which  stands  out  boldly 
on  the  top  of  the  mansion  is  pointed  to  as  an  almost  historical 
object  that  so  long  surmounted  Northumberland  House  at  Charing 
Cross,  the  verdant  lawns  and  dense  shrubberies  are  admired,  and 
there  the  general  interest  terminates.  For  horticulturists,  how- 
ever, Syon  House,  its  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  possess  many 
attractions,  and  though  May  or  June  would  be  preferabljr  chosen 
for  a  visit,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  found  that  is  worth 
noting^  even  on  a  bleak  and  snowy  day  in  February. 

It  often  happens  that  establishments  near  at  hand  receive  lefts 
frequent  notices  than  those  at  a  distance,  and  Syon  is  an  example 
of  what  might  be  almost  termed  a  species  of  neglect.  The  work 
there  is  carried  out  in  such  an  unpretentious  manner  that  it  ir  only 
o:Jcasionally  when  some  wanderer  penetrates  the  mysterious  wilds 
of  Brentford,  that  we  hear  anything  of  the  ducal  garden,  although 
in  historical  interest  and  for  good  all-round  practice  it  is  second  to 
none  in  the  metropo  itan  district.  No  at  e  npt  can  now  be  made 
to  relate  its  history,  but  for  the  benefit  of  some  far  away  readers  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  a  few  facts  connected  with  it.  First,  then, 
it  may  be  said  that  when  our  energetic  monarch,  Henry  VIII., 
demolished  the  monasteries,  there  was  one  such  institution  upon 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Syon  which  shared  the  same  fate. 
After  the  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  several  persons  in  suc- 
cession, including  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  was  partially  restored  to 
its  former  use.  Eirly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  it  was 
conferred  by  Jamps  I.  upon  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northunaberland, 
and  in  this  family  it  has  now  remained  ever  since.  At  different 
times  extensive  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  estate, 
which  comprises  over  200  acres,  about  sixty  being  laid  out  as 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  but  its  horticultural  interest  com- 
menced soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
time  it  was  in  tha  possession  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  The  grounds 
are  said  to  have  I  een  laid  out  and  plauted  from  designs  furnished 
by  "  Capability  "  Brown,  moat  of  the  larger  specimens  dating  from 
that  period,  though  considerable  additions  have  been  made  since 
amongst  the  shrubs  and  choicer  trees.  Very  rich  indeed  is  the 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  some  of  these  a  few  notea 
may  be  devoted. 

THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS 
Though  the  grounds  are  naturally  level,  rising  in  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  river,  yet  the  most  has  been  made  of  them  by  jadicious 
planting  and  varying  the  surface  as  much  as  possible.  The 
shrubbery  walkd  furnish  some  delightful  shady  retreats  in  the 
summer  ;  and  after  spending  half  an  hour  or  so  in  traversing  these 
an  idea  would  be  formed  that  the  grounds  are  much  more  extensive 
than  is  really  the  case.  Some  beautiful  vistas  of  the  river  and  the 
Boyal  gardens,  with  the  great  Palm  house  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
also  obtained,  the  effect  beiuff  heightened  by  clumps  planted  at 
irregular  intervals  near  the  ban^s,  which  seen  at  a  distance  seem  to 
connect  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  shores,  especially  when  the  tide 
is  low.  Emerging  on  the  open  expanse  in  front  of  the  mansion  a 
beautiful  prospect  is  afforded  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  with 
the  high  ground  towards  the  terrace,  from  «rhich  rises  the  elegant 
spire  of  St.  Matthias'  Chorch  in  the  background,  the  Kew  shrub- 
beries, the  old  Deer  Park,  and  the  Thames  in  the  foreground. 
When  the  trees  are  clothed  in  all  the  freshness  of  early  summer 
foliage  and  glistening  under  an  unclouded  sun  this  is  a  delightful 
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spot  to  linger  in,  bnt  a  keen  nortb-etut  vind  wbistlinK  round  our 
ears  does  not  tempt  to  tbe  indalgenae  of  im^nation  ia  Febraary. 
60  hurrying  on  ve  note  on  tbe  way  tbe  grand  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  was  so  Buoceagfallj  rescued  a  few  yew  ago.  This  ma^ifi- 
cent  tree,  which  must  be  counted  amqngiit  the  fineat  proportioned 
e];>eciineDa  in  England,  was  disturbed  in  a  storm  and  paitially  otbt- 
t^riied,  the  roots  being  dragged  up  for  a  long  distance  and  the 
firanchea  on  the  opposite  side  touching  tbe  ground.  By  means  of 
Tarioos  mechanical  contrivances  it  was,  however,  restored  to  its 
former  position,  and  the  lower  branches  are  now  supported  near 
the  stem  by  stout  iron  columns  resting  on  c.incrcts,  so  tbat  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  similar  accident  a^n  befalling  it.  Tlie  roots  were 
carefully  relaid,  and  the  tree  does  not  app^r  in  the  least  the 
worse  for  its  partial  collapse.  On  the  bmlis  of  the  lake,  which  by 
,tbe  way  is  a  well  designs  piece  of  water,  are  Hpecimeus  of  another 
remartaible_  tree,  the  deciduous  Cypress,  Tazodium  distiohum, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  JOO  feet  high,  or  approaching  closely  to 


of  its  light  graceful  branohea.  When  in  leaf  tbia  is  a  beatttif ul 
tree,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  numerona  attractions  to  tree  loTers. 
Liquidambars  are  occasionally  seen  in  gardena,  but  rarely  of  good 
size,  and  it  is  surprisiog  that  auch  handsome  trees  as  th^  are  in 
autumn,  when  tbeir  leaves  are  unequalled  in  rich  tints  of  crimaoti, 
gold,  and  green,  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  planted :  at  Syon 
are  some  good  speciuiens  30,  40,  and  50  feet  high.  Hosts  of  ouMr 
trees  might  be  mentioned,  but  an  historical  Mulberry  must  not  be 
passed,  tor  it  ia  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  having 
been  planted  at  the  time  these  gardens  were  occupied  by  the 
Monastei^  already  referred  to.  In  the  shrubberies  are  numberless 
£nc  Hollies  12  to  20  feet  bigh.  Ilex  opaca,  tbe  distinct  Ilex  dipyrena, 
and  the  Higbclere  Holly  being  capitally  represented.  Huge  bushes 
of  Box,  Laurels,  and  scores  of  rare  shrubs  are  also  seen,  together  ■ 
with  several  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  the  Snowdrop  Tr«e, 
Halesia  tetrsptera,  which  frequently  bear  a  profusion  of  pure  white 
bell-like  flowers.     Of  one  rare  shrub,  Stuartia  virginica,  there  ia  S 
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their  full  dimensions.  Where  it  succeeds  this  is  a  gracef nl  Conifer, 
the  peculiar  bright  green  foliage  contrasting  very  markedly  with 
the  darker  tint  of  evergreen  trew,  and  though  it  looks  bare  in 
winter  it  is  nsefnl  for  planting  in  damp  situations  where  few  other 
Conifers  thrive,  and  has  a  most  refreshing  appearance  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  One  peculiarity  in  this  tree  is  admirably  shown  by  a 
targe  specimen  at  Syon — namely,  the  pioductinn  of  ''  knees  "  from 
the  roots  extending  to  60  feet  from  the  stem.  These  protuberances, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  roots  in  structure,  are  mostly  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  soil,  but  in  some  cases  tbey  are  said  to  rise 
2  feet  above  the  surface,  and  have  been  employed  as  bee  hives  in 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  from  these  "  knees  "  tap  roots  descend  straight  into  the  soil, 
as.  if  shoots  were  to  be  produced,  though  this  does  not  occur.  In 
the  engraving  (fig.  20),  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
from  their  valuable  "Manual  of  the  Conifers;,"  the  peculiar  "  knee  " 
characteristic  of  the  Syon  Taiodium  is  accurately  represented. 

,   ^  short  distance  from  the  conservatory  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
CreUn 'Maple,  Acer  creticum,  about  10  feet  high,  with  a  widespread 


fine  bush  that  is  generally  regarded  asratber  tender,  but  which  suc- 
ceeds well  there,  li  ia  a  North  American  plant  included  in  the 
Tea  family,  and  its  large  handsome  white  flowers  are  somewhat 
aoggestive  of  a  single  Camel  ia.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1742,  and  in  "Andrews'  Botanists'  RepositoiT'"  (t  397), 
an  excellent  figure  was  given  of  the  plant  which  had  then  just 
flowered.  Another  beantiful  shrub,  S.  pentag^na,  is  similar  in 
cbaractera  to  S.  virginica,  both  preferring  moist  situations.  A 
haedaome  well-proportioned  pair  of  the  deciduous  spring  Sowering 
Magnolia,  M.  oonspicua,  stand  in  the  flower  garden  in  front  of  tbe 
conservatory,  one  each  side  of  a  central  walk,  and  every  year  these 
are  covered  with  flowers,  forming  two  extremely  beautiful  objects. 

THE*  CONSBaVATOET. 
The  conservatory  ia  an  imposing  but  rather  heavy  structure, 
and  like  the  mansion  is  built  of  Bath  stone.  It  ia  380  feet  1  mg,  of 
crescent  form,  with  two  wings  and  a  central  dome  60  feet  high.  In 
front  is  the  flower  garden  of  semicircular  shape,  with  numerous 
nmple  beds  uid  maiginal  Tfnn  of  standard  Boaee.    The  wings  and 
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connecting  divisions  of  the  conservatory  are  filled  with  Ferns, 
F^ms,  ai^  misoellaneoas  decorative  plants,  the  central  octagon 
oontaininff  the  principal  plants  of   interest.    One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  Bambnaa  amndinaoea  planted  ont  in  a  large 
bed,  and  so  vigorously  has  it  grown  that  it  now  forms  quite  a 
tropical  forest,  twenty  huge  stems  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter  rising* 
to  the  roof  and  almost  filling  the  dome  with  their  leaves  and 
branchletB.     A  gigantic  specimen  of    Oweus  hezagonus  is  also 
secured  to  one  of  the  columns,  and  has  several  stems  nearly  60  feet 
high.    An  old  trunk  of  the  Date  Palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  having 
reached  the  roof  has  been  beheaded,  and  though  now  bearing  no 
leaves  it  is  retained  as  a  curiosity.    At  the  base  of  the  stem  is  a 
large  conical  mass  of  roots  or  fibres,  and  several  feet  above  this  is 
another  globular  mass  of  a  similar  character,  imparting  a  strange 
appearance  to  the  stem.     The  Guava,  Monstera  dehciosa.  and 
other  tropical  fruit-bearing  plants  are  grown  in  the  same  noose 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  uie  Gaffer  Bx^ad,  Encephalartos  Coffra, 
Brosimum  macrocarpum,  and  Sterculia  nobilis.     In  one  of  the 
wings  there  is  an  old  and  large  Loquat,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  which 
has  occasionally  flowered,  but  cannot  be  induced  to  perfect  its  fruit. 
One  occupant  of  the  house,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  fipirdens, 
is  Gunonia  oapensia  (fig.  21,  page  157\  though  it  is  one  of  uie  most 
beautiful  fiowering  trees  that  can  be  grrown  in  a  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  or  similar  structure.    Probably  one  reason  why  it  is 
scarce  is  that  the  propagation  has  been  found  rather  diiOicult,  yet 
the  tree  is  of  free  growth,  and  attractive  even  when  not  flowering, 
and  would  well  repay  for  any  attention  bestowed  upon  ifc.    The 
specimen  at  Syon  is  oelieved  to  be  unrivalled  in  this  country,  and 
when  bearing  some  dozens  of  its  long  close  racemes  of  white 
flowers  the  effect  produced  is  really  magnificent.    I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  call  upon  Mr.  Woodbridge  some  time  ago  when  the  tree 
was  in  its  best  condition,  and  though  it  did  not  occupy  the  most 
favourable  position,  being  partly  hidden  by  other  trees  and  shrubs 
in  front,  it  was  yet  surprismglv  beautiful.    The  specimen  is  about 
15  feet  high  in  a  large  pot,  and  bcairs  pinnate  glossy  green  leaves, 
with  racemes  in  some  cases  nearly  a  foot  in  length.    The  species  is, 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Gk)od  Hope  ;  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  sixty  years,  and  the  genus  con- 
stitutes the  type  of  a  natural  order  aUied  to  the  Saxifr^^es.    The 
following  extract  from  Burchell's  Travels  in  Africa  may  be  of 
interest : — ''  This  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  fine   shining   green 
foliage,  contrasted  by  numerous,  dense,  elongated  bunches  of  small 
'  milk-white  flowers,  and  twigs  of  a  red  colour,  having  the  habit 
rather  of  a  tropical  than  of  a  Gape  plant.    Its  colonial  name  is  Rood 
Else  (Bed  Alder),  although  the  tree  has  not,  in  any  point  of  view, 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  Alder  of  Europe ;  but  the  waggon- 
makers  say  there  is  some  similarity  in  their  wood.    I  am  incuned, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  name  was  given  rather  in  consequence 
of  their  growing  in  similar  situations." 

THE  KITCHEN  GABDBN  AND  HOUBEa 
The  kitchen  garden  is  some  distance  from  the  conservatory, 
being  situated  nearer  the  Brentfbrd  Boad,  and  adjoining  a  puUic 
footpath  leading  from  there  to  Isleworth.  Between  three  and  four 
acres  are  endoeed  within  high  waUs,  and  outside  these  about  another 
acre  has  been  recently  taken  under  cultivation,  the  whole  beiuff 
dosely  cropped  with  the  best  vegetables.  The  waUs  are  dothea 
with  fruit  trees,  flue  collections  of  Gherries,  Peaches,  and  Pears 
being  included,  aU  admirably  trained.  The  surface  of  the  walls 
was  for  some  years  covered  with  cement,  but  the  trees  were  so 
unsatisfactory  that  it  has  been  removed,  the  walls  re-f8M)ed  or  re- 

Sointed,  and  the  trees  have  since  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be 
eeired.  Morello  Gherries  are  orown  in  large  quantities,  and  after 
the  Pear  Gonference  at  Ghiswiok  a  collection  of  the  best  varieties 
there  observed  was  added,  and  these  are  now  grown  as  single 
upright  cordons  on  one  of  the  walls.  Bush  and  other  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  also  planted  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  kitchen 
garden  near  the  walks,  and  yield  usef id  supimes  of  fruit. 

The  principal  glass  houses  are  in  one  range  extending  across  the 
centre  of  garden  from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  400  feet  in  total 
length,  but  all  the  houses  are  not  connected.  Most  of  these  formed 
part  of  the  first  great  range  constructed  in  this  mden  in  1826 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Forrest.  They 
have  a  metallic  framework,  and  were  originally  heated  with  flues, 
though  of  course  that  method  has  long  since  been  superseded  by 
hot- water  pipes.  It  is  said  that  the  houses  were  completed  and 
planted  within  eight  months,  and  Loudon  states  that  in  the 
second  year  ripe  Grapes  were  cut  in  the  early  vinery  on  April  19th, 
'*  when  they  were  worth  in  London  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  pound," 
ripe  Peaches  being  gathered  in  May  weighing  7  to  9  ozs.  each.  The 
houses  were  built  for  Pine  pits  and  forcing  purposes  generally,  but 
Pine  culture  has  now  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  they 
are  used  as  vineries.  Peach,  Fig,  and  Bose  houses.  The  first  of 
three  divisions  at  the  west  end  of  the  range  is  an  old  vinery,  the 


Vines  (Black  Hamburgh)  having  been  planted  in  1851,  and  several 
times  cut  down  or  lifted  ;  they  still  produce  strong  canes  from  the 
base,  and  have  hitherto  fruited  well,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and 
will  be  supeneded  another  season  by  young  Vines.  The  second 
division  is  also  a  vinery,  which  has  been  renewed,  and  the  ^^ 
raised  so  as  to  allow  of  ventiktion  there.  Boses  occupy  the  third 
section,  the  trees  beins  planted  outside  in  a  good  bolder,  and  we 
stems  taken  in  through  the  walls  just  like  Vines.  Madame  Beraro, 
William  AUen  Bichardson,  Niphetoe,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Gheshunt 
Hybrid  are  the  favourite  varieties,  and  of  the  last-named  ^^cr®  » 
an  unconunonly  laige  specimen  that  has  been  lifted  and  replanted 
with  considerable  acminta^,  the  tree  being  now  in  fine  condition  and 
showing  flowers  fredy.  In  an  early  Peach  house  the  blooms  are 
setting  well,  especially  on  a  very  old  Elruge  Nectarine,  ajd.*™ 
back  wall  is  covered  with  Gameltias  trained  to  a  trellis.  This  w 
found  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  as  the  plants  make  an  early 
growth  and  come  into  flower  about  Ghristmas  time  when  Gamelliaa 
are  valuable.  A  late  Peach  house  in  another  portion  of  the  range 
contains  some  wen-trained,  healthy,  fruitful  trees,  and  there  ^^^^ 
are  trained  to  the  back  wall,  giving  a  succession  to  the  house  already 
mentioned.  Boyal  George  Peaches,  with  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  are  mainly  rdied  upon  under  glass,  while  of  Figs,  to 
which  a  house  is  devoted,  abundant  crops  are  obtained  from  younff 
and  old  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  planted  out  in  borders.  Several 
other  varieties  complete  this  range,  and  then  comes  a  series  of 
lean-to  pits  employed  for  forcing  Beans,  plants,- and  temporary 
Vines.  The  latter  are  managed  m  a  veiy  simple  manner.  ^^ 
are  planted  in  a  central  bed  and  trained  to  the  roof,  both  up  and 
down,  leaving  dear  spaces  ovw  the  front  and  back  shdves,  and 
after  one  go^  seasona  growth  they  are  fruited  fredy  for  one  or 
two  years.  An  adjoining  pit  is  worked  altematdy  with  this,  M> 
that  as  the  Vines  are  cut  out  in  one  those  in  the  other  are  fruited^ 
and  this  is  found  to  answer  better  than  growing  Vines  in  pots. 
Amouflst  the  miscellaneous  plants  forced  in  these  pits  the  old 
Sprekdia,  or  Amaryllis  f  ormbsissima,  is  very  notable.  Three  to 
four  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  32-sized  pot,  ancl  at  the  present  time  are 
producing  their  rich  scarlet  flowers  credy. 

At  the  back  of  this  range  are  the  potting  sheds.  Mushroom 
house,  bothy,  and  various  offices,  all  conveniently  arranged.  In  the 
Mushroom  house  the  shdves  are  formed  with  iron  nlate  fronts  and 
T-iron  supports,  upon  whidi  tiles  are  placed  to  hold  the  beds,  the 
lower  space  covered  with  wooden  shutters  on  hinges  being  devoted 
to  Seakale  and  Bhubarb  forcing,  with  any  salading  that  needs 
blanching.  The  bothy  is  a  convenient  one,  a  bath  room  and  la^ 
tory  heated  with  hot  water  being  attached ;  and  not  only  is  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  young  men  considered,  but  provision  is 
also  made  for  their  educational  improvement,  as  a  schoolmaster 
attends  several  evenings  a  week  during  the  winter  to  give  coursee 
of  plain  instruction  on  useful  subjecto.  Too  sddom  do  employers 
recognise  the  benefits  they  can  confer  upon  those  in  their  service 
by  such  consideration  ana  assistance,  ana  the  advantages  they  gun 
themsdves  by  the  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  work  of  the 
establishment. 

HTICENOOALLIS  MACBOSTEPHANA 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  within  the  walls 
are  numbers  of  useful  houses,  forcing  pits,  and  frames  devoted  to 
Ginerarias,  Primulas,  and  miscellaneous  plants  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Amouflst  Orchids  there  are  some  larae  specimens  of  Gcdogyne 
cristata,  Gymbidium  Lowianum,  Gypripediums,  Aerides,  and  ^^^^ 
lent  pans  of  Pleiones.  Anthurium  Sohertserianum  is  represented 
by  numbers  of  healthy  plants,  but  a  most  remarkable  feature  la 
afforded  by  a  house  full  of  Hymenocallis  macrostephana  for  which 
Syon  is  celebrated.  It  is  about  nine  years  since  this  phmt  was 
brought  prominently  into  notice,  but  even  now  it  is  unknown  in 
many  garaens  where  it  would  be  greaUy  valued  when  its  ^^Q*^^!^ 
were  Imown.  The  origin  of  the  plant  is  unknown,  but  it  is  bebeved 
to  have  been  first  sent  to  this  country  from  a  continental  nursery 
as  Pancratium  fragrans,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  hinted  that  it  is  possibly 
a  garden  hybrid  between  Hymenocallis  carribea  and  Ismenecala- 
thina.  In  1879  specimens  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton, 
who  stated  that  his  gardener,  Mr.  WiUiam  Muur,  had  recognised  ita 
distinctness  from  Pancratium  fraffrans  two  years  before,  and  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge;  it  was  also  exhibited  by  the  latter  at  South  Kensington^ 
being  first  awarded  a  botanical  certificate  and  subsequently  a  first- 
class  certificate.  The  plant  was  fully  described  under  the  name 
given  above,  and  an  excellent  coloured  plate  was  published  in  the 
^*  Botanical  Magazine  *'  for  July  of  the  same  year  (t.  6436).  The 
flowers  are  much  like  a  Pancratium,  but  with  a  broad  f  unnd-shaped 
corona  3  inches  across,  and,  like  the  long  linear  segments,  is  pure 
white.  They  are  produced  in  umbels  of  six  to  twdve,  the  majority 
of  these  open  now  averajging  eight  or  ten  each,  and  the  fragrance 
is  peculiarly  sweet  and  distinct.  Another  advantage  respecting  the 
pbuit  is  that  though  it  naturally  flowers  in  February,  yet  it  can  be 
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liad  in  flower  at  almofit  any  season  of  the  year ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
constant  snccession  if  bolbs  in  different  8ta]g;es  are  potted  together. 
This  Hymenocallis  is  treated  exi^tly  the  same  as  Encburis,  and  both 
grows  and  flowers  freely ;  it  is  also  readily  increased,  as  the  ofbets 
are  prodnced  in  numbers. 

Ck>nvenient  pits  are  employed  for  forcing  Strawberries,  of  which 
about  3000  are  required  annually  of  the  varieties  Keens'  Seedling, 
President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  afford  a  snccession  in  the 
order  named.  The  pots  are  half-plunced  in  beds  of  leaves  (juite 
near  the  glass,  and  the  plants  are  looking  extremely  promising. 
The  chief  other  houses  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  north  waU, 
lofty  curvilinear  structures  employed  as  vinery  and  Banana  houses. 
Musa  Cavendishi  is  grown  in  the  latter,  planted  out  in  beds  of 
rich  soil  liberally  supplied  with  water  and  heat.  Vanilla  is  also 
^rtensively  grown  and  abundance  of  fruit  is  obtained,  at  the  present 
time  there  are  several  large  bunches  of  the  long  pods  ripening.  The 
Yanilla  is  planted  in  narrow  shallow  troughs  near  the  top  of  the 
back  walls  and  at  the  side  of  the  houses,  the  growth  being  very 
vigorous  and  well  matured. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Syon  garden  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time 
lus  strict  attention  to  his  employer's  interests  and  his  kindliness  of 
manner  have  gained  him  many  friends.  He  has  this  week  been 
«>pointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
oociety,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  a  former  gardener  at  Syon 
House — ^Mr.  Hoy — ^was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  formed 
when  the  Horticultural  Society  received  its  flrst  charter  of  incor- 
poration.— ^Lewis  Castle. 


FRUIT  AT  THE  NEWCASTLE  SHOW. 

Mb.  Qoodaobb  places  himself  in  an  unenviable  position  when  he 
publicly  attempts  to  throw  rldlonle  upon  the  exhibits  of  his  successful 
rivals.  The  authenticity  of  his  statements  are  chiJlenged,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  his  allegation  of  **  Warner's  King  Apples"  and  *< Green 
Citrons  "  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  fmlt  that  won  the  Jubilee 
prize.  He  now  finds  it  convenient  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  not 
even  attempting  to  substantiate  one  of  his  charges.  I  can  only  judge 
of  the  Pears  grown  at  Elvaston  by  those  exhibited  at  Newcastle,  and  if 
thev  are  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  productions  then  the  less 
eaid  about  them  the  better.  Tour  representative  at  the  Show  must  have 
correctly  described  these  when  he  stated  Mr.  Goodacre  "  was  not  exhi- 
biting in  bis  usual  style."  He  appears  to  find  some  comfort  in  saying, 
^  I  am  the  only  exhibitor  who  staged  fifty  dishes  of  ripe  fruit,  as  stipu- 
lated, for  the  Jubilee  prize."  Bather  strong  language  this,  but  notwith- 
standing, I  venture  to  challenge  him  to  name  a  single  dish  in  either  of 
the  ooUeccions  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  that  was  further 
from  being  ripe  and  fit  for  use  than  was  the  dish  of  green  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  Pears  in  his  own  lot.  With  your  permission  I  beg  to  submit 
this  question  to  the  decision  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  officiated  as 
Judges  upon  the  above  named  three  collections,  and  let  honour  go  to 
whom  honour  is  due. 

Beyond  all  question  the  Tomato  is  a  fruit ;  whether  Dr.  Hogg  includes 
or  excludes  it  from  his"  Fruit  Manual "  will  in  nowise  alter  the  fact, any 
more  than  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  Melons  or  Oranges  being  considered 
fruits.  There  are  more  ways  of  eating  Apples  than  eating  them  from 
the  tree ;  so  likewise  with  Tomatoes,  the  precise  form  hi  which  we 
partake  of  them  being  simply  a  matter  of  taste.— Ak  Qld  Hakd. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ■  ol  February  9th  *' Experientia 
docet "  in  his  "  Plain  Words  to  Some  Gardeners,"  has  broached  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  gravest  importance  to  ail  who  hope  to  attain  success  in 
life,  and  especially  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addrassed— viz.,  some  pro- 
fessional gardeners. 

This  illiteracy  of  head  gardeners  is  more  prevalent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  when  it  idlects  themselves  only  it  is  bed  enough,  but 
when  it  proves  detrimental  to  those  employed  under  them  it  is  much 
worse.  Of  this  fact  I  am  painfully  aware,  for  unf ortunatelv  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  serve  under  no  less  than  three  head  gardeners  who  could  not 
write  a  decent  letter  of  recommendation,  and  this  in  establiahments 
where  eight  or  ten  men  were  employed.  Now,  as  all  gardeners  know, 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  young  man  applies  to  any  of  the 
nurseries  for  assistance  in  obtaining  a  change  of  situation,  for  ^variably 
the  usual  form  is  received  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  head  gardener.  The  inability  of  the  head 
icardener  to  comply  with  this  request,  however  good  his  intentions  may  * 
be  towards  the  young  man,  places  that  individual  in  a  difficult  position. 

In  view  .of  these  facts  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  gardeners,  and 
«speOially  young  gardeners,  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  and 
«o  careless  of  their  future  welfare,  as  to  neglect  the  many  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  at  the  present  time  for  self -improvement.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  probably  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  the  necessity  of  education  so  important  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  so  accessible  as  now.  No  time  also  in  the  career  of  a 
gurdener  is  so  propitious  for  self -education  as  the  ^ears  of  his  apprentice- 
ship and  bothy  life — ^years  which  all  qualified  gardeners  must  pass  j 


through  on  their  way  to  preferment.  Yet  it  is  painful  to  relate  that  in 
instances  innumerable  those  years,  the  best  a  gardener  will  ever  have, 
when  his  opportunities  are  greatest  and  his  cares  and  responsibilities 
least,  are  generally  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
unmanly  mvolities,  if  nothing  worse. 

During  my  career  as  a  gardener  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  in  several 
bothies  and  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many  more  ;  and  I  do  not 
recollect  one  instance  where  a  young  man  systematically  devoted  the 
whole  or  part  of  his  evenings  to  self -improvement.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
trtie,  I  have  come  across  those  who  have  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  learn 
French,  Latin,  and  even  Greek,  but  their  ambition  to  become  linguists 
was  generally  extinguished  before  the  expiration  of  many  days.  My 
knowledge  of  their  attainments  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  spent  in  this  way  would  have  been  better  employed  in  the 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  decent  acquaintance  with  their  mother  tongue. 
I  have  also  in  my  travels  met  with  young  men  in  bothies  who,  finding 
the  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  take  up  some  kind  of  study,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  suggest  a  subject  In  complying  with  a  request  of  this  kind  I 
once  recommended  the  course  of  ^^  Lemons  in  English"  in  Oassell's 
"  Popular  Educator,"  knowing  it  to  be  a  subject  of  great  Unportance ;  and 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  loan  of  my  volumes  for  the  purpose. 
This  suggestion  was,  however,  scornfully  scouted,  the  person  in  question 
declaring  Indignantly  that  he  "  learned  all  that  at  schooL"  This,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  doubtful,  for  many  were  the  bad  half  hours  I  had 
had  with  him  when  at  breakfast  he  has  insisted  on  reading  to  une 
paragraphs  of  news  from  the  morning  paper.  His  pronunciation  was 
not  pure,  and  manifestly  he  did  not  always  understand  the  meanings 
of  the  words  he  tortured. 

Occasionally  I  have  found  young  men  in  bothies  who  have  studied 
in  a  dilettante  fashion  such  useless  things  as  phrenology,  physiognomy, 
and  the  like ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  never  yet  met  one 
who  studied  in  any  way  whatever  the  science  of  botany.  This  is  to  be 
deplored,  for  there  is,  I  presume,  no  science,  the  pursuit  of  which  is 
more  healthy,  more  &scinating,  and  more  eminently  useful  to  a  gardener 
than  this.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  his  everyday  work,  and  its 
value  to  him  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Before  I  close  this  article  I  would  like  to  mention  one  means  of  self* 
improvement,  of  which  I  have  taken  advantage,  and  of  which  I  recom- 
m&ad  all  young  men  to  take  advantage,  if  they  .wish  to  seriously  engage 
in  the  tuuL  of  self -education.  It  is  shorthand— and  when  I  say  short- 
hand, I  mean  Mr.  Pitman's  phonography.  I  conmienoed  the  study  of 
this  ^tem  of  shorthand  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  in  a  short  time 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  Mr.  Pitman.  I  have  used  it 
almost  daily  ever  since,  and  to  it  alone  I  owe  the  ability,  such  as  it  is, 
to  write  this  article,  and  numerous  paragmphs  of  news  which  I  con- 
tribute weekly  to  a  certain  paper  in  my  capacity  of  local  correspondent. 
It  has  been  to  me  the  ^  open  sesame  "  of  the  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
in  that  the  study  of  it  has  created  in  me  habits  of  patient  application, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  achieved.  It  has  also  strengthened  my 
memory,  and  led  me  unoonsciously  into  the  subjects  of  spelling,  grammar, 
and  composition,  subjects  with  which  I  had  previously  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  young  gardeners  to  learn 
phonography.  It  is  easily  acquired  by  persons  of  oidlnary  capacity,  and 
though  no  one  not  a  phonographer  can  estimate  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  ability  to  trace  fiuently  the  beautiful  characters,  they 
may  be  able  to  see  the  practical  use  to  which  it  may  be  put  in  keeping 
a  commonplace  book  or  diary,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tedious  system  of 
writing. — G.  B. 

■ 

**  EzpxBlENTiA  DOCET "  has  reopeucd  the  question  of  gardeners* 
defective  education.  The  British  gardener  is  in  a  state  of  evolution  ; 
he  is  in  a  great  measure  what  his  environment  has  made  him,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  impress  of  his  surroundings  will  leave  its  mark 
upon  him  in  the  f utxire  as  in  the  past.  So  far  as  defective  composition 
and  blundering  spelling  are  concerned  the  march  of  education  will  provide 
a  remedy,  but  it  wUl  not  solve  the  problem  whl^  faces  us  when  we 
take  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  from  the  gardener  of  the  duke 
down  to  tiie  single-handed  gardener.  This  problem  is.  Can  we  combine 
the  high  standard  to  which  a  gtudener  may  attain  in  a  profession  which 
gives  scope  to  the  highest  intellectual  capacity  with  the  social  status 
of  a  mere  servant  in  the  light  of  which  a  great  portion  of  employers 
view  their  gardeners  7  It  will  at  once  be  seen  what  a  serious  obstacle 
confronts  us  if  all  gardeners  are  to  be  educated  to  a  high  standard.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  when  employers  can  get  a  more  intelligent 
class  of  gardeners  for  the  same  amount  of  remuneration  they  will  of 
course  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  neither  gardener  nor 
employer  be  the  worse  for  it.  But  let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are  at 
present.  We  shall  find  that,  generally  speaking,  as  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  establishments,  there  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  a  correspond- 
ing deterioradon  in  the  capacities  of  the  men  who  nreside  over  them. 
If  employers  engage  the  i^orant  and  incompetent  when  there  is  abun- 
dant good  men  to  choose  from,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  system 
under  which  g^irdeners  have  been  engaged  than  the  lack  of  really  good 
men.  If  ignorant  men  get  pitchforked  into  good  places  the  superior 
men,  for  the  want  of  influence,  are  often  driven  to  accept  situations 
considerably  below  their  capacities  and  merits,  hoping  tnat  by  their 
industry  and  talents  to  work  themselves  into  a  decent  position  by  im- 

g roving  the  places  under  their  charge  and  getting  credit  for  so  doing 
ome  few  succeed,  but  how  many  fail  be<»use  neither  sympathy  nor 
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coDfldenee  Is  accorded  to  them  bj  their  empIoTOM,  the  guden  being 
looked  npon  u  a  conrenient  sort  ot  sbop  to  luppl;  the  family  with  fruit 
and  Sonera,  Ac.,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  otherwise  being  looked  npon 
as  an  expensive  neceffiitj,  being  as  ft  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
establishment,  and  uHSt  have  the  semblance  o(  being  kept.  Under 
these  conditions  the  gardener's  position  becomes  irksome,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  whole  catalogne  of  petty  annoyftnces  incidental 
to  SQch  a  position,  one  ot  tbe  worst  being,  that  whilst  tbe  ganJener 
is  looked  npon  as  a  sort  ot  nsetol  labonrer,  tbe  inhablt«nt4  of 
BaDkeydom  and  the  stables  are  pampered  in  everything,  and  by  reason 
of  better  pay  and  its  equivalents,  they  are  tacitly  allowed  to  assert  them- 
•elves  as  the  gaidener's  superiors.  If  by  tbe  sheer  force  ot  character  he 
avoids  falling  to  their  level,  bo  places  himself  between  two  stools  ;  he 
wfll  have  considerable ■  difficulty  to  repel  invasions  of  his  leBitlmate 
lights  in  the  gaiden  proper,  to  which,  if  he  submits,  he  loses  his  self- 
respect,  and  If  be  does  not  submit  he  will  eventually  become  the  victim 
of  tbeir  Intrigues.  This  sort  of  thing  i^  the  "gall  and  vlnegiir"  which 
makes  the  bonds  of  servitude  so  bitter,  and  which  a  high  standard  of 
education  ot  itself  would  rather  intensify  than  mitigate.  It  is  no  use 
blinking  the  fact,  our  position  is  that  of  a  servftnt  purely  And  simply,  a 
little  lower  than  tbe  position  of  the  artizan.  How  is  It  that  other  classes 
of  the  community  combine  to  make  their  influence  felt  ?  I  have  no  desire 
to  raise  tbe  bagbear  ot  trade's  anlonism  with  its  pernicious  doctrine  ot 
strife  and  strikes,  which  under  no  conditions  ciinid  be  applied  to  garden- 
ing and  gardeners,  I  would  rather  trust  to  tbe  united  voice  appealing  to 
the  newer  doctrine  of  "Right  prevailing  over  Might,"  which  fs  now 
bringing  about  the  general  improvement  and  amelioration  of  mankind. 
That  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  now  becoming  the  arbiter,  not  only 
ot  difterences  between  employer  and  employd,  but  it  is  also,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  ruler  of  events  both  social  and  political,  inclines  us  to  the 
opinion  that  if  gardeners  were  oi^nised  to  give  effect  to  their  aspira- 
tions, it  conld  be  made  tbe  engine  to  lift  them  on  to  a  higher  social 
level.  It  is  an  axiom  that  "  Knowledge  Is  power  ; "  so  also  woald 
nnlty  multiply  that  power  in  the  proportion  that  as  a  man  standing 
alone,  no  matter  bow  eminent  he  man  be,  be  represents  bat  a  unit ; 
where  it  be  call  upon  others  to  join  him,  he  multiplies  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  by  the  force  of  his  knowledge  lifts  np  the  otliCTS  to  his 
own  leveL  It  is  this  sort  of  levelling  upwards  which  we  require.  That 
there  is  abundance  of  good  material  in  tbe  aggregate  for  the  beginning 
ot  this  movement  there  can  be  no  doubt.  'To  tbe  ignorant  and  lazy 
I  would  give  fair  warning,  to  which,  if  they  piid  no  heed,  I  would 
trust  to  the  law  of  the  survival  ot  the  fittest  to  push  them  out  of 
ezletence. 

The  question  now  arises.  By  what  means  iSan  this  revolution  be  brought 
about  T  I  answer.  By  organising  a  National  Horticultural  Society 
embracing  tbe  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  something  on  the  lines  of 
the  "Yorkshire  Association  ot  Horticulturists,"  of  course,  with  hlvber 
aims  and  further  reaching  in  effect.  An  example  might  be  taken  from 
the  Foresters  and  other  frieniliy  societies,  with  individual  societies 
wherever  practicable,  with  districts  parcelled,  out  so  that  a  hi<ni  jide 
representative  body  to  discuss  matters  of  special  interest  for  tbe  general 
gmd.  In  addition  to  practical  essays  anck  discussions  thereon,  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  library  movement  to  tbe  fullest  extent,  by  tbe 
combination  of  districts,  botanical  and  other  teachers  might  be  engaged. 
Bvery  district  at  least  should  be  tbe  he^qunrters  of  a  Natural,  History 
Museum,  giving  prominence  to  such  subjects  as  entomological  specimens 
injurious  to  guden  and  farm  crops,  and  models  of  pomologlotl  speci- 

II  gardenen  would  really  bestir  themselves,  taking  into  confidence 

their  employers,  and  show  them  that  the  movement  was  for  their  mutnal 
interests,  both  sympathy  and  subsiaotial  help  might  be  accorded.  Once 
they  are  convinced  of  its  genuineness  a  greater  degree  of  C'lofidence 
would  he  established  between  them,  which  would  mike  them  more 
accessible  In  all  cases  of  ditficultj  ;  and  many  a  misfortune  could  be 
explained  where  for  want  of  this  confidence  it  would  probably  bo 
magnified  Into  a  fault.  A  better  state  ot  things  would  eventually  be  the 
result.  The  gardener  with  a  good  library  at  bis  service,  opportunities 
tor  joining  in  disci^saions,  giving  more  confidence  and  a  better  address, 
a  knowledge  of  physiological  botany,  and  able  at  all  times  to  give  an 
Intelligent  reason  for  effects  by  tracing  them  to  their  true  causes  in 
matters  relating  to  the  garden,  with  the  whole  fmteruity  of  gardeners 
at  his  back,  would  no  doubt  rise  above  his  rcllowe  in  the  lame  estiblish- 
ment,  and  he  would  thus  be  better  able  to  hold  his  own.  Bo,  as  jou  may 
see,  Mr.  Editor,  the  only  difference  between  "  Experientia  clocct "  and 
myself  is  a  difference  ot  methods,  bis  being  isolation  and  self -schooling, 
mine  combination,  nnlty,  and  general  advancement, — Oajio. 

"  ExPEKiENTiA  DOCET  "  hss  not  Spared  the  red  In  h&  caetlgatlon  of 
illiterate  gaidrners,  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  it  he  does  not  have 
some  bod  writing  and  spelling  to  wade  through  in  the  next  few  days. 
But  has  be  not  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  the  same  natural  gitt«  ?  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  penned  his 
remarks  from  actual  experience,  but  one  can  hardly  understand  men  In 
good  positions  as  gardeners  making  such  public  displays  ot  their  igno- 
rance as  pointed  out.  I  know  some  good  gardeners  and  unassuming  men 
who  have  told  me  It  is  a  laborious  business  for  them  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter,  but  neither  ot  these  men  would  think  of  publicly 
exhibiting  tbeir  inabilities,  and  I  think  they  do  tbeir  gar  'ening  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  r^ard  the  other  part  as  quite  a  secondary  affair. 
Still,  they  are  good  servants  for  all  that.  Hm  not  your  correspondent 
started  this  controversy  rather  late  In  the  day  l   The  men  he  has  brought 


to  tbe  pillory,  I  take  It,  had  but  a  poor  edncAtloD.  I  quite  agree  that 
they  might  have  gone  to  some  evening  rlnfinrn,  as  I  did  unUl  1  was 
twenty-five  years  old  ;  but  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  Aught  to 
be  good  scholars,  seeing  that  tbe  Board  School  officers  look  after  even 
the  poorest  lad's  education.  Even  then  there  will  be  some  tlUt«i«te 
men,  who  will  atill  (ret  good  situations,  while  others  who  have  tried 
hard  to  fit  themselves  for  good  places  will  have  to  stand  aside.  I  know 
this  Is  the  experience  nf  some  good  men,  and  also  ot  one  who  left  school 
at  the  age  of  ton,  when  copy-books  were  lOd,  each.— D,  T. 

I  WAB  much  pleased  with  the  leading  article  on  page  99.  It  con- 
tains capital  advice  for  as  all,  and  should  be  the  means  ot  making  somft 
of  us  try  and  improve  ourselves.  There  are  few  young  men  that  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  improving  themselves  that  young  gardeners 
have.  It  a  young  fellow  has  an  avetage  amount  of  ability,  aid  con- 
tinues to  be  a  dunce  all  his  life  with  so  many  opDortunities  within  hia 
reach,  it  Is  his  own  fault.  It  is  quite  true— as  et^«d  in  the  article  In 
question — that  there  are  many  gardeneis  holding  good  places  that 
cannot  write  an  intelligent  letter  to  their  employers  or  to  anybody  elsei 
It  is  a  pity  when  such  Is  the  esse,  as  such  men  lower  the  standard  of 
gardeners ;  and  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  are  In  my  opinion  the  most  iDtelll* 
gent  class  ot  people  on  the  (ace  ot  the  earth.— P.  C. 


CHBTSANTHBMTJM  W.  Q.  DEOVBB. 
Mesbbs.  W.  &  0.  Drovbb,  Farehim,  Hants,  send  us  two  lai^ 
blooms  ot  the  Japanese  variety  which  was  awarded  a  first-claM  certili- 
cate  at  the  January  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemiiai  Society. 
This  seems  to  be  naturally  a  late-fiowering  variety,  and  Is  much  bettor 
now  than  It  was  In  November.  Tbe  fiorete  are  3  to  4  inches  long  and 
halt  an  inch  broad,  incurving,  white,  streaked  with  purple. 

OHBTSANTEfiUnU  SH0W3. 

We  have  received  notices  of  the  following  fixtures  for  the  Shows  of 
1888  ;- 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  September  12th  and  13th  ; 
November  7th  and  8th  ;  and  January  9th  and  10th,  1889.  ' 

Kingiton-on-Tbames,  November  dth  and  7th. 

Portsmouth,  November  7lh,  8th,  and  9th. 

Brighton,  November  13th  and  14tb. 

Putney,  November  I3th  and  I4tb. 

Winchester,  November  13th  and  14th. 

LindBeld  (Sussex),  November  I6th  and  ISth. 

Sheffield  and  West  Riding,  November  IGth  and  17th. 

Birmingham,  November  2lBt  and  22ad. 

Liverpool,  November  Slot  and  22nd. 


NATIONAL  CHEYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

As  stated  last  w<:ek.  an  important  meeting  of  this  Society  Was  held , 
at  Andprton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Kebruaiy  13th,  but  we  cooid  only ' 
give  a  biiet  reference  to  the  business  then  transacted.  Tfaerewag  a 
large  attendance  ot  tbe  members  of  the  General  Committee,  including- 
tbe  representatives  of  several  affiliated  provincial  shows,  B.  Ballantine, 
Esq..  presiding. 

The  principal  matters  for  consideration  at  the  meeting  were  the 
Provincial  Show  and  Catalogue  schemes,  which  have  been  previously 
alluded  to.  Tbe  Hon,  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  read  the  followinfc 
report  with  regard  to  the 

PaoviijfiAL  Show, — Pursuant  to  tbe  resolntion  pasMd  at  tba 
annual  general  meeting,  "  That  the  whole  question  ot  a  provincial  abow 
be  refeired  to  a  Sub-Committee,  to  consist  ot  Messrs.  Bevan,  Wynne. 
Cantle,  Dean,  Gordon,  and  Bundell,  with  tbe  officers,  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  General  Committee,"  the  Sub-Committee  now  report  that 
they  met  on  Friday,  February  3rd.  The  whole  of  the  correspondenca 
that  bad  transpired  was  first  read,  and  then  the  question  as  to  th-> 
desirability  of  this  Society  holding  a  provincial  show  was  debated  in  all 
ita  bearings,  with  tbe  result  that  your  Committee  nnanimously  arrived 
at  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  mo^  desirable  in  every  way  that  the  National 
ehould  hold  provincisl  shows,  providing  the  Society  can  be  secured 
against  heavy  or  substantial  loss  in  so  doing. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  several  Societies  In  tbe  North  sbonld  be 
communicated  with,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  tbeir  opinionsas  to  tbe 
desirability  of  holding  provincial  shows,  and  also  tbeir  willlniness  to 
co«:>perate  in  the  matter.  Amongst  the  towns  so  selected  were  York, 
Sheffield,  Leicester,  Newcastle,  ftunchester,  and  Darlington. 

The  following  basis  ot  terms  was  then  agreed  upon  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to   institute  negotiations  with   any   society  tbat  might  be 
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d««iTotu  of  inritlng  the  Nattonal  to  hold  s  proTinckl  Show  in  can-       mvitia  and  cwh,  not  leM  than  one-third  more  than  the  mm  ruanuiteed 
Janctiim  with  their  own— viz.  |  by  the  local  Society, 


Fis.  21.-CmiOyiA  CAFEKBIS.    (Ste  p>Be  IM.) 


1.— That  the  local  Society  should  gnanuitee  the  ^Btional  a  stipulated   |         3.— That  an  equal  number  ot  judges  should  be  appoiiite4  ^3.  W^, 
■am  towards  the  PrUe  Fund  for  the  provincial  show.  J    Society,  the  judges  themselves  selecting  a  referes.  '         ' 

!.— That  the  National  ehonld  undertake  to  offer  a  ram  for  prim  in   j         1.— That  the  local  Society  nndcrtake  all  theexpenseausnallyattend- 
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6. — All  memben  of  the  Yl.  C,  Society  to  be  entitled  to  compete  ot 
Ttaft  the  Show  froe  at  ch&ree. 

7.— The  Show  to  be  ftrled,  "  The  Frovlnolsl  Sho«  of  the  National 
Ohrrmithemiiin  Society,  bald  in  coujanetian  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
locaJ  Society." 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  tboen  present  on  FebniAry  Srd  wu  held 
on  FelMnukry  13th  to  eoostder  the  farther  information  kdA  repllw  from 
the  northern  SacleUes.  The  raplles  from  the  eereml  northern  societies 
wete  read  and  oonsldered,  with  the  result  that  yoar  Committee  nnant- 
monsly  leoommend  that  the  provincial  show  tor  1868  be  held  at 
Sheffield  npon  the  basis  of  terms  already  sn^ested,  and  the  ioTitation  of 
tbe  SheOeht  and  West  Siding  Society  as  set  forth  in  Ur.  Woodcock'a 
Idter  of  Febroary  8th. 

The  adoption  ol  this  report  haying  been  formally  propoaed  and 
fleeonded,  Mr,  Holmes  read  Beveral  letten  receirad  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tan  of  the  Sheffield  and  West  Biding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which 
inucated  what  an  enthnsiastic  interest  was  being  aroaeed  in  support  of 
tlie  scheme,  and  it  was  nnanlmouly  resoWed  that  the  report  be  aclopted 
and  refewed  to  the  Snb>Commlttee  pieTioiuly  appointed  to  cany  oat 
the  details. 

The  National  Sooibti's  Cataloouk.— Hr.  Holmes  also  read  the 
annexed  iepi»t  reepectlng  the  proposed  new  Catalogue,  which  was  at 
cnce  adopted. 

A  SQD.Commlttee  of  Meaars.  Castle,  Oordon,  Dean,  Hannan  Payne, 
Uid  Wynne  was  appointed  at  the  annnal  general  meeting,  Janoary  81st, 
to  consider  and  report  to  tbe  Omeral  Committee  as  to  the  best  method 
of  preparing  and  pabltsbinga  new  Catalogne.  The  Sab- Committee  met 
onTriday,  February  3rd,  the  whole  of  its  memtiers  being  present,  also 
Hr.  Ballantine  and  W.  Holmes  as  officers  of  the  Society,  and  report  as 
follows  : — The  Snb-Committee  hare  fully  considered  and  discussed  the 
question  of  a  new  Catalogue  in  all  Its  bearings,  and  now  recommend 

Av— That  the  contents  of  Catalogoe  shall  Include 


paration  of  the  work,  gi-ring  also  tbe 
have  officIallT  assisted  In  its  compilation. 
S. — A  condensed  history  of  the  ChryMnthemam,  to  oocnpy  about 


Bezed,  Large  Anemone,  Japanese  Anemon&  Pompons, 

pon  Anemone,  each  section  to  he  preceded  by  a  typical 
illustration  and  brief  descKption  of  its  general  character- 
Istica. 

4^-A    complete   alphabetical    list   of    Chrysaothemums,    with 

synonyms  in  italics,  also  indicating  section  to  which  eaeh 

belongs  ;  and,  further,  an  abridged  description  of  all  those 

Tarieties  not  indnded  in  the  selected  lists, 

B,— That  tbe  follo¥ring  procedure   be  adopted  In  preparing  the 

Ik. 

1.— That  a  Catalogue  Committee  of  thirty  be  appointed,  to 
conrist  of  amateuiB  and  gardeners  only,  each  to  he  of  ac- 
knowledged Cbrysantbemum  repute,  but  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  fociety. 

3, — That  a  copy  of  the  present  Catalofiue  be  sent  to  all  tbese 
members,  with  tbe  request  that  each  would  make  a  snpple- 
mentary  list  of  any  varieties  tbat  hare  come  nnder  their 
notice  and  are  not  included  in  present  Catalogue,  and  also 
to  Indicate,  both  In  the  Catalogue  and  supplementary  list, 
those  varieties  tbey  oooslder  worthy  of  culture  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  marking  those  soitAble  for  specimen  blooms 
with  an  X,  and  those  for  specimen  plants  with  an  0. 

3( — That   a  Ksvislon   Committee  of   three  be  appointed,  with 

power  to  call  in  such  further  aid  as  they  may  require,  to 

reoeive  tbe  returns  from  the  Catalogue  Committee,  tabalate 

and  revise  them,  and  prepare  for  the  press. 

C. — That  advertisements  be  accepted  on  tbe  following  terms — 30s 


Uesns.  Molyneax,  Qordbn,  Payne,  Orchard,  Woodcock,  Herrin,  Sboe- 
•mitb,  Woodsate,  Gamett,  Cox,  Lyne,  Oibson,  Parker,  Dyer,  Beckett 
Saoderson,  Wright,  Flight,  Jukes,  Martin,  Sullivan,  Uease,  C.  J.  Salter, 
Bidoat,  Udale,  A.  Baiter,  OasUe,  Kendall,  Mardlin,  King.  The  Bevialon 
Committee  to  be  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  Chat  may  occar. 

F. — That  Messrs.  Castle,  Oordon,  and  Harman  Payne  coustitute  the 
Bevislon  Committee,  with  tbe  latter  as  Secretary.  This  Committee  to 
be  empowered  to  engage  sach  paid  clerical   assistance  as  they   may 

Flokal  Comhitibs. — The  mlKellaueouB  business  Incloded  tbe 
election  of  tbe  Ftoial  Committee,  tbe  following  fifteen  being  electedont 
of  eigbtaen  nominated — vis.,  Messrs.  Stevens,  Dean,  Mardlin,  Owen, 
Sevan,  Qordon,  Gibson,  Cannell,  Ollbey,  Addlaon,  Swift,  Wright, 
Kendall,  Castle,  and  Boyce. 


Datxs  or  Shows  aks  Mbbtinob.— The  following  dates  were  agreed 

upon  for  the  metropolitan  shows  : — September  12th  and  13th  ;  Hovember 
7th  and  Sth,  ISS^  and  Janoary  9th  and  10th,  1889.  The  Floral  Com- 
mittee will  meet  on  September  I2tb,  October  10th  and  2*th,  November 
7tb  and  Slst,  December  Sth  and  Janoary  9th. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  rules,  and  a  bye-law  waa  eairled 
to  the  effect  that  members  deslroni  of  withdrawing  from  the  Society 
must  signify  their  Intention  befoi«  September  1st.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  DO  affiliated  Society  should  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  tea. 
medals  except  by  special  arrangement.  Several  new  members  were 
elected,  and  the  Tiverton,  St.  Neots,  Hinckley,  and  Faversbam  SodetlM 
were  afUiated.  Tbe  oonsideration  of  tbe  schedulea  and  appointment  of 
Judges  was  referred  to  a  8nb.Committee,  and  the  prooeedings terminated 
with  the  Bsaal  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  Mid  Seoetaiy. 


AUBICULA  PAGE'S  CHAMPION. 

The  replies  In  the  Journal  to  my  Inquiry  about  Auricula  Page's 
Champbn,  as  well  as  more  than  one  private  communication,  convince 
me  that  I  have  the  true  variety.  Inscriptions,  too,  in  old  books  of 
various  dates  all  conSrm  the  opinion,  among  these  the  following  from 
tbe  "  Midland  Florist "  for  1847  :— '■  Fine  tube  and  paste  ;  grooDd  oolonr 
rather  broad,  a  brownish  crtmson  ;  tbe  green  vivid  and  fine  ;  [dps  round 
and  fiat ;  the  pip  freqnenUy  cracks  through  the  paste.  Obamplan  in 
its  beet  style  la  worthy  of  its  name.  Tbe  plant  is  <^  small  habit,  bat  a 
fine  trusser."  Champion  is  an  older  fiower  than  I  thought,  as  Sweet's 
plate  and  description  appeared,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1837. 

Some  other  varieties  make  with  me  leas  satisfactory  plants  tbao  thla. 
Countess  of  Wilton,  for  Instance,  I  can  make  bnt  little  of  from  its  pet- 
sistently  sending  oat  small  ofiseta.  Talisman,  too,  and  Conservative 
leqnire  watching  from  tbe  same  tendency.  George  Lerick  and  Iau* 
cashire  Hero  are  comparatively  weak  growers.  The  last  I  am  told  ta  to 
be  found  vigorous  in  England  ;  I  have  never  seen  it  so  In  Scotland. 

Your  correspondent,  who  obligingly  aniwerrd  my  note,  inqnirea  aa 
to  the  existence  of  P^'s  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Lord  HilL  Of  the 
latter  I  can  learn  nothing,  but  tbe  former  is  to  be  found  in  the  north. 
I  had  It  myself  some  years  i^o  and  gave  it  awav.  1  may  add  that  one 
friend  has  been  lately  looking  without  suooesa  tat  Headly's  Ocmdnetot ; 
another  wonders  whether  Pearson's  Badajos  and  Liberty  an  sUU  to  be 
met  with,  and  I  have  failed  to  get  hold  of  Stretch's  Alexander.  Tbe  last 
I  have  seen  In  only  one  catalogne,  and  that  some  year*  ago.— W.  Eli<- 
QOPB,  Blair  Drmnmoitd. 


If 


TTHDEB    GABDENEBS. 

n  under  gardener  ventures  to  put  forth  in  tlic  columns  of  any 


gardening  periodical  a  complaint  of  the  freatment  be  has  received,  o: 
receiving,  ho  is  taken  to  task  by  under  as  well  as  bead  gardeners.  My 
opinion  of  some  of  the  letters  from  under  ganleners  taking  down  their 
lees  fortunate  brethren  is  very  poor,  and  I  trust  they  may  never 
have  occasion  to  Complain  of  the  harsh  treatment  roany  suffer  ;  and  It 
Is  very  larely  that  a  head  gardener  says  a  word  In  favour  of  subor- 
dinates. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  foreman  for  eight  yean  under  three  of 
our  bestEngliBhgardeiieie,andtwoyear8  under  one  of  our  worst.  Would 
your  readers  believe  that  this  man,  if  I  may  call  bim  such,  had  fourteen 
foremen  under  bIm  in  six  years,  and  journeymen  out  of  number? 
Were  they 'all  badl  I  stuck  to  my  post  ami  won  golden  opinions 
of  all  except  this  man.  I  might  write  columns  of  the  treatment  we 
experienced,  also  of  the  means  we  tried  to  win  his  good  will,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  II  his  eye  shonld  cateh  this,  I  'truit  he  has  re- 
formed. Might  t  say  here  that  Mr.  W.  Bardney's  name  was  often  m.ea- 
tloned  by  the  journeymen  under  me  (or  the  kind  Way  he  often  stood  tip 
for  under  gardenere. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  thoroughly  honest  and  experienced,  foremem 
sacrlBced  to  ill-will,  and  sometimes  jealousy.  In  my  opinion  no  gar- 
dcneis  should  be  allowed  to  ooudemn  a  man  unheard  by  tbe  employer 
of  both. — A  Head  Qabdeseb. 


PBUIT  FOBOING. 
yisxa.— Early  Vinet  ta  Fott.—'Ra.Tlj  Vines  must  not  susts^  any 
check  through  dryness.  Top-dress  with  rich  turfy  loam  and  decayed 
manure  in  aboat  equal  parts,  placing  rime  of  cine  or  lead  3  or  4  inches 
deep  round  tbe  tops  of  the  pots,  or,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  to  tbe  rim  in 
fermenting  material,  strips  of  turf  about  tbat  thickness  should  be  hud 
BO  aa  to  form  the  necessary  disb.  Tn  order  to  encourage  the  swelling  of 
the  berries  keep  the  laterals  below  tbe  bunches  somewhat  closely 
stopped,  allowing  more  liberty  to  those  above  them,  hut  avoid  over- 
crowding the  trellis  with  foliage  that  cannothave  full  exposure  to  iLrbt. 


necessary.    Ventilate  early  in  the  day,  affording  a  lltUe  air  at  70°, 


TttivnuuT  iMan.  ] 
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increasing  It  with  the  heat  to  85«*  with  sun,  closing  at  80'',  and  if  an 
advance  follow  to  SS**  or  90'  all  the  better.  Avoid  cold  draughts,  they 
are  more  prolific  of  decay  than  anything  else.  If  red  spider  appear  paint 
the  return  pipes  with  sulphur.  Afford  liquid  manure  a  few  degrees 
warmCT  than  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  applying  it  also  to 
the  turf  phioed  around  the  rims  of  the  pots,  as  also  the  plunging 
Bmterial  where  the  roots  are  allowed  to  find  their  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  there  being  nothing  like  plenty  of  feeders  to  secure  well- 
nlled  berries. 

EaHy  Foroed  Planted-out  Fijkw.— Those  started  early  in  December 
must  have  the  berries  thinned,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking 
toe  lead.  Endeavour  to  obtain  compact  bunches,  ^ng  up  the  shoulders 
m  preference  to  taking  out  a  quantity  of  buries.  Remove  superfluous 
bunches  unflinchingly,  seeking  a  full  crop  of  well  furnished  bunches, 
properly  swelled,  and  perfect  in  colour  and  finish,  which  are  much 
more  creditable  than  an  enormous  crop  of  red  berries,  as  is  sometimes 
awn.  Allowthe  laterals  to  extend  beyond  the  fruit  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air,  tying  and  stopping  as 
required.  Afford  a  thorough  supply  of  tepid  liquid  manure  to  the  inside 
border  at  intervals  as  required  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  thorough  moist 
Btet^  and  mulch  with  2  or  3  inches  thickness  of  short  manure  and  as 
uesh  as  is  safe,  for,  although  a  moderate  amount  of  ammonia  is  bene- 
ficial, when  too  powerful  it  is  productive  of  serious  injury.  The  night 
tonpeiature  should  range  from  W  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  76°  by  day, 
with  10°  to  16°  advance  from  sun  heat,  oommendng  to  ventilate  from 
70°,  closing  between  80°  and  86°,  damping  all  available  surfaces  well  at 
the  time.  Do  not  syringe  the  foliage,  as,  however  clear  and  soft  the 
w^er  may  be,  there  is  danger  of  sediment—*  deposit  on  the  berries ; 
Md  though  it  may  escape  observation  until  the  Qrapes  begin  to  finish, 
It  18  certain  to  then  appear  as  a  serioas  blemish.  The  outside  bolder 
most  be  well  protected  against  the  chilling  effect  of  snow  and  cold 
xains. 

Vines  Started  at  the  New  Tear.— Dlabad  the  Vines  now  the  best 
BhowB  of  fruit  can  be  determined,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in  too 
greftt  a  hurry  about  this  work,  nor  in  tying  the  shoots  to  the  trellis, 
which  must  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  detach  the  shoot  at  its  base 
nor  cause  it  to  snap  by  bringing  it  down  too  sharply  at  the  point. 
Bemember  also  that  the  object  of  disbudding  is  to  g^ve  the  growths 
lull  exposure  to  light,  it  being  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little 
Tather  than  too  much,  or  overcrowding  the  foliage.  Stopping  too  should 
not  be  done  too  hurriedly.  Allow  at  least  two  and  if  possible  three  or 
four  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  and  stop  all  laterals  below  the  bunch  at 
the  first  joint,  or  they  may  be  rubbed  off  except  from  the  two  lowermost 
teves.  The  laterals  from  these  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  but 
ihcMe  level  with  and  above  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  extend  as  space 
MmitL    When  in  flower  afford  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  with 

J?L  ^  ^^**  "*°  *""**  ■""  ^®**'  closing  at  80°.  Vine  flowers  set  best  when 
tiie  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  excessive.  An  over-moist  or  a  dry  atmo- 
q>here  must  be  eaually  avoided.  Muscats  reouire  a  somewhat  higher 
^^oip^ture  and  drier  atmosphere  than  Black  Hamburghs  when  setting, 
artificial  impregnation  being  practised  with  all  shy-setting  varieties, 
particularly  Muscats,  which  are  often  deficient  of  pollen,  or  if  plentiful 
a  better  set  is  secured  by  fertilising  every  bunch  carefully  with  Black 
Hamborgh  pollen  than  when  their  own  is  employed. 

Zate  Vines,^A  long  season  of  growth  is  required  by  late  Vines,  as  to 
insure  the  Qrapes  keeping  well  they  should  be  fully  ripe  by  the  middle 
OT  end  of  September.  To  effect  this  start  the  Vines  at  the  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Let  the  inside  border  be  well 
rallied  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  86°  to  90°,  and  if  there  are 
fomenting  materials  at  command  a  bed  may  be  made  upon  the  border, 
which  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  and  induce  a  regular  break. 
The  rods  should  be  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a 
night  temperature  of  60°  to  66°,  and  66°  in  the  daytime,  by  which  means 
the  Vines  will  start  freely  and  there  will  be  every  chance  of  the  Grapes 
becoming  thoroughly  ripe  by  September,  even  such  varieties  as  Oros 
Golman,  the  most  noble  late  Grape,  and  Gros  Guillaume,  which 
require  a  month  or  six  weeks  more  time  to  ripen  thoroughly  than  Lady 
Downe's  and  others.  As  a  general  rule  all  houses  of  late  Grapes  must  be 
started  not  later  than  the  end  of  next  month,  hence  they  should  be  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  possible,  washing  the  woodwork,  dressing  the  Vines, 
rmnoving  the  loose  surface  soil  from  the  border,  and  supplying  with 
fresh,  to  which  has  been  added  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones.  We  may 
mention  that  we  have  seen  great  benefits  derived  from  applications  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  having  tried  most  of  those  advertised  and  have  found  all 
good,  indeed  they  are  preferable  in  some  instances  to  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure,  as  they  have  not  the  tendency  to  leave  a  deposit  of  soapy 
matter  behind.  The  outside  border  should  be  protected  agEkinst  chill 
from  falls  of  snow  or  heavy  rains  and  frost.  A  moderate  covering  only 
will  be  necessary. 

Zate  Houses  of  Black  Hamhurghs, — ^Keep  these  houses  cool  and  dry 
not  allowing  the  border  to  become  dust  dry  and  crack,  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  only  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  roots  in  sound 
condition.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  ventilate  fully  at  and 
above  60°,  and  when  that  becomes  the  mean  of  the  external  air,  or  a 
little  before,  the  Vines  will  break  naturally,  which  usually  takes  place 
during  April ;  the  only  assistance  required  is  to  maintain  an  artificial 
temperature  of  60°  to  56°  at  night  and  on  dull  days.  The  Vines  will  set 
their  crops  by  the  early  part  of  June,  and  swell  them  with  sun  heat, 
artificial  neat  onl^  being  required  after  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  as 
they  are  xnuch  miproved  in  quality  through  ripening  in   a  lugher 
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temperature,  indeed  the  Grapes  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  or  they  will 
not  keep  well. 

Vines  from  Eyee» — ^Eyes  inserted  as  advised  have  rooted,  and  if  in 
small  pots  they  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger  sice  as  soon  as  the  roote 
reach  the  sides,  stending  the  pots  on  shelves  over  hot-water  pipes  in 
preference  to  plunging  them  in  bottom  heat ;  or  if  the  eyes  were  mserted 
fn  pots  or  pans,  several  together,  they  may  be  placed  in  small  pota 
singly,  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  insure  speedy  root-action,  and  when 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  transfer  them  to  6-inch  pots.  Syrin^  well 
amongst  them,  and  stop  those  intended  for  fruiting  at  the  first  joint  of 
the  laterals,  but  those  intended  for  planting  out  this  season,  whether 
grown  in  pote  or  turves,  may  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  growth  made. 

Fines.— PZanttf  Starting  into  Fruit.^ThoB%  which  were  selected 
about  the  beginning  of  last  December,  and  started  by  an  advanced 
temperature  and  moisture,  will  now  be  showing  fruit ;  and  as  it  is 
advisable  to  enhance  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants  as  much 
as  possible,  the  temperature  about  them  may  be  maintained  at  66°  to  70° 
at  night,  and  75°  to  80°  in  the  daytime  under  favourable  circumstanceSs 
ventilating  at  80°,  allowing  an  advance  to  86°,  and  close  at  alx>ut  that 
fieure,  utilising  the  sun  heat  as  much  as  possible.  With  the  fruit 
advancing  the  plants  will  require  more  wat^  at  the  roots,  examining  the 
whole  stock  once  a  week,  as  with  increased  light  and  heat  the  need  for 
water  will  correspondingly  increase,  fiecently  started  plants  to  succeed 
those  already  named  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  66°,  and  70^  by 
day  artificially,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  tl^m  for  some  time  longer. 

Starting  Suckers, — Suckers  will  have  to  be  started  about  the  com- 
mencement of  March  to  provide  plants  to  give  a  succession  of  fruit  from 
next  December  onwards ;  therefore  attend  to  the  preparation  of  soil  for 
potting,  and  a  fermenting  l)ed  in  some  close  structure  to  generate  and 
maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°  near  the  surface,  and  with  meana 
of  maintaining  a  temperature  of  66°  to  65°  by  fire  heat  with  regularity. 

Tomatoes. — Our  early  supplies  are  grown  in  pots.  The  first  are 
from  cuttings  struck  in  autumn  and  kept  in  small  pots  near  to  the  glasa 
in  a  Cucumber  house  until  January,  then  we  dram  10-lnch  pots  well» 
place  a  few  rough  pieces  of  turf  over  the  croaks,  and  turn  out  the 
plants,  using  rough  turf  with  about  a  fourth  of  well  decayed  manure* 
There  is  a  considerable  space  left  in  the  pots  after  the  plants  are  put 
in,  which  is  utilised  aftexwaids  for  additions  of  compost  as  the  plimta 
advance  and  the  roots  protrude.  They  are  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
after  they  become  estaolished.  The  plante  are  stood  at  the  sides  of  a 
low  span-roofed  house  kept  at  60°  to  66°  at  night,  and  70°  to  76°  by 
day,  and  are  trained  to  the  trellis  fixed  about  9  inches  from  the  glass. 
The  plante  show  fruit  when  only  a  few  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pots^ 
and  at  about  every  second  joint  right  away,  they  being  trained  as  single 
cordons,  kept  to  one  stem  by  pinching,  or  rather  rubbing  off  all  growths 
except  the  lead.  In  that  way  they  go  on  to  the  extent  of  about  6  feet^ 
when  all  growths  are  removed  as  they  show,  and  the  foliage  is  kept 
compam^dvely  thin  by  shortening  the  leaves  after  the  fruit  oorresponding^ ' 
to  them  are  swelling.  The  first,  or  cutting  plants,  have  now  fruit  set 
and  swelling.  To  follow  these  we  have  plante  faom  seed  sown  at  the  new 
vear.  They,  too,  have  been  transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots.  These  will 
keep  up  a  supply  until  the  planted  out  plante  come  in,  which  are  from 
seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  which  in  strong  plante 
showing  fruit  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  early  in  April.  They,  of  course^ 
are  grown  in  heat  and  close  to  the -glass.  The  varieties  are  Acme, 
ExcSsior,  and  Hackwood  Park. 

KITCHEN  OABPBN. 

Thb  Wsatheb  and  Wobk. — Of  late  we  have  bad  much  snow  and 
frost.  With  the  exception  of  wheeling  on  manure  outdoor  operations 
in  the  vegeteble  garden  have  been  at  a  stendstill.  We  always  prefer  to 
wait  for  good  weather  rather  than  dig,  plant,  or  epw  when  the  soil  is  not 
in  a  favourable  condition ;  but  where  tnere  is  any  indication  of  a  late 
spring  and  a  scarcity  of  produce  every  effort  should  be  made  to  push 
crops  forward  under  glass  or  with  protection. 

Seedling  yBaETABLE& — The  seed  of  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and 
Brussels  Sproute  sown  some  weeks  ago  in  boxes  under  glass  has  now 
produced  plante  several  inches  in  height,  and  timely  attention  must  be 
given  to  thinning  and  transplanting,  or  they  may  be  spoiled.  As  a  rule 
they  come  very  uiickly  in  the  seed  boxes,  and  by  the  time  they  are  a 
few  inches  high  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  injure  each  other  and  produod 
very  long  spindly  stems.  This  is  bad  for  them  at  the  beginning,  as  when 
they  start  with  a  weak  stem  they  are  vety  apt  to  retein  it,  and  flower 
prematurely  or  partially  fail.  It  is  quite  different,  however,  if  given 
more  room  as  soon  as  t.hey  can  be  handled,  and  if  they  are  dibbled  2  or 
3  inches  apart  into  boxes  or  frames  they  will  soon  become  sturdy  plants. 
They  require  moderately  rich  soil  to  root  in,  and  must  not  be  kept 
too  far  from  the  glass  or  given  too  much  heat,  as  this  would  produce 
the  same  bad  resulte  as  allowing  them  to  remain  crowded  in  their  seed 
quarters.  There  may  bo  a  desire  to  have  laige  plante  in  a  short  time, 
but  tall  forced  plante  are  never  so  satisfactory  when  planted  out  in  the 
open  as  sturdy  ones.  We  place  them  in  heat  for  a  time  after  being 
transplanted,  and  then  transfer  them  in  cold  frames,  protecting  them 
in  severe  weather  when  necessary.  We  raise  many  hundreds  of  young 
vegeteble  plants  in  this  way  every  spring,  and  always  find  them  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  first  crops. 

Ea&lt  Celbby. — There  is  no  advantage  in  sowing  Celery  too  early. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  not  required  until  October  and  onwards,  and  these 
plante  may  be  raised  in  April,  but  it  is  always  weU  to  have  a  few  early 
rows,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  them  now.    Our  first  plante  are 
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▼isible,  and  ai  soon  as  tbey  appear  they  will  be  kept  well  in  the  light 
«Ad.  always  watered.  They  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  Cauliflowers,  bat 
they  dislike  being  away  from  the  light,  and  overcrowding  mast  ajso  be 
avoi  led  in  their  case.  In  transplantine  them  for  the  first  time  ase  only 
H  compost  of  fine  loam  and  manare,  and  do  not  plant  more  than  will  be 
veally  wanted.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  decide  how  many  plants  are  re** 
qalred  in  all  sach  cases  as  this,  becaase  space  is  valuable  under  glass  in 
the  spring  months,  and  surplus  plants  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Sweet  Basil.— This  is  a  valuable  herb,  but  it  is  not  quite  hardy. 
It  must  be  raised  in  heat  and  grown  under  protection.  If  a  little  seed 
U  Bown  in  a  6-inch  pot  and  treated  like  Celery  the  leaves  and  twigs  will 
floe  Teady  for  use  in  ApriL 

Pabslet. — ^The  time  is  at  hand  when  Parsley  is  apt  to  be  scarcer 
than  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  winter  does  not  kill  it,  but  it 
eeems  to  dwindle  in  the  cold  spring  months,  and  many  of  the  plants  are 
now  very  bare.  If  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  guano,  or  a  little  short  manure 
is  spread  round  the  plants  and  the  surface  stirred  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  Parsley 
plants  of  last  year  will  run  to  flower  as  soon  as  the  flne  weather  comes, 
•and  fresh  plants  must  be  raised  annually.  A  row  or  a  small  bed  may  be 
«own  the  nrst  time  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  the  plants  from 
this  will  be  ready  for  picking  by  May. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Planting  early  Potatoes  will  soon  demand  attention. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  seed  tubers  in  good  order  at  planting 
time.  If  the  shoots  are  quite  dormant  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to  begin 
growing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  growths  are  too  long  atid  spindly 
they  will  be  severely  checked  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  'soil, 
and  this  is  very  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  crop,  bat  if  the  shoots 
are  of  medium  length,  very  robust,  and  healthy  they  will  produce 
<2apital  st«m8  and  a  fine  crop.  To  have  them  in  the  latter  condition 
spread  all  early  Potato  tubers  out  in  a  single  layer  now  in  a  place  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  but  away  from  frost.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
cohered  with  a  little  soil.  We  have  quantities  of  ours  packedjn  shallow 
ttays  and  placed  in  a  Peach  house,  and  they  are  sprouting  tjkaulif  ully. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  cut  large  tubers  into  several  sets  do  not  leave 
this  undone  until  planting  time,  but  cut  them  at  once  and  allow  them 
to  heal  before  being  planted.  By  giving  attention  to  these  points  no 
blanks  will  occur. 

EiBKET  BEAKS.^Eeep  those  coming  into  flower  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, but  give  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  rootsw  Syringe  them  well 
after  they  are  out  of  flower.  Gather  all  the  pods  before  t]^  beans  form 
tn  them,  and  sow  more  seed  once  a  fortnight,  as  they  will  grow  fast  now 
And  prove  highly  acceptable. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Pr»m«Za#.*Seed  of  single  and  double  Chinese  varieties  should  be 
6own  at  once  where  the  plants  are  required  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of 
October.  Sow  the  seed  on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  composed  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  added.  Pass 
the  whole  through  a  fine  sieve  and  make  the  surface  as  level  as  possible. 
Do  not  cover  the  seeds,  but  water  gently^ with  a  fine-rose  can.  Plunge 
the  pots  or  pans  to  prevent  the  soil  drying,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a 
eqnare  of  glass  with  damp  moss  laid  on  the  surface,  and  place  In  a 
temperature  of  60°.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  germinate  remove  the  moss 
«nd  gradually  expose  the  seedlings  to  light  and  air. 

Primula  obeonica, — ^From  seeds  sown,  now  some  excellent  plants  hi 
6-lnch  pots  wiU  be  produced  for  flowering  next  autumn  ana  winter, 
fiow  the  seed  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  the  Chinese  Primulas,  but 
when  the  seedlings  are  once  up  slightly  cooler  treatment  will  be  found 
iuivantageous. 

Tuberous  Begonias, — ^The  seed  of  both  single  and  double  varieties 
may  be  sown  at  once  on  the  surface  of  even  finer  soil  than  that  advised 
for  Primulas.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter  a  little  sand  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown ;  too  much  is  an  evil  rither  than 
otherwise.  Be  also  careful  in  vratering  not  to  wash  the  seed  in  deeply. 
They  are  best  started  by  covering  the  pots  in  the  manner  described  for 
Primulas  and  then  plunging  the  pots  under  handglasses,  so  that  they  can 
1)0  protected  from  drying  infiuences.  Directly  the  seed  has  germinated 
air  and  light  must  be  carefully  admitted,  or  the  seedlings  will  damp  ofC 
Be  careful  also  that  they  never  become  dry,  or  they  will  disappear 
rapidly. 

Rhodanthei.~^Tot  all  ordinary  purposes  the  seed  may*\be  sown 
thinly  in  6  and  6-inch  pots  filled  with  a  compost  of  good  fibry  loam, 
one-third  leaf  soil,  and  one-seventh  of  manare  with  a  little  sand  added. 
Cover  the  seed  with  fine  soil.  If  the  pots  are  stood  in  a  tempe^tnre  of 
65°  to  60°  the  seed  soon  germinat^  When  large  enougn  thin  the 
plants,  leaving  them  about  1  inch  apart.  Place  them  close  to  the  glass, 
and  gradually  harden  to  cool  treatment,  or  they  will  draw  op  weakly. 
Dwarf  plants  are  produced  by  sowing  the  seed  in  pans  and  ooxes  and 
then  transplanting  them  into  the  pots  directly  they  are  large  enough. 
In  doing  so  the  seed  leaves  should  be  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
«oil. 

Nlootiana  affinis, — ^Thc  seed  of  this  easily  grown,  but  useful  decora- 
tive plant,  must  be  sown  thinly  on  the  surface  of  a  pan  and  placed  in 
heat.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off  singly  into 
other  pans  or  boxes  2  inches  apart,  and  from  this  position  they  can  be 
placea  into  5-inch  pots.  If  large  plants  are  needed  they  can  be  ailter- 
wards  transferred  into  pots  2  inches  larger.  From  seed  sown  now 
lants  may  be  had  in  flower  by  the  end  of  June. 


StaticB  AeM?(;roMJi.— Although  useful  in  beds  and  borders  outside  t^ 
is  charming  for  decorative  purposes  when  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  transfer  them  into  2-inch  pots,  and  from  these  into  the  size 
in  which  they  are  to  flower.  In  their  early  stages  they  do  well  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  but  by  the  time  thev  are  in  their  largest 
pots  they  should  be  grown  perfectly  cool.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  them 
to  become  root-bound  in  the  small  pots  before  transferring  them  into 
the  larger  ones. 
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PftACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  29. 

An  extractor  iriselj  naed  b  no  doubt  of  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  an  apiary.  In  the  past,  however,  thia  means  of  in- 
creasing the  honey  harrest  has  been,  and  is  in  certain  instances  even 
yet,  grievously  misused  with  the  worst  results.  There  are  certain 
rules  which  ought  in  every  case  and  under  all  circnmstances  to  be 
observed,  and  if  due  care  in  their  observance  is  taken  an  increased 
yield  of  honey  of  equally  good  quality  will  be  the  result,  and  the 
bee-keeper  will  accordingly  derive  an  advantage  in  more  ways  than 
one  by  using  an  extractor  in  this  oommon-sense  practical  manner. 
These  rules  are 

1,  No  honey  to  be  extracted  except  from  sealed  cells. 

2|  No  honey  to  be  extracted  from  combs  containing  brood 
and  eggs. 
The  advantage  of  allowing  honey  to  ripen  before  taking  it  from 
the  cells  is  of  manifest  importance.    Schemes  and  contrivances  for 
artificially  maturing  unripe  honey  have  been  invented,  and  they 
may  to  some  extent  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  called 
into  existence ;   but  it  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any«real  necessity  to  take  honey  in  quantity  from 
nnsealed  cells.    In  case  of  disease,  and  possibly  in  late  autumn,  some 
small  quantities  of  honey  which  remain  in  unsealed  cells  may  need 
extracting  ;  but  it  is  not  against  the  practice  of  extracting  these 
small  quantities  that  we  protest,  because  it  may  in  some  instances 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  but  against  the  practice  of  whole- 
sale extracting  in  the  honey  season  proper  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  bees  to  niore  rapidly  store  the  incoming  harvest.    The  argument 
used  by  those  who  advocate  the  continual  emptyings  of  the  combs 
by  means  of  the  extractor  is,  that  by  doing  so  the  cells  are  set  free 
and  ready  for  refilling  in  mnch  less  time  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  bee-keeper  waited  until  the  honey  was  ripe  and  the  bees 
had  sealed  over  the  cells.    This  may  be  true  to  some  small  extent, 
bit  it  ,x>nly  holds  good  when  there  is  but  a  small  stock  of  ready 
built  combs  available ;  for  it  has  already  been  pointed  out — ^not 
once,  but  upon  many  occasions  during  the  last  twenty  years — ^that  - 
if  the  filled  or  partially  filled  combs  are  removed,  and  a  set  of 
empty  combs  is  placed  beneath  them,  the  partially  or  wholly  filled 
combs  will  ripen,  or  be  completely  filled  and  then  ripen  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  almost  the  same  certainty  lis  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  original  position.    The  bees  will  at  once  com- 
.mence  to  fill  the  cells  which  are  empty,  and  the  fresh  space  thna 
afforded  being  continually  increased,  the  top  tiers  of  combs  filled 
with  honey  will  be  gradually  ripened,  and  may  be  removed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  bee-master.    Now,  this  is  surely  a  great  ad- 
vantage.   In  the  one  case  it  is  necessary  for  the  bee-keeper,  however 
busy  ho  may  be — and  June  and  July  are  very  busy  months  with 
most  people  in  conntry  districts  —to  be  continually  extracting  from 
and  replacing  the  emptied  combs  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
other  manipulation  is  necessary  except  that  of  lifting  the  set  or 
sets  of  filled  or  partly  filled  boxes  and  placing  beneath  it  a  set  of 
empty  combs.    All  the  tiers  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
harvest  is  over,  they  will  then  contain  fully  ripened  honey  and 
nearly  every  cell  wfll  be  sealed.    Such  boxes  will  contain  very  few 
bees,  and  may  be  taken  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

By  this  method  the  bee-keeper  secures  the  same  quantity  of 
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honey  of  a  vastly  superior  quality,  and  at  a  mnch  grater  con- 
Tenience  to  himself.  It  sayes  the  addition  of  a  ripening  machine 
to  the  already  numercns  appliances  of  the  apiary,  and  haffin  fact  no 
single  drawback.  Those  who  hare  experienced  the  toil  and  labour 
consequent  upon  frequent  extracting  in  June  and  July  will 
appreciate  the  comfort  of  having  one  busy  time  instead  of  con- 
tinual— almost  daily — trouble  in  the  apiary.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
necessary  to  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  empty  combs  ;  but  if  these 
cannot  be  obtained  full  sheets  of  foundation  may  generally  be  used 
with  advantage.  In  every  case  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  them 
it  is  in  my  experience  preferable  to  have  at  least  three  sets  of  super 
oomhs  to  every  stock  which  it  is  intended  to  work  for  extracted 
honey.  Combs  which  have  to  be  passed  through  the  extractor 
must  be  well  and  firmly  built ;  the  more  even  they  are,  and  the  less 
time  and  trouble  will  be  expended  in  uncapping  and  throwing  out 
the  honey.  Each  comb  should  be  built  well  within  the  frame  and 
&atened  firmly  to  the  bottom  bar. 

The  American  wired  foundation  is  very  good  for  use  in  frames 
which  have  to  pass  through  the  extractor  soon  after  being  baOt. 
If  such  foundation  is  placed  firmly  in  the  frames  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion neat  level  combs  will  result.  The  frames  must  be  carefully 
spaced,  otherwise  bulged  and  hollow  combs  will  be  constructed,  and 
the  bee-keeper  who  has  to  deal  with  either  of  these  freaks — if  they 
■lay  be  so  called— of  comb-bmlding  will  have  good  reason  to  re- 
member in  future  that  it  is  easy  to  uncap  a  level  comb,  but  most 
difficult  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  a  comb  which,  like  a 
Derbyshire  landscape,  is  varied  with  numerous  intervening  hills  and 
dales.  If,  however,  a  bee-keeper  has  the  misfortune  to  possess 
such  combs  he  should  before  replacing  them  in  the  hive  cut  away 
all  inequalities,  and  if  the  comb  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  frame, 
place  the  frame  of  comb  on  a  board,  such  as  has  been  before  de- 
scribed for  use  when  fixing  foundation,  and  press  the  comb  into 
position,  retaining  it  in  its  place  if  necessary  by  a  few  ties  of  tape 
or  thin  string — ^preferably  the  former.  After  a  few  days  the  ties 
may  be  removed,  and  if  the  combs  are  properly  spaced  equal  and 
good  oombs  will  then  be  produced. — Felix. 

(To  be  oontiniied.) 


DIRECT  INTRODUCTION  OP  QUEENS.  ' 

Thbbb  have  been,  as  most  know,  two  systems  submitted  to  the 

Sublic  to  accomplish  the  above — viz.,  the  "Hallamshire  law,'*  one  of 
rature*8  nndeviating  truths,  and  Pond's  system,  generally  called  in  this 
country  "  Simmins'  Direct  System."  This  latter,  as  explained  by  Mr.. 
Pond,  depends  solely  in  giving  the  queen  in  such  a  way  that  she  is  not 
alarmed,  and  so  does  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  her  future  subjects. 

To  introduce  a  queen  by  this  theory  the  old  queen  was  removed  in 
the  daytime,  and  after  dark  when  the  bees  were  quiet  the  strauKe  queen 
was  given  them  alone.  I  have  never  doubted  the  success  of  this  plan, 
as  X  had  long  practised  uniting  bees  in  accordance  with  the  same  theory, 
which  I  had  arrived  at  from  the  following  observations.  When  a 
strange  bee  with  dishonest  intentions  tried  to  enter  a  hive  it  always 
hesitated  about  it,  and  if  it  did  this  it  was  at  once  set  upon  by  a  hive 
boe.  This  was  kept  up  till  dark,  after  which  no  guard  was  kept  outside ; 
thus  I  concluded  that  at  night  bses  would  readily  unite,  as  at  this  time 
they  would  treat  each  other  as  friends.  Since  then  I  have  done  all  my 
nfdting  after  dark,  and  never  use  scent,  svrup,  or  anything.  I  have  not 
always  been  successful,  but  by  remembenng  the  drcnmstauces  con- 
nected with  these  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  cause  of  failure  to, 
at  the  time,  unknown  causes. 

This  Pond's  system  of  introducing  queens  to  stocks  in  normal  con- 
dition the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  other  was  removed  seemed 
much  better  than  my  law,  as  I  insist  the  bees  must  have  been  queen- 
less  forty-eight  hours,  nor  must  they  have  had  the  means  of  rearing  a 
queen  during  this  time ;  and  as  it  was  much  praised— though  singular 
to  state  most,  if  not  all  the  reported  successes,  were  with  stocks  that 
had  been  both  queenless  and  oroodless  fortv-eight  h|urs  at  least — I 
determined  to  thoroughly  test  the  matter  last  summer,  and  I  now 
publish  the  result  for  the  information  and  guide  of  all  during  the 
coming  season.  The  plan  or  system  has  recently  been  described  in  the 
Journal  by  **  Felix,"  therefora>I  need  not  repeat  it. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  I  invariably  found  queen  cells,  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  I  found  them  sealed.  If  the  queen  was  heavy 
with  eggs,  or  in  full  laylne  when  first  given,  she  would  always  present 
the  appearance  of  a  non-laying  queen,  proving  concliisively  that  the 
bees  had  not  accepted  her  as  the  new  mother.  After  the  cells  are  sealed 
she  was  generally  allowed  to  destroy  the  nymphs,  and  in  about  eleven  or 
twelve  days  after  her  introduction  she  would  begin  to  lay  again.    This 


was  the  rule,  the  exceptions  were  that  the  queen  cells  were  piotectoi 
jight  forwards.  In  one  1  tore  down  the  nymph  was  fully  matured  and 
marched  about  in  my  hand,  though  the  queen  I  had  given  was  quite 
safe,  bat  in  many  cases  the  queen  introduced  disappeared  kbout  the 
eighth  day.    Thus  the  system  seems  peculiarly  one  for  qaeen  dealers. 

I  had  much  better  success  in  removing  the  old  queen  by  lamplight  at 
'  night,  and  giving  the  new  queen  at  the  same  time,  without  any  prepara- 
tion whatever,  but  even  in  this  case  queen  cells  were  always  started^ 
The  person  under  whose  name  it  is  announced  in  this  country  (S. 
ilimmins)  admits  in  the  BritUh  Bee  JourMd  for  June  23rd,  page  267, 
that  the.bees  show  signs  of  queenlessness  and  build  queen  cells,  which 
in  a  pr^Kfeding  paragraph  he  denies  are  sealed.  I  am  quite  satisfied  they 
are  all  Irst  sealed  before  the  new  queen  is  allowed  to  destroy  them  ; 
therefore,  considering  such  enormous  loss  in  egg  laying— ten  or  twelve 
days— I  olaim  that  my  law  puts  all  kuowiniystems  in  the  shade.  First, 
because  it  is  absolutely  safe,  never  a  failure ;  second,  there  is  only  a 
first  loss  of  two  days,  or  if  the  queen  is  not  in  laying  order,  then  two 
days  more.  I  have  also  discovered  how  virgin  queens  may  be  intro- 
duced equally  as  certain,  but  this  I  must  reserve  for  another  letter. 

In  *' Felix's  "  letter  on  the  subject  he  declined  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy dn  the  matter,  or  give  creidit  to  any  person  to  whom  one  might 
feel  indebted  for  its  benefits. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  like  to  know  who  benefited  us  with 
the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  which  adds  to  our  everyday  c9mfort^ 
and  we  like  to  honour  them.  But  "  Felix"  is  not  consistent.  He  first 
said  he  would  honour  no  man,  then  subsequently  he  honours  Mr. 
Simmins  instead  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  jun.,  of,  the  n.S.,  vtrho  first  published 
it  in  the  firitUh  Bee  JourruU  long  before  Simmins  took  it  up,  and  this 
was  longiafter  he  had  published  it  in  America.— A  Hallamshibb  Bbb- 

KBBJPBS. 

NOTES   ON   BEES. 

'SiNOB  February  the  4th,  the  first  day  the  bees  carried  pollen  from 
the  Snowdrom,  the  weather  has  been  wintry,  with  much' snow.  Our  bees 
have  not  suffered  from  the  snow,  owing  to  their  airing  themsdves  so 
well  during  the  previous  mild  weather.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  stocks 
has  more  bees  now  than  in  October.  The  bees  never  require  stimulants 
to  cause  them  to  breed,  and  our  great  care  with  them  is  to  have  them 
well  suppliecl  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Internal  economy  of  the 
hive,  having  the  crowns  well  covered  with  dried  grass  above  a  quilt  of 
some  sort  There  is  no  fear  of  brood  being  chilled  in  such  well-covered 
hives,  and  a  properly  made  ventilating  floor,  in  cold  weather. 

Since  the  9th  of  January,  the  first  day  the  bees  carried  peameal, 
they  have  carried  in  about  5  lbs.,  and  much  water,  a  sure  indication  ttiat 
br^ing  is  going  on  well.  In  a  previous  article  I  described  my  flbat 
feeders,  being  the  only  method  that  float  feeders  can  be  used  withoiiV 
killing  bees,  whether  it  be  with  sugar  or  water.  One  thing  I  neglected  to 
mention — ^vis.,  when  the  upper  side  of  the  float  is  smooth  and  damp 
many  bees  are  caught  when  they  turn  their  back  towards  it,  and  die  in 
a  short  time.  To  prevent  this  I  buoy  up  the  float  with  pieces  of  cork, 
and  stretch  a  piece  of  calico  on  top  of  float ;  this  contrivance  is  as  efi!ec« 
tive  as  it  is  simple.— Lanabkshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near  Manchester. — Cata- 
log^ of  Ferns  and  Selaginelleu  (tlluHrated), 

ft.  B.  Pearison  &  'Sons,  Chilwell,  Nottingham.^ CS:»fa2(i^K«  of  Pelar- 
gorwisi/msj  ChrysanthemumSj  Jjre, 

J.  Bi  Dixon,  Oainsborongh. — Ontal&gue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds, 


*Q^  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "Thb 
Editob"  or  to  "  Thb  Publishbb."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hoffff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  nn- 
avoicutbly.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to» 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  aame  sheet  questionsi 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three-  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunica<- 
tions. 

Bowiar  and  Plaatlnr  Aaparama  (JT.  J.  JET.).— We  forwarded 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Abbey,  and  have  received  his  reply,  but  too  late  for 
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insertion  in  the  present  issue  ;  nothing,  however,  can  be  lost  by  the  little 
delay. 

■zliibitinr  Tttberoua  Beronlaa  (^.  (7.).^We  consider  it  im- 
proper for  flowers  of  Taberoos  Begonias,  or  any  other  flowers,  to  be 
Drought  in  a  box  and  tied  on  plants  in  an  exhibition  tent  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  prizes.  The  practice  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  show 
anthorities,  and  if  such  additions  to  the  plants  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  judges  they  would  be  justified  in  disqualifying  the  collection. 

Miua  enelKer  {W,  t7'.).^>Yon  may  with  safety  to  the  parent  plant 
remove  the  sucker  8  feet  lUgh,  and  instead  of  its  injuring  the  old  plant 
it  will  contribute  to  its  vigour.  In  taking  off  the  sucker  be  careful  not 
to  injure  the  roots  of  the  old  plant,  but  take  away  as  much  soil  as  you 
can,  so  as  to  remove  the  sucker  with  some  roots,  and  without  breaking 
it ;  forcibly  and  sharply  pulled,  it  will  snap  off  at  the  surface  like  a 
Carrot. 

Inaeota  on  Agatheaa  &eaf  (^H.  P.}. — The  objects  on  the  leaf  are 
the  cast-off  skins.  **  rust,"  as  it  is  called,  and  dead  bodies  of  a  very  small 
mite  of  the  Phytoptus  group.  This  is  probably  allied  to  the  species 
which  occur  on  the  ^ider  and  Birch.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  species  without  the  Inspection  of  a  number  of  fresh 
epecimens,  as  they  are  difficult  to  name.  However,  this  species  and 
others  of  the  tribe  are  in  no  wise  hurtful  to  the  life  of  the  plants  or  trees 
they  fi^uent,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  but  they  are  sometimes 
numerous  enough  to  disfigure. 

BjraeiBth  Boots  Befeotlve  (i?.  (7.).— The  roots  are  insufficient  in 
quantity,  also  weak,  and  some  of  them  discoloured,  but  not  decayed.  We 
are  unable  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  roots.  Are  you  satisfied  the 
floil  was  not  too  dry  when  used  ?  If  it  was  suitable  in  composition  and 
moisture,  roots  ought  to  have  issued  more  plentifully  from  the  bulb. 
The  discoloration  may  be  due  to  a  too  free  use  of  the  artificial  manure, 
and  that  is  possibly  the  case.  If  you  had  applied  less  of  that  and  more 
water,  we  think  a  very  good  spike  would  have  developed.  The  soil  was 
too  dry  in  the  centre  when  we  examined  it ;  and  we  suspect  the  fiowers 
will  yet  expand,  and  form  a  very  good  spike. 

Ckurdenlaa  (^JOf,  P.).— With  no  data  to  guide  us  as  to  cultural 
details  we  are  unable  to  indicate  the  cause  of  your  plants  failing — 
'*  going  off,"  as  you  say — somewhat  suddenly.  If  the  sprays  are  fairly 
representative  your  plants  are  in  an  enfeebled  state,  tne  stems  being 
thin,  and  the  leaves  lacking  substance.  Is  not  the  root  action  defective  ? 
We  adfise  you  to  procure  cuttings  from  a  vigorous  stock  and  raise 
young  plants  in  the  meantime,  giving  the  best  support  you  can  to  the 
plants  that  are  evidently  the  reverse  of  satie&^tory.  Kot  knowing  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  {subjected  we  cannot  give  a  more  precise 
.reply. 

'  Tranaplantea  Vine  (J,  <S1). — The  Vine  transplanted  from  the  back 
wall  to  a  position  in  front,  replacing  another  kind,  will  no  doubt  suc- 
ceed, as  it  had  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots,  which  we  presume  were  care- 
fully preserved  and  spread  out  in  the  new  position,  fresh  compost  being 
work^  in  amongst  them,  the  Vine  in  fact  being  properly  planted.  The 
vinery  not  being  started  for  some  time  yet  will  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  if 
moist  now  no  water  will  be  necessary  until  the  buds  start,  when  we 
advise  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water,  mulching  the  surface  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend  witn  short  manure  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  which  should 
also  be  kept  moist.  Beyond  syringing  a  little  more  frequently  than  for 
establishea  Vines,  and  keeping  the  ventilators  rather  closer  if  that  can 
be  done  near  the  transplanted  Vine,  no  special  treatment  will  be  neces- 
eary. 

Vine  for  Oroentaoiuie  (J.  U.), — A  Vine  would  succeed  provided 
you  maintain  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature — viz.,  40°  to  45°  at 
night,  and  45°  to  50°  in  the  daytime  by  artificial  means.  A  Black 
Hambuigh  would  be  the  most  suitable  variety.  The  stage  as  you  propose 
making  it  would  answer,  but  we  should  not  use  the  spent  tan  or  sana,  being 
content  with  the  shingle.  Of  the  plants  you  name,  Amaryllises,  Gloxinas, 
and  Colons  would  not  succeed  with  the  others.  We  should  advise  you 
confining  yourself  to  greenhouse  plants.  If  you  have  the  Vine  yon  will 
not  need  the  climbers,  as  those  you  name — viz.,  Mandevilla  suaveolens 
and  Lapagerla  rosea,  would  require  all  your  available  roof  space.  Mina 
iobata  18  a  half-hardy  annual.  Others  that  you  may  raise  from  seed 
are — Bhodochiton  volubile,  Lophospermum  scandens,  Maurandya  Bar- 
clayana  and  var.  alba,  M.  purpurea  grandiflora,  Tacsonia  ignea,  T. 
Van  Volxeml,  Tropaeolum  Lobbianum  Napoleon  III.  We  do  not  notice 
in  your  list  of  plants  the  very  desirable  Zonal,  double,  and  show,  as 
well  as  fancy  Pelargoniums,  which  are  indispensable.  The  wires  for 
the  trellis  are  best  fixed  horizontally  about  6  inches  apart. 

Baffodila  in  Pots  (J,  TF.).— No  wonder  you  are  charmed  with 
Daffodils  grown  in  pots,  the  wonder  is  that  everybody  does  not  grow 
them.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  light  airy  position  after 
flowesing,  duly  supplied  with  water  and  occasional  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  assigning  them  a  position  in  a  cool  house  or  cold  frame,  where 
they  will  have  plenty  of  light,  taking  care  to  harden  them  off  previously 
if  they  have  been  grown  in  heat  or  forced,  and  in  April  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position  outdoors,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in 
ashes,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  growth  is  matured,  giving  vrater 
as  required  until  the  foliage  dies  down.  They  should  be  repotted 
before  growth  commences,  or  in  July  or  August,  plunging  in  ashes.  The 
floil  being  moist  they  will  not  require  any  water,  as  the  rain  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  pots  about 
4  inches  deep.    Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  &om  the  ashes 


when  the  growths  are  an  inch  or  so  above  the  pots,  placing  them  in  a 
cool  frame,  and  shading  from  sun  until  the  growth  is  quite  green,  when 
they  should  have  all  the  light  possible.  From  the  fmme  they  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  greenhouse  or  forcing  house  as  required. 

Balling  Alllnma  from  Seed  (T.  ^.). — If  you  had  sown  the  seed  as 
soon  as  .it  was  gathered  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  kept 
uniformly  moist  in  a  box  in  the  greenhouse,  or  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  in  a  frame,  then  placed  the  box  in  a  warm  frame  in  spring, 
you  would  have  gained  time.  Sow  now  on  soil  previously  well  watered 
cover  closely  with  squares  of  glass  to  prevent  the  moisture  evaporating, 
also  shade  th&  glass  from  the  sun.  The  chief  point  is  to  m^infaifn 
constant  and  uniform  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  if  it  gets  jdry  now  and 
then,  even  for  a  short  time,  germination,  which  is  slow,  will  be  materially 
retarded  if  not  prevented.  Ton  give*  no  idea  of  your  cultural  con- 
veniences, therefore  we  are  unable  to  give  information  precisely 
applicable  to  your  case.  Some  of  the  seed  may  germinate  in  the  summer, 
especially  in  a  moist  warm  frame,  but  the  whole  of  it  may  not  do  so  till 
next  spring.  You  had  better  therefore  not  disturb  the  soil  till  then,  and 
the  plants  that  appear  this  season  may  be  left  to  grow  in  the  box.  A 
cool  frame  will  he  suitable  for  seedlings  in  summer,  or  the  box  may  be 
stood  in  a  shaded  place  outdoors,  such  as  behind  a  wall,  in  hot  weather, 
the  soil  being  liable  to  get  too  dry  in  the  full  sun. 

Top-dreaaiag  an  VnoTen  &awn  (^.  A,  j9.).— If  you  oover  the 
grass  2  to  4  inches  deep  with  soil  you  will  ruin  the  lawn  not  only  for 
the  present  season,  but  for  ever.  It  would  in  effect  destroy  the  finer  and 
better  description  of  grass,  only  the  coarser  kinds  and  weeds  being  able 
to  grow  through  so  thick  a  covering ;  besides,  yon  may  not  have  calcu- 
lated what  covering  the  ground  2  to  4  inches  deep  with  soil  means. 
An  inch  is  equal  to  15  cubic  yards  of  soil  per  acre,  or  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cartloads  of  compost  in  a  fit  state  to  apply  as  a  surface 
dressing.  Two  inches  depth  of  soil  is  equivalent  to  thirty,  3  inches  to  45, 
and  4  inches  to  60  cubic  yards,  or  respectively  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  and 
eighty  cartloads  of  compost  per  acre.  The  first  of  those  quantities,  or 
twenty  cartloads  per  acre  of  good  compost,  is  a  sufficiently  heav^  dress- 
ing, even  when  the  ground  is  uneven.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  graas 
seeds  with  the  compost.  It  should  be  put  on  with  as  little  further 
delay  as  is  practicable,  spreading  evenly,  and  when  in  good  working 
order  raking  it  over  with  a  rake  having  lone  teeth.  A  rake  similar  to  a 
hay-rake  would  do,  only  having  iron  instead  of  wooden  teeth.  This  will 
fill  up  the  inequalities.  Repeat  the  raking  early  in  April,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  sow  Grass  seeds  over  it,  rake  lightly  aiter  sowing, 
and  roll  it  well  at  the  same  time. 

BTamea  of  Vmlta. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  noK  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved.  (22.  ff,  61).— Passe  Crasanne.  (J.  S,  PreHan),--^ 
Your  Pears  are  correctly  named. 

BTamea  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b^r  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  .named  at  once. 
(i2.P.). — The  plant,  we  think,  is  Dcodrobium  nobile  var.  coerulescens, 
but  the  flower  is,  as  you  say,  very  diminutive.  We  have^  seen  large 
fiowen  of  this  variety  very  little  inferior  in  colour  to  D.  nobile  nobilius. 
(A.  M.y^All  the  fiowers  you  have  sent  represent  varieties,  not  species, 
of  plants,  and  can  only  be  named  by  comparison  with  others  accurately 
named  and  fiowering  in  a  large  collection.  As  may  be  observed  above, 
only  species  of  plants  are  named  in  these  columns.  (^.). — 1,  Acacia 
armata ;  2,  Chorosema  cordatum.  (J,  Jf.). — Yes,  it  resembles  Aucuba 
japonica  longifolia,  or  angustifolia,  as  it  is  also  named.  Try  Chrysan- 
themums O^r^s  and  Mrs.  C.  Carey  ;  they  will  probably  suit  you. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Fbbbitaby  22nd. 
Pjuobs  mnftin  m  IaiI  vMk.   ArriTAla  diortMr  with  •  tteadj  trade. 
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LESSONS  BY  THE  WAY. 
The  ntnnu  ooll«oUd  from  14,000  pariahea  in  Oreftt  Kiitaiii, 
and  from  eaoh  police  diatriot  in  belaud,  have  enabled  the  Agri- 
cnltmal  Department  to  form  eatitiuitea  whioh  hare  now  been 
issued,  and  of  whioh  we  have  received  a  copy.  These  estimatea 
go  to  show  that  the  year  1867  was  one  of  the  worst  ever  expe- 
rienced t^  BHtish  fannen.  In  proof  of  this  we  maj  gire  some  of 
the  averegea  which  have  been  worked  out,  as  a  starting  point  for 


inqniry  into  the  re& 

son  of  HQch  a 

lamentable  state  of  things. 

1SS7. 
BuabelB. 

ISM. 
Bnahels. 

Ordinary 
avetsgo. 

Wheat   ... 
Barley    ... 
Oats      ... 
Be^    ... 
Peas       ... 

31-97 

3112 

...        34-35 

...        22-47 

...        24-43 

26-69 
82-32 
88-46 
27-09 
27-31 

28-07 
84-13 
89-01 
30-8S 
28-16 

Tons. 

Tmb. 

Tons, 

Potatoes 

Turofps... 

Mangolds 

5-26 

U-fil 

1-27 

4-31 
14-T6 
30-13 

1-54 

441 

1441 
19^)S 
1-60 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Eopi     ... 

7-18 

11-07 

7-81 

Theae  figores  go  to  show  that  only  Whest  and  Potatoes  afforded 
a  yield  abore  the  arerage,  all  the  other  crops  bwng  below  it  in  the 
following  proportions  : — Barley,  3  hnshels  an  acre  ;  Oats,  41 
bnshela ;  Be«n8  almost  8  bnshels  ;  Peas,  4  bnshels ;  Tnmips,  4J 
tons  ;  Hangold,  4^  tons  ;  hay,  4^  cwt. ;  Hops,  about  two-thirds  owt. 
We  gire  those  fignree  for  what  they  sre  worth,  and  as  proving  the 
case  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  knowing  as  we  da  well  that  the 
crops  on  some  farms  were  far  above  the  average,  and  also  npon 
other  farms  crops  were  much  below  it.    A  low  average,  combined 


with  low  prices,  tends  to  show  that  the  yesr  was  an  exceptionally 
bad  one,  and  farmers  have  suffered  accordingly. 

It  mnst  not,  however,  be  fcH^tten  that  rent  has  been  greatly- 
reduced,  and  where,  under  a  really  good  system  of  management, 
the  land  has  been  well  oultlTated,  and  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  fertility  maintained,  excellent  and  abundant  crops  have  con- 
tinned  to  yield  a  sntBcient  margin  of  profit.  Saoh  results,  are 
perhaps,  more  common  than  is  generally  sopposed  ;  at  any  rat*, 
out  of  a  nomerons  tenantry  only  one  gave  us  notice  of  his  intention 
to  qnit  his  farm  next  Michaelmas.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  recall  the  fact  that  rents  have  been  lowered  by  one-third 
to  one-half  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  If  only  the  general 
praotioe  of  formers  were  at  all  as  sound  and  thorough  as  it  onght 
to  be,  crop  aver^^  would  be  higher,  and  the  depression  mooh 
lighter  than  it  is. 

In  some  critiques  of  the  returns  of  1887  w«  are  told  that  under 
a  drought  a  light  crop  of  hay  and  roots  is  a  foregone  oonolusion. 
Now  we  t^  no  means  i^ree  with  this,  beoanse  we  know  under  high 
culture  both  hay  and  roots  were  a  good  orop.  We  repeat  what  we 
have  BO  often  said,  that  if  only  pasture  is  well  managed  we  nuiy 
always  reckon  upon  a  full  hay  orop,  but  the  aftermath  will 
certsjnly  soffer  from  drought.  Of  root  crops,  too,  we  had  really 
heavy  crops  of  Mangolds,  and  where  Swedes  were  sown  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  as  is  done  in  Norfolk,  they  were  a  heavy  full  crop. 
Then,  too,  in  Potato  culture  there  is  fraquently  much  poor  prac- 
tice, the  ordinary  average  crop  being  sadly  inferior  to  that  whioh 
may  he  had  by  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  use  of  pure 
ohemioal  manures.  We  have  proved  this  in  our  own  practice  for 
many  years,  and  though  -we  do  not  recommend  Potatoea  as  a 
desirable  crop  for  famers  generally,  yet  when  local  conditions 
fovonr  the  praotioe  by  all  means  let  it  be  of  the  highest,  for  that 
only  is  profitabK  That  praotioe  in  Potato  culture  is  low  is  aa 
absolute  certainty,  for  an  ordinary  average  of  4  tons  per  sore  means 
this  if  it  means  anything ;  nor  oan  any  plea  justify  such  poor  re- 
sults -when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  much  better. 

The  publication  of  these  agrionltnral  returns  is  important  as  a 
reoord  of  the  outcome  of  last  year's  crops,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  farmers  can  do  with  the  land  even  in 
a  year  of  drought.  We  hold  that  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  not 
well  cultivated  and  until  this  fault  is  set  right,  and  we  have  the  best 
possible  combination  of  praotioe  with  science  in  the  mansgement 
of  farms  throoghout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  such  returns 
onght  not  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  what  the  land  will  pro- 
duce. If  every  farmer  had  to  snbmit  his  practice  along  with  its 
results  to  a  State  department  for  publication  we  should  then  have 
tangible  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  among  those  who 
essay  to  do  what  they  can  to  provide  a  home  supply  of  com  and 
meat.  That  saoh  ignorance  does  prevail  there  ean  be  no  doubt ; 
why  else  do  we  still  find  so  many  men  clinging  to  a  four-course 
shift,  to  the  mnck  cart,  to  f atteipnii  poor  imported  Irish  cattle  ?  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  ignorance  and  prejudice  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  improvement  and  change  from  the  practice  of  our  fore- 
father finds  aoceptance  but  slowly  at  the  hands  of  farmers  gene- 
rally, and  the  stem  teaching  of  adversity  is  not  tnrned  to  account 
as  it  onght  to  be. 

WOBE  OK  THB  HOME  FARM. 

'    The  lamfaing  contlnnes  In  a  very  satisfactorT  manner,  the  lamhe 
— lerally  being  Htrong  and  healthy,  kdA  the  o"-'''*" *  '•- 


ling  ezceltent,    With  few  exceptions  tfaey  have  an  ample  supply  <d 
ilk,  bnt  there  alnajs  will  be  a  few  delleatc  animals  m  eveiv  fli    ' 
however  carefnily  they  may  be  selected,  and  the  lambs  of  such  e' 


most  be  fed  with  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
coasnme  other  food.  Our  dietary  for  the  ewes  continnea  to  be  Kkrley 
■tiaw  chafi  mixed  with  Oats,  Mangolds,  aad  grass,  and  they  have  a  few 
lamps  of  rock  salt  to  lick.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  feeding  the 
ewes  till  Tnmlp  folding  begins,  bnt  the  lambs  will  have  some  bran  as 
Boonss  they  aie  able  to  eat  it.  We  shall  gilve  them  otheifoodwhen  they 
can  take  it,  and  every  effort  wilt  be  made  to  bring  them  on  for  sale  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  In  the  home  flock  we  have  a  remarkable 
number  of  twins,  but  in  the  flock  at  an  off-hand  farm  there  are  very  few 
twins.    We  attribute  this  difference  to  the  fact  of  onr  having  had  a 
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t>etter  cbftnge  of  taps  for  the  home  flock,  and  we  shall  apply  ttie  les^n 
bj  having  an  extra  one  or  two  for  each  flock  another  s'  ason.  As  a  rale 
we  have  had  about  one  to  e^erj  sixty  ewes,  but  we  know  that  in 
come  flocks  there  are  two  to  every  handred,  and  it  is  probably  a 
^ood  plan.  The  price  of  really  well-bred  tups  has  fallen  so  considerably 
that  we  can  very  well  afford  to  have  a  superabundance  rather  than  not 
enough. 

Foot-rot  in  a  flock  always  becomes  more  troublesome  during  the 
lambing  than  at  other  times,  from  the  fact  that  pregnant  ewes  cannot 
be  dreffled  for  this  disease,  because  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  them.  Let 
thdte  flockmasters  whose  sheep  are  free  from  the  taint  of  this  infectious 
disease  take  due  care  to  keep  them  from  contact  with  a  diseased  flock, 
for  once  it  is  in  a  flock  there  is  no  permanent  cure  for  it,  and  it  tells 
•adly  upon  the  general  health  of  the  sheep.  We  have  reason  to  regard 
it  as  being  equally  infectious  as  scab,  which  can  be  cured,  but  foot-rot 
Always  returns  in  an  infected  flock  whenever  conditions  are  favourable 
.  to  its  development.  Lambs  soon  catch  it,  and  suffer  accordingly,  not 
perhaps  from  any  very  severe  pain  in  the  feet,  but  they  fall  off  in  con- 
dition, and  show  clearly  how  seriously  the  complaint  tells  upon  them. 


.    Fabu  S£ei>  Catalogues. — We  have  received  copies  from  Messrs. 
James  Garter  &  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,, 


once  or  twice  before  sowing,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  till  the  seed  is 
well  covered.  Take  care  subsequently  not  to  let  any  of  the  young 
pasture  develope  seed,  and  apply  annually  in  February  a  dressing  of  the 
chemical  manures  mentioned  on  page  142  in  our  last  article  on  permanent 
pasture.  One  word  of  caution  as  to  coarse  Grasses.  Rough  Cocksfoot 
and  Bye  Grass  may  both  be  so  termed,  yet  both  afford  heavy  crops  of 
most  nutritious  herbage,  and  are  to  be  valued  accordingly.  Do  not  pin 
your  faith  upon  the  finer  and  more  delicate  Grasses,  for  they  will  not 
answer  your  purpose. 

Orasa  Mannre— Field  Fencing  (W.  R,  22.).— You  will  find  the 
formula  for  Grass  manure  in  our  last  article  on  permanent  pasture  on 
page  142.  Tour  plan  of  making  a  field  fence  of  strained  wire  with  old 
railway  sleepers  for  posts  is  objectionable,  because  old  sleepers  soon 
perish,  and  then  down  comes  the  fence.  We  know  no  cheaper  field 
fencing  than  that  used  by  the  railway  companies.  We  have  atdlffrrent 
times  used  much  of  this  at  a  cost  of  2s.  8d.  per  length  for  materials,  and 
8}d.  per  length  for  labour.  Each  length  consists  of  an  oak  post  mortised 
with  four  holes,  an  oak  stay  and  four  larch  rails  10  feet  long ;  the  ends 
of  the  rails  slip  past  each  other  in  the  mortise  holes,  which  makes  each 
length  9  feet  long  when  the  fence  is  erected.  The  fence  is  supplied  all 
ready  for  putting  together  at  the  price  we  quote,  and  it  is  put  np  by 
farm  labourers,  but  we  must  own  that  it  was  only  by  close  personal 
supervision  we  were  aUe  to  get  through  the  work  at  tne  low  price 


Fio.  22.— FIELD  FENCING. 


Woidsley,  Stourbridge,  of  their  new  catalogues  of  farm  seeds.  They  are 
copiously  illustrated,  and  worthy  of  perusal  by  cultiTat^rs  of  farm 
crops.  

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Srttiali  Bee-keepers*  Aaeoetetion  (^<v).— The  above  is  themily 
Asfiodation  of  the  nature  suggested,  and  many  oonnty  associations'are 
connected  with  it.  PartlculiuB  such  as  you  require  can  be  obtained  flom 
Mr.  J.  Huckle,  King's  Langley,  Herts. 

Cliemleal  Mannrea  (2>.). — Professor  Jamieson*8  manure  recom- 
mendation circular,  being  prepared  solelv  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
the  different  associations,  is  not  offered  for  sale.    You  must  remember 
that  the  OEdculation  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  manures  is  based  upon  whple*  j. 
sale  rates  for  quantities  of  not  less  than  a  ton  of  each  sort  of  manure, , 
and  for  lesser  quantities  the  price  would  be  necessarily  higher.     Tou 
cunnot  do  better  than  obtain  your  supply  from  a  reliable  source  in  your 
own  neighbourhood.    The  manure  we  jeoommend  per  acre  for  Potatoes  ; 
without  farmyard  manure  is  \\  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  2)  cwt.  nitjate 
of  soda,  4  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  2  cwt.  ground  coprolite,  2  cwt. 
ommon  salt. 

Vninrolltable  Faatnre  (^Corutant  ReaderY — ^Your  acre  of  f{ind 
"  under  coarse  useless  grass,"  may  bj  ploughed  deeply  so  as  to  quite 
burr  the  old  sod,  and  sown  in  March  with  a  crop  of  Oats  and  Orass 
seed.  As  you  evidently  require  a  strong  growth  of  nutritious  herbage 
for  horses  and  cows  the  following  mixture  may  be  used  :~  Crested  Do^ 
tail,  4  lbs..  Bough  Cocksfoot,  8  lbs.,  Perennial  Bye  Grass,  10  lbs..  Tall 
Fescue,  4  lbs.,  Timothy,  4  IbiB.,  Foxtail,  4  lbs.,  Meadow  Fescue,  2  lbs.. 
Yarrow,  1  lb..  White  Clover,  1  lb.,  Perennial  Bed  Clover,  1  lb..  Cow 
Grass,  1  lb.,  Alsik^  Clover,  1  lb.,  which  gives  a  total  of  41  lbs.  of  seed— 
an  ample  quantit|^  for  an  acre  of  land.  By  ploughing  deeply  now  you 
will  turn  up  enough  soil  to  enable )  on  to  cover  the  sc^  without  bringing 
the  old  sods  to  the  surface.    Use  a  light  harrow,  passing  it  over  the  land 


mentioned.  This  fleld  fencing  was  figured  in  the  Journal  a  feW  years 
ago,  but  as  the  number  is  out  of  print  the  engraving  is  reprodno^  for 
the  guidance  of  yourself  and  others  who  may  desire  to  erect  field  fencing 
of  this  nature,  

KETEOBOLOGICAL      OBSBBYATIONS.    • 
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iStb^—Fine  and  generally  brigiiL 

18tli.-Flne  till  0  AJC,  then  enonsh  mow  to  whiten  the  ground;  dull  day,  and  more 

•now  in  eTenioR  and  night. 
14th.— Snow  early,  fine  day  with  occasional  ran%hlne.  • 

I5th4— A  yariable  dHy ;  frequently  eloady,  but  with  a  lair  amount  of  aniifhine  anl  oeea- 

Bienal  rl'ght  »no«r  nhowera. 
16th.— Dull,  with  a  little  snow  in  morning ;  (lU  afternoon. 
17ih.— Cloudy  and  col  •. 
18'Ju— Sleet  »>ho«rer  from  8  80  to  940  ▲  M,  then  fine,  with  ooeaBlonal  gllmpeea  of  evn  and 

■now  and  again  a  flake  or  two  at  snow.   Snow  and  alcet  la  eTcBlng. 
▲  dull  and  anowy  week*  with  ontfoim  and  rather  low  tcmyefatnre*— O.  J*  STMOVa. 
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SINCE  "Tonrist'B"  "Memories  of  Margam"  appeared  in  these 
pages  I  bare  received  letters  from  readers  of  the  Journal  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  who  have  loat  mnch  land 
hy  the  encroachment  of  sea  sand,  and  as  they  all  ask  for  fall  par* 
ticnlars  of  the  reclaiming  of  the  Margam  sands  I  think  the  infor- 
mation  will  he  most  useful  If  given  as  an  article.  One  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  gives  details  of  eaor- 
tnooB  expense  in  hauling  awsf  the  ever -encroaching  sands  from  the 
buildings  and  gardens  in  hia  district,  and  the  moving  sand  is  nn  - 
doobtedlj  most  destructive  to  property.  Althongh  some  may 
think  that  the  land  bordering  the  shore  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  coDnbys  anrface,  it  is  snrpriaiDg  how  large  a  space  is  covered 
with  sand,  and  what  trooble  it  gives  absnt  seaside  reeideDces.  Still 
I  con  assure  one  and  all,  no  matter  where  they  live,  or  how  shifting 
and  extensive  their  sand  hills  may  be,  that  if  they  go  properly  to 
work,  they  may  not  only  fix  the  sand,  but  clothe  ita  surface  with  a 
pleasing  vegetation.  In  endeavonring  to  do  this  many  costly  ex- 
periments were  tried  by  Mr.  Talbot  before  snccess  was  reached. 
The  Geld  for  operations  waa  a  grand  one.  Our  sands  border,  and 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  wide  end  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  They 
are  upwards  o£  3000  acres  in  extent,  and  are  deposited  along  the 
shore  in  monnds  and  vales.  la  some  parts  they  extend  landward 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  in  others  they  are  narrow,  and  when  sterilg 
the  surface  is  hardly  ever  still,  and  the  sand  moves  in  clouds  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Occasionally  it  is  only  moved  from  one 
bank  to  another  ;  it  is  rarely  blown  out  to  sea,  and  the  prevai'ing 
direction  is  landwards.  I  have  known  ten  acres  of  good  land  to  be 
completely  covered  and  lost  in  one  winter  here,  and  anyone  can 
readily  imagine  what  a  repetition  of  this  would  lead  to  in  a  gene- 
ration. I  caa  safely  say  it  would  indnoe  anyone  to  do  their  utmost 
to~ prevent  it. 

One  of  oar  first  experiments  was  to  ihanl  large  quantities  of 
brushwood  down  and  place  thivin  ridg«s  along  tbe^nd  side  of  the 
-  aaod.  This  stayed  its  progress  for  a  little  while,  but  only  for  a 
tittle,  as  the  sand  soon  covered  the  brushwood  and  moved  on  as 
before.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  were  tried.  Bushels  of  Dock,  Thistle, 
Nettle,  &a.,  were  collected  in  autumn  aud  sown  in  spring,  hut  the 
almost  constant  moving  of  the  sands  with  the  wind  either  covered 
tiie  seed  too  deeply,  or  wafted  it  away,  as  the  seedling  plants  never 
became  visible.  Twenty  bushels  of  Broom  seed  were  sown  with 
the  same  result,  and  this  confirmed  the  futility  of  seed-sowing. 
About  this  time  one  point  of  sand  hid  encroached  so  far  as  to 
reach  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Indeed  one 
night  the  sind  drift  was  nearly  stopping  the  traffic,  and  this  brought 
an  engineer  to  give  his  advice  as  to  its  treatment,  and  this  gentle- 
man's proposition  met  with  my  opposition.  His  plan  was  to  build 
a  high  wall  and  retain  the  sand  behind  it,'bnt  from  observation  I 
felt  sure  this  would  be  of  no  lasting  good.  I  knew  the  sand  would 
collect  behind  the  barrier  until  it  reached  the  top,  and  move  onwards 
as  before,  but  in  a  much  more  dangerous  form.  A  very  high  ridge 
or  a  great  accnmolation  of  sand  is  a  most  dangerous  deposit,  as  it 
can  neither  be  planted  nor  removed  with  convenience.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  pure  sand  were  close  behind  the  point  merging  on 
the  railway.  I  had  my  own  way  in  the  end  in  planting  it.  That 
IB  fire  yean  ago.  It  now  resembles  a  luxuriant  field,  and  not  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  sand  his  reached  the  line  since. 
No.  401.— Vol.  xvl,  Thibd  skbiks. 


I  have  been  told  of  a  case  like  this  where  old  sleepers  were 
erected  as  a  G-f  set  fence  to  keep  the  sand  off  the  railroad.  Shortty 
afterwards  it  was  level  with  the  top,  when  a  similar  fence  was 
placed  upon  the  firdt.  This,  too,  was  covered  on  the  inside,  when 
a  third  was  erected,  only  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  when  the  fence 
and  banks  were  IG  feet  high  it  was  discovered  that  this  plan  would 
not  answer,  and  this  is  why  I  again  say,  do  not  attempt  to  fence 
out  sand.  Neither  would  I  remove  it  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
BO  long  as  it  is  capable  of  being  blown  about  it  will  always  prove  a 
unirance,  no  matter  where  it  may  be,  and  my  advice  is  to  plant  in 
all  cases.  This  is  what  has  succeeded  here,  but  it  was  only  tried  on 
a  small  scale  as  an  experiment  with  the  others  at  firat. 

There  is  a  Rush-like  Grass  with  arched  leaves  2  feet  long  named 
Ammophila  arundinacea,  indigenous  to  sea  sand  banks,  and  it  is  with 
this  only  that  we  have  succeeded.  It  grows  here  and  there  in 
close  tufts  on  the  sands,  and  these  tufts  furnish  a  supply  of  plants 
for  clothing  the  bare  places.  The  roola  of  them  spread  for  yards 
around  and  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  and  12  feet.  They  are 
dng  up  with  a  spade,  but  rooting  so  deeply  they  are  not  cleared  ont 
of  the  sand,  but  simply  cut  off  about  1  foot  below  the  surface  ;  and 
although  many  roots  are  secured  to  the  'Grass  at  this  depth,  those 
left  below  soon  produce  fresh  and  luxuriant  growth  and  clothe  the 
surface  again  in  less  than  twelve  months.  The  extent  of  onr  sands 
naturally  covered  with  this  Grass  would  not  exceed  100  acres,  but 
from  this  we  have  dug  up  and  secured  as  much  as  has  planted  2000 
acres.  It  was  not  all  taken  in  one  year.  We  have  been  planting 
from  20O  acres  to  300  aoras  annually  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  the  plants  cnt  over  and  replanted  this  year  would  grow 
again  from  the  bottom  roots  and  furnish  another  crop  the  second 
year.  At  first  we  only  tried  the  Ammophila  on  a  small  scale.  The 
plants  were  dug  up  and  divided  into  little  pieces  that  we  could  hoH 
conveniently  in  the  hand.  These  were  dibbled  into  the  sand  at  a 
distance  of  from  2,\  feet  to  3  feet  each  way,  and  twelve  months 
after  planting  they  were  tufts  about  I  foot  in  diameter.  This  led 
to  more  extensive  planting,  until  2000  acres  have  been  done,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  perfect  sncoess. 

It  was  a  serious  matter  to  have  2000  acres  of  sterile  sand  to 
clothe  with  vegetation.  Some  asserted  it  ought  to  be  a  government 
nndertaking,  others  said  it  would  never  be  accomplished,  bnt  perse- 
verance surmounted  it  all.  From  four  to  six  men  have  been 
employed  at  it  from  early  in  October  till  April  since  planting 
began.  Planting  is  done  systematically.  One  or  two  men  make 
the  holes  in  the  sand,  another  one  or  two  dig  np  the  plants  and 
carry  them  to  where  they  are  wanted,  and  a  couple  of  boys  insert 
them.  The  holes  are  made  with  a  dibble  about  3|  feet  in  length. 
It  has  a  cross  head  for  the  hands,  and  about  14  inches  from  the 
point  there  is  a  projecting  piece  of  iron  on  which  to  put  the  foot  to 
press  it  in  when  necessary.  The  point  is  shod  with  iron,  and  it  is 
large  enough  to  make  a  hole  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted 
every  time  up  to  the  projecting  iron.  The  holes  are  thus  1  foot 
deep  and  the  plants  are  pushed  down  to  this  depth.  The  boya 
place  them  in  and  fix  the  sand  to  them  with  the  heel  of  th«ir  boot. 
It  is  important  that  they  be  planted  at  least  I  foot  deep,  because 
immediately  after  planting  the  sand  may  be  blown  from  them  to  a 
depth  of  6  inches  or  more.  This  has  happened  many  times,  bnt 
being  inserted  deeply  they  still  retain  their  hold.  Wehavealsohsd 
the  sand  blown  on  them,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  the  growth 
scrambles  through,  and  less  harm  is  done  by  covering  tban  nnoover- 
ing.  A  colliery  manager  in  South  Wales  who  was  troubled  with 
the  sand  blowing  on  and  blocking  their  railroad  to  the  pit  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  onr  plan  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  asked  me  how 
"  far  they  should  be  planted  apart."  My  reply  was  from  21  feet 
to  3  feet.  He  had  a  rod  made  to  measure  from  plant  to  plant 
and  soon  f  onnd  measuring  so  expensive  and  tedions  as  to  be  inclined 
to  give  planting  np  ;  bnt  it  isquite  unnecessary,  and  I  preferpuah- 
ing  on  by  guesswork. 

Now  comes  the  question,  "  What  of  the  expense  ?"  This  it  very 
No.  30ST.— Vol.  LXXVIII.,  Old  Ssbibs 
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moderate  indeed,  and  I  have  oompated  that  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
pense of  pknting  will  average  6a.  6d.  per  acre.  The  plants  become 
effectiye  as  soon  as  pnt  in,  and  in  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting  they  meet  everywhere  in  a  close  mat.  This  forms  an  ex- 
cellent cover  for  game,  particularly  hares,  and  I  may  remark  that 
the  Ammophilahas  a  peculiar  habit  of  succeeding  best  where  the  sand 
is  deepest,  driest,  and  most  exposed.  It  does  not  grow  so  well  in 
a  damp  place,  and  the  drier  and  hotter  the  summer  the  more 
luxuriant  does  it  become.  It  rather  objects  to  impure  sand,  and 
where  our  ridges  of  brushwood  have  decayed  the  Ammophila  is  not 
so  healthy  as  on  other  parts.  Finally  I  would  say  no  one  need 
have  any  hesitation  in  spending  their  money  in  planting  sands  in 
the  manner  above  indicated.  They  may  rest  assured  it  will  not  be 
thrown  away. — J.  MniR,  Margam  Fork,  Port  TalboU  South 
Wales.  

IS  CHISWICK  TO  GO? 

Under  this  heading  there  appears  in  your  last  issue  an  article 
which  to  my  mind  fails  to  attain  the  object  the  writer  had  in  view 
— ^viz.,  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  gist 
of  the  statement  appears  to  be  that  the  Committee  has  committed 
the  Council  to  an  "  adventurous  policy  "  as  opposed  to  a  '^  recupera- 
tive '*  one,  and  that  the  Fellows  at  the  general  meeting  endorsed 
this  poliov  without  knowing  what  they  were  about.  Now,  there  is 
an  old  aoage  that  "  one  story  is  good  until  another  is  told,"  and  I 
should  feel  obliffed  if  you  would  allow  me  to  submit  a  diiOferent 
version,  and  in  doing  sojl  shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  solely 
to  the  work  done  bytne  Committee.  The  Committee  had  onlv 
been  a  few  weeks  in  existence  when  the  annual  meeting  occurred, 
necessitating  a  report  to  be  made  dealing  actually  only  with  matters 
of  pressing  urgency,  but  prospectively  to  other  subjects  which  must 
of  necessity  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Committee  almost  imme- 
diately. As  to  the  statement  recardrng  Chiswick,  wherein  you 
S Either  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  that  the  yearljr  expen- 
iture  is  £1300,  and  that  the  sale  of  "  garden  produce  *'  is  m  round 
figures  £500,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  £800  a  year.  Doubtless  this 
is  so,  but  the  Committee  has  not  up  to  this  time  had  any  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  Chiswick  even  in  the  least  degree.  This  is  one  of 
those  things  to  consider  for  which  thev  are  called  into  existence  to 
help  the  Council.  In  a  word,  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  Council  and  to  realise  as  far  as  possible  the  idea 
sketched  by  your  correspondent  "  F.  W.  B.,'*  page  144.  Althoush 
it  cannot  he  expected  that  they  will  ever  render  Chiswick  entirely 
self-supporting,  much  less  a  profitable  undertaking.  Indeed,  the 
profit  of  such  a  |;arden  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  results  of  its 
experiments  and  m  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  Fellows  in  return 
for  their  subscriptions  rather  than  in  a  formal  balance-sheet.  So 
much  for  Chiswick  and  the  Committee. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  expenditure  of  £700,  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Committee  has  recommended.  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only 
say  that  the  only  expenditure  which  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended on  account  of  new  offices  is  £120  a  year  for  three  years, 
and  the  hire  of  the  Drill  Hall  for  Shows  for  one  year  £100 — ^total, 
£220.  Now,  seeing  that  the  Society  is  driven  n*om  Kensington, 
where  its  annual  expenditure,  without  supply  of  plants,  &c.,  was 
over  £600  a  year  ;  and,  further,  that  a  new  nome  was  immediately 
imperative,  and  that  the  same  has  been  obtained  for  £220  a  year. 
I  submit  that  a  saving  of  £380  is  effected,  because  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  untU  further  reductions  and  economies  are 
effected  all  other  outgoings  upon  the  present  scale  of  expenditure 
remain. 

Whether  the  Council  should  have  migrated  in  the  direction  of 
Chiswick  or  the  City  can,  I  think,  admit  of  but  one  reply.  If  they 
had  ffone  to  Chiswick  doubtless  the  £220  a  year  would  have  been 
saved,  but  only,  I  believe,  at  the  expense  of  losing  a  still  larger 
number  of  subscribers,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  the  general 
public  at  their  fortnightly  Snows  ;  whereas  by  putting  themselves 
more  in  touch  with  the  public  on  these  occasions  the  public  will 
mark  their  appreciation  of  the  facilities  offered  by  better  patronising 
the  Shows  broiu^ht  closer  to  their  doors.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  an 
echo  has  alrea<^  been  heard  from  tiie  City  which  bears  out  the 
hopes  of  the  Committee  in  respect  to  this. 

As  this  is  the  extent  to  which  the  definite  operations  of  the 
Committee  have  as  yet  extended,  I  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  me 
just  now  to  say  more  except  that  until  the  lower  rates  of  subscrip- 
tion are  established  and  the  country  districts  are  mapped  out,  local 
Secretaries  appointed,  and  the  generally  comprehensive  machinery 
which  the  Committee  has  in  view  be  set  going,  the  new  Council 
and  the  Committee  must,  to  do  good  work,  hwtily  co-operate  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  looking  forward  with 


confidence  to  the  cordial  support  of  all  cbsses  of  horticulturists,  at 
least  in  all  matters  of  principle. — Geo.  Deal,  Hon,  Sec,  to  the 
Fellows'  Committee. 

[We  readily  insert  this  excellent  letter,  but  notwithstanding  the* 
admitted  ability  and  great  business  capacity  of  Mr.  Deal  we  are« 
bound  to  observe  that  he  leaves  the  real  position  of  the  Society  a» 
represented  in  our  article  on  page  143  untouched.    Nothing  con- 
fessedly can  be  added  to  its  estimated  income,  and  nothing  is  really 
subtracted  from  its  estimated  liabilities.    It  is  true  Mr.  Deal  only 
admits  an  expenditure  of  £220  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Masters'" 
Committee,  but  the  further  estimated  expenditure  of   £234   is- 
directly  involved  for  exhibitions,  the  only  purpose  for  which  the» 
hall  was  taken ;  and,  further,  it  is  dearlv  stated  in  the  report  that  the 
Committee  strongly  recommended  the  appointment   of    a  paid 
Secretary,  and  one  is  advertised  for  at  a  salary  of  £200.    Add  th» 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  Shows  (£234)  to  the  £220  admitted,  and 
we  have  £654.    This  is  our  justification  for  saying  that  speoulatioa 
to  the  extent  of  '*  between  £600  and  £700  "  was  indulged  in. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  lapsed  expenditure 
of  £600  at  South  Kensington,  because  we  find  an  impression 
obtains  in  some  quarters  tibat  this  sum  was  included  in  the  £850  for 
establishment  expenses  on  page  143.  Not  one  penny  of  it  was  in- 
cluded, nor  can  the  lapsed  amount  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
way  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society^ 
and  it  is  with  the  future  we  have  to  deal.  We  fear  the  alleged 
"  saving  "  of  the  lapsed  £600  has  had  an  infiuence  that  it  cannot 
legitimately  bear  ;  it  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  past,  not  a  substance 
affecting  the  present  position.  We  expected,  too,  when  writing 
last  week  that  a  misapprehension  existed  as  to  the  applicability  of 
the  special  fund  promised  of  £1210  ;  we  have  since  learned  from 
more  than  one  source  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  true 
position  of  the  Society  was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Fellow* 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  reoommending  the  specuLitivo 
policy  was  adopted. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  and  with  a  great  semblance  of  plausibility^ 
Why  did  the  Council  accept  the  report  ?  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Committee  is  composed  m  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and  that  the  majority  must  rule,  onposition  under  the 
cironmstances  would  have  amounted  to  mere  obetmctiveness.  The 
truth  is,  the  decision  was  arrived  at  under  the  impulse  of  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  Council  was  not,  nor  can  it  be,  an  independent 
and  responsible  body  when  some  of  its  members  belong  to  ao 
outside  Committee,  and  thus  act  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Dr.  Masters'  Committee,  on  which  so  much  depends,  waa 
excellent  in  inception  i  but  erroneous  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  by 
its  mixed  nature  its  responsibility  is  incommensurate  with  its 
power  for  doing  good  on  the  one  hand  or  making  mistakes  on  the 
other.  Its  members  are  unreservedly  credited  with  the  best  of 
intentions  towards  the  Society  which  they  practically  govern,  but 
not  one  of  them  can  be  more  earnestly  desirous  than  we  are  for  ita 
prosperity,  and  we  are  convinced  the  best  policy  is  to  preserve 
Chiswick,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  f ranklv  making  its 
actual  position  known  to  the  horticultural  world.  Tliis  has  been 
the  line  pursued  by  this  Journal  on  critical  occasions  in  past  times, 
and  it  cannot  consistently  be  abandoned  now. 

And  now  having  discharged  what  we  believe  to  be  our  duty^ 
we  shall  with  not  less  cordiality  than  hitherto  do  all  in  our  power 
to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the  Society,  and  we  trust  that 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  may  be  such  as  will  enable  us  to 
give  it  our  best  support  with  the  object  of  securing  for  it  a  marked 
success. 

We  have  now  to  add  that  the  Society  will  be  relieved  of  one 
item  in  the  estimated  expenditure,  inasBkuoh  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  salary  will  for  the  present  be  .'provided  from  private 
Bouroes.] 

CROPS  THAT  PAT. 

Baibing  Tomatoes  for  planting  outside  did  not  prove  such  a 
difficult  or  costly  task  as  I  first  imagined.  A  hotbed  was  made  in 
February,  a  quantity  of  manure  being  carted  into  a  heap,  and  a 
rough  ^me  made  by  nailing  boards  together  with  four  lights,  aa 
rough  as  the  frame  for  covering  them.  On  the  surface  of  the 
manure  ordinary  garden  soil  was  spread,  and  leaf  soil  to  the  depth 
of  3  inches.  When  the  soil  was  thoroughly  warm  the  seed  waa 
sown  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  scattering  a  little  fine  soil  over  it- 
The  seed  soon  germinated,  and  the  plants  were  thinned  where  they 
had  come  up  too  thickly.  The  result  was  sturdy  pLmts,  ready  for 
pkcinff  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Lifting  did  not  check  them  much, 
Af terbeing  shaded  and  syringed  for  a  few  davs  they  commenced 
ffrowing  rapidly,  and  set  a  wonderful  crop  of  fruit  from  near  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  boards,  as  the  season  was  a  fine  one.  The 
plants  were  16  inches  apart,  all  side  laterals  were  removed,  the 
foliage  well  cut-in  once  a  week,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  them  to 
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grow  strongly  and  then  remove  lai^  quantities  of  shoots  at  one 
time.  As  the  fruit  advances  in  size  it  should  be  gradually  exposed, 
■and  directly  it  begins  colouring  cut  away  all  the  foliage  surround- 
ing them.  Some  of  the  lowert  fruits  on  the  plants  realised  6d.  a 
pound,  the  remainder  4d.,  and  we  obtained  the  same  for  all  that  we 
ripened  in  a  warm  room.  Fully  developed  fruits  will  ripen,  and 
the  colour  will  be  fairW  good,  but  those  that  are  not  fully  grown 
•are  not  marketable.  The  erection  of  the  boards  made  this  portion 
of  ground  "  pay  well,"  even  if  we  had  left  the  borders  vacant. 

All  who  grow  Tomatoes  outside  know  that  a  large  weight  of 
ifruit  never  approaches  maturity.  The  outdoor  crop  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  season.  In  some  seasons  nearly  the  whole 
xipens,  in  others  not  more  than  half  the  crop.  Last  year  they  were 
a  great  saooess.  '  Prolific  varieties  with  moderately  sized  fruits 
-generally  perfect  the  greater  portion  of  their  crop.  I  regarded  that 
which  did  not  ripen  as  waste,  and  could  see  clearly  that  to  realise  to 
the  f  oUeat  extent  the  produce  that  the  plants  were  capable  of 
yielding  some  means  must  be  devised  by  which  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  oould  be  developed  and  ripened.  I  sought  advice,  with 
the  result  that  I  made  half-a-dozen  bghts  3  feet  wide  to  place  over 
A  portion.  But  the  experiment  was  not  a  success,  for  cold  nights 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  phints  and  fruit ;  they  finally  died  with 
a  large  quantity  of  unripened  fruit  upon  them. 

Beady  for  the  following  autumn  a  glass  house  was  erected,  with 
a  flow  and  return  hot- water  pipe  in  it.  It  was  a  rude  structure, 
%mt  will  grow  Tomatoes  as  well  as  the  best  and  most  costly  one 
that  oould  be  erected.  The  house  is  practically  all  rool  It 
^iwas  constructed  after  this  fashion— posts  were  placed  12  feet 
Apart,  which  stood  above  the  ground  18  inches  ;  two  9-inch  boards 
were  nailed  to  these,  which  formed  the  sides ;  the  wall  plate  (if 
«uch  it  can  be  called),  2  by  3  inches,  was  naQed  to  the  posts,  tne 
ridge  or  centre  piece  was  2  by  4  inches,  the  bars  were  10  feet,  these 
were  shaped  to  fit  the  ridee  and  wall  plate  ;  when  one  vras  nuuie  to 
fit  it  was  not  a  very  dincult  matter  to  manage  the  rest.  The 
^centre  was  fixed  into  position,  and  the  bars  nailed  at  the  base  and 
the  top.  The  bars  were  grooved  so  that  we  could  slip  the  squares 
op  from  the  base  one  after  the  other,  and  the  glazing  was  a 
simple  process — ^no  puttv,  no  tacks,  only  one  nail  at  the  base  to 
prevent  their  slipping  down.  We  found  it  necessary  to  place 
supports  here  and  there  down  the  centre,  and  afterwards  screwed 
light  angle  irons  all  the  length  of  the  sides,  midway  up  the  beirs, 
It  was  a  cheap  house  certainly,  but  one  that  answered  our  purpose 
admirably  when  we  made  slight  alterations  in  providing  ventilation. 
This  was  provided  by  pulling  one  of  the  boards  off  on  each  side, 
and  hanging  them  to  form  shutters.  Many  a  man  hampers  himself 
%y  borrowing  money,  if  he  has  not  enough  of  his  own,  to  build 
oostlv  houses  for  raising  market  produce.  This  is  a  mistake  into 
which  many  fall  after  being  trained  in  private  gardcfns.  M^r  advice 
is,  use  ^ood  21-oz.  glass  Harge  squares,  say  a  foot  by  18  inches), 
good  boilers,  and  pipes  ;  tne  glass  will  do  for  another  house  when 
itiQ  wood  is  decayed,  or  if  the  glass  is  sold  it  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  when  it  was  new.  The  road  to  success  is  to  erect  houses 
tmitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  but  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  so  that  the  capital  invested  can  be  recovered 
rapidly. 

We  had  the  house,  but  discovered  that  we  could  not  lift  the 
Tomatoes  from  the  boards  to  insure  any  degree  of  success.  Lack 
«of  foresight  ended  in  this  matter  being  next  to  a  total  feilure,  for 
•we  succeeded  in  ripeninffvery  few  more  fruits  than  was  the  case 
Trhen  we  had  no  house.  The  next  season  the  plants  for  the  boards 
were  placed  in  small  bofxes,  1  foot  square  and  9  inches  deep.  As 
soon  as  the  Lettuces  were  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  boards  the 
!boxes  were  plugged,  well  watered,  and  liberally  mulched  with  old 
Mushroom  bed  refuse.  If  the^  are  well  mulched  very  little  labour 
in  watering  is  entailed.  This  proved  the  right  principle,  and 
instead  of  nailing  the  plants  to  tne  boards  each  was  provided  with 
a  cane  7  feet  long,  and  listened  to  the  top  of  the  boiuds.  By  this 
means  we  could  lift  the  plants  indoors  before  they  were  starved  by 
'cold  nights,  and  succeeded  in  ripening  the  whole  crop.  From  these 
plants  we  finished  cutting  the  last  week  in  November.  After  the 
glut  of  outside  fruit  is  over  the  price  naturally  rises,  and  we  realised 
for  that  portion  of  the  crop  that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted 
"Sd.  and  6d.  a  pound  respectively.  Persons  intending  to  grow 
Tomatoes  against  walls  or  boards  will  do  well  to  place  the  plants, 
not  in  boxes,  for  they  decay  too  quickly,  but  in  10-inch  pots,  and 
plunge  them,  burying  the  rim  with  at  least  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
then  mulch  them.  The  plants  can  then  be  lifted  inside,  and  per- 
fect the  whole  instead  of  half  the  crop.  They  will  root  over  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  but  these  roots  can  be  cut  away  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  plants,  provided  they  are  lifted  with  the 
manure  remaining  on  the  surface,  which  will  be  full  of  roots.  Sow 
for  the  main  outdoor  crop  at  once.  How  to  have  a  profitable  crop 
A  month  later  will  be  recorded  subsequently. — ^Marketer. 


RIOHARDIAS. 

Few  plants  have  a  more  noble  effect  than  these  when  properly 
grown,  and  few  plants  are  more  useful,  whether  for  decorating  the 
conservatory  or  house  use  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  scaxcelv 
surpassed  by  any  other  plant,  because  it  lasts  so  long  in  a  fresh 
state.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  some  growers  as  to 
the  best  way  of  treating  the  plants.  Some  advise  and  probably 
succeed  in  growing  them  well  by  planting  them  out  after  flowering, 
while  others  cling  to  the  svstem  of  alwavs  keeping  them  in  pots. 
I  have  tried  both  methods,  but  much  prefer  to  keep  them  in  their 
pots  ;  they  flower  earlier,  more  freely,  and  I  think  make  much 
better  foliage.  I  have  been  complimented  on  the  showy  character 
of  my  plants,  which  commenced  flowering  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, and  most  of  them  are  now  at  their  best,  carrying  from  five  to 
nine  spathes  on  each  plant,  with  others  showing.  Thev  are  in  pots 
of  the  size  called  **  eights,"  and  the  plants  are  fully  developea  in 
every  way. 

I  will  state  how  they  have  been  treated,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  like  to  try  the  plan.  When  I  came  here,  twelve  months  ago, 
they  were  in  flower  in  the  same  pots  as  now.  After  they  mud 
flowered  they  were  shifted  from  the  conservatory  to  a  cool  house, 
remaining  there  until  well  on  to  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
were  turned  outdoors  under  a  wall  close  together,  with  a  few  leaves 
between  and  around  the  pots,  but  otherwise  exposed  to  the  summer 
sun.  For  a  time  they  were  occasionally  watered  thoroughly,  after- 
wards no  water  was  ^ven.  At  the  end  of  the'summer  the  crowns 
showed  signs  of  movmg  ;  the  drainage  was  examined,  and  sufficient 
water  was  given  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry.  When  the  time 
came  to  take  them  under  cover  the  top  soil  vras  removed,  fresh 
being  supplied,  and  made  as  firm  as  possible,  but  no  pottiiig  was 
done,  simplv  remoying  what  young  side  plants  there  were.  As 
they  showed  flower  the  soil  was  top-dressed  with  cow  manure  quite 
twelve  months  old,  but  with  about  a  handful  of  soot  to  a  gallon  of 
soil,  well  mixed.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  plant  likes  moisture, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have  never  been  allowed  to 
be  dry,  and  watering  e^&rj  day  seems  to  do  them  good  ;  no  liquid 
manure  has  been  given.  I  could  scarcely  have  managed  them  with 
less  trouble,  but  I  could  not  have  plants  more  satis&ctorv.  The 
above  plan  I  have  practised  for  years,  and  we  do  not  pot  them  but 
once  in  two  or  three. — Thomas  Begord. 


A  MIXED  CONDIMENT. 


Ways  and  Means. — Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful 
of  gardeners  I  know  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties.  The  old  saw,  "Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,"  is  only  half  true,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  nothing 
leads  more  certainly  to  success  than  one  or  two  failures.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  the  men  who  sit  down  and  say,  "  it  will  never  do," 
or  "  it  is  no  use  trying,  we  have  no  convenience  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  but  of  men  with  a  firm  lower  jaw  and  something  harder 
than  gristle  in  the  small  of  the  back.  As  I  have  said,  some  of  our 
most  successful  gardeners  have  succeeded,  and  are  still  succeeding, 
by  the  exertion  of  their  abilities  on  adverse  circumstances — they 
turn  their  curses  into  blessiags,  and  smilingly  make  "  a  desert  place 
to  blossom  as  the  Bose."  A  gardener  of  the  right  stamp  will  make 
a  rubbish  heap  beautiful,  and  the  great  point  is  that  he  will  do  so 
williuffly.  After  all,  those  who  are  employers  simply  keep  gardeners 
to  undertake  the  troubles,  anxieties,  and  aifficulties  of  their  gardens 
off  their  own  shoulders,  and  the  best  of  gardeners  are  those  who 
give  their  emplovers  least  trouble  about  conveniences  or  ways  and 
means.  When  I  remember  some  of  the  drudgery  I  went  through 
as  a  garden  boy,  and  read  of  the  rude  appliances  by  which  our 
predecessors,  the  Abercrombies  and  Speechleys  and  McNeils,  grew 
their  splendid  productions,  I  sometimes  thipk  modern  gardeners  too 
exacting,  and  that  like  the  "  real  princess ''  of  the  nursery  tale,, 
they  will  complain  of  the  Bose  leaves  that  get  folded  beneath 
them. 

Coloured  Light  in  Gardening. — In  the  long  run,  looking 
at  Dame  Nature,  '^  the  dear  old  Nurse,"  from  an  all-round  point  of 
view,  no  doubt  mixed  or  white  light  is  best  for  plant  houses  and 
fruit  houses  generally.  But  for  particular  purposes,  or  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  coloured  light  may  eventually  be  found  of  advan- 
tage. Long  ago  the  American  papers  were  full  of  accounts  of 
General  Pleasanton's  vinery  and  its  roof  of  purple-tinted  glasB. 
Now  I  have  come  across  the  following  in  an  American  paper  : — 
'^  Professor  Sachs,  the  great  German  lK)tanist,  has  discovered  that 
the  ultra  violet  and  invisible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  especially 
promote  the  development  of  flowers,  the  growtn  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  when  the  rays  are  suppressed,  although  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant  is  very  luxuriant."  When  practical  men 
went  io  see  General  Pleasanton*s  Grapes,  they  found  a  larse  crop — 
a  larger  and  better  one  than  the  General  couli  produce  undfir  wmte 
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glass,  bat  tho  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not  what  our  Merediths, 
Thomsons,  Wildsmiths,  Golemans,  and  Castles  can  obtain,  so  the 
idea  fell  to  the  ground.  But  if  the  most  celebrated  of  physiologists 
and  histologists — Sachs — is  right,  there  was  something  in  General 
Pleasantou^s  idea  after  all. 

Speaking  of  light,  I  remember  the  late  Dr.  W.  Siemens  asserted 
that  the  electric  light  had  the  same  effects  on  vegetation  as  solar 
liffht,  and  he  attempted  to  prove  its  efficiency  for  forcing  purposes. 
"Sow  1  hear  of  the  ghastly  destruction  of  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and 
ether  choice  decorative  vegetation  in  the  electric-lighted  conserva- 
tories in  Russia  and  also  in  Pari^.  Nature  is  jesdous,  and  time 
brings  in  his  *^  whirligig  of  revenges  *'  after  all. 

Moving  Forward. — Now  that  some  of  us  are  pushing  on  the 
movement  in  favour  of  English  plant  names,  as  additions  useable 
in  co-operation  with  the  Latin  Uiimes,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  our 
German  cousins  are  also  agitating  in  favour  of  their  own  tongue 
instead  of  Latin  as  used  for  prescriptions.  "A  Berlin  contem- 
porary informs  its  readers  that  the  famous  surgeon,  Dr.  Esmarch, 
18  the  leader  of  an  attack  upon  '  Apothecaries'  Latin,*  and  he  is 
supported  in  this  campaign,  on  behalf  of  common  sense  in  medicine, 
by  several  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  medical  professors 
in  Germany.  He  asks  why  a  foreign  tongue  should  still  be  em- 
ployed by  physicians  in  writing  their  prescriptions  when  a  general 
expulsion  of  foreign  terms  and  phrases  and  the  substitution  of 
their  German  equivalents  has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
pharmaceutical  lexicon  is  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  doctors  and 
chemists,  so  as  to  assist  them  in  prescribing  and  making  up  pre- 
scriptions in  the  tongue  understood  by  the  people." 

Berry-ueakino  Pernetty.\s — "The  Pernettya  is  a  very 
pretty  small-leaved  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  small  white  Heath- 
like  fiowers  in  early  summer,  followed  by  the  bright  berries,  which 
give  the  plant  a  very  ornamental  appearance  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  which  were  often  retained  till  succeeded  by  the 
flowers  the  following  season.  It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since 
the  first  seedlings  were  raised  by  Mr.  L.  T.  IHivis  in  the  Ogles 
Grove  nursery  at  Hillsborough,  Go.  Down,  from  Pernettya  angusti- 
folia,  the  hardiest  and  best  free-fruiting  variety  of  Pernettya 
mucronata  then  in  cultivation,  which  produced  •several  distinct 
sorts,  varying  considerably  in  foliiqze,  nabit,  and  colour  of  the 
berries.  From  the  most  promising  of  these  another  lot  of  seedlings 
was  grown,  and  so  on  from  subsequent  raisings,  till  a  collection  has 
now  been  produced  of  very  great  merit,  for  variety,  hardiness,  and 
free-fruitiiuf  character.  The  varieties  of  Pernettya  mucronata 
will  succeed  in  any  good  light  soil,  but  prefer  an  open  situation,  if 
not  exposed  too  much  to  cold  east  or  north  winds.  Their  berries 
are  quite  harmless,  and  although  not  palatable,  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity." 

The  above  is  Mr.  Davis*s  own  account  of  these  charming  little 
shrubs,  and  the  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  :— 
P.  mucronata  alba,  profuse  white  berries,  tinged  flesh  on  the  sunny 
side  ;  P.  m.  atro-coccinea  (small-leaved),  bright  crimson  berries  ; 
P.  m.  camea  nana,  dwarf,  flesh  pink ;  P.  m.  lilacina  macrocarpa, 
large  puce- coloured  fruits ;  P.  m.  macrocarpa,  large  crimson  berries ; 
P.  m.  sanguinea,  crimson  red,  approaching  scarlet.  Mixed  seedlings 
are  very  pretty. 

Colour  Effects. — ^The  author  of  the  paragraph  quoted  below 
from  the  ^*  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  says  "  in  what  way  animals 
are  affected  by  colour  is  not  very  well  understood,''  but  supposing 
that  man  is  a  red-coated  animal,  and  that  he  goes  into  a  meadow 
containing  a  '*  gentleman  cow,"  I  believe  it  is  etiquette  for  one  of 
them  to  retire.  This  one  animal  does  in  deference  to  the  other. 
It  is  the  man  who  retires.  Flying  is  not  difficult  sometimes! 
*'  There  are  some  other  curious  things  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  affected  by  colours  as  well  as  the  human 
sight.  We  are  all  familiar  with  what  is  termed  colour-blindness 
and  the  unexpected  results  that  sometimes  attend  it ;  but  colour- 
sound  is  something  which  has  received  much  less  investigation. 
How  much  or  in  what  way  animals  are  affected  by  colours  is  not 
yery  well  understood ;  but  the  subject  has  been  investigated 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  influenced  by  them,  and  the  future 
will  probably  bring  out  some  surprising  results  to  the  one  who 
shall  thoroughly  cultivate  this  comparatively  unexplored  fiold  of 
research."  It  is  a  well  known  and  most  remarkable  fact  that  some 
blind  persons  have  the  nerve  centres  at  their  finger  tips  so  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  that  they  can  actually  and  infallibly  recognise 
various  colours  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Blacklock,  a  celebrated 
Scottish  poet  of  his  day,  possessed  this  ability  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  tradition  tells  of  a  noted  silk  buyer  who  was  the  very  reverse 
of  colour-blind,  although  what  is  usually  termed  sightless  or  blind. 
A  visitor  the  other  day  was  looking  at  Laelia  anceps,  and  startled 
me  by  saying  it  was  of  a  lovely  blue  colour !  He  could  sae  all 
coloursexcept  red, so  that  to  him  purple  flowers  appeared  as  blue  one«. 

Flower  Fragrance. — Nothing  in  a  garden  of  beaiutif  ul  flowers 


is  so  subtly  delicate,  so  deliciously  satisfying  to  cultured  people,  as 
the  fragrance  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  Fragrance  is  an  open  book 
that  evervbody  reads  a  little,  but  it  is  mainly  written  in  faint 
hieroglyphics  that  nobody  can  understand.  Scent  and  flavour  are 
not  reproduceablo  in  words  or  in  pictures.  You  must  in  the  main  . 
go  to  Nature  for  them  diiect,  always  if  you  want  them  of  the  best* 
I  believe  coal  tar  and  rotten  cheese  and  cowdung  and  other  nasty 
unmentionable  things  do  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  mimic  the 
flower  odours  pretty  well,  just  as  vanilla  is  made  from  Pine  tree 
sawdust,  and  indigo  from  I  know  not  what.  Science  is  baffled  so- 
far  by  sweet  smells.  "  It  has  been  shown  that  the  odoriferous 
molecule  of  Musk  is  infinitessimally  small.  No  power  has  yet  been 
conceived  to  enable  the  human  eye  to  see  one  of  tfie  atoms  of  the* 
Musk,  yet  the  organs  of  smell  have  the  sensitiveness  to  detect  one. 
Their  smallness  cannot  even  be  imagined,  and  the  same  grain  of 
Musk  undergoes  absolutely  no  diminution  in  weight.  A  simple 
drop  of  the  oil  of  Thyme  ground  down  with  a  piece  of  sugar  and  a 
little  alcohol  will  communicate  its  odour  to  25  gallons  of  water. 
Haller  kept  for  forty  years  paper  perfumed  with  1  grain  of 
ambergris.  After  this  time  the  odour  was  as  stronpf  as  ever* 
Bordenave  has  evaluated  a  molecure  of  camphor,  sensible  to  the 
smell,  to  2,262,684,000th  of  a  grain.  Boyle  has  observed  that  one 
drachm  of  assaf  oetida  exposed  to  the  open  air  had  lost  in  six  days  the 
eighth  part  of  a  grain,  from  which  Keill  concludes  that  in  one 
minute  it  had  lost  l-69-220th  of  a  grain."  This  is  most  interesting, 
and  I  need  scarcely  ask  why  we  find  musk  in  rats  and  in  oxen,  a» 
well  as  in  our  own  familiar  "  Musk  pUnts  ?'*  Everybody  knows 
the  story  of  the  old  woman's  test  for  "  a  real  princess."  She  wa» 
to  sleep  on  the  uppermost  of  fifteen  feather  beds,  and  the  beldame 
hid  placed  a  Rose  petal  once  folded  between  the  two  lowermost  beds* 
"  There  !"  said  she,  "if  she  is  a  real  princess  of  our  line  she  will 
I  ot  sleep  a  wink,  and  in  the  morning  will  complain  of  the  ruckled 
up  style  of  our  bed-making."  We  want  a  delicate  sensitiveness  of 
this  kind  to  appreciate  perfume,  especially  such  subtleties  as  the 
odour  of  "  the  Strawberry  leaves  a-aying,**  or  the  bursting  of  the 
L'me,  Cherry,  and  Chestnut  buds  in  spring.  In  a  word  we  mos^ 
have  a  smeller-garten  and  cultivate  our  noses.  As  it  is  the  manufac- 
turing chemist  can  make  us  swallow  anything  he  likes  under  old 
familiar  names.  Beetroot  spirit  is  gin,  rum,  sherry,  whiskey,  or 
brandy,  just  as  he  likes,  and  all  done  by  a  few  added  drops  of 
colouring,  scent,  and  flavouring  from  a  bottle.  Artificial  eggs  and 
Nutmegs,  and  Singapore  Pine  Apple  made  from  Turnips  fron^ 
Sweden,  are  mere  tiifles  to  him. 

Bedding  Out. — ^I  believe  it  is  now  considered  heresy  and  schisn* 
to  breathe  the  once  sacred  name  of  bedding  out,  but  that  good  old 
custom  as  rightly  used  is  not  quite  banished  as  yet  from  our 
gardens,  nor  ^mH  it  be  for  jdl  time  to  come.  Bedding  out  is  "  not 
for  an  age  but  for  all  time."  We  need  not  go  to  Heckfield  Place  tOi 
see  Mr.  Wildsmith's  beautiful  flower  beds ;  the  best  place  to  seep 
bedding  out  is  in  the  now  many  good  gardens  in  which  hardy  plants^, 
herbaceous  and  alpine,  are  the  vogue.  You  must  tread  softly  in 
such  places,  and  there  is  a  particular  language  or  shibboleth,  only 
current  in  the  parterres  of  the  good  people  to  whom-  it  has  become 
a  fetich,  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  It  is  a  change  of  nanaefr 
rather  than  a  change  of  systems,  and  what  in  Lobelia  and  seaside 
Cineraria  once  was  "  a  bed  "  is  now  called  "  an  arrangement "  by 
the  votaries  of  hardy  flowers.  But  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  folly  ; 
it  is  like  playing  at  soldiers  or  at  whist  with  a  dummy — ^very 
amusing  and  instructive  as  far  as  it  goes.  Formerly  in  the  sprin||^ 
days  we  used  to  have  orderly  beds  of  Crocus,  Squills  and  Lris,  or 
dwarf  Daffodils,  easily  cultivated  and  easily  protected ;  but  now 
these  bulbs  are  grouped,  massed,  or  arranged  on  the  grass,  the 
arrangement  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  being  a  vexation  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  bulb  dealers  do  not  object  to  it  for  planting  bulbs  by 
thei  cartload  on  ithe  grass  and  in  groups  under  trees,  and  under 
fresh  carpets  \r  very  good  for  trade.    To  quote  the  poet,  they— 


<c 


die 


At  your  LoQrs  do,  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  tbe  Bammer's  rAiD, 
Or,  as  tbe  pearls  of  morniog's  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  fonnd  ajaio.    " 

How  TO  Baise  Fixe  Flowers. — There  are  two  ready  ways  of 
doing  this — good  cultivation  and  judicious  cross-fertibsation,  or 
cross-breeding  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Good  cultivation  in  the 
open  air — i.e.,  for  hardy  flowers,  consists  in  deep  digging  and  ample 
supplies  of  well-rotted  manure  or  of  fresh  cowdung  to  the  soil.  On 
some  soils  lime  is  an  advantage,  and  on  all  soils  soot  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  of  manures  if  dug  into  the  soil  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  incorporated. 

Indoors  and  in  pots  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  driedf 
cow  manure  forms  a  compost  in  which  nearly  all  quick-growing  or 
sof  twooded  plants  do  well.  It  should  be  made  verv  firm  around 
the  roots  at  the  last  potting,  and  the  best  way  of  ap^ly^ng  manure 
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to  pot  plants  is  in  the  shape  of  mannre  water — i.e.j  manure  in  a 
liquid  state.  Standen's  or  <5lay*s  Fertiliser  are  very  strengthening 
to  Pelargonioms,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  quick- 
growing  things,  but  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  all  bulbous  plants  are 
ruined  by  it,  and  these  should  only  receive  good  water  in  which 
<x>w  manure  has  been  dissolved.  Liquid  manure  is  best  made  by 
putting  the  manure  and  soot  into  a  canvas  bag,  and  then  sinking  it 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tub  or  tank,  so  that  a  clear  filtered  and  not  too 
«trong  an  infusion  is  obtained.  Weak  and  often — i.0.,  every 
alternate  watering — ^is  the  best  way  of  applying  liquid  manure,  and 
this  only  when  the  soil  \&  full  of  roots. 

Improving  Fine  Flowebs. — ^When  an  amateur  has  acquired  the 
knack  of  growing  his  favourite  flowers  to  perfection,  he  may  add  to 
lua  pleasure  by  still  further  improving  and  varying  them  by  cross- 
fertilisation.  Most  flowers  have  a  green-headed  pin  in  the  centre 
communicating  with  the  seed  vessel,  and  this  is  the  style,  the  green 
tip  being  the  stigma,  to  which  the  pollen  of  other  flowers  may  be 
iippUed  with  a  wet  camel-hair  pencil  or  brush.  The  pollen,  or 
feitilising  dust,  is  contained  in  the  anthers  or  yellow-beaded  fila- 
ments which  stand  around  the  central  point  or  the  flower.  To 
<srofl8-fertilise  flowers  successfully  one  may  grow  the  seed-bearing 
plants  at  home,  and  get  the  pollen  from  flowers  grown  by  flower- 
loving  friends  elsewhere,  or  it  may  be  obtained  from  one's  own 
flowers,  but  never  from  the  seed-bearing  plant.  Pollen  should  be 
•obtained  from  the  best  habited  varieties,  and  seed  should  be  saved 
-from  the  varieties  that  are  large  and  richlv  coloured,  and  in  both 
cases  from  well-grown  plants.  In  this  way,  by  careful  and  constant 
<3ro68-fertilisation  and  good  culture,  every  amateur  may  soon  possess 
yaloable  races  or  strains  of  the  flowers  he  likes  best.  The  point 
18  to  decide  on  improving  what  you  can  already  grow  to  perfection. 
Primroses,  Auriculas,  Narcissus,  or  what  not[  and  then  begin  to 
<aross-breed  only  the  finest  varieties. 

Coal  Tar  and  Cement. — ^Let  us  begin  with  the  tar.  I  often 
ironder  this  is  not  more  generally  used  by  gardeners  and  amateurs 
and  oottacers  who  have  either  wood  or  ironwork  around  them  de- 
serving 01  preservation  from  rot  or  rusty  decay.  It  is  as  cheap  as 
^irt,  cheaper  in  the  end  than  dirt  and  neglect  prove  to  be. 
Wherever  wooden  labels  or  stakes,  posts,  &c.,  are  usea,  the  part  in- 
tended to  go  into  the  earth  should  be  first  charred,  then  dipped  in 
coal  tar,  then  dusted  over  with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  ana  they 
irill  last  three  times  as  long  as  those  not  so  treated.  But  this  is 
not  all,  for  it  has  been  stated  in  the  paper  above  cited — ^*  The 
coating  of  brick  and  wooden  structures  with  coal  tar,  as  a  rough 
and  ready  means  of  preserving  them  from  the  action  of  damp,  luis 
been  common  from  the  earliest  days  of  gas  industry.  It  has  also 
been  usual  in  chemical  works  to  protect  the  stones  used  in  the  con- 
litmction  of  acid  tanks,  &c.,  by  a  preliminary  soaking  in  heated  tar. 
Bat  the  great  improvement  in  strength  and  impermeability  to 
moisture  which  results  from  the  simple  operation  01  boiling  bricks 
and  stones  in  gas  tar  is  certainly  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should 
be.  Professor  Lunge,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  ^  Coal  Tar 
and  Ammonia,'  draws  attention  to  the  subject,  and  indicates  several 
iiseful  applications.  He  points  out  that  drain  and  roofing  tiles, 
which  are  quite  porous  and  brittle  aa  they  leave  the  kiln,  may  be 
rendered  absolutely  watertight  and  much  stronger  by  immersion 
in  a  bEith  of  hot  tar.  Building  stones  are  greatly  improved  by 
similar  treatment ;  and  for  many  purposes  the  dead  black  colour 
which  results  is  an  advantage  rather  than  an  objection.  The  tar 
should  be  deprived  of  water  and  its  most  volatile  oils  ;  and  to  pro- 
•duce  good  results  the  bath  must  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
at  least  100''  C.  The  articles  to  be  treated  should  be  thoroughly 
<hied  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tar  for  some  time." 

Cement.t— Useful  as  is  coal  tar,  cement  is  almost  of  more  im- 
^rtance  to  all  good  gardeners.  Tou  can  do  anythinff  with  cement 
if  you  will  only  try.  Even  rotten  parts  of  the  wooawork  of  hot- 
houses filled  and  drawn  with  cement  last  almost  as  long  as  new 
repairs  by  a  carpenter.  Common  wooden  stages  can  be  lined  with 
cement,  and  so  made  watertight  and  damp-proof.  Edgings,  piers 
cr  supports,  steps,  concrete  slabs,  and  all  sorts  of  rockwork  can  be 
most  effectively  produced  in  cement.  Bare  walls  covered  with 
common  gas  coke  stuck  on  and  coloured  with  cement  form  pretty 
'ferneries.  Concrete  pieis  or  supports  are  readily  made  with  clean 
mashed  gravel  or  stones,  or  coke  and  cement.  You  can  model  any- 
thing in  this  plastic  material,  and  the  only  tools  are  thin  firm  mould- 
ing boards,  a  trowel,  and  a  big  paint  brush  to  soften  off  and  smooth 
siurfaces  or  to  form  water  worn  boulders,  &c.,  ad  infinitum,  A 
handy  man  in  a  garden  can  do  wonders  with  these  cheap  and  simple 
materials. — Doctor's  Boy. 


behaviour,  some  varieties  more  than  others,  and  although  much  has 
been  written  detailing  the  real  or  fancied  causes,  it  is  unfortunately 
far  from  uncommon,  hence  any  information  likely  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  must  be  of  service  to  many  readers  of  the 
Journal.  We  are  frequently  told  to  keep  our  Peach  borders  moist 
through  the  winter,  or  when  the  trees  are  at  rest.  It  is  very  good 
advice,  but  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  the  buds  falling,  as  I 
have  many  times  proved ;  indeed  I  can  go  further,  and  say  that, 
provided  the  wood  be  thoroughly  ripe,  a  Peach  border  may  become 
very  dry  and  not  a  bud  be  lost. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  to  take  charge  of  some  Peach  trees  which, 
partiy  from  their  position  and  partly  from  neglect,  had  become  so  dry 
that  it  was  impossible  to  moisten  the  soil  more  than  an  inch  below 
the  surface.  One  reason  for  this  was,  they  were  planted  on  a  level 
with  the  front  sash  of  a  lean-to  house,  so  that  what  little  water 
had  been  given  quickly  ran  off  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  which  was 
2  feet  6  inches  below  them.  There  bad  been  no  fruit  for  some 
years  past ;  the  buds  fell  every  spring.  The  treies  made  very  littie 
wood,  but  that,  which  was  small  and  wiry,  was  every  autumn  well 
set  with  fruit  buds,  notwithstanding  that  red  spider  had  devoured 
the  foliaffe  by  the  middle  of  September.  We  tied  the  trees  to  the 
roof,  undermined  them,  and  wheeled  the  soil  to  thn  earden,  which 
after  a  winter's  rain,  was  found  as  dry  as  dust  3  inches  below  the 
surface.  After  putting  the  drainage  right  the  trees  were  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  floor,  the  space  was  filled  with  fresh  loam,  well 
watered,  and  the  surface  mulched  with  littery  manure.  Not  a  bud 
fell  the  following  spring,  and  we  secured  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  not  to  recommend  border  drought,  but  to 
show  that  Peach  borders  may  become  very  dry  without  the  trees 
losing  their  buds,  and  that  dryness  at  the  roots  is  not  always  the 
cause  of  buds  falling.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  means 
had  not  been  taken  to  supply  moisture  before  the  trees  started  the 
buds  Kould  have  fallen  in  shower?,  as  they  had  done  in  previouf 
vears  ;  hence  the  lesson  is,  always  thoroughly  soak  the  borders 
before  starting  Peach  trees. 

Immaturity  of  the  wood  is  generallv  the  cause  of  buds  falling, 
so  that  any  information  likely  to  help  us  to  secure  thoroughly 
ripened  shoo.ts  is  valuable.  According  to  my  experience  the  very 
worst  form  of  house  for  early  forcing  is  a  span-roof  with  fixed 
sashes,  and  the  best  is  a  lean-to  with  a  south  aspect  and  portable 
lights.  I  have  always  found  Peach  wood  ripen  best  when  the 
lights  can  be  tiUcen  off  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and 
especially  so  with  early  forced  trees.  As  long  as  there  are  leaves 
the  trees  must  be  kept  syrincced  in  houses  with  fixed  lights,  in  order 
to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  and  that  of  necessity  creates  a  condition 
in  the  house  more  favourable  to  the  growth  than  to  the  ripening  of 
Peach  shoots.  If  some  experienced  correspondents  would  discuss 
this  subject  further  they  would  be  doing  valuable  work.-^.  H  W. 


NOTES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than  to  have  a  fine  promise  of 
blossom,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  started  to  see  the  buds 
fall  in  showers.    Early-forced  Peach  trees  are  notorious  for  such 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

Mb.  6.  Abbet,  in  his  Very  excellent  articles  on  Asparagus  in  last 
yearns  Journal,  August  to  October,  advises  sowing  or  planting  on  ridges 
3  feet  apart ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  his  paper  in  the  Journal  for 
September  Ist.  page  191,  last  volume,  he  says,  "  Let  the  height  of  the 
ridges  be  as  before  stated,"  but  I  find  he  has  omitted  giving  the -height 
of  the  ridges.  As  I  am  thinking  of  sowing  a  good  piece  this  spring  I 
should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  Mr.  Abbey  will  rectify  the  omission  in  your 
next  issue. — K.  J.  A. 

I  AM  obliged  to  "  K.  J.  A."  for  directing  attention  to  my  having 
omitted  to  state  the  height  of  the  ridges  at  the  respective  distance  apart 
of  the  rows  and  plants.     In  the  Journal  of  Sept.  1st,  1887,  page  191,  it 
is  stated,  "For  the  18-inch  rows  plant  on  the  flat,"  which  precedes  the 
quotation  of  your  correspondent— viz.,   **  For  the  other  distances  let 
the  height  of  the  ridges  be  as  before  stated."    Now  planting  on  the  flat 
in  the  manner  stated  is  the  key  to  the  ridge.    There  is  clearly  no  ridge 
made  before  planting,  but  one  is  made  by  doing  this  in  the  way  indicated 
— viz.,  "  Stretch  a  line  at  the  required  distance "  (i.<?.,  18  inches  in 
planting  on  the  flat),  "  or  along  the  centre  of  each  ridge,  and  make  a 
sloping  cut  on  both  sides  the  lines  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  where  the 
plants  are  required,"  &c.    "  The  plants  are  placed  astride  the  ridge,  &c., 
to  insure  having  all  the  crowns  level  with  the  surface."    So  far,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  ridge,  but  the  covering  with  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  and 
over  the  crowns  with  a  still  further  2  inches  raises  a  ridge  of  about 
3  inches.    For  sowing  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  the  ridges  should 
be  3  inches  high  for  rows  18  inches  apart ;  6  inches  high  for  rows  3  feet 
apart ;  8  inches  high  for  rows  4  feet  apart ;  and  9  inches  high  for  rows 
44  feet  apart.    In  planting,  the  height  of  the  ridges  would  be,  for  rows 
18  inches  apart  flat,  the  planting  forming  the  ridge  about  3  inches  high  ; 
for  3  feet  rows,  3  inches  ;  for  4  feet  rows,  5  inches ;  and  4  feet  6  inch 
rows,  6  inches.      Covering  with  soil  at  planting  will  raise  the  rows 
directly  over  the  plants  3  inches,  and  taking  out  the  soil  from  the  space 
between  the  rows  for  covering  the  roots  and  crowns  will  correspondingly 
increase  the  height  of  the  ridges,  it  being  further  increased  by  the  ope- 
ration being  performed  from  the  sjKices  between  the  rows — i.e.,  the 
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gronnd  Ib  sunk  hy  treadlnK  in  tbe  spocea,  whilst  where  the  plants  or 
rowH  ore  it  ia  not ;  therefore  the  ridgea  ace  more  pronoanced  in  practice 
than  they  would  appear  to  be  from  the  heights  glTen. 

I  would  take  the  Opportunity  afforded  of  sUting  that  another  seaaon 
haa  proved  the  adrantage  of  growing  Asparagua  on  the  rldge-and- 
increaaed-distance  sjrXera.  It  ia  the  onlj  way  to  grow  beada  of  the 
size  and  quality  enabling  the  grower  to  compete  Bucceasfully  with 
imported  produce.  Its  cultlration  on  the  line*  indicated,  with  the 
utilisation  of  material  within  the  reach  of  all,  would  result  in  aa  fine 
Aaparagua  being  grown  in  England,  particularly  in  the  sandy  semi- 
allaTial  soils  of  Beds  and  Hunts,  or  the  light  fen  soil  of  LiQcolnahire, 
BB  in  any  part  of  the  world,  size,  nutritive  quality,  and  freahneas 
being  the  testa  of  merit. — G.  Abbey. 


BriNn  or  thk  Wbbk.  — To^y  CTbunday)  the  Ro^'sl  Society 
meets  at  iJSO,  and  tbe  Llnneau  floeiety  at  8  p.u.  On  Monday,  Harcb  Bth, 
the  Q«iieml  Committee  of  tbe  National  Chrynnthemum  Society  will 
bold  *  meetitm  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
Haroh  7th,  tbe  Society  of  Arts  has  a  meeting. 

-  Pbofbbbor  I.  Baillie  Balpous  of  Oxfobd  has  been  elected 
to  tbe  Chaiiot  Botany  In  the  UniTcraity  of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  tbe 
de*th  of  Dr.  A.  Dickson.  Hr.  Balfour  is  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  Hntton  Balfonr. 
who  Oiled  Uie  tame  chair  for  so  many  yean  prior  to  Mr.  Dfckson. 

Ix  tbe  South  of  England  the  weaUier  haa  been  extremely  cold 

and  dull  with  keen  nortb-eaat«rly  winds,  and  last  week  snow  fell  on 
seveial  days,  accnmnlating  in  some  districts  to  a  considerable  depth.  On 
Friday  last  week  in  several  gardens  aroand  tbe  metropolis  a  tempeiatnie 
of  16°  was  recorded. 

The  Wkathbb.— "  B,  D.,"  writing  from  Scotland,  say*—"  The 

week  ending  the  27th  inst.  bas  beea  the  coldest  of  tbe  seaaon.  There 
has  been  ito  Intense  f roet,  from  1°  to  1°  nl),'htly,  [and  last  ntgbt  the 
tbennometa  stood  at  33°  ;  but'  a  piercing  K.G.  wind  has  prevailed,  and 
■now  sboirerB  has  been  occurring  over  the  conntiy.  In  some  places 
roads  are  still  blocked,  and  in  the  south-eastern  counties  drifts  of  6  feel 
an  reported.  The  low  grounds  in  South  Perthshire  are  all  but  clear, 
•od  there  is  but  little  on  the  lower  bUla  around." 

——  The  Wbathbb  in  Pbakcb. — Mr,  Peter  Barr  writes  to  us  from 
Bayoime,  in  the  aouth  of  France : — "  I  am  here  in  the  midst  of  a  winter 
that  would  be  no  disgrace  to  Scotland,  and  such,  as  1  understand,  has 
not  been  experienced  at  this  time  for  fifty  years." 

Bbdhelb  Ikternatioral  ExaiBiTron,  I66B. — On  Febmarr 

Knd  a  meeting  of  British  exhibitors  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
LondoQ,  the  Bight  Hon.  Folydore  de  Eeyser,  Lord  Mayor,  presiding.  A 
litter  iras  read  from  M.  le  Comte  d'Onltremont,  Commiasaire  General  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  recommendingi  that  anioCBcial  Commissioner 
should  be  appointed  to  facilitata  the  transactions  between  English 
Bxhibftora  and  the  Belgian  Commissioner.  After  a  short  discoasioD  It 
was  Teaolved  that  Mr.  S.  Lee  Bapty  should  be  officially  appointed  as 
nftresentatlve  of  the  exhlbitora  In  tbe  British  Empire  section.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Exhibition  la  expected  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  and 
■ncceaaf  al  one, 

Pabib  Exhibition,  I8S9. — On  the  same  day  a  meeting  was 

held  in  tbe  rooms  of  fbn  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eastcheap,  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  ttken  with  r^^cd  to  British  exhibits  at 
Paris  next  year.  After  considerable  discussion,  in  tbe  course  of  which 
several  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  taking  part  In  the  Exhibition, 
a  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  (hat  ''the  meeting  cooaidered  it 
desirable  the  British  Empire  should  be  adequately  represented  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1869." 

The  Gabdehebb'  Obphan  Fund.— Tbe  ordinary  monthly 

meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Fund  was  held  on  Friday 
night  last.  Present :  Mr.  Q.  Deal  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Barron 
Wynne,  Woodbridge,  Nicholson,  Wright,  Lalug,  Boupcll,  Dean,  Richards, 
Goldring,  Head,  Bates  ;  also  Ur.  Q.  W,  Cummins,  a  provincial  Secretary. 


The  eminent  Belgian  horticnltnrist,  Mr,  Pynaert,  attended  the  meeting, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Chairman.  Since  the  last  meeting 
amounts  of  £46  lis.  6d.  In  donations  and  £18  16s.  in  annual  snbscrip- 
tlons  wete  added  to  the  Fund,  tacludiug  £5  from  the  HortlcuItUMl 
Club.  The  total  sum  promised  to  thedate  of  the  meetingis  lliS  14s.  4d^ 
of  which  £11GB  2a.  6d.  has  been  received.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  P. 
Barroa,  Chiawicit)  will  be  glad  to  receive  oontributioos  vrith  the  view  o* 
preparing  for  tbe  Qist  election  of  orphans,  some  of  which  are  nominated. 
On  the  advice  of  the  sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  Ik 
was  decided  to  have  a  popular  dinner  in  connection  with  the  first 
election  on  July  13th,  and  it  is  hoped  a  large  number  of  provincial 
secretaries  and  their  friends  will  be  able  to  attend  on  the  occasion- 
Their  co^iperation  is  much  valued,  and  their  presence  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  Mr.  J.  Lyne  was  anaolmoasly  appointed  Secretary  forthe 
Wimbledon  district.  Gardeners  who  are  willing  to  help  in  distrieta 
where  local  secretaries  are  not  appointed  are  invited  to  commnnicatd- 
with  iMr.  Barron,  The  subject  of  money  boxes  for  placing  in  suitable- 
positions  was  considered,  but  more  samples  were  thought  necessary  before 
arriving  at  a  decision.  Tbe  question  of  collecting  cards  will  also  receive 
i^refal  attention.  The  sub-Committee  was  re.appointed  to  formulate 
arrangements  for  tbe  anaoal  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  proceeding* 
Hr.  Pynaert  exprened  therpleasure  he  bad  derived  in  being  present  at 
the  deliberations,  and  trusted  that  an  object  so  good,  which  had  no 
parallel  in  Belgium,  would  be  well  supported  in  Great  Britain. 

A  GosBBBPOKDEHT  seudi  OS  some  CiiraBABiA  bloohb  to  "let 

us  see  that  be  does  not  lag  behind  other  bumptious  growers."  We  maj 
suggest  that  the  woid  "  bumptious  "  appears  to  be  somewhat  mis^pUed 
If  It  refers  to  persona  who  have  sent  n*  mnch  better  Cintrarla  blooms 
than  those  before  us,  the  florets  of  which  in  all  the  large  examples  d» 
not  overlap.    A  laced  Primula  accompanying  them  is  very  attractive. 

Bbfebbinq  to  the  reductions  In  the  schedule  of  the  Livek- 

BOOL  H0BTICULTUBA.L  AasociATION  "A  Committeeman"  writes: — 
"  Beapecting  my  report  of  the  annual  meeting,  1  must  remind  Mr.  Baid- 
ney  (see  page  149)  that  it  was  not  written  in  a  '  hurry,' : 
to  which  the  date  of  Its  publication  will  testify,  but  was  I 
a  few  notes  taken  at  the  meeting.  I  distinctly  heard  a  member  inquire 
of  Mr.  Bardney  the  amount  he  would  deduct  from  the  aummet  schedule, 
to  which  he  replied  4105.  This  is  how  the  mistake  originated,  as  I  now 
learn  thii  Is  the  total  amount  proposed  to  be  deducted  from  tbe  thre» 
schedules.  The  resolution  handed  to  the  Chairman  reads  thus  : — '  That 
tbe  prise  money  offered  by  tbe  Committee  for  the  three  Shows  to  be 
held  this  year  (18B8)  be  reduced  by  £105— namely,  £17  on  the  spring 
Show,  £60  from  the  schedule  of  tbe  summer  Show,  and  £35  from  tha 
autumn  Show.'  A  total  by  the  way  of  £103  only."  [We  doubt  It 
further  commnntcatbns  on  this  subject  woald  be  of  general  public 
intereat,]  

GABDENER8'  EDUCATION. 

I  HATE  been  thinking  over  what "  Experientla  docet "  had  to  say  In 
a  recent  number  on  tbe  educational  deficiencies  of  gardeners.  Whilst 
there  can  be  no  gaineaying  the  facts  which  he  places  before  tbe  readers 
of  the  Journal — my  own  experience  coinciding  with  his — I  do  not  think 
gardeners  are  as  a  class  so  bad  as  we  may  Snd  in  many  other  trades.  I 
receive  many  well  vrrltten  communications  from  gardeners,  and  those 
Instances  which  are  of  a  nature  which  would  fail  to  satisfy  tbe  Inspector 
of  an  elementary  achool  are  almost  entirely  lapses  and  mistakes  in  little, 
things,  which  I  suppose  every  Imperfectly  edacated  man  Is  at  times, 
liable  to  fall  into.  They  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  notes  I 
occasionally  receive  from  other  hesd  servants,  and  whose  relations  to 
their  masters  and  miatresees  are  closer  than  those  of  gardeners. 
Accounts  and  estimates  from  local  tradesmen  are  also  composed  In  * 
style  far  inferior  to  what  1  should  expect  from  a  gardener.  Only  last 
sammer  I  received  an  estimate  so  bungled  that  I  was  ashamed  to  preaeni; 
it  at  h^quarters,  and  had  to  point  out  to  tbe  person  estimating  the- 
necessity  of  expressing  himself  at  least  with  clearness.  These  facts  do- 
not,  of  course,  make  the  case  of  gardeners  a  whit  better,  and  if  it  will 
In  any  way  conduce  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  rising  men  who  have  not. 
yet  taken  so  much  paina  to  improve  their  English  as  they  might  do,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  place  tbe  following  remarka  at  their  service. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  may  be  noted  that  board  school  education 
ii,  of  itself,  insufficient.  These  schools  turn  out  good  penmen,  but  that. 
is  tbe  only  part  of  their  code  of  instruction  to  which  the  expression 
"  good  "  will  apply.  It  therefore  becomes  incumbent  on  men  whose 
education  bas  been  derived  from  that  source  to  see  to  it  that  the  other 
neceasary  elements  of  a  fair  education  are  made  good.  Your  corre- 
spondent Is  hard  on  men  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  to  spell 
the  name  of  a  {dant  correctly,  and  wbo  faU  to  pick  up  knowledge  that 
is  lying  directly  under  their  eyes.    But  It  la  just  this  question  of  seeing 
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things  th«t  mftkcs  all  the  difference  betveen  the  man  who  1b  cMntinuBlly 
ftQdiDg  to  hU  stock  of  bnow1ed)»  and  to  his  attainments,  and  his 
neighbour  who  with  the  same  adTantages  never  geta  a  itep  farther 
lorward.  Speaking  from  personai  experience,  I  can  safely  w;  that  I 
tanght  iny»e!f  more  after  I  began  work  than  ever  I  was  taught  at 
*f  ■??  .But  CTen  pereonal  teaching  is  not  sufficient.  Thanks  to  the 
Btnct  editorial  saperrision  which  obtains  in  the  condnctlng  of  the 
Journal,  I  found  that  it  was  possible  to  make  mistakes.  I  was  not  too 
proud  to  ask  the  help  of  a  better  educated  man  than  myself,  who  kindly 
tanght  me  more  ia  the  conrse  of  a  (ew  leuons  than  I  had  taught  myself 
m  many  years.  The  plan  was  a  very  simple  one.  An  essay  was  written 
out,  and  we  went  over  it  together,  the  nsali  being  that  I  found  it 
poBsiblo  to  express  my  thoughts  more  briefly,  more  clearly,  In  more 
simple  langnage,  and,  above  all,  without  these  slight  mistakes  arising 
from  the  wrong  use  of  little  words  which  is  so  prevalent.  A  very  great 
help  to  writing  correctly  is  found  in  a  correct  mode  of  expression  in 
speaking.  I  occasionally  have  letters  from  poisons  In  a  high  social 
position,  which,  correct  enough  in  spelling,  are  badly  written  and  of  the 
poorest  eompoaitioQ.  The  only  reason  I  know  for  the  Utter  fault  is  to 
be  found  io  the  bad  English  spoken  by  the  upper  classes. 

There  Is,  however,  a  point  to  which  "Bxperlentia  docet"  did  not 
allude  to,  and  which  is  of  as  much  importance  as  spelliDg—I  refer  to 
the  pronunciation  of  plant  names.  If  the  name  of  a  p&nt  Is  badly 
spelled  it  will  have  at  least  a  phonetic  approach  to  what  It  ought  to  be, 
bnt  in  the  case  of  pronouncing  It,  it  is  lomeiimes  impossible  to  conclnde 
H  to  what  It  meant  This  applies  In  a  degree  to  specific  and  generic 
names,  but  more  particularly  to  the  names  of  varieties  ;  and  here, 
again,  not  so  much  to  Snglish  cognomens  as  to  those  of  imported  intro- 
ductions. When  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  Hoses,  Oladiolns, 
Chirsanthemnnis,  double  Zonal  and  doable  Ivy  Leaf  Pelargoniums, 
double  Begonias,  besides  the  njunes  of  many  other  flowers  in  smaller 
proportion,  are  French,  and  pronounced  by  the  employers  of  gardeneiB 
as  the  French  do,  how  ridiculous  must  the  attempts  of  gardeners  be 
to  name  theK  to  their  employers  1  French  Itself  is  worth  while  ac- 
quiring so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  It,  for  every  )  ear  brings  gardeners 
into  a  closer  relation  with  French  growers,  and  it  Is  of  much  advantage 
to  be  able  to  consult  their  catalogues,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
their  garden  literature ;  bnt  a  knowledge  of  the  language  does  not 
enable  as  to  speak  it,  and  the  only  wise  method  is  to  simply  ask  those 
who  can  speak  It  to  tell  ns  the  names.  That  is  an  incomparably  better 
nay  than  to  stumble  on  as  so  many  do. 

What  I  would  therefore  advise  young  men  to  do  while  their  minds 
are  still  ia  a  receptive  condition,  and  while  they  have  leisure,  is  to  make 
a  free  use  of  the  pen,  take  notes  of  work  done,  names  of  plants,  and 
descriptions  of  the  same,  write  essays,  and  ask  the  opinion  of  a  well- 
educated  mxa — not  a  schoolmaster— as  to  lanlts.  Teach  yourself  to 
draw  by  compass  and  freehand,  learn  Latin,  and  al>ave  all  French,  and 
in  doing  tbeae  and  In  carrying  out  other  pursuit*  which  you  will  be 
sure  Io  engage  in,  you  will  have  tanght  yoursel  res  to  employ  your  eyes 
to  some  effect  with  honour  to  yoarselves  and  credit  to  your  calling. 

I  have  no  hope  for  the  older  men  t«  whom  "  Eiperientia  docet " 
directs  his  remarks.  They  are  unaware  of  their  failings,  an.)  tberetore 
incapable  of  applyiw  his  atnctnres  to  their  own  cases.— A  Nosth 
Bbitom. 


EASLY  FLOWEDS. 
Mr.  W.  B.  HaRTi.Ai(D  of  Cork  sends  me  N.  poeticns  pnecox,  the  most 
timely  purple-ringed  Daffodil  of  the  "  old  masteis  "— rte.,  Lobel,  Dodoens, 
Gerard,  and  Parkinson.  It  is  lUlian,  and  flower*  very  early  in  a  cool 
sunny  greenhouse  ;  and  along  vrith  it  came  H.  poeticns  anguatifolius,  of 
the  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  which  I  take  to  be  "the  timely  purple  ring"  of  the 
aforesaid  old  writers. 


trumpet),  N.  moschatus  (true),  from  the  V^  d'Arras,  and  ths  whitest 
and  smallest  of  all  the  "  Swan's  Neck,"  or  "  Bent  Head  "  Daffodils.  N. 
(Corbularia)  monophyllus,  the  white  African  "  Hooped  Petticoat,"  or 
"  Crinoline  Daffodil "  is  now  fine  in  pots  In  cold  frame  along  with  N. 
Cyclamineos,».  minimus,  N.  "Saragossa  maiirons,"  a  very  dwarf  and 
floriferous  Daffodil  imported  from  Italy  (Saragossa)  by  Mr.  Ware.  N. 
minuUflorns,  the  smallest  of  all  the  Narcissi,  is  bloominic  here  as  the  gift 
of  Mr.  A,  W.  Tait  of  Oporto,  an  anient  and  snccessful  collector  of 
Spanish  aal  Portuguese  species  of  Narcissi.  This  bonnie  little  gem  is 
much  smaller  than  N.  jnncifoHus,  with  which,  as  a  sub-species,  Mr. 
Baker  quite  rightly  unit«fc  it  in  his  latest  arrangement  of  these  flowers. 
Outside  on  the  open  borders  odd  blooms  of  N.  cycl^mineas,  N.  minnr,  N. 
minimus,  S.  pallidus  prtecoz,  and  N.  minor,  are  in  bloom,  N.  nanus  is 
in  bud,  bnt  much  later  than  usual  this  season,  as  also  is  the  giant  N. 
mazimus.  The  earliest  double  Daffodil  now  showing  coloured  bnds  i^ 
N.  I'  Silver  and  Gold,"  the  N.  albus  anrens  of  Messrs.  Baamaart  k,  Son. 
It  is  similar  to  N.  Telamonius  plenus,  but  has  white  perianth  segments 
interspersed  among  the  deep  yellow  s^ments,  into  which  the  trumpet 
part  of  the  flower  is  divided.  Mr.  Bart  suggested  to  me  long  ago  that 
this  is  "  Gerard's  Double,"  or  the  true  double  Engiish  torai  of  N.  paeudo- 
Narcissus  enlarged  and  developed  by  cnllivallon.  In  other  words  It  is 
simply  the  cultivated  "  phase '^  of  the  little  doable  yellow  N.  pseudo- 
Narcisans  of  Devonshire  and  tlie  hie  of  Wight.  1  have  grown  the  latter 
for  years,  and  as  they  are  now  large  and  bi-colonred  I  believe  Mr.  Barr 
itri^ht. 


have  been  very  fine.  Galanthus  Imperati.  Q.  nivalis, 
G.  nivalis  minor,  0,  nivalis  fl.  pi.,  G.  n.  bracteatug,  G,  Elwesi,  G,  E. 
major,  G.  Melvlllel,  G.  M.  serotinux,  G.  plicatus,  O.  plicatus  major, 
Q.  plicatus  elegans,  aie  all  now  in  bloom.  Our  earliest  Snowdrop  this 
year  flowered  early  in  October.  It  is  supposed  to  be  different  to  the 
type  of  O.  octobrieiiais,  and  came  direct  from  Mount  Hymettus  in 
Greece,  along  with  the  fine  Greek  Anemone  fulgens,  the  true  dark  blue 
A.blanda,  and  a  form  of  Scilla  blfolia,  which  blooms  six  weeks  earlier 
than  the  type— vii.,  In  December  and  January. 

A  pale  turquoise  blue  Grape  Hyacinth  is  now  in  full  flower  here. 
Can  anyone  suggest  a  name  for  it  7  It  is  by  far  the  earliest  form  of 
Mnscari,  and  was  sent  from  South  Europe  a  year  or  two  ^o  by  some 
kind  friend  I  know  not  The  fine  large  twin- blossomed  Le.cojum 
vemum  and  carpathicum  is  now  in  flower,  and  is  the  best  of  all  the 
forms  of  L.  vemum.  It  has  a  very  large  Nareissus-llke  bulb,  while  the 
bulb  of  the  typical  L.  vemum  is  Snowdrop-like,  and  the  smaller  solitary 
flowers  are  green,  not  yellow,  dotted  at  their  apices.  Both  forms  are 
figured  In  the  great  "  Hortus  Eystettensis  (a.S.  1613)  so  that  they  have 
long  been  known  in  gardena.  Blue  Squills  (Scilla  siberica  and  S.  bifolia) 
are  just  peeping,  and  the  "  X«nt«n  Koses,"  as  the  various  forms  of  Helle- 
boms  orientalls,  H.  ulympicus,  U.  atro-rubens,  H.  purpurascens.  H.  col- 
chicuB,  and  H.  gutlatus,  together  wi'.h  the  spotted  Berlin  seedlings,  are 


at  their  best.  I  never  saw  bulbs,  hardy  plants,  and  fruit  trees  so  sturdily 
vigorous,  weli-budded,  and  promising. — F.  W.  BcRBiDGr. 

[The  illustration  (fig.  23)  represents  a  flower  of  the  favourite  early 
Daffodil,  NareisBus  obvallaris,  which  was  excellently  shown  by  Mr.  T.  8. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  at  South  Kensington  early  in  February.  It  is  one  of 
the  N.  psendo-Nareiasus  major  type,  but  is  of  medium  size  with  well* 
formed  brif^t  gold  oorona  and  lighter  perianth  divisions.] 


ABTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOB  PLANT8- 

Ta«.T  artiflcial  manures  are  of  the  utmost  utility  to  plant  growers 
there  is  no  disputii^  i  but  In  regard  to  tholr  various  qualities,  composi- 
tion, and  action  there  is  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Your  correspondent 
Mr,  H.  Dunkin  (on  page  128),  while  admitting  the  convenience  of  such 
plant  food,  seems  to  \ie  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  their  erratic  behaviour 
when  be  says,  "  Where  one  kind  of  manure  is  continued  for  some  weeks 
the  plants  do  not  respand  to  its  stimuhiting  inBuence  so  readily  as  when 
it  was  first  given  ;  when  such  is  the  case  give  a  few  waterings  with  clear 
water,  and  then  apply  some  other  kind  of  manure."  Your  correspondent 
unfortunately  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  loss  of  appetite  on  the  part 
of  the  plant,  unless  he  presumes  that  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  animal  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  a  sameness  of 
food  causes  distaste,  but  such  I  hold  is  not  altogether  the  cose.  Where 
such  occurrences  are  observed  I  should  be  inclinetl  to  doubt  the  cjuality 
of  the  manure.  I  do  not  profess  a  deep  knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  as 
far  as  my  observations  go  I  am  led  to  believe  many  of  the  artificial, 
manufactured,  or  patent  manures — whichever  we  like  to  call  them — 
are  overcharged  with  ammonia-yielding  substances,  which  is  not  a 
manure  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word— merely  a  stimulant  that,  unless 
backed  up  by  something  more  suletantial,  is  apt  to  leave  the  plant  in  a 
very  dcbilitateil  state  after  its  influence  is  expended. 

What  may  be  the  object  of  mixing  Peruvian  guano  with  Clay's  Fer- 
tiliser f    Is  it  simply  on  account  of  economy,  or  to  add  to  the  cfficacj 
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of  the  latter  ? 
consider  it  req 

inclined  to  use  for  pot  plants,  but  for  kitchen  garden  crops,  eapeclallj 
light  sundj  soils,  it  may  bo  used  with  considerable  advantage  ;  biit, 
there  again.  1  nonld  noi  advocate  its  use  alone,  either  sprinkling  it  on 
farmyani  manure,  or  If  that  ie  notpoiwiblc,  using  a  good  proportion  of  some 
cheap  form  of  potash,  kainit  preferably.  Some  market  growers  have 
such  a  prejudice  against  nitrate  of  soda  that  I  know  for  a  fact,  if  any- 
one was  to  offer  to  make  them  a  present  of  a  quantity,  and  apply  it  free, 
they  would  not  have  it ;  as  they  have  experienced  the  exhausting  in- 
fLuencc  it  has  when  used  alone  on  the  soil,  and  also  the  peculiar  action  it 
has  on  heavy  land,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  sali  in  rendering  it 
close  and  of  a  soapy  texture.  But  if  I  wa«  unable  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  farmyard  manure  I  should  not  object  to  using  a  little  nitrate  of  swla, 
but  should  take  the  alUimportant  precaution  of  miiing  some  kainit  with 
It,  and,  it  possible,  adding  some  bonemeal,  or  if  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy 
mature  I  should  give  this  mixture  the  preference  to  farmyard  manure 
lor  some  crops.  The  kainit  famishing  the  potash  would,  in  conjunction 
with  the  anuaonia  yielding  nitrate  of  soda,  produce  as  Dear  a  simple 
plant  food  as  It  is  possible  to  make  cheaply  for  ^neral  purposes. 

In  the  same  way  in  regard  to  plants  In  pots,  if  the  manure  applied 
in  the  first  instance  Is  a  properly  proportioned  combination  of  the 
elements  needed  for  the  plant's  sappbrt,  no  diminution  of  the  plant's 
vigour  will  ensue  even  after  a  protracted  application  ;  but,  on  the  other 
himd,  if  the  so-called  manure  fails  to  have  effect  af  tcr  a  few  appticationa, 
change  of  food  would  cert«inly  be  a  step  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  wiuit 
I  should  call  a  haphazard  one — the  next  sort  of  manure  applied  may 
possibly  contain  the  element  the  previous  one  was  deficient  of.  I  some- 
times think  there  Is  an  anal<^7  between  plant  and  animal  life — 
between  the  way  we  should  treat  a  plant  and  the  way  wc  should  treat 
onrselves.  For  instance,  feed  a  plant  on  strong  ammoniacal  manures, 
ami  tbo  result  will  be  gross  unfruitful  growth.  Treat  the  animal  to  a 
eonrse  of  suKar,  Potatoes,  and  other  staroh-yielding  materialB  :  result,  fat 
and  loose  tissue  will  increase  while  bone  and  muscle  will  decrease.  But 
give  to  the  plant  according  to  its  individual  needs,  ammonia,  potash, 
lime,  &.C.,  In  proper  proportion,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  good 
permanent  results  will  follow. — M.  Coombb,  AtMon  Caurt,  Srittol. 


ETJCHARIS  CULTUBE. 

ClBCUMSTAHCBS  which  I  could  not  avoid  prevented  my  replying 
earlier  to  Mr.  Petttgrew's  stricturei  on  my  note  concerning  the  culture 
of  Eucharia  amazonica.  The  course  of  treatment  which  1  rccoromcnd 
has  produced  results  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature,  or  I  would  not  have 
■ent  it  to  the  Editors  for  publication.  Hr.  Pettigrew  seems  to  think 
there  need  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  plants  in  good  health 
and  those  in  a  sickly  condition — a  surprising  assumption  from  such  an 
experienced  gardener,  for  it  is  well  known  that  plants  in  robust  health 
will  endure  treatment  which  would  soon  kill  their  weakly  aasoeiates. 
Whatever  my  critic  may  affirm  to  the  contrary  the  sight  of  sickly 
Eucbarises  is  far  more  common  than  desirable  in  many  gard''ns,  and  it 
was  with  the  hope  that  it  might  assist  thoxe  in  charge  of  such  that  [ 
penned  my  note.  If  Mr.  Pettigrew  wit!  look  over  my  note  again  he  wilt 
■ee  that  I  do  not  recommenJ  the  plants  to  be  dust  dry  at  any  time  after 
they  are  once  subjected  to  my  treatment,  but  only  to  prepare  them  for 
it.  I  will  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  previously  written  with  regard  to 
waterinr.  Mr,  Hae^art's  prectlcsl  article  In  last  week's  Journal  has 
referred  to  that  sabjtct  in  a  manner  which  must  be  sufficiently  con- 
TlDcing  to  all. 

1  may  have  something  to  say  about  the  "  mite  "  question  in  a  future 
iasne.  and  will  only  suegeat  that  had  Mr.  Pettigrow  adopted  the  treat- 
ment which  I  recommended  with  his  affected  plantEi,  instead  of  con- 
signing them  to  the  fire,  he  might  by  this  time  have  had  a  useful  stock. 
— M.  D. 


In  complying  with  Mr.   Haggart's  request  rcspeciing 

ture  in  which  the  EueliariBeaare  grown  here,  perhaps  it  wiL _, 

to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  house,  and  the  general  arrangement  and 
appliances  for  heat  and  ventilation.  The  house  is  span-roofed,  with  a 
door  In  the  centre  of  each  end,  and  a  walk  round  the  sides.  It  is  CO  feet 
long.  21  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,  with  a  slate  tabl4  In  the  centre 
50  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide,  supported  on  Iron  framework  2  feet  6  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  fioor.  There  are  also  slate  shelves  2  feet  wide 
round  the  sides  of  the  bouse  on  the  same  level,  and  supported  by  iron 
framework  similar  to  the  table.  The  house  is  heated  by  means  of  six 
TOWS  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  on  each  side,  placed  under  the  side 
shelves,  and  the  tables  and  shelves  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  inches 
with  sand  and  pea-gravel  to  maintain  moisture.  The  bonee  is  ventilated 
bath  top  and  sides  b;  means  of  aimultancoua  opening  ventilating  gear. 

The  pots  of  Eucharia  in  question  are  placed  on  the  top  of  large  io- 
verted  flowertiots  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  18  inches  above  the  sur- 
face to  keep  the  outside  leaves  from  lying  on  it,  which  they  would  If 
the  pots  were  placed  on  the  table.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  the  temperature  at  TU"  in 
ordinary  weather  without  makizif  the  pipes  very  hot,  but  in  winter 
when,  the  weather  is  severe  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  drop  to  GO", 
and  to  rise  to  80'  and  90°  in  hot  weather  during  the  summer  with  plenty 
of  air  on.  The  plants,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Journal  before,  receive 
the  same  treatmunt  as  regards  heat  and  moisture  all  the  year  round. 
Thej  nre  never  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  70°  (except  in 
severe  ivcather),  nor  dried  off  and  rested,  with  the  idea  that  this  treat- 


ment will  ripen  the  bulba.  The  temperature  recommended  by  "  U.D." 
In  his  easy  method  of  restoring  languishing  plants  to  vigorous  health 
was  (if  I  mistake  not)  ordinary  stove  heat  Now  if  anyone  was  to  ask 
me  what  was  meant  by  ordinary  "  stove  heat,''  1  certainly  would  say  a 
minimum  of  70°.  Mr.  Haggart  informs  us  that  the  Bncharis  can  be 
restored  to  vigorous  health  In  a  much  lower  temperature  than  this. 
The  sickly  bulbs  he  took  charge  of  some  eight  years  since,  "with 
scarcely  any  leaves,  and  these  were  only  a  few  Inches  long,  spotted, 
wrinkled,  broken,  and  nnhealthj,"  were  restored  to  health  in  a  tempera- 
ture which  often  stood  at  50°,  aiul  in  very  hard  weather  as  low  as  43°. 
I  presume  (indeed  he  says  so)  it  is  because  he  has  not  sufBcient  heat 
power  to  keen  it  h^ber,  or  be  probably  would  not  allow  the  tempera- 
ture "  very  often  "  to  fall  so  low. 

Mr.  Haggart'o  general  treatment  of  theEocharis  consists  In  giving 
the  plants  no  water  for  a  long  time  after  potting — not  until  they  are 
well  started — and  simply  enough  then  to  moisMn  the  soil,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  possible  by  syringing  the  stage  and  the 
pots,  but  singularly  he  never  syringes  the  plants.  The  plants  ate  potted 
as  they  require  It,  and  receive  more  water,  and  occasionally  supplies  of 
liquid  manuretoencourage  them  to  make  growth.  The  sopplyol  water 
is  gradually  discontinued  when  they  seem  to  stop  growing  until  they 
ara  well  ripened. 

Under  the  above  treatment  (which  he  terms  "  the  dry  system  "  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  condemns)  the  bulbe,  with  the  few  short,  spotted, 
wrinkled,  broken,  unbealtby  leaves,  have  filled  lat^e  pots  with  plenty  of 
leaves,  which  now  flower  regularly  three  and  tour  times  a  year,  a  dozep 
pots  producing  no  less  than  600  blooms  in  a  month.  Mr.  Haggart  is  to 
oe  congratulated  on  his  successful  treatment  of  the  plants  in  question, 
but  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  the  bulb*  can  Bower  so  regularly  three 
and  (our  times  a  year,  when  they  are  often  standing  in  such  low  tem- 

Eiatures  as  those  described.  I  am  not  sutpriaed  at  the  number  of 
wers  that  twelve  large  pots  of  healthy  Euchariaes  will  produce,  hot 
it  is  the  cold  treatment  and  the  regularity  witb  which  they  flower  tiiw 
and  four  times  a  year  that  surprises  me. 

I  have  gathered  as  many  as  600  blooms  in  a  week  from  six  of  the 
largest  plants  here,  but  they  are  treated  on  a  much  mora  liberal  system, 
receiving  plenty  of  heat  and  moistnre  at  all  seaaona.— A.  PbttiOBKW, 
Cardiff. 


B03E  BH0W3  IN  188«. 
Jane  30th.— Eltbam  and  Belgate. 
July   3rd. — Bagshot,  Canterbnry,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 
„       1th.— Croydon. 

„        6th.— Bath,  FamiDgham,  Hit«hln,  and  Norwich. 
„        6th. — Sutton. 

„       7th.— Crystal  Palace  (Hational  Hose  Society). 
„      lOth.— Ipswich. 
„      1 1th.— Tunbridge  Wells. 
„      12th.— Winchester. 
„      ITtb.  — Leek  and  Ulverstone. 
„      18th.— Birkenhead. 
„      19th.— Helensburgh. 

„  20th.— Darlington  (National  Boae  Society). 
The  above  list  contains  all  the  Bose  Show  fixtaree  'bat  have  oa  yet 
reached  ma.  In  future  lists  I  shall  be  pleased  to  insert  the  dates  of  any 
other  Rose  Shows  that  I  may  receive,  also  thoee  of  any  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  where  Roses  are  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Show. — 
Edward  HAWLEY,  Rotebank,  Bcrkhamitcd,  HerU. 

THE   WHITE   BASKSIAN   HOSE. 
How  seldom  we  find  this  beautiful  and  thomless  Bose  favoured 
with  a  position  under  glass.     The  only  reason  I 

that  I  think  its  good  qualitie" *  -.(k ..;«.. .i 

and  deliciously  scented  flowi  _  __ 

ber  from  three  to  nine  or  ten,  and  most  useful  little  bunches  thoy  are 
for  so  many  purposca,  such  as  arranging  with  other  flowers  in  vases, 
bouquets,  or  buttonbolcs.  The  plants  are  also  of  easy  culture,  and 
being  of  vigorous  growth  quickly  cover  a  large  space,  are  seldom 
troubled  with  insect*  of  any  kind,  and  if  treated  rightly  will  flower 
as  certainly  and  as  freely  as  the  Bose  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  only  une  without  a  thorn — viz.,  the  Primrose.  At  Preston  Hall  in 
Kent,  a  fine  old  plant  covers  the  roof  of  a  corridor  that  forms  a 
connection  between  the  fruit  houses.  It  is  said  that  this  tree  has 
been  planted  twenty  yeare,  ind  judging  from  the  thickness  of  the 
stem  it  seems  quite  probable,  and  from  its  trailing  branches  I  have  cut 
many  a  basketful  of  flowers.  It  is  planted  in  a  narrow  border, 
but  I  have  no  donbt  its  roots  must  have  found  their  way  some  dis- 
tance from  the  original  Iwrdcr.  I  have  sei^u  trees  growing  in  pots, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  happy  under  such  conditions,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  roots  being  too  much  restricted.  Bankaian  Boses 
will  not  bear  hard  foroing,  but  are  admirably  adapted  fur  planting  In 
cool  Peach  houses  when  the  room  can  Le  spared,  or  in  any  structure 
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^P*it  v*  f^^^^o^se  temperature.  During  the  growing  season  thej 
Bhonld  be  freely  syringed  till  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  which  in  a 
^^  "i^^J^^^.^^^^  generally  do  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
flA^^  V  T?'i°8:  period  is  over  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  that 
nowered  should  be  cut  clean  away,  together  with  any  strong  shoots 
TOt  wanted  for  ^tension,  and  the  medium  sized  growing  shoots  left 
JO  ramble  freely  during  the  summer  months.  In  August  these  should 
^^??  *^"*'  *°^  thinned  whererer  they  appear  too    much 

wowded,  80  as  to  leave  room  for  light  and  air  to  circulate  amongst  them 
and  thoroughly  npen  the  wood.  The  pointe  of  the  shoots  will  not  re- 
quire shortanmg,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  there  is  no  room  for 
extension.  The  shoots  should  then  be  lightly  fastened  to  the  trellis  or 
wail  ^re  and  there,  ]nst  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  but  must  never 
oe  tied  m  closely,  as  it  is  altogether  against  their  rambling  nature. 
J^unng  the  autumn  months  they  should  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
IT  properly  attended  to  at  the  roots  and  brought  on  gradually  at  the 
Dinning  of  the  year,  they  will  flower  from  the  axil  of  almost  every 

l?i'*       ^^:\}  *™  ^"*^»  ^^«  general  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  white 
and  fragrant  blossoms. — H.  Dunkin. 

THE  R03B  GABDBN. 
I^NTINO  Boses  should  be  pushed  on  to  completion  as  quickly  as 
possible,  weather  permitting.  They  thrive  best  in  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  there- 
fore where  the  latter  is  light  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  some  clky  and 
Dmnure  with  It  before  planting.  Do  not  bury  the  stems  of  the  trees 
deeper  than  they  were  before.  Press  the  soU  firmly  about  the  roots  with 
une  reet,  and,  if  standards,  secure  them  to  stiff  gticks.  Afterwards  lay 
on  a  rew  inches  thick  of  short  dung  as  a  surface-dressing,  which  will 
not  only  prevent  frost  penetrating  the  soil,  but  it  will  also  maintain  the 
!«*»  m  a  more  equable  condition  about  the  roots  than  would  otherwise 
06  tne  ^.  Moreover,  the  good  resulting  from  a  mulching  of  this  kind 
?^"1*.  f°?™Sr'  especially  if  it  should  be  a  hot  one,  cannot  well  be 
aver-wtlBoated.  For  beds  I  prefer  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  These 
may  be  planted  about  4  feet  apart  every  way,  and  be  pegged  down 
about  the  end  of  Mareh,  the  suckers  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
pjanta  during  the  summen  being  similarly  treated  in  July  for  autumn 
^Jlt™^-  T?«  following  forty-eight  varieties  may  be  depended  on  for 
cxiubition  and  other  purposes— viz.,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Francois  Miche- 
T  '  Jtorgnente  de  St.  Amand,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Bosieriste 
vt2S^  ^f^'^^l^  ?^'«'  ^^i8  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Victor 
Verdier,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  Willermoss,  John  Bright,  Edouard 
Jlorren,  A.  K.  WiUiams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Magna 
Ohart^Baron  de  Bonstettin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Lacharme, 
iS^x^^^^'  Paul  Neron,  Madame  Bmilie  Fontaine,  Arehduchesse 
^iiizabeth  dAutriche,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Auguste 
aigotard,  Antoine  Ducher,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Nachury,  Madame 
«»bnelle  Luizet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Niphetos,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
7^5  t^l  Btienne  Levet,  Alba  Bosea,  Fisher  Holmes,  Barthelemy 
i^^'  Jerdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  La  Bosi^re, 
tjamlUe  Bernaidm,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Catherine  Mermet,  E.  Y.  Teas. 
JCdoaaid  Andr^,  and  Madame  Th&rese  Levet.— H.  W.  Ward. 

BOSS  GBACB  DARLING. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Machines  Inquiry  on  page  151,  Grace  Dariinjr 
^la»t  year  classed  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  report  as  a  Tea  Rose, 
OBcanse  the  Society  always  accepts  the  raiser's  classification  until  it  is 
»^  to  be  inconect.  Now  that  this  exquisite  Rose,  charming,  and  in 
T^-*^*^,  '^V^®  M  it  is,  has  conclusively  shown  itself  to  be  a  Hybrid 
JU»,  it  wUl,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  exhibited  in  future  as  such.  The 
point,  however,  will  be  authoritatively  settled  this  season  on  the  publi-s 
SilSS^  i**®  Supplement  to  the  National  Rose  Society »8  Catalogue  of 
Selected  Roses.—!  W.  Gibdlestonb. 

MARBCHAL  NIEU 
.!!f';^\  (page  161)  finds  feult  with  the  instructions  given  by"N." 
^•-i?r«^'?  »  Borpnsed  to  find  that  he  advises  no  air  being  given. 
T^ofcTS^^  *\  *  :^'^^^}^  ^  endorsed  by  some  other  rosariaS.  I  do 
?nL^  «  V  »  n  ^\  consider  me  competent  for  this  or  not,  but  I  fully 
S^^  ^'-y  iP«t"»ctions.  Sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  do  far  lei 
^xm  by  raising  the  temperature  than  the  most  careful  gardener  will  do 
wn^tiT^"^*?®  ventilators.  It  would  be  very  warm  Indeed  before  I 
would  open  the  ventilators  of  a  house  of  forced  Roses. 

whi^K  ,^T?  J*'''^^,  t^e  case  of  a  plant  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Reid's  gardens, 
S^f^i  2'  ^?"^»  *^  *  ^®'y  <^""<>^8  P"^'  o*  "  N."  being  wrong  in  hii 
5nrK?>^''*S'^*?^  ^"^'^  ^^^  ^^""^  admitted  may  prevent  mildew,  but  I 
?^  w«i  ^^wv  ??^\?  ^'-  ^^^  »  gardener  is  not  above  taking  advice, 
let  me  suggest  that  half  the  flower  buds  on  his  Mar6c>>al  Niel  be  removed, 
or  it  will  probably  go  after  a  good  many  others,  and  it  will  be  too  late 
then  to  inquire  the  reason  of  its  so  doing.— D.  Gilmoub,  jun. 

I,  LIKE  your  correspondent  "  L.  T.,"  was  a  little  surprised  on  reading 
the  Mticle  by  «N."  on  the  subject  of  ventilation.  I  have  here  under 
my  Charge  a  span-roofed  house  with  the  ends  stonding  east  and  west, 
on  the  north  side  is  planted  two  Marshal  Niel  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 
and  they  now  cover  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  house.  The  plants  are 
only  three  years  old  and  have  made  capital  growth.  I  prune  well  back 
after  flowering.  Some  of  the  growths  are  12  feet  in  length.  The  night 
temperature  m  winter  is  just  what  we  can  get  according  to  the  weather, 
and  ventUation  is  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  when  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  55°.  If  that  dreaded  pest  mildew  does  appear  I  find  no 
dimculty  in  keepmg  it  in  check  by  using  the  mixture  so  often  described 
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in  the  Journal—viz.,  softsoap,  sulphur,  and  a  little  petroleum,  wliich  I 
find  not  only  a  remedy,  but,  better  still,  a  preventive.  Common  sense 
mu.st  be  used  in  ventilating  Bose  houses  as  well  as  any  others  where 
plants  are  grown  under  unnatural  conditions. — W.  W.,  EaH  Yorhs, 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLOBISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas.— As  we  have  now,  we  may  hope,  passed  through  the 
^loomie^t  portion  of  our  winter  and  we  see  things  once  more  l)cginning 
to  move,  I  think  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  good  winter  for  florists 
flowers,  save  that  period  of  s  vere  fog  which  prevailed  throughout 
England,  and  against  which  it  was  needful  to  take  precautions,  as 
damping  off  was  very  prevalent.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  an 
excess  of  autumn  flowering ;  indeed,  the  season  was  not  provocative  of 
that,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  There  are  certain 
varieties  which  will  invariably  do  it  and  others  never  or  seldom,  the 
time  of  potting  makes  no  difference.  Auriculas  have  been  also  slow  to 
move,  and  are  only  just  beginning  to  develope  themselves.  I  have 
discarded  what  used  to  be  a  troublesome  business  at  this  season — ^vlz., 
top  dressing,  and  have  contented  myself  simply  with  stirring  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and,  if  necessary,  filling  in  a  little,  but  this  is  hardly 
needful,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  better  to  have  the  soil  under  the  level  of  the 
pot  than  high  up  in  it,  as  in  watering  you  are  pretty  sure  that  some  will 
run  over.  They  may  be  still  left  in  their  frames  facing  south,  but 
especial  care  will  be  needful  to  cover  up  on  frosty  nights,  as  when  the 
blossom  is  advancing  is  the  worst  time  for  them,  not  that  it  kills  the 
flower  stem,  bat  makes  the  flowers  themselves  crimpled,  destroying  that 
flatness  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  flower. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — I  have  never  seen  mv  small  col- 
lection in  better  health  than  this  year.  Many  of  my  plants  last  season 
failed  to  give  me  stock,  but  of  those  that  did  the  layers  were  good,  not 
too  stron/,  or  what  John  Ball  calls  '*  gouty."  Th^re  has  not  been  the 
slightest  sign  of  spot  or  of  the  Carnation  grub,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  had  to  remove  a  dozen  dead  leaves,  the  plants  having  that  bluish 
green  tint  so  indicative  of  good  health.  The  heap  of  compost  for  potting 
them  has  been  for  some  time  under  a  glass  roof,  but  open  at  all  sides  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  have  the  influence  of  the  frost.  This  must  be  turned  over 
several  times  yet  before  being  used,  and  a  careful  look  out  kept  for 
worms  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  yellow  wireworm,  which  in 
a  day  will  destroy  our  finest  plants.  As  they  will  now  be  pushing  into 
growth  more  water  may  be  given,  but  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  dryness  than  over-moisture.  Air  should  be  given  to  them  night  and 
day,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Auriculas  in  case  of  frost  the  frames  should 
be  covered  with  matting  or  some  other  warm  material.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  see  what  pots  are  required,  and  if  any  are  wanted  to  get  them  in 
and  have  them  all  well  cleaned  and  ready  for  use.  The  broken  pots  for 
drslnage  should  also  be  clean,  as  nothing  can  be  too  sweet  or  clean  for. 
the  pr^uction  of  good  flowers  and  healthy  plants.  Where  the  com- 
post has  not  been  already  prepared  it  should  be  got  ready  now — ^two 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  old  manure, 
with  some  road  grit  or  chareoal  to  keep  it  open.  The  hop  growers  about 
here  make  their  own  charcoal  for  drying  the  hops,  and  i  find  that  the 
refuse  of  this,  the  smaller  pieces,  with  the  sand  used  for  banking  up  thcf 
fire,  makes  a  capital  ingreaient  for  this  and  many  other  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — ^I  forbear  making  any  notes  on  these,  as  so 
much  advice  is  given  to  growers  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  Now  will 
be  the  time  to  luld  to  stock,  but  really  the  multitude  of  new  varieties 
makes  it  very  perplexing  as  to  what  to  choose.  This  I  muBt  leave  to 
other  hands. 

Gladiolus. — ^Although  next  month  will  be  the  time  for  planting 
the  corms,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  preparation  for  it  this  month. 
Collections  should  be  looked  over,  and  where  any  deficiencies  are  detected 
now  is  the  time  to  supply  them,  as  the  corms  were  well  ripened  last 
autumn.  I  find  that  they  are  keeping  well,  and  plump.  Some  few, 
such  as  Shakefipeare  and  Horace  Vernet,  are  beginning  to  move,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  in  a  quiet  state.  It  will  be  easy,  where  the  beds  are 
marked  out  and  measured,  to  calculate  how  many  corms  are  required. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  if  the  corms  are  of  good  size  they  may  be  cut 
into  two,  and  thus  the  stock  doubled.  Some  writers  have  expressed  a 
prejudice  against  doing  this,  but  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  my  best  blooms  and  corms  were  the  produce  of  cut  corms.  I 
have  even  successfully  cut  one  into  three. 

Pansiks  in  Pots. — I  have,  February  11th,  just  completed  iwtting 
my  small  stock,  as  I  think  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  grow- 
ing them.  You  may,  of  course,  grt>w  them  in  beds,  but  then  you  have 
to  reckon  with  the  severity  of  the  weather,  drenching  rains,  severe 
frost,  &c.,  and  if  the  winter  be  a  hard  one  your  Pansy  bed  will  present 
rather  a  dilapidated  appearance  by  this  time,  unless  you  are  in  a 
favourable  locality,  and  then  when  your  plants  begin  to  grow  and  to 
show  bloom  look  out  for  slugs,  ravenous  after  their  long  fasting,  and 
ready  to  devour  foliage,  blooms,  or  anything  that  comes  in  their  way. 
Moreover,  to  one  a  septua$(enarian,  it  is  an  immense  advantage  not  to 
have  to  stoop  over  them  to  examine  their  beantv.  They  are  now  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  light  of  which  is  tilted  to  mrmit  plenty  of  air.  There 
they  will  remain  until  they  are  removed  next  month. 

Boses. — Here,  again,  such  copious  directions  are  continually  given 
about  the  culture  of  Boses  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much 
about  them,  but  it  may  be  well  to  aRsure  growers  that  if  they  find 
vacancies  in  their  oeds  they  may,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  plant 
now,  especially  if  they  can  procure  them  from  a  nursery  near  at  hand. 
Some  I  of  the  best  blooms  of  Ter  Boses  that  I  remember  seeing  were 
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■hown  from  plants  what  had  been  planted  out  in  May.  In  Bomii  forward 
diatricta  praning;  will  talie  place  now,  but  in  ireneral  it  is  better  to  defer 
that  operation  until  March.  The  mulching  had  better  still  be  left  on 
the  buds,  for  although  much  f mat  ia  not  to  be  expected,  yet  it  ta  better 
to  err  on  the  rafe  eide. 

RANUSCCLU8.— The  12tli  of  Februarj  was  generally  (loneidered  the 
orthodox  day  to  plant  Peraian  Rauiirculus.  I  managed  to  »et  wine  in 
yesterday,  the  10th,  and  to-day  It  has  been  very  wet.  In  planting  tbpm 
U  !i  necessary  tn  be  very  careful  as  lo  the  depth  at  which  they  ai'e 
pat,  U  inch  being  the  exact  depth  that  suits  them.     It  is  better  to 

Elant  firmly,  for  t^ere  is  the  less  chance  of  worms  displacing  thnm,  which 
one  of  the  great  annoyancea  in  tbcir  culture. 
There  are  other  florirts'  flowers,  auch  aa  the  Dahlia  and  the  Ilolijhock, 
which  I  have  not  mentione<l  because  I  do  not  myself  (trow  them,  and  I 
like  simply  to  notice  tbo«a  I  do  grow,  and  1  would  also  add  that  I  grow 
not  for  exhibition,  but  for  raj  own  pleasure  ;  although  I  am  very  atronsly 
of  opinion  tbat  as  it  ia  with  the  Rose  so  it  is  with  ot>  er  flowers,  that  if 
the  eihibitoc's  cultare  be  followed,  and  hia  choice  of  kinds  adhered  to, 
there  will  be  far  more  satisfaction  than  by  adopting  a  lower  standard 
of  cultintlon.— D.,  Dial. 
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flower  of  Ccelogyne  criatata  with  three  perfectly  formed  lips,  acd 
BO  other  indication  of  deformity.  There  are  the  Dormiu  three 
■epals,  two  petal)!,  and  one  column,  and  the  three  lipa  are  not  dis- 
torted in  the  slightest  degree.  Casea  of  this  kind  are  nsaally 
accompanied  by  other  deformity,  or  are  catised  by  the  fnsion  of  two 
or  more  flowers,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  latter  in  the  present 
example.  It  is  simply  a  curiosity  and  detracts  from  rather  than 
adds  to  its  beanty. 

TWO  IfEff  ORCHIDS. 
Hr.  Fred  HoitSMAN  of  Coloheater  recently  flowered  a  moat  dis- 
tinct variety  of  Ijelia  anceps,  which  has  been  named  Measnresiana 
in  honour  of  TiIt.  B.  R.  Measures,  Streatham.  The  ^ower  is  of 
great  size  and  good  colour,  but  the  most  remarkable  character  is 
seen  in  the  lip,  which  is  of  unusual  breadth,  very  open  and  richly 
marked.  The  other  ia  a  new  Lycaste  that  has  been  named  Tantn. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — Paeudo-hnlbs  6  to  8  inches 
long,  deeply  furrowed  ;  flowers  about  5  inches  in  length,  sepals  and 
petab  recurred.     In  colour  thesepala  are  crimson  brown,  the  petals 

Srimrose,  and  the  lip  pnre  white.     The  throat  of  the  flower  is 
otted  with  small  crimson  spots  like  Pfaalsenopsii  amabilis. 
C0ETANTHE3  MACBANTHA. 
Mr.  J.  McGrath,  Blackmoor,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  sends  a 
flower  of  this  extraordinary  Orchid,  respecting  which  I  haTe  pre- 
Tionsly  pnhliahed  the  following  note. 

"  in  this  and  others  of  tno  genus  the  lip  is  formed  like  a 
'bucket,'  one  portion  of  which  secretes  a  fluid  that  falla  into  the 
lip  and  remains  there  until  evaporated,  or  it  sometimes  fills  the 
'  bucket '  and  overflows  by  a  apout.  C.  macrantha  has  projections 
upon  the  lip,  which  tempt  bees  to  gnaw  them  ;  and  Dr.  Cruger  has 
otcerved  tlut  "  the  bees  may  be  seen  in  great  nnmbers,  disputing 
with  each  other  for  a  place  on  the  edge  of  the  hypochil.  I^Iy 
by  this  contest,  partly  perhaps  intoxicated  by  the  matter  they  are 
indulging  in,  they  tumble  mto  the  '  bucket '  half  full  of  fluid  ; 
they  then  crawl  along  in  the  water  towards  the  anterior  side  of 
the  '  bucket,'  where  there  is  a  passage  for  them  between  the  open- 
ing of  this  and  the  column.  If  one  is  early  on  the  took  out,  aa 
these  bees  are  early  risers,  one  can  see  in  eveij  flower  how  fecund- 
ation is  performed.  The  humble  bee  in  forcing  its  way  out  oF  its 
involuntary  bath  has  to  exert  itself  considerably,  as  the  mouth  of 
the  epichil  and  the  face  of  the  column  fit  together  exactly,  and  are 
very  stiff  and  elastic.  The  flrst  bee,  then,  which  is  immersed  will 
have  the  gland  of  the  pollen  ma«a  glued  to  its  back.  It  [usses  out 
with  this,  and  perhaps  enteis  the  same  or  another  flower,  when  the 
pollen  masses  are  placed  directly  upon  the  stigma  in  coming  out  aa 

Mr.  C.  Darwin,  in  hia  "  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,"  has  fnlly 
described  the  peculiarities  of  slructiire  in  Goryanthes,  Gongora, 
Acropers,  Stanhopea,  and  allied  gienera. 

DENDBOBIDU  8PLENDIDISSIM0U  GRANDIBXOEUM. 
This  mngniflcent  hybrid,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  Chelsea 


productions,  attracted  a  lai^  share  of  attention  at  the  City  asle 
rooms  last  Tuesday,  when  a  plant  with  two  loads  and  ten  grand 
flowers  were  sold  for  55  gninens.  The  flowers  were  4}  inches  in 
diameter  each,  with  broad  open  lip  deeply  coloured,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  also  richly  tinted.  It  is  from  the  same  species  as  D, 
splendid issimum,  but  finer  varieties  wre  se'ected  as  the  parents, 
and  the  difference  is  verj-  perceptible  when  the  original  hybrid  and 
the  other  are  seen  together  as  in  Messrs.  Veitch 's  houses.  Both  are 
good,  but  grandiflorum  has  a  much  bolder  and  more  effective 

CCELOQYNB  CHI3TATA  ALBA. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Measdres,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  has  probably 
the  flnest  specimen  white  Coelogyne  in  flower  at  the  present  time 
that  oould  be  found  in  private  or  other  collections.  It  has  thirty- 
two  racemes,  or  a  total  of  170  flowers,  large,  massive,  and  pnre 
white.  It  is  a  grand  example  of  this  beantifol  Orchid,  and  ia 
highly  priced  by  its  possessor. — L.  C. 


0ECHID8  AT  8T.  ALBANS. 

If  any  person  entertains  a  doubt  respecting  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Orehids  at  the  present  time,  a  visit  to  Messrs.  F.  Bander  and 
Co-'s  nnrsery  at  St  Albans  would  eSectnally  dispel  the  itlosion.  Few 
indeed,  except  thoee  actually  engag<xt  in  the  buslnesB,  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  development  of  Orchid  trade  within  recent  years.  The 
amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  these  plants  by  amateursand  nursery- 
men is  enormous,  Orchid  admirers  are  rapidly  increasing  In  numbers, 
and  quite  a  little  army  of  peraons  is  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
collecting,  growing,  and  distributing  tbem.  The  business  has  advanced 
far  beyond  the  period  of  a  fantastic  ciace,  for  the  horticultural  value  of 
OrchidsUnowwIdclyTeownised  ;  the  distinction,  beauty, durability  and 
fragrance  of  their  flowers  have  obtaioed  tor  them  a  place  not  only  in  the 
collectiona  of  wealthy  and  aristocratic  amateurs  but  in  thoee  of  amateu's 
of  all  grades,  and  even  in  thospof  strictly  commercial  people,  who  supply 
the  great  markets  with  choice  Sowers.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
tbat  many  of  the  difficulties  supposed  to  attend  Orchid  culture  are 
purely  Imaginary,  and  in  consequence  hundreds  ha  -e  taken  tbem  In  hand 
who  would  have  been  otherwise  deterred  from  doing  so. 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  are  suggested  by  an  Insiectlonof 
the  St.  Alban's  nursery,  and  the  following  notes  may  convey  some  idea 
of  what  was  seen  there  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  new  nunery  (for  the 
original  establUbment  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town)  ia  a  short 
distance  from  the  Midland  station  to  the  right  of  the  line  in  going  from 
London.  It  comprises  a  great  block  of  glass  booses  from  100  to  350  feet 
long,  and  with  corridors  connecting  the  ends  of  the  houses  300  feet  in 
length.  The  bouses  are  span-roofed,  running  from  north  to  south,  tbe 
corridor  on  tbe  aouth  side  also  connecting  with  the  printing  rooms,  ware- 
houses, potting  and  packing  departments,  which  will  be  referred  to 
presently,  while  the  corridor  on  the  north  side  bas  been  considerably 
widened,  and  Is  being  converted  into  a  Cattleya  house.  The  block  is 
thus  nearly  triangular  in  form,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  form  d  of 
tbe  offices  and  Mr.  F.  Sander^s  residence.  The  entrance  hall  at  once 
gives  an  idea  of  tbe  character  of  the  establishment ;  it  Is  specious, 
simple,  yet  extremely  tasteful,  designed  iu  Elitabethan  style,  and 
walnscotted  in  plain  carved  oak  and  cedar.  It  is  separated  b;  glass 
partitions  and  doors  from  an  ornamental  roc^^ery,  and  this  in  turn  on 
both  sides  leads  to  the  two  corridors,  si  that  a  complete  tour  lof  the 
boases  can  be  made  without  once  passing  into  theopen  air.  The  rockery 
itself  is  very  Interesting,  being  an  improvement  upon  the  design  repre- 
sented at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  18B6.  Keal  Tufa  has 
been  employed  in  a  picturesque  manner  as  bold  jutting  rocks,  with 
miniature  fountains  and  waterfalls  to  heighten  the  effect.  Numerous 
Orchids  have  been  tried,  to  test  which  succeed  best  planted  out  in  this 
way,  and  an  especial  feature  bas  been  made  of  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  afford  a  retaarkable  effect  when  in  fiower. 
LKlIa  elegans  also  thrives  well,  seeming  thoroughly  at  home  ;  Lslia 
anceps,  various  Cattleyas,  Sobrallas,  and  C«elogynes  are  freely  employed, 
and  of  the  beautiful  Arpophyllum  spicatum  there  is  a  fine  specimen. 
Some  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding  Orchids  suitable 
for  training  to  tbe  roof,  but  Vanda  teres  Is  being  tried,  and  appears 
likely  to  succeed,  as  it  will  have  a  tight  sunny  position  such  aa  it  most 
enjoys.  We  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  effect  might  be  in  a  few 
years'  lime  with  the  roof  covered  with  the  growths  and  charming 
Sowers  of  this  Orehid.  Orchid  rockeries  could  be  introduced  in  many 
houses,  and  with  a  few  Ferns  or  other  plants  to  furnish  them  a  most 
agreeable  feature  would  be  afforded.  Few  other  flowering  plants  can, 
however,  be  satisfactorily  employed  with  the  Orchids,  or  a  discordant 
effect  results. 

It  would  be  !mpr>RsIble  to  describe  within  moderate  limits  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  numerous  houses  entered  from  the  corridor,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  given  respecting  tbe  structures  themielvcs  before  noting 


&c.,  especial  provision  has  been  made  (or  the  requirements  of  the  cool, 
intermediate,  or  warm  bouse  species.  All  tbe  larger  houses  have  side 
stai^  and  [utha  with  a  rais^  central  stage  near  tbe  gloss,  and  a  path 
under  tbe  ridge,  where  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  cloeety  packed 
banks  of  plants,  in  several  cases  200  to  300  feet  long.  The  stages  are 
of  open  wooden  trellis,  beneath  them  being  large  beds  of  leaves,  which 
affoni  a  constant  humidity,  tbe  beneficial  effect  ot  which  issbown  by  the 
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■tnrdj  heklthj  oonditlon  of  the  planti  throoghont.  But  much  time  or 
Isbonr  cannot  be  dexoted  to  damping,  and  It  ts  consequently  aocom- 
pliahed  In  the  following  simple  but  effective  manner.  Beneath  the 
■tagea  at  the  sides  of  the  walks  mn  inch  iron  water  pipes  perforated  iit 
near  interrals  and  furnished  with  t«pa  bo  that  it  can  be  tnrned  on  in 
•ection*,  and  the  surfaces  of  leaf  beds,  paths,  walls,  &c.,  are  thus 
moistened  as  bequeatly  and  u  thoronghly  ta  required.  Most  of  the 
hooses  have  an  incline  to  the  south,  and  to  insure  the  water  remaining 
In  the  paths  the  tile?  or  iron  bricks  are  partially  hollowed  in  the 
centre,  bnt  not  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  waHting.  Another  mode  is 
to  hare  depressions  at  the  sides  of  the  paths  neit  to  the  walls  with 
diTliions  about  •  foot  apart,  which  also  serve  lo  retain  the  water 
depodted  on  them.  Extenaive  tanks  are  provided  tor  rain  water,  which 
!■  almost  escloBlvoly  oaed  for  snpplying  to  the  plants,  and  shading  is 


in  all  respects  been  carefully  constructed.  The  roof  is  of  the  ridge  and 
furrow  style,  and  the  shading  material  la  to  be  run  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
thuB  leaving  anaco  for  the  free  admission  of  air.  The  centre  stage  rests 
on  arched  brick  divisions,  with  a  stage  at  one  aide  and  small  rockeries 
between  the  houses  on  the  other.  Over  the  paths  are  wires  for  the  sus- 
pension of  baskets  or  blocks,  and  when  the  house  ia  filled  It  will  have  a 
fine  appearance,  aa  it  is  very  light,  the  iron  supports  and  ornamental 
comer  pieces  being  of  chocolate  colour. 

The  contents  of  this  honae  are  varied,  hut  include  large  stocks  of 
popular  and  useful  Orchids.  Odontoglossums,  f.>r  instance,  have  a  lal^ 
proportion  of  the  space  devoted  to  them,  O,  criapiim  (Aleiandrte)  alone 
filling  several  long  houses,  while  O.  Pesuatorci  Rl la  a  house  exceeding 
200  feet  in  length.  These  are  mostly  in  pots,  bit  some  ate  planted  out 
in  side  beds  and  soon  become  ettabtlshed.    The;  include  iuunmerable 


Kovided  by  light  ttfiany  on  rollers, 
s  been  repeatedly  described. 
stags  small  snallow  saucers 


T  a  light  clondy  mixture  such  as 
I  a  convenient  means  of  catching 
i  fillrd  with  fresh  bran  and  placed  along 
tbe  walls  or  stages,  and  these  being  closely  examined  every  evening 
after  dask  numbers  of  would-be  depredators  are  cau);ht  and  destroyed. 

The  space  beneath  the  stages  in  the  larger  bouses  is  utilised  in 
another  and  very  important  way,  thousands  of  imported  plants  bciog 
BOBpended  there  until  they  "  plamp  "  or  show  signs  of  vitality  by  com- 
mencing root  growth.  It  Is  their  firet  stage  after  removal  from  the 
cases  In  which  tbej  arrive,  and  as  soon  as  they  arc  found  to  have  re- 
covered sufflclentty  they  are  placed  in  pita  or  baskets,  but  mostly  the 
former,  and  tbla  is  a  work  of  some  magnitude  where  so  many  thousands 
have  to  be  dealt  with  every  month.  Excessive  heat  is  avoided,  but  a 
liberal  sapply  of  piping  is  allowed,  and  several  miles  are  required  to 
provide  the  requisite  temperatures  for  so  targe  a  block  of  house'.  Weeks' 


fine  varieties,  as  fresh  treaaurea  are  being  constantly  discovered.  0.  vexil- 
larium  is  also  largely  represented  by  vigorous  plants  of  different  sizes, 
and  no  difficulty  seems  to  be  experienced  there  in  the  culture  of  this 
Orehid.  There  Is  a  good  stock  of  the  remarkably  distinct  and  beautiful 
O.  Karryanum.  O.  noevium  majus,  and  scores  of  the  valaable  hybrids  or 
intermediate  varieties  are  arranEod  in  one  of  the  houses.  Cattlcyas  and 
L«liaa  are  seen  in  thousands,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages,  from  small 

K'  ices  in  GO  or  48-size  pots  to  huge  masses,  like  one  example  of  Cattleya 
wringiaoa  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  and  comprising  300  peeudo-bulbe 
and  sixty  new  leads.  Cattteya  Triante  and  its  varieties  are  admirably 
represented,  and  contribute  larjely  to  the  fioral  diaptay  at  the  present 
time.  All  the  best  of  the  other  Cattleyaa  are  also  included,  while  of 
Lcelias,  L.  ancepa  is  in  strong  force  both  of  the  richly  coloured  aid  the 
white  varieties.  Tbe  handsome  liella  cleans  and  Its  numerous  varieties 
have  considerable  space  devoted  to  them,  some  of  the  plants  being  of 
great  size.  Coelogynes,  such  as  C.  cristata  Lemoniana,  the  Chatsnorth 
variety,  and  maxima,  are  flowering  together,  and  the  aapertor  characteni 
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of  the  Utt«r  are  seen  at  a  glance,  the  flowers  of  great  «Ize  and  well  meriting 
the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  Dendrobiums,  OncidinmB,  and  manj  otber 
large  genera  are  represented  in  asimilarlyextensive  manner,  but  inwbat 
nmy  be  termed  the  miscellaneoug  collection,  the  plants  in  flower  at  the 

Kaent  time  of  Angnecum  Sanderianum  (fig.  24)  are  most  conspicuous. 
0  plant  is  one  of  the  introductions  of  Messrs.  Bander  L  Co.  from  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  was  recently  certificated  at  South  Kensington, 
when  our  illustration  was  prepared  from  the  plant  shown.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  are  borne  in  long  slender  graceful  drooping  racemes, 
which  haTe  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  flowers  each.  It  Is  well 
adapted  for  basket  culture,  and  though  nsnally  grown  in  a  warm  house 
it  bas  been  quite  satisfactory  in  a  temperature  as  low  aa  65°.  It  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  really  useful  Orchids,  as  it  is  easily  grown  and  most 
profuse  in  flowera. 

As  already  mentioned  adjolninf;  the  south  corridor  are  the  ware- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  in  three  floors.  The  upper  is  occupied  with 
Sriuting  room  and  offices  in  connection  with  the  production  of  that  fine 
lustrated  work  on  Orchids,  the  "  Reichenbachia,"  issued  by  this  firm. 
The  potting  and  unpacking  departments  occupy  other  floors,  and  the 
ground  floor  Is  devoted  to  the  work  of  packing  and  transport.  Piles  of 
huge  cases  are  seen  that  are  being  rapidly  opened  and  their  contents 
examined,  for  it  can  be  Imagined  tlmt  with  siiteun  collectors  at  work  in 
as  many  di^rent  regions  the  supply  of  imported  plants  is  an  extensive 
one,  indeed  it  is  surprising  how  they  can  all  find  purchasers.  Profits 
must  be  large  occasionally,  but  heavy  losses  have  also  to  be  met,  for 
undue  delay  in  transport  in  a  tropical  climate  often  means  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  valuable  plants  collected  at  great  expense. 

Only  a  few  words  can  be  accorded  to  the  old  nursery  in  the  town, 
though  It  deserves  a  full  notice.  Fourteen  compact  span-roof  houses 
with  a  corridor  at  the  eud  are  devoted  to  Cy  pripcdiums  of  all  the  choicest 
species,  hybrids,  and  varieties  obtainable,  with  Phalsnopsea,  Vandas, 
Cattleyas,  Pescatoreas,  and  innumerable  others,  while  experiments  in 
dossing  and  seed-raisins  are  there  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  presiding  genius  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment is  Mr.  F.  Sander,  who  possesses  a  remarkable  share  of  intelli- 
gent enterprise  and  energy,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
-■-  Mr.  J.  Qodseff. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  NEW    BUILDINGS    AT 
ETON. 

The  Governors  of  Eton  College  have  found  it  necessary  to  anient 
the  accommodation  of  the  College  by  the  erection  of  extensive  additions, 
comprising  a  new  chapel,  museum,  and  numerous  class  rooms.  These 
works  are  now  being  carried  oat  from  the  designs  and  ander  the 
direction  of  A.  W.  Blomfleld,  Esq.,  M.A.  In  the  present  day  much 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  such  bnlld- 
Ings  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
effecting  these  purposes  are  to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J,  Weeks  k  Co., 
of  Chelsea,  to  whom  Mr.  Btomfield  has  entrusted  this  branch  of  the 
work.  The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  U  about  £40,000,  The  system  to 
be  adopted  Is  that  of  admitting  fresh  warm  air  into  each  room  by  pass- 
li^  it  through  Weeks'  bydrocalorlc  warming  and  ventilating  coils, 
which  have  of  tate  yeara  been  much  used  in  all  sorts  of  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  action  of 
which  is  consequently  pretty  generally  understood.  They  admit,  day 
and  night,  a  cor)st»Qt  cnrrent  of  fresh  warm  air  into  the  building,  eithu- 
moist  or  dry  at  pleasure,  no  cold  air  whatever  being  admitted  in  severe 
weather. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  are  on  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  scale,  and  constitute  a  new  departure  in  ventilation. 
The  warm  respired  air,  from  the  upper  part  of  each  roota,  will  be  drawn 
through  ventilaters  specially  construct^  to  prevent  down  draught,  into 
Urge  horizontal  air  ducts   placed  against  the  ceiling  of  the  various 

Bssages.  These  ducts  will  be  the  full  width  of  the  passages,  and  will 
formed  by  means  of  a  false  ceiling,  with  a  space  of  about  2  feet  be- 
tween it  and  the  Qoor  above.  This  Is  a  novel  and  effective  means  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  which  appears  to  have  been  long  felt  in  pro- 
viding space  for  ventilating  shafts,  and  that  without  at  all  injuring  the 
paasages,  the  height  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  very  much  out  of  proportion 
to  the  width.  Theae  horizontal  air  ducts  will  meet  at  a  large  vertical 
air  shaft,  which  will  pass  out  through  the  roof  and  be  surmounted  with 
a  special  cowl  In  the  form  of  an  ornamental  turret.  By  means  of  a 
simple  andeflScient  gas  apparatus  placed  in  this  vertical  shaft,  it  will 
be  made  a  powerful  exhauster,  and  will  confirni  and  strengthen  the  up- 
ward tendency  already  possessed  by  the  vitiated  air,  will  draw  In  a 
steady  and  constant  current  from  the  rooms  and  pass  it  out  above  the 
roof  uf  the  building  without  the  possibility  of  return. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  felt  both  snmmer  and 
winter.  In  the  summer  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  coolair  will  be  drawn 
through  the  rooms,  and  In  the  winter  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  warm 
air,  and  that  without  opening  either  windows  or  doors.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  building  can  thus  be  changed  two  or  more  times,  if 
necessary,  each  hour. 


THE  WINTER  ACONITE,  ERANTHI3  HYEMALIS. 

A  aHBUBBERV  bonier  here  affonis  a  strikinj;  llustration  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  the  value  of  this  plant  for  ahaily  positions  under  large  trees 
or  any  shaily  woodland  walk  where  Its  roots  would  not  be  disturbcl.  I  am 
told  the  roots  wore  planted  about  twenty-five  years  aeo  in  several  small 


patches ;  they  now  cover  a  space  of  ground  SO  feet  by  30  feet  with  their 
rich  yellow  flowers,  and  continue  spreading  in  all  directions,  large  quan- 
tities of  seedlings  appearing  every  year.  With  us  they  are  the  firstot  tha 
spring  flowers,  as  they  appear  about  a-fortnight  before  the  Snowdrops 
are  in  flower,  and  are  consequently  much  appreciated.  We  find  them 
very  asetul  for  decorating  the  mansion  if  the  roots  are  carefully  lifted 
and  tied  in  moss.  After  two  or  throe  tlays  in  the  house  they  may  be 
replanted  and  will  flower  again  the  next  season,  They  are  also  very 
pretty  lor  dinner  table  decoration,  dc,  when  gathered,  and  many  othCT 
purposes.— W.  H.  Divehs,  Ketton  Hall,  Stavfford. 


The  Means  op  Peotbctiom  Possbsbbd  by  Plantb. — Mr.  F.  M. 

Campbell,  F.Z, 8.,  F.L.8.,  &c..  President  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society,  recently  delivered  the  Presidential  address  on  the  above 
subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  held  at  the  Free  Library, 
Watford.  The  different  means  of  prof«otion  touched  on  were  as  follows  : 
Protection  by  means  of  concealment,  protection  by  means  of  objection- 
able flavour  ;  protection  by  means  of  objectionable  flavours  and  colour  ; 
protection  by  means  of  appliances  ;  protection  by  means  of  mimicry  ; 

Erotection  of  seeds  and  spores.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Camp- 
ell  stated  that  just  as  weak  nations  require  special  guarantees  for  their 
independence  BO  do  weak  organisms  require  special  protective  modiflca- 
tlons,  and  instances  of  this  occurring  in  plants  are  common.  In  regard 
to  concealment  of  plants,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  "  hiding" 
was  seen  in  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  where,  after  the  flower  falls  off  in 
January  the  capsules  become  wholly  or  partially  buried,  and  the  safety 
of  the  seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till  June,  is  secured.  As  to  protection 
by  means  of  objectionable  flavour  several  well  known  plants  were  men- 
tioned, including'  Rhododendrons,  Ferns,  Mossei,  Aconite,  Hemlock, 
Hellebore,  Ac,  and  It  was  also  stated  that  the  flowers  or  petals  of  plants 
were  in  general  more  acrid  than  their  leaves,  hinee  they  are  much  sel- 
domer  eaten  by  insects.  Among  many  instances  of  protection  by  means 
of  appliances  were  mentioned  the  Holly  and  Thistles,  and  in  connection 
with  the  latter  Mr.  Campbell  remarked  that  their  armament  was  very 
necessary,  as  they  were  when  crushed  excellent  food  for  horses  and 
cattle.  Speaking  of  protection  by  means  of  mimicry  Mr.  i  Campbell 
explained  that  what  was  meant  by  the  expression  was  that  one  plant 
was  so  much  like  another  that  an  observer  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  two  without  critical  examination  ;  for  instance  the  Dead  Nettle  being 
exceedingly  like  the  common  Stinging  Nettle,  which  is  avoided  by  many 
animals.  Light  seeds  were  protect^  by  being  carried  away  by  tl» 
wind,  Nuts  were  either  made  inconspicuous  or  armed  with  a  spiny 
covering.  The  gay  coloured  fruits  were  an  invitation  to  a  repast,  ana 
contain  pips  which  passed  through  the  animals  eating  their  palpons 
covering  with  an  nnlmpaire4  or  possibly  augmented  vitality.  In  con- 
clnsion  he  said  that  whatever  clearness  of  Intellectnal  vMon  mankind 
might  obtain  in  the  futnre,  they  would  be  better  able  than  outselves  to 
realise  that  they  have  but  read  a  few  sytlat>IeB  from  the  title  page  ol  the 
Book  of  Nature. 


OHBTSANTHBMnH  SHOWS. 
We  have  received  notices  of  the  following  fisturee  for  the  Shows  of 

1888  :— 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Metropolitan  Shows,  September 
12th  and  13th  ;  November  Ttb  and  Sth  ;  and  January  Bth  and  lOth,  IB89. 
Provincial  Show  at  Sheffield,  November  IStb  and  ITth. 

Kingston -on -Thames,  November  Sth  and  7tb. 

Portsmouth,  November  Tth,  Sth,  and  9th. 

Tcddington,  November  Sth  and  Sth, 

Southend,  November  13th, 

Brighton,  November  13th  and  14th. 

Putney,  November  I3th  and  14tb. 

Winchester,  November  13th  and  l*th. 

Reailing.  November  ]5th. 

Pembroke,  November  ISth. 

J.indfielil  (Sussex),  November  I5th  and  llith. 

Sheffield  and  West  BidinR,  November  16th  and  17th. 

Liverpool,  November  20tb  and  2l3t. 

Birmingham,  November  2l8tand  22nd. 

Hall,  November  23nd  and  23nl. 

Pontefraet,  November  23rd, 

A  NOVEL  CLASS 
Mr.  W.  Holmes  of  Hackney  lias  proposed  that  thi  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  adopt  a  novel  class  at  the  next  Westminster  Exhi- 
bition. The  general  plan  is  as  follows — "That  a  challenge  trophy  and 
lElO  in  money  be  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms, 
twenty.four  incnrved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  contributed  by  any 
Chrysanthemum  or  horticultural  society  on  the  following  conditions — 
First,  The  entry  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Society,     Second,  An 
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eatiy  fee  of  10s.  6d.  will  be  charged  to  societies  not  affiliated  with  the 
National.  No  entry  fee  to  be  charged  to  affiliated  societies.  Third, 
Each  society  competing  most  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that  the  blooms 
staged  are  cut  from  the  collections  of  its  members  only.  Fourth,  That 
the  forty-eight  blooms  may  be  the  production  of  one  or  more  growers 
at  the  option  of  the  society  competing.  Fifth,  No  limit  as  to  number 
of  entries  from  each  society,  but  no  society  will  receive  more  than  one 
prize.  Sixth,  The  cash  will  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society 
winning  the  award,  to  be  equitably  divided  between  the  contributors.*' 
The  id^  has  been  freely  discussed  and  criticised,  several  difficulties 
having  been  pointed  out,  but  the  preponderance  of  opinion  up  to  the 
present  is  In  favour  of  the  scheme. 

CHBYSANTHEMTJM  PRINCBSS  OF  TEGE. 

Wb  are  told  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  in  all 
probability  the  subject  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  although  it 
is  new  to  me  and  Mr.  Crossling,  and  to  all  those  whom  I  have  spoken 
to  about  it,  it  is  perhaps  well  known  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Jotimal. 

When  visiting  Mr.  Crossling's  Penarth  Nursery  the  other  day  I  was 
very  much  surprist^d  to  find  a  lot  of  well-grown  plants  of  the  above 
variety  in  one  of  the  houses,  flowering  as  profusely  as  Chrysanthemums 
do  in  November.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  well  furnished  with 
branches,  which  were  covered  with  healthy  leaves  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  and  the  flowers  seemed  fresher  (though  not  quite  so  large)  and 
whiter  than  they  do  in  the  autumn.  The  idea  of  prolonging  the  Chrys- 
anthemum season  to  February  and  March  was  new  to  me,  and  while 
admiring  the  healthy  state  of  the  plants,  I  felt  anxious  to  know  when 
they  were  propagated,  and  the  treatment  they  had  received  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  flower  at  this  season,  and  -asked  Mr.  Crossling. 
He  informed  me  that  the  cuttings  were  inserted  some  fifteen 
months  since,  that  the  plants  in  question  flowered  at  the  usual 
time  last  autumn,  and  were  cut  down  after  flowering  at  Christmas  and 

S laced  in  a  cold  frame  for  protection,  as  he  wished  to  increase  the  stock, 
hortly  after  being  placed  in  the  frame  they  began  to  grow  and  show 
fligns  of  flowering,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
phmts  were  not  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  nor 
the  points  of  the  shoots  stopped  at  any  time,  but  they  were  liberally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  to  encourage  them  in  making  a  sturdy 
growth. 

Mr.  Crossling  finds  it  a  great  acquisition  to  fiower  at  this  season 
when  white  flowers  are  scarce,  and  thinks  he  will  have  a  succession  of 
flowers  of  Princess  of  Teck  till  the  end  of  March.— A.  PETTiaBBW, 
Cardiff,  

THE  CHBYSANTHBMUM. 

C  Continued  from  page  1S8.') 

BUMMEB  TREATMENT. 

If  they  can  be  placed  singly  in  rows  so  much  the  better,  but  in  any 
case  set  them  so  far  apart  that  a  person  can  pass  about  amongst  them 
with  ease  without  injury  to  the  foliage,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  free 
circulation  of  air  and  exposure  to  the  sun  with  a  view  to  having  the 
wood  well  ripened,  which  is  most  important  for  the  production  of  good 
blooms.  If  the  soil  is  moist  when  the  plants  are  potted  no  water  will 
be  required  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  they  should  have  a  good  soak- 
ing.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  giving  water  at  this  perrod,  for  too 
much  causes  them  to  become  unhealthy,  which  retards  them  the  whole 
season.   During  hot  weather  a  gentle  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day, 

^  followed  by  a  good  dash  with  the  hose  pipe  in  the  evening,  is  beneficial. 

*  In  cold  sunless  weather  this  should  be  discontinued,  or  mildew  will  be 
encouraged.  A  light  syringing  occasionally  with  lime  and  soot  water 
will  assist  in  developing  a  dark  healthy  folia^.  In  addition  to  these 
items  attend  carefully  to  watering  and  stakmg  as  required,  keep  the 
stems  free  from  side  shoots  and  the  base  from  suckers,  to  concentrate  the 
strength  in  the  main  stems,  at  the  apex  of  which  will  appear  in  due 
time  a  fiowe^  bud  known  as  the  "crown  bud,"  in  some  varieties  early  in 
August,  and  in  most  cases  before  the  month  is  out.  In  some  varieties 
which  require  a  longer  period  than  the  majority  to  develope,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  take  the  crown  bud  early  in  August,  but  in  most  cases,  and 
especially  in  an  early  season,  the  crown  bud  should  be  rubbed  off  and 
the  shoots  reduced  to  one,  which  will  in  a  short  time  f>roduce  the 
terminal  bud,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  lesser  buds,  which  may  be 
rubbed  off,  taking  the  centre  one  for  the  bloom. 

An  explanation  of  .the  term  "  taking  the  bud  **  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  does  not  signify  that  the  bud  is  taken  off,  but  that  the 
accompanyiag  side  shoots  or  buds  are  removed,  leaving  the  bud  which  is 
^^ taken"  for  the  production  of  the  bloom.  Generally  speaking  the 
best  time  to  take  the  buds  for  this  class  i?  the  last  three  weeks  in  August, 
commencing  with  the  Japanese,  which  take  the  longest  period  to  develope 
their  buds ;  this  gives  them  time  to  ripen  well  before  being  housed. 
When  taking  the  buds  remove  the  superfluous  shoots  or  buds  with  the 
thumb  nail  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  without  damaging  the  bud. 

BU3H  PLANTS. 

Cuttings  for  bush  plants  should  be  struck  in  January  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others,  potting  as  required  until  the  plants 
are  about  4  inches  high,  when  they  should  be  top^ied,  and  in  the  case  of 
stronger  plants  again,  after  breaking  into  growth,  when  the  shoots 
are  from  4  to  6  inches  bif^h ;  at  the  next  break  thin  the  shoots  to  the 
required  number.    About  the  month  of  August,  after  the  plants  make 


their  natural  break,  select  what  shoots  are  wanted  and  remove  the  rest. 
The  number  to  leave  must  be  regulated  by  the  demand,  whether  for 
quantity  or  quality,  and  bandsomj  specimens  of  these  may  be  turned 
out  by  judicious  training.    When  the  buds  appear  in  September,  if  the 

Slants  are  require^l  for  decoration  no  disbudding  is  needM,  but  if  larger 
owers  are  desired  they  should  be  disbudded  to  the  centre  one  on  each 
shoot  and  all  side  shoots  rubbed  off.  The  plants  throughout  the  season 
must  be  treated  similarly  to  the  others  with  regard  to  stidLing,  watering, 
and  tying.  A  very  good  method  of  producing  a  quantity  of  bloom  wim 
little  trouble  is  to  plant  them  out  in  good  positions  in  the  spring  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  All  the  attention  they  require  Is  an  occa- 
sional waterinfir  and  mulching  in  dry  weather ;  tie  loosely  to  a  single 
stake  in  the  centre.  These  should  be  lifted  when  the  buds  are  setting 
about  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November  according  to  locality. 
Pot  firmly  and  stand  them  under  a  north  wall  for  a  week  or  more,  during 
which  time  they  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  at  the  roots  and  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  properly  treated  in  this  manner  they  suffer 
little  and  produce  abundant  blooms,  which  may  be  thinned  or  not 
according  to  circumstances. 

CUTTiNG  DOWN  CHBYSAN  THE  MUMS. 

Cutting  down  Chrysanthemums  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  cause  them  to  start  uniformly.  Plants  for  this  operation  should  be 
treated  as  previously  advised  for  large-flowering  varieties,  but  instead  of 
topping  train  with  a  single  stem.  They  should  be  cut  down  about  the 
thira  week  in  May,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  their  flnal  potting. 
Do  not  cut  too  deeply  into  the  bard  wood,  or  they  will  not  break  so 
freely.  After  breaking  select  the  required  number  of  shoots  and  treat 
as  previously  advised.  The  tops  may  be  struck  and  flowered  in  6  or 
7-inch  pots  with  a  single  stem. 

Pompana^ — Pompons  are  generally  grown  as  bushes  for  decoration  ; 
they  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  bushes  of  the  large-flowering  varieties  ;  8-lnch  pots  for  the  majority 
of  these  will  be  large  enough  for  the  flnal  potting. 

Single  Varieties. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  single  varieties,  which 
are  also  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  small  plants  by 
striking  the  points  of  the  shoots  about  the  end  of  August  and  placins 
them  singly  into  4-inch  pots.  Other  classes  may  be  similarly  treated 
in  this  respect,  but  these  are  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Summer-JUnoering  Varieties. — Since  the  introduction  of  summer- 
flowering  varieties  the  season  has  been  greatly  prolonged.  They  are  most 
useful  for  herbaceous  beds  and  borders,  and  are  not  valuable  as  pot 
plants  except  in  a  late  wet  season,  when  they  may  with  advantage  be 
lifted  and  potted  for  the  better  development  of  their  flowers.  Strike 
cuttings  in  February,  top  once  or  twice,  and  plant  out  in  May. 

Autumii'JloiDering  Varietifs. — ^Following  closely  upon  the  last-named 
are  the  early  autumn  varieties,  which  are  always  appreciated,  blooming 
as  they  do  when  flowers  are  otherwise  scarce.     Tney  may  either  be 

Elanted  out  and  lifted  when  the  buds  are  set  or  grown  in  pots ;  in  the 
ttter  case  treat  as  recommended  for  bushes  in  pots. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ENElilES. 

Insects,  ^c. — Grreen  fly  is  the  most  persistent  pest  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. Indoors  either  in  spring  or  autumn  this  may  be  cured  by 
fumigation  or  dipping  the  shoots  affected  into  softsoap  and  water ;  but 
during  the  summer  dusting  with  tobacco  powder  and  smart  syringings 
occasionally  will  effect  a  cure.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  black  fly  and 
thrips.  A  leaf-mining  maggot  often  appears  during  summer ;  its  where- 
abouts can  easily  be  detect^  by  the  peculiar  markings  it  causes  on  the 
leaves,  which  must  be  squeezed  or  cut  out  and  destroyed.  Another 
small  maggot  often  infests  the  apex  of  the  shoots  about  August ;  this 
must  be  persistently  picked  off.  Earwigs  have  the  credit  of  damaging 
the  flower  buds  and  young  shoots  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the  case,  but 
as  they  do  damage  to  the  open  flowers  they  are  better  trapped,  which 
may  be  effected  by  placing  inverted  pots  with  a  little  hay  inside  on  the 
tops  of  the  stakes. 

Mildew. — Mildew,  which  appears  especially  in  damp  weather,  is  the 
most  troublesome  pest  to  contend  with.  The  best  remedy  where  prac- 
ticable is  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  failing  this,  mix  the  sulphur 
in  the  proportion  of  two  handf  als  to  4  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  with 
the  syringe,  giving  an  occasional  washing  with  the  hose  pipe  in  favour- 
able weather. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DETAILS. 

Feeding. — Feeding  should  commence  when  the  pots  are  fairly  wel^ 
filled  with  roots ;  it  must  not  be  overdone,  or  the  result  will  be  gross 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  blooms.  Many  and  various  are  the  manures 
recommended,  but  I  prefer  commencing  with  soot  water,  to  be  followed 
by  guano  or  cow  manure  as  the  plants  gain  strength.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  an  excellent  stimulant,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  used.  In 
an  ordinary  way  2  ozs.  to  4  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient,  but  as  different 
examples  vary  so  much  in  strength,  it  should  be  tested  on  a  few  plants 
before  applying  it  generally.  After  the  first  week  or  two  of  feedins:  the 
stronger  growing  varieties  must  have  some  stimulant  every  time  they 
are  water^,  commencing  the  application  in  a  weak  state,  and  increas- 
ing the  strength  until  the  maximum  is  reached  ;  this  should  be  continued 
until  the  fiowers  are  three  parts  developed.  For  weaker  growing  sorts 
the  same  remarks  'apply,  but  the  stimulant  must  be  given  weaker  and 
not  so  often. 

Top-dressing. — Top-dressing  should  be  done  when  the  roots  appear 
on  the  surface  ;  a  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  final  potting, 
firmly  rammed,  is  as  good  as  can  be  used. 
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JETtfimn^.— The  proper  time  to  house  the  plants  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience  of  the  different  varieties  and  tne  locality.  Some  varieties 
require  a  mnch  longer  time  to  develope  than  others,  and  should  be 
housed  earlier  to  be  in  full  bloom  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  with  other 
peculiarities  of  various  kinds  can  only  be  learn<  d  by  experience,  and 
notes  should  be  taken  all  through  the  season  for  guidance  in  the  future. 
Generally  speaking  the  first  week  in  October  is  the  best  time  for  housing, 
but  any  showing  colour  before  thafr  time  can  be  removed  under  cover 
at  once,  or  they  will  damp  as  the  flowers  expand.  Frequently,  as  was 
the  case  this  season,  a  slight  frost,  with  a  prospect  of  more  to  follow, 
makes  it  advisable  to  house  immediatelv.  Indoors  they  should  have  all 
the  light  and  air  possible,  with  a  little  fire  heat  in  dull  damp  weather. 

Stagirhg, — ^Large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sloping  bank  from  back  to  front. 
Bushes  appear  best  when  mixed  with  the  usual  occupants  of  the  con- 
servatory, especially  dark  foliaged  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  &c. 
Standards  and  trained  specimens  may  stand  isolated  where  they  can  be 
seen  well  from  all  sides.  Cut  down  those  that  have  flowered,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  house  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  the  object  of 
rendering  the  suckers  stocky  until  propagating  time,  when  the  same 
routine  as  before  will  be  followed,  with  such  alterations  as  each  indi- 
vidual may  consider  necessary  according  to  the  success  or  otherwise 
which  has  attended  his  previous  efforts. 
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INCURVED  AND  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AT  THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITIONS. 

No  one  examining  the  accompanying  tables  can  fail,  I  think,  to  be 
struck  by  the  very  conservative  character  of  the  incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  compared  with  the  Japanese,  among  which  changes  little  short 
of  radical  are  year  by  year  taxing  place.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  forty  varieties  of  the  former  the  average  date  comes  out  as 


1867,  while  the  mean  date  for  the  same  number  of  Japanese  is  only  1879. 
In  other  words,  while  the  average  age  of  the  best  incurved  is  twenty 
years,  that  of  the  Japanese  is  only  eight  years.  Again,  since  my  analysis 
came  out  last  year  there  has  oeen  only  one  addition  made  to  the 
list  of  the  incurved,  and  this  a  sport  coming  in  at  the  very  end  of 
it,  and  which,  therefore,  in  no  way  disturbs  the  relative  positions  of 
the  older  varieties.  Whereas  the  following  new  kinds  fina  places  for 
the  first  time  in  the  list  of  Japanese— La  Triomphante,  Balph  Brockle- 
bank,  Madame  J.  Laing,  Monsieur  Freeman,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Mr.  C. 
Orchard,  Gloriosum,  Mdlle.  P.  Dutour,  and  Mr.  Matthew,  several  of 
which  take  quite  prominent  positions,  thereby  lowering  the  status  of 
many  of  their  elder  brethren. 

The  Nov()mber  Show  of  the  National  Society  was  last  year  not  quite 
so  rich  in  incurved  blooms  as  in  1886,  a  fact  which  was  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  trying  nature  of  the  summer  and 
early  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  appeared  in  even 
greater  force  than  before.  The  total  number  of  flowera  staged  in  each 
eiection  at  the  three  shows  has  been  as  follows  r — 


1885 
1886 
1887 


Incurved 


ft 


839 

1080 

964 

2883 


Japanese 


If 


835 
1026 
1221 

3082 


The  relative  positions  of  the  different  varieties  In  the  two  tables  are 
regulated  bv  the  averagd^nmber  of  times  they  were  shown  at  the  tbree 
last  November  Exhibitions  of  the  Society.  In  the  case  of  those  sent  out 
in  1884  it  has,  however,  been  considered  advisable  to  take  only  their 
last  two  years*  average ;  while  for  the  still  newer  sorts,  those  of  1885  and 
1886,  the  number  of  times  they  were  shown  at  the  1887  Exhibition  has 
alone  been  considered  in  placing  them. 


INCURVED  VARIETIES. 


I 


1 

2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
31 
33 
33 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
40 


§5 

^  d 

il 


J 


Name. 


a 
.2 
o 


a 
& 


530 

45-0 

44-3 

44-3 

41-7 

40-7 

37-3 

360 

33*3 

32*3 

32-3 

26-3 

25-3 

24-0 

21-7 

20-7 

20-3 

20-3 

200 

19-0 

18-7 

18-0 

150 

160 

14-7 

13-7 

12-7 

12-3 

120 

110 

10-7 

10-7 

10-3 

10-3 

9-3 

90 

8-3 

8-0 

60 

50 

5-0 


55 

53 

40 

54 

49 

38 

40 

39 

33 

26 

29 

35 

25 

23 

26 

16 

23 

17 

16 

16 

17 

12 

16 

19 

22 

17 

16 

8 

8 

10 

10 

6 

16 

8 

9 

5 

13 

9 

8 

3 

5 


Empress  of  India    

Queen  of  England   

Golden  Empress  of  India  . 

Jeanne  d*Arc 

Lord  Alcester    

John  Salter   

Lord  Wolseley 

Mr.  Bunn  

Prince  Alfred    

Nil  Desperandum 

Princess  of  Wales    

Lady  Hardinge 

Alfred  Salter 

JardindesPlantes 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman 

Prince  of  Wales  

Barbara 

Mrs.  Heale     

Princess  of  Teck  „. 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  . 

Befulgens  

Cherub  

Golden  George  Glenny   .... 

White  Venus 

Beverley 

Golden  Queen  of  England, 

Princess  Beatrice 

Mr.  George  Glenny 

Venus 

Emily  Dale   

Mr.  Brunlees 

Mrs.  George  Bundle 

Empress  Eugdnie 

Golden  Eagle 

Eve 

Lady  Slade    

Mabel  Ward 

Baron  Beust 

Novelty  

Antonelli    

Mrs.  Norman  Davis 


1859 
1849 
1875 

1881 

1882 

1866 

1882 

1879 

1864 

1862 

1864 

1861 

1856 

1860 

1877 

1865 

1872 

1866 

1868 

1871 

1871 

1862 

1876 

1872 

1863 

1859 

1868 

1870 

1865 

1872 

1865 

1867 

1866 

1863 

1865 

1864 

1881 

1868 

1860 

1862 

1887 


Baiser*8 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 


Colour, 


Laing 

Salter 

Loader  ... 
Lacroix  ... 
Fremantle 

Salter 

Orchard  ... 

Bunn  

Davis  

ninith 

Davis  

Clark  

Salter 

Salter 

Shipman ... 

Davis  

Salter 

Heale 

Pethers  ... 
Forsyth  ... 

Salter 

Smith 

Dixon 

Shrimpton 

Smith 

Salter 

Wyness  ... 
Waters    ... 

Salter 

Dale    

Smith 

Bundle  ... 
Pethers   ... 

Davis  

Smith 

Smith , 

Martin  .. 
Pethers   .. 

Clark  

Smith 

Mizen 


Pure  white. 

Blush. 

Pale  yellow. 

Blush,  tipped  rosy  purple. 

Pale  primrose. 

Cinnamon,  orange  centre. 

Bronzy  red. 

Bright  golden  yellow. 

Bosv  carmine. 

Dark  orange  red. 

Blush,  tinted  rose. 

Silvery  rose. 

Lilac  pink. 

Rich  golden  yellow. 

Fawn  colour. 

Purple. 

Bright  orange  amber. 

Whit€,  tint^  rose. 

White,  tinted  pink. 

Rosy  pink. 

Bright  purple  maroon. 

Orange,  tinted  rose. 

Bright  rich  yellow. 

Pearl  white. 

Cream  white. 

Canary  yellow. 

Bosy  pink. 

Bright  primrose  yellow. 

Lilac,  tinted  peach. 

Pale  straw  colour. 

Indian  red,  tipped  gold. 

Pure  white. 

Bosy  lilac 

Dark  orange. 

Creamy  white. 

Lilac  pink. 

BufE  yellow. 

Chestnut  red,  tipped  yellow. 

Blush. 

Salmon  orange. 

Golden  yellow. 
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Empreas  of  India  still  heads  the  list  of  the  incurved,  but  the  position 
of  this  flower,  although  apparently  well  assured,  has  in  reality  within 
the  last  two  years  been  senously  threatened  by  Jeanne  d*Arc.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  marked  inferiority  of  its  form  in  1885  Jeanne  d'Arc  would 
even  now  occupy  the  preitier  place.  The  following  varieties- Queen  of 
Bn^nd,  Jeanne  dArc,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lady  Haidinge,  Mrs. 
W.  Shipman,  Beverley,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Mabel  Ward— were  last 
year  all  staged  more  frequently  than  at  either  of  the  two  precedmg  ex- 
hibitions. On  the  other  hand,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Princess  of  Teck,  Cherub,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  a. 
Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  Qolden  Eagle  were  not  shown  in  as  many 
stands  as  in  the  previous  year.  All  the  newer  varieties  (those  sent  out 
since  1878)  except  Lord  Wolseley,  which  was  not  quite  so  frequently 
shown  as  in  1886,  have  improved  their  positions ;  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  although  of  such  very  recent  introduction,  already  finds  a  place 
on  the  list.  ^  ^ 

Madame  C.  Audiguier,  with  a  total  of  149  blooms  at  the  three  ex- 
hibitions, still  stands  well  above  all  other  varieties  in  the  Japanese 


section.  Among  the  more  established  kinds,  Mdlle.  Lacroiz,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Thunbeig,  Val  d*Andorre,  Japonais,  Meg  Merrilies,  M. 
Tarin,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  les^,  Belle  Panic, 
were  all  surprisingly  well  shown.  The  flower  last  named  was  stagad 
altogether  only  six  times  in  1886,  but  at  last  year's  exhibition  no  les» 
than  twenty-six  times,  or  as  frequently  as  Comte  de  Germiny.  On  the 
contrary  side  must  be  mentioned  Peter  the  Great,  Triomphe  du  Noid,  and 
Fanny  Boucbarlat,  which  were  but  very  indifferently  represented. 

Turning  now  to  the  newer  varieties,  and  beginning  with  those  which 
made  their  first  appearance  in  1884,  M.  J.  Laing  was  shown  more 
than  twice  as  many  times  last  year  as  at  the  previous  exhibition,  and 
consequently  has  done  well,  but  neither  Fernand  F^ral  nor  Madame  de 
S^vin,  both  so  full  of  promise  in  1886,  have  made  any  advance  upon  the 
positions  they  then  obtained.  Of  the  1885  varieties  we  must  first  men- 
tion L* Adorable,  which  has  already  risen  to  the  tenth  place  on  the  list, 
also  well  placed  at  No.  19  stands  La  Triomphante.  Next  comes  Madame 
J.  Laing  at  No.  26,  followed  at  No.  29  by  M.  Freeman,  while  Gloriosa 
brings  up  the  rear  at  No.  49.    Considering  how  recently  they  have  come 
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Raiser^s 
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Colour. 


1 

49-7, 

54 

2 

41-0 

50 

3 

36-7 

87 

4 

360 

43 

6 

28-7 

4a 

6 

27-7 

31 

7 

270 

26 

8 

26-7 

34 

9 

24-3 

SO 

10 

24*0 

24 

11 

23-0 

23 

12 

22-7 

23 

12 

22-7 

22 

H 

22-0 

22 

16 

217 

14 

IQ 

20-7 

22 

17 

18-7 

19 

18 

18-0 

23 

19 

17-0 

17 

20 

17-0 

25 

21 

16-0 

18 

22 

15-0 

16 

22 

15-0 

21 

22 

15-0 

15 

25 

14-7 

.  24 

26 

14-0 

15 

26 

14-0 

14 

28 

13-7 

21 

29 

13-0 

26 

29 

13-0 

14 

29 

13-0 

13 

29 

13-0 

13 

33 

12-7 

7 

34 

12-0 

12 

35 

11-7 

12 

36 

11-3 

15 

37 

10-7 

12 

38 

10-3 

12 

39 

9-7 

10 

40 

9-3 

5 

41 

8-3 

9 

41 

8-3 

9 

43 

80 

2 

43 

8-0 

8 

48 

8-4) 

9 

43 

80 

5 

47 

7-7 

5 

48 

7-3 

9 

49 

7-0 

7 

49 

70 

6 

51 

6-7 

3 

51 

6-7 

4 

53 

60 

3 

53 

6-0 

6 

53 

6-0 
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Madame  C.  Audiguier 

Mdlle.  Lacroix  

Jeanne  D^lanx 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey   

Val  d'Andorre  

Elaine 

Comte  de  Germiny  

Thunberg  

Criterion    

L*  Adorable 

Soliel  Levant 

Madame  B.  Bendatler 

Monsieur  Astorg  

Maiden's  Blush?. 

Peter  the  Great 

Triomphe  de  la  Bue  des  CbAlets 

Marguerite  Manouch 

Ja|onais ^ 

La  Triomphante  

Meg  Mernlies   

Bouled'Or 

HiverFleuri 

Monsieur  Tarin * 

Ralph  Brocklebank 

Monsieur  J.  Laing   

Alba  Plena    

Madame  J.  Laing 

Baronne  de  Prailly  

Belle  Paule    

Monsieur  Ard^ne 

Monsieur  Freeman  

Mr.  H.  Cannell 

Triomphe  du  Noid  

Mr.  C.  Orchard 

Flamme  de  Punch 

Fernand  F^ral  

Monsieur  Brunet 

Madame  de  S^vin 

Monsieur  D^laux 

Fanny  Boncharlat     

Balmorean 

Dr.  Macary    

Agr^ments  de  la  Nature 

Duchess  of  Albany 

Grandiflora    

Striata    

Comtesse  de  Beauregard 

Golden  Dragon 

Gloriosa 

Monsieur  H.  Jacotot   

Samia 

Source  d'Or   

Bouquet  Fait 

Mdlle.  P.  Dutour 

Mr.  Matthew 


1879 
1880 
1882 
1872 
1880 
1871 
1881 
1881 
1868 
1885 
1874 
1877 
1883 
1886 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1885 
1870 
1882 
1879 
1883 
1886 
1884 

1885 
1868 
1881 
1878 
1885 
1886 
1857 
1886 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1877 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1882 
1862 
1862 
1868 
1867 
1885 
1883 
1876 
1882 
1879 
1886 
1886 


Marrouch  

Lacroix  

IMlaux   

Downton    

Marrouch  

Downton    

Veitch 

Veitch 

Salter 

IMlanx   

Dr.  Audiguier  ? 

D^lanx   

D^laux   

Stevens  

Carey 

Pertuzte 

Manonch 

x^eiaux    ..**•.•  .•■■•«i 

DeBeydellet 

Salter 

Bernard 

Ddlaux    

D^laux   

Winkworth    

D^laox  

D^laux  

Salter 

Manouch  

Lacroix  

Delanx  

Cannell  

Cannell  

Ddlaux   

D^laux   

Lacroix  

D^laux   

Ddaux   

D^laux   

D^laux   

IMlaux   

D^laux   

Jackson 

Fortune 

Fortune 

Salter 

Saltef 

Waterer 

D^laux   

Carey 

D^laux   

D<^laux   

IMlaux   

Cannell  


Deep  mauve. 

Sulphur  white. 

Darx  velvety  brown. 

Pure  white. 

Chestnut,  shaded  orange. 

Pure  white. 

Nankeen,  striped  crimson  brown* 

Pale  golden  yellow. 

Amb^. 

Canary  yellow,  shaded  violet. 

Piile  yellow. 

Orange,  shaded  to  yellow. 

White  rose,  violet  centre. 

Creamy  white,  tinted  blnsh. 

Lemon  yellow. 

Salmon  red. 

Crimson,  edged  gold. 

Bronze  yellow. 

White,  tinted  rose. 

Sulphur  white. 

Yellow,  tipped  bronse. 

Cream  white,  tinted  rose. 

Silvery  violet  rose. 

Yellow. 

Crimson  brown  and  gold. 

Delicate  creamy  white. 

White  and  rose. 

Rose  blush. 

White,  edged  rose. 

Rose  lilac. 

Rosy  and  violet. 

Deep  yellow. 

Crimson  maroon. 

Carmine  and  yellow. 

Orange,  shaded  red. 

Rosy  mauve. 

Violet  mauve. 

Rosy  purple. 

Crimson,  with  yellow  centre. 

White,  with  pink  tinge. 

Rose  purple. 

Rose,  tinted  white. 

Golden  yellow,  shaded  brown. 

Orange  buff. 

Bright  yellow. 

White,  striped  plum  colour. 

Light  rose. 

Bright  yellow. 

Bright  yellow. 

Crimson,  tipped  gold. 

White,  shaaed  violet  rose. 

Orange,  shaded  gold. 

Bright  rose  pink. 

White,  shaded  rose. 

Terra  cotta. 
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out  some  of  the  188S  flowers  t«ke  remarkably  high  poiitiotw.  For  in- 
etance,  at  5fo.  U  we  find  Malden'a  Blush,  and  at  No.  22-or  only  three 
•tepalowerdown  than  the  veteran  Meg  Merrlliee  from  which  it  originated 
—Ralph  Broctlebank.  At  No.  29  comes  Mr.  H.  Caanell,  and  at  No.  34 
Mr.  C.  Orchard,  while  Mdlle,  P.  Dutour  and  Mr.  Matthew  each  at  No,  63 
just  manage  t«  obtain  a  plice. 

BBFLEXBD,  r.ABGB  ANEMONB,  LAEQE  HTBHID  ANEMONE, 
POMPON  ANEMONE,  AND  POMPON  TABIETIEa. 

In  the  following  short  lists  the  principal  varieties  in  each  o(  the 
above  sections  will  be  lound  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  times 
they  were  staged  at  the  Society's  last  year's  November  Eihibition. 

Refiexed. — Cullin(rfordii,  Peach  Christine,  King  of  Crimsons,  Golden 
Christine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pink  Christine,  Chevalier  Domage,  Phidias, 
^^Tiite  Christine,  Felicity,  Dr.  Sharpo,  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Tezier. 

Large  Anemone, — Emperor,  Qlnct,  Laiiy  Margaret,  Acquisition, 
Oeorgea  Sand,  Louis  Bonamy,  Fleur  de  Marie,  La  Marguerite,  Laing'e 
Anemone.  Madame  Goderait. 

Large  Subrid  Anemone. — Fabian  de  MMiana,  Madame  Bcrthe  Pigny, 
SceuT  Doioth£e  Soaill^,  Minnie  Cbat^,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Jeanne  Martr, 
Marguerite  VUlageoise,  Madame  Ohys,  Ratapoil,  Souvenir  de  Lardeuae. 

Pompon  Anemone. — Mr.  Aatle,  Antonius,  Marguerite  de  Coi,  Miss 
Nightingale,  Madame  Chalonge,  Marie  Stuart,  P^lc,  Astrea,  Madame 
toontela,  Regulus. 

Pumuon.^Mdlle.  Marthe,  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Miss  Wheeler,  Black  Douglas,  Mdlle.  Klise  Dordan,  Marabout,  Pieaident, 
Boslnante,  La  Puret^,  Pygmalion. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  for  supplying  the 
dates  and  raisers'  names  of  those  varieties  which  appear  now  for  the 
first  time  in  the  list  of  Japanese  varieties,  also  to  the  Bev.  H.  A.  Bemen 
Wid  Mr.  J.  Bnnell  for  the  assistance  they  kindly  gave  me  In  taking 
down  the  Dames  at  the  show. — E.  M.,  BerhJiamtted, 


ixO^^mwim^m^ 


HABDY  FBUIT  GABDEN. 

pKCtass  Feaoh  Tbees.— The  good  old  plan  of  anitalliDg  or  other- 
viae  loosening  the  yoang  growths  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  In  the 
autamn  asstota  to  ripen  them  thoroughly,  and  as  they  are  thus  clear  of 
the  wall  it  alio  materially  retards  flowering.  Aa  the  bads  are  now  tar 
advanced,  towards  opening,  the  time  has  arrived  for  pruning  and  re- 
tailing or  retying  the  trees.  It  when  the  trees  were  loosened  much  of 
the  old  fmiting  wood  was  cct  away  very  little  more  pruning  is  now 
needed.  Thet«  being  always  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  much  bloom  from 
late  frosts  and  cold  easterly  winds,  it  is  unwise  to  be  too  free  with  the 
fcnife,  a  better  plan  being  to  lay  in  as  mnch  fruiting  wood  as  possible 
without  injuriously  crowding  it.  Nor  ia  it  advisable  to  shorten  the  young 
growths,  especially  at  this  lat«  date.  Unpruned  shoots  break  more 
evenly  and  strongly,  and  alt  snbsequent  growth  or  thi  formation  of  the 
tree  may  be  regulated  by  disbudding  and  stopping.  Cut  any  shoots  not 
wanted  clear  away  and  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  can  be  spared.  Also 
practise  forediortening,  especially  in  the  case  of  la^  old  trees.  When 
Urge  straggting  branches  are  shortened  to  well  plac«l  younger  wood  the 
latter  is  naturally  much  QeneSted  tliereby,  and  foreshortening,  as  this  is 
termed,  is  also  necessary  to  induce  the  formation  of  young  wood  near 
the  base  or  centre  of  the  tree.  It  is  thera  such  is  moat  wanted,  not  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  trees. 

DBEasiira  and  Tbainimo  thb  Trees. — Insect  pests,  including 
scale,  red  spider,  and  aphis, -as  well  as  mildew  are  frequently  troublesome 
on  I^^ach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  It  not  already  done  now  is  the  time 
to  attempt  a  timely  clearance.  Various  remedies  are  to  be  had  from  all 
seedsmen  and  boriicuttural  sundrlesmen.  the  well-tried  Gishurst  Com- 
pound being  still  as  popular  aa  any.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  wash 
And  applied  through  a  syringe  ia  usnally  most  effective,  as  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  thoroughly  wetting  the  whole  of  the  wood,  penetrites  into  all 
the  crevices  of  the  walls  ani  also  destroys  the  aphides  and  other  peats 
that  lodge  In  the  groand.  Not  many  of  these  will  survive  a.  thorough 
wetting  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  120°,  to  every 
gallon  of  which  is  added  2  ozs.  or  one  wineelasa  of  petroleum.  The 
utter  will  l)ekcpt  from  floating  on  the  surface  if  every  second  syringeful 
is  forcibly  returned  to  the  can.  When  training  the  trees  first  arrange 
and  fasten  all  the  old  wood  or  framework  and  then  All  in  with  the 


by  gumming  will  inevitably  result  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tree.  It  ... 
*  good  plan  to  tie  young  growths  where  possible  over  the  naked  main 
stems,  this  protecting  these  from  fierce  sunshine  and  cold  winds,  also 
economising  space. 

PbuninqandTeaininh  Yoirso  Fkhit  Tbees.— if  maiden  trees 
of  either  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarinesi  Plums,  Cherries,  I'eara,  or 
Apples  are  planted  with  the  idea  of  forming  these  into  fan.shaped  trees 
they  ought  nan  to  be  cut  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  point  of 
union  between  the  stock  and  scion.     Four  shoots  may  eventually  be 


laid  in  from  these,  and  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  obtain  six  medium- 
sized  well  ripened  growths  in  one  season.  Any  thus  treated  last  year  to 
have  all  the  branches  shortened  to  a  length  of  about  12  inches,  and  from 
these  enough  fresh  shoots  will  be  obtained  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
good  tree.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  socceed  admirably  when 
grown  with  one  central  or  main  stem  only,  this  being  trained  obliquely 
and  the  fruiting  wood  laid  in  right  and  left.  Maidens  are  the  hart  to 
start  with  in  tMs  instance,  these  being  shortened  tiack  to  a  length  of 
18  inches.  During  the  summer  two  or  three  pairs  of  side  branches  and 
one  leader  ought  to  he  formed  on  them.  When  fan-shaped  trees  of  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  fraits  are  planted  these  are  usnally  famished 
with  eight  or  more  branches.  No  leader  should  be  permitted  on  these, 
as  they  are  almost  certain  to  take  a  strong  lead  and  eventually  ov^ 
grow  the  rest  of  the  tree.  If  there  is  an  odd  or  central  branch  on  newly 
receiveil  trees  cut  it  l&ck  at  once,  and  thereby  secure  a  pair  if  theae 
are  needed  to  furnish  space.  AH  the  branches  it  sound  and  well 
ripened  to  tie  laid  in  to  tbelr  full  length  and  neatly  fastened  to  the  wali, 
or  in  mnch  the  same  style  as  they  were  previously  trained.  To  cat 
them  hard  back  is  simply  suicidal,  moch  valuable  time  being  wasted 
before  the  branches  again  attain  a  similar  length.  Timely  disbudding 
and  stopping  arc  all  that  are  necessary  to  insure  the  formntion  of  euffl- 
clent  yoBOg  wood  to  complete  the  famishing  of  the  tree.  Shoold,  nn- 
fortnnately,  any  of  the  branches  be  damaged  or  be  found  unripe  cnt 
these  back  bo  sound  or  well-ripened  wood. 

FBmX  FOECINQ. 
Peaches  ahd  Nectabinss.— £iHte«t  Foreed  ffeu^e.—Tha  fruit 
will  soon  have  completed  the  first  swelling,  and  will  enter  upon  the 
atoning  process.  If  the  thinning  has  been  carefully  attended  to  there 
will  be  little  more  than  the  necessary  quantity— namely,  one  fiuit  to 
every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees.  More  Nectarines  are 
nsnally  left,  which  accounts  for  their  being  under-sized  as  compared 
with  Peaches.  If  there  is  more  fruit  than  specified  above  remove  the 
smallest.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  finit  falling  during  stoning  pro- 
vided the  wood  was  thoroughly  ripened  last  season,  and  the  trees  are 
not  nnnecessarily  taxed  by  too  many  fralt.  During  the  stoning  process 
keep  the  temperature  aa  equable  as  possible,  as  a  sadden  check  bj 
draughts  of  cold  air  la  the  daytime,  and  too  high  a  temperature  ia 
the  night,  may  prove  disastrous.  The  night  temperature  may  ran^ 
from  60°  to  65°.  but  6"  less  will  be  safer  in  severe  weather,  and  in 
the  daytime  70°  to  76°  with  sun  heat,  and  about  6B°  by  artificial  means 
when  the  atmosphere  outside  is  cold  and  the  sky  overcast.  See  that 
the  growing  shoots  are  secnred  to  the  trellis  aa  they  advance,  keeping 
those  retained  to  attract  the  sap  oast  the  fruit  stopped  at  the  second  or 
third  joint.  Bed  spider  must  be  kept  in  check  by  syringing  with  watei 
at  the  same  temperature  aa  the  house,  or  if  thrips  and  brown  aphides 
appear  fumigate  carefully  when  the  foliage  is  quite  dry.  For  destroy- 
ing the  insects  named  nothing  is  safer  and  better  tlian  a  solatiou  of 
Boiftaoap  at  the  rate  of  2  <ai  to  the  gallon  of  tepid  iwater.  Be  not 
deccivel  by  the  syringing — t.^.,  making  the  surface  of  the  border  look 
wet,  whilst  the  soil  beneath  may  be  too  dry,  bat  give  good  supplies, 
and  it  the  trees  are  at  all  weak  apply  liquid  manure. 

Second  Early  forred  Hinue.  —  Ihsbud  gradually,  removing  the 
strongest  and  ill-placed  shoots,  and  have  all  the  leading  shoots  tied 
down,  taking  care  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Thin  the  fruit  by  degrees, 
it  having  set  very  thickly  will  require  extra  attention,  removing  those 
on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  or  otherwise  badly  placed,  but  leave 
those  that  are  well  sxposed  to  light  and  ait  until  they  indicate  by  free 
swelling  the  necessity  for  further  reduction,  then  remove  the  smallest. 
Syringe  the  trees  early  during  fine  days,  and  ventilate  early  in  favour- 
able weather.  The  temperature  may  range  from  66°  to  B0°  at  night 
and  60°  to  65°  by  day,  ventilating  at  the  latter  temperature,  and  closing 
the  bonse  when  the  heat  is  decreasing,  allowing  an  advance  of  5°  to  I(r 
from  san  heat. 

I£aMe4  Started  Early  in  Fitbnmry.—Tbe  trees  are  now  in  floweror 
well  advanced.  As  we  have  many  more  flowers  than  will  be  needed,all 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots  have  been  removed  by  drawing  a 
gloved  hand  the  reverse  way  at  the  growths,  and  even  yet  there  are 
thiee-fourths  more  than  will  be  required  of  fruit  for  the  crop,  therefore 
we  have  thinned  them  still  further  where  most  crowded,  especially  on 
the  weaker  shoots.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  60°  to  5!i°  and 
55°  by  day  with  a  little  ventilation,  as  a  close  atmosphere  ia  fatal  to  a 
good  set.  Ventilate  freely  above  55°,  and  allow  an  lidvance  to  66°  with 
sun  heat.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  in  the  early  part  of  fine  days  either 
by  shaking  the  trellis  or  dusting  the  flowers  with  a  camel-hair  brush 
when  the  pollen  at  the  individual  flower  is  ripe.  Syringing  mast  cease 
whilst  the  trees  are  in  flower,  but  the  floor  should  besprinkled  morning 
and  afternoon,  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air. 

Jfinuei  to  Afford  Ripe  Emit  in  Late  July  and  jHjB.if.— These 
should  be  closed,  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  buds 
show  colour,  when  it  must  cease.  The  inside  borders  must  l>e  brought 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  waterings  if  necessary,  and 
with  the  borders  properly  drained  liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  weakly 
trees  and  those  having  a  superabundance  of  flower  buds.  Thereare  too 
many  buds  by  st  least  flvc-siiths.  Our  trees  have  the  principal  triple 
buds  all  fruit  buds,  and  as  we  find  nothing  weakens  the  trees  so  much 
as  heavy  cropping,  wo  shall  ease  them  of  at  least  half  the  blossom  buds  as 
soon  OS  they  can  he  riibbeii  off.  To  farther  help  them  we  have  uinlched  the 
surface  of  the  inside  border  with  2  to  3  inches  thickness  ot  rather  short 
fresh  manure,  which  colours  the  water  in  watering,  and  will  help  the 
active  feeders,  for  all  on  the  Plum  stock— viz..  Apricots,  Peaches,  and_ 
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Nectarines,  as  well  as  Plums,  push  active  feeders  or  adventitious  roots 
in  advance  of  the  growth,  hence  the  recuperative  power  of  lifted  trees, 
and  to  which  much  of  the  advantages  of  lifting  is  due.  Maintain  a 
temperature  of  50°  bjr  day  and  40°  to  45°  at  night,  advancing  to  65° 
with  sun  and  full  ventilation. 

Late  Hmses. — The  weather  we  have  lately  experienced  has  usefully 
retarded  the  flowering.  If  the  lights  are  off  there  need  not  be  any  hurry 
in  replacing  them  before  the  middle  of  March,  as  that  will  be  early 
enough  to  have  the  trees  in  full  flower  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  then 
they  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  heat.  Many  latd  houses  are  unheated, 
which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  flowers  even  in  April  are  not  safe  from 
severe  spring  frosts,  and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  if  the  late  summer  be 
cold  and  sunless.  A  gentle  heat  during  the  flowering  period  does  much 
towards  a  good  set,  and  in  autumn  artificial  heat  ripens  the  fruit  and 
wood,  plumping  the  buds  wonderfully.  Houses  with  fixed  lights  should 
be  ventilated  freely,  and  take  care  to  keep  the  borders  in  a  moist  state. 

Unheated' Houses  or  Wall  Coxes, — Where  these  are  employed  the 
chief  consideration  is  to  retard  the  flowering.  Ours  have  the  roof  lights 
still  off,  and  will  so  remain  till  the  middle  of  March,  the  bloom  buds 
not  taking  any  harm  until  they  are  somewhat  advanced  and  are  begin- 
ning to  show  colour,  after  which  it  is  not  safe.  Anything  required  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  securing  to  the  trellis,  &c.,  should  be  completed. 
Those  that  have  not  had  the  roof  lights  removed  may  need  supplies  of 
water,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  and  may 
have  the  surface  mulched  2  or  3  inches  thick  with  rather  short  some- 
what fresh  manure.  Ventilate  freely  to  retard  the  flowering  to  as  late  a 
period  as  possible. 

Where  wall  cases  are  employed  for  Apricots,  let  the  lights  remain  off 
nntil  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show  white,  and,  after  they  are  placed 
on,  ventilate  freely,  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  Apricot  blossom  as  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere.  Plum  cases  may  have  the  lights  placed  on  by  the 
middle  of  March,  similar  remarks  applying  to  Cherries,  also  Pears. 

Chebby  House. — Unremitting  attention  must  be  given  to  the  ven- 
tilation. A  free  circulation  of  air  passes  through  the  house  whenever 
the  temperature  exceeds  50°,  the  amount  of  air  to  be  regulated  by  the 
conditions  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Employ  fire  heat  only  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  50°  in  the  day,  and  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  40°  to  45°  Attend  to  fertilisini?  the  flowers.  Watch 
closely  for  the  appearance  of  aphides,  but  it  will  not  answer  to  fumi- 
gate whilst  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  provided 
they  were  perfectly  clean  previous  to  the  flowers  expanding.  It  may, 
however,  be  had  recourse  to  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  Grubs  infest  the 
Cherry  under  glass  ;  one  kind  of  grub  rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaves,  and 
can  be  eradicated  by  squeezing,  but  the  other  is  toe  gieater  pest,  and 
will  be  found  encased  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  giving  them  the 
anpearance  of  being  scalded.  From  the  leaves  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
Gterries,  petforating  and  destroying  them.  The  only  means  of  riddance 
is  to  examine  the  trees  occasionally  and  destroy  the  grubs. 

0UCU1CBEB&— With  increased  light  and  solar  heat  evaporation  is 
correspondingly  increased,  necessitating  a  greater  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  evaporation  troughs  must  be  kept  flUed  with  liquid 
manure,  damping  the  house  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere,  and 
syringing  the  plants  lightly  during  bright  afternoons.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  65*  is  sufficient,  allowing  5°  advance  when  the  external  air  is 
mild,  60°  being  the  minimum  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  is  severe. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  once  or  twice  a  week.  Do  not  allow  the 
fruits  to  hang  too  long,  or  they  may  weaken  the  plants  ;  besides,  they 
keep  fresh  for  several  days  with  their  stalks  inserted  in  saucers  of 
water.  Thin  the  fruits  well,  especially  on  plants  just  coming  jnto 
bearing,  stopping  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  tne  fruit,  removing  super- 
fluous growtns  and  bad  leaves  as  they  appear,  as  well  as  staminate 
blossoms. 

The  weather  continues  unfavourable  for  early  forcing  in  pits  and 
frames  heated  with  fermenting  materials,  the  temperature  l^ng  difficult 
to  maintain  to  a  point  calculated  to  maintain  steady  progressive  growth, 
a  close  atmosphere  resulting  in  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  not 
unfrequently  causing  the  loss  of  the  plants.  When  the  moisture  cannot 
be  expelled  by  admittinir  air  much  may  be  done  by  sprinkling  lime  or 
soot  round  the  plants,  those  substances  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
moisture.  Continue  to  prepare  material  for  making  fresh  beds  for 
linings,  and  sow  seed  as  successional  plants  are  required. 

Melons. — We  have  little  to  add  to  our  remarks  in  the  last  calendar 
except  that  the  weather  being  so  unfavourable  the  plants  shifted  into 
5-inch  pots  may  not  yet  be  planted  out,  and  if  so  they  should  be  planted 
before  they  become  root-bound.  Pot  later  sown  plants  when  they  show 
the  second  leaves,  employing  warm  moist  soil.  Tne  plants  from  the  seed 
sown  early  in  February  will  soon  be  ready  for  planting  out.  Make  up 
the  bed  for  them,  and  make  also  a  successional  sowing.  Those  who  are 
growing  Melons  in  dung-heated  frames  should  make  a  successional 
sowing  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  until  May,  making  fresh  beds  at 
similar  intervals  to  receive  the  plants,  so  as  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
Bupply  of  fruit.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  5°  less  if 
the  weather  be  cold,  70°  to  76°  by  day,  admitting  a  little  air  at  75°, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  85°  with  incr^sed  ventilation, 
closing  at  80°  or  85°,  sprinkliog  at  the  time  every  available  surface  ;  and 
if  the  temperature  rise  to  85°  or  90°  so  much  the  better.  Keep  the 
bottom  heat  at  from  75°  to  80". 

Figs. — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots, — Plunged  in  bottom  heat, 
water  will  be  required  abundantly,  applying  it  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  bed,  or  70°  to  75°,  and  alternating  with  liquid  manure.  Maintain 
the  temperature  at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  admitting  a  little  air  at  70°,  but 


not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature,  closing  at  75°  and  if  the  temperature  ' 
rise  to  80°  all  the  better.    Thin  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  best  placed  and 
most  promising  can  be  decided  upon  for  the  crop.    The  thinning  'Should 
be  done  some  time  before  the  last  swelling  commences. 

Early-forced  Planted-out  Trees, — Those  started  at  the  new  year  are 
makinaf  good  growth,  and  should  have  the  |>oints  of  the  shoots  which 
issue  from  round  the  base  of  the  terminals  pinched  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf.  Attend  to  tying  the  young  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance, . 
thinning  where  they  are  too  crowded.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at 
55°  to  60°.  When  it  reaches  65°  by  artificial  means  in  the  day  admit  a 
little  air,  increasing  the  ventilation  with  the  temperature,  and  reducing^ 
it  in  like  manner,  closing  at  70°,  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  maintaining 
a  genial  atmosphere. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

^nal  Pelargoniums. — To  succeed  those  rooted  in  autumn  for  spring 
flowering  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once.  Select  these  from  plants 
that  ceased  flowering  about  Christmas-  and  have  since  been  stored  in 
cool  houses.  Cuttings  of  this  description  root  with  greater  certainty 
early  in  the  season  than  those  from  plants  that  have  been  grown  In  heat. 
The  cuttings  will  root  freely  if  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  of  Qd^,  Keep  the  soil  about  the  cuttings  in 
an  intermediate  state  for  moisture  ;  if  tiiey  become  too  wet  at  this  season 
of  the  ye&r  they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  Old  plants  that  have  been  kept 
dry  for  some  weeks  may  be  pruned  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60^ 
until  they  commence  growth.  If  the  atmosphere  is  mooerately  moist  a 
light  syringing  on  fine  days  will  be  needed  until  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  when  the  soil  about  the  root«  may  have  water.  Prepare  other 
plants  for  cutting  back  by  keeping  them  dry  to  harden  them.  All 
young  stock  in  active  growth  will  require  more  water  at  their  roots 
than  they  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  The  earliest  will  be  show- 
ing their  flower  trusses,  and  will  come  forward  rapidly  from  this  date.  , 
Pinch  the  shoots  of  later  plants  of  both  single  and  double  varieties  that 
are  not  required  to  flower  before  May.  The  latter  required  to  supply 
trusses  for  cutting  throughout  the  London  season  may  be  placed  into 
7-inch  pots  after  they  have  broken  again  into  growth.  Pot  firmly  in 
good  loam  and  one-seventh  of  manure  with  a  little  sand  added  to  insure 
firm,  sturdy  gfowth. 

French  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums, — ^For  decoration  it  is  a  mistake  to 
place  these  in  too  large  pots,  for  by  so  doing  growth  is  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  All  in  small  pots  that  are  ready  should  be  trans- 
ferred mto  5-inch  pots,  a  very  suitable  size  to  flower  them  in.  Use  the 
soil  advised  for  Zonals,  and  press  it  firmly  into  the  pots.  Arrange  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass,  water  caiefully,  and  admit  air  on  favourable 
occasions  to  insure  a  firm,  sturdy  growth.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  feed  liberally  with  artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
soU.  The  flower  stems  of  the  earliest  plants  will  be  advancing  rapidly » 
and  they  should  not  be  hurried  too  much  in  this  stage.  Tie  oat  the 
shoots  with  neat  stakes  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  foliage  to  the  light 
Cuttings  should  also  be  rooted  for  fate  flowering.  These  can  be  taken 
from  old  stock  plants  reserved  for  the  purpose,  which  can  then  he 
thrown  out,  or  any  shoots  from  the  earliest  that  do  not  show  signs  'of 
flowering.  The  cuttings  will  strike  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Zonals. 

Heliotropes, — To  succeed  the  earliest  now  showing  flower  place 
others  into  5-inch  pots  and  grow  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°* 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will  grow  rapidly  and  soon  flower, 
provided  they  have  been  well  cared  for  and  are  in  good  condition.  Half 
the  stock  may  have  the  shoots  pinched  once  or  even  tvrice  according  to 
the  time  they  are  required  to  flower.  Insert  cuttings  where  these 
flowers  are  appreciated  until  they  come  into  flower  outside. 

Petunias. — The  latest  of  the  young  plants  that  were  wintered  in 
2  and  3-inch  pots  may  be  transferred  into  the  5-inch  size.  Place  them 
close  to  the  glass  and  encourage  growth,  insert  cuttings  for  succession^ 
and  sow  seed  of  any  selected  varieties.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface  of  fine  soil  in  pots  or  pans,  gently  watered  and  covered  with  a 
square  of  glass,  until  the  seed  germinates,  which  it  will  quickly  do  in  a- 
temperature  of  60°. 

Carnations, — The  old  Crimson  Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Souvenir  de  ' 
la  Malmaison,  and  others  that  are  appreciated  for  cutting  and  decoration 
indoors  should  be  potted  at  once  from  the  3-inch  pots  in  which  they  are 
now  in  into  6-inch  pots.  Grow  them  close  to  the  glass  in  any  cool  light 
structure  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  Avoid  placing  them  in  a  close 
or  confined  atmosphere,  which  would  soon  draw  them  up  weakly  and 
ruin  them. 
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PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  30. 

The  practice  of  extracting  honey  from  cells  in  juxtaposition  to 
those  which  contain  eggs  and  larvsQ  in  different  conditions  in  various 
stages  of  progress  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  urged 
by  some  that  if  the  revolutions  of  the  extractor  are  reduced  to  a 
certain  number,  and  that  that  pace  is  not  exceeded,  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  brood,  and  that  the  honey  will  not  be  contaminated  by 
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the  juices  which  one  might  expect  to  see  thrown  out.  If  the  brood 
Dest  is  glutted  with  honey  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  due  to  the  negli' 
gence  of  the  bee-keeper.  If  sufficient  room  is  continually  given  above 
the  brood  nest  to  employ  the  bees,  and  empty  cells  are  always  ready 
to  hold  any  probable  harvest  of  honey,  the  bees  will  not  store  any 
large  quantity  below,  but  will  carry  it  up  and  store  it  in  the  position 
in  which  instinct  apparently  leads  them  to  store  it.  Most  amateur 
bee-keepers,  and  not  a  few  who  profess  to  have  great  practical  ex- 
perience, are  far  too  eager  to  keep  down  the  speed  of  the  extractor, 
and  consequently  brood  is  destroyed  and  thrown  out,  and  the  quality 
of  the  honey  is  deteriorated.  If  the  bee-keeper  has  the  great  mis- 
lb>rtune  to  have  a  glutted  brood  nest,  he  must  take  such  measures 
ma  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind  to  remedy  the  evil; 
but  in  no  case  should  such  combs  be  allowed  to  enter  the  extractor 
unless  the  bee-keeper  is  willing  to  sacrifice  some  brood,  and  unless 
the  honey  so  extracted  is  intended  either  for  his  own  personal  con- 
sumption or  for  use  in  the  apiarv. 

Bee-keepers  are  often  puzzled  to  know  what   description  of 
extractor  is  most  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes.    Price  is  of  course 
a  consideration,  but  when  purchasing  an  appliance  which  may  be 
expected  to  last  for  years,  too  great  a  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon 
this  point.    Happily  for  the  man  who  has  not  much  cash  to  spare, 
the  cheap  extractors  are  quite  equal  to  if  not  the  superior  of  the  more 
complicated  machines  with  gearing,  cogwheels,  and  other  contriv- 
ances which  in  theory  no  doubt  are  a  great  assistance,  but  in  practice 
very  often  do  more  harm  than  good.    Geared  extractors,  which 
give  so  many  revolutions  of  the  cans  to  each  turn  of  the  handle, 
are  responsible  for  more  smashed  and  damaged  combs  than  all  other 
kinds  put  together.  The  simpler  the  better,  then,  must  be  the  guide 
of  a  bee-keeper  in  purchasing  an  extractor.    The  can  below  the 
^'  cages*'  must  hold  some  40  lbs.  of  honey  at  least.    The  "  cages  *' 
must  be  strong,  and  the  wire  netting  against  which  the  combs  lie 
when  the  honey  is  being  ejected  from  tlie  cells  should  be  strength- 
ened by  bars  of  strong  wire,  or  even  thin  iron  or  steel,  running 
transversely  across  them.    This  is  a  most  important  point.    The 
ordinary  cage  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  pressure,  and  the 
netting  often  gives  away  at  the  corners,  thus  bringing  the  machine 
to  a  full  stop,  breaking  the  combs,  and  disappointing  the  person 
who  is  working,  and  who  naturally  desires  to  get  along  with  ill  pos- 
sible speed.    When  this  wire  netting  thus  breaks  out  it  occasions 
very  considerable  delay  an4  damage,  and  the  point  is  therefore 
worthy  of  attention.    Extractors  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  some  are  advertised  at  the  present  time,  to  take  more 
than  two  frames  at  once.    I  never  had  one  in  my  possession  ani 
never  saw  one  working,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  no  extractor  of  a  really  serviceable  type  has  yet  been  made 
which  is  capable  of  taking  more  than  two  frames  at  once.    By 
paying  attention  to  these  points  most  bee-keepers  will  be  safely  able 
to  buy  a  suitable  extractor. 

The  four  points  to  which  attention  should  be  paid  by  the 
.  inexperienced  bee-keeper,  especially  in  purchasing  an  extractor) 
are: — 

1,  Simplicity. 

2,  Capacity  to  hold  40  lbs.  of  honey  at  least. 

3,  A  two-comb  size. 

4,  Other  things  being  equal,  the  cheapest. 

It  is  very  easy  to  uncap  a  good  level  oomb,  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  unseal  an 
irregular,  badly  built,  series  of  cells.  Such  combs  should  either 
at  once  be  put  straight,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  destroyed.  Two 
knives  are  necessary  in  order  to  uncap  combs  with  facility.  One 
should  be  placed  in  hot  water  while  the  other  is  being  used.  Thus 
the  knife  not  actually  in  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  cleansed 
repeatedly  of  any  honey  and  wax  adhering  to  it  by  the  heat,  which 
also  enables  the  operator  to  pass  the  knife  rapidly  beneath  the 
cappings,  and  to  remove  them  in  sheets.  The  '*  Bingham  "  knives 
are  Tory  good  for  the  purpose,  but  any  strong  sharp  knife  may  be 


pressed  into  service.  The  cappings  should  be  allowed  to  roll  down 
the  oomb  in  front  of  the  knife,  so  that  the  whole  surface  covering 
is  removed  without  more  than  necessary  trouble.  If  the  cappings 
are  not  removed  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  pieces  fall  on  to  the  exposed 
sur&oe  of  the  honey  behind  the  knife,  it  is  most  difficult  to  clear 
them  away,  and  yet  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  they  prevent  the 
honey  coming  freely  from  the  ceUs.  The  whole  side  of  a  comb  can 
be  cleared  without  breaking  the  roll  of  cappings  if  the  operator  is 
skilful  and  knows  how  to  go  about  his  work. 

Enough  has  now  been  written  upon  this  subject  to  enable  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  to  extract  from  their  full  combs.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  them  some  of  the  devices  which  they  will  learn  by 
degrees  to  adopt  in  order  to  faciiitate  their  work ;  but  in  concluding 
we  may  advise  every  bee-keeper  to  turn  the  cage  very  slowly  at 
first,  gradually  increasing  the  pace  until  the  honey  is  freely  thrown 
from  the  cells ;  if  a  rapid  pace  is  adopted  to  begin  with,  a  smash 
is  nearly  always  the  result.  **  Slow  and  sure ''  is  a  good  old  pro- 
verb, and  one  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  bee- 
keeper. It  would  be  tedious,  and  altogether  unnecessary,  to  mention 
any  particular  make  of  extractor,  but  if  the  machine  is  purchased 
from  a  firm  of  good  standing,  reliance  may  generally  be  placed 
upon  the  workmanship,  and  there  is  but  a  small  possibility  of  dis- 
satisfaction owing  to  inherent  defects  in  the  appliance  itself. — 
Felix. 

DEPOSING  AND  INTRODUCING  QUEENS 

BY  THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 
Deposing  a  queen  or  queens  and  the  safe  introduction  of 
another  are,  perhaps,  two  of  the  most  important  matters  connected 
with  bee-keeping,  and  on  which  profitable  bee-keepinff  so  much 
depends.  The  necessity  of  having  young  queens  at  the  nead  of  all 
stocks  throughout  the  season,  and  at  different  periods,  is  very  great. 
The  teaching  that "  queens  were  at  their  best  when  three  yearb  old,*' 
advanced  in  comtemporaries  up  till  a  very  recent  date,  led  to  great 
loss  of  many  who  depended  entirely  upon  what  was  written  for 
their  instruction.  That  queens  sometimes  live  to  a  great  ase  I 
have  had  ample  proof ;  still  we  must  not  hope  that  such  long-lived 
queens  can  be  profitable,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  pure- 
bred one,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  quAcns  from,  all  queens 
should  be  deposed  during  the  month  of  July,  and  a  young  fertilised 
one  take  her  place.  Catching  the  aged  queen  by  the  ordinary 
methods  employed  is  sometimes  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  very 
often  a  complete  failure,  which  so  upsets  the  young  operator  as  to 
cause  him  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  and  leave  the  bees  to  their  own 
dealing  in  such  matters,  which  often  ends  in  having  either  a  drone 
breeder  or  a  hive  queenless. 

By  the  proper  use  of  carbolic  acid,  manipulation  is  an  easy,  if 
not  a  pleasant  matter,  compared  with  older  methods.  The  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  known  to  me  many  years  since,  was  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  lonff  time,  owing  to  the  adverse  reception  it  had  from  judges 
and  exhibitor*  alike  at  our  societies'  show  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
affo.  I  was  laughed  at  by  many  southern  magnates.  After  I  made 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  manipulations  public,  many  attempted 
to  claim  the  idea,  and  at  one  exhibition  1  caught  one  person  in 
the  act  of  appropriation,  which  I  might  have  passed  over  had  he 
been  judicious  enough  not  to  have  contradicted  me  when  helping 
to  explain  the  process. 

The  latest  manipulation  in  catching  a  queen  by  the  aid  of 
carbolic  acid  will,  1  trust,  help  novices  as  well  as  practical  bee- 
keepers to  catch  any  queen  expeditiously  and  without  being  stung. 
The  hive  in  question  is  one  tlmt  at  the  end  of  July  at  the  Heather 
lost  its  old  queen,  which  I  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hive,  as 
I  was  indisposed  at  the  time.  Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  shortly 
after,  my  bees  were  brought  home,  and  frem  the  determination  to 
rob  I  could  not  with  safety  manipulate  outside,  nor  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  bees  in  the  hive^  could  I  manipulate  satis&ctorily 
within  doors.  The  queen  I  had  m  reservation  for  it  was  running  a 
risk  of  being  lost  owing  to  the  daily  loss  of  her  (at  first)  few 
attendants.  On  the  26th  January  the  temperature  had  fallen  from 
4r  night  temperature  and  54''  <iay,  to  33**  Fahr.  during  the  day, 
with  every  likelihood  of  being  still  lower,  as  it  did  occur  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  the  thermometer  then  reffistering  15°,  the  lowest 
temperature  during  the  whole  season.  On  the  26th,  in  addition  to 
the  low  temperature,  there  was  a  keen  north  wind.  There  was  no 
time  nor  encouragement  for  further  delay.  I  accordingly  set  to 
work  dismantling  the  hive  of  all  coverings,  and  I  may  here  add, 
that  although  no  bees  have  been  bred  in  this  hive  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  August,  they  haying  worked  up  till  the  2l8t  September, 
they  still  oooupy  three  breeding  boxes  of  the  ordinary  Stowarton 
type.  This  is  nearly  three  times  longer  than  the  proverbial 
six  weeks  bee  life,  and  I  expect  some  of  uiem  will  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  another  six  months. 

To  catch  a  queen  from  such  a  hive,  and  in  such  weather,  would 
be  to  many  an  impossibility.  After  removing  all  the  coverings 
the  remaining  undrawn  slides  were  pulled  out  after  I  had 
smeared  the  top  bars  with  the  acid  to  prevent  bees  rising,  and  then 
the  carbonised  sheets  were  slipped  down  between  the  combe.  I 
used  no  smoke,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  I  done  so,  as  it 
onickens  the  bees  and  causes  them  to  retreat  more  rapidly  before 
tne  paper.  Less  than  a  minute  emptied  the  topmost  division,  when 
I  lifted  it  off,  then  I  placed  the  remaining  two  upon  an  empty  hive, 
and  put  the  empty  division  upon  the  stand  which  the  flying  bees 
took  to,  but  not  so  readily  as  if  the  covering  could  have  been  placed 
on  intact.  Bee-keepers  should  be  careful  never  to  alter  the 
appearance  or  site  of  a  hive  after  October.  In  as  short  a  time  as 
with  the  first  the  second  division  was  cleared  of  bees,  which  was 
instantly  placed  beneath  the  first  one  taken  off,  that  by  this  time 
was  quite  full  of  bees.  Owing  to  the  sheets  of  paper  being  deeper 
than  one  box  very  few  bees  remained  in  the  thira  or  unaer  box, 
which  were  easily  shaken  from  it  and  restored  to  its  original  place, 
and  the  hive  to  its  original  appearance.  The  bees  being  now  about 
equally  divided  between  the  service  and  original  hive,  a  few  shakes 
in  the  former  sent  out  many  to  the  latter  imtil  a  mere  handful  of 
bees  and  the  queen  remained  in  it.  A  s^ght  look  amongst  the  bees 
for  a  few  seconds  betrayed  the  presence  of  her  majesty,  and  the 
finger  and  thumb  acted  as  executioner. 

During  the  operation,  although  cold  and  windy,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  which  was  so  far  favourable.  A  number  of  bees  &iled  to 
enter  the  hive  when  it  was  bare,  but  these  lay  chilled  close  to  it, 
and  were  easily  gathered,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
covered  with  anouier  ;  every  bee  revived,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
became  victims  to  the  operation.  If  queen-exduder  zinc  was  a 
perfect  queen  excluder  (but  it  is  not)  I  would  use  it  in  some  cases, 
so  that  the  queen  could  be  easily  caught.  A  more  unfavourable 
fair  day  could  not  have  been  selected,  yet  the  manipulation  was  a 
perfect  success,  and  during  a  warm  day  in  summer  it  was  in 
addition  to  that  a  pleasure. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 

(To  be  continiied.) 
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James  Dickson  k  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— ^rZ^^^  Ihrm 
Seedsy  1888. 

Samuel  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper.  —  Litt  of  FloriM 
Flousers, 

Oakshott  &  Millard,  Beading. —^arm  Annual,  1888. 

T.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. — CatcUogtiet  of  Choice 
Hardy  PerenmaU,  CkrvsarUhemums,  Hardy  ItorisU*  Floioert,  PiBonietf 
Hardy  Ihms,  and  Climbing  Plants. 

Hogg  k  Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  KB.— iVw?*  List  of  Agrieul' 
tural  Seeds, 

Waite,  Nash  k  Co.,  79,  Sonthwark  Street,  London,  S.B.— TFTb/Mo/^ 
Catalogtie  of  Agricultural  Seeds,  ^c.,  1888. 


%^  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "Ths 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
JLom  or  members  of  the  stafE  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoicunbly.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  auestions 
rmating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

SAbelia  "Wave  of  Blue  (.^m).— Write  to  Messra  Cannell  k  Sons, 
Swanley.  Most  of  the  named  varieties  of  bedding  Lobelias  are  only 
kept  true  by  cuttings. 

Bowrardla  (^Southlands'), — The  sport  will  require  at  least  a  season's 
trial  before  It  will  be  certain  whether  it  is  fixed  or  not.    Take  the  shoot 


bearing  the  larger  flowers  and  insert  it  as  a  cutting,  cut  it  as  low  down 
as  possible,  and  you  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  a  root  or  two  with  it. 
There  are  several  Tarieties  in  cultivation  quite  as  good  and  some  better^ 
but  probably  you  will  be  desirous  of  testing  it  out  of  curiosity. 

Waterproof  Xabela  (Birdie), — ^We  are  not  able  to  answer  your 
question,  but  think  if  you  send  a  sample  to  advertisers  of  garden 
requisites,  they  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  what  you  require. 

Olaxed  Flower  Pots  (J.  JS.). — We  are  unable  to  say  where  they 
are  to  be  obtained,  as  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  them  advertised. 
There  have  been  several  inquiries  for  them  of  late. 

drapes  wltb  Miiaoat  Flavour  (Idem). — ^Free  setters  of  th& 
true  Muscats  are  scarce,  but  Qrapes  likely  to  meet  your  requirements' 
are  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  and  Mrs.  Pearson ;  if  the  latter 
has  not  a  Muscat  it  has  a  rich  Frontignan  flavour.  Both  are  gooJ 
Qrapes,  and  will  keep  some  time.    They  require  heat. 

Royal  Borttealtaral  Socletj  (Inquirer), — ^The  meetings  and 
shows  are  advertised  a  week  previous  to  the  dates.  The  next  meeting, 
on  March  13th,  will,  we  presume,  be  held  in  the  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington. 

aarly  Potatoes  for  Market  (A  Beginner), — ^The  old  Ashleaf 
and  Yeitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  are  suitable  ;  the  flrst-named  is  the 
earliest,  but  the  second  is  a  heavier  cropper,  and  should  be  planted  on 
a  larger  scale.  Myatt's  Proliflc  is  the  heaviest  cropper  of  all,  but  is 
about  ten  days  later  than  Yeitch's,  but  a  good  crop  is  remunerative. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  follows,  and  is  largely  grown  by  some  farmers.  M.P. 
is  a  very  suitable  round  variety  for  market  early  in  the  season. 

Violas  (T,  L,,  Canterbury). — Seed  of  the  varieties  you  name  is  not 
offered  by  anyone,  and  if  it  were  we  suspect  the  seedlings  resulting 
would  show  considerable  variation  from  the  parentage.  The  varieties 
can  only  be  ihad  in  the  form  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  and  the 
sooner  Violas  are  planted  when  the  ground  and  weather  are  favourable 
in  April  the  better.  Planting  with  ordinary  **  bedding  plants  "  after  the 
midale  of  May  is  much  too  late  for  insuring  free  growth  and  prolonged 
flowering. 

Proparatfnff  Boffonlas  (J,  i>.).— We  scarcely  know  what  yoa 
mean  by  «  Begonia  silver  leaf."  Most  of  the  silvery-leaved  B^'gonias 
have  very  large  leaves,  and  form  thick  flesh  root-stems  or  rhizomes,  not 
tubers.  Suoh  may  be  increased  by  dividing  those  root-stems,  also  by 
rooting  the  leaves  after  the  manner  of  Gloxinias.  The  true  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  tubers,  also  by  topping  the 
growths  and  striking  the  cuttings  thus  obtained  in  brisk  heat  in  the 
spring,  these  forming  tubers  during  the  season  of  growth. 

Violets  Bereaeratlnff  (Jtf.  T.  O.). — Your  Violets  have  reverted  to 
the  normal  form  by  exhaustion.  If  you  take  strong  runners  and  grow 
them  in  rich  soil  in  an  open  position,  mulching  during  the  summer  to 
keep  the  roots  moist,  you  will  produce  stronger  planto  that  may  even- 
tually afford  large  double  flowers  as  before ;  but  it  would  be  better  to 
procure  fresh  plants  from  a  vigorous  stock.  Early  In  April  is  a  good 
time  for  planting,  and  a  number  of  young  plants  from  the  best  runners 
should  be  established  every  year. 

Xadfflaff  Beffonlas  (Exhibitor) — If  a  judge  saw  a  flower  acci* 
dentally  broken  off  a  phut  in  staging  at  a  show,  or  had  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  accident,  and  the  flower  was  placed  where  it  grew,  he 
would  probably  not  disqualify  the  exhibitor,  as  he  (the  judge)  would  be 
satisfied  that  no  fraud  was  intended  or  perpetrated  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  that  is  altogether  different  from  the  case  mentioned  last 
week  of  loose  flowers  being  brought  to  a  show  in  a  box  and  tied  on  the 
plants ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  the 
case  of  any  plants  placed  in  competition  for  prizes. 

Caeuinbers  wltbout  Bottom  Beat  (Subscriber), — The  finest 
crop  of  Cucumbers  we  have  seen  was  grown  without  bottom  heat  m  a 
house  that  had  been  used  for  wintering  bedding  plants.  It  will  answer 
very  well  to  put  in  the  rough  prunings  as  you  propose,  and  then  the 
turfy  loam.  With  the  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  for  top  heat  you  could 
safely  put  out  the  Cucumber  plants  the  first  week  in  May;  these  if  strong 
would  afford  fruit  early  in  June  and  onwards  away  through  the  summer* 
Cardiff  Castle  is  good  for  market,  not  bein^  too  large,  of  excellent  form, 
heavy,  and  a  greenish  colour.  Telegraph  is  a  little  larger.  Those  two 
we  recommend  as  reliable  for  any  purpose. 

Cleanlnr  Stone  Pillars  (R.  S  T.).— You  will  find  nothing  better 
than  muriatic  acid  for  cleansing  your  stone  pillars.  The  acid  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  but  if  the  green  has  become  thoroughly  established 
on  the  stone  you  had  better  use  the  acid  almost  pure  at  first,  which  will 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  green,  and  the  pillars  in  a  few  minutes  can  be 
washed  white.  If  the  pillars  are  not  very  badly  affected  equal  parts  of 
the  acid  and  water  will  clean  them  thoroughly  ;  but  this  entirely  depends 
upon  the  stone,  whether  of  a  hard  or  soft  material.  If  hard  the  acid 
must  be  fused  stronger  than  is  necessary  when  the  stone  is  of  a  soft 
nature.  The  diluted  acid  can  be  applied  with  an  old  scrubbing  brushy 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  upon  your  clothes,  or  it  will 
bum  and  destroy  them.  Chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  water  will  also 
clean  stone,  but  when  It  is  of  a  bard  nature  it  is  not  so  effectual,  besides 
leaving  an  unpleasant  smell  for  days  afterwards,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  muriatic  acid. 

Znaroliliiff  Vises  (i!>.).— There  is  no  quicker  and  more  certain 
way  than  uniting  the  youug  growth  of  a  Vine  in  a  pot  to  a  growing 
lateral  on  an  established  Vine.  As  soon  as  the  growths  are  firm  enough 
to  have  a  slice  cut  off  each  the  work  may  be  done,  taking  care  that  they 
are  about  of  equal  thickness,  and  that  a  good  fit  is  made  of  the  parta 
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placed  in  contact.  Sind  tbem  together  with  a  soft  ligature,  surrounding 
with  moss  and  keeping  it  damp.  The  union  will  be  effected  in  about  a 
fortnight.  The  growth  of  the  stock  should  then  be  suppressed — that  is, 
the  sub-lateraU  pinched  off  as  they  appear,  and  the  extension  of  the 
scion,  or  attached  growth,  encouraged  to  make  a  strong  cane. 

BrowalUa  elata  (T.  H,"). — The  seedlings  should  be  potted  either 
singly  or  three  in  a  pot  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  The 
latter  make  fine  masses  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse  decoration. 
After  potting  they  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  house 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  syring^  every  morning  and  evening  to  prevent 
attacks  of  insect  pests.  They  should  be  stopped  when  a  few  inches 
high,  repeating  when  they  have  grown  a  few  inches,  so  as  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  bushy,  it  being  necessary  to  stop  them  about  three  times  to 
have  well  furnished  plants.  Supply  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  after 
the  flower  buds  appear.  They  require  plenty  of  light  so  as  to  insure 
thoroughly  solidified  growth  and  a  fioriferous  habit. 

Olaslnff  Oreenlioiise  (J,  E."), — The  plan  of  embedding  the  squares 
.  in  putty,  securing  the  glass  with  copper  sprigs,  and  well  painting  the 
flashbars,  the  paint  overlapping  the  glass  the  width  of  the  rebate  on 
which  it  rests,  answers  admirably,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  a  space 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  between  the  laps,  the  least  possible  space 
sufficing  there,  as  the  yielding  nature  of  glass  in  good-sized  squares 
renders  it  practically  safe  against  breakage  by  the  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing.  A  smooth  and  ample  bed  of  putty  is  essential,  and  the  glass 
pressed  firmly  down  into  it,  the  portion  squeezed  out  by  the  pressure 
being  trimmed  off  quite  smoothly  on  the  under  side  of  the  bars.  If 
there  are  any  parts  in  which  putty  is  not  squeezed  out  below  the  glass 
the  work  will  not  be  well  done. 

Tomato  Blseaso  (^Subscriber). — Tomatoes  are  more  liable  to  disease 
grown  outdoors  than  when  grown  under  glass.  Excessive  moisture, 
high  feeding,  and  a  closa  moist  atmosphere  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  avoidance  of  disease.  You  may  safely  plant  the 
Tomatoes  out  the  first  week  in  May  in  an  unheated  house  ;  indeed,  we 
have  a  house  of  similar  length,  and  we  plant  out  at  the  end  of  April, 
the  plants  being  raised  in  February,  grown  on  in  gentle  heat  and  near 
the  glass,  to  have  them  sturdy,  shifting  them  into  5  or  6-inch  pots 
when  the  3-inch  pots  in  which  they  are  firet  placed  are  filled  with  roots. 
There  is  no  fear  of  your  failing  with  proper  attention  in  having  an 
abundant  crop.  The  varieties  you  have  are  of  the  very  best.  Ven- 
tilating gear  can  be  had  of  most  horticultural  builders.  Write  to  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  Blackfriars,  London,  stating  your  require- 
ments. 

CUantliiifl  Bampierl  Culture  (T.  IT.). — ^As  you  have  sown  the 
seed  you  will  perhaps  find  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  plants  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  handled,  in  preventing  injury  to  the  roots 
in  potting,  the  slight  disturbance  causes  the  death  of  the  plants.  It  is 
best  to  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  in  which  the  plants  should 
remain  until  they  are  transferred  to  those  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
'flower.  Turfy  loam  torn  up  with  the  hand,  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots, 
adding  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  a  sixth  of  charcoal  in  lumps  from  a  pea 
to  a  hazel  nut,  form  a  suitable  mixture.  Good  drainage  is  essential. 
.'Watering  requires  to  be  done  very  carefully,  and  never  over  the  plants, 
they  being  kept  rather  high  in  the  centre  of  the  pots.  We  have  grown 
this  plant  very  successfully  in  rough  fibrous  but  sandy  peat.  It  requires 
warm  greenhouse  treatment  and  plenty  of  light.  It  does  very  well 
outdoors  aftef  the  middle  of  June,  but  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  sow- 
ing one  year  and  fiowering  the  next. 

Additional  Piping  la  Conserratory  (  W,  II.).— It  will  hardly 
answer  to  "  tap  "  the  pipes  at  the  farthest  end — i.e.,  on  two  pipes  only, 
as  that  would  cause  the  heat  to  rise  most  rapidly  in  those,  the  other  two 
being  comparatively  cool  through  the  sluggishness  of  -the  circulation, 
and  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  gain  in  the  heating  power.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  continue  the  whole  of  the  pipes,  both  the  flows  and  re- 
turns, along  the  back,  and  being  above  the  floor  they  would  radiate  more 
beat  than  the  whole  of  those  in  the  "  trench."  The  pipes  should  not  be 
tapped,  but  brought  above  the  floor  line  with  an  elbow,  and  another 
above,  so  as  to  get  the  pipes  at  the  proper  level,  and  then  taken  to  the 
•end  with  a  slight  rise,  having  an  air  pipe  or  tap  at  the  highest  part. 
This  would  give  you  a  much  better  circulation,  and  consequently  very 
much  more  satisfaction  in  heating.  We  presume  the  piping  in  the 
conservatory  would  not  be  above  that  in  the  other  houses,  therefore  not 
interfering  with  the  feeding  of  the  boiler  from  the  supply  cistern. 

iBestroylng    Brown    Scale    on    Verns    and    Stove    Plants 

{^R,  &  V,  P,y — There  are  many  insecticides  that  will  effect  the  purpose 
with  due  care  in  following  the  instructions  accompanying  them,  without 
any  injury  to  the  plants.  Many  gardeners,  however,  use  petroleum,  soft- 
soap,  and  soda,  dissolving  2  ozs.  sof  tsoap  and  ^  oz.  soda  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  and  to  this  adding  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  the  best  crystal  petroleum, 
mixing  well  by  brisk  stirring.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  brush  or 
sponge,  preferably  the  former,  for  moving  the  scale,  the  shell  being  only 
the  covering  of  vast  numbers  of  young  insects,  and  to  reach  these  the 
shield  must  be  displaced.  With  care  in  keeping  the  solution  mixed  in 
its  application,  preventing  much  of  it  reaching  the  roots,  and  not  using 
it  over  young  tender  parts,  it  will  not  Injure  the  plants,  especially  2 
shaded  till  they  are  dry,  whilst  it  destroys  scale.  Its  success,  like  other 
insecticides,  depends  largely  on  persistent  use,  thorough  cleanliness 
being  a  chief  factor  in  successful  culture. 

Zonal  Pelarffonlums  Vnliealtliy  QE,  S.y  IlerU), — The  shoots  and 
tolisge  are  infested  by  what  is  termed  '*  spot,"  due  to  a  fungus,  and  being 


internal  it  is  not  remediable.  It  can,  however,  be  avoided  by  judicious 
treatment.  It  usaally  arises  from  the  plants  being  grown  in  too  rich 
soil,  the  rooting  space  being  large  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  size  of 
the  plants  and  too  moist,  the  disease  being  still  further  aggravated  by 
keeping  the  structure  too  moist  and  close,  with  the  plants  too  far  from 
the  glass,  and  the  temperature  too  low  for  their  healthy  growth.  There 
will  probably  not  be  any  further  spread  of  the  mischief  if  you  lessen 
the  supply  of  water,  not  giving  any  until  the  soil  becomes  nearly  dry, 
yet  before  the  foliage  flags,  admitting  air  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to  dispel  the 
moisture  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  on  the  foliage.  A  drier  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  will  by  those  means  be  insured,  and  the  plants 
being  kept  in  a  light  position  and  not  crowded  may  be  expected  to 
impfove  as  the  season  advances. 

ContHbutions  (J,  ^.).— Your  article  will  be  inserted  snbiect  to  a 
little  revision  that  it  needs.  We  do  not  expect  gardeners  as  a  rule  to 
vn-ite  with  strict  accuracy,  and  if  they  have  something  to  say  that  may 
be  useful  to  others  and  say  it  in  plain  well  chosen  language,  their  notes 
are  willingly  revised.  It  is  surprising  how  well  many  hard-working 
gardeners  express  themselves,  not  a  few  of  these  having  learned  «he 
agreeable  art  through  the  editorial  supervision  to  which  theii:  communi- 
cations have  been  subjected.  If  you  have  kept  a  copy  of  your  note  yon 
will  see  in  what  way  it  has  been  altered,  and  perhaps  improv^.  If  you 
write  again,  please  let  the  lines  be  at  the  least  half  an  inch  apart.  Many 
fairly  written  articles  cannot  be  revised  through  the  writing  being 
crushel  together,  as  if  paper  were  a  costly  product,  and  your  note  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  waste  paper  basket  through  your  attempting  to 
crowd  as  many  lines  on  a  sheet  as  ought  to  have  been  distributed  over 
two  or  three.  Abandon  the  crowding  system,  which  \a  neither  good  for 
plants  nor  descriptions  of  their  cultivation,  and  your  next  article  will 
('  come  out "  better  than  the  first. 

^  Stove  Ploweriny  Plants  (Constant  Reader^.—ThB  Clerodendron 
to  flower  at  the  time  you  name  should  be  started  into  growth  about  the 
third  week  in  April,  if  grown  under  stove  treatment  the  whole  of  the 
time.  If  brought  forward  in  an  intermediate  temperature  it  might  be 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  It  can  easuy  be  retarded.  But 
in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  it  will  be  in  full  bloom  about  ten  weeks 
after  starting  it  into  growth.  The  Bougainvillea  may  be  started  a 
month  earlier,  but  this  depends  very  much  whether  the  plant  is  old  or 
young.  If  the  former,  and  likely  only  to  make  short  sturdy  growths  and 
flower  on  these,  it  need  not  be  started  before  the  Clerodendron,  but  if 
young  and  strong  growths  are  made  it  will  take  at  least  twelve  weeks 
from  the  time  of  starting.  The  Bougainvillea  is  much  brighter  in  colour 
if  its  flowers  are  allowed  to  develops  under  cool  conditions.  Grow  it  in 
the  stove  until  the  flowers  show,  then  gradually  harden  the  plant  and 
place  it  in  a  «»ol  house  until  the  flowers  are  freely  developed.  This 
will  take  twelve  weeks. 

xregleoted  Pig  Tree  (A  Subscriber'). — The  proper  way  to  proceed 
is  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  old  bare  wood  and  so  admit  of  space  for 
training  in  the  younger  parts.  Avoid  overcrowding,  allowing  suflScient 
space  for  the  development  of  the  foliage,  so  that  all  of  it  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  for  unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  solidified  as 
made  it  v^  useless  expecting  a  crop  of  Figs.  The  training  should  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  trees  furnished  with  young  wood  evenly  and 
throughout  the  space.  As  you  mention  Vines  we  presume  the  Figs  are 
under  them,  in  which  case  we  fear  your  chances  of  growing  Figs  satis- 
factorily are  extremely  small,  as  they  cannot  have  too  much  light.  The 
trees  having  young  shoots  from  the  base  2  to  3  feet  long  shows  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  favourable  to  fruiting,  the  roots  probably  having  too 
large  a  rooting  area.  Figs  require  to  have  the  roots  restricted  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  border  of  calcareous  and  gritty  soil,  the  feeding  being 
effected  at  the  surface  by  mulching  and  watering  with  liquid  manure. 
Stout,  short  jointed,  thoroughly  solidified  wood  is  esseiitial ;  fruit  will 
then  follow,  not  otherwise.  If  you  wish  for  more  plants  you  may  layer 
the  young  shoots  into  pots,  preferably  with  a  little  of  the  two-year-old 
wood.  Notching  or  ringing  is  not  necessary,  but  it  will  facilitate  the 
rooting.  It  may  be  performed  now.  Figs  are  best  grown  with  a  single 
stem,  no  suckers  being  allowed  from  the  soil.  Not  being  informed  as  to 
the  time  of  starting  the  house,  we  are  unable  to  assist  you  in  the  matter 
of  temperature,  but  you  may  find  something  that  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  that  respect  by  a  perusal  of  our  Work  for  the  Week  column,  in  which 
Figs  are  treated  of  from  time  to  time. 

Vamss  of  Pratts.— The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not be  preserved,  {George  Channing),-!^  Not  known;  2,  Golden 
Knob ;  3,  Winter  Pearmain  ;  4,  Borsdorffer.  (E.  ^.).— The  Apple  is 
Dumelow*s  Seedling. 


of  Plants. — ^We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  onoe. 
(J,  MeGrath). — Coryanthes  macrantha,  a  very  interesting  Orchid.  See 
page  174,  (W,  J.  -B.).— Coelogyne  cristata  alba.  (J.  X.).— 1,  Peris- 
trophe  angustifolia  variegata ;   2,  Tillandsia  Lindeni,     (J.  B,   S.), — 
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i  falgeng ;  2,  Chionodoxn  sardenslB  ;  3,  Narcisgna  obTollaria 
(see  page  171).    {J.  ir.).— The  Fern  is  Polyatjchnm  aculeatum.    '  ' 
Dendrobium  miwt  be  a  gooi  Bpecimeo,  and  has  ertdently  been  well 

COVKNT   GAEDBN   MARKET.— FEBBnABT  2»rH. 
BmlDflH  lUfldj  vltli  prloel  mullfircd. 

TEQKTABLES. 


won*  Wia,  p«  bmek 


KESCMS. 

uidld  friend  B.' 

Forcibly  wu  this  old  couplet  brought  to  mind  bj  the  receipt 
of  B  letter  from  one  of  our  readen,  wherein,  after  certain  compli- 
mentftrjr  ezpreHMMU,  oune  a  anggeetion  thtt  he  and  other  "  friends  " 
woold  like  Oft  to  pnpare  a  holanee-sheet  of  one  of  our  farms,  haTe 
it  audited  hj  some  disinterested  person,  and  submit  it  to  the  readeri 


of  the  Jonmal  as  something  tai^ible,  that  would  add  we^fht  to  oor 
writings. 

Well,  now,  we  should  have  no  difficnity  in  doing  this,  for  onr 
^rm  accounts  are  well  kept,  but  we  certainlj  do  not  intend  doing 
so  in  compliance  with  such  a  suggestion.  We  may  indeed  publish 
some  balance-sheets  in  due  coorae,  if  we  think  the  doing  so  will  be 
likely  to  induce  better  practice  on  the  part  of  any  of  onr  readers, 
bnt  if  we  are  expected  to  do  so  in  proof  of  our  Terecitj  we  njost 
simply  decline  compliance.  Even  our  candid  friends  will  dons 
the  credit  to  own  that  our  writings  possnsa  the  characteristic  of 
frankness ;  we  may  also  claim  for  them  the  mnch  more 
important  merit  of  trathf  ulness.  We  tell  of  our  doings  week 
after  week  in  as  plain  and  simple  a  manner  as  poeiible,  and  we 
certainly  do  expect  our  statements  to  be  accepted  in  perfect  good 
faith.  If  our  readers  do  not  so  accept  them,  is  it  likely  that  any 
statement  of  aooounts  wonld  induce  them  to  do  so?  We  think 
not,  for  we  know  full  well  what  a  plausible  appearance  figures  may 
be  made  to  assume  to  serve  some  dishonest  purpose  or  to  enforce 
some  lame  argument,  and  we  have  more  titan  once  done  what  we 
could  to  expose  unfair  statements  of  acoounts.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  deprecate  oritioism,  rather  do  we  conrt  it,  so 
that  it  be  fair  and  to  the  point.  Our  work  is  beset  with  too  many 
difGcnltiee,  and  we  have  been  brought  too  much  into  contact  with 
the  stem  realities  of  agricultural  depression  to  shirk  any  re^Kin- 
sibility. 

Having  thus  bnefly  given  our  reasons  for  non-compliance,  at 
any  rate  at  present,  with  the  wishes  of  our  correspondent,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  our  accounts  in  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  oor  work  in  praetioal  farming,  and  to 
show  him  that  we  have  to  pay  onr  way.  It  may  be  well  to  exphun 
that  when  we  took  charge  of  onr  farms  in  the  spring  of  188^  they 
were  cropped  upon  a  fonr-oonrse  shift,  which  means  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  each  farm  was  iu  fallow.  With  the  exception  of  a  flook 
of  ewes  at  the  home  farm,  and  a  few  starveling  pigs,  the  whole  of 
the  live  stock  except  the  horses,  and  all  the  hay  and  com  had  been 
sold,  BO  that  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to  realise  money  ont  of 
the  farms  but  the  wool  and  the  lambs  till  after  harvest.  We  had 
a  balance  of  £1000  to  draw  upon  for  current  expensea,  and  we  ara 
glad  to  say  that  after  a  severe  struggle  that  sum  has  practically 
been  repaid,  and  the  farms  are  now  self-supporting.  But  we  dare 
not  say  there  is  an  end  of  our  difficulties,  for  two  more  farms  ouno 
npon  our  hands  last  Michaelmas,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
another  one  next  Michaelmas.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  take 
np  ench  farms,  for  without  exception  they  are  in  wretched 
plight,  the  soil  being  foul,  poverty  stricken,  and  badly  cultivated, 
so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  improved 
farm^  are  absorbed  in  bringing  othera  into  order  as  they  fall  in. 
Take  for  example  a  heavy  land  farm  of  335  acres,  part  of  which 
haa  clay  so  near  the  surface  that  all  spnng  corn  is  practically  a 
failure  in  such  a  drought  as  we  had  last  year.  Considerable  sums 
of  money  have  been  absorbad  by  it  in  onr  work  of  draining,  clay 
burning,  m;iiiuring,  and  laying  part  of  it  down  to  permanent 
pasture,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  under  the  plough.  When 
our  accounts  were  balanced  at  the  end  of  1886  there  was  a  debt 
against  this  farm  of  £418  8s.  3d.  At  the  end  of  1886  the  debt  had 
grown  to  £787  7b.  7d.  owing  to  low  prices  for  farm  produce  and 
our  persistent  efforts  to  improve  the  land.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  we  were  able  to  append  a  foot  note  to  the  effect  that  "  This 
farm  has  paid  all  outgoings,  and  £07  6s.  2d.  of  the  debt  which  was 
npon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  practical 
failure  of  50  acres  of  spring  com  owing  to  drought." 

Well,  now,  if  all  our  farms  had  turned  out  as  badly  as  this  one, 
we  should  have  become  bankrupt  long  ago  ;  but  that  was  our  worst 
case.  Let  us  turn  now  to  our  best  one.  This  is  a  mixed  soil  farm 
of  320  acres,  of  which  we  found  some  80  under  grass,  but  there  was 
no  flock,  no  pigs,  and  some  of  the  land  was  very  foul.  Even  this 
farm  had  a  balance  agunst  it  at  the  end  of  188J  of  £216  3b.  9d., 
bnt  we  had  managed  to  get  together  some  store  pigs  and  sows,  and 
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a  certain  number  of  ewe  hoggets.  As  much  chemical  manure  as 
we  could  afford  was  used  in  the  spring  of  1886,  with  such  good 
effect  that  at  the  end  of  that  year  this  farm  had  a  balance  to  the 
good  of  £376  Is.  3d.  This  balance  was  carried  on,  and  at  the  end 
of  last  year  it  had  increased  to  £909  Is.  Id.  Of  course  we  expect 
to  be  asked  about  the  valuation  of  farm  stock,  and  we  may  answer 
that  it  would  amount  to  about  £100  less  at  the  end  of  last  year 
than  it  did  at  Christmas,  1886,  because  the  com  was  sold  up  more 
closely.  We  might  go  on  and  quote  results  from  the  other  farms 
in  hand,  but  it  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  state  generally  that 
each  farm  has  improved  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  for  our  treatment  of  every  farm  has  been  equally  fair. 

It  will,  we  hope,  be  understood  that  all  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes 
faaye  been  paid — at  first  out  of  our  bank  balance,  and  subsequently 
oat  of  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  farm  produce —but  we 
were  unable  to  pay  anything  like  a  rent  till  the  end  of  last  year. 
It  has  indeed  been  an  arduous  undertaking,  for  in  addition  to  soil 
difficulties  we  found  others  in  faulty  implements,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  want  of  them  and  of  carriages  that  had  to  be  supplied. 
No  doubt  our  readers  must  sometimes  think  us  over-persistent  in 
oar  advocacy  of  the  use  of  chemical  manures,  in  conjunction  with 
thorough  cultivation  in  every  other  respect,  but  we  have  proved 
folly  that  without  such  manures  and  such  thorough-going  practice 
upon  our  part  we  must  have  failed  in  an  undertaking,  which  under 
the  circumstances  may  be  said  to  have  had  something  of  rashness 
about  it. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOKE  FABM. 

Since  writing  our  last  note  the  land  has  been  under  snow,  and  glad 
are  we  to  have  winter  com  well  sheltered  in  such  a  manner.  Winter 
Beans  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  frost  now ;  last  year  we  lost  a 
heavy  per-centage  of  the  plant,  and  we  had,  what  we  dislike  so  much, 
half  crops  on  more  than  one  field.  Threshing  Barley  for  seed,  carting 
timber  and  gravel,  has  been  oar  chief  work  during  the  past  week  since 
the  carting  of  chemical  manures  was  finished.  We  have  been  round  to 
the  whole  of  our  farms  to  inspect  the  manure  before  it  was  mixed,  and 
in  every  instance  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  selection,  purchase, 
and  mixing  of  these  manures  involves -much  time  and  work,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  labour  well  bestowed,  for  we  get  pure  manures  mixed  in 
correct  proportions  for  the  different  crops,  and  we  effect  a  great  saving 
upon  the  special  mixtures  of  manure  merchants,  which  we  lutve  so  much 
reason  to  avoid.  Compare  the  cost.  Oar  manures  when  mixed  average 
a  bare  fraction  over  £4  per  ton,  while  a  price  list  of  special  mixtures 
recently  sent  to  us,  offers  Wheat  manure  at  £8,  Barley  manure  £11,  and 
what  is  termed  com  manure  at  £8.  We  might  with  advantage  con- 
tinae  the  comparison  as  to  the  quantity  recommended  per  acre  by  the 
dealers  and  that  which  we  advise. 

Several  farrows  of  pigs  have  come  during  this  cold  weather,  but 
serious  losses  have  been  avoided  by  keeping  sows  and  pigs  closely  shut 
up  in  warm  quarters.  These  pig^  should  prove  more  profitable  than 
those  which  we  have  sold  recently,  for  even  pigs  have  fallen  off  in 
price  of  late.  Small  porkers  answer  best,  and  we  really  do  not  see  how 
we  can  better  turn  large  fat  hogs  to  account  than  turning  them  into 
bacon  and  lard.  Certainly  if  retums  of  the  importations  of  these 
articles  of  commerce  are  to  be  trusted  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  upon  them.  We  have  just  purchased  some  capital  yoong  sows, 
a  cross-breed  between  a  Suffolk  sow  and  Berkshire  boar.  They  are 
compact  handsome  animals,  admirably  adapted  for  breeding  good 
chubby  porkers  of  the  sort  so  mach  in  favoar  in  the  London  markets. 
Pare-breid  Berkshires  answer  well  for  such  a  purpose,  only  they  do  not 
yield  so  abundantly  as  a  cross-bred  animal.  Cross-breeding  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  proving  to  be  more  profitable  than  pure  in-and-in 
breeding. 

HOGG  AND  WOOD  S  SEED  BEPCRT  FOR  1888. 

In  submitting  our  annual  report  on  the  probable  supplies  of  farm 
seeds  for  1888  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  there  is  the  prospect 
of  all  sorts  being  abundant  and  low  in  price,  with,  perhaps,  the  one 
exception  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  seed.  Of  Clovers,  Rye  Orasses,  and  Per- 
manent pasture  seeds  we  have  already  secured  good  supplies  of  excellent 
quality,  and  these  have  been  selected  after  having  been  tested  by  us  to 
grow  well,  80  that  every  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them. 

English  and  Welsh  Red,  and  Cowgbass,  ok  Pkbennial  Red 
Cloveb. — A  fair  yield  is  reported,  at  prices  similar  to  the  moderate 
rates  current  in  1887.  The  Haidy  Welsh  Red  is  in  good  supply,  and  we 
have  secured  some  choice  clean  seed  of  the  true  sort. 

FoKEiON  Red  Clover.— There  has  been  a  large  crop  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  an  average  crop  in  America.  The  seed  is  well 
m  itured,  and  prices  moderate. 

White  Cloveb.— In  England  and  abroad  the  yield  is  large,  and 
prices  lower  than  for  some  years  past.  Fine,  clean,  bold  seed  of  English 
growth  commands  good  prices. 


Alsyke  Cloveb. — A  large  crop  in  most  of  the  producing  countries 
is  reported,  and  rates  are  low.  There  are  some  strong,  clean  English 
seeds  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Tbefoil  OB  Yellow  Cloveb.— The  crop  in  England  has  been  a 
medium  one,  and  on  the  Continent  the  yield  is  reported  small.  Prices 
moderate. 

Pebennial  and  Italian  Rye  Gbass.— Of  Perennial  the  crop  is 
smaller  than  for  some  years  past,  and  the  quality  is  remarkably  fine. 
Prices  similar  to  those  of  1887.  Anything  under  22  lbs.  per  bushel  is 
very  foul,  and  we  recommend  the  heavier  weights  as  best  value.  The 
Italian  has  proved  a  short  crop,  but  the  crop  is  exceptionally  fine. 
Prices  are  higher  than  those  current  last  year. 

Timothy,  Cocksfoot,  and  otheb  Natubal  Gbasses  are  in  fair 
supply,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  the 
past  season.  Cocksfoot,  Timothy,  and  Meaaow  Fescue  are  in  increased 
demand  for  two  and  three  years'  pasture,  along  with  the  usual  mixture. 

Tabes,  Labor  Scotch  and  Fobeion. — ^There  is  an  abundant  crop 
of  excellent  quality,  and  rates  are  lower  than  in  1887^ 

TuBNiPS  AND  Mangolds. — The  last  crop  was  a  fair  one  of  nearly 
all  sorts  ;  but  the  vellow  varieties  are  in  short  supply,  and  rates  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  last  season's. 

Lawe*s  Manubes.— These  are  again  reduced  in  price,  whilst  the 
quality  and  condition  are  up  to  the  usual  high  standud  of  excellence. — 
Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream, 
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Votaali  in  llaniirea  (X  J,  A.^, — Sulphate  of  potash  will  not 
answer  so  well  as  muriate  of  potash  in  the  mixtures  of  chemical 
manures,  simply  because  it  contains  less  potash.  In  pure  sulphate  of 
potash  the  fi«r-centage  of  potassium  is  44*8  ;  in  pure  muriate  the  per- 
centage is  62*3.  The  comparative  value  of  the  two  can  be  estimated  in 
the  ratio  52*3  to  44*8,  or  for  general  purposes  it  may  be  stated  that 
muriate  contains  nearly  one-fifth  more  potassium  than  the  sulphate, 
if  each  sample  shows  the  same  degree  of  purity.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  per-centage  of  purity  varies.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  term  sulphate,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  of  muriate, 
a  salt  of  muriatic  acid  ;  a  chloride  might  be  taken  as  affoiding  some  in- 
dication of  relative  value,  since  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  that  all 
soil  contains  sufficient  sulphur  for  plant  requirements.  Gladly  do  we 
answer  such  questions,  affording  as  they  do  proof  of  thoroughness  and 
an  intelligent  interest  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  all 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

yield  VenolBff  (W,  M.  R.). — The  fencing  we  figured  answers  well 
both  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  very  durable,  a  considerable  length  of 
it  which  we  put  up  seventeen  years  ago  being  still  intact.  As  you  now 
state  you  have  a  supply  of  railway  sleepers  at  hand  which  you  can  turn 
to  account  as  supports  for  strained  wire,  by  all  means  use  them,  as  such 
a  contrivance  may  answer  your  purpose,  but  if  the  old  keepers  are  of 
soft  pine  wood  their  duration  as  fence  posts  even  when  tarrod  will  be 
bricL  The  description,  price,  and  figure  of  fencing  we  gave  should 
prove  useful  to  you  even  if  wanted  only  for  comparison.  It  so  happens 
that  our  experience  of  fencing  is  a  wide  one  embracing  most  kinos  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  the  teaching  of  such  experience  is  that  a  mere  make- 
shift may  prove  a  costly  af&iir  in  the  ena.  We  may  add  that  it  was 
because  we  have  experienced  the  vexation  of  having  a  verv  similar  fence 
of  strained  wire  tumble  down  from  the  speedy  decay  of  the  supports 
that  we  offered  a  word  of  caution.  •  If  you  do  use  the  sleepers  we  recom- 
mend you  to  have  a  stout  iron  straining  post  at  each  angle ;  they  are  to 
be  had  at  your  post  town  very  cheap,  as  we  know  some  were  purchased 
there  a  few  months  ago. 
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lOtb.— A  little  ranahlna,  bat  generally'  cloudy,  with  freqaent  oUght  ihowen  of  snow 

and  frleet. 
lOtb.— Pall,  with  freqnent  slight  snow  till  10  A.M.,then  fine  and  bright  till  840  P.M.; 

cloudy  afterwurdfl,  and  N.E.  gate  at  night. 
SUi.— Flnr  and  generally  bright  morning,  cloudy  afternoon ;  high  wind  from  K.E. 
21nd.— Cloudy  and  ooid. 

ISrd.— Sleet  from  840  to  9.30  A  M^  whitening  the  ground  ;  dull  cold  day. 
l4th.--8now  from  8  to  840  a.  m  « fine  morning  with  a  good  deal  of  eunahlne ;  oloady  with 

a  little  tnow  for  an  hoar  or  two  at  midday,  then  bright  agaliif 
95tb.— Snow  tin  10  A  Iff.,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  incht  then  generally  fine 

and  freqaently  orfght. 
A  vary  cold  week->the  coidait  tbie  year.    Moan  temperatan  tf$  tad  freqaent  bat 
Blightf  aUi  a  snow.-O.  J.  STMONB. 
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FOU  time  to  time  the  origin  and  progresB  of  the  most  popul&r 
classes  of  plants  hare  beea  traced  in  these  pages,  bat  little  of 
this  character  has  been  devoted  to  the  Bouvardias,  though  the;f 
lave  been  treated  very  fnlly  from  a  caltural  point  of  Tiew.  The 
-derelopment  of  the  Taluable  qualities  of  these  plants  has  taken 
place  within  Bach  recent  time^  thit  many  can  remember  when  thej 
were  campai&tiTely  unknowD,  or  the  varieties  so  few  that  they 
received  very  little  attention.  Forty  years  ago  the  genus  was 
represented  in  some  gardens  by  a  single  species,  and  for  long  after 
that  few  additions  were  made  ;  in  fact  it  is  only  within  the  past 
twenty  years  that  they  have  a^umed  a  plice  of  importance  in 
«olleotionB  of  plan's.  Now  their  value  is  widely  known,  not  only 
for  cnltore  in  potj  as  decora  ive  plants,  bat  also  for  affording 
bountiful  HUpplies  of  flowera,  the  double  white  variety  especiftlly 
hiving  become  a  great  favourite  with  bsuquetists,  la  the  United 
States  of  North  America  alao  Biuvardias  are  extremely  popular^ 
and  the  florist<i,  who  seem  to  be  able  to  command  auch  substantia) 
«ums  for  their  productions,  oftsn  secure  during  the  winter  months 
at  least  four  times  the  prices  obtained  here,  both  for  flowers  and 
plants.  On  the  Continent,  pirticularty  in  France,  considerable 
nttention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  varieties  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  several  novelties  have  already  found 
thMT  way  to  this  country  that  are  likely  to  he  followed  by  many 
■othera. 

In  glancing  through  th3  history  of  cultivated  Souvardias  we 
must  go  back  to  the  cloning  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
what  are  DOW  generally  termed  "  sof  twooded ''  plants  were*  by  no 
means  numerous  in  British  giriens.  About  IT91  a  Mexican  plant 
teas  introduced  ti  Madrid  which  was  described  by  several  botanists 
both  agaa  Iioia  anda  Honston'a.  Three  years  later  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  ti  wh^m  ite  are  indebted  for  so  many  good  things,  intro- 
duced the  same  plant  to  this  country,  and  further  examination 
■enabled  ihe  authorities  to  determine  that  it  was  snfficiently  distinct 
from  the  gener<i  named  to  merit  recognition  as  a  representative  of 
new  genus.  Accordingly  the  elegant  title  Bonvardia  was  conferred 
upon  it  in  honour  of  Dr.  Charles  B^uvard  of  Paris,  and  the  specific 
name  triphylL*  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
threes,  completed  the  designation  of  the  first  cultivated  member  of 
this  now  large  and  important  family  Its  bright  red  tubular 
AoweT«  borne  In  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  hranchleta  soon  obtained 
it  many  admirers,  and  as  it  was  found  to  be  easily  increased  by  root 
and  stem  cuttings,  it  extended  rapidly  when  the  nurserymen  took 
it  in  band.  At  one  time  not  very  long  since  few  gardens  would  be 
fotiild  without  the  old  B.  triphylla  in  some  of  its  houses,  but  now 
H  is  seldom  seen,  except  where  curiosities  are  treaeured,  for  though 
it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  floral  attractions,  it  is  far  surpassed  by 
the  more  recent  productions  of  the  same  family.  It  is  rather 
«trange  that  although  several  varieties  were  obtained  early  in  this 
«cntary,  orte  of  which  (puhescens)  was  afterwards  separated  as  a 
new  species  (B,  Jacqoini)  by  some  writers,  yet  neither  the  type 
nor  the  varieties  have  contributed  to  the  present  race  of  Bouvardias 
either  in  sports  or  seed  ings,  and  this  is  more  strange  becanse  sub- 
sequent iutroduotions  have  been  so  extremely  variable.  One  fact 
must,  however,  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  B.  triphylla — 
hamely,  that  it  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  for  which  any 
medicinal  value  has  been  claimed,  though  included  in  the  strongly 
-    No.  402.— Vol.  XVI.,  Thibd  Sbbie.^. 


characterised  Cinchona  family.  In  1874  Profeuor  Maisch  bronght 
before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  a  reputed  remedy  for 
hydrophobia  named  Trompatillj,  which  was  prepared  in  Mexico 
from  the  stems  of  B.  triphylla  ;  but  though  some  notice  was  taken 
of  it  at  the  time  little  has  been  heard  of  it  since,  and  prohftbly,  like 
many  of  our  old  herbalists'  preparations,  its  propertiei  were  more 
imaginary  than  real. 

Sevenl  other  speciee  were  introduced  from  Meiioo  aod  South 
America  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  ceutury,  and  with  two  of 
them  we  are  especially  concerned  in.  referring  to  the  history  of 
modem  Bouvardias.  These  are  B.  longiflors,  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1827,  and  B.  leiantha,  from  Guatemala,  which  flowered 
at  Mr.  Salter's  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1850,  and  was  probably 
introduced  a  few  years  previously.  Tha  first  named  has  long  and 
handsome  pure  white  flowers,  and  the  second  has  much  smaller 
reddish  crimson  flowers,  a  bright  and  rather  pleasing  shade.  Com- 
mencing  with  these  Mr.  Parsons  of  Brighton,  in  1855,  obtained  a 
cross,  B.  longiflora  being  the  seed  parent,  and  from  the  seedlings 
raisad,  four — namely,  Hogarth,  Laura,  Kosilinda,  and  Oriana — were 
sent  out  a  year  or  two  af  .erwards.  The  production  of  the  variety 
Hogarth,  w1u:h  has  rich  red  flowers,  was  an  important  step,  and  in 
it  and  its  descendants  we  have  some  of  the  most  useful  plints  of 
the  present- time.  It  has  produced  quite  a  family  of  sports  veiy 
distinct  in  characters  and  extremely  interesting,  as  showing  the 
variability  of  s^me  plants  when  once  their  characters  liave  been 
disturbed,  without  subsequent  cross-fertilisation.  Several  years 
elapsed  after  the  four  already  mentioned  appeared  in  gardens 
before  anytiiin^  farther  was  done,  hut  in  IHIjJ  a  beautiful  acarlet 
sport  from  Hojarth,  under  the  name  of  B.  olegans,  was  imported 
from  America,  and  was  soon  after  utilised  in  crossing  with  others. 

A  second  remarkable  sport  was  also  produced  from  Hogarth  in 
America — namely,  Vreelandi  or  Divisoni,  with  white  or  faintly 
tinted  flowers,  arrived  here  in  1871,  and  owing  to  its  good  habit 
and  floriferousness  has  become  a  general  faronrite.  A  delicately 
coloured  sport  from  Vreelandi,  named  Maiden's  Blush,  was  sent 
out  by  an  English  nnrseryman  in  1874,  and  is  still  prized  in  many 
collections,  butthemostimportantof  all  wasthe  double  white  Alfred 
Neuner,  a  sport  from  Vreelandi,  that  was  obtained  in  America  in 
1880,  and  certificated  at  New  York  of  that  year.  Early  next  year 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  presented  it  to  the  British  horticulturists, 
and  it  rapidly  extended  both  in  trade  and  private  collections,  Mr. 
W.  Bull  obtaining  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  9th,  1881.  This  has  become  one 
of  the  best  for  bonquets  and  buttonholes,  as  the  flowera  stand  much 
longer  than  the  single  varieties,  and  are  usually  very  symmetrical 
in  form,  A  double  rose.ooloured  sport  from  Alfred  Neuner  was 
secnred  in  the  United  States  in  1882,  but  a  similar  sport  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  by  several  persons  ;  amongst  others  Mr.  David 
.  Allen,  gardener  at  Oakley,  Boston,  fixed  one  which  was  named 
'  after  his  employer,  Miss  Mary  Pratt.  Another  was  also  noticed  at 
Louisville,  and  one  of  these  appeared  shortly  afterwards  as  President 
Garfield.  This  has  not  at  present  proved  so  useful  as  the  double 
white,  as  it  is  more  variable  and  does  not  preserve  its  characters  so 
well. 

Beverting  to  B.  elegana,  one  of  the  earlier  Hogarth  sports,  a 
few  of  tha  crosses  between  this  and  others  may  be  noted.  A  fine 
white-flowered  species,  B.  jasminiflora,  was  introduced  from  South 
America  in  18G0,  and  proved  a  decided  acquisition.  The  firjt  cross 
was  effected  between  B.  elegans  and  B.  jasminiflora,  and  the  results 
in  1872  were  longiflora  flamsiea,  for  whichMessrs.  Henderson  were 
awarded  a  oertiBcateby  the  Boyal  Horticnltural  Society  on  May  1st ; 
Bridal  Wreath  and  alba  odorata,  followed  in  the  sncceedii^  year 
by  candidisaima,  umbellala  alba,  and  umbellata  carnea,  all  of  which 
we  believe  originated  in  Meears.  Henderson's  Wellington  nursery. 
A  yellow- lowered  speoies,  introdnced  by  M.  Lsuis  Van  Hontte  in 
1846,  was  also  oroRsedwith  B.  elegans,  and  in  1874  b!color  was  sent 
out  as  a  distinct  variety,  that  now,  however,  is  rarely  sesn.  A  sport 
No.  2058.— Vol.  LXXVin.,  Ou>  Sbbiks. 
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from  B.  elegans,  which  received  the  name  of  Priory  Beauty,  has 
rosy  mauve  flowers,  and  it  was  certificated  at  Wimbledon  in  1881 
when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Law.  It  has  since  become  a  favourite  in 
numerous  collections.  One  other  variety  of  the  Hogarth  family 
has  yet  to  be  noted — namely,  Queen  of  Boses,  that  resulted  from  a 
cross  between  B.  Hogarth  and  B.  longiflora,  which  came  into  public 
notice  in  1869,  and  has  been  greatly  appreciated  ever  since  for  its 
pleasing  rose  tint  and  fragrance. 

Crosses  between  other  species  or  varieties  have  not  been  very 
numerous,  but  some  have  been  made  that  have  added  materially  to 
our  collections.  The  principal  was  a  cross  between  B.  jasminiflora 
and  B.  Humboldti,  which  yielded  in  1871  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora 
with  large  white  trusses  of  flowers,  and  B.  jasminiflora  lom^ipetala, 
besides  several  others  that  were  not  named.  From  B.  jasminiflora 
crossed  with  B.  flava  in  1875  the  yellowish  but  not  beautiful  B.  jaa- 
miniflorum  flavesoens  was  raised  by  M.  Y.  Lemoine,  but  a  really 
good  yellow  variety  has  yet  to  be  secured. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  only  four  Bouvardias  have  been 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society— namely,  B.  longi- 
flora flammea  and  Alfred  Neuner,  already  noted,  with  Dazder,  shown 
by  Mr.  Balchin  of  Brighton,  November  16th,  1880,  and  President 
Cleveland  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  December  13th,  1887. 
The  last  named  is  of  American  origin,  and  one  of  the  brightest 
scarlet-coloured  Bouvardias  in  cultivation  ;  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  B.  elegans  or  Hogarth  &mily,  but  whether  a  seedling  or  a  sport 
does  not  appear.  In  the  last  year  or  two  several  double  scarlet 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  mostly  from  France,  where  M. 
Lemoine  has  given  them  some  attention.  Sang  Lorraine,  Triomphe 
de  Nancy,  and  Y.  Lemoine  are  the  best  of  these,  and  they  have  been 
well  grown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  at  Swanley. — ^L.  C. 


IS  CHISWICK  TO  GO? 

Under  this  heading  we  published  articles  that  have  received  a 
large  share  of  attention  not  only  from  persons  identified  with  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  but  from  others 
who  are  interested  in  its  welfare.  Tdcing  our  stand  on  the  broad 
ground  that  as  the  strength  of  nations  and  the  solvency  of  indi- 
viduals depend  on  sound  finance,  corporate  bodies  cannot,  of  necessity, 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  therefore  we  were  anxious  that  the 
actual  financial  position  of  the  Society  should  be  dearly  understood 
by  all  its  supporters,  and  especially  by  the  members  of  the  Council- 
moving  Committee  who  have  taken  its  destiny  into  their  keeping. 

We  have 'had  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
presenting  the  resources  of  the  Society  m  their  true  light ;  and  in 
only  one  particular  has  it  been  possible  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimate  that  was  presented  in  these  columns  a  fortnight  afl^>. 
A  friendly  contemponuy,  while  it  has  described  the  finances  as 
**  deplorable,''  very  properly  suggests  the  unadvisability  of  repre- 
senting them  as  worse  than  they  are.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  estimated  income  for  the  year  is  too  low,  and  the  liabilities  too 
high.  Accepting  the  correction  that  has  been  tendered  m  respect 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  salary,  and  reducing  the  total  by  £176, 
there  is  a  further  liability  that  was  not  indicate — ^namdy,  the  cost 
of  transfer  and  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  new  rooms.  This  is 
a  necessary  outlay  and  cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  insignifi- 
cant. Doubtless  the  salary  was  included' in  the  financial  statement, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  the  amount  was  not  paid  out 
of  the  Socielrf 's  exchequer,  but  by  good  and  generous  friends. 

We  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  disbursements  for  the  year  will  exceed  the  income  by 
£2000.  It  is  most  important  that  that  contingency  be  recognised,  and 
also  that  no  expenses  bia  incurred  except  what  are  clearly  foreseen  will 
be  remunerative.  We  know  that  an  estimate  was  arrived  at  show- 
ing an  income  of  £3800,  instead  of  £2000,  by  simply  regarding  the 
lapsed  £600  of  South  Kensington  expenses  as  an  asset,  and  in- 
cluding the  £1200  promised  for  the  special  fund  ;  but  that  position 
is  not  sustainable,  and  therein  was  the  danger,  obscured,  but  not  the 
less  existent,  of  Chiswick  having  first  to  be  neglected,  then  aban- 
doned, in  which  case  we  are  not  uone  in  the  belief  that  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  would  melt  avray. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Chiswick  is  not  only  to  be  preserved^ 
but  to  have  its  resources  developed  on  the  lines  weiiave  suggested 
as  soon  as  attention  can  be  directed  to  it,  and  when  means  are  t 
forthcoming  ;  or  in  other  words  the  famous  old  garden  has  not  to  * 
go,  but  only  to  wait.    It  is  in  our  opinion  the  neglect  of  Chiswick 


that  has  more  than  anything  else  alienated  the  sympathies  of  pro- 
vincial horticulturists  and  gardeners  from  the  Society  ;  and  w» 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  if  sound  and  thorough  work  was  done 
there  and  the  results  published  that  a  greater  accession  of  sup- 
porters would  be  forthcoming  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  We  do  not  ignore  the  question  of  "  City  rooms,"  nor  under- 
rate .their  importance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  regard  them 
as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  Chiswick  and  subservient  to  it,  not 
Chiswick  subservient  to  them,  as  for  some  time  to  oome  they 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  a  temporary  nature.  They  are 
obtained,  and  a  hall  too,  that  will  answer  well  its  purpose  during 
the  summer  months  for  exhibitions.  We  very  earneslly  hope  these 
will  answer  the  purpose  too. 

The  policy  of  the  Committee  appears  to  be  a  policy  of  showing.. 
The  programme  will  have  to  be  framed  with  great  care,  as  no  doubi 
it  will  l^,  and  earned  out  on  different  lines  than  heretofore,  t<? 
command  support.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  shows  of  the 
past  have  beien  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to 
the  Society.  Every  so-called  *' exhibition"  in  connection  with  the* 
meetings  during  the  past  year  has  entailed  loss,  and  not  brooj^ht 
gain,  either  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  Fellows  or  in  receintB 
from  visitors.  Even  when  all  the  prize  money  was  provided  loy 
seedsmen  the  Society  has  lost  oonsiclerably  by  the  venture.  Take 
the  display  of  vegetables  in  October,  admittedly  one  ot  the  finest 
shows  of  the  kind  ever  seen,  yet  wbkt  vras  the  1-esult  ?  .Scarcely 
any  visitors,  and  the  Society  in  the  cost  of  preparations,  including 
labour,  clerical  and  otherwise,  was  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
200  per  cent.,  and  probably  as  much  more  by  the  joint  arrange- 
ment.   Is  not  that  the  road  to  ruin  ? 

The  lessons  of  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten,  nor  can  methods 
that  have  failed  be  safely  followed.  A  departure  from  old  ooursea 
seems  to  be  imperative.  No  doubt  a  well-thouffht-out  scheme  will 
be  promulgated,  and  everything  done  that  can  ne  done  to  make  it 
successful.  We  will  join  in  any  prudent  course  that  can  be  devised 
in  the  intei^ts  of  the  Society,  and  should  regret  ezoeedingiy  to 
have  to  record  the  failure  of  Jne  endeavours  that  are  being  strenu- 
ously made  to  strengthen  it  and  enable  it  to  do  its  legitimate  work. 
To  speak  paradoxically,  on  the  non-responsible  Committee  rests  the 
responsibility,  and  nothing  but  success  can  justify  its  existence. 
The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  great,  but  this  only  means  that 
the  greater  will  be  the  honour  due  to  those  who  overcome  them. 


FRUIT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ay  error  appears  to  have  crept  into  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
"  Fruit  Manual.*'  I  feel  sure  the  author  will  only  need  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  to  rectify  the  same  at  the  first  opportunity* 

}'0n  page  181  it  is  stated  "Prince  Bismarck  Apple  was  raised 
in  Canterbury  Province,  N.  Z."  It  was  raisea  near  Ballmt, 
Australia,  and  the  first  six  plants  were  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine^ 
Mr.  Bull,  nurseryman,  Gisbome,  Poverty  Bay,  New  Zealand,  who 
told  me  the  full  history,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  raiser's  name.  I 
am  wdU  acquainted  with  the  two  Mclndoe  Brothers  in  Auckland,, 
one  of  whom  sent  plants  to  their  brother  in  England  after  it  waa 
disseminated  locally  from  most  of  the  New  Zealand  nurseries.  There 
is  another,  and  many  think  a  better,  Apple,  named  "Ballarat- 
"Seedling,"  by  the  same  raiser.    We  have  a  New, Zealand  raised 

"variety,  named  "  Lord  Wolseley  "  that  is  equal  to  Winter  Majetin 
in. its  Aphis  lanigera-resisting  power.  It  is  a  most  handsome  variety 
and  a  lonff  keeper.  I  shall  lu&ve  great  pleafiure  in  sending  you  some 
dormant  buds  per  post  if  vou  would  care  to  have  them.  Carefully 
cut  off  shallow  and  budded  without  removing  any  of  the  eye  under- 
neath the.  bud,  they  push  at  once  if  put  on  some  good  free  stocks. 
I  get  scions  from  Eng[land.  France,  and  America  this  way  and  we 
are  very  successful  with  tnem.  We  grow  Apples  to  a  very  large 
size  in  this" North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Warner's  King  has  been 
grown  to.>28i  oss.,  27  ozs.,  and  24  ozs.  by  different  growers.  Many 
of  the  varieties  of  Pears  are  very  superior  here  in  davour  compared 
to  the  midland  counties  of  Euffland,  but  sometimes  we  get  a  lecond 
crop  of  flowers  and  fruit.  I  nave  eaten  Williams]  Bon  Chretien 
second  crop  equal  in  flavour  to  the  first,  though  not  in  size.  I  have 
seen  Passe  Cobnar  with  three  crops  of  fruit  at  one  time,  though  this  is 
rare.  Plums  also  crop  well  in  this  country.  I  forward  our  catalogue 
that  youmay  see  the  varieties  of  fruit  we  grow. — Joseph  Mayo^ 
Drury^  Auckland,  N.Z, 


GLADIOLUS  NOTES. 

Last  year  I  reverted  to  a  very  old  method  of  starting  the  cormB 
before  planting  them  in  the  open.  So  well  was  I  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  I  have  already  placed  a  few  hundreds  in  boxes  to  start 
slowly  in  a  cool  house.     The  reason  for  so  starting  the  plants 
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into  growth  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  less  eiq>erienced  grower 
inthout  some  explanation.  The  explanation  is  this.  Our  summers 
«re  too  short  for  many  -varieties  to  properly  mature  their  flower 
spikes,  and  even  in  the  case  of  some  which  do  this  the  corm  which 
is  to  continue  the  plant's  existence  and  to  flower  the  succeeding 

fear  is  not  sufficiently  developed  before  winter.  For  many  years 
lifted  plants  and  sdlowed  them  to  finish  growth  under  glass,  but 
this  practice  is  not  so  commendable  as  that  of  extending  the  length 
«f  the  season  of  growth  from  what  may  be  called  the  "  bud  "  end 
off  the  plant.  The  rationale  of  this  system  is  veir  much  the  same 
as  that  of  sprouting  Potatoes  before  planting,  and  indeed  in  many 
respects  the  Gladiolus  appreciates  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Potato.  I  am  sprouting  my  Gladiolus  like  the  Potatoes,  being 
alongside  them.  A  little  leaf  soil  (sifted)  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  cutting  boxes,  and  the  corms  are  laid  somewhat  closely  together 
on  the  top  of  the  soU,  a  covering  of  moss  helping  to  staxt  the 
growths  in  an  even  manner.  I  have  cut  the  corms  for  the 
past  few  yearn,  and  though  not  a  necessary  proceeding  it  enables 
OS  to  produce  a  given  number  of  spikes  from  one  corm  with 
absolute  precision.  A  friend  who  followed  this  practice  com- 
plained of  the  number  which  failed  to  grow,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
grower,  just  as  it  so  often  happens  that  .Kidney  Potatoes  are 
never  seen  after  they  are  put  in  the  ground  when  dormant.  If 
conns  with  imperfectly  started  buds  are  cut  and  placed  into  cold 
•oil  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fail  to  grow.  It  must  be  borne  in 
Blind  that  in  some  seasons  on  account  of  a  want  of  heat  the  corms 
do  not  ripen  sufficiently  for  the  full  development  of  more  than  one 
bud. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  Gladiolus  is,  after  all,  simply  a 
«orm,  and  in  tr3ring  to  increase  it  by  cutting  we  are  limited  by  the 
condition  of  its  rootstock,  for  if  in  endeavouring  to  make  every 

Erominent  bud  into  a  detached  plant  we  cut  outside  the  circle  of 
ttent  roots  we  cannot  make  that  bud  grow  into  a  plant.    Many  of 
the  corms  that  have  lately  passed  through  my  hands  have  shown 
four  and  ^yq  good  buds,  but  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  cut  up 
into  a  greater  number  than  three  pieces,  because  of  the  impossibility 
-of  securing  roots  along  with  a  greater  number  of  buds.    Lemoine's 
hybrids  require  exactly  the  same  treatment,  and  the  same  care  in 
cuttiuff  the  corms.    Last  season  several  spikes  were  so  late  as  to  be 
spoilt  by  cold  and  wet.     This  year  I  hope  by  starting  them  to  have 
them  much  earlier.    Moreover,  this  year  I  asked  M.  Lemoine  to 
select  me  only  those  which  he  knew  to  be  early,  so  that  I  hope  to 
be  on  the  safe  side.      The  earlier  varieties  of  the  Gandavensis 
section  do  not  require  to  be  started,  and  of  course  those  who  are 
far  enough  south  will  hesitate  to  adopt  a  system  which  in  their  case 
may  not  oe  necessary  at  all. 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  to  plant  much  shallower  than  growers 
recommend.  My  reason  for  domg  so  was  to  secure  more  heat  to 
the  corms  in  autumn  in  order  to  their  more  thorough  maturation. 
I  confess  I  tried  this  plan  with  some  hesitation,  but  the  results  have 
so  far  justified  this  innovation.  Last  autumn  some  of  the  stronger 
growers — such  as  Mabel,  Leandre,  Teresita,  Titania,  &c. — ran  up  to 
irom.  6  to  7  feet,  and  in  one  case  as  many  as  seventy-eight  flowers 
were  produced  on  one  growth.  Moreover,  many  of  the  corms 
measure  9  to  10  inches  in  ciroumference,  and  a  few  from  10  to  11, 
while  dozens  of  them  will  throw  three  and  four  growths  from  one 
corm,  so  that' in  our  case  there  cannot  be  much  wrong  with  this 
system. 

Another  cu'.tural  point  worth  directing  the  attention  of  large 
igrowers  to  is  the  distance  the  corms  should  be  planted  apart. 
When  clumps  of  one  variety  are  planted,  say  of  nine  to  a  dozen 
•together,  the  corms  need  not  be  farther  than  from  2  to  3  inches 
apart.    When  planted  in  lines  or  beds  four  single  growths  can  be 

Sut  into  each  foot  run,  and  they  will  succeed  just  as  well  at  this 
istance  apart  as  when  allowed  more  room.  In  order  to  get  freely 
to  the  plants  a  distance  of  18  inches  between  the  rows  is  not  too 
much  to  allow. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  broken  into  small  particles  to  a 
depth  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet.  List  year  I  added  a  9-inch 
-dressing  of  prepared  garden  refuse  to  the  Gladiolus  quarter.  I 
«hall  add  quite  as  much  this  year,  as  it  seems  to  suit  them  so  well. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  employed  as  a  surface  dressing  three  or 
-four  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  watered-in,  is  of  much 
advantage.  A  good  guano  is  equally  beneficial  but  more  expensive, 
iihough  in  many  cases  it  may  be  more  easily  obtained  than  the 
•other. — B. 


NOTES   ON    GRAPES. 

SIZE  AND  QUALirY. 

Under  the  above  heading  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  the 
J23fch  of  January  last  an  ably  written  a  tide  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 


David  Thomson.  I  agree  that  those  gardeners  who  grow  for 
market  are  bound  to  produce  what  is  most  in  demand,  whether  it 
be  coarse  or  otherwise,  therefore  my  remarks  shall  be  confined  to 
garden  produce  which  is  cultivated  specially  for  home  consumption. 
With  regard  to  size  and  quality  in  hothouse  fruits,  Mr.  Thomson 
will,  I  doubt  not,  admit  that  both  may  be  obtained  together  in  the 
best  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits.  I  take  it  that  anyone  knowing 
anything  about  Grapes  would  look  upon  the  production  of  well- 

Eroportioned  and  finely  finished  bunches  from  3  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  each  as 
earing  evidence  of  high  cultural  skill,  and  my  experience  leads  me 
to  say  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  guests  would  prefer  the 
7  lb.  bunch  to  the  3  lb.  bunch  being  se^  on  the  dinner  table. 
Size  in  this  case  would  not  necessarily  be  secured  at  the  expense 
of  quality  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  at  page  82.  However, 
I  do  not  advocate  growing  all  large  bunches  of  Grapes.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  say  f roqi  one  to  three  dozen  such  bunches  for 
special  occasions  would  be  ample,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  Grape-growers  about  bunches  of  every  variety  of  Grape, 
ranging  from  1|  lb.  to  3  lbs.  each,  being  the  most  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  economical  size  bunch  to  grow. 

VARIETIES  OF  aRAPES. 

With  regard  to  varieties  I  daresay  all  practical  Grape-growers 
for  home  consumption  would,  if  they  were  confined  to  two  varieties, 
grow  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  preference  to 
any  others.  At  the  same  time  I  fail  to  see  that  anything  is 
lost  by  including  a  rod  each  of  other  varieties  in  the  second 
and  third  Hamburgh  houses.  But  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Backland  Sweetwater  (which  is  a 
grand  Grape  when  well  done),  and  Foster's  Seedling,  cannot  be  had 
all  the  year  through,  hence  it  is  that  the  thicker-skinned  and  less 
highly  flavoured  varieties  are  cultivated  to  continue  the  supply  of 
Grapes  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  With  regard 
to  late  or  long-keeping  Grapes,  I  look  upon  the  old  and  much- 
abused  Syrian  (which  is  nearly  identical  with  Trebbiano),  and  Mrs. 
Pearson,  as  being  two  good  keeping  white  varieties,  the  berries  of 
both  being  juicy  and  very  refreshing  when  well  ripened.  Of  blacks, 
we  depend  mostly  upon  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat, 
and  Gros  Gulllaume.  The  latter  is  a  much-abused  Grape  by  those 
who  have  never  succeeded  in  growing  it  as  it  should  be,  and  also  by 
those  who  have  not  even  attempted  to  grow  it,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, condemn  it  upon  hearsay  gossip.  Here  the  Gros  Guillaume  is 
much  valued  as  a  late  Grape.  The  Vines  are  not  given  any  more 
^pace  to  grow  in  than  that  accorded  to  other  varieties. 

PRUNING  FOR  LARGE  BUNCHE3. 
Like  the  Syrian,  Gros  Guilliume  has  this  advantage  over  all 
other  late  Grapes — namely,  that  either  a  greater  number  of  medium- 
sized  bunches,  or  a  less  number  of  abnormally  large  ones,  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  cultivator,  may  be  taken  off  the  Vine.  A  crop 
may  also  b3  had  of  both  large  and  small  bunches  by  pruning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  two  or  more  shoots  back  to  a  plump  bud, 
irrespective  of  its  distance  on  the  previous  year's  wood  from  the 
main  stem,  and  cutting  all  the  other  shoots  hard  back  to  one  eye 
from  their  bases.  As  an  instance  of  this  system  of  pruning  Vines, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  this  year  I  cut  two  bunches  of  Gros 
Guillaume  weighing  10  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  respectively,  and  five  bunches 
ranging  from  2i  Ids.  to  4  lbs.  each  off  the  same  Vine.  I  never 
reduce  the  shoulders  of  any  of  the  bunches  of  this  Grape  at  thinning 
time  as  was  suggested  recently  by  Mr.  William  Iggulden,  who,  I 
believe,  grows  the  Grape  creditably  at  Marston.  I  have  had  small 
bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  keep  plump  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
the  berries  being  juicy  and  full  of  flavour.  Gros  Gui  laume  requires 
a  long  season  to  ripen  it  well.  It  does  very  well  here  in  the  Muscat 
house,  which  is  started  the  middle  of  January,  and  also  in  two 
other  houses  of  mixed  late  Grapes  which  are  started  a  month 

later. 

OTHER  LATE  GRAPES. 

Alnwick  Seedling  and  Gros  Maroc  I  value  very  highly.  The 
flavour  of  the  latter  is  greatly  improved  by  being  grafted  on  the 
B  ack  Himburgh  stock,  by  which  union  the  flavour  of  all  late 
varieties  of  Grapes  would  be  improved.  Gros  Colman,  as  Mr. 
Thomson  pointed  out,  is  a  noble-looking  Grape  when  well  grown, 
the  berries  being  of  great  size,  fleshy,  and  of  peasant  flavour  if  not 
eaten  till  January  or  February.  However,  as  showing  how  Gros 
Colman  is  appreciated  here,  I  may  mention  that  during  the  week 
endinsr  February  25th  I  have,  by  way  of  a  change  from  medium- 
sized  Gros  Guillaume  and  Mrs.  Pince,  been  sending  to  the  Castle 
for  dessert  Mrs.  Pince  and  Gros  Colman,  with  the  result  that  the 
former  is  eaten  and  the  Gros  Colman  left  untouched.  The  bunches 
are  suspended  from  a  figure,  one  on  either  side,  stood  on  the  centre 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  that  the  bunch  of  Gros  Colman  placed 
thereon  a  week  since  is  still  plump  and  fresh.  The  supply  of  Mrs. 
Pince  is  renewed  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  tne  bunches 
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ranging  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  each.    I  admit  it  is  bardly  fair  to  thus 
test  any  late  Gi  ape  with  Mr?.  Pince. 

TESTING  THE  QUALITY  OF  GRAPES. 
Where  several  long-keeping  varieties  of  Grapes  are  grown 
for  home  consumption  it  is  a  good  p'an,'  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  several  varieties  (.VErs.  Pince  excluded)  find  most 
favour,  to  place  two  together  rn  che  table  of  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  flavour  of  C  r  .pes  from  their  infancy,  and  who, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  competent  judges  of  the  quality  of 
the  Grapes  set  before  them.  Lady  Downe's  should  be  the  standard 
variety,  as  being  the  generally  acknowledged  best  late  Grape  in 
cultivation  ;  therefore,  the  conte<(t  might  be  opened  by  sending  to 
table  Lady  Downe*s  and  Groa  Maroc  three  or  four  days  following, 
renewing  supplies  of  the  variety  finding  most  favour  daily  during 
that  period.  Assuming  Lady  Downers  ^  be  that  variety,  Gros 
Guillaume  might  take  the  place  of  Gros  Maroc,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  varieties  had  been  tested  by  the  standard  thus  set  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  preference  in  the  first  instance  be  given  to  the 
Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downe's  would  be  succeeded  by  Gros  Guillaume 
or  some  other  variety  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time.  In  this  way 
a  pretty  correct  decision  of  the  relative  qualities  of  late  Grapes  by 
eompetent  and  impartial  judges  might  be  arrived  at.  In  reference 
to  societies  ^  hich  only  provide  one  class  for  black  Grapes  at  shows 
held  in  Augast,  as  is  the  case  at  Southampton,  good  judges  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  give  the  prizes  to  moderately  good  and  fairly  well 
finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  preference  to  good 
examples  of  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  or  Lady  Downers. 
They  would  also  give  the  prize  to  good  examples  of  any  of  the 
last-named  four  varieties  in  preference  to  **  red ''  Hamburghs,  which 
only  afford  evidence  of  bad  cultivation. 

BOTTLED  GBAPE8. 
I  quite  acree  with  what  Mr.  Thomson  says  jrith  regard  to  the 
effect  which  the  system  of  cutting  and  bottling  late  Grapes  has  on 
their  flavour — namely,  that  the  latter  is  considerably  impaired  by 
reason  of  the  water  which  the  Grapes  imbibe  from  the  lx)ttle8. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  Grapes  keeping  better  and  being  of  better 
flavour  by  being  allowed  to  hang  on  the  rods  till  February  in 
properly  constructed  houses,  and  in  which  no  plants  requiring 
or  giving  off  moisture  are  wintered.  This  would  be  better  for 
the  Grapes  ;  but  would  not  the  fact  of  the  bunches  being  left  so 
long  on  the  Vines  permanently  and  injuriously  affect  them,  see- 
ing that  they  would  have  no  interval  of  rest  between  cutting 
the  Grapes  and  starting  the  Vines,  as  I  maintain  all  late  Vines 
should  be  started  by  the  middle  of  February?  Moreover,  the 
Vines,  borders,  and  inteiior  of  the  vineries  need  attention  in  the 
meantine.  No.  Where  a  supply  of  Grapes  is  required  all 
the  vear  through,  as  is  the  case  here,  and  in  many  other  places 
besides,  the  bottling  system  must  be  had  recourse  to  notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  to  which  Gr.ipes  lose  flavour  in  consequence  thereof. 
— H.  W.  Warp.        

SIX  GOOD  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Encouraged  by  "many  private  letters  I  have  received  confirming 
my  recommendation  of  "  Six  Good  Peas,"  I  have  selected  Cauliflower 
for  my  third  article  ;  and  although  probably  one  or  two  varieties 
may  be  sufficient  for  amateurs,  large  garden  owners  are  oblii^ed  to 
have  the  earliest  and  latest  varieties,  as  well  as  others  that  will  give 
a  succession  throughout  the  whole  season.  Cauliflowers  are  not  so 
numerous  as  some  other  vegetables,  yet  there  are  about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  affording  ample  room  for  selection.  The  Cauliflower  season 
may  be  said  to  begin  in  May  and  end  in  November,  and  the  earliest 
of  all  is 

Veitcii's  Extra  Early  Forcing. — This  is  a  most  desirable 
variety.  If  sown  in  a  little  heat  in  February,  transplanted  in 
March,  and  planted  out  in  April,  it  will  head  in  May,  and  a  Cauli- 
flower that  ^ins  maturity  in  a  little  more  than  three  months  after 
sowing  merits  the  name  of  "  early."  It  is  very  compact  in  growth, 
may  be  planted  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  heads  pro- 
duced, from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  are  as  white  as  snow,  and 
exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour.  It  htfads  a  fortnight  before  any 
other  variety  I  have  seen.  We  have  ceased  to  sow  Cauliflowers  in 
the  autumn,  as  this  variety,  nvhen  sown  about  the  present  time,  will 
head  before  any  autumn-sown  plants,  and  while  many  of  these 
become  very  leggy,  or  "  bolt,"  the  spring-sown  ones  invariably 
grow  compact  and  do  well  generally. 

Veitcii's  Pearl. — A  fine  second  early  variety.  It  grows  tallc, 
more  bushy,  and  produces  larger  heads  than  the  preceding,  but  in 
these  respects  it  might  be  di  scribed  as  of  medium  development,  and 
.  it  »  a  useful  Cauliflower.  The  heads  are  exceedingly  firm,  very 
compact,  and  pure  white.  It  is  a  splendid  Cauliflower  for  the 
table,  and  if  sent  to  market  in  June  and  early  in  July  it  would  be 
sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  Fale,  and  at  the  top  price. 


Webb's  Kinver  Monarch. — A  new  Cauliflower,  and  as  a  main . 
summer  crop  sort  it  is  in  my  opinion  unique.  Like  all  well 
selected  vegetables  ic  does  not  produce  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
leaves,  but  grows  most  compactly  and  developes  fine  heads  with 
certainty.  We  sometimes  see  Cauliflowers  exhibited  at  shows  in 
June,  but  it  is  towards  the  end  of  July  and  throughout  August 
that  they  are  shown  in  tho  greatest  profusion,  and  as  an  exhibition 
sort  at  such  times  the  Kinver  Monarch  is  difficult  to  surpass.  If 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  March  it  will  head  freely  in  July,  and 
a  succession  can  be  had  for  a  long  time. 

Sutton's  King  of  Cauliflower?. — A  well  known  variety,, 
and  especially  for  late  autumn  use,  its  merits  being  included 
amongst  a  good  half-dozen  everywhere.  It  is  a  strong  healthy 
grower,  and  although  it  does  not  head  so  quickly  as  some  of  the« 
preceding  it  comes  m  well  in  good  time,  and  anyone  going  through 
a  quarter  of  it  a  little  while  after  the  first  were  cut  would  be- 
delighted  with  the  many  fine  heads  they  would  find.  The  heads^ 
are  well  protected  by  leaves,  and  this  is  why  I  like  it  so  much  for 
autumn  use. 

Carter's  Mont  Blanc. — This  has  the  merit  of  being  distinct*. 
The  plants  are  strikingly  compact  in  habit,  and  the  heads  are  large* 
It  is  a  summer  sort,  and  those  \(ho  grow  half  a  doien  varieties  of 
Cauliflower  and  do  not  include  this  may  rest  assured  that  they  are* 
without  one  ffood  one  at  least.  Some  Cauliflowers  only  succeed  Id 
certain  soils,  but  I  have  noticed  that  this  one  does  well  in  all,  and 
its  good  constitution  and  robust  style  of  growth  indicates  it  aa  a- 
variety  that  will  prove  remunerative. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant. — It  speaks  well  for  the  class  of 
Cauliflower  Messrs.  Veitch  deal  in  when  three  out  of  my  good  half- 
dozen  are  of  their  introduction,  but  they  all  merit  note,  and  this- 
one  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  than  any  of  them.  It  is  as  well 
known  as  any  Cauliflower  in  existence.  I  have  nothing  new  to  sayr 
of  it,  but  I  could  not  help  including  it  amongst  the  six,  and  it 
would  have  had  a  place  in  a  less  number.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
early  Cauliflower,  and  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  summer  variety,  aa- 
it  must  be  sown  early  to  head  in  August,  but  for  September,. 
October,  and  November  it  outdistances  aU  rivals. — J.  MuiR. 


PEACH  TREES  CASTING  THEIR  BUDS. 

The  vexed  question  of  Peach  trees  casting  their  buds  is  ever 
reappearing  amongst  us,  and  although  various  opinions  are  from 
time  to  t'me  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil,  no  effectual 
mean;  of  preventing  it  have  been  found,  as  it  is  still  very  prevalent. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  dryness  of  the  borders  and  unripe 
wood,  but  anyone  who  has  had  Peach  trees  under  his  charge  in 
different  localities  will  have  found  bud-casting  take  place  even 
when  the  borders  have  received  ample  supplies  of  water  at  all 
seasons,  and  also  when  the  nature  of  the  wood  as  to  ripeness  has 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Taking  unripe  wood  first,  "J.  H.  W."  (page  169)  says  "unripe 
wood  is  generally  the  cause  of  buds  falling."  Now,  this  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  my  experience  and  observations,  for  whatever  other 
evils  are  due  to  unripe  wood,  and  they  are  many,  I  have  never 
found  it  conducive  to  buds  falling.  The  wood  of  outside  trees  is- 
often  in  an  unripe  state  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  yet,, 
as  everyone  is  aware,  with  these  the  evil  very  rarely  if  ever  occurs. 
Again,  it  is  much  less  frequent  in  late  houses  than  in  early  ones^ 
The  latest  Peach  house  here  is  in  a  very  unfavourable  position  for 
the  trees  ripening  tleir  wood,  being  shaded  by  a  high  plantation^ 
most  of  the  afternoon,  consequently  the  wood  is  weaker  and  greener 
in  colour  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  houses,  but  the  trees  never 
cast  their  buds  ;  whilst  in  the  early  house,  where  the  wood  is  stout,, 
hard,  and  red  coloured,  some  of  the  buds  fall  every  year,  although, 
not  enough  to  cause  anxiety,  yet  the  evil  is  present.  Judging  from 
these  facts,  unripe  wood  would  not  appear  to  be  the  cause. 

Dryness  of  the  borders  no  doubt  contributes  greatly  to  increase 
the  disposition  of  trees  to  cast  their  buds  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
strict  attention  to  watering  will  not  always  prove  a  sure  preventive. 
I  have  had  charge  of  Peach  houses  from  which  all  the  roof  lights 
have  been  removed  directly  after  the  last  fruits  were  gathered,  and 
have  only  been  replaced  in  time  to  prepare  the  house  for  forcmg, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  most  cautious  and  gentle  forcing,,  they 
would  cast  their  buds  in  showers  ;  and  often  I  have  entertained  the 
gravest  fears  that  enough  would  not  remain  to  furnish  a  crop  of 
fruit.  What,  then,  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  this 
instance?  It  was  neither  umipe  wood  ror  dryness  at  the  roots 
for  these  trees  I  am  confident  never  suffered  in  that  respect. 

The  origin  of  the  evil,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  to  be  foimd  in  forc- 
ing— not  alone  the  early  forcing  of  the  trees  into  growth,  but  the 
forcing  to  rest  at  a  time  of  the  year  when,  under  natural  conditions, 
they  would  be  full  of  life  and  vigour.  The  Peodi  appears  to 
require  the  warm'  sunshine  and  cool  nights  of  autumn  to  matsre 
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and  perfect  ita  buds  fdr  another  Be^ason,  and  when  forced  to  per- 
form these  functions  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  snmmer  sun  ; 
the  work  is,  as  it  were,  overdone— in  a  word,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  buds  never  are  perfected,  and  soon  die,  although  they  remain 
attached  to  the  trees  until  the  rising  sap  pushes  them  off.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  insure  complete  immunity  ferom  bud-falling. in  early 
liouses  which  are  forced. everv  year,  but  by  carrying  out  a  judicious 
•svstem  of  cultivation  it  may  be  reduced  to  harmless  limits.  One  of 
the  l»eit  means  to  adopt  as  a  preventive  is  frequent  lifting  and 
relaying  the  roots,  whoUy  or  in  part  supplying  them  with  fresh  soil,  . 
and  keeping  them  near  to  the  surface  or  the  border.  Over-cropping 
should  not  OS  indulged  in,  and  insects  allowed  no  quarter.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  allowing  the  foliage  to  be  devoured  by  red  spider, 
for  the  syringe  if  properly  used  is  a  most  effectual  check  to  this 
j)est.  Lastly,  give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage 
of  the  trees*  Make  sure  the  borders  are  tlum>ughly  soaked,  and 
give  the  foliage  an  evening  bath -daily. — K^  Barker,  Hindlip, 


EECORDS  OP  EXPERIENCE. 

wnrrBR  aconite  (eranihis  htemalis). 

Though  growing  anywhere  and  anyhow,  it  is  only  in  open 
: spaces  in  shrubland  or  woodland  arrangements  that  the  wealth  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  deeply  cut  l^age  of  this  plant  are  seen 
to  advantage.  It  seems  to  like  a  cool  soil — a  good  loam  over  olav, 
not  disturbing  it,  but  give  it  a  chance  to  spread.  It  is  the  first 
ilower  of  consequence  to  the  bee-keeper,  as  it  affords  the  first 
.:gathering  of  pollen  and  nectar,  especially  to  the  black  bees. 

HELLEBORES. 

Of  other  flowers  Helleborus  niger  altifolias    (maximus)   has 
been  grand  with  flowers  4  to  5  inches  across,  one  to  three  on  a 
-stalk,  rose  tinted  outside  and  in  bud,  leaves  large,  green,-  their 
'jstalks  mottled  with  purple.    We  have  it  on  a  narrow  outside  south- 
west border  of  a  conservatory  along  with  H.  atrorubens,  which 
bears  numerous  reddish-purple  flower<i.      H.  niger  is  poor  beside 
H.  niger  angustifolius    (Scotch  variety),    which  has  its  flowers 
tinged  with  rose  externally,  white  inside,  and  yet  the  most  flori- 
ferous  and  fiiest  of  the  Christmas  Koses,  the  plant  being  dwarf 
And  compact.      There' is  a  variety — viz.,  H.   niger  anijustifolius 
^Manchester  variety)     with  large  pure  white  flowers,  freely  pro- 
•daced,  and  very  fine.     Hellebores  like  a  cool  8>il,  good  loam  over 
«lay,  and  a  protective  and  enriching  mulch  of  leaf  s^il  or  partially 
decayed  manure.     They  are  all  the  better  for  shelter,  flowering 
best    when    covered  with   handlights    or    frames.      Their    chief 
requirement  is  to  be  left  alone — i.e.,  plant  properly,  and  let  tlirm 
igBOw  intd  masses,  when  they  charm  everybody. 

caiMosAxrHUs  feaqe.vns. 

Chimonanthus  f ragrans  is  a  busb  with  us  abput  6  feet  high,  and 
rather  more  through  at  the  base.  It  is  at  the  south-west  end  of 
41  vinenr,  and  has  been  flowering  since  the  end  of  January,  and  will 
probably  last,  as  it  did  last  year,  until  April.  The  early  flowers 
-are  borne  on  the  short  stubby  shoots  in  the  interior  of  the  busli, 
the  late  ones  proceeding  from  the  stronger  growths  of  last  year. 
It  needs  to  have  a  warm  situation,  either  in  front  of  a  wall  or 
<building  with  a  south  to  west  aspect,  or  trained  against  walls  or 
buildings  with  the  aspect  cited.  In  the  north  a  wall  is  absvolutely 
neoessary.  Close  pruning  is  essential,  so  as  to  have  the  principsd 
branches  well  furnished  with  young  wood,  as  the  flowers  are  pro- 
Hluced  on  the  previous  year's  growth  in  tbie  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  preceding  year.  Pruning  should  be  done  after  flowering, 
cutting  in  close  to  the  main  branches  all  young  shoots  except  the 
leading  ones,  which  may  be  cut  back  Yialt  their  length,  more  or 
less,  8o  as  to  induce  side  shoots  for  furnishing  the  bushes  against 
walls.  Our  bush  merely  has  the  oldest  of  the  old  wood  thinned 
out,  «nd  any  straggling  or  overgrown  shoots  shortened.  The 
TCgult  is  a  good  crop  of  wood,  beanng  flowers  freely  the  following 
season.  Where  fweet  scented  fl^^wers  are  in  request  in  winter  they 
are  much  appreciated.  A  few  sprays  with  brighter  flowers  in 
vases  afford  the  charm  of  delicious  aromatic  fragrance.  It  is 
generaUy  considered  to  thrive  best  in  deep  rich  sandy  soil  ;  but  I 
have  not  succeeded  with  it  in  such  unless  the  soil  was  firmed  as 
for  fruit  trees,  so  as  to  induce  sturdy,  short- jointed,  well  .ripened, 
florif erous  wood.  Our  plant  is  in  strong  loam  over  clay,  and  a 
mulching  of  partially  decayed  leaves  or  spent  hotbed  in  autumn 
is  sufficient  enrichment. 

.  TIOLBTS..  ,         .      '     , 

"Violets  m  frames-  dispute  with  Ghimonanthus,  fra^ans   the 
claim  to  acceptance  as  general  f  ivqurijes  in  winter.  .There  is  .none 
toWnal  (aM  I  have  ^^rown  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  Yiola  odorata 
ymS  ^kl»  ^NeapoKtsrh*  Varieties.  -Marie  -  Louise,  deep  mauve,:red    ■ 
sti^ikj  ailfl  white  efh  ;  -De^  ParHftef  liglitmn^te,  with  white-  eye  ;  > 


bnd  Count  Brazsi's  WMte  Keapolitan.     Count  Brazji  does  not 
blaim  any  credit  for  the   last  variety  beyond  making  it;  known, 
^rhat  I  had  personally  from  him.     I  find  these  varieties  have  the 
fbest  constitutions,  give  larger  and  finer  b!o  ms  than  any  others,  as 
Iwell  as  more  of  them  over  a  longer  peiiol,  and  with  most  scent,  , 
.There  is  another  characteristic  in  that  they  never  vary,  are  always 
reliable,  and  yet  there  is  an  advance  in  Marie  Louise  (the  true 
[Marie  Louise  is  light  mauve  or  lavender,  with  a  white  eye,  without 
)any  red  streak)  towards  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  which  is  more  • 
ipronovmced  ea^  year,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  had.  two  fully  . 
.developed  flowers  on  a  stem.    De  Parme,  on  the  other  .hand,. is  . 
gust  the  same  as  it  was  received  from  Florence  in  187Q.    What  I 
'wish  culturally  to  state  is  that  -Violets  u:e  moet  Poriferous,  have  -» 
tmost-^ubstaxice,  and*  most  scent  when  grown  in -strong  loam  than 
{in  light.      There  is  a  sturdier' more  solidified  growth,  plumper 
jcrbwns,  and  more  flowers. 

j    :  CELERY. 

Celery  last  year;had  a  trying  time.  It  seems  strange  we  should 
jdig  ditches  to  grow  it  in  and  yet  omit  to  provide  the  water.  In  the 
if  en  districts'  the  finest  Celery-  in  the  world  is  grown  ;  the  black 
^vegetable  soU  ttnd  the  water  enable  the  plants  to  luxuriate  under  a 
broiling  sun  in  the  dog  days, 'whilst  that  in  gardens  relied  most  on 
!the  reservations  of  moisture  in  the,  manure,  which  in  the  quantity.  • 
used  never  made  the  crop  pay,  except  it  be  as  preparatory  of  the 
ground  for  other  crops^  particularly  Onions.  I  find  there  is  more  . 
virtue  in  drenchings  of  liquid  manure,  say  three  or  four  during  the 
hot  weather  in  the  early  stages,  than  in  great  thicknesses  of  soapy 
manure.  The  slops  of  the  house  and  laundry  run  alongside  of  the 
Celery  trenches  cause  less  stench  than  results  from  overflows  hi 
ditches,  besides  causing  the  Celery  to  shoot  ahead.  Another  thiiig 
iin  making  Celery  trenches  is  digging-out  the  good  soil — ^a  capital 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  grow  Lettuces  on  the  ridges — leaving  very  little 
ibeyond  the  manure  and  the  stubborn  unameliorated  soil  for  the 
Celery  to  grow  in.  Surely  Celery  likes  good  soil.  :  There  is  no 
need  to  plant  on  the  flat,  but  a  moderate  excavation,  or  if  one  is 
,made  enough  good  s  jil  as  well  as  manurial  matter  should  be  placed 
in  the  trenches  to  insure  a  full  growth.  The  better  plan  would  be 
to  have  the  ground  trenched  ;  it  sounds  more  like  cultivating  a 
.ditch  plant,  and  then  the  Celery  would  have  a  chance  to  root 
according  to  its  own  "sweet  will."  The  best  Celery  I  have  seen 
and  had  was  on  deeply  cultivated  ground.  It  cannot  bo.  practised 
on  all  soils,  as  some  are  a  mass  of  stubborn  material  beyond  a  few. 
inches  of  ameliorated  surface.  In  such  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare 
,the  trenches  some  time  before  they  are  wanted,  not  less  than  2  feet 
wide,  removing  some  of  the  bad  material  and  loosening  that  at  the 
bdttom.  I  prefer  the  waste  of  the  potting  b.nch,  vegetable  refuse, 
i  ic  uding  weeds  not  of  a  rooted-  characxr,  such  as  Couch,  Bind- 
iweed,  Plantain,  Dandelion,  &c.,  which  have  been  sprinkled  witb  a 
little  salt,  and  charred  or  burnt  clippings  and  prunings  of  hedges 
and  trees  and  shrubs,  altogether — the  rooted  weeds  even  burned  on  r 
the  fire  of  trimmings,  <S:c. — incorporated  and  put  in  the  trenches  * 
4  to  G  inches  thick,  mixed  with  that  depth  of  the  soil.  Then  a 
similar  thickness  of  fresh  short  manure  is  given,  leif  soil,  and  good 
isurface  soil  well  mixed.  Nothing  further  is  needed  but  to  wait  for 
planting  time,  forking  over  the  trenches  every  fortnight.  Make 
the  trenches  as  soon  as  time  and  ground  admit  after  the  seed  is 
sown  for  the  respective  crops.  There  is  another  point—viz.,  I  have 
dug  the  iren(^ies  with  wall-like  sides,  alsj  with  a  good  slope.  There 
is  no  comparison  of  the  two.  The  slope  shoots  the  water  of  any 
passing  shower  into  the  trench,  also  the  liquid  given  ;  the  Celery 
grows  with  a  much  sturdier  base;  and  it  is  bulk  as  measured  by 
stoutness  rather  than  weight,  resulting  of  length  that  is  wanted.  The 
Celery  is  useless  unless  ^olid  and  crisp,  with  a  sweet  nutty  flavour ; 
to  obtain  it  rich  sweet  and  firm  miiterial  is  necessaryi^  along  with 
plenty  of  light,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  sturdy  from  first  to  last. 
Of  white,  Sandringham  is  good  alike  as  an  early  or  late  variety.  I 
had  last  year  for  the  first  time  Veitch*s  Early  Rose.    It  is  a  very 

food  sort,  and  noi^ven  to  bolt.  Those  two  I  recommend  as  early, 
'or  ni^in  crop  I  do  not  think  more  is  to  be  desired  than  is  found  in  . 
Wright's  Giant  White  and  Major  Clarke's  Red.  Ivory's  Nonsuch 
Pink  and  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  the  one  large  and  the  other  medium  , 
size,  are  excellent.  For  late  use  I  have  found  Standard  Bearer 
?red)  and  Sandringham  firet-rate  ;  indeed,  if  I  was  restricted  to  two 
varieties,,  those  would  be  honoured  foi-  their  good  and  reliable 
qualities. — ^Utilitarian. 


:   .       .  :    RECLAIMING  ^SANDBANKS. 

I  Ms;?Muts*8  excelientwrtiele  OQ  the  above  recalls  to-my  memory  a 
llractice  which  has  been  -adopted  for  -.many  years  (about  fifty)  on  the 
Ooaiit  of  Sussex.  -  Stretching  from  three  to  four  miles  from  Rye  Harbour 
ilTtf  extensive  banks  of  the  finest  sand,  which  are  -securely,  held  together  . 
4nd'ft/rm  miniature  kills  by  a  Kosfa-Hke  Grass  pFOvluei»lly  called  "  Bind- 
iirheat.V  i, Chtinqmry AtLmj^  oAly  vi»tt  a  lev^  jcra9»«aia0e  ,1  iwos  informed 
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Ibst  it  was  ariginallj  brongtit  from  Eolland,  where  it  ia  largely  nMd  for 
fixing  the  land,  bat  that  It  was  a  native  of  lt»ly  and  intiodnced  bj 
•  loc»l  farmer  wbo»e  ictereit  lay  in  the  eit«nBiTe  eheep  mnH  acrosi  the 
manbee  from  Rye  and  Camber  to  Lydd  and  Romney.  ]t»  generic  name 
1  WM  at  that  time  unable  to  ascertain.  Neither  can  I  find  now  in  the 
"  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  "  the  name  given  by  Hr.  Mulr,  BO  tlwt 
I  am  nnable  to  fix  it  as  the  lame  Rnsh-tike  Grass  used  by  him. 
Whatever  the  plant  may  be  that  is  so  plentifully  growing  near  nye.  It 
is  of  inestimable  benefit  In  collecting  and  preventing  acres  of  land  being 
bnded  and  rendered  aseless  in  atormy  periods.  Ferbape  some  of  year 
nameroas  readen  Cftn  throw  more  light  on  the  sabject.— J.  W. 
MOORMAH. 


Etents  of  thb  Wkbe.— The  Boy»l  Society  hu  a  meetbg  at 
iM  P.M.  on  Thursday,  the  Sth  Init.,  the  iQaekett  HicrOKopical  Clnb  at 
8  P.1I.  on  Friday,  the  9th,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  Batniday, 
the  10th  Inst.,  at  3.1S  p.v.  The  Frnit  and  Floral  Committees  of  t^e 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  on  Tneaday,  Haieh  13th,  is  the 
ConierTat^ry  at  Bonth  Kensington. 

BoYAL  HoBTicDLTUKAL  BociETT. — A  meeting  of  the  Conncil 

WH  beld  on  Tneaday,  the  2Stli  nit,  at  which  power  was  given  to  the 
Frealdent,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  H.P.,  to  sign  the  agreement  for 
the  occnpatloD  of  the  Society'^  new  premises,  at  1 1 1,TIclorla  Street,  S.W„ 
for  offices,  ka. ;  and  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Boottiih  B.T.,  in 
James  Street,  Westminster,  for  exhibitions  and  shows  ;  the  Society  to 
enter  into  poiaeislon  on  March  26th.  Both  premises  are  conveniently 
situated  midway  between  Victoria  and  St.  James's  Park  Stations  on  the 
Dndergronnd  Hallway.  The  CoDncilalsodrewupandadopt«d  a  scheme 
for  the  admission  of  Felbws  paying  £1  la.  tobscription,  and  determined 
to  admit  as  Associates  h<m&  fide  gaidenen  or  employ^  at  any  nnrsery, 
market  garden,  or  seed  establishment,  at  a  sabscriptlon  of  10*.  6d.  a 
year.  Tbe  following  Committees  wera  appointed  : — Finamet :  Baron 
Schroder,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  E.  Q.  Loder,  B.  J.  Teltoh,  with  tbe 
President,  Secretary  (Rev,  W,  Wilks),  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  D.  Uorrls). 
CKitaiiek  Qardeiu :  Colonel  Beddome,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr, 
Woodliridge,  with  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  I\ir  Beriting 
the  Bye  Law*:  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  A.  H.  Smee,  O.  F,  Wilson,  with 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  conpled  with  a  reqnett  that 
Messrs.  Deal,  Feanon,  and  Uarsball,  members  of  tbe  Fellows'  Committee, 
would  be  kind  enoegh  to  confer  with  them.  Tbe  Trustees  of  the  Lindlcy 
Library  had  an  interview  with  the  Council,  and  it  was  determined  to 
remove  their  library  to  the  Society's  new  roonia,  at  til,  Tictoria  Stt«et, 
Westminster. 

Thb  above  ought  to  have  appeared  In  our  laat  week's  iMue,  bnt 

was  not  received  till  after  we  had  gone  to  press. 

—~  A  MEETINa  of  the  Council  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tneaday,  March  6th,  when  the  agreement  as  to  tbe  lease  of  the  premises, 
111,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin8ter,waBGnaIl7sett]ed,  and  a  Sub-Committee 
was  reqneated  to  see  the  details  of  fumlshing,  Ac.,  promptly  carried  out, 
as  the  Exhibition  on  March  1 3tb  will  be  the  last  beld  at  South  Kensing. 
ton.  Beports  were  received  and  adopted  from  the  Finance  and  the 
Cblswick  Committees,  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  both  increased  economy 
and  increased  efficiency  may  be  introduced  into  the  Society's  work.  It 
was  resolved  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Fellows' Committee  on  the  following 
subjects— viz.,  1,  The  appointmen;  of  Local  Secretaries ;  2,  The  best 
mode  of  affiliation  Ixtween  local  Societies  and  the  Royal  Horticnltunl 
Society ;  3,  The  advisability  of  petitioning  the  Govemmeut  to  include 
horticnltnre  with  agriculture  under  the  new  Qovemment  Board.  Tbe 
next  meeting  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  March  ISCb. 

Thb  Wbathbr.— Writing  from  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr, 

C.  Orchard  says — "  What  bitter  weather  we  have  been  having  1  Here  In 
this  favoured  place  the  winds  and  frosts  combined  are  playing  sad 
havoc  with  the  Myrtles,  Euonymus,  LaurustinaB,  k.c.,  that  grow  to  a 
large  sin,  and  which  an  only  Injured  in  exceptional  seasons.  The  con- 
dition of  the  spring  flowen  and  shmba,  are  in  striking  contrast  to  what 


they  were  a  month  ago.  This  Is  the  coldest  February  bere  since  186f , 
just  thirty-four  years  ago,  bnt  no  doubt  it  will  make  it  all  the  better 
for  the  fruit  and  other  crops  In  the  end," 

—  —  "  B.  D.,"  writes  from  Scotland  ;— "  The  week  ending  Sth  Marcli 
has  been  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  a  cold  N.E.  wind  prevailing- 
throughout,  except  on  two  altemoons,  when  the  wind  changed  to  the 
W.  for  a  few  hours.  The  nights,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  frosty, 
ranging  from  2°  to  0°  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  insL,  and  11°  last  night. 
The  days  have  been  sunshiny  throughont.  Farmers  are  getting  tar 
forward  in  the>aowing  of  the  Bean  crop  in  Carse  lands." 

Ik  the  southern  counties,  but  especially  in  the  metropolitan 

district,  a  very  agreeable  change  has  been  experienced  within  the  pEwt 
few  days.  The  temperature  has  risen  considerably,  with  bright  sunnj 
days,  that  are  most  welcome  after  the  long  continuance  of  levere- 
weather. 

— —  Mb.  B.  Qilbkst  sends  us  from  Bnrgbley  BAMFLisor  Uuan- 
BOOHS,  such  as  he  has  been  gathering  from  outdoor  beds  during  tbft 
late  unusually  cold  weather,  also  from  an  inside  bed.  The  former 
were  much  the  finer,  and  remaikable  for  their  substance  and  freshness. 
One  of  these  was  9  inches  in  diameter,  upward*  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
weighed  |  lb.,  and  when  cooked  was  tender,  juicy,  and  deUolona.  W^ 
award  to  tbe  grower  this,  our  vote  of  thanks  and  cultural  commenda- 
tion. 

■^—  Cbmksx  vob  a  Gabsxit  Vasx.— "A.  P."  would  be  glad  ia 
know  if  anyone  can  recommend  bin  a  strong  cement  suitable  fat 
mending  a  garden  vase. 

Oabdbkixo  APPOinTVBirra. — Ur.  Wn.  Jordan,  who  tor  thC' 

past  seven  and  half  year*  has  held  the  poat  of  head  gardener  to 
J,  H,  Nix,  Esq.,  lllgate,  Crawley,  Sussex,  has  been  appointed  stewonf 
over  the  Tilgate  estates,  and  Hr.  D.  Jones,  his  foreman,  succeeds  him  a» 
head  gardener. 

^—  AlIABTLLUBfl— "  W.  J."  write*  >— "  Can  any  of  your  readers 
My  what  is  tbe  largest  number  of  flower  spikes  an  Amaryllis  bnlb  will 
produce  f  1  have  a  variety  named  Amaion  showing  nine  spikes,  and 
many  more  with  three  spikes.    Tbelargsst  bulb  ia  1&  inches  in  drcnv- 
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RoTHBBHAM  Qabdknxbs'  Hutital  Ixpbotxveut  Sc»cibtt 

— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tbe  Society's. 
rooms,  St.  Geoige's  Hall,  Botherham,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  1st, 
Ur.  W.  Eskholme,  Vlce-Pnddent,  occupied  tbe  chair,  and  about  thirty 
members  were  present  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock  ol 
Sheffield  upon  tbe  history  and  cultivation  of  the  Lapageria,  after  which, 
many  questions  were  asked  upon  cultunl  points  by  member*,  and, 
replied  to  by  tbe  essayist.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodcock  was  pro- 
poaed  by  Ur.  Butterill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oswald,  supported  by  Hr- 
Cooke,  and  carried  unanimously.  Beveiml  very  pietty  exbiUti  ol- 
miscellaneons  cut  flowen  were  upon  the  tables. 

Thb  second  iMue  of  Ur.   Lewis  OuUe's  "  CE^TSAirrHKiniW 

AmiDAii "  is  before  us,  and  we  suspect  no  long  time  will  elapse  before- 
it  is  poaaessed  by  most  growers  of  the  autumn  favourite  to  wUcb  its' 
fifty-three  pages  are  devoted.  The  work  opens  with  a  concise  chapt«r 
on  Chrysanthemum  topics  by  tbe  Editor,  In  which  among  other  thlngk- 
he  estimates  the  number  of  Chrysanthemom  grower*  in  this  country  aa- 
exceeding  100,000.  Mr.  J.  Wright  follows  with  an  essay  on  showing 
and  judging,  bnt  whether  he  attacbe*  too  much  importance  to  hifr 
shillings  and^  pence  system  of  recording  the  merits  of  blooms  is  fi»- 
otbers  to  determine.  He  shows  that  a  stand  of  twenty-tour  blooas 
exhibited  by  Mr.E.CoombewaBWorth96s.3d.,Bnditscompetit(»',Mr.  M. 
Sullivan,  96s.\Mr,  George  Gordon  discourses  on  challenge  trophies,  as. 
he  is  entitled,  having,  as  be  points  out.  Bseisted  In  awarding  more  prliee- 
to  them  than  anyone  else  has,and<7000  in  money  (not  all hisown).  Mr,- 
C.  Orohard  contributes  an  excellent  account  of  new  CbrysantbemnniB 
of  1887  ;  Ur.  N.  Davisglvesaselect  list  of  exhibition  Japanese  varieties, 
indicating  the  heights  of  the  plants  and  time  for  taking  the  bnds  ot 
each,  in  columns— an  innovation  that  many  persons  vrill  be  glad  to  see. 
Ur.  B.  Molyneux  follows  on  "  Ta-Ung  tbe  Buds,"  and  doe*  his  best  to 
make  tbe  subject  plain.  Mr.  C.  Oitoon  writes  on  "  Preparing  for 
Shows,"  and  tells  his  leaders  that  exbibiton  do  not  like  being  bothered 
with  visitors  the  day  before  the  event    Then  follows  a  biilory  of  th& 
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National  Chiysanthemnm  Society,  and  Mr.  H.  Cannell  tells  of  the  first 
Chrysanthemam  Show  and  how  he  befriended  the  Japanese — good  Mr. 
Cannell  t  Mr.  W.  Bardney  writes  on  Chrysanthemnms  in  the  North, 
Mr.  J.  XJdale  on  them  in  the  Midlands,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  noting  them 
in  the  Western  Oonnties,  all  acquitting  themselves  well,  as  might  be 
expected.  Four  pages  are  devoted  to  prize  blooms  at  some  of  the 
leading  shows,  and  six  to  certificated  varieties —the  most  complete  list 
that  has  been  compiled.  The  work  is  adorned  by  the  portraits  of  those 
**  good  men  and  true,"  Mr.  Edward  Sanderson  and  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
and  its  price  is  rs.,*po8t  free  Is.  2d.,  from  this  office. 

*—  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  readers  that  on  the 
lamented  death  of  Mb.  Albxavdeb  Honethak  ("  Single-handed  "), 
an  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  children.  The  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  amount  raised  has  been 
of  substantial  benefit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  received 
by  Mr.  J.Wright.  Mrs.  Honeyman,  who  was  placed  in  a  small  stationery 
buainen  at  Grangemouth,  writes  : — **  Ton  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  that  we 
have  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations,  as  papers  are  always  in  demand. 
I  can  never  forget  that  we  owe  it  all  to  what  was  done  for  us  through 
the  Journal.  All  the  children  are  well,  and  every  one  at  school,  the 
eldest  in  the  sixth  standard,  the  youngest  in  the  fivst.  I  will  not  trespass 
longer,  bat  again  wish  to  thank  all  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  in  the 
day  of  oar  extreme  distress.** 

Mb.  JoespH  Mallbndbb  sejods  the  following  Summabt  of 

Mktbokolooioal  Obsbbvatioiib  at  Hodbock  Pbioby,  Wobksop, 
Notts,  for  Febraaiy,  1888: — Mean  temperature  of  month,  85*8^* 
Maximum  on  the  8th,  52*8  ;  minimum  on  26th,  19*5^  Maximum  in  the 
Ban  on  the  23rd,  111-8*^;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  26th,  2*9''.  Mean  tern* 
peratore  of  the  air  at  9  A.if.,  85*2.  Mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot 
deep,  36*3.  Nights  below  32^,  in  shade  twenty,  on  grass  twenty-four- 
Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  sixty-one  hours,  or  22  per  cent, 
of  possible  daration.  We  had  nine  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall, 
1*29  inch.  Maximum  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  on  the  14th,  0*40  inch. 
Bain  fell  on  fifteen  days.  App*x)ximate  averages  flM*  February : — Mean 
temperature,  40*2**.  Rainfall,  1*63  inch.  Sunshine  (seven  years)  fifty- 
eight  hours.  Colder  than  any  of  the  previoas  twelve  years  except  1886. 
Nearly  all  the  downfall  came  as  snow,  which  attained  a  depth  of  about 
4  inches  in  the  open,  but  drifted  in  places.  It  wasted  a  good  deal  in 
the  dry  winds.  The  proportion  of  winds  between  N.W.  and  N.E.  is 
very  large. 

SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

Where  opportunities  exist  for  the  favourable  cultivation  of 
Bub-tropioal  plants  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  a  most  agreeable 
aspect  ia  imparted  to  i^irdens.  A  position  well  sheltered  from 
south-weaterly  winds  shonld  be  chosen,  as  mnch  disfigurement  may 
be  oaused  to  the  leaves  of  many  plants  by  strong  gales  of  wind 
during  the  early  part  of  September,  and  just  at  a  time  when  the 
pknts  are  expected  to  be  in  full  beanty.  If  possible,  the  position 
should  also  be  secure  from  north-east  winds  in  the  spring  when  the 
plants  are  first, jpliced  in  the  beds,  as  a  serious  check  is  sometimes 

S'ven  from  which  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  A  position 
eltered  from  these  winds,  yet  open  to  the  south  to  receive  the  sun 
freely,  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  sub-tropi<»d  plants.  A 
few  notes  on  the  best  varieties,  method  of  growth,  and  a  few  styles 
of  amuigementB  may  be  of  service  to  intending  planters,  although' the 
latter  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  according  to  local  circumstances  and 
individiial  taste. 

Acacia  lopuantha. — This  plant,  distinguished  by  its  elegant 
leaves,  grows  in  one  season  from  2  to  3  feet  nigh  with  one  straight 
stem  and  nnmerous  side  branches.  Towards  the  end  of  the  present 
month  BOW  the  seeds  singly  in  small  |  ots  of  sandy  peat  soil,  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until  the  seedlings  appear  above 
the  soil,  then  transfer  them  into  larger  pots.  Grow  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass  and  gradually  harden  them  before  planting  out.  As 
^  dot "  plants  in  carpet  bedding  this  Acacia  answers  well,  or  planted 
in  a  mass  in  a  bed,  carpeting  the  soil  beneath  them  with  Perilla 
nankinensis  inasniall  state,  which  must  be  kept  pinched  and  dwarf. 
They  may  also  be  used  with  good  effect  in  mixed  beds  of  various 
sub- tropical  plants,  as  the  }  lants  can  be  kept  in  shape  if  necessary 
by  pincning  out  the  points  of  the  shoots. 

Abutilon  Thompsonianum  varieoatum. — ^When  grown  with 
a  single  straight  stem  this  is  a  capital  "  dot  '*  plant.  It  is  also  good 
in  a  mass  at  such  a  distance  aj^rt  that  the  leaves  nearly  touch.  A 
carpet  of  Agathea  coelestis  (Blue  Marguerite)  beneath  makes  a 


suitable  groundwork.  When  good  soil  is  used  the  plants  make 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  golden  marble-hke  markings  of  the  leaves 
come  out  boldly.  Short  cuttings  inserted  several  in  a  pot  durincr 
September  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  make  good  plants  if  potted 
separately  during  February  and  grown  in  a  cool  house.  Tops  from 
stock  plants  may  be  inserted  at  the  present  time  and  quickly  root. 
In  any  form  the  plants  should  not  nave  the  points  of  the  shoots 
taken  out,  but  be  grown  with  one  single  straight  stem.  All  lateral 
growths  must  be  removed  during  the  summer  or  pinched  to  one  eye 
as  best  suits  the  position  the  plants  occupy. 

Cannab. — These  are  well  adapted  for  the  sub- tropical  garden. 
They  vary  so  much,  both  in  height  and  colour,  that  they  niay  be 
used  in  many  positions  with  good  effect.  There  are  many  varieties, 
some  having  dark  coppery  leaves,  while  others  are  green,  and  many 
also  bear  handsome  nowers.  To  obtain  a  good  effect  they  are  best 
planted  in  a  mass.  Their  preparation  in  the  spring  is  simple.  The 
roots  may  be  wintered  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  cellai>,  keeping 
them  moderately  dry,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  divide  the 
roots  if  laige.  Place  i^^m  in  boxes  or  in  pots,  using  any  mode- 
rately good  soil,  arranging  tke  roots  in  a  cool  house  where  growth  will 
be  steady,  and  not  ii\  any  way  drawn  up  weakly.  From  the  boxes 
the  plants  are  easily  transferred  to  tne  beds  without  a  check. 
While  in  pots  the  roots  are  liable  to  become  matted  around  the 
sides.  C.  zebrina,  Annei  aurantiaca,  Warscewiozi ,  and  gigantea  major 
are  good  varieties. 

Centaurea  GYy?^09ARrA. — The  narrow  silvery  foliage  of 
this  Centaurea  well  suits  for  planting  beneath  the  dark-leaved 
Castor  Oil  plants,  or  as  edgings  to  beds  with  similar  coloured 
leaves.  The  easiest  way  to  secure  a  stock  of  plants  is  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  a  gentle  hotbed  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or 
early  in  the  next.  Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  ready,  growing  them 
on  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  as  near  the  gla^s  as  possible 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly,  hardening  them  off  thoroughly 
previous  to  planting  out. 

Chamjepeuce  diacantha  and  Casabon.«  (Fish-bone  Thistles). 
— ^The  former  has  white  foliage  with  long  spines,  the  latter  green 
foliage,  shorter,  and  small  brown  spines.  For  "  dot "  plants  either 
is  adapted  when  arranged  with  suitable  colours — ^as,  for  instance, 
the  white  variety  planted  amongst  Hemiaria  or  red  Alter nantheras, 
and  the  green  sort  with  any  white  or  yellow  bedder  of  dwarf  habit. 
Either  nmkes  a  good  edging  to  many  kinds  of  foliage  beds.  Suffi- 
cient space  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants  to  allow  a  proper 
devdopment  of  the  leaves.  Planted  alternately  both  varieties  hav^ 
a  good  effect.  By  treating  them  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for 
the  Centaurea  capital  plants  are  easily  obtained. 

Greyillea  R0BU8TA. — An  excellent  plant,  having  Fern-like 
foliage,  capitall]^  suited  for  the  flower  garden,  either  as  a  "  dot " 
plant  or  associating  with  others.  Perhaps  the  former  manner  of 
planting  this  Grevillea  is  most  suitable  to  its  evenly  balanced 
foliage  when  employed  for  bedding  purposes.  Seedling  plan^  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  may  be 
lifted  from  the  beds  early  in  October.  Potted  and  wintered  in  a 
cool  house  witiiont  the  loss  of  their  leaves  such  plants  are  useful 
for  other  purposes  in  the  next  season.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  year  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  as  they  take  a  long  time 
to  germinate.  Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  the^  are  large  enough, 
adding  some  peat  to  sandy  soil,  and  grow  them  in  a  Melon  house  or 
vinery  where  a  brisk  heat  is  maintained  until  they  reach  a  good 
size,  afterwards  harden  them  gradually. 

Humea  elegans — ^Where  these  succeed  they  are  generally 
much  appreciated  ;  their  long  drooping  spikes  of  graceful  flowers, 
plume-like,  are  handsome.  Planted  singly  they  are  the  mott 
attractive.  In  many  places  directly  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
beds  they  die  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  which  is  very  dis- 
appointing. Sow  the  seed  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in  June, 
shading  from  bright  sun,  potting  them  as  required  until  7-inch  or 
even  larger  pots  are  used.  A  position  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
during  the  winter  suits  them  best. 

Perilla  nankinensis.— This  and  other  varieties  are  useful 
where  a  little  dark  bronze  colour  is  required.  The  plants  can  be 
kept  dw»rf ,  or  they  can  be  bad  2  feet  high,  and  for  planting  in 
mixed  beds  very  useful.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow  the  plants  too  large 
before  planting,  as  the  bottom  leaves  are  liable  to  fall  if  a  check  is 
given  them  eider  by  cold  or  dryness  at  the  roots.  The  middle  of 
March  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  placing  the  pots  in 
a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  pricking  the  seedlings  into  boxe«  as 
soon  as  large  enough  ;  by  this  means  a  sturdy  dwarf  habit  is 
maintained. 

RiciNUS  AFRICANU8  AND  GiBsoNi. — Two  of  the  bost  Castor  Oil 

E lants  ;  the  latter,  with  dark  foliage,  usually  grows  from  3  to  6  feet 
igh,  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  It  is  the  most  commonly 
used,  adapting  itself  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  singlv  or 
mixing  with  other  foliage  or  flowering  subjects,  such  as  dotting  here 
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And  there  among  scarlet  PelarROniamB.  The  g^reen  Tariety  is  muoh 
more  robust.  I  have  Been  phnts  grow  8  feet  high  in  one  season, 
which  had  a  noble  effect,  the  iromense  green  leaves  and  red  st«ma 
Aontrasting  well  with  the  suirouDdings.  Eirly  in  March  aow  the 
■oeds  singly  in  small  pota,  aa  from  these  'the  plants  are  more  easily 
tranaferred  to  larger  ones  without  check  than  when  aevenil  are  in  a 
pot. 

Cannabis  Gir.ANTBA.— The  Qiant  Hemp  is  not  of  ten  seen  ex- 
cept in  favourable  positiorui,  sucb  as  near  wat«r  in  low  situations, 
where  it  grows  to  a  height  of  12  feet  in  a  seamn.  The  leave*  are 
deeplv  serrated  and  of  a  {ilsasit^  green  tint.  The  plants  should 
only  be  small  when  planted  out,  as  they  run  up  qniokly.  and  if  rery 
tall  growth  ia  not  wished,  early  in  April  ia  Boon  enongh  to  sow  the 

SOL.INUMS     MAROINATDM,      R0BU3TOM,     AND     PYRACANTIIUM. — 

Pseful  plants  for  the  sub-tropical  mrden.  The  former  grows 
rigorously,  but  may  be  kept  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet  by  pinching 
the  points  of  each  shoot.  A  row  next  to  Bicinus  Gibsoni  has  a 
good  effect.  S.  robnatum  has  much  larger  greealeavesandrequireH 
more  apace,  but  is  eCFectire.  The  last  named  makes  an  excellent 
"  dot "  plant  surrounded  by  low-growing  plants.  Its  narrow  droop- 
ing  leaves,  with  long  brown  spines,  are  very  graceful  in  appearance. 
Sow  the  seeds  early  in  March  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 

WiOANDiAS. — Tbeee  possess  noble  foliage,  and  where  space  can 
I>e  ^ven  them  a  fine  effect  may  be  had.  Sow  seed  at  once,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  required  by  the  Bolanums. 

Cascarina    scmatrana. — A    plant   with    drooping   feathery 

Soliage,  useful  for  the  summer  garden  either  in  small  or  tall  plants 
'lanted  singly  it  shows  to  advantage.  A  stock  of  plants  may  be 
raised  by  means  of  seed  sown  in  February  or  by  cuttings  insetted 
in  April  in  a  cool  house. 

Drac^na  indivisa.— Either  in  a  small  or  large  state  this  ia 
moat  useful  for  the  summer  garden.  Planted  singly  in  a  carpet  of 
red  Altenianthera,  Antennaria,  or  any  other  low-growing  plant,  it 
ia  very  elegant. 

EuLALiA  JAPOSICA  VARiEGATA.  — One  of  the  beef  "dot" 
plants  we  have.  A  stock  is  easily  obtained  by  dividing  an  old 
stool  in  the  spring,  starting  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  after  which  a 
eool  temperature  suits  them  best. 

Ficcs  Ei-AaTiCA.— This  should  be  planted  in  a  mass  to  be 
effective.  If  a  purple  or  blue  Viola  be  used  to  carpet  the  bed 
betweentbe  plants  a  good  effect  ii  obtained.  Where  an  old  stock 
plant  exists,  cuttings  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length  strike  readily 
if  placed  singly  in  pota  filled  with  sandv  soil  and  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  A  slake  should  be  placed  to  each  cuttint^  bo  prevent 
thew  becoming  loose  in  the  soil  occuioned  by  their  weight. 

Fehri-t-a  (oMMCNia— With  iti  flat  Fennel-like  leaves  this  is 
very  effective  when  the  plants  are  of  medium  siie,  eepecially  near 
the  margin  of  a  bed  or  on  the  edge  of  a  pond.  Seeds  sown  early  in 
March  in  a  gentle  hotbed  quickly  yield  plants  that  soon  reach  a 
suitable  size  for  planting. 

Mr.T,iA\Tiii-s  MAJOR. — Notable  for  its  gkueous  green  foliage. 

Slanted  singly  and  restricted  to  a  single  stem  isa  very  showy  plant, 
ut  is  not  often  seen.  Seed  can  be  sown  in  the  sprm^,  or  suckera 
can  be  takpn  from  the  base  of  an  old  plant  with  roote  attached, and 
t^eae  quickly  grow  into  a  useful  siie. 

PnoKMiuM  TF.NAX  VARiEGATini  A.vn  P.  COI.ESSOI.— The  Phor- 
miums  are  perfect'y  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  are  easily 
iDoreased  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  are  well  adapted  for  planting 
in  a  mixed  hed  as  they  are  to  stand,  sinfrly  either  on  the  grass,  or  in 
the  centre  of  a  bed  containing  low-growing  plants. 
'■  AoAVE  AMKrticANA  VARIKRATA.^This  is  often  used  in  the  sum- 
mer for  the  Bub-tropicil  itarden,  carpet  lieds,  or  the  rock  garden. 
Anywhere  pliiced  singlv  it  is  effective.  Offsets  which  spring  from 
the  base  of  phnts  quickly  grow  into  a  serviceable  sise.  If  the  pota 
are  simply  plunged  during  the  summer  where  needed  they  are  much 
more  easily  housed  in  the  autumn  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Ze\  jaimmia  VABIEOATA. -Much  valued  for  its  silvery-like 
foliage,  which  is  heavily  striped  with  green.  Seeds  sown  singly  in 
small  pots  in  a  gentle  heat  about  the  middle  rd  March  quickly 
germinate,  and  the  plants  grow  1 1  a  good  size  if  transferred  t'a 
nrger  pots,  using  rather  poor  soil. 

EuCALViTus  cr.oRL'i.rs  is  muoh  liked  by  some  peraons  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  leaves  and  for  its  blue  colour.  Seeds  sown  now  in 
a  brisk  bottom  heat  soon  yield  useful  plants  if  not  allowed  to  become 
drawn  weakly  by  overcrowding.  In  a  mass  by  itwlf  nr  mixed  with 
other  plauti,  allowing  room  for  a  free  development  of  its  branches, 
H  is  a  capit^  plant  for  sub-tropica]  gardens. 

FuttKIASiEIiul.DI  makes  a  capital  edging  to  other  taller-frowing 
plants  of  a  dark  or  deep  green  colour.  I:  is  perfectly  hardy  any- 
wjiere.    Division  of  the  root^  ia  a  ready  way  to  iicreaae  the  stock. 

— E.  MOLYNKt'X. 


B03E  BHOWJ  IN  1S3«. 
June  30th.— Eltham  and  Belgate. 
July    3nl. — Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 
„        4tb.— Croydon. 

„        Sth. — Batb,  Famingham,  Hitcbio,  and  Norwich. 
„        6tb.— Sutton. 

„        7th.— Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 
„      10th.— Ipswich. 
„      11th.— Tuabridge  Wells. 
„      12th.— Winchester. 
„      17th.— Leek  and  mveratone. 
„      ISth.— -Birkenhead. 
„      19tb.— Helensburgh, 

„  20tb.— Darlington  (National  Itose  Bocletr). 
The  above  lint  contains  all  the  Bose  Show  Hitures  that  have  as  yet 
reached  mc  In  fature  lists  I  shall  be  pleased  to  insert  the  dates  of  any 
other  Rose  Shows  that  I  may  ntoefve,  alaa  those  of  any  HortEculturat 
Eibibitions  where  Koses  are  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Show. — 
Edward  Mawley,  RotebajJi,  BerkXatntttd,  JTertt, 

We  arc  informed  that  the  Committee  of  the  Brockham  Bose  Asso- 
ciation have  accepted  provlslonallj  an  Invitation  from  Urs.  Gongh 
Nichols  to  hold  their  Show  for  the  roarth  time  at  Holmwood  Park  near 
Dorking,  on  Thursday,  June  28th,  18S8. 

KDLLE.  FBANCiaOl  KBUGBB. 

A  COLOTTBED  plate  of  this  Tea  appears  in  the  FebrDary  number  c.' 
Che  JiniTnat  det  Roint,  with  some  remarks  by  H.  Pierre  Du  Plouy. 
Altbongh  not  altogether  a  new  Bose,  it  Is  not  the  lew  sought  after,  be 
says,  by  riaarians.  Its  vigour,  colouring,  and  agieeahle  perfume  rsmler 
this  beautiful  variety  much  appreciated  !□  the  neigbbourhoad  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  the  north.  Sawn  In  I8T3  In  a  mixed  lot 
of  seedj,  it  was  sent  out  by  the  raiser,  H.  P.  Nabonnand,  in 
iS79.  It  forms  a  vigorons  bush,  with  handaome  green  foliage,  and 
possesses  a  veiy  strong  constitution.  The  Bowcn  are  large,  very  full, 
well  formed,  of  a  pretty  Hesh-white,  coppery,  shaded  jellow  and  rose. 
Grown  out  of  doors  for  cot  flowers  ft  ts  not  perhaps  a  Rose  of  the  first 
order  of  merit,  but  excellent  resnlls  ard  secured  by  placing  it  under  a 
frame  or  in  a  greenhouse.  He  particularly  recommends  it  as  a  garden 
Rose  for  growing  on  walla  and  columns,  where  it  blooms  abundantly. 
TBB  DBSCBIPtlON  AND  CLaB3IFICA'nOK  OF  BOSES. 

Tbe  JUaiinit  de  Campagiv  publishes  tbe  following  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent oD  the  clsssiflcation  of  Itoaee  : — -"Although  it  may  be  difficult 
to  restrain  the  libcrt.  of  the  raisers  of  Boses,  It  would  be  poeeible  to 
diminish  the  number  of  so-calle  i '  noreltiOB.'  It  would  also  be  i^aeticable 
to  simplify  the  catali^ues  where  the  same  variety  figures  under  different 
names — where  the  same  Rose  isdescribed  amongst  tbe  Teas,  then  amonpit 
the  Niiisettes,  &c.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  less  fanciful  clasaification 
should  be  aduptcl  than  exists  at  present.  Another  step  that  might  he 
taken  with  odrantagc  wool'l  lie  to  tfignlatc  the  designations  and  choice 
of  terms  tor  describing  the  diSerf  nt  varietiee  in  onier  to  give  an  approii- 
male  idea  of  tbem.  At  pr  sent  it  ia  very  diiScnlt  to  rect^tse  them, 
even  tbe  colours  l>cing  tm-lly  defined  and  applied.  A  flower  may  be, 
described  in  a  catalogua  as  salmon  rose,  when  in  reality  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  carmine.  Purple,  again,  is  often  given  in  place  of  crimsou, 
while  some  varlelicv  of  various  shades  are  deticrit>ed  fn  a  manner  quite 
opp^ed  to  tho  reality.  What  Is  wanted  is  a  defined  gradation  of  colonrs 
and  tints.  The  taste  for  Roees  is  so  widespread  at  the  present  time  that ' 
it  would  not  be  idle  to  attempt  to  devise  some  means  for  the  better  clas-^ 
siflcation  of  Kones,  and,  judging  by  my  sett,  amateurs  #ill  readily  combine 
with  the  speeiaiist  to  this  end." 

A  8TBIPED  BIPHETOS. 

A  HTHIPBD  Hiphetos  is  announced  from  America  by  Mr.  Wilson 
says  a  French  journal.  The  stripes  aredescribedasgrecnand  white,  and 
much  prettier  than  thoae  of  the  "  American  Banner." 

UAB^OHAL  KIEL  BOSK. 

"  N.,"  pag--  107,  may  be  congratnlated  on  having  bla  instructions  on 
the  non- ventilation  at  forced  Marshal  Niel  Roees  fully  endoned  hj 
such  an  experienced  rosarian  as  Mr.  D.  Gitmour,  jun.,  page  173,  bat  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  something  more  to  contend  with  ' 
than  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  before  the  end  of  March.  Keeping  the  - 
ventilalors  closed  until  April  may  be  the  best  method  to  adopt  and 
prevent  mildew,  but  1  doubt  it.  I  did  not  bring  the  case  forward  of - 
tbe  plant  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Raid's  gardens  as  a  prouf  that  "  N.'s  "  instructions 
were  wrong,  but  to  show  that  Mardcbal  Nic]  Rosea  could  be  auccesafully 
grown  without  "  N.'s  "  restrfcttons  as  regards  ventilation,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  information  from  tl™e  more  experienced  tn  the 
cultivation  and  mi  nagement  of  Mai^chal  Niel  Boees  than  myeelf. — L,  T. 


Tflras  is  much  differ,;i 


tbelivi 


a  Bose  (hat  is  forced  into  bloom . 


Mttrch  fl^un.] 
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and  one  that  is  allovred  to  oome  forward  natarally  in  a  cool  hoasn.  The 
foliage  of  those  that  are  developed  under  warm  genial  conditions  is 
naturally  tender,  and  consequently  easily  checked  by  the  admission  of 
cold  air.  The  young  foliage  of  plants  that  develope  under  cool  airy 
conditions  may  to  all  appearance  be  equall7  tender  and  delicate,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  they  withstand  the  cold  air  around  them  with- 
out experiencing  a  check.  Early  in  the  season,  say  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  I  might  say  the  greater  part  of  April,  if  not 
the  whole  of  that  month  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  air  in  a  sufficiently  warmed  condition  to  be  adyantageous  to  forced 
Boses.  The  sun  may  at  times  appear  warm  and  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  house  considerably  while  the  air  is  piercingly  cold — too  cold,  in 
fact,  for  the  rosarian  to  admit  it  to  his  plants  if^  he  is  anxiout  not  to 
subject  them  to  an  attack  of  mildew.  Nothing  will  cause  mildew  sooner 
tii%n  the  admission  of  cold  air,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  protect  the 
young  foliage  from  draughts  even  with  closed  ventilators.  If  ^^  L.  T." 
had  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  Boses  on  a  large  scale  early  in 
the  year,  and  had  to  remove  his  plants  after  placing  them  in  5-inch 
pots  to  make  room  for  others  coming  on  into  rather  draughty  pits,  he 
would  find  that  matting  up  the  frames,  not  only  at  night,  but  during  the 
day  in  coM  weather,  was  a  necessity  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  mildew. 

I  have  condemned  in  these  pages  the  admission  of  air  to  Roses  early 
in  the  season,  and  have  done  so  from  practical  experience.  The  tem- 
perature recommended  was  intended  to  be  from  fire  heat,  and  during 
cold,  severe  weather  I  prefer  to  see  the  house  60°,  rather  55°  On  mild 
occasions  gentle  heat  is  kept  in  the  pipes,  whatever  the  temperature  be. 
By  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  season  has  advanced  fairly, 
no  fire  heat  is  used  ;  in  cold  weather  the  highest  figures  given  are  not 
exceeded. 

"  L.  T."  asks  what  position  would  I  recommend  for  a  forcing  house 
for  Mar^chal  Niel.  That  entirely  depends  whether  the  structure  is  a 
lean-to  or  a  span-roof  ;  if  the  former,  a  southern  aspect ;  if  the  latter, 
the  ends  running  north  and  south.  The  admission  of  air  freely  to  the  tree 
in  Mr.  Rekl*s  garden  does  not  injure  it  against  mildew,  or  why  are  we 
ever  troubled  with  it  on  the  plants  outside  ?  Under  cool  treatment 
Marshal  Niel,  if  healthy  and  in  luxuriant  condition,  is  not  much  sub- 
ject to  mildew.  Under  the  same  conditions  the  old  Gloire  de  Pijon  and 
many  others  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked,  while  when  forced  the 
Har^chal  is  one  of  the  very  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  its  ravages.  From 
"  W,  W.*s  .Sm^  y<;rA*,"  letter  it  is  clear  that  his  plant  under  the  ven- 
tilating system  is  noc  proof  against  mildew.  -  But  neither  his  plant  or 
the  example  produced  by  "  L.  T."  can  be  said  to  be  forced  ;  by  the  treat- 
ment  the  plants  receive  they  come  forward  naturally.  I  was  pleas  d  to 
886  that  such  an  able  rosarian  as  Mr.  D.  GUmour,  jun.,  endors  d  my 
instr actions,  and  I  can  freely  confirm  the  advice  he  tenders  to  Mr. 
Beid*s  gardener,  for  my  plants  have  suffered  from  the  cause  he  advises 
him  to  gaard  against.  If  this  variety  carried  less  flowers,  especially  in 
its  early  stages,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  constitutionally  stronger,  and 
last  in  health  for  a  much  longer  period.— N. 


"  W.  W.,  EMt  YorW  (page  173),  In  his  article  on  Blar^chal  Niel, 
says  : — "  If  that  dreaded  pest  mildew  does  appear,  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  in  check  by  Ubing  the  mixture  so  often  described  in  the 
Journal — viz.,  softsoap,  sulphur,  and  petroleum."  I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  "  W.  W."  if  he  would  kindly  give  the  proportions  of 
each  to  the  gallon  of  water.— A.  B.,  Ayr%h%re. 

ROSE  CUTTINGS. 

P  Any  that  have  been  inserted  in  the  open  ground  after  the  style  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  cuttings  must  1^  examined  directly  the  frost 
has  disappeared.  The  majority  of  them  will  be  found  upheaved  2  inches 
or  more  out  of  the  ground,  and  unless  they  are  pressed  back  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  holes  originally  formed  and  the  soil  made  firm  about 
them  very  few  indeed  will  strike  root.  A  mulching  of  either  strawy 
manure,  ashes,  or  leaf  soil  to  a  certain  extent  prevents  this  upheaval  by 
frosts,  but  even  where  they  are  thus  treated  it  is  advisable  to  look  them 
over  and  fix  any  that  require  it.  Properly  attended,  90  per  cent,  should 
strike  root  and  make  good  plants  this  season.  It  is  too  late  to  insert 
more  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  if  a  number  of  strong  cleanly 
cntpieoesof  ripened  wood  about  12  inches  in  length,  with  or  without 
Jbeels,  have  the  lower  half  dt  the  buds  removed  and  are  at  once  firmly 
dibbled  into  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  many  will  strike  root. 
In  this  instance  it  is  advisable  to  mix  plenty  of  leaf  soil  and  grit  with 
the  ordinary  soil,  the  cuttings  being  buried  in  this  to  about  one-half  of 
their  depth.  Bub  out  the  first  buds  that  break,  the  object  being  to  retard 
top  growth  till  the  cuttings  are  callussed.  If  the  former  takes  place 
first  the  cuttings  will  fail  to  strike. 

STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OP  TEA  ROSES 
When  strong  well-ripened  growths  of  these  can  be  obtained  it  is 
possible  to  root  them  in  the  open  ground,  or  similarly  to  the  Hybrid 
Ferpetuals.  Those  having  a  number  of  plants  growing  against  sheltered 
'walls  may  adopt  an  eqnally  sure  method  of  striking  cuttings.  Select 
abort  medium-sized  shoots,  taking  these  off  with  a  heel  or  a  thin  portion 
of  old  wood  attached,  and  riborten  the  tops  to  about  three  good  joints, 
'leaving  the  leaves  <m  these.  Dibble  each  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  3-inch 
pot  filled  with  loamy  soil  and  surfaced  over  with  sharp  sand,  taking 
^are  to  fix  the  cutting  firmly. .  Water  them  in,  plunge  closely  in  a  gentle 
notbed,  and  cover  closely  with  handlights  or  lK>ttomless  boxes  covered 


with  large  squares  of  glass.  If  kept  perfectly  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  they  will  strike  root  in  about  three  weeks.  When  well 
rooted  gradually  expose  to  full  light.  They  ought  not  to  be  long  kept 
in  these  small  pots,  nor  be  •  prematurely  hardened.  First  shift  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  and  when  growing  strongly  they  may  either  be  hardened 
off  and  planted  out,  or  be  transfened  into  larger  pots  for  flowering  under 
glass. 

PLANTING  ROSES. 
Directly  the  ground  is  again  in  a  fit  state  for  planting,  any  Roses 
laid  in  by  the  heels  should  be  planted  out.  Others  may  be  transplanted, 
but  in  every  case  extra  pains  ought  to  be  taken,  or  failure  will  most 
probably  be  the  result.  The  soil  should  be  made  as  congenial  as  possible 
to  the  roots,  this  to  Induce  an  early  formation  of  fibre.  In  addition  to 
digging  in  plenty  of  manure  deeply,  add  a  liberal  dressing  of  either  leaf 
soil,  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  burnt  garden  refuse,  or  any  material 
that  when  well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  will  keep  it  in  an  open 
condition.  Little  or  no  fibre  will  be  formed  in  heavy  lumpy  soil,  and 
this  is  also  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  drought.  Tea  Roses  being 
usually  supplied  well-rooted  in  pots  may  be  planted  out  a  little  later, 
or  after  there  is  less  likelihood  of  severe  frost  being  experienced. 

PRUNING  CLIMBING  R03E3. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  growing  against  sunny  walls  are  the  first  t» 
flower,  and  what  pruning  needal  ought  to  be  completctl  at  once. 
Healthy  vigorous  plants  to  have  the  wood  lightly  thinned  out,  the 
leading  branches  shortened  to  about  half  their  length  and  laid  in,  all 
lateral  growth  and  spray  being  freely  cut  back.  Plants  that  are 
weakly  will  be  improved  if  cut  rather  hard  back,  as  the  stronger  the  • 
growth  the  more  flowers  the  Teas  produce.  Mart^chal  Niel  flowers  prin- 
cipally on  strong  well-ripened  young  growths,  every  joint  producing  a 
bloom.  Preserve  these,  therefore,  to  nearly  their  full  length,  and  cut 
out  as  much  old  growth  as  possible,  this  inducing  the  formation  of  more 
strong  growths  for  next  season.  Hybrid  Teas  including  the  serviceable 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  also  to  be  well-cut  back,  leading  growths  being 
shortened  and  laid  in  where  space  has  to  be  filled.  Banksian  Roses 
produce  trusses  of  flower  from  lx)th  spray  and  medium-sizetl  well-ripened 
growths.  Thinning  out  and  shortening  back  is  necessary,  very  rank 
growths  being  cleanly  removed  unless  wanted  for  filling  vacant  spaces. 
— W.  L 

ROBY  HALL,  LIYERPOOL. 

The  old  established  seat  of  Wm.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  sur- 
rounded by  villas  and  small  mansions  of  modern  style,  "which  add 
grandeur  by  contrast  to  the  more  venerable  mausion,^  is  also  a  home 
for  horticulture  in  its  many  branches,  and  a  place  where  gardening  in 
its  less  popular  days  was  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  held  up  as 
an  example  to  the  Liverpudlians,  which  by  the  way  they  were  not  slow 
to  follow,  for  in  no  part  of  the  kinydom  do  we  find  a  higher  or  more 
general  taste  for  gardening  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
Orohids,  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Chrysanthemums,  herbac^us 
plants,  as  well  as  fruit,  all  have  their  champions  here,  as  testified  at  our 
leading  exhibitions. 

The  flower  garden  in  former  seasons  has  been  devoted  to  the  usual 
bedding  out,  but  the  beds  are  now  undergoing  the  process  of  remaking 
and  remoddling  for  the  reception  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  with  a 
judicious  selection  of  these,  such  as  Mr.  Jones  can  well  be  trusted  te 
make,  we  prophesy  a  great  transformation  such  as  will  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  labour.  A  centre  bed  has  been  prepared  as  a  loose  rockery 
for  some  of  the  smaller  but  not  less  deserving  plants,  and  cannot  fail  te 
be  highly  pleasing  when  established. 

The  conservatory  is  attached  to  the  mansion  and  is  always  gay  with 
bloom.  During  our  last  visit  just  before  Christmas  the  hou«e  was  full 
of  Chrysanthemums.  "  What  fine  blooms !"  was  our  exclamation  on 
entering,  "  and  so  late  in  the  season  too  I"  They  were  really  fit  for  ex- 
hibition, especially  the  incurved  vaiieties.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
how  to  proauce  good  bloom  late  in  the  season,  for  Christmas  and  towards 
spring.  Here  in  some  Peach  houses  was  a  large  quantity  of  well-budded 
plants  calculated  to  maintain  a  supply  into  the  new  year.  Stove  plants, 
such  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &c.,  are  grown  for  house  decoration  only. 
They  are  clean,  healthy,  well -furnished  plants  for  this  purpose,  pictured 
of  robust  health  ;  and  Gardenias  plant  d  out  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
stoves  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  capital  return  of  bloom.  Orchids 
are  sparingly  represented.  Dendrobium  nobile,  however,  is  here  in 
quantity,  well  cared  for,  and  evidently  prepared  to  compensate  for  its 
liberal  treatment  by  abundance  of  bloom  when  needetl.  Greenhouse 
plants  for  cut  bloom  and  decorative  purposes  cousist  of  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  &o.  Si>ecially  useful,  however,  are  the  several  varieties  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  of  which  quantities  are  grown,  and  Primula 
Sieboldi.  One  of  the  features  at  Roby  Hall  is  the  Fern  Lygodium 
scandens,  thriving  like  a  weed  j  and  hardily  grown  as  we  find  it  in  the 
vineries  on  back  walls,  it  is  most  valuable  for  tal  le  decoration,  for 
trailing  on  mantel-boards  and  mirrors.  Being  free  from  the  brown  semi- 
decayed  appearance  it  fr^uently  has  when  grown  in  too  much  heat, 
and  so  unique  in  habit  and  also  standing  well  in  a  cut  state,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  space  afforded  it. 

The  fruit  houses  we  find  as  well  cared  for  as  other  departments. 
Cleanliness  is  the  on'er  of  the  day.  The  Vines  are  heavily  cropped 
annually,  so  that  we  do  not  find  Grapes  up  to  exhibition  style,  though 
quite  in  form  for  table.  Alnwick  Seedling  finds  favour,  and  deservedly 
so,  the  wonder  being  that  so  few  grow  what  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
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Grapes  in  cultivation.  In  long  nnges  of  well  furoiBhed  Peach  hoases 
large  crops  are  winnftliy  produced,  and  the  appearance  for  the  coming 

Beason  la  all  that  can  be  dciired.  In  eome  frames  we  find  a  capiUl 
stock  of  Viconjtesse  Hericart  de  Thurj  Strawberries  for  lorclny.  TbU 
*ariety  aeema  to  be  the  popular  taTourite  for  forcing  everywhere,  its 
constitution,  as  well  aa  its  productiveneas  and  flavour,  rendering  it 
™°^  valuable.  The  forcing  boose  was  well  filled  with  Azaleas  and 
bulbs  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  cut  flowers,  and  the  Cucumber  house 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  after  its  summer  work.  A  brace  of  Cucnmbers 
cut  from  here,  and  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association,  were  models.  A  constant  supply  of  Mushrooms  is 
maintained  In  a  house  devoted  to  their  culture,  the  supply  bed  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  being  literally  covered.  The  good  results  obtained  in 
all  departments  bear  testimony  to  the  general  knowledge  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Jones,  who  very  generously  attribute*  much  of  hli  success  to  his 
foreman,  now  awaiting  an  appointment  as  head  gardener,— a. 


LACHENALtAS. 


.        ...   -  -,  ,_     J .«,  ™o  atronnly  recommended  for 

winter  and  early  spring  flowering  in  poM  or  baalets.  They  are  easy  of 
culture,  and  wlE  grow  in  almost  any  position,  flowering  at  a  time  when 
flowers  of  their  colour  are  scarce  in  the  conservatory.  To  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  try  them,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  their  culture, 
a  few  simple  hints  may  be  useful.  Procure  the  bulhs  not  later  thau  the 
midd  a  of  September,  placing  six  to  eight  in  5-inch  pott  In  a  compost  of 
nalE  loam,  the  remainmg  hdf  equal  parts  of  leaf  soil  and  well  decom- 
posed cow  manure,  with  a  dash  ot  sand.  These  pots  may  be  placed 
In  a  cold  frame  till  the  bulbs  start  growing,  then  transfer  them  to 
a  greenhouse,  or  any  other  place  where  frost  is  excluded.  These  plants 
then  require  very  little  atUntion  until  the  flower  spikes  appear,  as 
insecU  scarcely  ever  attack  them.  About  Christmas,  or  when  thE  flowers 
are  growing  freely,  a  tittle  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week  will  benefit 
them.  It  wanted  early  they  can  then  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°, 
when  they  will  be  in  flower  in  about  six  weeks.  They  continue 
attractive  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  their  beantlful  erect  yellow  spikes 
have  a  charming  effect  when  arranged  wi'.h  other  flowers.  They  in- 
crease freely,  each  bulb  producing  four  to  six  others,  which  flower  the 
following  year.  The  two  best  varieties  I  am  acquainted  with  are 
Nelsoni  and  pendola.— T,  H. 


0BCHID8  AT  MOUNT  VIEW,  SHEFFIELD. 
The  proprietor  of  the  above-named  place,  D.  Ward,  Esq.,  has 
long  been  well  known  locallr  as  an  ardent  lover  and  supporter  of 
horticulture  in  general,  and  of  late  years  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  more  especially  devoted  to  Orchids,  of  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  made  extensive  pnrchasM,  so  .that  now  he  is  the 
'   of  a  ver^   eztenaive   ancl   valuable  coUectjon  of   pknts. 


which  appoar  to  be  in  the  most  robnst  health  and  vigour,  renting 
high  creait  upon  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Page.  In  a  rapid  run 
tbroogh  the  numerous  hotues  a  few  days  since  some  notea  were 
taken,  which  are  appended. 

A  honse  is  specially  devoted  to  Phalajnopaee,  and  nearly  all  the 
known  varieties  are  represented.  Especially  noticeable  was  a  re- 
markably fine  variety  of  P.  amabilis  with  flowers  fully  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  of  many  have  suffered  much  from  recent 
dense  fogs,  which  have  caused  the  buds  to  fall  nnexpanded.  Moat 
of  the  larger  plants  are  grown  on  t«ak  wood  cylinders  9  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  18  incheedeep.  These  cylinders  were  reoommended 
in  the  Jonmal  a  few  weeks  since  for  Phalffinopsis  cnltnre,  and  are 
evidently  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  large  stent  roots  running 
freely  over  the  whole  outside  surface.  The  leaves  also  produMd 
last  season  were  very  large.  Growing  in  the  Phalranopsis  honse 
are  about  thirty  pUntfl  of  Odonti^loesum  Boesli,  which  arB 
very  vigorous,  and  appear  quite  at  home  ;  alao  twelve  planta  of 
Cvpripedinm  Lawrencianum,  one  in  a  large  pan  3  feet  across,  and 
all  with  very  large  and  highly  coloured  foliage. 

In  the  Cattleya  honse  large  specimens  of  C.  Triante  are  flowering 
freely.  Several  plants  of  C,  Percivaliana  were  also  flowering,  with 
C,  amethyatogloBsa  and  the  pretty  Lgalia  acuminata  on  a  aide  stage 
filled  with  healthy  plants  of  C.  Mosbj»,  C.  Mendelti,  G.  gigas  and 
others.  Over  260  ffowers  were  counted.  One  plant  of  C.  Mossije 
in  an  S-inch  pot  has  eleven  strong  sheatha.  In  the  same  honse  are 
■trong  plants  of  Oendrobium  Wardiannm,  the  growths  of  which  I 


averted  3  feet  in  length.  D.  albo-sangninenm  was  here  seen 
with  growths    equalling    in  siie  good  apecimena  of    D.  nobile. 

D.  luteolnm  was  in  flower,  and  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  also 
D.  crassinode  very  strong.  D.  nobile  wai  represented  by  oumerons 
large  specimens,  Uie  growths  averaging  2  feet  long  and  very  stout. 
Mr.  Page,  the  giardener,  is  a  believer  in  pruning,  and  certainly  aa 
practised  at  Mount  Tiew  it  appears  to  be  a  very  commendable 
practice.  He  tells  me  he  follows  no  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  prunes 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  We  noticed,  however,  that 
on  few  of  the  plants  were  any  growths  left,  except  those 
flowering  and  those  made  during  the  past  season.  Cattleya  dtrina 
is  represented  by  large  plants,  which  have  all  made  vigorous  growths 
and  are  showing  flowers  freely.  Lralta  anceps  has  been  very  fine, 
one  specimen  has  carried  twenty  flower  spikes.  Odontogloesnm 
vexillarium  is  represented  by  about  flfty  strong  plants  grown  in  a 
low  span-roofed  house  with  a  collection  of  Lycast««,  and  in  which 
a  temperature  of  about  65°  is  maintained.  In  the  Odonti^lossum 
house  some  hundreds  uf  fine  heidthy  plants  are  to  be  seen  of  all 
the  best  varieties.  Of  OdoDtoglossum  orispum  there  are  some  fine 
varieties ;  O.  Eoesi  majus  is  flowering,  also  a  large  number  of 
Sophronitis  gnndiflora.  In  the  conservatory  is  a  splendid  display 
of  Coelogyne  cristata  and  Lemoniana,  a  pan  of  the  latter  ttrrying 
thirty-five  strong  flower  spikes. — W.  K.  W. 

CALANTBS3  IN  TANHEBS'  BARK. 

Two  yeare  ago  after  potting  what  I  required  there  were  a  few 
small  pseudo-bnlbe  left,  which  I  was  about  to  throw  away,  when  it 
BO  happened  that  at  the  time  there  was  some  bark  from  the  Pine 
pit  laying  on  the  potting  table,  aa  it  is  used  for  mixing  with  com- 
posts here  in  place  of  leaf  mould  ;  and  having  noticed  that  various 
plants  root  readily  into  and  grow  vigoroasly  after  their  contact 
with  it,  I  thought  I  would  put  the  few  small  ones  into  pots  with 
nothing  but  the  bark,  just  for  an  experiment.  These  were  plaosd 
along  with  the  others,  received  the  same  treatment  as  to  heat  and 
moisture,  bnt  the  ^owths  they  maie  were  so  much  superior  to  the 
othera  in  comparison  to  the  sise  of  the  peeudo-bulbe  that  I  was 
astonished,  ana  whan  they  were  shaken  ont  of  the  old  compost 
there  was  the  same  marked  difference,  for  whilst  all  bad  made  ^ood 
roots  those  in  the  bark  were  masses  of  roots.  I  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  small  experiment  that  I  resolved  (right  or  wrong)  to  grow 
them  all  in  bark  again  last  year.  As  the  result  all  who  saw  them 
were  astonished  at  their  strength  and  vigour.  The  query  was, 
What  are  they  grown  in  ?  On  being  informed  one  or  two  iA  my 
neighbours  who  have  no  bark  pits  were  so  favourably  impressed 
with  the  treitment  that  they  asked  me  to  let  them  have  a  little 
bark  this  spring  to  grow  theirs  in. 

I  have  just  been  shaking  the  plants  ont  again,  and  the  pots 
were  so  full  of  roots  that  it  was  difficult  to  disentangle  them — in 
fact  impossible,  without  breaking  some  of  them.  The  pnendo- 
hulbs  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  graduate  in  length  up  to  9^  inches  full, 
with  a  girth  of  6  inches.  The  flower  spikes  varied  in  length  from 
2  to  nearly  4  feet.  Calanthe  veatita  did  eqoally  well  and  made 
paeudo-bultis  much  larger  than  I  have  had  them  before.  It  stniok 
me  whilst  busy  with  them  that  as  others  would  be  preparii»  for 
potting  for  another  season  the  result  of  this  experiment  might  be 
interesting,  and  might  bring  out  the  experience  of  others.  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  their  being  grown  in  k^k  before,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  if  anyone  else  his.  All  our  plants  will  be 
grown  in  it  for  the  future. 

I  generally  start  them  in  boxes  in  moss  placed  upon  the 
evaporating  troughs  in  the  stove,  always  keeping  the  mos9  moist, 
until  they  begin  to  show  their  leaves,  when  they  are  placed  into 
6  and  T-inch  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  well  drained,  and  the  material 
covered  with  moss  to  prevent  the  bark  mnning  into  it.  This  size 
pot  I  find  is  better  for  them  than  laiser  ones.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  placed  firmly  into  the  bark,  and  the  hark  well  covered  with 
sphagnum  to  keep  it  from  being  washed  ont  when  watering. 
Noticing  the  dark  colour  of  the  water  which  ran  from  the  plants  I 
thought  it  was  a  pitj  it  should  be  wasted,  besides  staining  the 
shelves,  so  I  placed  them  in  feeders,  which  aeemed  t«  suit  them 
well,  besides  saving  time  in  watering,  as  there  was  alwaj^  a 
moistur«  about  them.  Beyond  this  I  simply  need  the  syringe 
freely  in  the  growing  season,  and  had  them  on  a  shelf  as  near  the 
glass  as  possitde  with  a  slight  shading. — J.  Smith,  Letd*. 

OBCHID'i  AT  LEEDS. 
Mr.  Walteb  Ci,ifie'8  Orchids  at  Western  Flats,  Wortley, 
Leeds,  though  not  very  numerous,  are  highly  attractive, -and  re- 
markably well  prown,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  careful 
gardener,  Mr.  Hyam.  Three  small  houses  are  devoted  to  their 
culture;  No.  1,  the  Odootoglossnm  house,  containing  some  200 
plants  or  more,  principally  0.  crispum  (Aleiandiaa),  sevenl  of 
them  in  flower,  others  sending  np  strong  spikes,  amongst  whicb 
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v«  SDUM  TMj  gSod  TarietiM,  O.  C«nrantMi,  0.  Boaai  mftjnfl,  also 
in  flower,  O.  Bo«iIJ,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  grande,  0.  citrosmnin,  0. 
rexiUkriani,  Ac.  No.  2  oootAiiu  &  miioeUaaeoiiB  collection,  includ- 
uv  CcdIobtiw  criateta  now  in  flower,  one  of  them  &  splendid  pUnt 
3  feet  in  diamater,  Mvarsl  good  eismplei  of  Dendrobium  nobilo, 
1>.  ■naTisBimam,  D.  chryMtoxtmi,  D.  Pariahi,  D.  Pier&rdi,  and 
D.  Wardianom.  A  fine  plant  of  the  latter,  with  growth*  3  feet 
long,  is  Huspended  in  a  basket  from  tha  roof.  Of  Cymbidium 
•btinieiun  good  planta  are  Mndiof;  up  their  flower  ipikas.  Cfpri- 
p«dinin  Stonei,  C.  Veitohi,  Masderallia  tovarensis,  OncidinitM,  Tri- 
<iK:^ilia»,  &o.,  are  all  gpoA.  No.  3,  the  Cattleya  houie,  wu  gay 
with  some  twantj  goM  flowering  plants  o(  C.  Triars,  amongat 
than  Mng  some  remari(«bly  good  rarietiea  with  flowers  meaiuring 


one  nf  ths  li 

diameter,  ■ 

total  of  about  800  flowen.    Smaller  plants  ia  24  and  32-Biie  poti 

have  fifty  and  thirty  racemes  each,  the  total  number  of  racemes  out 

at  one  time  having  been  TOO. 

Mr.  Walter  King,  the  gardener,  has  obliged  ns  with  the  following 
cultural  hints,  and  his  socoeaa  renders  bis  practice  Tcry  interesting  : 
— "  As  the  following  hints  on  the  growing  of  Calogynes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  amateurs  and  beginnera,  the  instructioni  are  as  brief 
and  simple  as  possible.  Commencing  with  this  lovely  Oichid  in  the 
flowering  stags  of  treatment,  I  would  advise  in  the  first  plaoe  not 
to  cat  tha  old  flowering  spikes  too  close  to  the  paeDdo-bnlbs,  say  ' 
about  1  inch,  as  it  will  be  obaerved  the  new  breaks  come  freely  from 
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7  inches  acrosa.  A  good  specimen  of  C.  crispa,  this  plant  last  ^ear 
bradQceS  sixty-fonr  blooms.  C.  Mossite,  C.  Mendelh,  C.  Dowiana, 
C.  pet^valimna,  I^ILi  pnipurata,  L.  albida,  L.  anoeps,  L.  majalis, 
and  bthen  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief  note  are  well 

I  (snnot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  ezpressi 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  record  the  progresa  that  has  been  n 
thk  loctiity  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle  hit  his  exertions  in  the  publication  of  a  sound  practical 
work  oil  the  sahject  at  a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  leach  of 
aU.-L;T. 

CCBLOaTNE  CEISTATA. 

BEFBitekcE  was  recently  made  to  the  display  of  Orchids  in  Mr. 
Ptnlli;)  drriwley's  collection  at  Wsddon  House,  Croydon,  and  we 
■n  now  aUK  to  give  an  illostratiou,  prepared  from  a  pnotogta^b,  of 


the  base  of  the  old  racemes.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over  we 
give  our  plants  about  six  weeks'  rest,  keeping  them  somewhat  diy, 
and  it  doee  not  injure  them  to  shrivel  sliglitly.  This  treatment  wUl 
cause  them  to  break  freely,  and  more  water  may  then  be  given. 
When  the  peeudo-bdhs  are  swelling  and  in  active  grow^,  I  flnd  tha 
plants  like  some  stimulant,  and  what  we  use  here  is  lionio  from  the 
cow  house,  bnt  it  requires  care.  One  quart  of  liquid  mixed  witb 
two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  is  ample  and  safe  once  a  week. 
This  applies  to  established  plants,  newly  potted  plants  would  reqniia 
only  clew  water  for  the  flrst  season.  We  grow  our  plants  in  the 
Cattleya  house  in  a  group,  as  this  enables  us  to  syringe  oet ween  the 
pots  and  lightly  over  the  foliage.  We  ventilate  freely,  gnardiog 
against  cold  winds,  and  closing  the  honse  in  the  afternoon  aecordiutf 
to  the  weather,  leaving  a  little  ventilation  all  night.  This  will 
greatly  assist  in  maturing  the  pseudo-bulbs,  which  if  one  secret  at 
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Buooesd.  When  the  pseado-bulbs  bave  finished  growth  give  only 
sufficient  water  to  keep  them  plump  until  the  flower  spikes  show, 
then  gradually  increase  the  water  supply,  taking  care  not  to  pour  it 
on  the  flower  spikes,  as  it  will  cause  them  to  go  black  and  decay. 
We  keep  our  CoBlogynee  in  the  Cattleya  bouse  all  the  year  round. 
The  compost  is  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat,  one  of  charcoal,  and 
one  of  sphagnum  well  mixed  together,  with  plenty  of  drainage." 


ORCHIDS  AT  BLENHEIM. 


The  extensive  glass  department  at  Blenheim  continues  to  increase, 
and  notwithstanding  the  amoant  of  room  afforded  by  a  score  or  more 
large  Orchid  houses,  the  plants  are  arranged  closely  together  ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  pans  and  baskets  hani^ing  from  the  yarious  roofs  are 
actually  touching  each  other.  One  great  advantage  derived  from  having 
houses  with  different  aspects  and  temperatures  is  that  plants  which  do 
not  succeed  in  one  may  be  shifted  alraut  until  the  best  one  is  found. 
If  I  remember  rightly  the  Mexican  house  has  been  turned  into  the 
Vanda  or  East  Indian  house,  and  the  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum 
section  have  been  tiansf erred  from  a  large  and  lofty  house  about  70  feet 
long  to  a  new  one  116  feet  in  length  with  a  much  lower  roof,  with  the 
result  that  the  growths  are  much  stronger,  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants  would  satisfy  the  most  sanguine.  Their  old  abode  is  now  occu- 
pied with  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  and  the  great  amount  of  air  and  direct 
light  which  was  not  the  best  for  Odontoglossums  are  very  beneficial  to 
the  newer  occupants.  Cattleya  Wageneri  is  here  in  i\ne  condition,  one 
large  plant  in  a  basket  has  nine  good  sheaths.  On  one  of  the  side  stases 
are  500  C.  Bowringiana',  many  flowering  freely.  Like  most  other  species 
they  vary  considerably  in  size  and  depth  of  colour  in  bloom,  but  the 
best  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  useful  winter  blooming  Cattleya,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  well-known  C.  t^kinneri  in  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  erect  spikes  averaging  five  or  six  on  each,  being 
about  2\  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  with  deeper 
coloured  veins  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lip  is  deep  purple,  and  has  a 
transverse  maroon  band,  below  which  is  a  white  blotch.  Also  in  bloom  ^ 
are  some  fine  forms  of  Laslia  pumila  praestans  in  shallow  pans, 
and  Lselia  albida.  On  the  other  side  stage  are  numerous  plants  of 
the  lovely  C.  Lawrenoeana  and  C.  Harrisoniana,  the  latter  in  flower. 
Above  the  path  are  suspended  plants  of  the  quaint  looking  Coelogyne 
pandurata.  Laelia  cinnabarina  is  grown  in  6-inch  to9-incb  teak  baskets, 
and  some  of  them  are  finishintr  as  many  as  nine  good  strong  growths 
each.  The  centre  stage  is  filled  with  Laelia  purpurata,  C.  Mendeli, 
having  eight  and  nine  flowering  sheaths  on  each,  C.  Eldorado  and  C. 
Gaskelliana,  while  G.  amethystoglossa  and  C.  Leopoldi  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  growth  in  this  house. 

The  large  Cattleya  house  is  worth  going  many  miles  to  see  ;  it  is  over 
100  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  although  the  end  of  December  is 
about  the  worst  time  of  year  to  find'  much  in  the  way  of  bloom,  yet 
the  few  that  are  in  help  to  make  the  place  attractive,  and  the  hundreds 
of  flower  sheaths  already  formed  promise  a  grand  display  by-and«by. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  perhaps  is  a  specimen  of  Lselia  purpurata, 
6  feet  across,  and  carrying  twenty-two  flower  sheaths.  Immense  pieces 
of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  C.  Mossias,  and  C.  Mendeli  are  showing  well,  and 
the  first  of  C.  TriauFs  is  already  in  bloom,  together  with  C.  maxima 
and  ijeveral  of  C.  Dormaniana,  and  among  others  thriving  admirably  are 
C.  aurea,  C.  Sanderiana,  C.  Bcbilleriana,  Oncidium  isarcodes,  Epidendrum 
Stamfoidianum,  and  numbers  of  large  pans  of  the  useful  Coelogyne 
cristata.  An  interesting  feature  here  is  the  great  rockwork  opposite 
the  foiling  doors  at  each  end,  and  the  natural  way  in  which  many 
Orchids  are  growing  on  them.  Pockets  or  rather  well-lined  openings 
have  been  left  and  filled  with  drainage  and  compost  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  each  plant. 

The  Pescatoreas  and  Warscewiczcllas,  which  are  unmanageable  in  the 
majority  of  Orchid  collections,  are  arrowing  freely ;  the  leaves  are  all  free 
from  spot,  and  produced  abundantly  together,  and  the  roots  are  clinging 
to  the  rough  stone  surface,  which  they  appear  to  like  much  better 
thin  a  qaantityof  potting  material.  Zygopetalums  are  in  a  similar 
condition.  Z.  Gautieri,  with  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  Sobralia  macrantha, 
and  S.  virginalis,  with  Cymbidiums,  are  also  planted  out  and  growing 
vigorously.  Some  of  the  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  like  the  treatment,  but 
in  my  opinion  they  should  not  be  put  out  unless  intended  to  remain, 
for  after  the  roots  are  attached  to  the  stone  it  would  be  difficult  to 
transfer  them  into  pots  without  breaking  the  best  roots. 

Two  houses  are  devoted  to  Cypripediums,  one  having  a  wide  centre 

stage  containing  other  Orchids  besides,  including  a  quantity  ot  Van^la 

teres  planted  out  and  rooting  freely,  splendid  specimens  of  Cymbidiums, 

C.  eburneum,  C.  Lowii,  and  0.  giganteum,  and  C.  Mastersi  in  bloom, 

but  these  are  soon  to  be  removed,  and  the  end  they  occupy  will  be 

filled  with  choice  Phala^nopses  from  a  smaller  house.    The  side  stages 

are  planted  with  Cypripediums,  crocks  being  laid  thickly  on  the  bottom 

.and  the  roots  covered  with  a  layer  of  growing?  sphagnum  ;  they  include 

plants  of  C.  Boxalli,  C.  caudatum,  C.  ciliolare,  C.  hirsutissimum,  C. 

Lowi,  C.  Isevigatum,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  Pearcei,  C.  selligerum,  and 

0.  Ston<anum,  with  C.  grande,  and  C.  nitens  showing  flower  spikes. 

Calanthe  Veltchi  in  bloom  is   dotted  freely  amongst  them,  and  On- 

.  cidium  Lanceanum  enjoys  the  heat  growing  in  baskets  suspended  from 

.the  roof. 

The  other  house  is  more  like  a  span-roofe^l  pit,  and  the  dwarf -growing 
-ones  are  established  there,  such  as  Cypripedium  concolor  and  C.  Gode- 


f  royas  with  a  hundred  healthy  pieces  of  0.  SanderiAium  and  many  C. 
Hookenn.  MaxiUaria  Sanderiana  is  represented  by  a  fine  plant,  but  whicn 
has  not  yet  flow*  red.  Aerides  mitratum,  Angrsecum  EUisii,  ^-^^  p 
num,  and  A.  Scottianum  are  remarkably  well  grown  and  flowered,  j^"^' 
bidium  Parishii  is  making  seven  new  growths  from  three  old  ones.  Oaon- 
toglossum  Roezlii  and  0.  vcxUlarium  are  rooting  well  in  new  matermi 
of  peat  and  sphagnum.  Overhead  several  fine  varieties  are  in  bloom  oi 
Odontoglossum  Krameri  and  Paphinia  grandis,  and  Odontoglossum 
Phalaenopsis  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of  its  numOTOus 
growths  and  clean  and  healthy  appearance.  Another  house  is  "'^®* 
with  various  Odontoglossums  planted  out  in  the  peat  shaken  from  tne 
fibre.  It  is  found  to  be  a  good  practice  to  start  them  when  a  large 
number  of  imported  plants  are  received,  and  as  they  begin  to  «^*^  *^ 
make  new  pseudo-bulbs  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  loose  soil  and  pottea 
without  risk  of  breaking  their  roots.  In  what  is  styled  the  0.  grande 
house  are  many  other  species;  O.  Insleayi  splendens  is  plentiful,  ana 
from  one  growing  here  the  drawing  for  the  BelchenbacKia  was  maae^ 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  O.  Marshallianum,  O.  Bogersi,  and  0.  undulatum 
make  their  growth  here  ;  O.  Phaltenopsis  is  in  bloom,  hanging  to  wirea 
from  the  roof,  and  the  pretty  0.  Limminghei  m  a  similar  position  la 
doing  well.     Nanodes  Medusae  close  to  the  glass  is  equally  at  home. 

In  a  long  house  having  a  north  aspect  are  the  Masdevallias,  Tri- 
chosma  suavis,  Disa  grandiflora  in  large  pans,  several  of  them  contain- 
ing as  many  as  thirty  flowering  growths  each.  Odontoglossum  Kossl  malus, 
and  the  pretty  Butterwort,  Pinguicula  caudata.  In  the  Gardenia  house  Mr* 
Whillans  is  experimenting  with  Cattleya  citrina,  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  quick  and  early  growth,  to  be  succeeded  by  «  long  and  cooler  rest. 
Great  masses  of  Dendrobjum  Falconeri  are  still  in  this  heat,  a  D. 
bigibbum,  D.  Dearei,  and  D.  VVardianum  have  grown  and  are  flowering 
well 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  the  soorea  of  hanging  baskets  laden  with  ^^m 
of  the.  pretty  little  yellow  Oncidium  cheirophorum  ;  in  another  house 
with  hundreds  of  flowers  on,  the  useful  old  Cypripcdium  insigne,  ai^  in 
another  the  sweet-scented  O.  ornilborhynchum,  Sophronitis  coccinea,  and 
S.  grandiflora,  the  former  of  a  brick-red  colour  with  shorter  pseodo-bulba 
and  sn»Uer  blooms  than  the  latter,  which  is  orange  scarlet,  some  of  the 
blooms  measuring  2\  inches  across.  ,      ii.       # 

The  Laelia  house  is  also  gay.  There  are  about  a  hundred  spikes  oi 
L.  anceps ;  tWo  large  plants  of  the  alba  variety  have  seven  strong  sp^es, 
these  are  much  thicker  than  any  of  the  other,  forms.  L.  harpophylla 
can  be  counted  in  the  three  figures,  and  a  fine  stock  of  Odontoglossum 
Ilarryanum  occupies  one  corner ;  some  have  bloomed,  and  others  are 
showing.  '  . 

Dendrobiums  at  rest  arc  in  a  light  airy  house.  D.  Jamesianum  is 
fiowering  on  well-ripened  growths,  and  specimens  of  the  same  species 
as  those  m  the  Qaidenia  house  mentioned,  and  others  will  yield  pl«J^J 
of  flowers  for  cutting  in  their  respective  season.  Most  of  these  naa 
been  subjected  to  a  sojourn  in  the  open  air  last  summer. 

The  Vanda,  or  East  Indian  house,  contains  a  collection  of  good 
Orchids.  V.  Sanderiana  is  plentiful,  growing  in  long  boat-shaped 
baskets  and  rafts.  A  plant  of  V.  Cathcarti  has  five  leads,  one  being 
8  feet  long,  and  bore  ten  spikeaof  bloom  at  one  time,  Vanda  Hooker- 
iana  is  present  in  numbers.  Aerides  vandarum  has  eleven  spikes ;  of 
A.  Lawrencias  there  are  good  plants,  and  among  others  in  bloom  were 
Angraecum  sesquipedale  and  A'.  Leonis.  v  ^ ic  *    «. 

An  additional  block  of  four  houses  was  built  last  spring,  each  116  feet 
in  length,  connected  at  each  end  by  a  wide  corridor.  The  one  on  the 
south  end  is  filled  with  Odontoglossum  citrosraum,  there  being  no  stage* 
in  it.  The  whole  of  the  plants,  which  are  in  baskets,  are  suspended  tt^r 
to  the  glass.  The  other  one  is  used  for  resting  Dendrobiums,  and  for 
Lapagerias,  Roses,  and  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  comes  first,  and  I  was  informed  that  with 
0.  Alexandrae,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  cirrhosum  there  are  no  less  than 
8000  plants,  consequently  there  is  always  something  in  flower.  Mr. 
Whillans  has  had  all  these,  besides  many  others,  repotted,  since  he  took 
charge  of  the  extensive  gardens  at  Blenheim.  They  were  formerly 
grown  in  roots  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  which  is  very  abundant  about 
the  plantations,  but  he  found  on  examination  that  Orchid  roots  below 
the  surface  had  |  erished.  They  appeared  to  do  well  at  first,  but  after- 
wards the  Fern  commenced  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  Orchid,  besides 
introdacing  a  number  of  sings  and  other  insects.  Nothing  is  used  now 
but  good  peat  and  fresh  sphagnum. 

The  other  houses  are  filled  with  Bouvai\lias,  &c.,  which  I  hope  ta 
note  another  time.  But  in  a  mixed  stove  1  noticed  healthy  plants  of 
Calanthe  vestita  gigantea  » ith  100  spikes.  This'  is  much  Uter  and 
stronger  than  the  other  deciduous  Calanthes.  Pbaius  grandiftlius  was 
also  sending  up  many  strong  spikes.  It  may  be  imagined  that  with 
forty-five  men  under  his  charge  Mr.  Whillans  is  obliged  to  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  responsible  foremen  in  each  department,  and  that  each  feels 
that  responsibility  thore  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  Mr.  John  Coles,  who  has 
charge  of  the  one  I  am  writing  about,  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  for  the  pains  he  takes  in  the  Orchid  houses,  and  Mr.  Whillans 
speaks  well  of  him.  The  young  men's  comfort  is  looked  to,  for  they 
have  a  splendid  bothy,  in  an  excellent  position,  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience, with  a  large  kitchen,  dinins:-room,and  library,  which  certainly 
requires  a  few  more  good  useful  volumes,  but  as  the  place  has  not  been 
completed  very  long  they  may  yet  lie  forthcoming. 

I  have  only  now  to  add  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whillans 
for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  to  give,  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
right  man  is  in  the  right  place.-^G.  W.  Cummins. 
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LONDOBTS  LESSER  OPEN  SPACES— THEIR  TREES 

AND   PLANTS. 

NEW  SERIES.— No.  7. 

Perhaps  ft  was  for  the  sake  of  contrast  between  their  dry  pursuits 
and  the  freshness  of  Nature  that  the  lawyers  of  the  olden  time  sur- 
rounded their  London  quarters  with  gardens,  often  somewhat  extensive, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  themselves  were,  like  the  monks, 
particularly  fond  of  horticulture  in  any  branch.  Tet  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  to  this  day  witness  that  a  love  of  plants  and  flowers  exists 
in  some  le^l  minds,  for  we  see  many  pots  arranged  in  odd  nooks  and 
comers.  Window  sills  are  also  turned  into  miniature  greenhouses.  One 
window,  indeed,  has  been  curiously  adorned  by  its  owner,  who  has 
covered  the  panes  with  dried  fronds  of  various  Ferns  stuck  to  the  glass, 
amongs^t  them  here  and  there  a  flattened  body  of  a  moth  or  butterfly. 
Evergreens  have  Ion  a:  been  a  speciality  of  the  Temple.  The  poet 
Cowper  tells  of  his  experiences  in  trying  to  keep  Myrtles  alive  at  his 
chambers,  and  advises  a  friend  to  change  the  earth  about  October,  and 
w^ter  regularly  twice  a  week  through  the  winter.  But  Myrtles  will 
not  tfariye  in  London*s  smokier  gardens.  Still,  it  ii  surprising  how  little 
some  evergreens,  chiefly  those  with  lar^e'leaves,  seem  to  suffer  from  it, 
not  ev^n  if  the  leaves  during  the  winter  are  so  coated  with  soot  that 
their  texture  cannot ,  ba  seen.  Perhaps  to  some  extent  this  carbon 
deposit  acts  as  a  preservative  from  the  cold,  and  If  well  syringed  ofE 
with  tepid  water  in  spring  leaves  no  evil  effects  afterwards. 

The  Temple  Gardens  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  English 
literature  endures,  for  many  are  the  allusions  made  to  them  by  famous 
writers.  All  students  of  Shakespeare  will  remrmber  the  scene  he  lays 
in  these  gardens,  where  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians is  represented  as  starting  from  the  plucking  of  red  and  white 
Boses  by  some  of  their  partisans,  who  took  this  flower  for  symbols.  And 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  gardens  had  during  the  fifteenth  century  a 
profusion  of  Roses,  and  they  grew  there  for  centuries,  till  the  smoke- 
laden  air  forbade  even  the  strong  Perpetuals  to  put  forth  blooms.  The 
last  to  struggle  for  existence  were  the  old  Provence  Rose,  the  Cabbage, 
and  Maiden's  Blush.  Then  there  came  a  turn  for  the  better  owing  to 
Smoke  Prevention  Acts,  and  Mr.  ^Broome  could  show  in  1864  some 
twenty  trusses  of  Temple  Roses.  The  continued  growth  of  London, 
however,  has  not  been  &T0urable  for  this  plant.  About  the  Temple  we 
still  find  that  pleasant  quietude  on  which  Charles  Lamb  ana  Miss 
Landon  have  commented — so  different  to  the  streets  outside  and  the 
Embankment  below.  Of  course  the  gardens  are  less  picturesque  now 
than  when  the  Thames  crept  up  to  their  edge,  forming  a  little  Imy.  But 
in  the  summer  season,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Benchers,  many  poor 
persons  are  much  benefited  by  the  privilege  allowed  them  of  strolling 
bere,  and  perhaps  eventually  the  gardens  may  be  opened  to  the  public 
daily. 

The  Temple  Gardens  now  existing  must  be  about  five  acres  in  size, 
and  they  are  named  from  the  Middle  and  the  Inner  Temple.  There 
may  have  been  formerly  a  garden  attached  to  the  Outer  Temple,  if  so, 
it  has  been  built  over.  In  the  upper  square  or  terrace  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Garden  the  memorable  fountain  still  throws  up  its  spray,  but 
the  jet  is  now  of  diminished  height  to  what  it  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, in  the  olden  time.  It  is  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  the  notable 
ones  being  two  well  grown.  Descending  to  the  larger  space  below,  we 
see  no  signs  of  the  shady  recesses  or  bowers  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  attracted  meditative  authors,  but  there  is  a  broad  lawn,  edged 
by  some  Planes  and  young  Limes,  and  over  which  are  scattered  flower 
beds  of  shapes  somewhat  singular,  bare  in  February,  but  which  receive 

Clants  for  a  summer  display.  Vases  and  boxes  show  some  of  the  spring 
nibs,  to  which  the  N.E.  winds  hare  been  unkindly  of  late.  As  this 
garden  had  the  repute  of  being  the  most  retired,  it  was  probably  here 
that  the  ro^ks  had  their  settlement,  oft  referred)  to.  The  commencement 
of  the  colony  was  said  to  have  been  a  f .  w  birds,  brought  hither  from 
Woodcote  Green,  Epsom.  Of  the  one  or  more  Oatalpa  trees  planted  in 
Stuart  times  there  is  no  relic  left,  and  not  a  Fig  tree  has  survived  to 
oor  day  of  those  that  had  flourished  and  borne. fruit.  There  are  some 
venerable  evergreens,  but  the  Hollies  have  fared  badly,  and  also  the 
Rhododendrons  (which  very  possibly  used  to  flower  years  ago,  when 
more  vigorous).  Aucubas,  Portugal  Laur  Is,  and  Thujas,  however,  have 
■strong  shoots,  fairly  leafy.  Along  the  borders  one  may  notice  Pinks, 
Irises,  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  amonefst  them  annuals  are  sown  with 
variable  success.  Mignonette  is  one  of  these  that  has  for  years  been  a 
favourite  flower  in  both  gardens  ;  it  may  adva'^tageously  be  allowed  to 
sow  itself,  and  from  observation  I  do  not  think  sparrows  are  such 
destroyers  of  seeds  in  town  gardens  as  some  suppose,  but  the  Temple 
has  ever  been  a  rare  haunt  of  these  birds.  L  igh  Hunt  declared  he  saw 
them  by  thousands,  and  in  the  accounts  appears  a  disbursement,  while 
Barrington  was  treasurer,  of  a  pound  for  poison  to  thin  their  numbers, 
which  was  rather  a  severe  measure. 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  garden  there  is  an  old  engraving  dated  1671, 
one  of  the  few  that  exist  representing  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors.  It 
enables  us  to  mark  the  places  where  trees  then  stood.  It  is  likely  these 
were  chiefly  Elms  and  Poplars  The  last  to  survive  of  these  venerable 
tmes  was  a  Sycamore,  for  many  years  carefullv  propped  up  and  Ivy-clad, 
beneath  which  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  are  said  to  have  sat  in  talk. 
About  that  date  it  was  usual  for  the  leading  counsel  to  promenade  the 
gaxdens-on  summer  evenings,  habited  in  their  satin  smsdls,  with  stock- 
inifs,  ru&Us^  and  cocked  hats,  and  they  would  stoop  over  the  borders  to 
-a&iire  the  '^  Sjveet  Williams  "  the  ^  London  PriJes,"  Stocks,  Larkspurs, 
^Vallilawer8,  and  other  old  favourites,  which  are  still  cultivated  here,  but 
outshone hy  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  now  the  specialty  of  the 


Temple.  These  have  been  oft  described  in  their  annual  display.  Of 
course}  all  the  choicer  varieties  are  grown  under  cover,  though  there  are 
some  that  will  bloom  in. the  open  pretty  freely,  the  best  position  for 
them  being  a  bend  of  the  grounds  towards  the  east,  where  the  gales  of 
spring  and  autumn  touch  the  plants  lightly.  Rome  shelter  is  afforded 
by  evergreens,  which  might  be  more  extensively  planted  on  the  Embank- 
ment side  of  the  gardens.  I  preceive  it  is  now  becoming  common 
to  set  Golden  Feather  abundantly  along  the  borders  of  Jjondon  gardens ; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  looking  green  and  fresh  most  winters. 

The  enclosure  of  Clifford's  Inn  upon  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street  is . 
an  example  of  a  town  garden,  which  thousands  pass  near  daily,  un- 
conscious of  its  existence.  Being  so  enclosed  by  buildings,  it  is  not: 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  many  plants,  but  it  might  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  Public  Gardens  Association  are  endeavouring 
to  have  it  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  square  space  is  sub-divided 
into  four  lesser  squares,  on  their  sides  scattered  PlaneSj  Elders,  and 
Laburnums.  The  ground,  however,  is  so  impoverished  that  the  few 
herbaceous  plants  look  feeble  ;  £he  most  vigorous  growth  noticeable  was 
that  of  a  bank  of  Ivy.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


CULTURE  OF  FREESIAS. 


YouE  correspondent  "  J.  C.  A."  has  done  well  in  directing  attention 
to  these  charming  Cape  bulbs  at  page  65.  Few  semi-hardy  bulbous 
plante  a^  more  delightfully  fragrant  than  these.  They  possess  a  per- 
fume peculiarly  their  own,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  as 
especially  valuable  for  cultivation  in  all  gardens  where  choice  fragrant 
flowers  are  appreciated  ;  and  whether  for  personal  adornment,  dinner 
table,  or  vase  decoration,  their  characteristic  beauty  and  exquisite  per- 
fume can  hardly  be  overrate,  the  more  so,  as  already  pointed  out  by 
the  writer  above  referred  to,  they  may  be  had  in  succession  for  a  long 
period.  I  suppose  that  "  J.  C.  A."  has  special  use  for  these  flowers  in 
November  by  potting  his  bulbs  as  early  as  June,  which  I  may  remark 
is  an  extremely  early  date,  and  very  much  before  the  time  that  they 
can  be  procured  from  our  largest  bulb  growers  and  importers.  From 
November  onward  to  Christmas  too  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  tree  Carnations.  Cyclamens,  and  such  flowers  that  I 
have  regarded  the  Freesias  as  of  greater  value  when  the  former  are  on 
the  wane.  This  is,  however,  no  reason  why  these  charming  flowers 
should  not  be  among  their  number,  and  my  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  them  is  that  those  who  may  wish  to  take  them,  in  hand  for  the  first  time 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  them  so  early 
from  the  bulb  merchants,  who  usually  receive  them  from  August  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Not  infrequently  do  consignments  come  to  hand  even 
in  January,  the  bulbs  as  plump  and  sound  as  ever,  and  these  when 
potted  will  start  readily  in  about  three  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50°,  and  if  grown  in  this  continuously  will  flower  at  the  end  of  April, 
With  a  view  to  protecting  their  frail  growths  I  always  prefer  a  frame 
for  them,  where  they  may  be  protected  fi-om  heavy  rains  or  destructive 
hailstorms.  At  all  times  overwatering  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
A  thorough  baking  in  full  sun  and  without  water  near  them  is  essential 
to  their  success,  which  may  be  secured  by  placing  them  on  a  shelf  near 

the  glass.  „  ,      . 

My  experience  of  Freesias,  however,  will  not  allow  my  endorsmg 
the  statement  that  "a  single  pot  will  frequently  treble  its  produce  of 
flowering  bulbs  in  one  year,"  and  I  doubt  if  growers  generally  will  be 
able  to  give  so  highly  saflsfactory  an  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
their  stock.  I  willingly  a  Imit  they  can  be  rapidly  increased  by  offsets, 
but  the  statement  that  they  frequently  treble  themselves  in  one  year, 
and  flowering  bulbs  too,  is  something  I  had  never  heard  or  even 
dreamt  of.  One  instance  alone  while  writing  occurs  to  me  of  any 
plant  doing  so  much,  and  this  is  Gladiolus  Colvillei  The  Bride.  Fre- 
quently this  trebles  its  produce  of  flowering  corms  in  one  season,  but  it 
is  purely  the  result  of  extra  large  corms,  and  good  culture,  fully  pro- 
tected from  spring  frosts.  In  this  case  the  conn  is  but  annual,  which 
may  to  some  extent  account  for  its  prolific  reproduction,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  strictly  perennial  bulb  increasing  so  freely.  Numbers  of 
bulbs,  as  Lachenalias,  Erythroniums,  Muscaris,  Alliums,  and  some 
Scillas,  increase  at  a  surprising  rate,  but  do  not  make  flowering  bulbs 
for  two  years  even  with  good  culture.  The  Freesias  in  general  appearance 
resemble  the  Erythroniums,  the  offsets  being  disposed  similarly  m  both 
genera,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  flowering  bulb  produced  ^  a  one 
year's  offset  upon  either  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  some  hundreds  of 
medium-sized  Freesias  which  never  produced  an  offset  at  all.  From 
time  to  time  I  have  had  various  inquiries  from  amateur  growers  of  these 
bulbs  who  complain  that  they  do  not  come  up  the  second  year.  This  is  a 
sure  sign  of  not  being  properly  ripened,  and  to  all  those  who  have  a 
similar  experience  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  a  thorough 
baking  in  full  sun,  regardless  of  how  hot  or  dry' the  soil  becomes  in 
consequence,  is  most  essential  to  their  success,  not,  however,  brought 
about  too  suddenly,  but  gradually  and  thoroughly. — J.  H.  E. 


SELFIMPROVEMENT. 

Thb  opinions  and  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  now  appearing  in 
the  Journal  of  Hortwulture,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  and  consider- 
ation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  horfeictfUure—to  young  ardoners  they 
are  specially  applicable.  ' '  ,  «         ■ 

'  The  importance  of  this  question  will  har.4ly  need  an  confirmation 
which  I  can  give,  for  anyone  will  comprehend  that  a  kn  ^"edge  of  the 
"higher    subjects    fjlat'Cng   to*  gardening   is' of   immfec  (    adviMitage  ' 
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indiyidnallj,  as  well  as  to  horticnltaie  generally,  for  bj  this  meaDS 
many  of  the  secrets  of  plant  life  may  be  discovered,  increasing  our 
knowledge,  and  opening  fresh  paths  to  pursue  the  course  onwaxd. 
Knowledge  being  the  key  which  unlocks  the  "  Golden  Door  "  leading  to 
success,  the  acquiring  of  it  should  be  the  aim  of  everybody.  The  mere 
rudiments  of  elementary  education  are  not  always  sufficient  for  the 
particular  profession  one  may  be  following,  but  they  are  indispensable 
in  the  first  instance.  If  to  excel  and  get  to  the  front  be  the  ambition 
of  a  young  man,  something  higher  and  extra  must  be  sought  for 
and  found. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  are  in  every  respect  greater  than  those  the  head 
gardeners  of  to-day  were  blest  with.  Nowadays  a  good  education  can 
be  procured  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  so  eminently  useful  botany  holds  a 
foremost  place.  A  study  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  plants 
and  flowers,  besides  being  a  pleasant  pursuit,  is  also  instructive,  and 
helps  the  gardener  in  the  culture  thereof,  though  be  it  understood 
botany  is  not  indispensable  to  a  gardener.  The  most  useful  language  is 
unquestionably  French.  So  many  names  of  flowers,  especially  con- 
tinental varieties,  are  written  in  French  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
langnagje  stands  one  in  good  stead.  Thus,  when  an  employer,  or  it  may 
be  a  visitor,  desires  the  name  and  meaning  of  a  plant,  it  places  one  in 
an  uncomfortable  position  if  only  a  literal  pronunciation  can  be 
rendered,  at  the  same  time  being  altogether  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
Phonetic  shorthand,  as  was  forcibly  pointed  oat  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, is  very  valuable,  and  wnoever  is  proflcient  in  the  "  winged 
art  "must  be  justly  proud  of  the  achievement,  for  the  opportunities 
to  use  it  are  endless, 'and  it  saves  much  tedious  handwriting.  Latin 
and  geometry  merit  mention  here,  the  first  being  so  extensively  used  in 
the  nomenclature  of  plants,  a  strong  recommdndation  to  acquire  it  may 
be  given. 

Having  mentioned  these  subjects  the  next^quesUon  Ir,  How  are  they 
to  be  learnt,  and  what  are  the  facilities  for  acquiring  them  7  Schools  of 
horticulture  are  wanting,  a  deficiency  which  will  be  fdt  more  as  time 
rolls  on  ;  so  self-reliance  must  be  aepended  on,  and  he  who  perseveres 
will  in  the  end  attain  success.  Near  our  lar^e  towns,  classes  for  any 
subject  may  be  attended.  Some  young  men  are  indifferent  to,  and 
ridicule  the  notion  of,  anything  beyond  the  practical  part  of  their  work  ; 
some  again  have  no  ability  or  talent,  and  others  who  have  the  talent, 
with  a  desire  to  progress,  have  no  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Further,  it  should  be  the  resolve  to  start  early  in  life  to  acquire 
these  subjects,  as  the  inclination  will  gradually  decline  as  the  years  roll 
on,  and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  so  little  time  can  be  spared  for  this 
purpose  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  commence.  It  is  not  the  rule 
with  employers,  or  even  head  gardeners,  when  engaging  their  young 
men  to  inquire  how  far  their  knowledge  extends.  If  it  was  the  rule, 
they  would  bestir  themselves  more  than  is  the  case  now,  so  that  a  better 
standard  of  gardeners  would  be  the  result.  As  a  body  gardeners  are  on 
an  equal  with  any  class  in  the  kingdom  for  intelligence  and  intellectual 
capacity,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Now,  it  is  not  said  in 
these  notes  that  the  technical  part  of  horticulture  as  mentioned  above 
is  indispensable  to  a  gardener,  or  even  necessary  when  commencing  a 
career  m  this  profession  ;  but  it  is  said,  and  will  be  maintained,  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  many,  and  will  tend  to  place  horti* 
culture  in  still  higher  position  than  it  now  holds. — F.  B.  8. 

[We  have  several  communications  on  this  8ulqect,8ome  of  which  will 
be  inserted.] 

THE  BULB  MITE. 

\jsi  the  Journal  for  February  23rd,  page  152,  ^'  Observer  "  asks  a  few 
plain  questions  respecting  the  above,  and  the  Encharis  being  a  general 
favourite  in  most  gardens,  I  am  not  surprised  its  treatment  is  so  often 
discussed,  particularly  as  the  plant  so  often  fails  to  grow  satisfactorily. 

During  the  lant  few  years  I  have  carefully  studied  this  matter, 
having  had  to  deal  with  a  stock  badly  infested  with  the  mite,  and  the 
plants  had  been  in  a  bad  state  for  some  time  ;  indeed,  I  was  strongly  ad- 
vised to  consign  them  to  the  fire  and  start  with  a  fresh  stock.  On  closely 
examining  the  plants  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  them  infested  with  the 
mite.  The  pots  had  scarcely  any  drainage,  and  what  there  was  had  been 
completely  choked,  a  heavy  pasty  loam  having  been  employed  without 
anything  to  assist  in  making  it  porous,  it  was  consequently  full  of 
worms  and  sodden  with  water.  I  resolved  to  start  with  this  stock, 
and  In  less  than  twelve  months  I  was  proud  to  have  under  my  charge 
thoroughly  healthy  plants,  about  100  in  all,  with  plenty  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  I  am  pleased  to  siy  they  have  remained  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion since  (nearly  four  years),  and  we  are  scarcely  ever  without  flowers 
in  winter  and  summer. 

In  commencing  I  shook  them  out  clean,  thoroughly  washing  them  in 
warm  water,  and  cut  back  most  of  the  roots  close  to  the  bulbs.  I  re- 
potted them  in  10,  8,  and  6-inch  |.ots,  selecting  the  strongest  bulbs  for 
the  largest  pots.  The  soil  previously  prepared  and  warmed  consisted  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  pieat,  a  little  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  a  plentiful  supply  of  coarse  silver  sand,  and 
finely  broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  with  a  little  soot  thoroughly  mixed. 
Water  was  withheld  from  the  roots  entirely  for  a  month,  except 
springing  twice  a  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  which  we  make  a  prac- 
tice of  doing  all  through  the  year.  They  were  placed  on  the  front  stage 
of  our  Banana  house,  where  they  have  remained  since,  never  plunging 
them,  but  shading  lightly  in  bright  weather.    I  was  soon  satisfied  they 


would  get  the  better  of  the  mite.  As  the  pots  became  ^He4  with  roots 
liquid  manure  was  applied  at  every  thira  watering,  made  from  cow 
manure  and  soot,  with  a  change  of  weak  guano  water  occasionally,  and 
smce  we  have  used  Wood  &  Son's  liquid  manure  powder,  which  suits 
them  extremely  well ;  indeed,  I  consider  this  a  fine  stimulant  for  all 
softwooded  plants.  We  repot  them  annually,  carefully  removing  any 
old  soil  we  can  without  damaging  the  roots. 

Observer  asks,  Does  the  mite  come  in  the  compost  ip  ivfhich  the  bulbs 
are  potted  ?  I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  is  owing: 
to  some  severe  check  the  plants  receive,  and  not  till  the  plants  become 
in  an  unhealthy  state  does  it  make  its  ap(  eannce,  some  qf  the  causes  of 
which  are  over-potting,  imperfect  drainage,  unsuitable  soil,  over- 
watering,  using  icy  cold  water,  injudicious  uses  of  stimulants,  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  extreme  temperatures,  ^.  Secondly,  he  asks,  Is  it 
possible  by  a  judicious  system  of  culture  to  arrest  ai^d  sti^mp  it  oi^t?  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

I  must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  your  corre- 
sDondent,  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew's,  remarks,  pace  102,  when  he  istates  his 
plants  require  and  receive  a  good  watering  three  times  a  day  during.hot 
weather  in  summer,  and  a  heavy  watering  every  day  through  the  winter. 
Most  of  our  plants  stand  directly  over  hot-water  pipes  in  rather  a  high 
temperature,  and  we  only  water  when  dry  enough  to  receive  It,  which  is: 
certainly  not  oftener  than  once  a  day  in  the  hottest  weather.  They 
are  examined  twice  a  day,  but  only  those  requiring  water  receive  it» 
Care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  soak  them. 

I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondents,  **  M.  W.'*  and  Mr,  A. 
Haggart,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  little  than  too 
much  water,  particularly  when  plants  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
— ^Edwin  Beckett,  lie  Oardunt,  Aldenkam  House,  EUtrce, 

STRATAGEM  PEA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Murphy  (page  149)  I  may  stete  that  the  number  of 
pods  given — viz.,  forty  to  a  pUnt,  was  the  aggregate  crop  for  the  season, 
and  I  am  certain  I  have  not  overrated  the  quantity.  As  to  the  number 
of  peas  in  the  i)ods,  I  know  that  eight  to  ten  will  be  produced  with  good 
cultivation.  I  know  an  amateur  who  has  grown  Stratagem  Peas  with 
plenty  of  pods  containing  twelve  peas  each.  About  4  1^  "^^  ^*^ 
sown  in  a  12  foot  row,  and  the  plants  g^wn  without  any  of  the  orthodox 
topping  or  thinning  of  pods.  I  have  no  doubt  the  distance  at  which  I 
sowed  the  Peas  might  be  disastrous  in  some  soils  poisoned  with  miiBure^ 
and  lacking  the  essential  constituents  necewary  for  buildipg  upa  robust, 
sturdy,  fruitful  Pea  plant,  and  possibly  with  the  additional  dis^yan- 
tage  of  growing  in  a  high  walled  garden  without  the  benefit  of  a  good 
breeze  of  wind  to  consolidate  the  growth.  Ou  the  windy  uplands  of 
Kilmalcolm  they  do  as  well  sown  thickly  as  de%ribed,  when  supplied 
with  the  required  stimulants,  as  they  do  in  other  places  with  four  times 
th4  distance  between  them,  while  being  free  fiom  mildew  and  every 
other  ailment  to  which  Peas  are  subject  when  grown  in  soil  containing- 
a  gross  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter.  As  a  preventive  against 
ground  vermin  and  mice  I  steep  the  peas  in  naphtha  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing,  and  I  find  it  also  a  remedy  i^inst  the  seed  souring 
in  the  soil  should  very  wet  cold  weatb&r  succeed  the  sowiux  of  early 
Peas.  Early  Peas  forwarded  inside  when  planted  out  are  cut  down 
here  in  spite  of  all  means  taken  to  prevent  it. — JoJiK  Swak. 


FRUIT  PACKING. 


YouB  correspondents,  Mr.  Tresder  and  "  W.  H.,"  feferf^^  V>  »y 
criticism  on  Mr.  Pettigrew*s  method  of  fruit  packing,  justly  remark  that 
it  can  be  of  no  service  unless  my  own  ideas  are  more  fully  explamed, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  do.  Mr.  Pettigrew  advocates  hay  as  a  t>acking: 
material,  and  spares  no  pains  in  describing  his  mode  of  unn|(  it,  but 
unfortunately  he  does  not  say  why  he  prefers  it  to  paper  shavings,  as 
the  latter  in  my  opinion  is  preferable  in  all  respects.  What  I  was  most 
struck  with,  however,  wfis  Mr.  Pettigrew*s  system  of  Grape  packing, 
described  in  page  8,  as  I  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradictiou,  tb^t 
nothing  that  touches  the  bloom  of  Grapes  can  protect  it^  Thei^elwo» 
my  mode  of  packing  in  order  to  secure  the  bloom  on  one  vA^  of  \\i& 
bunches  is  as  follows.  I  have  wooden  boxes  for  the  purpose  pisr^itioned, 
each  space  to  contain  two  bunches,  the  partitions  being  mac^  of  yarlous 
sizes,  so  that  large  and  small  bunches  can  be  made  equally  secure  In 
each  division.  I  have  a  thick  layer  of  paper  shavings  cov^^^ng  the 
same,  and  the  prrtitions  with  wadding,  thi^ening  both  matex^ds  to  the 
sides  of  the  box,  so  as  to  give  the  bed  as  much  fall  to  the  pei^tra  ol  tha 
box  as  its  depth  and  size  of  bunch  «ill  permit.  The  whole  ^  ^heik 
smoothly  lined  with  tissue  paper,  and  the  box  is  ready  to  be  taken  to 
the  vinery.  The  bunches  as  they  are  cut  are  tied  at  the  stem  with  a 
string,  and  the  bun  h  laid  in  the  divisions,  according  to  the  size,  best  side 
up.  Two  holes  are  then  bored  jn  the  side  of  the  oox,  through  whic^  the 
string,  is  drawn  and  securely  tied.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  stxetch^ 
over  the  partitions  to  protect  the  Grapes  from  dust,  the  lid  then  being 
made  secure.  I  will  venture  to  say,  whether  they  have  to  travel  both 
by  land  and  water,  if  kept  right  side  up,  one  side  of  the  bunch  at  the 
journey's  end  will  be  looking  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  cut 
from  the  Vines. 

I  also  take  exception  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  mode  of  Peach  packing. 
He  recommends  the  use  of  two  boxes,  tin  and  wood.  The  former  I  do 
not  find  necessary.  The  box  I  use  is  made  of  WDod  divisioned  in  varitras 
sizes,  suitable  both  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Pettigrew  also 
recommends  rolling  the  Peaches  in  the  packing  materials,  and  droppinc^ 
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then  Into  tbe  divisloiu  ;  lint  I  find  a  better  plan  la  to  fint  line  the 
aivfsioDi  with  paper  eb»ringH  and  wadding  ;  then  place  each  frolt  on 
equare  pieces  of  tissue  paper  eaPBcIently  large  to  well  nrrelope  the 
fmit,  then  draw  the  foor  cornera  of  the  ptper  tO({ethel'  and  bj  them  let 
each  fruit  down  in  the  witDpartmentj,  if  necea^ftry  slightly  drawing 
them  np  and  down,  so  as  to  get  them  firmly  seated.  The  four  comers 
of  the  paper  shoold  then  be  spread  over  the  fmit  and  the  wadding,  of 
which  a  liberal  portion  should  have  been  Uid  over ;  the  partltlona  should 
be  lapped  over  and  around  the  fmit,  and  in  order  to  make  It  quite  firm  a 
mnall  piece  of  wadding  ahotild  be  gently  thrust  Into  each  comer  of  the 
compartment.  In  unpacking  the  firet  things  to  be  removed  are  the 
comer  piecei  of  wadding,  the  four  comers  of  the  paper  heiuff  again 
bronght  together ;  the  fruit  is  lifted  by  them  out  of  tbe  divisions,  so  that 
not  a  finger  mark  can  be  seen,  which  is  so  desirable  to  avoid,  and  can  in 
no  other  wav  that  I  know  be  w  succeastully  accompi^hed.  1  may  also 
remark  in  the  dispatch  of  fruit,  sbonld  there  be  two  or  three  boxe«  to 
be  Bent  to  the  same  addre«»,  I  invariably  find  the  fruit  in  better 
condition  when  tied  together  in  one  package  than  if  tmvelliaf;  singly. 


-B.  W, 


THE  NEWCASTLE  ON-TYWE  SHOW. 

Tks,  "  Old  Hand,"  I  can  do  more  than  substantiate  my  former 
ttatements,  that  the  moat  glaring  inetances  of  siie  being  preferred  to 
quality  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  North,  and  jostify  my  remarki  by  stating 
Uie  stipulated  rules  of  tbe  achedule  and  parti cnlarising  the  favoured 
exhiblta  at  the  above  BKhibition,  where  handsome  prizes  were  offered 
for  fifty  diahea  of  fmit  to  be  ripe  and  Bt  for  table,  to  include  tbe 
following :— Six  aorta  of  Grapes,  three  of  Melons,  three  of  Nectarines, 
and  two  of  Feaehea  ;  fonrof  PlamB,  two  of  Figs,  three  of  Cherries,  two 
of  Apriooti,ithiee  each  of  Oooseberries  and  Camnls,  and  eight  varieties  of 
Feait,  with  the  like  nnntber  of  Apples.  Thus  we  find  we  have  forty-aerea 
dlabei  atipnlated,  leaving  three  dishes  to  the  optioD  of  the  exhibitors, 
which  are  reqnii«d  to  be  dbtlnct.  The  numbers  of  fruits  in  eaeh  dish 
were  also  given,  yet  we  find  the  first  prize  awarded  to  a  collection  not 
only  deficient  in  the  stipulated  dishes,  but  containing  at  least  one-third 
of  unripe  coarse  fmita  and  some  dishes  that  never  would  be  fit  for 
table,  as  the  following  particulars  will  abomr  : — One  dish  or  peck  of 
Tonaloes,  one  of  unripe  Citrons,  one  of  Lemons,  six  dishes  of  unripe 
Peart,  seven  dishes  of  unripe  Apples  (mostly  culinary  varieties),  two 
dishes  of  unripe  Plums,  and  one  dish  of  Cycas  fmits.  The  second  prize 
collection  was  equally  faulty,  containing  as  it  did  two  dishes  or  pecks  of 
Tomatoes,  one  dish  of  green  Bananas,  one  ofunripe  Citrons,  six  of  unripe 
Pears,  and  the  lite  number  of  unripe  Apples  (mortly  culinary  sorts). 
H  "  Old  Hand  "  can  get  a  couple  of  conaclentious,  disinterested,  practical 
gaidenera  to  ny  in  plain  English  that  the  awards  were  justly  nude  and 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the  schedule,  It  would 
atren^hen  his  case  mnch  more  than  any  Tefercnce  to  tbe  Judges,  as  they 
would  natuially  uphold  their  fonner  awards.  Nevertheless,  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  know  who  the  gentlemen  are  that  officiated  as  Judges.  Are 
Vbej  some  noted  chtftT  as  some  allusion  is  made  by  "  Old  Hand  "  to 
different  ways  of  eating  frnlt  other  than  from  tbe  trees.  Suppose  we 
grant  him  the  asaistance  of  a  ehtf  to  make  his  exhibits  eatable,  they 
could  not  rightly  be  termed  dessert  fmit,  as  cooked  fmlts  are  aJways 
under  the  beading  of  aweela  in  a  mr»a  tor  a  dinner.  I  have  seen  many 
aUlfal  feats  In  cookery,  but  it  wonid  confound  the  cleverest  o**/  to 
oonvert  Cycas  pods  into  an  eatable  delicacy  of  any  sort. 

With  regsrd  to  Tomatoes,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  they  are  certainly 
an  injndictona  innovation  amongst  fruit  at  our  exhibitions,  and  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  as  fmit  and  passed  over  at  convenience  ;  it  Is  nothing 
less  than  an  injustice  that  I  am  anxious  to  abolish.  Personally,  "  Old 
Hand,"  I  am  anxfons  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due,  but  where  la  the 
Iionoar  in  violated  treaties?  It  anyone  can  lay  claim  to  honour  it  la  the 
Committee  tor  thpir  spirited  enterprise,  and  I  am  glad  they  are  so  well 
TGWarded. 

"Old  Hand"  seems  somewhat  alarmed  at  my  position,  but  I  can 
UKire  bim  that  I  can  still  find  comfort  in  tbe  fact  that  I  am  the  only 
exhibitor  that  staged  fifty  dishes  of  ripe  fmit,  and  I  can  well  afford  to 
ignore  his  inslnnations.— J.  H.  Qoodacbe. 

FOK  several  weeka  past  I  have  watched  with  great  Interest  tbe  corre- 
spondence with  reference  to  the  awarding  of  prizes  In  tha  Jubilee  fmit 
competition  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Thenameof  Mr.  Goodacre  Is  familiar 
enough  as  a  successful  exhibitor  throughout  Rngland,  but  in  this 
instance  he  has  certainly  showed  very  bad  taste  In  challenging  the 
judging  at  a  show,  on  the  exhibits  of  which  he  should  certainly  not 
▼enture  to  give  auch  a  decided  opinion,  being  an  oheentee  from  the  said 
Show,  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  received  his  information  from  others. 
Of  the  superiority  of  the  premier  collectiona  over  his  own,  no  one  would 
have  been  more  convinced  than  himself  had  he  seen  them.  If  Mr. 
Holndoe,  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fruit  erowers  In  the 
kingdom,  and  who  took  second  prize,  bad  in  any  way  complained  it 
would  not  haTe  been  so  surprising,  as  the  difference  in  merit  between  his 
and  the  premier  collection  was  trifilng  In  comparison  wiUi  the  difference 
of  the  first  and  second  prise  money.  There  was  a  marked  difference 
between  these  two  and  Mr.  Goodacre's  collection,  so  marked  that  had 
thete  been  disqualified  Mr.  Goodacre  would  even  then  have  only 
been  justified  to  receive  the  award  he  did  for  a  priie  of  such  value. 
Seeing  that  the  Committee  offered  each  a  magnlSeent  prize  as  fifty 
gninuia  for  the  Jubilee  collection  of  fruit,  it  muat  have  been  in  the 
bigbest  sense  gratifying  to  the  energetic  and  courteous  Secretary,  Mr. 


Oillespie,  and  his  fellow  workers,  to  see  the  nnabated  and  general 
interest  and  attention  these  collections  excited  In  the  thronging  crowd 
of  visitors.— On B  or  thk  Judgh. 


CHBTSANTHEUUIC  SHOWS. 

Wb  have  received  notices  of  the  tollowiug  fixtures  for  the  Showl  oS 
1888  :— 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  UetropoUtan  Bbows,  September 
12th  and  13th  ;  November  7th  and  Sth  ;  and  January  Sth  and  IDth,  ISSBl 
Provincial  Show  at  Bhemeld,  November  I6th  and  17th. 

Eingston-on-Thsmes,  NoTember  6th  and  7th. 

Portsmouth,  November  7th,  Bth,  and  9tb, 

Teddington,  November  8th  and  Sth. 

Southend,  November  18th.  • 

Brighton,  November  13th  and  l*th. 

Putney,  November  13th  and  Htb. 

Winchester,  November  13th  and  IJth. 

Readily,  November  15th. 

Pembroke,  November  16th. 

Lindfleld  (Sussex),  November  ISth  and  16th. 

Sheffield  and  West  Riding,  November  ISth  and  ]7tb. 

Livemool,  November  20th  and  21st. 

Birmingham,  November  2lBt  and  22nd. 

Hull,  November  22nd  and  23rd. 

Pontefract,  November  28rd,  • 

USa.  J.  WBIOHT. 
Thib  variety  appears  to  be  both  early  and  late.  The  finest  UeSMV 
we  have  seen  were  too  early  for  the  November  shows  ;  and  now  Mr, 
J.  W,  Flight,  who  has  obtained  the  first  eertlficate  tor  Uxla  vfttietj', 
writes  from  Twyford,  Winchester,  under  date  of  March  Sad,  ■<  I  hal« 
still  a  bloom,  ol  Mrs.  J.  Wright  in  one  of  my  rooms ;  It  wm  out  six 
weeks  ago,  but,  being  kept  In  a  cool  place,  it  retains  It*  fqrn  an4 
looks  quite  fresh.  I  believe  the  demand  for  plants  has  been  immeasei 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  variety  that  prodnoea  young  powtha  *>- 

''  NATIONAL  OHBTSANTHEHUM  SOOIETT. 

On'  Monday,  March  6th,  the  General  Committee  of  the  above* 
Society  met  at  Anderton'a  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Bub-Oommlttee  previously  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  shows  and 
schedules  of  the  present  year.  There  sras  a  large  attendance  at- 
members,  about  forty  being  present,  including  the  representatives  of 
several  afflltated  societies,  Mr,  E.  Sanderson  presiding.  The  three- 
dele«cates  from  the  BhefBeld  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Woodoook  (Hon.  Secret«rv),-Mr.  J.  0.  Newsham  (Trustee), 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hague,  the  Sheffield  Society's  i^tresentatlve  on  tte 
Oeneral  Committee,  were  introdnced  to  the  meetlnff  1?  Hr,  William 
Holmes,and  were  very  cordially  received.  They  had  bcdd  a  oonterenecr 
with  three  members  of  the  National  Society's  Bub-Committee  in  thff 
afternoon  with  regard  to  the  provincial  show,  and  the  final  details' 
were  arranged  to  mutual  Mtlsfaction.  Beferring  to  this  Ur.  Eolmea 
stated  that  the  Sheffield  officials  had  taken  np  the  scheme  so  earaestlf 
and  in  such  a  business-like  maimer  tiiat  its  snccess  was  |«aotlcally' 
ensuMd  ;  afund  of  £120  would  be  guaranteed  whkh,  with  the  Natloniu 
Society's  contribution,  would  amount  to  at  least  £160,  and  there  Is  > 
possllnlity  that  by  local  assistance  it  will  exceed  that  sum.  Mr.  Woo4- 
cock  in  thanking  the  members  tor  their  hearty  welcome,  said  th^t  they 
had  throughout  the  initiations  remarked  the  great  fairness  which  luut 
characterised  the  terms  suggested  by  tbe  National  Society  ;  he  oomplt- 
mented  Hr.  Holmes  highly  upon  his  prompUtude,  enei^,  and  tact, 
and  observed  that  no  efforts  would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  their 
Society  to  render  the  show  a  tfaorongh  suoecM.  It  was  hoped  that  it- 
would  be  rendered  the  beet  representatlre  exhibition  of  norn  and  sontl^ 
conntry  productions  that  has  yet  been  held.  Mr.  Newsham  ialB» 
respondedin  similar  terms,  fully  endorsing  all  that  Mr.  Woodoock  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  interest  that  was  already  being  excited  in  the- 
show,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  National  Society  would  fully  justify 
their  title  in  undertaking  a  provincial  exhibition. 

After  several  new  members  had  been  elected,  and  some  mlscellaneouft 
bnsiness  transacted,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
schedules  for  the  three  metropollUn  Shows,  the  dales  of  which  havo 
been  already  given.  After  considerable  discussion  tbe  recommendations 
of  the  Sub-Committee  were  adopted,  and  the  following  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed. September  Show :  Messrs.  Dean,  Gordon,  Henahaw,  an<I 
Drain.  November  Show  ;  Messrs.  Donald,  Prickett,  Barron,  Douglas, 
Wright,  Gordon,  Molynenx,  Beckett,  Castle,  and  Head.  January  Show  s 
Mears.  Dean  and  Gordon,  with  Mr.  W.  Holmes  as  referee  at  all  the 
London  Shows.  At  the  provincial  Show  the  Judges  will  be  Meaara- 
Wright,  Udale,  Gordon,  Oaraett,  Castle,  and  Dean,  with  a  referee  to  bo 
appointed  by  themselves.  Numerous  alterations  were  made  in  the 
-•-  -  -     ■  the  metropolitan  shows,  several  being  added  (or  amateurs,  and 
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1  Mjuch  t,  ua*. 


medala  are  oQered  u  priiM  in  eeverftl  clAuea,  oa  the  nadenUnding  that 
money  can  be  had  ioatead  U  desited. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  sewion,  heart;  votes  of  thsaka 
vera  accorded  to  Mr.  Sanderson  and  to  Mr.  Holme*,  who  responded  in 
suitable  terms. 

LilTB  CHBY3ilNTa£lfU)[. 

Mr,  T,  Wihkwobth,  Chiidwall,  Liverpool,  sends  ns  some  fresh 
bngfat  blooms  of  Ohrjsant  hem  urns,  and  remarks  that  the  Tarieties  are 
"two  latest  flawering  Chrysanthemama  with  which  I  am  acquainted— 
nsmely,  Ceraa  and  Golden  Gem.  I  scarcely  need  aay  they  are  tenniiial 
flowers  from  late-atrock  plants." 


A  PEEP  AT  PITCAIRLIB. 

PiTttiiBLiB,  the  residence  of  Robert  Cathcart,  Esq.,  of  Pitrairlie, 
Mttof  GarWston  in  Ayrshire,  Ilea  among  the  Ochils,  midway  between 
AQcbtermuchty  and  Newbargh  in  Fife.  The  family  la  an  old  one,  the 
TOdship  of  Carbiston  datloji  from  1368,  in  the  leign  of  David  II.,  and 
Jears  ui  honoorable  and  honoured  name  in  the  service  of  their  coantiy. 
t^aptBin  Eobert  Cathcart,  R.N".,  of  the  "  Bellerophon,"  played  a  dSa- 
tinguiBhed  part  m  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  added  to  his  fame  in  hia 
■  auosequent  career.  In  theeopeaoef  al  times  no  proprietor  holds  his  place 
more  worthily, or dischaiifes  in  "the  kingdom  of  Fife,"  and  beyond  it, 
Jiany  important  daties  with  more  acceptance  than  the  present  well- 
ij'^"  V  ""Shiy  respected  laird  of  Pitcairlie.  Of  much  that  could  be 
said  in  his  praise,  although  no  one  would  be  leas  likely  to  thank  the 
flayer  of  it,  most  salted  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  is  the  fact  that 
It  Would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  gentleman  more  interested  in  horticul- 
ture generally,  or  to  meet  with  a  more  enthusiastic  florist. 

ioe  mansion  dates  from  diifsrent  periods,  the  tower  being  over  400 
T«r»  old.  All  around  wood  grows  lnsnriantly  and  U  abundant,  fine 
oia  WCM  meeting  one  everywhere.  Special  mention  may  be  made  o( 
lue  uaK  and  the  Limes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house.  Near 
tne  keepers  lodge  is  a  handsomely  proportioned  Silver  Fir  of  great  siie, 
which  is  figured  in  Jeffrey's  book  of  the  famous  trees  of  Fife  and  Kiu- 
toea  Beside  the  walk  leading  to  the  garden  stands  a  grand  Elm.  This 
last  several  years  ago  lost  a  huge  limb,  which  somewhat  impaired  i« 
ymmetry,  bat  it  is  atiU  an  enormous  and  splendid  example  ot  its  kind, 
^ut,  as  nraaljn  such  fine  old  places,  one  does  not  realise  the  great 
°   *-—^  from    the  proiimity  of  so   many  noble 
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The  KTounda  to  the  west  ot  the  mansion  are  laid  out  in  well-kept 
rt"?^  1  oo  the  south  in  the  ftower  garden  brilliant  in  the  season  with 
the  b^t  bodding  plants.  The  wtlk  referred  to  above  vrlnds  through  a 
Shrubbery  to  the  houses  and  garden.  A  broad  border  is  filled  with 
thousands  of  Polyanthuaus  and  Primroses,  espscial  favourites,  affoidicg 
wnen  m  bloom,as  I  had  previously  seen  them,  a  sight  to  be  remembered, 
ilie  houses  are  numerous,  and  all  in  excellent  condition.  I  cm  do 
little  more  than  indicate  these.  There  are  in  all  five  vineries.  Iq  the 
V  I  "i"  ■/^^'^'^  ^°^^  ""  Brown  mainly  Black  Himban[b-S  with 
■ladtesUeld  Court,  Buckland  B^-eetwater,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  one 
house  IS  of  Muscats  alone.  In  the  late  house  are  Lady  Downed 
AlicanW,  Gr«  Colman,  Gros  Miroc.  and  a  large  span-roof^  vinery  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  BUck  HamhnrKhs.  In«i,le  the  (garden  is  also  a  large 
conservatory,  which  was  filled  with  the  usual  greenhooso  rlaota  all 
capitally  grown,  many  of  them  models,  and  in  profuse  bloom.  Amid 
the  fine  duipUy  of  Fuchsias,  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and 
otoer  comparative  novelties,  were  observable  older  flowers  now  not  so 
Often  seen  as  they  deserve,  but  which  a  judicious  taste  rightly  retusps 
J  "^  '''"'^  ®^*'^'  "^  "'''*  '^°°^  "I"  ""^^7  fi°«-    Outside  the 

garden  are  a  smaKer  greenhouse,  four  Peach  houses,  Fig,  Cucumber,  and 
Melon  and  Tomato  houses,  with  the  usual  frames  heato.i  and  cold. 
The  culture  of  Pmes  has  been  discontinuEd. 

There  is  a  Hose  house,  and  here  1  make  confession.  P.rsonallymy 
knowledge  of  Vines  is  of  the  smallest,  but  a  friend  with  me  made  op 
for  that..  Wo  were  beiojt  shown  two  ot  the  vlocrles.  Even  1  conld  8_-e 
that  the  crop  was  one  of  unenmmon  eiecllencc.  The  sturdy  c.incs.  the 
«mplBfoliage,  the  bunches  of  fruit  so  numerou^so  large,  so  uniform, 
told  that,  and  1  had  my  friend's  repeated  assurance  that  he  had  never 
Been  anything  to  equal  them.  I  overheard,  during  a  mlnuto  inspection 
and  a  pretty  lengthened  discuision  ot  their  merits,  strong  expressions  of 
fiurprise  as  to  the  age  of  some  of  these  heavily  lailen  Vines,  and  I  ler 
ehy  a  golden  opportunity  of  increasing  my  scanty  Grape  lore.  But 
that  Rose  house  did  it.  I  had  my  hands  full  of  Tea  Roses,  and  the 
trrapes  might  then  have  been  miles  away.  How  these  Pitcairlie  Roses 
Cling  to  one  s  memory  I  The  house  is  in  two  divisions,  and  is  filled  with 
Teas  of  the  best  sort.,  planted  out  in  holders  aod  tr»ine.i  on  trellises  up 
Uie  glass  and  on  the  hack  wall.  Of  course  MariSchal  Niel  is  there,  with 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Niphetos,  Mirle  Van  Houtta,  Rubens,  Duchess  of  EOio- 
burgh.  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  and  all  ot  worth.  I  never  saw  Cbeshunt 
Uyhrid  m  suoh  perfection,  and  one  plant  ot  Soovenir  d'nn  Ami,  covering 
3  or  10  feet  square  of  the  glass  as  you  entor.  wjs  a  mass  of  eiquisito 
fiowera,  yet  for  months  it  had  been  constantly  drawn  upon.  From  it  I 
Mrried  to  the  neighbouring  town  some  beautiful  blooms,  and  there  left 
them— shall  I  say  not  without  reluctance  I-to fulfil  thefunctlon  of  their 
name.  In  th .  open  about  DOO  Hybrid  Perpeiualc,  including  always  the 
latest  of  merit  ore  grown,  and  grown  as  everything  at  Pitcairiie  is.  The 
collection  of  herbaoeoos  plant*  is  very  extonsive.  Dahlias  in  the  differ- 
ent sorts  wers  numerous  and  good.  The  collection  of  Auricalss,  stsM 
an^  Alpini^  is  one  ot  the  most  complete  I  knoir,  ineludine  all  the  beat 
*y  the  old  sQrts,  and  I  beliove  every  new  variety  obtainable.:    Mr.  Oath- 


cart,  was  onoot  theohiefpromotorsof  the  Boottish  Primula  and  Anrieula 
Society,  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elec'ed  President. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  mention  that  Fears,  which  did  not  give  satis- 
faction in  the  garden,  have  been  given  up.  The  other  sorts  ot  fruit  on 
the  well-clad  walls  and  throughout  the  garden  are  grown  in  abundance, 
the  collection  of  Apples  being  especially  choice,  extensive  and  satis- 
factory. Sueh  cases  may  be  lass  rare  than  I  imagine,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  new  experience  to  see  a  heavy  crop  of  Bed  Currants  on  a  wall,  and  a 
fine  break  ol  Gooseberries  still  untouched  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  head  gardener  does  high  credit  to  a  name  of  note  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  father,  the  lat«  Mr.  John  Laing,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  suooesstul  drape  growers  and  exhibitors  of  his  time,  for  forty- 
nine  years  held  the  same  position  at  Pitcairlie,  and  at  his  d^th  in  16^, 
Andrew,  who  had  been  trained  under  him,  was  called  from  England 
where  he  had  served  for  several  years  to  fill  his  place.  I  may  mention 
that  at  Weltfield,  fire  miles  to  the  west.  Mr.  Robert  Lalng,  brothei 
of  the  late  gardener  ol  Pitcairlie,  has  lately  retired  to  enjoy,  I  hope 
for  many  yeat«,  the  considerato  beneficence  ot  the  family  ha  has  served 
so  long  and  faithfully.  He  also  is  succeeded  by  his  son.  Such  facts, 
creditable  alike  to  emijioyer  and  employed,  need  no  comment.  In  oon* 
clading  this  sketch,  too  imperfect,  but  which  someone  better  able  may 
yet  amplify,  Let  me  add  that  the  pleasant  recollection  of  my  visit  to 
Pitoalrlie  is  owing  not  more  to  the  excellenoa  ot  everythins  to  be  seen 
there  than  to  the  genial  courtesy  and  the  warm  hospitality  of  Its  owner. 
—A  NOBTHEBH  AllATBDE, 


EUGHAEIS  CITLT0EE. 


heat  in  which  the  Eucharises  are  grown  at  Cardiff  CaslJe.  He  says  he 
has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  the  tomperature  ot  this  house  ap 
to  70°,  except  in  seviire  weather,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  60°, 
while  we  have  to  be  ooutsnt  with  a  Mmpetntare  during  wintor  of  60°, 
falling  during  severe  weather  below  TiU".  Such  being  the  case  your 
readers  will  see  at  a  glance  tho  advisability  of  our  plants  being  kept  very 
much  drier  than  those  under  his  charge  ;  the  conditions  bein  j  so  diffe- 
rent, the  treatment,  at  a  mattor  oC  course,  muatdiffer  also.  Had  we  the 
position  and  heat  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  at  his  command  very  protiably 
our  treatment  would  vary  ;  but  for  plants  growing  in  a  temperatore  at 
least  10°  colder  than  his  are  wo  dd  be  reoommend  giving  them  M  much 
water  as  his  are  having  three  times  a  day  durin  c  sanimer  and  a  heavy 
watoring  every  day  during  winter?  Ours  receive  water  about  three 
times  a  week  In  summer,  and  during  wintor  once  a  fortnight,  the 
tomperatureol  the  water  being  always  about  8U^  Mr.  Pettigrew  Is  sur- 
prised at  the  regularity  with  which  our  Eucharises  flower  three  and  four 
times  a  year.  Perhaps  the  dry  treatment  is  the  cause  ol  their  fioworing 
so  often.  No  doubt  his  plants  fiowec  with  greater  abundance,  but  not 
BO  often  as  ours. 

The  mint  at  issue,  in  my  opinion,  Is  the  quantity  ot  water  required 
to  keep  Eucharises  lu  a  heiltby  II  iwer- producing  condition  under  diffe- 
rent tomperatare'i.  With  a  minimum  of  Iti"  they,  according  to  Hr. 
Pettigrew,  will  require  a  grettor  quantity  of  wat^r,  but  withamioimam  . 
under  61)°  we  maintain  it  is  wise  treatment  to  keep  them  very  much 
drier  than  recommended  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  I  shall  be  vtry  glKl  to 
hear  what  are  his  views  on  this  point.  As  1  am  afraid  there  are  more 
gardeners  who  have  a  limite.1  supply  ot  heat  th»n  otherwise  who  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  anJ  flower  Euc:hariiiea,  I  hope  they  will  be  careful  how 
they  read  articles  oo  Eucharis  culture,  and  not  give  plenty  of  water 
unless  this  can  be  supplemented  by  plenty  of  heaL — k.  H&aoABT. 


KITCEEN  GARDES. 
A  Late  Spbiko. — M^ny  are  alreaily  predicting  this,and  the  weather 
in  February  eneourages  this  impression.  It  has  beeti  the  most  severe 
February  experienced  for  many  years  It  is  not,  however,  a  genial 
February  that  liriogs  f'jrwatd  early  vegetables.  Neither  does  March 
iuflnence  them  much,  but  a  givxl  April  anil  a  fine  May  are  most' 
importaut.  We  therefore  feel  little  coooern  as  yet  about  the  ireather, 
and  advise  open-air  operations  to  bi:  delayed,  but  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  pushed  forward  un.ler  protection,  and  if  good  supplies  of 
young  plants  are  ready  fur  taming  oat  when  the  weather  becomes 
favourable  tbe  results  wUl  be  tar  mire  satisfactory  than  are  obtainable 
by  early  planting  and  sowing  In  unfavourable  weather  in  the  open. 

Pbab  fob  Plastinh  Out. -Our  December-sown  Peas  are  at  a 
istandstill.  They  are  later  than  usual,  and  our  first  crop  will  now  be 
L secured  from  plants  sown  under  prate<AkHi.  Hiny  attempts  are  made  to 
raise  Peas  in  thisway,  buttbey  are-not  all  succesaful.'  -A  common  canae' 
lOf  fmllurc  is  sowing  too  early  and  raising  them  in  too  much  beat. 
iPeas  raised  under  ptoteclioit  oanoot  be  planted  out  with  safety  nntil 
itba  first  week  in  April,  and  if  tbe  seed  la  sown  in  the  second  week  in  ' 
iMarch  the  ^ants  will  be  from -4  inches  toft  inches- high  intiueeor 
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four  weeks  at  most.  This  is  a  suitable  height,  and  if  upright  and 
sturdy  they  will  grow  away  much  more  freely  than  if  raised  in 
January  or  February  and  grown  under  protection  until  a  f<?ot  or  more 
in  height  and  spindly.  Where  3-inch  pots  are  plentiful  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  them.  Half  fill  the  pot<%  with  rich  soil,  make  this  firm,  then 
place  ten  or  twelve  seeds  on  it,  and  fill  up  with  more  soil.  Place  them 
m  a  temperature  of  65°,  keep  them  near  the  glass  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  show,  give  water  and  air  freely,  and  by  April  each  pot  will  be  full  of 
roots  and  good  robust  plants  to  turn  out  and  place  at  a  distance  of 
10  inches  or  1  foot  apart.  We  have  never  any  failure  with  our  indoor- 
raised  Peas  if  treatal  in  this  way,  and  they  never  receive  a  check  at 
planting  time  in  either  root  or  bianc);i,  and  this  is  greatl v  in  their  favour. 
reas  may  also  be  raised  in  turves  and  troughs,  but  the  pots  are  most 
convenient. 

KiDX^BY  Beans. — These  are  amongst  the  most  yaluable  of  all  early 
Tegetables.  Their  culture  is  easy,  and  wherever  there  is  any  prospect  of 
vegetables  being  scarce  in  April  or  May  they  should  be  'sown  largely. 
They  will  now  fruit  in.seven  weeks  after  sowing.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
treating  them  than  to  sow  the  seed  in  small  pots  and  transfer  them  into 
8-inch  or  9-inch  pots  to  fruit.  They  will  germinate  in  a  few  days  in  a 
temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  and  they  will  succeed  in  this  heat  always. 
Our  earliest  sown  plants  are  now  in  pod,  and  all  plants  coming  into 
bloom  should  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure  at  the  roots,  but  do  not 
syringe  them  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  They  aie  apt  when 
gaining  maturity  to  be  affected  with  red  spider,  and  if  grown  in  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house  then  they  will  introduce  this  pest  at  a  time  it  would  do 
much  harm,  and  it  is  better  if  the  Beans  can  be  kept  away  from  any- 
thing that  is  liable  to  harbour  the  spider.  Destroy  all  plants  as  soon  as 
the  pods  have  been  secured,  and  fill  every  available  corner  with  others,  as 
they  will  be  very  acceptable  on  the  table  and  command  a  high  price  in 
the  markets. 

FOBCING  Seakalb  ist  THE  OPEN. — In  the  autumn  and  about  mid- 
winter it  is  only  those  who  have  forcing  appliances  that  can  readily 
Becare  Seakale,  but  now  everyone  who  has  roots  may  do  so,  as  its  culture 
in  the  open  will  be  a  success  from  this  time.  It  may  be  secured  in  two 
ways^one  is  quicker  than  the  other.  The  quicker  is  to  place  some  pots 
over  the  roots  as  they  grow  in  the  ground  and  pack  a  quantity  of  hot 
manure  round  the  outside  to  induce  the  crowns  to  push  up.  This  they 
will  very  soon  do  at  this  season,  and  Seakale  may  be  secured  in  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  covering  it.  Pots  are  very  convenient,  but  casks 
and  makeshifts  will  also  serve  the  purpose  so  long  as  the  manure  is  kept 
off  the  crowns  and  the  young  growths  have  room  to  develope.  The  other 
and  more  tedious  way  is  to  cover  the  crowns  with  finely  sifted  ashes 
to  a  depth  of  1  foot  or  more  and  allow  the  growths  to  push  up  through 
tbia.  The  ashes  do  not  force  it  in  any  way,  but  they  blanch  the  stems 
beautifully,  and  of  all  ways  of  securing  finely  flavoured  Seakale  this  is 
the  best. 

Mint. — Sreen  Mint  will  soon  be  in  demand,  but  it  will  be  many 
weeks  before  it  can  be  gathered  in  the  open,  and  roots  should  be  taken 
up,  placed  in  any  old  shallow  box,  and  transferred  to  some  warm  house. 
It  will  be  green  in  a  fortnight  if  grown  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  We 
have  sometimes  secured  abundance  of  Mint  in  spring  by  lifting  a  good 
"turf  of  roots  and  laying  them  down  on  the  inside  border  of  an  early 
▼inery.  If  covered  with  a  little  leaf  soil  a  Mint  bed  will  soon  be 
formed. 

Young  Vegetables.— The  Cauliflower,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  and  Celery 
plants  are  growing  apace  under  glass.  We  shall  have  a  fine  supply  of 
them  to  turn  out  when  the  weather  warrants  us  in  doi^g  so.  This  style 
of  rearing  plants  should  have  much  attention,  but  on  no  account  try  to 
*'  make  them  large  all  at  once."  They  will  not  keep  it  up  when  taken 
from  the  protectors,  and  failure  will  be  the  result.  Transplant  tnem 
Into  boxes  or  frames  in  good  time,  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  they 
are  sure  to  ^cceed.  Where  they  are  now  in  cold  frames  protect  them 
from  frost  at  night,  but  expose  them  to  the  light  and  sun  during  the 
day.  Protect  early  Potatoes  in  frames  securely.  They  are  very  easily 
injured  by  the  slightest  frost,  and  if  once  checked  they  will  never  be 

•  so  good  afterwards.  Where  Radishes  in  frames  are  very  close  together 
and  a  mass  of  leaves,  thin  them  out  carefully  that  all  that  are  left  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  bulbing.     Pull  the  weeds  from  early  Carrot 

'frames,  and  thin  the  plants  where  necessary.  We  are  protecting  ours 
nightly,  but  the  mats  are  off  during  the  day,  and  very  often  a  little 
ventilation  is  given  from  1 1  A.M.  to  2  P.M. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Vifiesjn  PoU. — These  must  sustain  no  check  through 
dryness  at  the  roots,  afford  in  p:  liquid  manure  liberally,  surfacing  the  soil 
with  rich  material,  and  if  the  roots  extend  beyond  the  pots  feed  them 
tlfere  as  well.  Secure  a  good  moisture  by  damping  available  surfaces  in 
the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  also  before  nightfall,  maintaining  a 
night  temi  erature  of  65°,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85*  with  sun  heat. 
Admit  a  little  air  at  75°,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  with  sun  heat, 
'  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  keep  it  at  85°  6r?90°.  When  the  Grapes 
.  begin  colouring  still  continue  the  atmosphere  moisture  and  feed  liberally, 
as  the  fruit  swells  considerably  after  commencing  to  colour,  and  to 
enhance  the  quality  maintain  the  temperature  named  with  sufficient 

-  Tentilation  constantly  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air. 

Houhs  Started  in  Verem  her. ^--Yines  started  early  in  that  month  will 
have  the  fruit  thinned  and  swelling  freely.  The  border  must  not  lack 
moisture,  which  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  liquid 

-  manure  materially  assisting  in  swelling  the  .berries.  It  wi^  be  a  material 


advantage  to  mulch  the  border  with  some  short  but  rather  fresh  manure^ 
or  a  few  fresh  horse  droppings  sprinkled  on  the  surface  occadonally  will 
afford  much  benefit  to  the  foliage  and  the  roots.  Maintain  a  genicd  con* 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  in  the  morning  and  at  closing  time 
or  early  in  the  afternoon.  Ventilate  early,  but  not  before  70°  to  75°  i» 
reached,  securing  with  increased  ventilation  and  sun  heat  a  temperature 
of  80°  to  85°,  closing  between  those  figures  so  as  to  husband  the  sun 
heat    At  night  60°  to  65°  is  suitable,  and  70°  to  76°  by  day  artificially. 

VhieJt  Started  in  January. —The  Vines  are  only  just  in  flower, 
having  been  retarded  by  the  severe  weather.  Secure  a  night  tempe* 
rature  of  65°  to  70°,  6°  more  for  Muscats,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially^ 
and  80°  to  85°  with  sun  heat.  Maintain  a  moderately  dry  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  ventilating  a  little  constantly.  Fertilise  all  shy  setting^ 
varieties  carefully.  Early  Vines  in  many  places  have  not  made  satis- 
factory progress  this  year,  especially  those  with  the  roots  in  cold 
borders  which  have  not  been  covered  with  fermenting  materials.  Some 
Vines  started  tardily,  and  the  bunches  show  a  tendency  to  blindness, 
some  of  them  running  to  tendrils  and  others  not  advaning  freely.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  and  a  reduced 
supply  of  moisture  for  a  short  time  may  be  oeneflcial.  Bright  sunny 
days  with  sharp  winds  may  now  be  expected.  Avoid  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  admit  air  In  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Vines  Started  Early  in  Fehrviary. — Where  breaking  into  growth 
freely  these  will  require  attention  in  disbudding  and  regulating,  stopping^ 
them  two  to  four  joints  beyond  the  bunches  according  to  the  space.  Sto]» 
the  laterals  up  to  the  fruit  at  one  joint,  or  remove  them  altogetheir 
except  from  the  two  lowest  leaves ;  those  above  the  bunches  may  be 
allowed  to  make  two  or  more  joints  before  being  pinched,  but  no  more 
foliage  should  be  encouraged  than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light* 
Remove  all  superfluous  bunches,  also  ill-shaped  bunches  of  the  free- 
setting  varieties  as  soon  as  those  that  are  the  moat  promising  for  the  crop 
can  be  determined.  Raise  the  temperature  to  60°  at  night,  65°  by  day 
from  fire  heat,  and  up  to  75°  to  80°  with  sun  heat. 

Vines  to  Afford  Fruit  in  August  and  Septeniber, — Start  the  houses 
intended  for  the  purpose  named.  Render  inside  borders  thoronghly 
moist  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure  or  water  at  a  temperatni^ 
of  80°  It  will  in  some  degree  stimulate  the  roots  and  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  fermenting  materials  to  outside  bord.rs  which  can  do  little 
good  after  this.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  damping  the 
rods  and  every  available  surface  two  or  three  times  a  day,  50°  being  a 
sufficiently  high  night  temperature,  and  65°  by  day  with  sun. 

Late  Varieties. — We  again  urge  the  importance — ^rather  necessity-^ 
of  starting  all  the  thick-skinned  varieties  without  delay,  as  a  longer 
period  of  growth  is  mostly  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  good-sized  and 
highly  finished  fruit,  and  such  as  possess  good  keeping  qualities.  Syringe 
the  rods  several  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  inoist  atmosphere  by  damp* 
ing  the  borders  every  evening.  It  is  advantageous  to  cover  the  inside 
border  with  fresh  stable  manure,  the  straw  being  shaken  out,  the 
ammonia  given  off  having  an  invigorating  tendency.  Night  temperature 
50°  to  55',  day  55°  to  60°  and  10^  to  15°  more  with  sun,  and  rather  free 
ventilation  from  65°. 

lines  from  Eyes. — Those  inserted  as  before  advised  and  alluded  to  in 
our  last  calendar,  are  now  well  rooted  and  advancing,  atid  should  be 
shifted  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  into  6  inch  size^ 
placing  them  on  shelves  over  the  hot-water  pipes  In  preference  to- 
plunging  them  In  bottom  heat.  Syringe  well  amongst  them,  and  pinch 
the  Uterals  at  the  first  leaf  unless  they  are  intended  for  planting  out 
this  season,  when  the  laterals  may  be  left  intact. 

Cut-hacks. — Vines  for  fruiting  in  pots  next  season  will  now  be  fit  for 
reducing,  repotting  in  the  same  size,  7  or  9-inch,  from  which  they  can, 
when  established,  be  transferred  to  12  or  13-inch  {wts.  If  these,  or  the 
eyes  named  in  the  proceeding  paragraph,  have  been  plunged  in  bottom 
heat,  they  may  be  returned  to  it  for  a  time,  75°  to  80°  being  suitable,  but 
otherwise  bottom  heat  is  not  necessary.  Keep  them  close  and  mode* 
rately  moist  until  they  are  established.  Train  the  canes  near  the  glass, 
as  they  cannot  have  too  much  light,  it  being  important  that  the  growth 
be  solidified  as  it  is  made.  Turfy  loam  rather  rough  with  a  fifteenth 
part  of  crushed  bones,  form  a  suitable  compost  for  Vines  in  pots.  Clean 
pots,  and  efficient  drainage  of  clean  crocks,  must  always  be  employed  in 
Vine  culture. 

FiOB. — Planted-out  Trees  Started  Early  in  the  Yvar, — Attention  must 
be  given.to  disbudding  and  stoppinar,  removing  all  the  overcrowded  shoots,, 
stopping  those  intended  to  form  well  developed  spurs  for  the  second 
crop  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  the  leading  shoots  where  there  is  space 
being  allowed  to  extend,  as  they  invariably  afford  the  finest  fruit. 
Water  the  borders  fre^^ly  with  liquid  manure  at  80°,  taking  care  not  to- 
apply  it  too  strong,  and  mulch  with  rich  compost,  which  will  attract 
the  roots  to  the  surface.  Encourage  also  the  emission  of  roots  from  the 
stem  by  placing  fibrous  pieces  of  turf  and  partially  decayed  manure  in 
contact  with  it ;  and  by  extending  the  material  outwards  a  quantity  of 
feeders  will  be  secured,  which,  if  supplied  with  warm  liquid  manure,, 
will  greatly  assist  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

Stbawbebbies  in  Pots. — ^La  Grosae  Sucrc^  as  usual  is  affording 
the  best  fruits,  one  fruit  weighing  more  than  three  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  good,  though  the  weight  per 
plant  is  not  materially  different.  Perhaps  there  is  no  prettier  fruit  for 
jellies  than  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  when  the  fruit  is  well 
thinned  it  is  of  fair  size.  All  plants  will  now  be  in  a  poaitkNi  for  ad> 
vancement  by  gentle  forcing,  or  if  not  they  should  be  brought  under 
glass  without  further  delay.    Some  may  be  advanced  by  placing  them 
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in  houses  where  there  Is  gentle  heat,  and  others  may  be  placed  in  cool 
houses  where  they  will  come  on  gradually.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
ibo  examine  the  drainage,  removing  any  moss  or  other  matter  from  the 
tinrface  of  the  soil,  and  wash  the  pots,  sarfacing  with  horse  droppings 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  which  prevents  the  soil  leaving  the  sides  of  the 
f)ots  and  encouraees  action  at  the  surface.  Until  the  trusses  are  show- 
ing it  is  well  if  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  50°  by  artificial  means, 
and  between  that  and  the  flowering  and  setting  55°  is  safe,  advancing 
to  65°  by  day  with  free  ventilation.  The  Strawberry  also  likes  plenty 
of  light  until  the  fruits  are  set,  but  afterwards  they  are  apt  to  become 
dried,  hence  they  swell  best  in  positions  where  the  sun's  rays  are  not  so 
strong  at  midday.  After  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  a  temperature  of 
'60°  to  66°  at  night,  70°  to  76°  by  day  (with  an  advance  from  sun  heat 
to  80°,  86°,  or  90°)  is  necessary,  affording  copious  supplies  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  shows  indications  ox  ripening,  when  a 
aomewhat  drier  and  more  airy  atmosphere  with  diminished  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  will  afford  large  well- swelled  fruit  of  good  flavour. 
Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  setting  is  com- 
ipleted,  removing  the  smallest  and  deformed  fruit ;  and  on  no  account 
must  there  be  insufficient  water  at  the  roots  during  the  swelling,  but 
during  flowering  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  avoiding  extremes  either 
wav.  The  chief  object  in  Strawberry  forcing  is  to  secure  an  early  and 
onbroken  supply  until  those  in  the  open  ground  come  in,  and  this  where 
there  is  a  number  of  houses  started  at  intervals  will  admit  of  its  being 
done  without  much  trouble  or  change  of  plants,  whilst  in  others  some 
tact  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements. 

PLANT  H0USE3. 

Tree  Camatimis. — To  obtain  plants  for  flowering  next  autumn  and 
Winter  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once.  To  insare  their  striking 
Vith  certainty  select  short-jointed,  sturdy  growths  from  plants  that 
bave  been  in  a  cool,  airy  structure.  Cuttings  from  plants  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  are  almost  certain  to  damp.  Carnations 
^root  readily  if  the  cuttings  are  good.  They  may  either  be  inserted  singly 
ia  sandy  soil  in  small  pots,  or  a  number  may  be  inserted  together  in 
iaiger  pots  or  pans ;  in  either  case  they  should  be  covered  with  bell- 
jglfliases,  or  placed  under  bandlights  that  can  be  rendered  airtight.  In 
inaking  the  cuttings  a  clean  cut  only  is  needed  at  the  base,  none  of  the 
foliage  need  be  removed.  Give  a  good  watering  after  insertion,  and 
plunge  where  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  given,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  structure  is  not  lower  than  60°  at  night.  When  numerous  cuttings 
Are  inserted  together,  pot  them  singly  directly  they  are  rooted,,  and  grow 
them  afterwards  in  the  same  temperature  for  a  fortnight,  then  gradually 
tiarden  them  until  they  will  bear  cool  treatment^  In  the  process  of 
hardening  be  careful  not  to  check  them. 

Richardia  athiopisa. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of 
these  for  another  year,  all  the  small  suckers  may  be  carefully  removed 
irom  the  base.  If  possible,  remove  them  with  a  portion  of  root  attached. 
This  cannot  always  be  done  without  turning  out  the  plants  and  carefully 
dividing  them.  With  care,  however,  many  can  be  taken  with  a  portion 
of  root.  These,  if  inserted  in  small  pots,  will  soon  advance  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  When  well  rooted  they 
lean  be  placed  into  6-inch  pots  and  be  grown  perfectly  cool  until  the  end 
\yt  May,  when  they  can  be  planted  outside.  These  plants  will  during 
the  season  attain  an  enormous  strength  and  produce  spathes  of  large 
size  in  early  autumn.  Plants  raised  by  this  means  will  flower  long  before 
told  plants  that  are  divided  and  planted  out  about  the  same  time. 

lMantoj)hyllum4. — Where  these  are  grown  for  decoration  in  from 
^  to  8-inch  pots  they  should  be  repotted  annually  to  keep  them  in  pre- 
ventable condition.  If  this  is  not  done  they  become  crowded  with 
toots  and  lift  themselves  out  of  their  pots.  Potting  should  be  done 
'as  the  plants  cease  flowering,  the  whole  of  the  soil  being  shaken  from  the 
Toots,  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  being  removed  as  well  as  the  suckers.  By 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  foliage  the  plants  can  he  potted  lower,  which 
adds  to  their  appearance.  If  they  possess  too  many  roots  to  allow  of 
this  being  done,  a  good  portion  of  the  lower  ones  may  be  removed. 
These  plants  are  free  rootmg,  and  if  all  the  roots  are  removed  it  does 
not  appear  to  injure  them  in  the  least.  If  placed  afterwards  in  a  warm 
Tinery  they  are  not  long  before  they  commence  rooting  f reelj  and  growing 
Tigorously.  Keep  plants  that  are  being  retarded  in  a  cool  house 
rather  dry  at  their  roots,  or  else  the  ends  of  the  foliage  will  turn 
yellow  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Injury  to  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  is  a  sure  indication  of  too  much  water  during  their  season  of 
rest.  These  plants  do  well  in  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and 
land.    The  soil  should  be  pressed  finnly  into  the  pots. 

FLOW£B  GAHDEN. 

Clematises  require  good  attention,  or  they  soon  become  matted 
together  and  unsightly.  Those  that  flower  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
which  comprise  the  Florida  and  Patens  types,  to  be  thinned  out  and 
lightly  shortened  only,  the  bloom  being  produced  from  last  season*8  wood. 
The  Jackmanni  and  lanuginosa  types  are  of  very  different  habit,  the 
bloom  being  principally  formed  on  the  current  yeJir*s  growths.  Cut 
%hese  freely  back,  or  to  within  three  or  four  joints  of  their  last  starting 
-point.  Honeysuckles,  including  the  small  Japanese  variety,  pay  for 
thinning  out  and  shortening  back.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  to  be 
<;ut  closely  back  after  flowering,  and  the  common  Jessamine  at  once, 
the  former  flowering  on  ripened  wood,  and  the  latter  on  the  newly 
jforined  growths.  Forsythia  viridissima  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  only  later  in  flowering.  Cut  these  back  after  flowering; 
;also  spur  hack  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  the  Pyrus  japonica.    Wis- 


tarias to  be  treated  somewhat  similarly  to  Pears.  Spur  back  all  long 
lateral  growths,  but  do  not  touch  the  short  spurs.  Passifloras  flower 
on  the  young  growths,  and  in  order  to  get  plQ^ty  of  these  cut  all  last 
season's  wocd  hard  back  to  the  main  branches.  Ivies  ought  to  be  kept 
closely  trimmed  in,  or  they  soon  become  unsightly.  The  stronger 
growers,  and  especially  the  common  Ivy,  may  well  have  all  the  old 
leaves  as  well  as  loose  growths  trimmed,  the  fresh  foliage  following 
being  the  most  ornamental. 
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NOTES    ON     BEES. 

INTBODUCING  A  QUEEN. 
After  the  Heposition  comes  the  still  more  important  part,  the 
introdaction  of  a  saocessor,  and  we  most  ase  every  precaation  that 
no  harm  comes  to  her  afterwards.  In  order  to  make  this  inteUi- 
gible  it  maj  be  advisable  to  reprodace  a  few  things  in  connection 
with  qneen  introduction  since  the  Ligurian  bee  was  introduced.  It 
will  still  be  remembered  by  many  how  many  failures  there  were  in 
introducing  Ligorian  queens  daring  the  time  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
at  the  head  of  bee  affairs,  and  how,  owing  to  that,  he  advised  prc- 
curing  stocks  instead  of  queens  alone.  In  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Woodbury  he  said,  "  The  only  sure  method  of  introducing  queens 
to  strange  bees  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  raising  a  suc- 
cessor/' an  opinion  I  held  from  the  first,  as  many  years  before  I  had 
a  lesson  to  my  loss  by  allowing  a  bee-master  to  kill  the  old  queens 
(of  the  first  hive  I  possessed)  and  to  introduce  the  young  queen  with- 
out ceremony.  Next  spring  my  hives  were  queenless,  and  I  was 
bee-less.  According  to  later  experiments,  which  I  never  saw  fail, 
had  he  introduced  the  dead  queen  along  with  the  living  one  the 
latter  would  have  been  safe. 

Owing  to  the  many  failures  to  introduce  alien  queens  to  native 
bees  cages  were  invented,  and  some  precautions  were  taken  to  insure 
the  safety  of  valuable  queens.    Pipe  covers  were  called  into  re- 
quisition, and  a  Mauchline  bee-keeper  described  a  cage  so  as  to 
cause  the  bees  to  fraternise  with  the  queen,  and  so  as  to  liberate 
her  in  a  quiet  mmuar.    Tha  d3soription  and  u^as  of  this  cage 
which  differs  in  no  material  way  from  the  "Raynor,"  appeared  in 
this  Journal  some  time  ago.      Shortly  after  that  appeared  "  A 
Stewarton  Bee-keeper "  gave  similar  instructions,  but  it  was  not 
until  "A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper"  took  active  steps  and  pre- 
sented large  numbers  of  these  cages  to  bee-keeping  friends  that 
their  utility  became  known.    These  cages  were  in  use  long  before 
the  Raynor  cage  was  heard  of.    Good  as  these  cages  are,  I  never 
quite  approved  of  them,  baing  selfish  a  little  of  n^y  own  invention 
"The  Safety  Cage."    It  is  used  safely  upon  the  top  of  the  hive, 
the  bee-keeper  having  at  all  times  bees  and  queen  under  his  eye, 
and  from  their  appearance  and  conduct  towards  the  queen  know 
the  time  to  liberate  when  she  will  be  well  received.    "  Felix  "  at  page 
34  speaks  highly  of  "  Alley's  "  queen  cage  on  the  grounds  of  it  having 
a  safe  retreat  for  the  queen  against  angry  bees.    Now  my  safety 
cage  possesses  a  safe  retreat  against  the  most  infuriated  bees,  while 
it  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  on  the  top  of  the  hive  until  the 
time  of  release,  and  if  desirable  she  should  be  removed  for  a  time, 
only  requires  to  be  lifted  and  put  in  the  pocket  or  in  a  warm  plaoe. 
But  while  the  queen  has  a  safe  retreat  the  cage  has  a  large  space 
covered  with  gauze,  where  many  bees  can  fraternise,  and  if  a  bit  of 
honeycomb  is  taken  from  the  hive  she  is  to  be  introduced  to  and 
put  in  the  cage  it  will  give  the  queen   an   odour  more  accept- 
able to  the  bees  than  anything  else.    Several  of  these  cages  were 
sent  to  the  first  Crystal  PaUce  Bee  and  Honey  Show  along  with 
the  other  intended  exhibits,  but  like  them  shared  the  same  fate— * 
"  exclusion." 

After  the  cages  many  plans  were  tried  to  insure  safe  intro- 
daction. One  person  deprived  the  bees  of  their  queen,  then  the 
moment  the  commotion  commenced  the  bees  were  confined,  the 
top  of  the  hive  was  laid  bare,  and  a  cloth  was  thrown  over  it. 
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When  the  bees  in  this  state  had  become  frantic,  the  qaeen  was 
introdnoed  from  under  a  comer  of  the  doth.  After  another 
minnte's  confinement  the  cloth  was  taken  away  and  the  hive 
covered,  and  when  I  saw  the  operator  in  1863,  he  informed  me 
that  he  never  had  a  single  failure.  At  the  same  date  I  deposed 
the  queen,  then  after  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  suspected 
she  was  roughly  treated,  I  carried  the  hive  within  doors,  after 
confining  the  bees,  placing  a  beU-glass  on  the  top  where  they 
could  ascend.  On  fiiMling  their  doorway  dosed  against  them  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  pacify  the  bees,  the  hive  was  restored  to  its 
stand,  and  in  the  cases  so  treated  I  never  had  a  failure.  The  most 
effectual  plan,  and  the  only  one  I  would  recommend  where  a  valu- 
able queen  is  at  stake,  is  to  remove  the  queen  regnant,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  days  remove  about  midday  every  queen  cell,  then 
after  a  few  hours  place  the  queen  in  a  safety  cage,  and  in  most 
eases  she  may  be  liberated  shortly  after  sunset,  the  quietest  time 
for  bees  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  is  safer  to  let 
her  remain  in  the  cage  for  at  least  thirty  hours.  When  alien 
queens  are  introduced  into  a  hive  containing  eggs  or  larvsB  there  is 
a  chance  that  royal  cells  may  be  raised  and  the  newly  introduced 
queen  deposed,  or  she  may  be  encased  and  so  mutilated  that  she 
will  be  dethroned  shortly  after  a  seemingly  safe  introduction.  I 
could  give  numerous  cases  of  failure  after  every  precaution  had 
been  taken,  as  well  as  numerous  successes  where  queens  had  been 
introduced  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  but  I  will  close  with  the 
following  statements  and  queries  concerning  Simmins'  method  of 
direct  introduction. 

At  page  74  "Felix"  mentions  four  points  in  Simmins'  plan 
necessary  for  safe  introduction,  but  there  is  only  one  of  these, 
No,  2,  that  is  new — ^viz.,  "  Confinement  of  queen  alone  and  without 
food  for  thirty  minutes  previous  to  introduction.'*  Will  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  not  suffice  ?  What  are  the  advantages  gained  by 
keeping  her  alone  and  without  food  ?  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  odour  about  the  queen  I  fear  that  will  not  be 
effected,  as  keeping  her  fasting  thirty  minutes  will  not  remove 
the  odour,  which  is  very  strong  and  fixed.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thirty  minutes'  fasting  is  the  key  to  successful  intro- 
duction without  the  discoverer  knowing  the  occult  influence  therein, 
we  must  accept  the  discovery  as  it  is  giyen  without  asking  questions 
or  criticising  in  any  way.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  boast  of  its 
success.  In  .one  case,  where  a  queen  with  directions  came  from 
lir.  Simmins,  the  queen  was  at  first  well  received,  but  afterwards 
encased.  I  obeyed  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Simmins  to  the 
letter,  except  in  examining  the  hive  an  hour  after  the  queen  was 
introduced  instead  of  forty-eight  hours,  which  if  I  had  not  done, 
I  fear  if  the  queen  was  not  killed  she  would  have  been  mutilated, 
and  so  doomed  to  destruction  at  a  time  unsuitable  to  bees  and 
bee-master.  Notwithstanding  my  failure,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Simmins 
will  be  able  to  remove  my  unbdief ,  and  if  so,  no  one  will  more 
readily  accord  him  the  praise  due  as  a  public  benefactor,  which,  if 
successful  in  but  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  well  deserve. — 
A  Lanaseshibb  Bee-keepeb. 


IMPROVING  BEES  AND  PROFITABLE   BEE-KEEPING. 

Fboh  time  to  time  articles  appear  in.  the  bee  joamala  on  this  subject, 
setting  forth  the  desirability  of  improving  the  races  of  bees,  but 
everyone  advises  "  judicious  crossing  "  as  the  only  proper  way.  Becently 
the  British  Bee  Journal  has  had  some  elaborate  articles  on  the  matter, 
all  of  which  indicate  a  hapless  "  groping  in  the  dark."  In  this  article 
I  propose  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  for  be  it  remembered  all  the 
races  of  bees  in  cultivation  are  really  and  truly  wild  ones,  and  nrobably 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  coming  bee  that  the  wolf  does  to  the  sheep 
dog.  I  feel  constrained  to  write  this  because  I  consider  the  present 
modes  of  rearing  bees  are  those  calculated  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect  to  what  is  desired.  All  wild  animals  seem  pre-eminently  designed 
by  Nature  to  maintain  their  own  existence.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  every  animal,  as  well  as  every  plant  now  used  in  the  service  of 
man,  originated  from  wild  progenitors.  The  beginning  of  all  these 
things  is  so  remote  there  is  no  tracing  them.  Certain  it  is  the  first 
breeders  had  no  foreign  blood  to  cross  them  with,  and  had  to  rely  solely 
on  feeding,  selecting,  training,  and  cultivating,  as  the  only  means— and 
a  most  powerful  means,  as  all  know  who  have  well  studied  the  subject. 


Let  Us  conMder  these  points  in  connection  with  the  impsovement  of 
bees.  When  they  are  left  to  them^lves  the  old  queen  leads  off  the 
majority  of  the  bees  in  -the  shape  of  a  first  swarm ;  the  hive  isi 
depopulated,  thus  reducing  the  temperature  with  fewer  bees  to  feed  and 
attend  to  the  young  queens  ;  therefore  the  successor  is  not  improved.. 
Some  will  say  this  i%  the  way  of  Nature.  Yes,  but  I  know  no  instanoer- 
where  Nature  steps  in  to  do  what  she  has  designed  man  to  da  Then 
there  is  nothing  very  ^  natural "  about  the  modem  frame  hive  and  the 
crate  of  sectious  on  the  top  when  a  swarm  leaves.  Let  us  just 
consider  how  oueens  are  dow  reared  by  the  host  of  breeders,  all  of  whom 
claim  to  breea  from  *'  selected  '*  stock,  reared  under  the  ^  swarming 
impulse.'*  But  every  one  of  these  cuts  the  cells  out,  and  either 
hatches  them  in  a  nursery  or  nucleus ;  and  1  defy  anyone  to  cut  a  cell 
out  without  chilling  it.  The  natural  temperature  of  a  hive  is  from  96^ 
to  98"^,  while  outside  it  is  rarely  over  80°  in  the  shade,  of tener  60^  to  66*V 
To  chill  a  cell  is  to  stop  its  development,  often  retarding  the  queen's 
hatching  two  days,  or  even  more.  To  keep  her  In  a  nursery  or  nucleus 
is  to  further  weaken  her,  bees  being  eza!ctly  like  chickens— viz.,  they 
must  be  well  "  brooded  "  during  the  first  days  of  their  wing  state.  The 
point  1  am  here  contending  for  can  be  tested  by  anyone  in  Uie  following 
way.  Take  a  frame  of  new-laid  eggs  from  some  yellqw  queen  and  put 
it  in  a  bl&ck  stock  to  be  develop^  On  the  fifteenth  day,  or  eighteen 
days  from  the  eggs  being  laid,  remove  it  and  keep  it  out  of  the  hive 
until  it  is  quite  cold — ^say  for  two  hours  with  a  temperature  of  66°,  then 
return  it  for  the  bees  to  hatch  out.  They  will  all  do  so,  but  not  a  yellow 
banded  bee  will  be  found  in  the  hive  twenty-one  days  hence,  and  few  at 
seven  days.  The  same  results  will  follow  if  eggs  from  a  black  queen  are 
treated  the  same  way  in  a  yellow-banded  stock.  This  experiment  is 
exactly  the  same  as  is  followed  by  thousands  of  bee-keepers  in  manipu- 
lating their  stocks,  and  then  they  wonder  that  their  bees  do  not  succeed 
better.  It  is  also  similar  to  the  way  most  queens  are  reared — ^viz.,  the 
cells  are  cut  out  just  at  the  critiod  moment.  They  are  chilled  before 
they  can  be  grafted  into  another  stock,  hence  there  is  a  weak  queen,  one 
that  is  worse  than  worthless,  as  she  is  too  often  used  for  breedlng^ 
purposes  by  her  purchaser. 

What  we  want  in  the ''  coming  bee  "  is  greater  strength  and  greater 
vitality.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  these  we  shall  find  we  have  better 
honey- gatherers  and  much  stronger  stocks.  We  want  our  bees  to  be 
stronger  on  the  wing  and  longer  lived,  also  extra  prolific,  but  not  simply 
of  extra  size.  We  also  want  them  as  easy  to  manage  as  possible.  Itt 
connection  with  this  point  the  fiercer  they  are  the  better,  so  long  as  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  handled  without  fear  of  attack. 

For  years  I  have  closely  studied  this  question,  and  by  rearing  queens 
from  the  egg  in  full  stocks  and  never  attempting  to  cut  out  the  queen 
cells,  I  have  reared  some  splendid  queens  in  my  time,  which  would 
keep  14  to  16  square  feet  of  combs  solid  full  of  brood  on  both  sides^ 
yet  it  has  been  questioned  lately  in  the  B,  B.  •T'.  if  it  is  possible  for 
queens  to  fill  10  square  feet  of  comb  with  eggs.  These  queens  when  in 
full  laying  order  were  2  inches  long,  but  not  very  thidc,  and  could  mn 
about  as  quickly  as  spidera  Their  bees  also  were  stronger,  better  honey 
gatherers,  longer  lived,  resisted  the  winter  better,  and  came  out  In  the 
spring  as  strong  as  they  were  in  the  autumn,  thus  giving  stocks  capable 
of  storing  surplus  honey  from  the  early  fruit  blossoms. 

These  advantages  were  gained  solely  by  breeding  the  queens  welJL 
but  as  it  took  a  full  month  to  rear  and  have  such  a  queen  laying,  ana 
often  they  did  not  lay  for  two  months,  such  queens  were  very  expen- 
sive. I  have  tried  and  thought  of  many  plans  by  which  I  could  &:et  a 
multitude  o|  queens  from  one  stock.  My  ''  Hallamshire  law  "  of  direct 
queen  introduction  enabled  me  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  queen'a 
hatching.to  the  hour,  but  this  did  not  give  me  the  necessary  ^Ml>rood* 
ing  "  so  essential  to  success.  Then  I  thought  of  catching  the  old  queen 
as  she  led  off  a  first  swarm,  and  with  a  few  of  the  bees  making  a  small 
swarm  or  nucleus,  and  returning  the  rest  of  the  bees  to  await  their 
swarming  in  eight  or  nine  days  in  the  nature  of  a  cast.  By  this  plan  I 
should  have  several  well-bred  queens  which,  with  a  good  proportion  of 
the  bees,  could  be  formed  into  nuclei,  cutting  up  the  stock  hive  on  pur- 
pose. The  stock  also  could  be  much  improvol  by  breeding,  and  a  num- 
ber of  virgin  queens  could  also  be  had  for  distribution.  This  is  a  plan 
I  can  safely  recommend  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  improve  his  stock.  It 
is  infinitely  better  than  any  **  cell  cutting  "  system,  though  1  cannot  see 
how  a  person  rearing  queens  for  sale  can  profitably  employ  it  at  the 
prices  queens  are  now  sold  for.  Two  lots  of  queens  from  one  mother 
would  be  as  many  as  he  would  get  in  the  season.  Then  there  is  watch- 
ing for  the  swarms,  and  the  risk  of  losing  one,  which,  with  other  diffi- 
culties, would  make  the  system  impossible  to^him. 

Early  last  spring  1  noticed  that  my  stock  of  Punic  bees  showecF 
signs  of  swarmmg,  I  opened  It  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  when  1 
noticed  something  peculiar.  After  carefully  thinkinff  the  matter  over 
1  at  once  began  experiments  on  a  stock  of  Cyprians,  the  queen  of  which 
was  an  imported  one.  Judge  of  my  delight  at  finding  there  was  verv 
much  more  to  learn,  that  I  could  get  hundreds  of  queens  from  one  st^k 
all  reared  from  the  egg,  that  the  queens  were  first  kept  imprisoned  and 
fed  in  their  cells  for  two  days  or  more,  and  when  they  hatched  out  they 
were  not  allowed  to  kill  one  another.  Nor  was  this  iJl ;  1  could  obtain  a- 
batch  of  such  queens  every  week  from  one  stock  even  while  they  had 
a  reigning  queen.  I  carried  out  the  experiments  during  the  whole 
season,  rearing  all  kinds  of  queens,  and  so  superior  were  they  that  after 
they  began  to  lay  I  tossed  them  into  the  air,  when  they  flew  about  as 
quickly  as  drones.  This  is  safe  to  do  with  young  queens  just  begibning- 
to  lay,  as  they  recognise  or  remember  their  hive,  and  make  for  it,  while 
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vVery queen TMred in  anacIeaB,ortbe  "cell cutting"  andnnTMrTsyslwiis, 
«Duld  not  &j  tA  all.  This  Bjstem  of  tasting  tbe  qaeens  I  oonaider  the 
most  valuable  of  any,  m  a1!  the  musclM  oE  Che  bee  are  in  tbe  thorax,  to 
which  both  the  le^  an'l  wings  are  attached,  and  by  fcetting  tbe  queena 
woighted  with  eiga  and  notiog  their  powers  of  flight  we  can  judge  very 
well  as  to  what  her  offspring  will  be,  and  when  a  queen  rearer  1b  breed- 
ing hundreds  of  queens  he  can  select  tbe  best  to  keep  himself  for  stock. 
It  will  be  seen  that  my  theory  for  producing  the  coming  bee  is  to  breed 
for  muscle,  and  I  give  the  means  of  judging  of  it  in  the  queen  instead 
of  waiting  to  see  it  in  her  offspring. 

In  the  preceding  I  have  not  touched  on  cross-breeding.  I  would 
first  of  all  ImproTe  the  eiistlnf;  races.  When  we  begin  crosalng  we  do 
not  always  ha^e  a  blending  of  the  two  races.  It  is  often  mora  of  one 
than  another  ;  often  tiie  cross  shows  trait*  belonging  to  neither  of  their 
fint  parents,  termed  sports.  These,  if  good,  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding  through  several  generations  may  be  fited,  in  which  case  we 
procure  a  new  breed,  bat  to  secure  all  these  me  must  have  our  drones 
quite  under  controL  Some  say  we  cannot  do  thla  I  think  we  can  ;  at 
least,  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  for  several  yeara.  The  plan  vi-as  picked 
ap  through  a  neighbour  200  yards. off  keeping  Italians  while  I  kept 
blocks.  His  youQg  qaeens  always  mated  with  mj  block  drones,  whue 
none  otmy  qneeos  mated  with  his  drones.  I  begged  a  place  of  drone 
brood  from  him  and  put  it  in  011&  of  mv  hives,  and  when  the  drones 
began  flying  my  young  queens  mated  with  them,  though  block  drones 
were  mncb  more  nnmerous.  T bis  led  me  to  study  the  physical  geography 
between  his  apiary  and  mine,  which  has  led  me  to  form  a  certain 
theory  on  the  matter,  which  I  must  further  test  before  making  public  ; 
this  I  hope  to  do  on  a  pretty  large  scale  in  the  coming  seaaoo. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  we  are  on  the  eve  o£  qnite  a 
new  practice.  Before  long  there  will  be  men  devoting  their  whole 
energies  to  tbe  breeding  and  imprnvement  of  bees.  Bee-keepers  will 
send  to  them  everv  Bpriug  for  virgin  queens.  Tbey  could  be  said. 
canriage  paid,  safe  delivery  and  introduction  guaranteed,  by  odd  ones 
at  2s.  6d.  each,  bred  and  selected  in  tbe  way  1  have  described,  and 
yield  a  good  profit  to  tbe  breeder.  These  the  following  season  wpnld  be 
oroducing  improved  drones,  perhaps  long  before  any  other  droaes  were 
flying  in  tbe  district ;  a  nucleus  could  be  made,  and  another  virgin 
queen  boneht  and  ^1"=°  t"  it-  ^^'hen  ahe  began  to  lay  the  old  queen 
could  bo  dothroQcl,  and  the  nuclem  with  the  young  one  united  to  the 
old  stock  hive.  Young  queens  rarely  lay  drone  ega:s  or  lead  off  a  swarm 
in  their  first  season  ;  therefore  tbe  stock  will  always  be  strong,  will 
never,  or  rarely,  swarm,  anil  will  always  have  a  young  queen. 

With  well-bred  queens  at  the  price  I  have  named  it  will  pay  no  one 
to  rear  his  own,  and  here  if  will  be  noted  I  have  given  a  new  name, 
■"  Swarming  81  stem,"  in  which  a  young  qooen  always  heads  the  slock, 
and  few  or  no  drones  are  reared.  Nearly  all  the  other  systems  leave 
an  old  worn-out  qneen  after  the  first  season,  or  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  manipulation,  which,  if  valued  at  6d.  per  hour,  would  leave 
no  profit  after  de  iueting  eipenw*  :  also  no  spare  hive  are  required,  and 
no  bees  will  either  have  to  be  bought  or  sold  in  tbo  fall.— A  IlAtLAW- 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  EECEITED. 

Chadboni,  Coldwell,  *;  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London.— 
LUl  nf  Laws  SftiOfrt. 

J.  J.  Jensen  &  Co.,  109,  Fenchureh  Street,  London.— /"amji J (r?  aatl 
Prin  Lift  of  Gvamit,  jf". 


•0°  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
EDrroB"or  to"THE  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  tbe  Btaff  often  remain  tinopened  un- 
ftvoi^blj.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privttely 
to  anj  of  onr  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustiGoble  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  ou  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  qnestions  at  once.  All 
.  artidee  intended  for  insertiou  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannct  reply  to  questions  through  the 
poet,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 


Henslow'a  "  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms,"  published  by  Qroombrldgo, 
price  is.,  will  salt  you  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  Johnson's  "Cottage  G-ardenera' 
nictionflif,"  published    at     this    office,  price    Ts.    Gd.,   bj    post    6s. 


{E.  S.  />.).— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  "  Select  Fdms  and  Lycopoda,"  published 

at  Hslloway,  contains  the  information  you  require. 

Tbe  Bulb  Mite  (ir.  /.).— Tbe  bulbs  are  serioosly  Infested  with  the 
bulb  mite,  but  there  are  also  several  other  insects  which  seem  to  be 
nimilar  to  those  often  found  in  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  cure  is 
not  hopeless,  as  you  will  see  by  Mr,  Beckett's  notes  in  another  column. 

r«nii  and  BaMlei  (£.  //.). — We  do  not  know  a  Fern  which 
possesses  tbe  peculiarity  men Ci.Dned  by  yon,  bat  we  have  sent  your  letter 
to  an  experienced  grower,  who  may  furnish  some  laformatioo  oa  the 

Daatrojlnr  Anta  (J.  W.  .V.), — Numerous  modes  of  trapping  and 
destroying  ants  have  been  described  iu  this  Journal,  and  jou  will  find 
several  letters  from  correspondcats  on  this  aubject  on  rage  U7,  February 
2(tb.  1887. 

Vlplnr  for  Oreenbonia  (.1.  li.  C). — Your  statement  is  insuffi- 
cient. You  do  not  even  say  whether  the  house  is  a  span-roof  or  lean-to. 
Please  give  its  height,  length,  and  width,  indicating  the  glass  exposure ; 
also  repeat  your  question,  and  it  shall  be  answered. 

Cineraria  Blooma  (_Il.  C.}. — It  fs  not  necessary  to  publish  your 
letter,  as  the  remark  alluded  to  had  no  reference  to  yourself.  We  are 
glad  to  recognise  superior  productions,  and  to  give  the  growers  credit  for 
their  work,  but  do  not  Covet  boies  filled  with  onlinary  varieties  sent 
with  the  object  of  advertising  some  wonderful  "strain."  A  correspon- 
dent, "  \V.  W."  has  sent  us  some  trusses,  but  withholds  his  name,  and 
we  can  only  say  they  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  the  flowers  being 
much  curled  and  withered  through  lock  of  damp  packing  material  for 
keeping  them  fresh  in  transit. 

Vmnlnr  Boaea  (.Vor/re). — All  that  yon  can  do  to  preserve  the 
centre  bud  or  main  fiower  oa  the  stem  is  lo  disbud.  But  this  will  not  be 
needed  to  such  a  large  extent  if  you  prune  closely  the  weak  growths  and 
leave  the  strong  ones  longer,  say  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  length. 
These,  if  laid  horizontally  or  pegged  ne^r  the  surface  of  the  ground,  will 
give  you  more  than  three  times  tbe  quantity  of  Rosea  that  you  are  now 
having  under  a  moderately  close  system  of  pruning.  When  quality 
alone  is  tbe  object  aimed  at,  It  can  ouly  be  attained  by  close  pruning  and 
disbudding  freely. 

&>p*r»riia  plnmoiBS  (_J.  C.  Hurry'). — The  most  certain  method 
of  propagation  is  the  division  of  the  crowns.  This  is  best  effected  just 
before  growth  commences.  Small  pieces  taken  off  with  the  roots 
attached  are  not  long,  if  placed  in  a  warm  house,  before  they  are  estab- 
lished and  growing  freely.  This  variety  flowers  and  sets  Its  fruit  freely 
when  well  establUlied  and  grown  under  tbe  Influence  of  light  and  air. 
■\Ve  have  no  doubt  that  the  berries  would  germinate  freely,  although 
we  have  never  raised  yoUng  plants  by  this  method  A.  tenuissimus, 
which  Is  not  infrequently  seen  under  the  name  of  plumosus,  may  be 
increased  by  striking  tbe  upright  growths. 

Tomatoes,  Cnounb era,  and  Xeloni  aniler  Vlnsa  (f.  J.y. — 
You  cannot  grow  ettlier  of  them  Batinfactorily  under  your  Vines,  which 
would  shade  them  too  much.  Tomatoes  require  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
HeloDS  full  light,  and  although  Cucumbers  are  benefited  by  slight  shade 
tbe  foliage  of  the  Vines  would  pro'e  too  heavy  tor  them  to  give  yon  any 
satisfaction.  You  could  ripen  Tomatoes  In  pots  under  the  Vines  pro- 
viding yiu  had  the  fruit  set  in  nnmc  oth^r  position  where  the  plants 
enjoyed  fall  sunshine  with  plentv  of  air.  Vou  could  grow  Adiantums 
and  other  Ferns  successfully  und'or  vour  Vines.  RicharJiasare  referred 
to  in  another  column,  and  a  very  aimnle  and  successful  method  of  cul- 
ture was  described  on  page  IfiJ  last  week  ;  another  equally  simple  and 
good  awaits  publication. 

Vrotaata  at  Uiowa  (^hUkihitur). — There  is  a  clause  la  most 
scbednles,  and  ought  to  be  in  all,  to  the  effect  that  no  protest  can  be 
entertained  if  not  made  in  writing  to  the  secretary  by  a  stipulated  time, 
say  2  or  3  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  show,  and  while  the  jnd .  es  are  stilt  In 
attendance  to  examine  with  the  ofBcials  any  class  in  which  the  awards 
are  allegal  to  have  been  made  erroneously.  J  idges  are  quite  ready  to 
do  this,  as  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  them  to  whom  the  priics  are  awarded, 
their  whole  object  being  to  do  justice.  It  Is  useless  and  wonte  for  ex- 
hibitors lo  enter  objections  to  awards  months  after  a  show,  because 
nothing  can  be  altered  then,  but  meetings  are  disturbed,  and  cont«n- 
tiors  often  provoked  where  harmony  ought  to  prevail.  Those  who  act 
as  descrtbed  simply  afford  evidence  of  their  own  neglect  of  duty  In  not 
having  objected  to  the  awards  at  the  proper  time. 

Varlonf  (J.  d.}.— Tbe  top  R  or  4  inches  dug  from  a  pasture  or  road 
side  where  grass  grows  elowly  and  well,  and  stacked  till  the  grass  decays 
results  in  turfy  loam,  the  nature  of  the  soil  governing  its  quality.  It 
should  neither  be  very  suidy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  stiff  clay  on  the 
other.  It  is  good  when  a  few  Buttercups  and  plenty  of  Clover  grow 
in  the  pasture.  lialf  of  this  or  a  little  more,  the  remaining  portion  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  leaf  moulil,  manure  so  far  decayed  and  dried 
that  it  can  be  rubbed  through  a  wire  sieve  J-Inch  mesh,  and  wood  ashes 
or  crushed  charcoal,  with  a  da^h  .o|  sand  Is  a  suitable  mixture  tor 
Fuchsias,  -  Pelargoninms  and  softwooded  plants  generally.  Spring, 
when  fresh  growth  is  commencing,  is  a  good  time  for  potting.  Decayed 
leaves  and  silt  from  a  wet  ditch  are  not  suitable  for  your  purpose.  Leaf 
sod  is  made  from  leitcs  that  decay  by  exp(«ure  in  the  open  air.  Those 
you  mention  are  ton  dry.  Oood  leaf  mould  oan  be  scraped  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  plantations  and  from  hedge  bottoms,  not  from 
wet  ditches.  Cauliflowers  an  I  Cabbi^  plants  raised  now  in  good  nil 
and  a  sheltered  position  would,  if  well  grown,  be  ready  for  catting  ia 
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Atj^nst.  If  TOO  BOW  in  the  frame  the  eash  must  be  drawn  off  except  in 
very  cold  and  inclementweBtber;  If  kept  close  the  plants  will  be  weak 
and  tond-r.  Sow  thinly.  It  the  plants  are  an  inch  aanniSer  when  they 
appear  they  will  be  qnite  olose  enoagh,  and  If  much  closer  thia  them 
promptly,  dnsting  the  others  with  soot  occasfonBllj    if  Blnga   attack 

OMineUte  Varatah  (IF.  //.)■—**  ^sy  l"*  *"''  ^J  *''*  io*'^<'»' 
tion  under  "  Names  of  Plants,"  we  only  undertake  to  name  Hpeoies  of 

tlantfl,  not  TOiletiea  that  havB  originated  froni  seed  and  termed  ftorists 
owers.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  pt  every  thousand  Camellias 
grown  in  gardens  are  varietiea  of  the  nature  irtdtcated,  and  If  we  were 
to  undertake  to  name  Ihem  we  should  be  innndated  with  blooms,  and 
besides,  many  allcKed  varieties  are  known  Under  different  names,  and 
aome  of  the  flowers  too  closely  resemble  each  other  to  be  named  with 
accuracy,  or  without  actual  comparison  with  otliera  in  a  large  collection. 
As  one  of  the  two  blooms  yon  send  is  so  dlatioct,  and  as  the  owner  of 
the  plant  is  under  the  impression  it  «  the  only  one  in  this  country 
because  bis  father  f  roporlod  it  forty  years  ago,  we  have  no  hesitation  In 
making  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  give  the  name  of  the  variety  in 
order  to  show  that  it  has  been  grown  in  England  more  than  forty  years, 
and  is  still  grown,  though  plants  are  perhaps  not  so  numerous  m 
formerly.  The  rich  red  Waratab,  with  its  broad  guard  petals  and 
cnshioned  centre,  is  also  known  as  Anemonitiora.  It  is  a  "anety  of 
C.  japonioa.  There  are  several  forms  with  Anemone  or  Hollyhock 
BhB[ed  flowers  of  different  colou-  s,  hut  the  red  one  is  the  original,  hence 
Is  known  as  the  Old  Waratah.  We  have  known  this  variety  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  find  it  in  a  nurseryman's  catalogue  seventy  years 
old.  We  have  a  flower  before  us  exactly  like  yours,  but  from  a  plant 
now  flowering  in  a  garden  in  the  midland  counties,  and  we  know  of 
others.    The  striped  variety  Is  probably  caryophjllloides. 

ftwawni.  for  cattinK  C^'  ^'  ■*.)■— The  following  are  suitable  for 
the  purpoee-*ome  for  bonqnets  and  small  vases,  others  for  larger  recep- 
tades:— Aspernla  aiurea  setoaa,  blue,  1  foot;  Calliopflis  in  variety, 
yellow  and  brown,  2  feet ;  Candytufts,  white,  carmine,  and  purple, 
1  foot ;  Catcbfly  {Lbbers),  pink,  1  toot ;  Centaurea  Cyanus  (Com- 
flowere),  blue,  also  in  lighter  colours,  IJ  foot  ;  Centranthus  macrosipbon, 
red,  1  foot;  Chrysanthemums,  carinatara  and  ooronarium  varieties, 
yellow,  white,  and  crimson,  \\  foot ;  Collinstas,  blue  and  white,  1  foot ; 
Collomift  eoccinea,  red,  1  foot ;  dwarf  Contolvaluses,  blue  and  various 
colours,  1  foot ;  Erysimums,  orange  and  yellow,  IJ  foot ;  EschscholMias, 
orange  and  yelloifc  1  foot ;  Godetiae,  crimson,  rose,  and  white,  IJ  fool ; 
Gypeophilas,  white  and  pink,  producing  grsceful  spraTs,  2  feet ;  Kaul- 
fumia  amelloides,  bine,  1  foot ;  Love-lies- Bleeding,  drooping  crimson 
tails,  2  feet ;  Lupinns  nanus,  blue  and  wiite,  1  foot,  taller  varieties  in 
different  colours,  2  feet ;  Larkspurs,  IJ  to  3  feet ;  Malope  grandiflora, 
criinBOD,3teet;  Mignonette,  familiar  to  all ;  Nigellas  (Love -in-a- Mist), 
white  and  like,  iJ  toot ;  Prince's  Feather,  crimsoft  plumes,  3  feet ; 
Senecios,  crimson  and  purple,  1  foot ;  Sweet  Scabious,  biennials,  though 
flowering  freely  as  annuaU,  various,  U  foot ;  Sweet  Sultan,  _yellow, 
white,  and  lilac,!*  foot;  Bweet  Aljanm,  1  foot ;  Sweat  Peas,  various,  *-B 
feet;  Venus' Looting.gUes,  blue, i loot;  Miniature  Sanfiower,  yellow, 
4  feet  Cut  flowers  of  thofo  are  suitable  for  room  adomuient,  and  some 
of  them,  Mignonette  and  dwarf  Convolvuluses  for  instance,  will  be  toand 
to  grow  and  flower  In  water  in  ligh~t  rooms  for  a  considerable  time. 
Several  half-hariv  annuals  afford  beautiful  flowers  tor  cutting,  including 
Stocks,  Asters,'  Zinnias,  Salpiglossis,  Phlox  Drammondi,  and  Heli- 
chrysnms.  , 

JrtunM  of  Prolta.— The  names  ami  addreaseB  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  endiMd  with  the  specimens,  whether 
lettera  referring  to  the  frnit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  tor  publication,  initials  satfioiog  for  that.  Unly 
six  specimens  can  be  named  ftt  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  can- 
not t«  preserved.  {J.  f:'.). -Large,. AUhorp  Craaanne;  long  stalk. 
Old  Crasanne ;  medium,  Ne  Plus  Meurla  ;  small,  March  Bergamot. 

Vuues  or»I»Bta.— We  only  undertake  to  name  speciM  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowew. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necassury  of  flowering  plant*,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  freshstate  in  firm  braes. 
SligbtlyilampmosBorsottgreenleaves  form  the  beat  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  nametl  at  onee, 
(OW  Reader ).—T\>i  trae  of  which  you  send  sprays  is  not  the  Lncombe 
Oak,  but  the  true  old  Eve^reen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex),  of  which  there  are 
many  seminal  forms.  The  Lucombe  Oak  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  Turkey  and  the  livei^reen  Oak,  hence  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Evergreen  Turkey  Oak:  botanically,  Qnercus  Lucombeana.  The  Fern 
appears  to  be  Gymnogramma  tartarea.  (L.  A.  H'.).— 1.  Celsia  in^nfus  : 
2,  Antherlcum'variesatum  ;  3,  Begonia  manioata ;  4,  Begonia 
C^  //.)■-'.  Adiantum  nssimiie  ;  2,  Adiantum  cunea^ti 
canariensis  ;  4,  Selaginella  ca 
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Martensi;  6,  Lycasteuromatics. 
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LENT  COBN. 
The  month  of  March  will  be  a  bnsy  one  this  year  owing  to  th» 
fact  that  after  a  winter  of  singnlar  mildness,  frost,  snow,  an^  bitter 
north-east  winds  have  prerailed  dnring  the  gr«at6f  part  of  FabrnaiTj, 
so  that  work  on  the  land  has  been  at  a  standstill,  and  all  we  oonld 
do  was  to  make  due  preparation  for  sowing  the  spring  corn  when 
the  change  to  milder  weather  does  come.  With  snch  an  eioeption- 
aUy  mild  open  winter  we  did  think  even  the  laggards  would 
have  had  aU  the  land  ploughed  quite  a  month  ago,  but  to  onr  sur- 
prise we  saw  some  ploughs  going  upon  a  Barley  stubble  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  they  were  ploughing  in  2  or  3  inches  of  snow.  S* 
practice  oonld  possibly  be  won»  than  this,  for  we  know  that  o 
plough  in  snow  is  to  canae  the  land  to  continue  wet-so  long  as  to 
retard  work  npon  it  subsequently.  We  mast  own,  however,  if  it  le 
foul  hmd  intended  for  a  faUow  it  would  not  matter  so  much,  yet 
still  the  ploughing  ought  to  have  been  done  before.  The  only  late 
ploughing  for  Lent  com  that  is  justifiabte  is  the  ploughing  for 
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Barley  or  O^ts  after  the  sheep  folds  on  Sirales  or  White  TumipB. 
We  ab^  do  so  on  a  light  land  field  where  we  can  follow  the  folds 
closely  and  sow  as  we  plough,  so  that  not  a  day  will  be  lost. 

Oats  hare  become  so  cheap  that  onr  area  of  land  under  spring 
Oats  will  be  less  than  it  has  eyer  been  before,  for  while  we  can  pur- 
chase sound  wholesome  imported  Oats  at  the  rate  of  154  lbs.  for 
7s.  6d.  it  certainly  will  not  answer  to  have  much  land  under  this 
crop.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  a  rule  in  Oat  growing  ; 
rather  would  we  say  whereyer  it  is  done  let  it  be  done  so  well  that 
the  average  yield  of  grain  is  fully  80  bushels  an  acre.  We  know 
full  well  that  to  attain  this  average  the  practice  must  be  good,  and 
not  one  point  of  cultural  importance  must  be  lacking.  We  know 
that  the  Oat  crop  of  many  farmers  falls  much  below  this  average, 
yet  if  they  only  would  apply  manure  to  the  land  for  Oats  just  as 
they  do  f olr  Wheat  or  roots  they  would  be  weU  repaid  for  the  out- 
lay. Maiiy  years  ago  we  saw  in  the  same  field  Oats  6  inches  high 
«n4  i  feet  liigh,  the  latter  growing  upon  the  site  of  a  manure  heap, 
the  formed  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  upon  a  hard  headland  quite 
innooent  of  ntaaure,  and  we  have  never  forgotten  the  lesson.  Now, 
we  do  not  say  that  a  6-foot  crop  of  Oats  is  to  be  the  common  mean, 
but  we  have  proved  that  a  crop  with  straw  from  4  to  5  feet  high, 
crowned  with  heavy  panicles  of  clustering  grain,  affords  a  yield  of 
grain  up  to  our  average  and  a  heavy  bulk  of  straw  of  much  value 
when  chaffed  for  feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  ;  pigs,  too,  will 
consume  a  lot  of  straw  both  of  Oats  and  Barley  if  it  is  given  to 
them  in  small  quantities  daily.  No  doubt  under  certain  conditions 
it  may  answer  to  cultivate  Oats  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
sale,  but  then  ix>th  the  sort  and  sample  must  be  of  the  best.  Take 
for  example  a  sample  of  pure  home-grown  White  Canadian  Oats, 
which  we  had  recently  on  offer  from  one  of  our  farms  ;  this  met  a 
ready  sale  at  203.  p3r  quarter,  and  a  crop  of  10  quarters  an  acre 
weuld  not  be  linprofitable  even  at  such  a  price. 

Barley  has,  under  the  depression,  so  far  proved  fairly  profitable, 
but  aten  this  one  bright  streak  in  the  dark  horizon  of  onr  troubles 
IS  likely  to  be  obscured  by  low-priced  foreign  importations,  which 
malsten  ai^  turning  to  such  profitable  account  that  Barley 
merchants  dedftre  the  trade  is  ruined.  Farmers  who  have  been  so 
imprudent  to  to  hold  over  their  Barley  till  now  find  they  must 
incur  a  heavy  loss  if  they  sell,  and  such  prices  as  368.  or  408. 
per  quarter,  as  were  made  easily  by  full  bright  samples  in  autumn, 
«re  now  not  to  be  had.  While  making  mention  of  this  fact,  it  will 
never  answer  to  suffer  it  to  act  as  a  hindrance  to  our  plans  for  this 
season ;  rather  should  it  prove  an  incentive  to  greater  exertion  in 
doing  all  we  can  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  "  Bipe  and  golden  Barley." 
We  intend  sowing  several  hundreds  of  acres,  all  which  will  have  a 
dressing  of  pure  home-mixed  chemical  manures  where  sheep-folding 
has  not  beeh  thoroughly  done,  for  we  know  that  we  cannot  have  a 
fall  crop  out  of  soil  that  is  not  well  stored  with  fertility.  We  also 
know  that  while  taking  care  to  make  such  provision  of  plant  food 
it  must  be  done  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Both  in 
ordinary  practice  and  under  careful  experiments  it  has  been  proved 
repeatedly  that  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure,  however 
carefully  applied  to  the  soil,  are  not  equal  to  chemical  manures  in 
promoting  the*  development  of  a  full  crop  of  grain ;  the  com- 
parative cost  is  also  much  in  favour  of  the  pure  chemicals,  and  yet 
there  iu^  men  even  now  ready  to  declare  that  muck  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  farmers.  "  Why,'*  said  a  shrewd  man  of  business  to  us 
recently,  "for  a  man  to  declare  ho  is  losing  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  yearly  in  cattle  breeding,  simply  that  he  may  manufacture 
a  certain  quantity  of  muck  for  his  land,  is  just  equivalent  to  pro- 
claiming himself  a  fool.'*  Certainly  such  a  man  has  no  right  to 
grumble  about  hard  times,  for  is  not  he  the  very  embodiment  of 
obstinacy  ?  and  to  go  on  telling  him  he  might  do  better,  is  very 
much  like  that  casting  of  pearls  before  swine  against  which  we  have 
a  scriptural  injunction. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

A  commodious  snog  fold,  well  fed  ewes,  and  carefal  attention  have 
enabled  the  lambs  to  pass  through  the  recent  spell  of  cold  weather  with 


impanity ;  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  and 
the  elder  ones  have  already  been  docked  and  otherwise  properly  treated. 
We  prefer  having  this  done  at  the  age  of  a  month,  fox  if  lert  much  later 
there  appears  to  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  suffering.  At  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  from  the  birth  lambs  b^^  eating,  and  we  at  once 
give  them  what  bran  thev  can  consume,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
mild  again  the  ewes  will  be  taken  to  fold  upon  Swedes,  while  the  lambs 
will  be  let  ran  forward  npon  White  Turnips  for  the  sake  of  the  green 
tops  which  they  consume  greedily,  as  well  as  much  of  the  root.  The 
proper  use  of  Turnips  for  ewes  and  lambs  is  a  very  simple  matter.  We 
let  the  ewes  have  none  before  lambing,  but  plenty  afterwards,  with  a 
&ir  allowance  of  com  and  chaff;  we  thusaroid  all  risk  of  loss  by 
abortion,  or  rather,  we  may  add,  of  the  serious  loss  both  of  ewes  and 
lambs  which  so  frequently  happens  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  about  a 
diet  of  Turnips.  Often  daring  the  severe  weath^  which  was  so  general 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  Febniary  did  we  pass  flocks 
folded  out  upon  Swedes,  with  bat  scanty  shelter  around  the  lambing 
fold,  and  with  the  Iambs  standing  about  shivering  under  the  scathing 
influence  of  a  cold  nox'-easter.  Weakly  lambs  must  suffer  and  often 
die  from  such  exposure,  and  dear-bought  experience  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  losses  among  the  ewes  too.  We  have  lost 
three  ewes,  but  neither  case  was  caased  by  mismanagement.  Last  year 
we  had  a  serious  loss  of  some  twenty  ewes  in  one  flock  simply  because 
Turnips  were  used  contrary  to  our  express  orders,  and  we  had  to  part 
with  the  shepherd,  who  was  a  respectable,  sob^,  steady  man,  but  whose 
overweening  conceit  led  to  the  disobedience  and  its  consequences. 
Upon  an  off-hand  farm  the  flock  has  very  snug  quarters  in  a  commodious 
old  barn,  opening  on  one  hand  into  pasture,  and  on  the  other  into  a 
high-walled  yard  with  a  large  shed.  When  this  farm  came  upon  our 
hands  the  bam  was  almost  bare  of  thatch,  and  altogether  sadly  out  of 
repair ;  the  money  spent  in  its  restoration  to  a  sound  building  was  cer- 
tainly a  sound  investment,  the  bam  being  filled  with  com  in  autumn, 
then  cleared  for  the  lambing,  and  subsequently  it  is  used  for  early-shorn 
fat  hoggets.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  has  thus  turned  all  the  old 
bams  upon  his  estate  to  account  for  sheltering  ewe  flocks  during  lamb- 
ing, but  then  he  has  laid  most  of  his  land  down  to  permanent  pasture, 
ai^  has  no  other  use  for  his  bams. 


Fabm  Litbratubs.— Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  237,  High  Holbom, 
send  us  a  copy  of  their  Essay  npon  Permanent  Pastures,  which  is  now 
embodied  in  a  more  comprehensive  shilling  brochure  entitled  *'  Carter's 
Practical  Farmer.**  The  work  consists  of  ninety  huge  pages,  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  on  various  subjects  in  which  many  of  our 
readers  are  interested,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal.  The  illustrated 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  is  an  useful 
rather  than  omamental  production,  and  includes  a  concise  review  of  the 
agricultural  position.  Messrs.  Little  ft  Ballantyne  idso  send  a  good 
catalogue  of  farm  seeds. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Sowinr  Oats  and  Grass  Soed   (IT.). — Drill  8  bushels  per  acre 

of  Black  Tartarian  Oats  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  ana  follow 

with  the  seeds  for  permanent  pasture,  the  Grass  seed  to  be  well  mixed 

and  sown  first,  following  at  once  with  the  Clovers,  and  then  harrowing 

sufficiently  to  well  cover  the  seed.    Have  birds  kept  off  till  growth  is 

visible,  or  there  will  be  a  heavy  per-centage  of  loss  of  the  small  seed. 

Here  is  a  suitable  mixture  for  your  chalky  soil :— Perennial  Bye  Grass, 

10  lbs. ;  Cocksfoot,  7  lbs. ;   Crested  Dog's-tail,  5  lbs. ;   Meadow  Fescue 

2  lbs. ;  Cat*s-tail,  8  lbs. ;   Hard  Fescue,  4  lbs. ;   Sheep*s  Fescue,  4  lbs. 

Golden  Oat  Grass,  1  lb. ;  Yarrow,  2  lbs. ;  Perennial  Bed  Clover,  1  lb. 

Alsike  Clover,  1  lb.  j  White  Dutch  Clover,  1  lb. 


METEOBOLOGICAL      OBSBBVATIONS. 
CAXDmr  BQUAaa,  lordov. 

L«i.  61<>  8f4(rN.;  IiOQg.0O8'(rW.;  AltttoiU, 111  fMt. 
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BXMABKS. 

Ml h.— Fine  bright  morning,  cloudy  afternoon. 
S7t(i.— Dtillall  day. 

S8tli.— Overcast  all  day  except  for  five  mlnntes  at  1  PJ(. 

K)tb.— Dull,  with  occasional  flakes  of  tmow  in  the  morning;  frequently  bright  liiaft.'r- 
noon,  but  with  one  (-r  two  slight  soow  showers. 

Ist.— A  Utile  snow  earlv  and  tlil  9.80  A..M.,  then  bright  and  fine  tbroughout. 

Ind.— A  lovely  day,  though  cold. 

8rd.— Fine,  and  generally  bright. 

Not  quite  so  cold  as  the  previous  week, but  much  older  than  nsnali  even  In  Jonairy 
Frost  every  night,  no  rain,  and  very  little  snow.-G.  J.  STX08. 
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AT  last  after  i  chequered  career,  in  whioli  fitfal  periods  of  anii- 
riiiiie  Iiare  alternated  with  longer  terms  of  shadow,  occasionally 
de^aning  to  gloom,  the  end  of  an  epoch  has  oome,  and  the  last 
meetings  of  the  Fruit,  Flonl,  and  Scientific  Committeee  of  the 
Rojtl  Hartionltural  Bocietjr  haxe  been  held  at  South  Kensington. 
The  Gardens  were  opened  with  an  imposing  ceremonial  on  Jnne  5th, 
1861.  The  aembera  of  the  Pniit  and  Floral  Committees,  Her 
Jlajeaty^  OommiHaioners  of  1851,  the  Council  of  the  Societj,  and 
-other  officials  to  the  number  of  abont  160,  with  the  President,  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  and  a  dozen  other  memberB  of  the  Bojal 
Family  asHembled  in  the  Cooncil  Boom  and  from  thence  marched 
in  prooeaaion  through  the  Oardons  to  the  entrance  to  the  Conserra- 
'%ffrj,  where  the  prooeedings  were  oondacted. 

Dr.  Lindley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  an  address  to  the 
President,  recounting  the  past  history  of  thq  Society  and  its  re- 
.  «stablishmeat  onder  soch  brilliant  auspices.  A  paragraph  in  that 
address  is  worthy  of  reproduction.  "  Horticulture  is  the  parent  of 
«gricnltare.  It  determinee  on  a  small  scale  the  value  of  the  prin- 
«ipleB  on  which  an  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends.  It  is 
associated  with  our  food,  our  wealth,  and  many  of  our  social  enjoy- 
ments. Tour  Council  beltere  that  this  Society  has  already  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  sound  principles  on  which 
cultivation  is  founded.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half -century  the 
€o(»ety  has  unremittingly  used  its  influence  and  its  means  to  enlarge 
'the  akill  of  the  gardener  and  the  taste  of  the  community.  It  has 
liad  the  good  fortune  to  see  during  that  long  period  many  orna- 
mental plants  and  every  race  of  fmits  and  esculents  undergo  great 
improvement ;  and  it  is  net  too  much  to  assert  that  its  labours  have 
raised  Bnglish  gudenera  to  the  highest  rank."  There  is  the  true 
bortioultdral  ring  in  those  words,  nod  for  a  time  the  aft&in  of  the 
Society  were  csndacted  largely  in  their  spirit,  biit  not  for  long. 
Expenditure  was  indulged  in  a  manner  that  seems  extraordinary, 
and  liabilities  inoarred  that  could  not  be  met,  until  the  real  objects 
of  the  Society  were  crashed  by  the  iron  hoof  of  financial  difficnltiM, 
which  have  not  to  this  day  been  surmonnted. 

Attempts  have  been  made  time  after  time  to  strengthen  the 
Society,  but  almost  invariably  on  the  wrong  lines.  Shows  have 
been  tried  and  failed,  and  tried  a^in  with  the  same  reanlls.  Shows 
large  and"  shows  small,  shows  at  home  in  London  and  abroad  in  the 
provinces  have  been  provided,  and  thongh  good  in  themselves  have 
drained  the  Society  almost  of  its  life.  Now  and  then  one  of  them 
hae  bees  •  anoeesa  financially,  but  the  whole  system  has  been  a 
lottery  in  which  the  blanks,  as  is  asoal  in  snch  cases,  have  far  ei- 
eeeded  the  prizes.  Exhibitors  have  no  doubt  beneSted,  or  some  of 
ihem,  but  the  Society  as  a  corporate  body  has  nndoubtedly  been 
wealcened  )  and  unless  the  elements  of  strength  are  provided  it 
cannot  perform  the  functions  f  jr  which  it  was  established. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  shows  have  been  successfn], 
'Without  going  further  back,  one  of  the  most  important  opened  on 
July  21st,  1875..  It  was  an  expreesion  of  horticultural  rejoicing 
on  the  OTsrtArow  of  what  may  be  termed  the  skating  rink  dynasty, , 
for  it  was  actually'  proposed  to  form  a  rink  in  the  gardens,  end 
preparations  were  made  to  that  end.  Bat  horticulturists  rose  in 
rebellica,  and  Lord  Bury'g  Conncil  was  overtuxaed ;  Lord  Aberdare, 
and  anexbeUent  chief  he  proved,  being  elected  President  of  the 
Boeiety,  The  show  in  question  was,  so  to  say,  a  spontaneous  act  of 
the  chief  nnrsarymen  and  others,  and  was  wholly  of  a  complimentary  - 

N%.403.— Vol.  XVL,  Thibd  Sbbies. 


character,  no  schedule  being  provided  nor  piiiee  offered.  It. was  a 
splendid  triumph,  and  though  not  the  originator  of  the  '*  aiiBnge- 
ment  for  effect"  groups  of  plants  for  which  prises  are  now  systema- 
tically offered,  it  gave  an  enormous  impetoj  to  that  method  of 
exhibititig,  for  the  show  itself  was  an  aggregation  of  grand  mis- 
cellaneous arrangements  of  plants  displayed  with  consummate  taste. 
This  was  followed  by  a  gre«t  competitive  exhibition  in  June,  1S76, 
aud  this  in  turn  by  perhaps  the  most  unique  show  of  flowers  that 
has  ever  been  arranged — the  show  of  Coveot  Garden  produce  on 
May  2nd,  1877,  which  was  attended  by  Her  Majesty  and  a  great 
throngof  visitors.  On  May  2dth  of  the  following  year  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  attended  the  chief  exhibition,  which  was,  aa 
might  be  expected,  a  brilliant  gathering  ;  but  even  this  sunshiny 
era  in  the  Society's  career  did  not  prove  of  lasting  benefit,  and  the 
reeources  oE  the  Society  were  exhausted  by  the  Preston  £asco,  and 
again  at  Liverpool  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  shows  on  the 
whole,  however  extensive  and  mentorious,  snd  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  financial  success,  have  been  exhausters  of  the  Society's 
r^jsources,  leaving  it  weaker  after  the  efforts  that  had  been  designed 
for  its  support. 

During  the  period  indicated  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  Com 
mittee  meetiags  were  held  in  the  Council  room,  which  was  quite 
large  enough  for  the  products — new,  rare,  or  specially  meritorious — 
that  were  brjught  for  exfimiaation.  This  plan  continued  till  the 
series  of  great  general  Exhibitions — the  Fisheries,  Health,  and 
Colonial — that  appropriated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gardens,  in 
fact  they  were  demolished,  except  the  upper  portion,  including  the 
terraces  and  conservatory,  in  which  fine  structure  the  meetings  and 
periodical  shows  have  been  since  held.  For  such  exhibitions  as  have 
been  from  time  to  time  arranged  in  it  the  building  was  admirably 
adapted,  but  for  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meatiDgu  it  was  much  too 
large ;  however,  it  was  agreeable  by  the  surrounding  Palms  and 
plants,  comfortable  in  being  suitably  heated,  and  there  are  few 
members  of  the  Committees  and  others  who  do  not  leave  the  scene 
of  their  labours  and  deliberations  with  some  rtf[ret.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  sever  the  connection  that  has  so  long  existed, 
the  terms  impoaed  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissjoners  as  the  land- 
lords of  the  property  for  the  retention  of  the  site  being  qnite 
untenable,  not  to  say  exacting,  considering  the  vast  sums  that  have 
been  expended  on  the  property  by  the  Society.  BeSections  on  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  can,  however,  do  no  good,  and  the  past 
must  be  left  to  "  Time's  effacing  fingers,"  and  attention  concen- 
trated on  the  future  with  the  object  of  rendering  it,  as  far  as  is 
possible  under  the  ciroumstanoes,  prosperous  for  a  Society  that 
ought  to  be  mode  to  flourish  in  this  weUth-poaaeasing  and  garden- 
loviog  land. 

Though  we  have  stated  our  preferences,  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  for  relinquishing  for  a  time  a  policy  savouring  of  speculation, 
and  adopting  instead  the  principle  of  husbanding  reeontces,  and  at 
the  same  time  gathering  strength  from  and  to  Chiswick,  a  different 
course  has  been  determined.  This,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  clearly 
and  consisely  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  a  true  horti- 
culturist, Mr.  A.  H.  Smee. 

"  If  the  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society  is  to  continue  to  exist  it  is 
in  my  opinion  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  London 
office  easy  of  access  in  some  centru  position. 

"  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  Society  should  endeavour  to  induce 
horticulturists  to  join,  in  order  that  funds  may  be  procured  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Chiswick  Garden. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  few  meetings  in  tho 
summer  in  these  Gardens,  in  order  to  give  persons  who  reside  near 
Chiswick  some  inducement  to  join  the  Society. 

"I  think  it  will  prove  good  policy  to  have  some  place  nearer  the 
City  than  either  South  Kensington  or  Chiswick  to  hold  fortnightly 
shows.  Although  the  Drill  ^11  near  Yiotoria  Street  may  not  m 
evcrythim;  that  could  be  wished,  nevertheless  it  is  cloee  to  the 
Array  and  Navy  Stores,  which  large  numbers  of  people  frequent. 

"I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  sufficient  gate  money  is  not 
token  to  at  least  pay  the  ront  of  the  Hall,  provided  the  trade 
support  the  Society  by  exhibiting  the  plants  of  ttteir  establishments. 
No.  aOSS.— TbL.  LXXVIII.,  Old  Skbih. 
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'*  I  expect  to  be  told  that  gate  money  at  South  Kensington  was 
a  failnre,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  daring  the  Colonial  and 
other  Exhibitions  the  Society  did  not  charge  for  entrance. 

'*  If,  as  I  have  known,  £50  be  taken  as  gate  money  in  Fins- 
bnry  Circus  for  the  exhibition  of  a  few  sicldy  plants  grown  in  the 
City,  surely  the  Council  may  reasonably  expect  to  toke  at  least 
£200  during  the  whole  year  at  shows  at  Westminster.*' 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Smee  and  his  coadjutors  have  been 
animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  place  the  Society  on  a  firmer 
basis ;  and  anything  that  we  can  do  we  shall  do  most  willingly 
towards  *'  gaining  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Chiswick.**  Though 
showing  in  the  past  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  the  exact  re- 
verse of  remuneratiTe,  it  does  not  f  oUow  that  the  new  departure  in 
taking  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  multitude  may  not  have  better 
results.  The  plan  has  to  be  tried,  and  it  shall,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, have  a  fair  trial  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  most  profitable  Exhibition  the  Society  has  had  of  late 
years  was  at  Chiswick,  where  *'  people  will  not  go,"  but  did  go  to 
see  the  Apples  and  left  a  good  profit  behind  them.  Moreover,  the 
local  shows  held  yearly  in  the  gardens  have  been  much  better 
attended  than  the  ordinary  "  meeting-shows  '*  have  at  South 
Kensington.  Westminster,  however,  is  fresh  ground,  and  may 
prove  fertile,  though  many  well-wishers  of  the  Society  who  favour 
a  forward  policy  are  of  opinion  a  bolder  move  to  the  business  heart 
of  the  City  of  London  would  have  brought  more  support.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  plan  to  pursue  is  for  all  well-wishers  of  the  Society 
to  act  cordially  in  supporting  it  on  the  lines  laid  down  for  its 
future  working  with  the  object  of  achieving  a  distinct  success. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

POTATOES  Ain>  PEA8. 

Ab  an  old  showman  in  several  counties,  and  not  entirely  unsnc- 
oessf  nl,  I  have  been  asked  to  give  selections  of  varieties  and  methods 
of  growing  them  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Even  cultivators 
who  never  exhibit  their  produce  should  all  the  same  endeavour  to 
grow  it  in  the  best  poesiole  manner,  and  as  if  the  different  kmds 
had  to  be  staged  in  competition  at  the  leading  shows. 

No  collection  of  vegetables,  however  limited  in  number, 
mav  be  said  to  be  complete  without  a  dish  of  Potatoes. 
Judges  always  expect  to  find  them,  and  are  apt  to  form  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  any  collection  from  which  they  are  absent. 
I  have  also  observed  that  rounds  used  to  be  preferred  to  kidneys, 
but  of  late  years  this  has  been  less  perceptible,  many  of  the  so- 
called  kidneys  more  nearly  approaching  the  rounds  both  as  regards 
the  roughness  of  the  skins  and  shape.  Prizes  nowadays  are  rarelpr 
offered  for  large  collections  of  Potatoes,  and  I  am  glad  that  such  is 
the  case,  as  these  only  tend  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  too  many 
varieties.  Supposing  twelve  varieties  can  be  grown,  I  would  re- 
commend of  kidneys.  Snowdrop,  Sutton's  Seedling,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Outer's  Surprise,  Cole's  Favourite,  and  Welford  Park  ;  and 
rounds,  Beading  Kusset  or  the  improved  form  Carter's  King  of  the 
Russets,  Schoolmaster,  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Prime  Minister,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  and  YiUage  Blacksmith.  If  room  can  be  spaied  try 
also  some  of  the  many  novelties  now  being  distributed.  Among 
these  may  perhaps  be  found  some  superior  to  any  named  in  my 
■3leotion. 

Potatoes  generally  delight  in  deeply  worked  fresh  soil,  any  that 
is  ''  manure  sick  "  being  altogether  unsuited  to  them.  The  latter 
may  be  improved  by  bastard  trenching,  and  sometimes  a  dressing  of 

Suicklime  will  work  wonders.  The  ground  being  in  a  sweet  con- 
ition  a  fairlv  liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  mapr  safely  be 
g'ven,  the  tubers,  however,  not  coming  in  contact  with  it.  When  I 
kve  to  deal  with  stiff  clayey  soil  such  as  abounds  in  some  parts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  as  well  as  largelv  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
Somerset,  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  grow  handsome  tubers 
without  special  pains  being  taken  with  the  soil.  During  the  winter 
a  lai^ge  quantity  of  old  sifted  potting  soil,  as  much  leaf  soil  as  could 
be  spared,  and  plenty  of  ashes  from  the  heap  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  were  all  thrown  together  and  weU  mixed  ready  for  pUnting 
time.  As  early  in  April  as  the  ground  could  be  ventured  on  with- 
out causing  it  io  bind  badly  it  was  deeply  stirred  and  all  lumps 
broken,  tms  beinn;  either  done  with  the  fork  or  the  two-tined 
Canterbury  hoe.  The  rows  being  next  lined  out  a  good  layer  of 
the  prepared  fine  soil  was  forked  in  where  these  would  run,  jmd  the 
drill  being  opened  with  either  a  half -mattock  or  Qsinterbur^  hoe  ; 
this  is  stm  further  mixed  with  the  soil.    Contrast  this  with  the 


usual  surface  scratchings  with  lumpy  soil  underneath,  and  it  will 
soon  be  seen  where  the  advantage  rests.  Drills  6  inches  deep  are 
suitable,  and  the  heavier  the  knd  the  greater  the  need  to  plant  on 
or  near  the  surface. 

Pains  should  also  be  taken  with  the  preparation  of  the  sets  a» 
well  as  the  soil  for  their  reception.  In  the  case  of  some  kidneys, 
notably  those  of  the  Ashleaf  and  Lapstone  types,  the  loss  of  the- 
primary  central  sprouts  simply  spoils  the  set,  and  it  is  very  unwue 
to  allow  any  of  the  other  rounds  and  kidneys  to  sprout  prematurelyr 
this  greatly  weakening  them.  What  is  wanted  in  all  cases  is  one 
strong  sprout,  and  this,  if  duly  preserved,  no  other  side  shoots 
being  allowed  to  grow,  will  eventually  yield  better  crops  and  larger 
tubers  than  thoee  sets  that  are  allowed  to  develope  a  quantity  of 
weakly  and  but  little  branching  haukn.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  types  named  it  is  not  imperative  to  plant  whole  sets,  but  a^  a 
rule  1  prefer  medium  sized  whole  tubers,  removing  all  but  o«e 
strong  sprout  from  them  prior  to  planting.  Cut  sets  to  be  similarly 
treated  and  also  dipped  in  slaked  lime,  as  this  checks  bleedmg  and 
keeps  slugs  away.  Crowding  either  the  rows  or  sets  being  unprofit- 
able, the  former  ought  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  apart  and  the  sets 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  I  prefer  to  pUnt 
sets  already  sprouted  to  a  length  of  2  inches,  theee  being  firat 
moulded  over  with  the  hand  prior  to  levelling  the  whole  of  the  soil 
about  them.  Thus  treated  an  even  row  is  secured,  and  when  one 
strong  sprout  has  taten  the  lead  side  shoots  make  no  headway. 
Now,  a  few  words  as  to  artificial  manures.  I  have  tried  many,  and 
on  the  whole  give  the  preference  to  superphosphate  of  lime.  A 
hundredweight  of  this,  which  costs  about  7s.  6d.,  will  go  a  long  way. 
It  is  best  applied  in  the  open  drills  prior  to  planting,  and  I  cannot 
better  state  the  precise  quantity  to  be  used  other  than  by  advising 
it  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  soil  much  as  salt  or  pepper  is  used  over 
cooked  meat  or  vegetables,  only  enough  to  season  it  being  giver. 
Any  other  strong  artificial  or  specially  prepared  manures  must  also 
be  used  in  moderation,  and  failing  any  of  thes»  soot  may  be  freely 
dusted  along  the  drills. 

Directly  any  of  the  shoots  show  through  the  sod  protect  them 
in  some  way,  as  if  thus  eariy  frosted  they  seldom  properly  recover. 
SoU  drawn  up  to  and  over  them  is  the  simplest  way  of  protectiuff 
the  tender  haulm,  but  an  enthusiast  will  not  hesitate  to  use  inverted 
flower  pots  with  the  holes  covered,  branches  of  evergreens,  or  sjxaw 
litter,  if  a  frost  is  anticipated  after  the  haulm  has  grown  consider- 
ably. When  the  haulm  is  about  6  inches  hiffh  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  should  be  well  loosened  with  the  hoe  and  the  final 
moulding-up  given.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  it  is  advisable  to 
thin  out  the  haulm  where  unfortunately  several  growths  have 
developed,  this  being  done  prior  to  moulding-np.  Watering  between 
the  rows  has  been  tried  duringa  hot  and  dry  summer,  but  I  failed  to 
detect  any  benefit  derived  therefrom.  According  to  my  experience, 
if  the  ground  is  well  manured  and  carefully  prepared,  it  muat  be  % 
Y&rj  dry  season  indeed  that  will  spoil  the  growth  of  the  Potatoes. 
What  few  rows  of  exhibition  varieties  we  grew  last  season  succeeded 
admirably  in  spit^  of  the  drought. 

A  good  dish  of  Peas  always  counts  well  in  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  at  many  shows  there  are  also  prises  offered  for  one 
or  more  dishes.  With  several  kinds  of  vegetables  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  good  dishes  for  exhibition  from  the  ordinary  crops,  but  this 
rarely  happens  in  the  case  of  Peas.  They  must  have  extra  paina 
taken  with  them,  and  they  pay  for  the  trouble.  As  most  gaidens 
differ  materially  in  tbe  chmoter  of  the  soil,  it  follows  that  its 
preparation  ouffht  also  to  be  varied.  Should  it  be  naturally  deep 
and  well  drained,  double  digffin^  may  safely  be  resorted  to,  plenty 
of  solid  manure  being  mixed  with  each  s[>it.  If  the  soil  is  cold 
and  heavy,  resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil,  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  % 
deep  root  run.  A  favourite  plan  with  many  Pea  growers  is  to  form 
Celery-like  trenches  for  thsir  rows,  this  concentrating  the  manure, 
and  also  admitting  of  water  being  more  easily  appBed.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  practice  ;  in  fact,  am  not  sure  it  is  wise  even  in  the 
case  of  Celery.  Wlien  the  roots  are  confined  to  a  narrow  trench 
they  are  almost  as  much  dependent  on  the  watering  pot  as  are 
plants  in  pots.  If  it  is  either  impossible  or  unwise  to  trench  or 
double  dig  the  whole  of  tiie  quarter,  either  double  dig  a  ^>ace  at 
least  3  feet  wide  for  each  row,  or  else  oe  content  with  well  manuriufi^ 
and  deeply  dimnff  the  whole  of  the  j[round,  this  encouraging  the 
roots  to  spread  ri^t  and  left— an  obvious  gain.  It  is  also  of  im- 
portance that  the  heavy  ground  be  prepared  early  in  order  that  the 
surface  may  become  well  pulverised,  this  seed  germinating  and  the 
young  plants  growing  away  more  freely  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  Peas  be  at  their  best  just  when 
most  wanted,  the  earliest  pods  usuallv  being  the  best  No  exact 
dates  for  sowing  can  be  ffiven,  so  much  depending  upon  the  weather 
experienced  and  the  variety  sown.  As  a  rule  they  may  be  gathered 
in  about  fourteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,  an  extra  week  at 
least  being  allowed  for  known  late  varieties.  They  must  also, 
whether  ml  growing  or  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit,  have  plenty 
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of  room.    The  rows  onght  to  be  M  far  apart  as  the  Peas  grow  in 
lieight    For  instance,  a  distance  of  6  feet  apart  is  not  too  much 
:f  or  either  Telephone  or  Dake  of  Albany,    isolated  rows,  or  those 
^posed  10  feet  or  more  apart,  the  intervenii^  spaces  being  planted 
'vHh  Cauliflowers,  Broooolif  or  somewhat  similar  crops,  give  the 
hmi  returns,  and  this  is  a  good  method  of  arranginj^  the  ordinary 
vows  of  Peas.    We  always  open  the  drills  6  inches  wideband  in  di7 
warm  weather  3  inches  deep  is  not  too  much.    The  seed  is  sown 
thinly  and  covered  with  good  fine  soil,  this  beinff  brought  from  Uie 
frame  Around  if  need  be,  rather  than  place  hara  Inmpjr  soil  on  the 
•eed.    Instead  of  moulding  up  the  rows  when  about  4  inches  high, 
support  them  with  spray,  and  finally  stake  before  they  are  far 
-adyanced,  taking  care  not  to  bring  ttie  points  of  the  stakes  too 
closely  together^  or  a  second  lot  of  stakes  will  be  needed  to  support 
the  haulm.    Prior  to  staking,  however,  thin  out  the  plants  where 
orowded,  leaving  them  not  less  than  6  inches  apart.    When  given 
«ood  room,  neuly  all  the  exhibition  varieties  are  encouraged  to 
Branch  strongly,  and  as  a  conse<)uence  produce  a  long  succession  of 
fine  pods.    After  the  staking  is  completed  raise  a  small  ridge  on 
eacJi  side,  so  as  to  form  a  buin  12  inches  wide,  this  greatly  facili- 
tating the  work  of  thorouffhly  waierinff  the  rows  whenever  necessary, 
pryness  at  the  roots  ought  alwavs  to  be  anticipated,  as  it  is  almost 
ampossiUe  to  moisten  the  ground  when  once,  allowed  to  become  dry. 
Dnblets  are  simpiv  thrown  awav,  nor  are  ordinary  rains  of  much 
benefit  to  the  established  rows  of  Peas.    They  also  require  frequent 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  that  obtained  from  a  farmyaid  or  by  soak- 
ing good  manure  in  a  tub  of  water  being  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
4)emg  diluted  with  water,  in  each  case,  according  ta  its  strength. 
When   Messrs.    Garter's    famous   Peas,    Telegraph,    Telephone, 
stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the  Market  were  first  introduced,  valuable 
.prises  were  repeatedly  offered  for  dishes  of  them  to  be  shown  at 
oouth  Kensington  and  elsewhere.    The  most  successful  exhibitor, 
if  I  mistake  not,  was  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  he 
Attributes  much  of  his  success  to  a  free  use  of  blood  fresh  from  a 
slaughter  house.    This  was  poured  along  the  rows,  and  either 
washed  in  by  the  rains,  or  watered  in  in  dry  weather,  and  better 
Peas  I  have  not  seen,  and  very  few  to  equal  tnem.    In  addition  to 
this  liberal  treatment,  it  is  also  advisable  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  haulm  when  the  first  pods  are  set,  the  pods  also  being  thinned 
after  it  is  seen  which  are  most  perfectly  formed.    Stopping  the 
banbn  also  hastens  the  development  of  the  pods.    Betarding  is 
&ot  a  very  easy  matter,  but  when  it  is  seen  the  first-formed  pK>da 
are  too  early,  cut  them  off,  and  trust  to  the  later  ones.    They  will 
fill  properly  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  according  to  the 
time  of  year. 

For  exhibition  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  there  is  none  to 
surpass  William  L,  and  a  weU  grown  dish  of  it  is  very  telling  in 
JNTovember,  the  seed  in  this  instance  being  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
the  summer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  the  latter  being  the 
greener  of  the  two,  roUow  closely  on  William  L  Stratagem  and 
Pride  of  the  Market,  as  far  as  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  pods 
«re  concerned,  respectively  resemble  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  but 
as  they  rarely  exceed  a  height  of  3  feet  thev  are  the  best  for  small 
gardens.  All  may  be  materially  forwarded  by  being  sown  in  small 
pots,  turves,  or  boxes  under  glass,  and  duly  planted  out  before  they 
are  much  drawn.  Duke  of  Albany  may  be  described  as  a  late  form 
of  Telegraph,  and  is  a  fine  handsome  Pea  for  the  July  and  early 
August,  shows.  Prodigy  (J.  Yeitch  &  Sons)  is  another  handsome 
main  crop  variety  ;  and  Autocrat  another  of  Yeitch^s  novelties, 

fromises  to  be  grand  for  the  August  shows.  Laxton's  Walton 
[ero,  a  fine  late  variety,  and  Charmer,  by  the  same  raiser,  though 
mot  large  podded,  is  yet  of  sood  taking  appearance  and  does  well 
in  a  dry  season.  Ne  Plus  intra,  when  well  grown,  is  yet  hard  to 
surpass,  many  judges  having  a  "weakness  for  this  well  tried 
mam  crop  and  late  Pea. — ^Exhibitor. 

(To  be  ooatiniied.) 

THE  CULTURE  OF  FREESIAS. 

I  VERY  gladly  give  my  experience  in  the  successful  culture  of 
Treesias  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  their  requirements.  I  have  reason  to  believe  their  cultivation 
is  not  yet  understood  by  a  large  number  of  gardeners  and  others 
who  would  find  these  flowers  most- useful  during  the  winter  months  ; 
ihe  number  of  failures  and  the  inquiries  respecting  their  culture 
confirm  this  belief.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  say 
-that  owing  to  our  success,  and  the  bulbs  having  increased  so  fast,  we 
Jiave  been  able  to  supply  friends  with  bulbs  which  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  our  present  stock,  and  all  these  have  been 
produced  from  six  single  bulbs  purchased  the  first  year  they  were 
sent  out.  Where  fiuTure  occurs  it  plainly  shows  the  plants  are 
either  neglected  at  some  period,  or  their  management  is  not  under- 
^itood.  We  have  about  150  plants  which  have  flowered,  and  these 
will  make  three  times  that  number  for  next  year,  besides  a  quantity 


of  smaller  bulbs,  which  would  flower  the  following  year  if  potted 
and  grown  precisely  the  same  as  those  expected  to  flower.  Our 
first  plants  were  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  others  were 
brought  on  in  succession,  and  there  are  some  twenty  in  flower  at 
the  present  time,  giving  us  from  twenty  to  thirty  spikes  of  bloom 
each,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  cufficulty  of  extending  their 
flowering  period  over  three  months  if  desirable. 

As  the  plants  fiiush  flowering  the  dead  blooms  are  picked  off,  for 
if  the  seea  were  aUowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  it  would  consider- 
ably w»ftken  the  bulbs,  and  most  likely  failure  would  be  the  result 
next  year.  After  this  they  are  removed  to  our  latest  vinery,  and 
watered  the  same  as  while  flowering,  for  they  are  now  perfecting 
the  next  season*s  floweiinff  bulbs.  The  pots  remain  in  this  house 
until  repotting  is  required,  and  have  water  supplied  as  they  may 
need  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  foliage  shows  siffus  of  turning  yellow  thev 
gradually  receive  less  water  until  the  foliage  is  dc«a,  when  all 
further  watering  must  be  discontinued.  After  this  we  place  them 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  the  pots  being  laid  on  tneir  sides : 
they  remain  in  this  position  all  the  summer  baked  in  the  sun  tiU 
the  beginning  of  August,  by  which  time  they  are  ready  for  repotting. 
The  soil  is  shaken  from  the  pots,  the  bulbs  after  being  sorted 
into  different  sizes  to  be  placed  tojrother,  as  then  the  growth  will 
come  of  equal  strength.  The  sou  we  use  is  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mould,  yellow  loam,  and  stiver  sand.  The  pots  are  three  parts  fiUed 
with  this  soil,  and  then  eiffht  bulbs  are  placed  in  each  5-inch  po^* 
They  are  stood  dose  together  in  a  cold  frame  and  watered  throoffh 
a  fine  rose.  After  a  day  or  two  they  are  oovered  with  ashes  the 
same  as  our  other  bulbs.  After  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  must 
be  frequently  examined  to  see  if  the  growth  has  oommeiiced.  If 
left  so  long  under  the  ashes  there  is  a  great  risk  of  breaking  their 
small  growths.  When  the  growths  are  about  1  inch  or  so  above 
the  soil  the  ashes  must  be  removed,  and  the  small  plants  be  kept 
partly  dark  for  a  week  or  so,  gradually  hardening  them  to  the 
light,  precisely  the  same  as  with  other  bulbs.  They  remain  in  the 
same  frame  until  the  nights  get  cold  and  there  is  danger  from 
frosts,  when  they  are  again  transferred  to  our  late  vinery  and 
placed  on  a  light  shelf,  and  from  there  to  wanner  places  any  time 
when  sufficiently  strong  from  the  beginning  of  December  onwards, 
or  let  them  bloom  in  any  cool  house  where  frost  is  excluded. — ^B. 

FERTILISATION  OF  EARLY  PEACHES- 

Numbers  of  gardeners  devote  much  time  to  the  fertilisation  of 
early  Peaches,  and  various  methods  are  practised.  Some  dust  all  the 
flowers  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  a  very  tedious  process,  taking 
much  time  often  wanted  for  other  purposes  where  there  is  insuffi- 
cient help  ;  others  use  a  rabbit's  tail  in  much  the  same  nianner  ; 
and  many  now  recommend  slightly  syringing  the  trees  during  sun- 
shine, certainly  a  much  quicker  operation,  but  of  its  efficacy  in 
early  houses  I  am  not  quite  certain.  All  of  the  above  methods  are 
dispensed  with  here,  and  the  following  simple  plan  adapted  which 
invariably  leads  to  good  results.  When  the  trees  are  in  flower  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  have  a  little  ventilation  on  the  front  of  the 
house  at  night,  which  tends  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a  pure 
and  bu^nt  state,  keeping  the  temperature  at  50*  to  55**  by  fire 
heat.  The  ventilation  is  increased  in  the  morning  as  the  external 
temperature  rises.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  top 
ventilators,  at  the  same  time  closing  the  bottom  ones,  for  we  never 
have  both  open  at  once,  except  in  warm  sunshine  with  the  absence 
of  cold  wind,  cold  draughts  being  carefully  guarded  against.  Two 
or  three  times  during  the  day  the  trellis  wires  throughout  the 
house  are  given  a  shup  rap  with  a  stick,  which  causes  the  pollen 
to  be  abundantly  dispersed.  These  are  the  only  means  used,  and 
the  good  sets  of  fruit  we  obtain  amply  demonstrates  the  efficacy  of 
the  practice  ;  in  fact  I  have  not  noticed  a  single  flower  in  either 
of  our  two  early  houses  which  has  proved  unfertile. — S.  T.  C. 

AUTUMN-SOWN   TURNIPS. 

We  have  found  these  very  useful  this  winter,  although  little 
larger  than  fowls'  eggs.  If  they  are  still  in  the  seed  bed  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  lifting  them,  as  with  the  return  of  warmer 
weather  they  will  soon  produce  top  growth,  which  will  spoil  the 
roots.  When  drawn  they  should  be  trimmed  ready  for  the  kitchen, 
and  then  buried  in  sand  or  sifted  ashes  behind  a  north  wall,  where 
they  will  remain  fit  for  use  for  a  long  time. 

Turnip-tops  are  much  appreciated  in  most  places,  hence,  as 
"  greens  "  are  very  scarce  this  winter,  extra  means  should  be  taken 
to  secure  a  good  supply.  If  those  roots  too  small  for  use  be  planted 
at  once,  6  mches  by  4  inches  apart,  some  on  a  south  and  others  on  a 
north  border,  they  will  be  found  very  useful,  while  the  seed  bed 
will  be  at  command  for  other  crops.  ^ 

Swedish  Turnip.— We  are  just  now  cutting  pplendid  lops 
of  these  from  the  Mushroom  house  ;  they  are  appreciated  by  all, 
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and  in  many  instfinces  preferred  to  Seakale.  Owing  to  the  drought 
last  qeason  many  gardeners  are  at  their  wit's  end  to  meet  the 
demands  for  y^etables.  I  would  advise  such  to  procure  some 
sound  Swedish  Turnips,  and  three  parts  bury  them  m  light  sandy 
soil  in  their  Mushroom  house  or  any  warm  dark  place,  and  they 
will  soon  be  rewu^ed  with  some  beautiful  dedicate  tops,  which  will, 
compare  very  fevourably  with  Seaka^e.  Select  roots  with  entire 
crowns,  or  they  will  throw  up  a  quantity  of  small  shoots  instead  of 
one  large  one. — J.  H.  W. 


PROTECTIKG  FRUIT  BLOSSOM. 

Some  years  ago  when  living  in  what  might  be  considered  a 
fayourable  climate  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  protect  Plnm, 
Peach,  Apiicot,  Nectarine,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  tree  blonom  on 
the  walls  and  some  standard  trees.  Sometimes  the  crops  were 
ffood,  but  in  other  seasons  they  were  not.  This  did  not  satisfy  us. 
We  required  a  good  crop  every  year,  and  the  trees,  although  not 
highly  trained,  were  in  good  health.  It  wba  not  disease  that  made 
the. crops  deficient,  but  after  adopting  a  careful  system  of  protect- 
ing the  blossom  we  proved  conclusively  that  non-protecting  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  our  crops  not  being  uniformly  good. 

Apricots  are  amonfipit  the  first  fruit  trees  to  flower,  then  come 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarinen,  and  finally  the  Plums  and  Pears.  We 
hare  had  the  Apricots  in  flower  in  February,  and  they  are  always 
in  by  March.  The  weather  then  is  often  most  unfavourable,  and  it 
is  not  always  good  in  April.  Indeed,  it  is  no  use  depending  on  it 
being  cood  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  protection  should 
always  oe  applied,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  If  it  does  good 
in  bad  weather  it  certainly  does  no  harm  in  genial  weather,  and  it 
is  most  important  that  it  be  applied  in  time.  The  great  point  is  to 
place  the.  protectors  on  before  the  flowers  are  opened,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  on  until  the  fruit  is  formed. 

Old  fishing  nets  are  cheap  enough,  and  they  form  excellent  pro- 
tectors. A  double  net  will  insure  us  a  crop  of  fruit.  Where  wide 
copings  top  garden  walls  suspend  them  from  the  front  of  tiiiese  and 
secure  them  at  the  bottom.  If  they  will  not  reach  down  all  the 
way  tie  pieces  of  string  here  and  there  to  them  and  attach  these  to 
pegs  a  few  feet  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  If  they  will 
reach  down  to  the  ground  peg  the  net  to  the  soil.  They  must 
never  be  allowed  to  flap  on  tne  trees.  This  will  injure  the  blossom 
an  much  as  exposure.  Where  the  coping  is  short  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  net  being  kept  away  from  the  trees  use  poles  to  keep 
it  oft.  If  these  are  placed  against  the  wall  at  intervals  of  5  feet 
or  6  feet  and  kept  3  feet  to  4  feet  out  at  the  bottom  the  net  may  be 
stretched  along  and  tied  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  quite 
clear  of  the  flowers.  This  is  our  plan  of  protecting  fruit  trees,  and 
it  is  effective. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


SIX  GOOD  BEANS. 


IV  These  are  not  all  of  the  same  class.  I  do  not  know  six  good 
S^!oad  Beans,  six  good  Runner  Beans,  nor  six  good  dwarfs,  but  for 
all  that  I  can  recommend  six  good  Beans,  and  they  will  consist  of 
two  Broad,  two  Bunner,  and  two  dwarf  varieties.  There  are  more 
than  half  a  dozen  varieties  to  be  found  in  each  of  these  sections  in 
the  seed  lists.  Indeed,  coUectively,  I  know  thirty-one  varieties, 
but  they  will  bear  weeding  severely,  and  my  present  half  dozen  are 
worth  inspection  and  trial. 

Broad  Bean  Seville  Longpod. — I  name  this  because  it  is 
amongst  the  earliest  of  all,  and  it  is  very  prolific.  It  is  very  hardy. 
It  may  be  sown  in  the  open  in  atiy  of  the  winter  months,  and  by 
sowing  in  February  we  have  had  it  ready  in  May.  The  pods  are 
from  9  inches  to  10  inches  in  length ;  they  are  narrow,  and  well 
filled  with  delicate  beans  that  are  much  valued  as  a  first  crop.  For 
early  shows  this  Bean  is  very  suitable,  and  a  dish  of  long  tender 
pods  IS  very  attractive. 

Broad  Bean  Aquadulce. — ^It  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  is  a  splendid  Bean,  but  I  have  grown  it  for  ten  years,  and  it 
has  always  proved  true  and  fine.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
monster- podded  varieties ;  I  have  gathered  pods  of  it  16  inches  in 
length.  When  going  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  last  year  I  took  a  pod 
this  ^ength  to  show  him.  He  asserted  I  was  "  trying  it  on  "  with  an 
artificial  construction,  but  when  he  opened  it  and  eleven  fine  beans 
roUed  out,  he  understood  it  better.  It  is  curious  that  this  fine 
variety  is  no  one*8  "  specialty,"  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
of  all  ^road  Beans. 

Runner  Bean  Laxton's  White  Czar. — I  may  say  at  the 
outset  this  is  the  largest  of  all  Runner  Beans,  and  it  is  also  the 
mOst  prolific.  I  have  gathered  pods  of  it  14  inches  in  length,  and 
they  will  all  average  10  inches.  As  a  rule  they  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  three,  four,  and  five,  and  to  see  a  row  of  it  in  full  bearing 
is  a  grand  sight.    It  is  as  hardy  as  any  other,  and  grows  very  freely. 


To  see  the  stems  and  leaves  do  not  give  any  idea  it  is  such  as 
uncommon  bearer,  but  when  in  fruit  it  attracts  everybody.  Somo^ 
object  to  large-podded  Beans ;  I  do  not,  because  so  long  as  the 
large  pods  are  young  they  are  as  good  in  every  way  as  the  smaller 
vaneties,  and  I  should  never  wish  to  meet  with  a  better  flavoured 
Bean  than  this  variety. 

Runner  Bean  Mont  d'Or  or  Butter  Bean.— The  Butter 
Bean  is  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  just  as  hardy^and  may  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  xhe  podrf  are- 
quite  pale  in  colour,  perfectly  stringless,  and  remarkably  fine  in 
flavour.  They  may  be  cooked  whole,  when  they  form  a  delicious, 
dish,  and  I  am  surprised  this  variety  is  not  more  ffrowii. 

Dwarf  Bean  Coolinc/s  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— -I  have  tried  everjr 
Bean  I  could  obtain  for  forcing,  and  I  find  this  the  best.  It  is- 
very  compact  in  growth,  enormously  prolific  either  under  glass  or- 
in  the  open,  and  it  is  earlier  by  many  days  than  any  other  nort.  It 
is  pale  yeUow  in  the  colour  of  the  seed,  and  there  is  no  mistaking* 
it.  The  p6ds  average  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  prolific  way  they* 
are  produced  is  very  remunerative. 

Canadian  Wo!rt>ER. — This  is  a  well-known  dwarf  Frencb 
Bean.  It  is  useless  for  forcing  compared  with  the  preceding,  as  iti^ 
grows  too  tall  to  be  easily  accommodated,  and  it  is  not  half  so* 
prolific  under  glass  as  it  is  m  the  open.  As  a  dwarf  Bean  for  open: 
air  culture  it  mis  no  equal.  It  grows  robustly,  fruits  profusely^ 
and  produces  the  most  handsome  ^kIs  of  aU  dwarf  Beans.  In  this: 
respect  it  has  no  rival,  and  I  have  often  wondered  to  whom  we  are? 
indebted  for  it.  It  is  capital  for  exhibition,  grand  for  the  table,, 
and  it  should  be  grown  by  all.— J.  MuiR,  Margam- 

FALLACIES  IN  GRAPE  CULl URE— LIME. 

Qrape-orowing  has  been  quite  revolutionised  within  the  last* 
quarter  of  a  century.    It  has  not  only  improved,  but  extended  to  a- 
desree  little  contemplated,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  larger 
cultivators  for  recording  their  experiments,  succeasful  and  other- 
wise, for  the  benefit  of  the  small  sprowers  wno  have  not  the  means- 
to  experiment  for  tiiemselves  ;  but  I  question  the  usefulness  of* 
some  of  the  modem  doctrine?.    I  a^ude  to  the  lime  theory.    Lim&> 
has  been  used  in  vineries  for  many  years,  but  applied  to  the  walls 
as  whitewash,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tnink  this  is  still  the  best  places 
for  it,  although  I  am  aware  in  some  instances  excellent  Grapes 
are  grown  where  it  is  reported  lime  has  been  extensively  used  ;  but 
it  is  also  a  fact,  as  I  will  hereafter  show,  that  equally  fine  Grapes 
are  grown  where  lime  is  not  used.    In  order  to  substantiate  this  I 
will  review  a  few  of  the  most  successful  instances  that  have  been' 
recorded  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.     Since (t^  at  time  Kk: 
Merec  ith  was  on  the  pinr  acle  of  fame ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
great  g^rowers.    The  secret  of  his  success  was  supposed  to  be  the- 
extensive  use  of  crushed  oyster  shells  and  the  rsvourable  atmo- 
sphere of  Gurston,  which  is  during  a  "nor'  wester"  somewhat 
briny.    Very  little,  if  any,  notice  was  taken  of  his  fine  loam  and*, 
the  improved  structures  at  command  ;  and  not  a  few  gardeners  re- 
counted the  frowns  of  their  employers  because  Grapes  equal  to^ 
Meredith's  were  not  forthoominff  from  antiquated  ill-constructedL 
flue-heated  places  ^tter  adapted  to  destroy  vegetation  outright^ 
than  for  producing  Grapes  of  any  sort.    Unf oi  tunately  it  oftem 
happens  that  employers  compare  productions  without  considering 
advRutagfs. 

We  will  now  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Line's  of  Berkhamstead^ 
^here  another  wrinkle  was  supposed  to  be  gained  in  connection 
with  the  fine  Muscats  grown  there  about  six'een  or  eighteen  years- 
ago.    The  secret  of  success  was  supposed  to  be  the  abundant  water 
supply  to  the  roots.    It  soon  become  generallj^r  known  that  a  spring- 
of  Cold  water  bubbled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Vine  bolder,  which  pro- 
duced a  mania  for  the  water  pot.    As  some  of  us  yo*ingsters  can 
testify,  it  soon  become  common  practice  to  deluge  Tine  bcxders  ;  no> 
matter  whether  the  soil  was  open  or  retentive,  or  the  border- 
drained  or  clogged,  on  the  water  had  to  go,  with  results  that  might 
be  expected^— wholesale  shanking. 

A  few  years  later  we  had  another  surprise.    Mr.  Hunter  oT 
Lambton  Gsstle  Ghirdens  came  prominently  to  the  front  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  fine  Grapes,  a  position  he  still  retoins.    There  the  largest- 
Black  Hamburffh  was  produced,  and   the  reported  successes  was- 
attributed  to  the  enormous   quantities  of  warm  liouid  manure- 
applied  to  the  borders.    Little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of  other- 
advantages,  such  as  new  and  improved  structures,  well-drained  new 
borders,  &c.    More  recently  we  have  had  the  magnificent  Black: 
Hamborghs  from  Eastnor  to  admire.    The  secret  of  this  success- 
is,  I  think,  more  to  the  point,  as  Mr.  Coleman  recommends  those 
anxious  to  imitate  them  to  use  good  loam  and  crop  lightly,  but- 
there  may  be  more  important  lessons  to  learn  at  Eastnor,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Oleman's  Sdvice  is  worth  accepting.    I  think  the  above- 
are  as  gord  representative  instances  of  succenful  culture  without^ 
the  use  of  lime  as  can  be  found  with  the  use  of  lime. 
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it^  i'^  BO*  venture  to  reTiew  a  (ew  imUiieM  where  it  is  reported 
TOM  hme  has  been  «nplojed  eitanaively,  and  should  like  to  hear 
^nether  »nyune  else  can  see  any  improvement  in  the  produce  from 
■T^  MtabliBhrnents,  beoaude  I  cannot.  Admitting  the  eiceUenca 
of  the  Lopgleat  Grapw,  which  are  too  well  known  to  some  of  ns  to 
Jupnte^  yet  I  am  curioos  to  leam  if  equally  fine  Grapes  oonld  not 
»e  prodnoed  even  at  Loneleat  without  the  uee  of  lime  the  «ame  as 
«tber  places  a«  we  are  told  fair  Qrapee  were  grown  at  Loogleat 
tt?"  "8"J"''l">"t  I'mo,  and  whit  has  been  the  oause  of  this  state  of 
V^'^l  A""°«  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  I  beg  to  inform 
hun  that  r  saw  hU  exhibits  la  ScoUand  some  years  ago.  I  saw 
■tnem  again  at  the  Aqaarium  last  November.  I  presume  his  Scotch 
«^bit8  were  grown  without  lima  and  his  Aquarium  exhibits  with 
lime.  However  Oiis  may  be,  1  saw  no  improvement  in  them,  and  if 
lima  producas  no  batter  results  than  is  seen  in  his  case  I  strongly 
advise  my  friend  to  abstain    from    its  use  altogether.— J.   U. 


or  THl  W«BK.— Oa  Thntsday,  the  IBth  inat,  the  Boyal 
ts  at  *.30  P.M.,  and  the  L-'nnean  Society  at  8  p.m.  on  the 


EVBNTS 
■Society  meets  at  *.30  p.m.,  and  the  L-'nnean  Society 
«ame  day.  The  first  spriaj  Show  of  the  season  wUl  by  held  by  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Sjcietj  at  Regent's  Park,on  lVedne«day,the21rtin«t.,and 
<he  Liverpool  Spring  Show  takes  place  on  the  sjrae  day,  followed  by  the 
fihrewabnty  Show  on  the  22nJ,  and  the  Crystal  PaUce  on  the  2Jth. 

The   W84THKE   IN   LoifDOS.  — AfWr  a  few  days  of  mild 

■wsather,  Hoaday  and  Tuesday  In  this  week  were  bitterly  cold,  snow 
tailing  freely  on  Tuesday  night.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  opened  mild 
«"d  bright,  bat  the  cbanglu^  wini  is  not  favourable  to  a  continuation  of 
Senlal  weather. 

At  tba  RoTAL  Boiahic  SociBrrs  Spbino  Show,  to  be  held 

«t  Beganfs  Park  on  Wednesday  neit,  eighteen  classes  are  provided  for 
Aialeas,  Primala*,  hardy  plants,  Boaes,  Djotiias,  Cy damans.  Hyacinths, 
Lilies  of  Ike  Valley,  Tulips,  Narolau,  Crocuses,  and  Amaryllises,  one 

«Iasa  alw)  being  addei  for  twelve  pots  of  bulbous  plantj,  distinct  from 

any  of  tbese  already  named. 

Thb  Wratheb  1H  Scotlamd.— "  B.  D."  wrEtes  :  "  With  the 

exception  of  last  iilght  (1 1th)  there  has  been  no  frost  durinft  the  past 
week.  Heavy  rain  lor  two  or  three  days  brought  down  the  streams  in 
the  isKtk  if  t.ke  country  in  very  heavy  flood,  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  is 
■reported  ii  the  north.  Satorday  was  a  beantHal  day,  and  several  spring 
flowers  beauded  into  bloom.  lu  the  evening  the  wind  returned  to  the 
morth-esst,  and  it  Is  again  very  cold."  _ 

AMOBPHOPHALLUa  RiviBBi.— This  remarkable  plant  has  again 

flowered  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  where  the  cultural  treatment  of 
It  has  beck  attended  irlth  a  continuity  of  success  that  few  establisbmnnts 
^»n  boast  of.  When  seen  a  short  time  since  its  solitary  spadli  had  es- 
<»eded  18  inches  in  height,  and  gave  promise  of  as  Sue  an  example  of  its 
ieingular  attractivenes  as  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Adiantvh  BCOTm.— «  S."  writes—"  Anyone  requiring  a  good 

Adiaatum  for  house  decoration  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
wonld  do  woU  to  take  this  ona  In  hand.  It  makes  a  free  growth 
idnring  the  spring  and  smnraer  months  when  treated  to  a  warm  mol?t 
temperature,  as,  for  instance,  a  vinery  at  work  suits  it  well.  Capital 
planUeaa  be  ^owo  in  IJ-inch  and  6-inch  pots-  A  oompost  of  two 
.fiarts  good  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  peat,  adding  some  old  lime,  mortar, 
-and  sharp  mmA  suits  It  well,  Abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
*he  summer  Aould  be  given.  This  varietj  ot  Adiautum  has  a  graceful 
habit,  yet  the  fronds  are  stout  enough  not  to  require  support  at  any 
.^me.    In  a  cut  state  the  fronds  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition." 

: Fmi  producing  a  quantity  ot  pure  white  Gowera  during  Decem- 

Ijer  and  fanuary  the  folloiring  two  varieties  of  Whitb-plowbbed 
Pelaiooxioms,  Hjdame  Ernest  Ernoul  and  Niphetos,  are  excellent. 
They  are  beth  of  free  growth  without  being  too  robust,  and  flower 
AbundanrUr  U  their  preparation  has  been  well  carried  out  during  the 
lspringmontbs.\ScrJ:j  thi  cuttings  in  the  earl;  part  of 


February  singly  In  small  pots,  transferring  them  eventually  to  Sl-Inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould,  a  slight 
dash  of  bone  dust,  and  some  sand.  Grow  the  plants  near  the  glass  to 
procure  a  stocky  habit,  placing  them  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  possible' 
chootiTig  a  sunny  spot,  standing  the  plants  thinly  on  the  ground  that 
they  get  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  housie 
before  the  approach  of  antumn  frosts.  During  Ibe  winti;r  mooths  givo 
them  a  temperature  ot  not  less  than  45°  by  ni.ht,  with  a  correspoudlng 
rise  by  day.    Supply  the  plants  freely  with  liquid  manure. 

Babe  apices  on  the  back  walls  ot  greenbonses  can  be  reaJewd 

bright  and  useful  by  planting  Ivi-lbaf  PELABaoKiUMS.  Such  plants 
iieing  naturally  sbort-jointeJ,  retaining  their  leavrs  a  long  time  both 
during  the  winter  and  summer,  alike  renders  them  suitable  as  evergreen 
plants  for  the  purpose  named.  Most  sorts  Soirer  freely,  Istitiug  a  long 
time  in  gojJ  condition  either  on  the  plants  or  iu  a  cut  state.  Fo^  the 
latter  purpose  flowers  from  Ivj-l'sf  Pelargouinins  are  much  prised  tor 
Tjso  decoration,  either  by  theitselves  or  with  other  floweia.  By  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  present  border  and  adding  some 
fresh  compost  not  too  rich  iu  character  the  plants  wilt  have  a  better 
start.  Vigour  can  easily  be  maintained  by  appltoationa  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely. 

Loniceba  SE1IPBBVIBEK9. — "  For  supplying  cut  flowers  nine 

months  during  the  year,"  writes  "E.  M.,"  "this  Lonicera  Is  very 
valuable.  It  grows  well  anl  flowers  freely  la  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
where  frost  Is  exclude  j  and  Its  shoots  can  be  trained  close  to  the  glass. 
The  flowers  lost  a  long  time  in  a  cut  atitc,  and  are  very  show;  when 
associated  either  with  its  own  foliage  or  that  of  other  plants.  The 
fl^nera  are  a  bright  red  outside  and  yellow  iuside.  Wheo  the  roots  are 
confined  to  pote  copious  supplies  of  water  are  needed  at  the  roots 
alternated  with  liquid  manure,  as  it  roots  freely.  Provide  a  substantial 
soil  for  the  roots,  composed  mainly  ot  loam,  when  there  is  a  likelihood 
ot  its  occupying  the  same  pot  more  than  one  ;ear,  and  top-dreas 
occasionally  with  bone  dust,  which  is  a  good  stiumlaut  aa  well  as  a 
surfiice  root  producer.  Vigorously  syringe  the  foliage  In  the  evening 
during  summer.  From  early  In  March  to  November  fliwers  arc  freely 
produced  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  supply  ot  water  to  the  roots, 
smoking  occasionally  to  .'leep  down  green  fly,  and  training  the  shoots 
thinly." 

"J.  L."  remarks; — "  I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  M  air's  article 

on  Plahtimo  Sandt  Wastes  by  tub  Sea.  The  plant  he  means  I 
did  not  know,  hut  thought  it  must  be  another  name  for  onr  native 
Orass,  Eiymos  arenarius,  which  docs  the  same  good  service  in  many 
sandy  districts  by  the  sea.  I  hooted  up  some  of  my  botanical  books, 
but  did  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  them  excepting  '  Hooker's 
British  Flora.'  Elymua  arenarius  is  there  described  a?  follows:— 
'  Boot  much  nrecpin;  in  loose  sail,  hence  It  is  o(  great  v^Iue,  like  the 
Ammophlla  arenaria  for  ,preservinfc  a  considerable  extent  ot  our  own 
coasts  and  those  ot  Holland  from  the  encroachments  of  th  >  sea.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  made  into  bread  in  Iceland.'"  We  bare  other 
letters  on  this  subject. 

We  learn  from  the  schedule  just  to  hand  that  the  Shbewb- 

B.V&X  Flobal  F£ib  tor  the  present  year  will  be  held  on  August  22nd 
and  23nl,  when  the  usual  liberal  prises  will  be  offered.  For  instanoe, 
there  is  a  class  for  twenty  stove  and  grecTihouse  plants  with  three  prizes 
of  £23,  £20,  and  £15,  besides  several  others  in  smaller  open  classes, 
ranging  from  £10  to  £1.  Fruit  is  well  provided  tor,  no  less  than  £66 
being  offered  tor  Grapes  alone,  and  for  a  collection  of  fruit  comprising 
twelre  dishes  the  prizes  are  £10,  £6,  and  £3.  For  vegetables  £fiO  are 
contributed  la  numerous  claasea,  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal,  and  £5  being 
one  of  the  attractions.  Special  prizes  are  also  offered  by  several 
firms  of  seedsmen.  A  spring  Show  will  be  held  on  March  22nd,  when 
provision  will  be  made  tor  all  the  principal  forced  plants.  This  Society 
is  in  a  most  fiouriahing  condition,  the  balance  in  the  banker's  band  from 
last  lear's  ehows  being  £331,  the  iatertst  on  Invested  capital  amounting 
to  £72.  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton  are  the  Hon.  Sees.,  The  S  laare 
Shrewsbury,  from  whom  scheduiea  can  be  precured. 

Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Hobticdltubal  Sooiett. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  has  recently  been  held,  and  the 
Treasurer's  balance  sheet  showed  a  sum  of  £37  10s.  carried  forward  to 
the  current  year.  Two  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  1S38.  The  summer 
Show  iu  the  grounds  of  the  Boyal  India  Aayluni  at  £.iling  on  Jutylltb, 
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when  valoftble  prizes  are  ofitered  for  cut  Roses,  open  to  all  comers.  On 
this  occasion  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  has  promised  to 
attend  and  distribate  the  prizes  to  the  saccessfnl  competitors  in  the 
allotment  and  cottage  garden  competitions.  Ealing  has  now  some  900 
or  more  allotment  gardens  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  many 
working  men  are  still  anxions  to  obtain  one.  The  usual  autumn  Show 
of  Chrysanthemums,  &c,  will  be  held  on  November  14th,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  take  place  in  the  new  and  spacious  Jnblilec  Hall  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  a  very  handsome  block  of  new 
municipal  buildings. 

ft 

— *  Bbfsbbino  to  the  Amabyllisbs  mentioned  last  week, 
"  W.  J."  remarks  that  he  intended  saying,  *'  the  nine  spikes  were  on 
two  bulbs,  four  and  five  each  respectively,  not  nine  from  one  bulb." 

Judging  Bouquets.— A  correspondent  writes :— '*  '  Florist,' 

'  Onlooker,*  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  bouquet  judging  discussion, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  their  efforts  are  bringing  forth  fruit,  the  Bristol 
Society  having  inserted  a  limit  as  to  size  of  bouquets  in  their  spring 
Show  schedule." 

At  the   ordinary  meeting  of   the  Botal  Mbteobological 

SociBTT,  established  1860,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1866,  to  be 
held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st 
instant,  at  7  p.m.,  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  W. 
Haroet,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments ;  after  which  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  will  make  a  short  com- 
mnnication  on  The  non-existence  of  Thunderbolts;  elucidated  by  ac- 
counts of  searches  after  them  and  the  exhibition  of  specimens.  The 
meeting  will  then  be  adioumed,  in  order  to  afford  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  con- 
nected with  atmoapheric  electricity,  including  lightning  conductors, 
photographs  of  lightning,  and  damaged  objects,  and  of  such  new  instru- 
ments as  have  been  invented  and  first  constructed  since  the  last  exhibi- 
tion. The  Exhibition  will,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  be  open  in  readiness  for  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  instant,  and  wUl  remain  open  till  Friday,  the 
23rd  instant 

A  hobticultubal  Congress  has  been  organised  by  the  Sociiri 

Nationale  b'Hobticultubb  db  Fbancb  to  be  held  at  84,  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  Paris,  during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
opened  on  the  2ath  to  the  31st  of  May.  The  first  sitting  of  the  Congress 
will  take  place  on  May  28th.  It  is  proposed  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
questions  on  scientific  and  commercial  horticulture.  Several  subjects 
have  already  been  decided  on,  including  railway  tarifEs  for  horticultural 
produce,  horticultural  instruction  in  schools,  heating  apparatuses,  pro- 
.  fitable  fruit  culture,  the  i»opagation  of  hardy  plants,  and  the  diseases 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Other  questions  may  be  proposed  for  discus- 
sion than  those  included  in  the  programme  now  issued  if  notice  is  pre- 
viously given  to  the  President  of  the  Committee,  M.  A.  Hardy. 

Mbssbs.  Wood  k.  Sons  send  us  samples  of  Orchid  peat  and 

loam,  both  as  good  as  we  could  desire  to  use,  the  former  sweet  and  all 
.  fibre,  the  latter  turfy  and  *'  unctuous." 

Gabdekikg  Appointment.— Mr.  Robert  E.  Filkins,  for  the 

last  four  years  gardener  to  P.  J.  Slanger,  Esq.,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  G.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Tower  Fields,  Keston 
near  Beckenham,  Kent 

Testimonial  to  Mb.  Paul  op  Paisley.— The  friends  of  Mr. 

Paul  (late  of  Croesflat  Nursery)  purpose  giving  him  a  testimonial,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  fioriculture,  on  the  occasion  of  his  removing 
from  Paisley  to  continue  the  florist  business  at  his  new  grounds  at 
Brklge  of  Weir,  nearly  midway  between  Paisley  and  Greenock.  Crossfiat, 
where  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  florists'  flowers, 
notably  of  the  Pansy  and  the  Pink,  has  suffered  from  the  erection  of 
various  manufactories  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Duncan 
Keir,  The  Gardens,  Sherwood,  Paisley,  is  the  Secretary  to  the  testimonial 
fund. 

The  Employe  op  the  Royal  Hobticultubal  Society. — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  occasion  of  the  vacation  of  the  South 
Kensington  premises  by  the  R.H.S.  is  one  that  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  invite  the  employ^  of  the  Society  at  South  Kensington  and 
Chiswick  to  an  entertainment,  by  way  of  expressing  some  sense  of  the 


uniform  courtesy  and  attention  they  have  at  all  times  shown  towards 
exhibitors,  the  members  of  the  Committees,  visitors,  and  others.  The 
men  employed  at  South  Kensington  have  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Society  consequent  upon  the  change  of  home ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
those  at  Chiswick  may  have  notice  to  leave,  though  the  ordef  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  enforced  at  present.  Before  they  are  dispersed  it  is  thouKbt 
they  should  be  invited  to  a  supper,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  by 
forming  themselves  into  a  Committee  to  carry  theiproposal  into  effect.— 
BiCHABD  Dean,  BaneUgh  Road^  EaXitig^  W, 

UNDEB  GABDENEBS  AND  EXHIBITOBS. 

This  seems,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  discussio^, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  under  gardeners,  as  well  as  others,  will  benefit 
thereby.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  W.  Bardney*s  name  approvingly 
mentioned  on  page  158  as  1  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  him 
for  two  years.  We  had  plenty  of  work  at  Norris  Green,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  we  were  doing  it  for  a  friend  as  well  as  a  master  helped  us  to 
pull  through  the  hardest  of  it  with  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  ss  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  mea 
must  understand  that  we,  not  they,  are  responsible.  Toung  men  aie 
met  with  who  before  they  have  been  in  a  place  long  know  far  more  thaa 
the  head  eardener  does,  and  seem  to  feel  they  should  do  as  they  likt. 
Walking  through  the  bouses  with  my  employer  we  found  water  runninc^ 
to  waste  through  a  tap  which  should  have  been  stopped  by  a  young  man 
who  had  been  syringing,  but  I  was  politely  told  the  fault  was  mine, 
and  if  the  young  man  did  not  carry  out  my  orders  I  was  to  discbarge 
hnn. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  exhibitine,  I  think  that  voung  men 
should  receive  some  recompense  if  they  work  overtime  in  helping  the 
gardener  with  his  exhibits.  I  am  only  a  young  exhibitor,  and  I  find 
that  I  have  exceeded  my  prise  money  in  expenses  this  year.  Where  a 
gardener  has  all  expenses  to  pay,  and  stands  and  other  nece«sariea  to 
provide  for  showing,  his  first  season  Mrill,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
unremunerative ;  hi  may  win  honour,  aiid  that  is  all.  But  I  have 
endeavoured  by  kindness  to  repay  all  my  young  men  for  their  assistance^ 
and  I  believe  to  their  satisfaction,  and  should  I  be  as  successful  thb 
year  I  feel  sure  they  will  not  have  reason  to  complain  that  they  have 
assisted  me  in  vain.  I  hope  this  discussion  will  create  good  feeling  aa4 
mutual  confidence  between  master  and  man.  As  a  parting  word  to 
those  who  feel  they  are,  ^  like  I  once  found  myself,  in  a  place  not 
exactly  to  their  liking ;  let  them  do  their  duty  as  long  as  they  are  in  it, 
hoping  for  better  times,  which  are  sure  to  come. — P.  T.  D. 

Undeb  the  above  heading  your  correspondent,  ''  Head  Gardener,*' 
strives  to  relieve  his  mind,  ami  exhibits  much  sympathy  on  behalf  of  his 
so-called  unfortunate  brethren.  Being  in  doulit  as  to  the  meaning  of 
*'  Head  Gardener's  **  opening  remarks,  I  must  wait  for  his  further  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  particular  part  of  his 
paragraph — ^viz.,  the  denunciation  of  bead  gardeners.  I  need  not,  I 
think,  remind  '^  Head  Gardener*'  of  the  fact  that  we  are  agreed  upon 
the  matter  of  there  being  good  and  bad  gardeners,  for  he  admits  the  fact 
of  winning  golden  opinfons  of  some.  But  when  he  so  far  forgets  the 
responsibility  of  his  position  that  he  requires  the  intercession  of  hiv 
employer  to  settle  trifling  disputes  arising  between  himself  and  his 
subordinates,  I  confess  I  shall  be  greatly  astonished  if  he  succeeds  in 
winning  the  golden  opinions  of  many  upon  that  subject— J.  P.  L. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  different  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Journal  about  young  gardeners  and  exhibiting,  and  I  caxmot  heb> 
thinking  that  those  who  write  about  their  bvl  treatment  from  heaa 
glirdeners  are  those  wko  do  not  take  much  interest  in  their  work. 
When  an  under  gardener  I  only  lived  at  two  placet  where  exhibiting 
was  done,  and  then  we  were  at  work  late  at  nignt  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  paid  for  overtime.  We  did  our  work  with  pleasure,  and 
did  not  even  think  about  being  paid  or  getting  any  of  the  prize  money. 
We  did  our  work  because  we  took  perhaps  as  much  interest  in  it  as  the 
head  gardener  who  was  receiving  the  prize  money.  I  think  if  under 
gardeners  looked  at  things  in  the  right  way,  and  looked  forward  to  being 
head  gardeners  themselves  some  day  and  getting  the  credit  as  well  as 
the  prize  money,  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  them  over  their 
grievances.  No  doubt  there  are  hesa  gardeners  who  are  never  satisfied 
with  their  young  men  let  them  do  their  work  ever  so  well.  But  such,  I 
think,  is  not  the  rule. 

Mr.  '*  Spectator*'  has  a  good  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  pay  for  over- 
time in  regard  to  Grape-thinning.  1  have  spent  many  an  hour  of  aa 
evening  thinning  Grapes  and  never  had  any  pay  for  it.  Some  may 
think  1  advocate  the  no  pay  overtime  system,  but  I  am  far  from  that. 
I  do  not  ask  my  young  men  to  work  at  night  more  than  can  be  avoided, 
but  sometimes  Grapes  and  other  things  are  all  wanting  attention  at  the 
same  time,  and  cannot  be  seen  to  in  the  ordinary  working  hou]%.  I 
should  not  think  much  of  a  young  man  who  refused  to  assist  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening  just  to  pull  things  straight.  I  remember  the 
subject  of  ''  Pay  for  overtime  *'  was  taken  up  in  the  Journal  of  Ilorti^ 
culture  some  eight  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Gilbert  who  wrote, 
"  If  a  gentleman  has  more  Grapes  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  being 
thinned  let  them  go  without  thinning."  But  I  venture  to  think  no  on^ 
with  a  love  for  the  art  could  attend  io  a  vinery  with  the  Grapes  hang- 
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iag  nnthiniied  iH  tha  MMon ;  and  if  be  oonld  be  would  moit  llkelj 
luTS  to  bid  IftrawBll  to  the  Vlaea  when  the  time  came  for  ■ending  the 
OtBpei  to  his  emploTer'i  tkble.  M7  a^vloe  to  all  noder  gardeners  ia, 
H«Ter  be  putlcnUr  about  working  &n  boor  or  two  overtime  when  Mked, 
and  jcna  will  not  be  the  losere  In  tbe  end.— G.  Hilton. 

I  AU  Ter;  pleued  to  see  that  there  h  at  least  one  head  gardener 
Cpage  138)  who  darei  and  is  willing  to  n;  a  word  tor  eabordinatee. 
n>Me  are  ceitsinlj  Instanoea  where  TOnog  men  bare  eaa«e  to  complain 
of  tbeir  trea^eot,  bat  lew  Tentnre  to  write  to  any  of  tbe  periodicals 
kboat  It,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  tbej  bclieTc  there  will  be  so  man/ 
to  criticise  and  so  few  to  sar  a  word  in  their  favonr ;  but  let  them 
lemember  that  tbe  oldest  and  most  experienced  writers  are  criticised, 
and  ttaej  most  also  remember  that  a  little  mild  criticism  will  do  no 
harm,  bat  ntber  improve  them  ;  and  as  ererythln;  most  hare  a 
beginning  tbey  may  as  well  bwin  at  once,  for  tbe  longer  they  leave  the 
little  talent  tbej  have  nndosted  oa  the  sbeU  tbe  longer  it  will  take  to 
poliab  it  when  they  do  reach  it  down.  Many  head  gaidenen  seem  to 
think  tbe  jooDg  men  are  all  very  carelois  and  have  no  talent.  They 
appear  to  forget  that  it  is  from  the  scorn  that  we  must  expect  tbe  Oak, 
UM  that  it  Is  tbe  schoolboy  that  mnat  became  tbe  professor,  and  like- 
wise Uie  7onng  man  of  to-daj  the  fatore  bead  girdeoer.  Some  seem 
to  tbfok  that  when  thej  are  gone  there  will  be  nobody  fit  to  take  tbeir 
places.  They  say,  "  1  can"t  think  how  it  Is  that  my  yonng  men  are  all 
■ocareleM."  Tber«  Is  a  reason,  and  it  the  Editor  will  allow  me  I  will 
try  to  explain  it  in  a  future  iaane.  They  are  not  all  bad,  but  in  many 
pMOes  yonng  men  really  do  become  careless  from  various  reasons,  but  1 
think  if  tbey  were  to  writa  a  little  more  tbey  would  find  themselves 
benefited  by  It,  for  there  must  be  many  yonng  men  in  the  country  wltb 
snfflcient  talent  to  write  a  decent  letter ;  nod  it  at  first  they  could  not 
jHodnoe  anything  very  elaborate,  tbey  would  find  that  with  practice  and 
tbe  experience  gained  by  It,  tbey  would  in  time  be  able  hi  place  tbeO' 
selves  on  a  level  with  soma  of  the  best  wrileT«  of  tbeir  day.  After  the 
enconragement  given  by  "Spectator"  on  pigi  H7  I  tbiok  tbey  need 
not  be  held  any  longer  In  suspense.— .\  Fobbuan. 


METEOPOUTAN  PUBLIC  GARDES  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  fifth  annual  report  of  tbe  above  Association  baa  been  issued, 
and  from  it  can  be  gleaned  full  information  of  tbe  work  being  done  in 
■ecnring  open  spaces  In  our  great  metropolis  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
masses.  Tbey  commenced  their  work  on  the  site  of  tbe  aid  Horsemonger 
Ijuie  Qaoi,  which  hi  the  extent  of  1  acre  3  rood^  was  opened  a^  a  public 
recieation  ground  In  I8S4.  Tbe  Association  has  laboured  succesHfully 
siaoe  then  up  to  the  preseot  time.  By  tbe  aid  of  donations  and  subscrip. 
tlons  tbey  have  been  instrumental  in  givin  {  to  Ibe  public  use  as 
pleasure  gardens  nearly  60  acres  of  open  sjiace',  the  mijority  of  which 
were  disused  burial  grounds. 

"  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  pleasant  lesorts  tor  the 
old  and  playgiounits  for  the  yonng  in  the  midst  of  densely  popalated 
localities."  Tbe  report  says,  "  Only  those  who  live  amoog  the  artisjn 
and  labouring  ctass&t,  or  who  p^unally  interest  themselves  In  their 
welfare,  can  form  any  conception  of  Che  sad  condition  when  coutrasCeil 
with  that  of  those  wh  i  are  periodically  able  to  cliange  tbe  scene  nnder 
wbicbtensof  thousands  oC  them  live  and  die.  Unless  la  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  tbe  parks  the  only  opportunity  of  relaxation  and 
reoreation  Is  in  tbe  thoroughfares  where  every  inhalation  of  air  is  laden 
with  dnst ;  tbeir  children  for  tbe  most  part  have  no  playgronnd  but  tbe 
gutter  and  tbe  pavement.  Tbe  majority  of  those  who  live  in  tbe  poor 
and  crowded  districts  seldom  escape  from  tbeir  dismal  surroundings. 

"  Now  the  provision  of  garden  and  playgronnd,  thouuh  of  course  no 
panacea  for  baman  suffering  and  misery,  will  largelybclp  to  brigbtea 
tbe  lot  of  those  who  live  as  abore  described.  LoodoD  is  year  by  year 
becoming  more  and  more  packed,  and  populated,  and  extended  to  a 
decree  that  must  911  every  reaective  mind  with  concern.  Tbi»  can  have 
but  one  pMsible  effect,  and  that  is  to  render  London  less  and  le»  tbe 
place  wbere  tbe  bodily  functions  can  have  full  aad  natural  play,  where 
bone  and  mnscle  in  the  young  may  be  developed,  and  where  constitu- 
tiooi  ate  aUe  to  ward  off  disease  and  decay." 

The  Association  believes  that  by  securing  open  spaces  it  is  adopting 
the  bert  method  of  meeting  tbe  evil  which  is  threatening  London, 
borldea  Boding  work  (or  tbe  unemployed,  as  nearly  all  the  work  of  the 
60  aotes  above  mentioned  bas  iieen  done  by  tbe  men  found  in  tbe  r,inks 
of  the  nnemployed.  At  tbe  present  time  tbey  have  other  works  in  con. 
strnctwn  wblch  is  finding  daily  work  for  about  300  families.  At  Camber- 
well  npwards  of  200  men  are  employed  in  turning  a  large  market  ganlen 
into  a  public  park,  and  from  a  borticultural  point  this  is  Interesting, 
aa  It  preserves  fnmi  tbe  encroacbment  of  the  bnilder  a  portion  at  least 
of  those  grounds  that  have  in  the  pa^A  associated  witbtlie  familiar  name 
of  "  Myatt."  Where  Myatt's  famous  British  Qneen  Strawberry  grew  to 
perfection.  My att's  Rhubarb,  and  Myatt's  Early  Ashleaf  Potatoes  were 
once  famous,  in  future  will  be  an  open  space  embellished  by  gracefully 
sweeping  walks,  t.-istefully  planted  shrubberies,  well  kept'lawns,  and 
fountains.  For  some  weeks  HO  men  were  employed  here,  and  it  ia 
iMtnral  to  luppoae  that  many  from  not  being  used  to  thi  work  snSered 
very  much,  being  poorly  cUd  and  ill  fed.  Some  have  come  from  a  great 
distance,  walking  both  morning  and  night  from  Holloway,  Highgate, 
Betbnal  Oieen,  ftc,  tc  Camberwell.  Many  also  suffered  with  blading 
hands,  being  unused  to  tbe  work.  French  polishers,  painters,  carpenters, 
in  tact  men  of  all  trades,  hive  been  here  struggling  to  tide  over  tbe 
long  and  wearisome  winter,  therefore  the  objects  oE    bis  Association  are 


manifestly  of  a  twofold  cbanwter.  1,  To  find  employment  for  deaerrinir 
men,  and  secondly  to  expend  that  labour  on  some  lasting  and  uscf  lU 
memorial  for  tbe  mosses.  By  a  scheme  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
acting  in  concert  with  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  all  that  are  employed  at  Caon- 
berwell  and  deserve  help  of  a  permanent  character  are  being  assisted. 
Various  methods  are  being  adopted,  but  the  easiest  apparently  ia 
emigration.    Many  are  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Altogether  there  were 420  dlsiued  bnri^l  grounds  within  tbe  metro- 
politan area;  sixty-Dine  are  open  to  the  public  as  gardens  or  play- 
grounds  for  tbe  young,  mainly  tbrough  tho  aid  of  tbe  above  Association ; 
116  burial  gtonnds  which  at  one  time  existed  bave  entirely  disappeared, 
tbeir  sites  being  now  occupied  bf  builrilngs  of  all  kinds ;  tbirty.eight. 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  and  197  disused  burial  grounds  still 
exist  closed  to  tbe  public,  and  it  only  reqaites  public  sympathy  and 
assistance  to  transform  these  so.-nbre  grounds  into  attractive  minlatnn 
parks.— J.  W.  MOOKUAM. 


T0MAT0E3  IN  TBBNCHE3. 
A  Bin PLB  and  very  useful  metbo  1  of  growing  Tomatoes  in  the  open 
air  is  practised  by  Mr,  J.  Forbis  in  the  gardens  at  Diver  House,  Boe- 
bimpton.  On  a  sheltered  plot  of  ground  sloping  sharply  to  the  south  a 
trench  is  dug  aboat  4  feet  wide  aa  if  preparing  to  grow  Celery  on  the 
bsd  system  and  strong  Tomto  plants  planted  in  suitable  toil  at  tbe 


rif.sfc 

proper  time.  The  trench  is  covered  with  rough  open  latticework, 
through  which  tbe  plants  grow  and  are  trained  down  to  it.  With  atten- 
tion tc  thinning  tbe  growth  for  the  admission  of  sun  to  the  frnit  ripe 
Tomatoes  in  abundance  are  produced  in  tbe  summer  in  the  manner  re- 
preeented  In  the  engraving. 


ROYAL  HOETIOQLTURiL  BOOIBTY. 
Makch  I  3th. 
Cou.soiL  Mbbtino.  -A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  tbedats 
named,  when  tbe  privileges  to  be  given  to  the  Fellows  according  to  the 
rate  of  tbeir  subscription  was  finally  settled.  Nominations  were  r^ 
celved  of  thirty  six  new  Fellows.  The  Council  interviewed  several  of 
tbe  candidates  for  the  Assistant  Secretaryship,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion determined  to  appoint  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame  to  the  post.  Tbe 
agreement  for  the  premises.  111,  Victoria  Street,  was  finally  adopted, 
and  tbe  seal  of  the  Society  was  ordered  to  be  attached  to  it.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  Mr.  W.  T.  Thistleton  Djer,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Mr.  Veitch  were 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Mayor  with  reference  to  tbe 
projected  Show  in  the  City  of  London  this  year.  Tbe  bye-laws,  aa 
altered  and  amended  by  the  sub-  Committee,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  before  being  presented  for  adoption.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  requested  to  act  as  an  Exhibition  Committee  to  draw  up 
a  programme  for  the  present  year— vii.,  Messrs.  Q.  Buuyard,  Barron, 
Douglas,  Haywood,  Lamg,  O.  Paul,  Rivers,  Turner,  Veitch,  Walker,  and 
Wlldsmith,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  The  Council  will  meet 
again  on  Tneeday,  March  20th. 

SDMMARY   OF   THE   PBIVILEQE3   OP   FELL0W3   AND 

ASSOCIATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  1838. 

A  FELLOW  PAvma  PODB  oniNKAa  a.  yxab  is  aariTLiD — 
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2.  Penonal  admission  to  all  the  €ooiety*8  Exhibitions  and  Meetings 
at  12.30  o'clock,  being  an  hoar  earlier  ihan  the  general  poblic. 

3.  To  personal  admission  daily,  between  the  hours  of  10  A.M.  and 
5  P.M.,  to  the  Society's  Rooms  and  to  the  Lindley  Library,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

"  4.  To  personal  admission,  between  the  same  hours  an'1  with  the  same 
exceptions,  to  the  Society's  Experimental  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

•  5.  The  privilege  of  sending  fruit,  flowers,  and  seeds  to  Chiswick  for 
trial. 

.  6.  To  a  share  of  such  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  &c.,  as  the  Society  may 
have  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution. 

7.  To  purchase  such  fru^t  and  ye^etables  grown  at  Chiswick  as  are 
not  reqnired  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

8.  To  a  dopy  of  all  publications  of  the  Society. 

9.  To  the  right  of  voting  at  all  meetings. 

A  FELLOW  PAYING..TWO  G47IKBA«-A-YfiAR  18  ENTITLED — 

10.  To  a  transferable  ticket  admitting  two  persons  to  all  the  Society's 
Exhibitions  and  Shows. 

11.  To  the  same  privileges  as  mentiojied  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  Q,  7^8, 

and  9. 

■       \  • .     . 

A  FELLOW  PAYING  ONE  GUINEA  A  YEAR  IS  ENTITLED— 

12.  To  personal  admission  to  all  the  Society's  Exhibitions  and 
Shows. 

13.  To  the  same  privileges  as  mentioned  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

AN  ASSOCIATE  PAYING  HALF-A-GUINEA  A  YEAB  IS  ENTITLED— 

14.  To  a  non-tranc>ferable  ticket  admitting  to  all  the  Society's  Exhi- 
bitions'and  Shows  at  12.30  o'clock. 

15.  To  be  present  at  meetings,  but  without  voting  on  any  matters 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

N.B. — Associates  must  be  bona  ^de  gardeners  or  employ^  in  a 
nursery,  market  garden,or  seed  establishment,  and  must  be  recommended 
for  election  by  t*o  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  being  incorporated  by  Royal  charter  the  Fellows  and 
Associates  incur  no  personal  liability  beyond  the  payment  of  their  annual 
subscriptions. 

The  Society's  Exhibitions  and  Shows  are  held  in  the  drill  hall  of  the 
London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James'  Street,  Westminster,  about  equi- 
distant from  the  Victoria  and  St.  James'  Park  stations  of  the  District 
Railway,  and  close  to  the  Society's  rooms  at  111,  Victoria  Street,  and  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 

Note.— Any  lady  or  gentleman  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  may 
obtain  forms  and  full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Society's  offices,  South  Kensington,  up  to  the  25th  of  March,  and  there- 
after at  the  offices.  111.  Victoria  Street. 

Genebal  Meeting.— At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  the 
same  day  in  the  Conservatory  (Maxwell  T,  Masters,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair),  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society— viz.,  John  G.  Adams,  F.  Hayman,  A.  Lovesay,  A.  8.  Mont- 
gomer.v,  T.  Y.  Moore,  William  Podg^r,  John  Reid,  W.  G.  Rowlett.  It 
was  announced  that  twenty-eight  guinea  Fellows  whose  names  had 
b^n  received  would  be  proposed  for  election  at  an  early  date. 

• 

COMMI  [TBB3. 

The  last  of  the  Committee  meetings  at  South  Kensington  was  held 
6n  Tuesday  in  the  conservatory,  and  the  event  was  not  signalised  by 
many  remarkable  exhibits.  Several  interesting  groups  were*  contributed 
bjr  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  which  occupied  a  portion  of  the  tabies, 
but  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity  was  the  display  equal  to  many  of 
its  predecessors.  Those'  who  remember  the  grand  opening  day  on 
June  5th,  1861,  and  who  .witnessed  the  practical  .termination  of  the 
Society's  occupation  of  the  gardens  on  Tuesday  last,  would  perhaps  feel 
inclined  to  moralise.  Cordial  wishes  were,  however,  expressed  that  the 
Aahge  being  made  might  prove  the  commencement  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory and  prosperous  career  elsewhere. 

.  Fbuit  Committee.— Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  John  Lee,  Harrison  Weir,  G.  W.  Cummins,  C.  Howe,  John 
Woodbridge,  Alfred  J.  Pearson,  Sidney  Foitl,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Smith,  G. 
Norman,  John  Burnett,  J.  WilJard,  J.  Wright,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  J.  Cheal, 
and  Philip  Crowley.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  were  very  lipbt  on 
this  the  last  occasion  of  sitting  at  South  Kensington.  Mr.  W.  Divers, 
The  Gardens,  Wierton  House,  Maklstone,  sent  a  collection  of  nineteen 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  and  a  dish  of  large  Oranges  unnamed.  The 
Apples  were  very  good  and  well  kept,  the  Oranges  of  excellent  quality. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  j.  Crook,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sherwin, 
Famborough  Grange,  Hants,  sent  eleven  dishes  of  Apples  and  two 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grapes,  one  grown  on  a  Vine  grafted  on  the 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat ;  the  other  by  the  side  of  it  on  its  own  roots,  the 
berries  of  the  former  being  decidedly  drmerand  fresher  (vote  of  thanks). 
A  simiUr  mark  of  approval  was  granted  to  Mr.  Burnett,  Deepdene,  for 
a  dish  of  Calville  Blanche  Apples  grown  on  a  south  wall  at  Deepdene. 
This  fruit  was  of  good  size,  greenish  yellow,  deliciously  sweet  and 
tender.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accortled  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  who  sent 
from  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  a  dish  of  Golden  Noble  Apple,  beauti- 
fully clear,  firm,  and  fresh.  A  dump  of  Mushrooms  in  one  cluster 
weighing  2  lbs.  was  exhibited  by  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  and  described  by  him 
as  having  been  grown  from  spawn  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  Mr.  Veitch  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 


I  referred  to  the  meeting  as  the  last  they  would  attend  there,  expreisittg* 
desii;ip  that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  would  meet  on  the  27th 
inst.  in  the  Exhibition  hall  at  Westminster,  and  in  every  way  in  their 
power  aid  the  Society  in  its  future  career.  Different  views  might  be 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but  there  could  only  < 
be  one  desire  amongst  them  in  seeking  to  place  the  Society  in  the 
position  it  should  occupy  in  the  horticultural  world.  Unanimous  assent 
given  to  the  Chairman^  remarks. 

Floral  CoMMiTTEE.~Pre8ent :  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  in  the 
chair  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  W.  Wllks,  G.  Nicholson,  M.  T.  Masten,  H. 
Herbst,  W.  Bates,  J.  H.  Lowe,  G.  Duffield,  G.  Paul,  W.  Holmes,  R.  Dean, 
H.  Ballantine,  B.  Wynne,  C.  Pilcher,  J.  Dominv,  H.  M.  Pollett,  A.  F. 
Lendy,  J.  O'Brien,  E.  Hill,  W.  Wlldsmith,  Shirley  Hlbberd,  and  W. 
Goldring. 

Only  three  certificates  were  granted  on  this  occasion,  but  four  plants 
were  found  worthy  of  cultural  commendations,  and  four  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  nurserymen.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins)  showed  large  panicles  of  Cyrtopo- 
dium  Saintlegerianum,  one  with  106  and  the  other  with  108  flowers,  the 
latter  being  a  much  more  highly  coloured  variety,  the  wings  of  the  lip 
reddish  chocolate,  the  sepals  copiously  spotted  with  a  similar  colour,  and 
the  petals  yellow  (cultural  commendation).  An  illustration  of  the  plant 
was  given  in  this  Journal,  page  25&,  April  1st,  1886.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  accorded  for  a  good  variety  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  G.  C.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  sect  a  plant  of  Lycaste  plana, 
which  has  greenish  se]^s,and  white  petals  dotted  like  the  lip  witn  rose 
(vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  J.  W.  Machattie,  Newbattle  Gardens,  Dalkeith, 
showed  flowers  of  a  seedling  Rhododendron  with  bell-shaped  white 
handsome  corollas.  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  The  Greenlands,  Henley-on-> 
Thames,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Cooksoni,  Greenland's  vaiiety, 
which  had  eight  flowering  growths  and  some  scores  of  its  peculiar 
flowers,  the  petals  oolourer  and  marked  exactly  like  the  lip  (cultural 
commendation).  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cowley),  showed  three  Cypripediums,  C.  Harrisianum 
vivicans  being  much  the  best  with  dark  redclish  polished  ik>wera ;  C. 
Measuresianum.  of  a  yellow  tint ;  and  C.  Dauthieri  marmoratum.  T. 
Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  East),  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  wiUi  a 
number  of  growths  3  to  4  feet  high,  stout,  and  bearing  abundance  of 
large  flowers.  It  was  said  to  have  been  imported  in  February,  1887. 
The  small  white  Coelogyne  sparsa  r  Iso  came  from  the  same  garden  (vote 
of  thanks). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  contri- 
buted some  Ore  ids,  besides  the  new  Utricularia,  which  was  certificated. 
Angrsecum  Sanderianum  was  represented  by  a  vigorous  plant  with  four 
long  racemes  of  white  flowers.  There  was  a  fine  raceme  of  the  remark- 
ably rich-tinted  Phaius  tuberculosus  superbus,  and  the  small  Coelogyne 
sparsa  already  noted.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  sent  an 
uncommonly  well- grown  plant  of  Odontoglossum  blandum,  bearing 
seven  racemes  of  its  neatly  spotted  flowers  (cultural  commendation)  ; 
and  a  distinct  variety  of  0.  crispum,  the  sepals  heavily  blotched  with 
reddish  chocolate,  the  petals  white  with  one  or  two  spots  each  (vote  of 
thanks).  F.  C.  Jaoomb,  Esq.,  1 1,  Amherst  Park,  Stamford  Hill,  showed 
a  group  of  OJontoglossums,  comprisinjc  choice  varieties  of  crispum, 
Wilckeanum,  triumphans  superbum,  Andersonianum,  Rossi  majus, 
macculatum,  and  Pescatorei,  forming  a  pretty  group  that  deserved  some 
other  recognition  than  a  vote  of  thanxs.  Mr.  Crook,  The  Gardens, 
Farnborough  Grange,  Hants,  sent  a  fresh  and  beautiful  collection  of 
forced  Rose  blooms,  comprising  William  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Fortune's  Yellow,  Niphetos,  R6ve  d'Or,  and  Adam,  together  with 
blooms  of  Primula  obconica,  Lachenalia  pendula,  and  Trenuuidra  ericse- 
folia  (vote  of  thai^s). 

.  Flowers  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora  from  Mr.  J.  Anning,  The  Gardens, 
Digswell  House,  Welwyn,  Herts,  were  greatly  admir«i.  They  have 
tubular  corollas  6  inches  long  by  4  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  five 
broad  lobes  recurving  slightly  and  pure  white  (cultural  commendation). 

Of  the  nurserymen's  exhibits  the  most  important  were  the  following: 
— Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  comprising  the  bright 
yellow  and  early  Azalea  pontica  altaclerense,  the  beautiful  f ree-flowepng 
Boronia  heterophylla,  loaded  with  its  rich  rosy  crimson  bud-like  flowers; 
Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  one  of  the  pnecox  style,  dwarf  in  habit,  with 
numerous  rosy  tinted  flowers,  very  free  and  useful  for  pot  cuUure; 
Primula  obconica,  Trillium  discolor  atratum,  very  dark-coloured 
flowers,  and  a  wbite-berried  Aucuba  japonica  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  a  large  and 
choice  group  of  Daifodils  and  hardy  flowers  effectively  arranged  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  sent  plants  of  the 
dwarf  bulbous  Tecopbylssa  cyanocrocus  with  pure  bri|<ht  blue  flowers, 
and  a  variety  named  Leichtlini,  in  which  the  flowers  are  white  edged 
with  pale  blue  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cbeshunt,  had  a 
collection  of  choice  alpine  plants  and  a  new  H.P.  Rose  named  Lady 
Alice,  of  the  same  style,  but  paler  in  colour  tt an  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
also  a  pretty  little  Fairy  Chma  Rose  named  Red  Pet  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Barr  d:  Son,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  showed  a 
large  and  interesting  group  of  selected  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers 
(bronze  Banksian  medal). 

CERTIFICATBD  PLANTS. 

rtrirttlaria  rhyterophylla  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.).— An 

interesting  and  very  distinct  Utricularia,  which  recently  flowered  in 

I   Messrs.  Sanders'  nursery,  at  St.  Albans.     It  has  long  narrow  strap-like 

leaves  and  tall  slender  racemes  of  flowers,  the  colour  being  a  peculiar 
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pnrpljsl)  violet.  The  lower  Hplike  portion  of  the  oarolla  is  roanded,  and 
■boatl^  inch  In  dnmeter,  witL  s  rioh  onoge  blotch  at  the  base. 

*"/">?•  i'ndtiriei.AiifiuU  (P»bI  k  Son).— A  nt*t  tnfted  pUnt, 
wiUi  Miall  leavee  and.  numerotu  long  dieoDiDg  spiket  ol  pale  /ellow 
Sowers.  The  earlj  flowenas  and  protote  dtaMOteca  of  thto  Saxifran 
»ie  fta  chief  teatnrn.  ^  '^ 

VieUt  The  Bride  (J.  Vciteh  t  Bona).— A  pore  white  Soweced  variety, 
veiy  tme,  and  of  dwarl  compaot  babEt. 

SciBMTiFio  CoMitirrBK.— Dr.  M.  T.  M««t«ra,  Vice- President,  in  the 
chair,  PreMnt— Hemre.  Scott,  O'Brie",  Bwoe,  Ridley,  Murray,  Smith, 
Dr.  Lowe,  Proreuor  Cbarch,  add  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Rct.  G, 
E«n«low. 

ffybrU  Oreiidt.—SoTne  cut  flowen  w«re  forwarded  by  Mr.  Veit«h 
with  the  following  obserratloni .— "  The  two  flowere  of  DeodrobiQU 
^eaoa  (bybO  Xeh».,  were  each  raised  from  a  differ  nt  crow.  One 
from  D.  litQiflomm  and  the  Assam  form  of  D.  Wardiannm,  and  the  other 
bom  B.  Htufflorum  and  the  Burmese  form  of  D.  Wardianum.  The 
Anam  D.  Wardianum,  as  is  well  known  among  the  cn!H»atorsof  Orchids, 
bag  shorter  and  mora  slender  stems,  bat  more  highly  colonred  flowers 
tban  the  BnrmeBe  form,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  last-named 
pecnliarity  is  perpetaated  In  the  hybrid.  We  may  also  add  that  the 
■eedBBff  from  the  Assam  form  has  more  slender  stems  than  that  from 
the  Barmese  form,  which  lik&  its  parent  has  the  more  robust  stems  and 
paler  oolonred  flowen." 

Hybrid  PhaLmtijitin, — Mr.  Vcitcb  also  sent  a  supposed  hybrid  as 
bring  a  possible  cross  between  P.  grandiHofa,  Lin.41.  (P.  amabilts,  Bl.). 
and  P.  roses.  The  aboie  specimens  were  entrnated  to  Mr.  Kidley  for 
examiDatlon  and  report. 

OUtleya  Trtait^,  abtumnal/ortm.—^r.  O'Brien  brought  Bowers  of 
this  plant  received  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  Fane,  Roeelands. 
TeddlngUin.  They  were  curions  on  acconnt  of  their  arising  from  dif. 
lerent  paendo-bnlbs,  but  all  having  the  median  sepal  in  a  petaloid  con- 
dition, [n  one  flower  all  the  parts  were  present ;  whereas  in  two  others 
the  petals  wew  absent^  bnt  apparently  partly  "  incorporated  with  tbe 
median  sepaL"  Pecnitaritiea  also  resided  in  the  column.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Maltera  nndcrtooli  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Stnipkaathat  madaijatearieiuit  (Daroty).— This  Is  'a'Tnew  species, 
named  and  sent  by  Dr.  Damty,  of  Mah^bnrg,  Maaritius,'  The  genus  is 
African,  ot  the  order  ApocyaaceK,  or  "  Dogbanes,"  the  name  being 
derlTed  Cram  the  oord-like  appendages  to  tbe  coioila.  It  is  remarkable 
far  the  stniCtnTe  and  poisbnons  properties  of  the  seed.  The  Utter 
■omewbat  resembles  that  of  the  Dandelion,  bat  is  larger,  and  has  Uie 
sil^  hall*  dtstriboted  down  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft.  The  native* 
crash  the  seeds,  tfom  vdiich  a  red  oily  man  is  obtained,  with  which 
they  smear  their  tstow  point*.  Several  varieties  or  species  are  known, 
bat  mon  material  is  required  for  an  accurate  discrimination  of  tbem. 
As  a  drag,  the  active  principle  Btropfaantbin,  is  found  in  alt  parts  of  the 
pod  a*  well  u  the  seed,  and  is  very  powerfully  toxic,  dne-Sftieth  of  a 
gndn  killlug  a  large  dog.  It  seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  deranged  action  of-the  heart.  *.(8ee  Christy's  "New  Com. 
PL  and  Drugs,"  No.  10,  p.  7,) 

J&craco,  or  Mermrin-Vegetal  rnot. — Mr.  T.  Christy  sent  a  specimen 
of  this  medicinal  root  of  Frauciscea  uniflora,  the  bark  of  which  con- 
tains tbe  active  principle  Francisceine.  Tbe  root  is  ot  a  woody  nature, 
tapering,  and  of  a  l^ht  brown  colour  externally,  being  ot  a  cinnamon- 
bnwn  witliiD.  From  Dr,  J.  Hotchinson's  experience  it  would  appear 
-  to  be  a  valnable  new  remedy  for  rbeamatism,  especially  of  a  certain 
type. 

Blite  DaUy  (?)frem  Tangier.— Br.  Lowe  eihibiteil  a  drawing  of  a 
Bmalt  plant,  of  some  2  to  3  mches  high,  received  from  Tangier.     The 

Suestloa  was  raised  as  to  its  lilentlty  with  the  Blue  Daisy  found  by 
[e«n.  Hooker,  Haw,  and  Ball  on  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Dr.  Meters 
undertook  to  InveHtigate  the  matter  and  to  report. 

SeUla  "  Drnpperi." — Mr.  Hensiow  mentioned  as  a  result  of  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  attachment  of  the  bulbils,  found  growing 
on  the  inside  of  the  tubnlar  leaf -sheath  of  specimens  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Lowe  at  a  meeting  of  the  SdentiAc  (^mmittee  (see  Qardentrt' 
CknmUle,  October  IMh,  1887,  p.  475),  that  there  was  a  vascular  anion 
between  U>e  bulbil  and  the  Teitleal  cords  of  the  sheath,  consisting  of  a 
plexns  of  trachelds,  which  entered  the  liaae  of  the  bulbil  on  the  one 
hand,  and  communicated  by  arches  to  the  conls  of  the  sheatb  on  the 
other.  Tbe  balbil,  therefore.  Originated  in  the  depth  of  the  tissue  of  tbe 
sheath,  so  that  the  adventitious  rootlets  sometimes  penetrated  beneath 
the  inner  epiiiermis,  which  they  ripped  up  ;  at  other  they  pleroed 
through  ths  sheath  to  appear  externally  (see  Gardenerf  Chmniele, 
March  3rd,  I88S,  page  276,  Sgs.  45, 16). 

Feari,  Catae  of  Uiuymtnet rieal  Orowth. — Mr.  ITensIow  explaincil 
the  cause  of  so  many  Pears  being  unsymmetrical  about  their  axis.  This 
was  only  the  case  when  the  stalk  was  not  vertical  and  the  want  of  ayoi- 
metry  increased  with  its  obliijuity.  He  attributed  the  growth  to  the 
eCCort  of  tbe  Pear  to  meet  the  strain  imposed  upon  tlic  stalk  a;  the  fruit 
increased  fn  weighL  The  two  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  gravi- 
totion,  or  the  weight  acting  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  tension  along 
the  stalk.  Tbe  resultaut  of  these  two  forces  tended  to  wrench  the  fruit 
from  the  latter  at  its  point  ot  Insertion  at  the  base  of  tbe  Pear.  To 
meet  this  rtrain,  the  fruit  thickened  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that 
the  "bump  "  is  always  at  the  base  and  on  the  outer  or  opposite  side  of 
the  fruit  The  effect  often  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  outermrist  halt 
of  the  Pear,~s6  that  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  one  in  which 
tt)e  stalk  lies  cilts  the  Pear  into  two  very  aneqaal  portionn.  When  the 
ttalk  hangs  vertically,  as  is  more  usnaltytbe  ease  in  Apples  aod  In 


Oranges,  there  is  little  or  no  obliquity,  so  that  the  Pear  grows  Bymine- 
trically  round  all  points  of  its  axis,  the  radii  of  the  circular  transverse 
sections  being  all  equal. 


SELEITT  OBOHIDS  FOB  AHATBUBS. 

Im  the  following  list  a  seleotbn  b  given  of  the  most  nseful, 
distinct,  and  easily  grown  Orchids  with  wtiich  amateurs  migbt  com- 
mence forming  a  colleetion.  Brief  cnltnral  directions  are  given  few 
each  genus,  with  the  characters  of  the  plants,  the  time  of  flowering, 
the  native  countries, and  the  lemper>ttu«  beet  suited  to  tbem.  Thej 
are  in  tbe  latter  respect  divided  into  three  groups.  Those  reoom- 
mended  for  a  warm  house  require  a.  temperature  ranging  from  60° 
aa  a  minimum  in  winter  to  S0°  as  a  maximnm  in  summer;  tbe  tem- 
peratare  of  the  intermediate  house  would  similarly  range  &om  55° 
to  75°,  and  that  of  the  cool  house  from  45°  to  65°,  allowing  a  few 
degrees  mora  than  tbe  highest  named  in  hot  weather  with  free  ven- 
tilation, but  in  tbe  cool  and  intermediate  housei  the  temperature 
sbonld  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below  the  ntinimnm  given  in  each 
case.  For  tbe  warm  honse  a.  slight  fall  in  temperature  will  not  be 
BO  injarions  as  the  employment  of  exoesaire  fire  heat.  Tbe  Orchids 
recommended  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  tbe  cheapest  of  their 
respective  genera,  except  where  soma  remarkable  oharaoter  renders 
them  partionlarly  wortny  of  cnlture.  The  names  of  the  species  or 
Torieties  are  given  in  italics  at  the  end  of  eacb  par««raph. 

AciNETA.^Strong-growing  evergreen  plants  with  short  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  Ihivs  leaves.  Flowers  large,  snowy,  yellow,  white,  and 
purplish  brown,  spotted  with  rose  or  red,  in  drooping  racemes  from 
the  base  of  *tbe  pseudo^bnlbs.  Mexico  and  Tropical  America. 
Baskets.     Wmtu  honse.     Maroh-July.^ — Barkeri  and  Hnmboldti. 

Ada. — An  evergreen  Orchid  ;  free  flowering  and  easily  grown 

Elant,  with  short  ovoid  psendo-bnlbe  and  narrow  leaves.  Flowers 
right  orange  in  erect  racemes  produced  with  the  growths  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbe.  A.  anrantiaca  is  the  only  species  in 
Cultivation,  and  is  a  native  of  tbe  Andei  in  Grenada,  whera  it  is 
fonnd  8500  feet  above  sea  level.    Pots.    Cool  honse.    Winter. 

Abr  IDES.— Evergreen  plants  with  stems  1  to  3  feet  or  more 
high.  Leaves  narrow,  disticbons  (two-ranked).  Flowers  small, 
fleshy,  white  and  rose  spotted  with  crimson  or  pnrple,  occanonaUy 
frs^^rant ;  in  racemes  from  the  axiie  of  the  leaves.  Tropical  India^ 
Kanilla,  Philippine  Islands,  Japan.  Warm  house.  Foti ;  spbagnom 
and  potsherds.  Spring  and  snmmer. — ■l:^fi^e,  crat>%foliam,  FUlSingi, 
japonieum  (cool  house),  ttobiU,  odoratum,  quinqueeulaerUTn,  laa- 
viitimum  and  virwi. 

Anor.«Ccu.— Evergreen  plantB,  with  sterns  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  high,  and  disticbons  leaves.  Flowers  white  or 
cream  coloured,  mostly  small,  in  long  graceful  racemes,  but  occa* 
sionslly  very  large,  as  in  A.  seequipedole,  which  has.apurs  exceeding 
a  foot  in  longth.  Tropical  West  Africa  and  Hada^ucar.  Warm 
house.  Pots  or  baskets ;  sphagnum. — cilratum,  eburiiAim,  falcatum 
(cool  house),  Sanderianam,  Kt-jaipedaU. 

AvGULOA. — Deciduous  plants,  with  large  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs 
and  bold  leaves.  Flowers  large,  fleshy,  and  showy  ;  single  on 
soapes  from*^  base  of  the  growths  ;  colour  yellow  and  white. 
Pern  and  Colombia,  at  elevations  in  the  Andes.  Pots ;  peit. 
Cool  house.    Summer. — Ctoiotti,  vniflom. 

AN(ECTOOHiLrB. — Small  evermm  plants  with  dwarf  stems 
1  to  6  inches  higb  and  extremely  beautiful  leaves  ;  light  and  dark 
green,  purple,  or  bronse  of  velvet-like  textnre,  veined  with  gold 
and  silver.  India,  Borneo,  Java.  Warm  house,  Bftther  diflicatt 
to  grow,  as  the  folia^te  is  very  delicate.  They  succeed  best  in 
shallow  pans  of  peat,  aphsgnnm,  and  sand,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  to  be  oocasionally  removed  or  elevated,  and  carefully  watered. 
There  are  many  species  and  varieties,  bnt  the  following  are  the 
strongest— iiwi  (Dossinia  marmorata),  regale  (setaoenm),  Pelola 
(Macodes  FetohO. 

Ansellia.— KverCTeenpIants.  Stems  2  to  3  feet  high.  Leaves 
narrow,  distichous.  Flowers  in  panicles;  yellow  spotted  brown. 
Tropioal  Africa.  Pots;  peat  and  leaf  soil.  Warm  honse.  Winter. 
— afriecma. 

Arcndisa. — Evergreen  plants.  Stems  slender,  2  to  6  feet  high, 
clothed  with  narrow-  leaves.  Flowers  showy,  rosy  crimson,  in 
terminal  racwnes.  India.  Pots ;  feaX  and  loam.  Warm  honse. 
Summer. — bamhitiafolia. 

Babkeria.— Decidooofl    pbnt<>,   with  slender    leafy   spindle- 
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shaped  stems.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  mftgenta,  rose  and 
white,  and  dark  rose,  yery  beautiful.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
Somewhat  difficult  to  grow,  requiring  a  warm  sunny  and  well 
ventilated  position  when  growing,  and  a  cool  position  for  resting. 
Blocks.    Winter-— spring.— cycfote  7a,  elepant,  Skinneri. 

Bletia. — Deciduous,  with  short  thick  pseudo-bulbs  and  long 
narrow  leaves.  Flowers  in  scapes  a  foot  or  more  long,  purplish  rose 
or  bright  rose.  China,  Japan,  West  Indies,  and  New  Grenada. 
Pots  ;  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sphs^um.  Cool  house.  Winter  and 
spring.  —  hyaeinthinaj  patula  (intermediate  house),  Shepherdi, 
SheraUiana. 

BRASSAVOLA.^Eyergreen  plants,  with  thick  linear  Bush-like 
leaves,  or  thickened  spindle-shaped  pseudo-bulb-like  stems.  Flowers 
mostljr  sinffly  in  scapes  from  the  base  or  terminal,  sepals  and  petals 
greenish,  lip  larj^  and  white,  deeply  fringed  in  B.  Digb^na  and 
fragrant.  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies.  Warm  or 
intennediate  house.  Blocks  or  baskets.  Autumn  and  spring. — 
a?ault$,  Digbpana,  glauca. 

Brassia. — EvergHBen,  short  ovoid  dark  pseudo-bulbs,  and  Ions 
narrow  leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes,  ydlowish  peen,  yellow  and 
spotted.  Curious  and  distinct.  Mexioe,  Brazd,  New  Grenada, 
West  Indies.  Pots ;  peat.  Intermediate  house.  Summer. — 
Lfxnceanaj  Lawrenciana^  maculata  mnjoTy  verruana  grandi/hra, 

Brouohtonia. — ^Eveigreen,  with  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  and  long 
narrow  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  rich  crimson. 
Jamaica,  on  exposed  rocks.  Block  with  moss.  Warm  house. 
Summe'. — sanguinea. 

BuLBOPHYLLUM. — ^MosU^  interesting  for  the  strangely  formed 
flowers,  but  of  little  horticultural  value.  India,  Borneo,  Java, 
Siam,  &r.  Blocks  or  baskets.  Warm  house. — barbigtrum,  Lohbij 
it  imrue, 

BuRLiNaTONiA.— Evergreen,  short  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs,  broad 
leaves.  Flowers  in  loose  drooping  or  erect  racemes  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  fragrant,  white,  flushed  or  streaked  yellow  or 
TOBY  purple.  Demerara,  Brazil.  Baskets  or  pans.  Sphagnum 
and  potsherds.  Warm  house.  Spring  and  summer. — Candida^ 
dsoora^fragranB,  vmwta, 

Calanthe. — Useful  plants  that  can  be  culturally  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  comprising  C.  masuca  and  C.  veratrifolia,  ever- 
green, witn  lar|^  pseudo-bulbs,  broad  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white 
flowers  respectively  ;  the  other  including  C.  Yeitchi  and  C.  vestita, 
which  are  great  favourites,  deciduous,  with  large  conical  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  long  racemes  of  deep  rose  or  white  flowers.  They  idl  re- 
quire pot  culture  and  similar  soil— namely,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a 
little  (ud  manure  ;  but  the  deciduous  species  require  a  well  marked 
season  of  rest  after  flowering.  They  are  widely  distrihuted  in  the 
tropics  of  the  old  world,  and  require  a  place  in  a  warm  house  when 
growing.  The  everp^reen  Calanthes  are  mostly  summer  flowering  ; 
the  deciduous  are  winter  flowering. 

Cattleya.— Favourite  and  useful  Orchids,  evergreen,  with 
pseudo-bulbs  of  various  sises,  short  and  ovoid,  or  long  and  spindle 
shaped,  with  thick  broad  dark  green  leaves.  Flowers  mostly  large 
and  very  handsome,  several  together  in  short  racemes  from  the  tops 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  generally  before  the  growth  ;  sepals  and  petals 
white,  mauve,  or  rose,  with  rich  crimson  and  magenta  lips,  fre- 
quently fragrant ;  bright  lemon  yeUow  and  ver^  sweet  in  C.citrina. 
Pots  or  baskets,  with  blocks  for  Acklandise,  citrina  (which  grows 
downwards),  and  Walkeriana.  Brazil  and  Central  America.  Inter- 
mediate house.  Plenty  of  light.  In  flower  all  the  yeai,  the  fol- 
lowing providing  a  succession  and  comprising  the  most  showy. 
January  to  March,  Perdvaliana  and  Triance;  March  to  July, 
Aeklandutj  citrina^  gigas,  intermedia^  Mendeli,  Mossice^  Shinneri ; 
July  to  September,  bicolor,  criwpa^  Eldnrado^  Loddigest ;  September 
to  December,  Dowiana  aurea  and  maxima  Wargcewiczi,  Tnere  are 
numberless  varieties  of  MendeU,  Mossin,  and  Triame,  and  these  are 
aU  referred  to  the  species  labiata,  the  true  autumn  flowering  form 
of  which  (labiata  vera)  is  very  scarce. 

Chysis.— Deciduous,  with  thick  spindle-shaped  stems.  Flowers 
in  long  racemes  produced  with  the  growth,  handsome  yellow  and 
white  streaked  crimson.  Venezuela,  Mexico.  Pots.  Intermediate 
house.    Spring  and  summer. — aurea  and  braclescens, 

CosLOGYNE.— Evergreen,  globular  or  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  and 
narrow  leaves.  Flowers  in  graceful  racemes,  white  and  yellow,  or 
of  strange  brownish  tints.  India  and  Mahiyia.  Pots.  Intermediate 
house.  February  to  May. — criatata,  one  of  the  most  useful  Orchids 
grown,  cristata  Lemoniana^  ocellata  maxima, 

CoLAX. — Dwarf  evergreen  Orchids,  with  small  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs. 
Flowers  two  or  three  in  a  raceme,  white,  marked  with  rich  purple, 
very  pretty.     Brazil.     Pots.    Intermediate  house.— jvgosus. 

CoMPARETTiA. — Slender  pseudo-bulbous  evergreen  Orchids,  with 
crimson  and  rose-coloured  flowers  in  graceful  racemes.  Peru  and 
Central  America.  Baskets  or  blocks.  Intermediate  house.— 
/o/icoto.— L.  C. 

(To  be  oontinael) 


PACKING  FRUIT. 

I  HAD  really  no  intention  of  replying  to  your  correspondent, 
**  R.  W.*s  "  criticism  on  my  paper  on  packing  mixed  fruits.  However, 
after  reading  his  reply  to  Mr.  Treseder  and  *'  W,  H."  I  thought  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  answer  him  now,  and  set  his  mind  at  ease. 

I  wrote  the  paper  in  question  at  the  request  of  a  particular  garden- 
ing friend,  who  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal  ana  a  keen  observer ; 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  I  gave  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  descriUng 
the  method  I  adoptS  in  packing  m&ed  fruits  and  the  materials  I  used. 
I  also  stated  that  paper  shavings  and  clean  dry  moss  were  recommended 
by  some  gardeners  of  experience  for  packing,  but  I  neither  recom- 
mended nor  condemned  them.  I  pointed  out,  however,  that  soft  hay 
could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  in  most  places,  an  advantage 
which  coukl  not  be  said  in  favour  of  good  moss.  ,, 

Your  correspondent  asks  **  why  I  prefer  soft  bay  to  paper  shavings  V 
Well,  to  satisfy  his  cariosity,  I  will  use  his  own  words  m  answering  the 
question,  and  say.  Soft  hay,  such  as  is  used  here  *'  is  in  my  opinion  pre- 
ferable in  all  respects."  It  is  convenient  and  eaqr  to  pack  with,  and  the 
fruits  packed  in  it  travel  in  good  condition  to  their  destination.  What 
more,  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  required,  whether  the  material  used  is  dry 
moss,  soft  hav,  or  <*R.  W.'s**  paper  shavings?  My  paper  dealt  with 
packing  mixed  fruits  Twhich  your  correspondent  informs  me  "  I  spared 
no  pains  in  describing^*),  but  when  packfiig  Grapes  by  themselves  1  use 
the  same  material  and  a  plain  box  without  divisions  of  any  kind  in  pre- 
ference to  ''R.  W.'s"  favourite  box  with  partitions  of  various  sizes, 
"  which  he  ventures  to  say  will  travel  both  by  land  and  water  if  kept 
right  side  up.  One  side  of  the  bunch  at  the  ioumey*s  end  will  be  look- 
ing almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  cut  iroi%  the  Vines.**  We  are 
here  called  on  to  accept  '*  R.  W.*s  *'  ipse  dixit  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  **  R.  W."  writes :— "I  also  take  exception  to  Mr.  Pettigrew*8 
mode  of  Peach  packing.  He  recommends  the  use  of  two  boxes,  tin  and 
wood.  The  former  I  do  not  find  necessary.  The  box  I  use  is  made  of 
wood  divided  in  various  sized  divisions  suitable  for  Peaches  and 
Xectarinep."  Your  correspondent  makQS  a  mistake  in  saying  "  I  recom- 
mend the  use  of  two  boxes,  tin  and  wood,"  in  packing  Peaches.  I  re- 
commended nothing  in  the  paper  in  question.  I  said  the  Peaches  were 
packed  in  tin  trays  by  themselves,  which  fitted  neatly  into  a  wooden 
box,  and  described  the  modus  operandi  of  packing  ;  but,  as  usual,  your 
able  critic  finds  a  better  plan,  which  1  leave  your  readers  to  peruse. 

In  his  concluding  paragraph  he  remarks  : — "  I  may  also  remark  in 
the  dispatch  of  fruit,  should  there  be  two  or  three  boxes  to  be  sent  to  the 
same  address,  I  Invariably  find  the  fruit  in  better  condition  when  tied 
together  in  one  package  than  if  travelling  singly."  Just  so,  '*  R.  W.,**  I 
suppose  the  fruit  is  improved  by  travelling  ia  bulk. — ^A.  Pbttiorkw, 
Cardiff,  

THE   PLAS,  TANYBWLCH,  NORTH  WALES. 

To  the  modern  tourist  in  Wales  the  name  Tanybwlch  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar,  thanks  in  no  small  degree  to  the  wonderful  Toy  Railway 
between  Portmadoc  and  Ffestiniog  that  was  constructed  some  yean  ago 
for  the  conveyance  of  slates,  &c.,  from  and  to  the  quarries  at  the  latter 
named  place,  some  of  which  bearing  his  name  are  the  property  of  W.  £• 
Oakeley,  Ssq^  who  is  also  owner  and  occupier  of  The  PIAf* 

The  Toy  Railway  referred  to  is  really  a  wonder,  the  permanent  way 
having  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  small  tramway,  such  as  is  usual 
aboqt  coal  ana  other  works,  the  guage  being  2  feet  only,  the  entire 
length  of  line  being  about  13  miles  and  rising  in  that  distance  700  feet. 
The  small  engines  that  perform  the  journeys  draw  up  this  gradient  fifty 
to  sixty  or  perhaps  even  more  empty  slate  waggons,  besides  goods  trucks 
and  passeneer  coaches,  and  are  curiosities  in  the  engineering  world. 
They  were  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Falrlie,  and  are  called  <' double  bogie 
engines,"  with  chimneys  at  each  end,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
such  mountain  work  as  they  perform.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  until  their  introduction  horses  were  employed  to  draw  the  empty 
trucks  up  from  the  wharf  at  Portmadoc  and  were  themselves  earned 
down  in  the  train,  which  was  impelled  downwards  by  its  own  graritation. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  train  on  its  winding  course,  first  appearing  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  as  fast  disappearing  again,  only  to  reappear 
and  play  the  same  game  of  hide-and-s^sk  the  whole  of  its  mountain 
track.  The  sharp  curves  give  to  the  train  in  passing  over  them  a  most 
grotesque  form.  In  one  spot  a  horseshoe  is  very  nearly  described,  and 
in  another  the  letter  S ;  indeed,  a  long  train  can  in  one  spot  perform  the 
feat  of  describing  two  such  letters  at  the  same  time.  Looking  out  of 
the  train  as  we  approach  Tanybwlch  station  we  see  the  roof  only  of  The 
Plfis  house  and  stables  immediately  beneath  us,  so  much  so  that  the 
timid  would  instantly  anxiously  exclaim  for  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Looking  down  the  mountain  side  on  leaving  the  station  we  see  a 
beautiful  lake  several  acres  in  extent  almost  surrounded  by  woodland, 
grand  in  all  seasons,  even  in  dreary  winter.  The  Oak,  which  grows 
here  natural,  ever  reli.ctant  to  cast  it9  foliage,  which  thongh  somewhat 
sombre,  adds  much  to  the  general  effect.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  scene  in  various  seasons ;  we  can,  however,  only  chronicle  the 
fact  that  our  measure  of  enjoyment  was  full  to  overfiowing,  and  that 
our  pen  refuses  to  do  more.  The  lake,  though  really  artificial,  made  by 
Mr.  Oakeley,  was  already  formed  by  Nature,  and  only  required  a  few 
yards  of  embankment,  which  has  been  made  in  such  a  manner,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  much  respected  gardener,  that  we 
should  not  suspect  any  interference  with  Dame  Nature*s  work.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  mountain  streams  that  never  faU,  and  the  overflow 
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*g>ia  torms  a  (erie*  o(  wUettklU  oo  (ti  caane  throujli  Um  groond*  Into 
tke  river  ta  tbe  pUiat  beloir. 

Tbe  cuTtege  drire  craaw  thU  itreBai  bj  ■  plotorMqne  mom  Md 
Pem-coTeTed  bridge,  orumaDt«d  b;  WTsnU  tbua  aKhM,  pmbaU;  ballt 
Mrij  in  Um  eUhteenth  aentnrr.  Nor  bf  dale  1T27  i«  carted  in  the 
rock  with  tbe  initlab  "K,  G."  and  "J.  K.  N.,"  to  which,  howe*er,  we 
attach  DO  ■apentltioat  tDcaninc.  Very  near  tbe  entisnee  gate  li 
ntnated  tbe  ''  Oakeler  Anna  Hotel,"  kept  hj  Ula  Bae,  whsra  the 
tonrist  ia  tan  ot  vood  tare,  bat  wliere  we  cannot  linger  hat  to  mention 
a  pail  of  Holllee,  Oold  end  SilTcr,  tliat  ananall;  oonfer  upon  Uie 
inTcntor  of  iheMV— well,  not  a  blMilog  ;  tltelr  girtba  reipectitelT  at 
baae  beinic  S  feet  6  Ineliea,  and  1  feet  S  incltei,  and  bat  for  the  miaute  of 
tbe  Bntnl  inatmmeDt  teferred  to  wonld  bare  been  noble  apocinieni, 
[KObablj  In  or  near  their  ncond  jobilee. 

An  old  ladj  ^■^■"■'"g  with  tmllis,  and  erowned  with  the  hUtorical 
"  bearer  hat,"  trip*  It  to  open  tbe  gate  for  at,  a«  we  re-enter  tbe  drire, 
«ad  to  Mlnte  na  with  a  hearty  "  Borea  Da"^Oood  Honilnft.  We  are 
very  aoon  in  the  heart  ot  th:  pleaiare  groundi,  and  larrjandcl  on  all 


the  liardier  Palmi ;  Benthamla  traglten,  <n  splendid  coodltion  :  Mfrtle*, 
growing  like  Priret ;  rich  Bay  treei  heie,  there,  and  ererywhere,  some 
of  which  are  100  feet  in  clrcatoference  ;  CameltlM  in  large  quantitlea, 
aDnnally  bear  leads  of  bloom,  with  do  more  trouble  thin  LaQrels  or 
Rbododendrons  ;  immenn  ipeclmena  of  Ancnba,  SO  feefand  upwardi  in 
drcnmterence  ;  lar^  wall  spaoea  are  corered  with  Hagnollaa,  that 
flower  moit  freely,  and  Wlitarla  blooming  twice  annually  ;  and  further, 
when  we  ttate  that  Llliami,  DshliM,  and  kindred  Mibjecte  are  wintered 
In  the  open  groand,  oor  reader*  wilt  form  lonie  Ides  of  tbe  climate  in 
thi*  faToared  apot,  and  imagine  for  themaelTea  the  wealth  of  rt^tation 
here  tonnd. 

Wending  onr  way  onward*  we  come  apon  a  lorely  ipot,  iheltered  on 
all*lde*eicept  from  the  inn,  where  Inxariatei  a  grand  piece  of  the  aeldom 
neen  DlmorpaanthDi  mandiharicoa,  and  not  far  oS  are  eeTeral  plant*  ot 
UreTillea  robnata,  which  I  tear,  howsrer,  Mr.  Roberta  will  not  Bncceed 
in  keeplDg  long.  A  plant  of  Berberldopil*  nepalcnaLg,  4S  fert  in  ctrcnm* 
ferance,  li  a  grand  picture,  a*  ii  also  Berberu  Fortnnei,  near  to,  and 
Andromeda  aillUrlr.     Gynerlam  trgenlenm,  "  Pampas  Ora*s,"  crowdod 
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hands  by  magnificent  Conifer*,  which  thrive  here  nncommonly  well. 

Crjptameria  japonica,  npward*  of  50  teet  high  ;  Cedrti*  atlantica,  about 

the  *aiiie  height ;  Cnpresaas  semperTlrens  stricta,  nearly  as  tall,  and 
nnaben  ol  rery  fine  Irish  Tews,  and  best  Conifer*  in  vsriety,  all  having 
the  sppearaace  of  being  perfectly  at  home.  Some  of  the  Silver  Firs, 
which  are  represented  by  Abies  lasiocarpa,  grandis,  Norlmanuiana,  ice., 
are  perfect  pictures,  one  huge  *pecimen  measuring,  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  II  feet  in  girth.    Abie*  Douglasiiin  Tarioua  exposed  poeiiion* 

,  dcDiDDatntes  its  adaptability  for  socli  aituations  to  aatlalaction.  Thia  is 
a  f»TODrits  with  Mr.  Eobert*  for  mountain  work. 

There  are  also  acattered  about  many  jfrand  old  Oaka,  remiiuling  u* 
that  the  glory  ie  not  all  ot  to-day,  tor  with  these  weare  face  to  face  with 
ago  part  and  to  come,  one  of  theae  near  to  measured,  at  +  teet  from  the 
poaud,  IT  feet,  and  gailng  upon  ita  gigantic  grandeur  we  felt  glail  that 
sliip* are bnilt  now  ot  other  material  than  English  or  "Welsh"  Ook. 
Very  fine  Lime  tre»  skirt  the  grounds  where,  on  all  hands,  we  find, 
attaining  great  heighta  the  Bucalyptua,  some  nearly  40  feet,  and  would 
be  mnch  higher  but  for  the  atrong  wind*  that  frequently  carry  off  their 
ietden.  Tbe  njajority  ot  these  bare  been  planted  eight  years,  and  eome 
taote  than  that,  a  tact  that  speak*  well  tor  the  climate  here,  and  when 
we  add  that  hedge*  of  Fucbuas  thrire  with  Chaouerop*  and  others  of 


with  ttrong  planes,  form  a  background  to  many  ot  the  herhaceoo* 
bonier*,  which  are  a  grand  feature  here,  and  upon  wbicb  we  might 
dwell  at  great  length,  but  must  for  the  preaent  refrain,  with  bat  a 
reference  lo  the  splendid  eilect  of  Sednm  spectabiie,  exeensiyely  uaed  In 
these  borders,  and  as  edpngs  to  the  large  ahrobbery  and  other  borden. 
Neither  can  we  dwell  upon  the  collection  ot  Rbododendrana  that  com- 
prlBi^s  the  very  beat  hybrid  varieties  known,  or  the  Aialea*,  Ohent  and 
Mollis  varietiiM,  equally  fine,  but  following  in  oar  conductor's  train  we 
ascend  on  to  the  terrace  imniediately  troiillng  the  man-iion,  the  front  ot 
which  we  Bud  covered  with  Clianthus  puaiceun,  Ariatolochia  sipho, 
Myrtle,  Magnolia,  &c.,  and  at  intervaU  on  the  terrace  are  stood  Bay*  in 
tula,  and  amongst  them  a  pair  o£  Kalmla  latitolia.  large  and  healthy 
looking.  The  vieV  from  here  in  eicecdinglyflne,  and  we  would  tain  rest 
and  enjoy  it.  I.ord  Lyttleton  very  near  the  name  apot  8  ild.  "  With  the 
woman  one  loves,  one  might  paiaan  age  Inthia  vale  and  tbink  ita  day;" 
and  in  writing  to  a  Iriend  he  said.  "  It  you  want  to  live  long  and  renew 
jour  youth  come  and  settle  in  this  neigh bourhooi'.  Not  lung  ago  there 
died   here  an  honest  Welsh  farmer  who  was  10."j  years  ot  age.    Hi* 

CDungest  son  was  eighty.one  year*  younger  than  bia  eldest,  and  eight 
nndred  penona,  bis  lineal  deacbnidants,  attended  his  funeraL'' 
We  take  a  peep  over  the  balustrade  on  to  another  terrace  Immediatel/ 
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below — which  is  also  a  farewell  glance — at  a  nnmber  of  beds  of  large 
proportion  that  have  been  for  seyeral  years  a  home  for  the  most 
elaborate  carpet  bedding  in  the  principality.  The  beds  are  now  being 
turfed  down,  and  carpet  bedding  entirely  discarded,  at  least  for  the 
present.  We  must  take  the  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Roberts  for  tl^  very  excellent  manner  in  which  he  managed  this 
department.  His  originality  in  design,  and  foapital  taste  in  detail, 
balance  of  colaurS)  4^c.,  would  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
achievements  of  our  London  parks  in  these  particulars. 

In  the  glass  departments  general,  ezcellenoe  prevails.     Immense 
crops  are  the  rule  every  year  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  indeed 
Grapes.    Of  the  latter  there  is  one  young  house  especially  in  splendid 
oonaition,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hamburghs.    A  thousand  Peaches  is 
certainly  ^  large  number  of  good  table^sized  fruit  to  be  the  product  of 
five  trees,  and  amply  bears  out  my  statement  as  to  heavy  crops.    The 
varieties  grQwn  are  the  old  RoyaJ  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde.  &c.; 
Pme  Apple  Nectarine  is  the  favourite.    The  vineries  aiSord  a  supply  of 
another  delicious  fruit  besides  Grapes — ^namely,  the  Passiflora  ^ulis, 
which  is  grown  on  the  back  walls,  and  which  is  deservedly  popular 
here  for   dessert.      Cut  flowers  bjing  much  in  demand  as  in  most 
establishments,  we  find  Mr.  Roberts  resorting  to  many  "  artful  dodges" 
for  a  supply.    In  one  house  recently  used  for  tender  bedding  plants  we 
find  healthy  Gardenias  planted  out,  a  safe  resource  for  a  few  choice 
buds.    Immense  plants  of  double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  on  back 
walls,  and  coming  outdoors  we  find  In  the  kitchen  gardens  long  ranges 
of  earth  pits,  full  of  Violets,  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Victoria, 
and  Odoratissima,  literally  masses  of  flower,  though  gathered  daily. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  Strawberries  grown  of  the  very  best  kinds, 
and  among  them  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  a  grand  variety  where  it  con- 
descends to  succeed  as  it  does  at  The  Pl&s.   We  will  discuss  the  vegetables 
Indoors,  whither  we  are  going,  but  not  without  a  passing  note  on  the 
long  borders  of  Carnations  of  sorts  that  are  also  favourites  and  thrive 
like  weeds.    Directihg  our  steps  towards  Mr.  Roberts^  cosy  cottage, 
thrpugh  frames  and  Melon  ground,  we  are  favoured  with  the  ^*  outwsjrd 
and  visible  sign  "  of  a  Melon,  that  is  to  say  the  rind,  the  interior  having 
just  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  we  were  assured  that  though  cut 
throe  months  it  was  quite  as  good  as  in  the  height  of  the  season.    I 
fancy  I  hear  some  old  gardener  remark,  *'AhI  it  must  have  been 
*  William  Tillery  ! ' "    Guessed  again.    Here  is  another  testimonial  to 
the  good  old  variety.    Shortly  afterwards  we  retrace  our  steps,  after 
heartily  thanking  our  host  and  hostess,  but  we  find  the  path  towards 
the  station  Very  steep,  and  we  puff  as  hard  as  the  "  double  bogie  ".  that 
again  bears  us  on  our  homeward  journey. — Bradwen. 


quite  agree  with  the  latter,  that  much  mischief  would  soon  be  brought 
about  by  applying  lots  of  water  without,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  & 
high  temperature.— A  Wobkikg  Gabdeneb. 


THE  BULB  MITE. 


Hating  read  the  article  by  ^*  Observer  "  on  page  152,  I  venture  to 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  Eucharises  afEected  with  the  mite.  I  am  fully 
convinced  such  a  mite  exists,  not  only  on  Eucharis,  but  also  Val lotas, 
Paticratiums,  and  Amaryllises.  Until  recently  I  have,  like  others,  dis- 
carded such  plants  as  were  affected  with  the  mite,  but  often  experience 
teaches  us  to  modify  our  views  and  methods.  A  few  months  ago,  in 
paying  a  visit  to  a  previous  situation,  I  asked  if  the  Eucharises  had 
recovered  from  the  rough  usage  they  experienced  when  underbuy 
charge.  Some  few  plants  were  diseased,  and  were  treated  as  follows. 
I  turned  every  bulb  out  and  scraped  away  every  particle  of  the  infested 
portion,  then  washed  each  bulb  singly  in  warm  water^  afterwards  soak- 
ing them  in  a  strong  solution  of  Fir  tree  oil  for  several  seconds.  I  then 
placed  them  all  on  hot-water  pipes  to  dry  thoroughly,  repott^  several 
in  a  12-inch  pot,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  stove,  merely  placed  on  dry 
stages  where  moisture  would  readily  evaporate.  These  were  watered 
and  kept  rather  dry  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  few  weeks  had 
elapsed  signs  of  growth  were  promising,  but  I  was  not  satisfiecl  with 
their  puny  leaves.  As  soon  as  they  had  advanced  a  little  I  prepared 
quite  a  thickened  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  water,  but  added  more  lime 
than  soot,  and  watered  them  thoroughly  three  times  as  they  became  dry. 
The  surface  remained  undisturbecL  » After  witnessing  their  vigorous 
and  healthful  appearance  some  time  ago  I  fully  believe  the  lime  and 
soot  exterminated  the  mite.  From  my  observations  of  bulbous  plants, 
and  particularly  of  Eucharises,  injudicious  watering  when  the  plants 
are  in  a  low  temperature  encourag^  this  pest  greatly. — D.  P.,  Loekinge 
Gardens. 


The  discussion  in  your  pages  upon  this  subject  has  reminded  me  of 
a  conversation  I  had  with  an  old  manager  of*a  noted  nursery  in  this 
county  (Sussex)  a  few  months  ago.  In  passing  through  a  house  chiefly 
filled  with  fine  Eucharises,  he  asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  Eucharis  mite, 
and  replying  that  I  had  not  he  said,  "  I  have,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it 
is  caused  by  too  much  water.*'  The  excellent  condition  of  the  plants  in 
his  charge  was  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  In  the  hands  of  one  who 
understood  their  wants.  I  am  one  of  those,  indicated  by  Mr.  Haggart, 
who  are  expecte:!  to  grow  Eucharis  without  having  an  unlimited 
command  of  heat.  For  six  of  the  twelve  months  they  are  chiefly  under 
the  shade  of  the  Vines,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  they  have  light 
quarters  in  a^house  use.l  for  Cucumbers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
but  where  the  temperature  often  falls  bslow  50°  in  the  short  days  of 
winter.  Though  the  plants  do  not  bloom  so  regularly  as  they  do  where 
they  have  a  goo  I  position  assigned  them  all  the  year  round,  still  the 
result  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Your  corresfwnlcnts,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  antl 
Mr.  A.  Haggart,  have  proved  that  Eucharises  can  be  well  grown  with 
lessr  heat-and  moisture  at  the  roots  than  is  sometimes  advised,  and  I 


Hayiko  a  short  time  ago  visited  the  well  kept  gardens  at  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Beckett,  I  can  fully  endorse  the 
remarks  recently  made  respecting  the  collection  of  Eucharis  growing  in 
that  eiitablishment.  They  are  marvels  of  cultural  skilL  '  After  so  much 
discussion  in  the  Journal  of  fforthulture,  it  is  interesting  to  meet  with 
a  collection  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  mite  (which  has 
destroyed  so  many  collections).  I  feel  convinced  that  if  all  plants  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Aldenham,  we  should  toon  hear 
less  of  the  Eucharis  mite. — G.  B. 


GARDENERS'  DIARIES. 

I  WILLINGLY  send  a  few  lines  in  support  o^  what "  J.  H.  L.'*  says, 
on  the  above  subject.  When  an  under  gardener  I  kept  a  diary  for 
several  years,  and  I  can  assure  all  young  gardeners  who  wish  to  get  on 
and  gain  knowledge  of  the  profession  that  there  is  nothing  will  help  him 
more  towards  that  end  than  spending  an  hour  or  more  of  an  evening^ 
writing  down  what  has  been  none  during  the  day  in  the  various  depart 
ments  of  the  garden.  Besides,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  good  hand 
at  writing  and  spelling  this  will  help  him  in  becoming  better  at  both. 
The  young  men  in  the  bothy  here  are  keeping  diaries.— -G.  Hilton. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


I  WAS  delighted  to  read  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  HortioMitre 
of  February  23rd,  page  155,  on  the  subject  of  self  •improvement  of  gar- 
deners, especially  the  last  paragraph  recommending  the  study  of  short* 
hand  to  young  gardeners.    I  heartily  support  that  recommendation, 
because  I  know  from  experience  that  shorthand  or  phonography  is  a 
useful  adjunct  to  a  gardener*s  education,  for  by.  its  aid  ne  is  enabled  to 
record  observations  and  make  memoranda  in  a  quicker  and  readier 
manner  than  in  ordinary  longhand  writing.    It  is  invaluable  for  keep- 
ing a  diary,  for  making  extracts  from  books,  papers,  and  periodicals,  the 
very  habit  of  doing  which  is  valuable  exercise  for  the  memory.    One 
thing  especially  I  have  found  it  helpful  in,  and  that  Is  for  recording 
any  remarks,  aat%  or  observations  on  the  labels  used  for  pot  plants  or 
any  other  purpose.    Take  Chrysantiiemums,  for  instanoe.    Th0  name  of 
the  variety  codld  be  written  on  obe  side  of  the  label  in  loDghaod  which 
everybody  could  read,  and  on  the  other  side  oould  be  written  in  short- 
hand the  date  of  potting,  top-dreasing,  taking  the  bnd^y  or  any  remarks 
which  would  be  useful.    The  habit  of  doing  this  would  he  found  an 
education  of  itself  to  young  gardeners ;  they  would  often  consult  the 
labels  and  be  surprised  at  the  information  they  gave.    There  are  many 
ways  in  which  shorthand  would  be  useful,  not  the  least  of  which  ia 
correspondence  with  gardening  friends  who  may  have  learnt  the  art» 
There  are  some  people  who  think  it  is  waste  of  time  for  a  ntdener  to 
learn  shorthand,  but  such  have  never  acquired  the  art,  and  therefore 
cannot  judge.    I  commend  it  to  all  young  men  engaged  in  gardenings 
feeling  sure  they  would  benefit  by  it. — E.  D.  B, 


I  MUST  thank  your  correspondents  for  the  advice  which  we  have 
had  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal,  aQd  I  for  onewUl  try  and  advance 
from  being  an  illiterate  under  gardener  to  an  educated  gardener.  I  d^ 
not,  however,  think  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  attain  to  such  high 
knowledge  as  some  of  your  writers  think  we  ought.  For  instance,  we 
find  ''North  Briton,"  on  page  171,  advising  us  young  men  to  leam 
French  and  Latin,  whereas  the  majority  of  under  gardeners  have  not- 
mastered  the  English  language.  Many  of  us  were  called  upon  to  earn 
our  own  livelihoxl  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  by 
st€Ady  advancement,  we  secured  situations  as  under  gardeners.  Where 
are  all  these  higher  attainments  to  be  reiched  ?  I  confess  that  in  our 
bothies  hours  are  wasted  which  ought  to  be  turned  to  better  account. 
The  time  spent  in  caid-playing,  &c,  might  be  better  employed  in  im- 
proving our  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  keep- 
ing a  diary  of  the  work. — E.  B.      , 

Ik  the  Journal  of  Hortieulture  of  February  9th,  "  Bxperientia 
docet"  referred  to  some  gardeners  holding  good  positions  not  being 
able  to  write  an  intelligible  letter  to  their  employers.  I  can  fully  en- 
dorse the  statement.  I  know  of  one  case  in  particular  where  the  person, 
after  having  been  resident  for  five  years,  could  not  write  his  own  ad> 
dress  correctly  ;  who  also  sent  parcels  to  his  employer  directed,  "  Per 
Parsle  Posts  ;"  who  when  writing  (or  rather  trying  to  write)  a  label 
would  do  it  in  such  a  miserable  form  that  even  himself  in  five  minutes  - 
after  could  not  detect  what  letters  his  &ncy  ups,  downs,  and  beyonda 
were  meant  to  resemble.  I  have  seen  the  same  person  label-writing 
with  a  catalogue  lying  before  him,  copying  as  anyone  would  have 
thought  letter  for  letter ;  but  no,  his  memory  seemed  to  forsake  hin> 
somewhere  between  the  catalogue  and  the  label,  which  would  cause  him 
to  drop  a  letter  altojrether  or  put  in  some  very  doubtful  substitute. 
The  certificates  his  assistants  received  when  they  thought  of  changing- 
were  remarkable,  and  they  were  always  ashamed  to  show  them,  think- 
ing no  doubt  that  others  might  be  apt  to  judge  the  men  by  tHe  master. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case  as  it  is  the  worst  I  know,  but  there  are 

others  who  are  very  little  better.    It  is  disgraceful  to  see  such  men  as 

'  those  filling  high  positions  in  our  mi  st,  whilst  Well-educated  and 
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thoxolighly  nractlca)  liien  bave  to  •tand  Aside  lor  want  of  a  fair  field. 
I  leel  oonfident  that  if  a  Society  were  startod  on  principles  such  as 
*'Gaino"  proposed  in  the  issaeof  February  23rd,  it  would  prove  the 
most  ef[^ectual  way  of  removing  all  those  who  have  been,  as  **  Oamo  " 
puts  it,  ***  pitchforked  into  good  places."  Then  will  be  the  time  when 
thoroughly  practical  gardeners,  with  a  fair  amount  of  learning,  whether 
9elf -taught  or  otherwise,  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  recognition  than 

BOW. 

I  trust  someof  our  most  able  gardeners  will  take  up  and  try  and 
further  the  movement,  and  I  am  sure  all  with  any  interest  in  them* 
selves  and  their  profession  will  be  only  too  glad  to  put  their  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.— Tento. 


CROPS   THAT   PAY. 

Rhubarb. — During  the  past  few  years  many  have  engaged  in 
the  7  culture  of  Rhubarb^  but  there  is  still  room  for  others,  and 
heginners  need  not  desoair  that  if  the^  embark  in  this  undertaking 
they  win  fail  to  find  Duyers  for  their  produce.*  At  the  present 
time  the  demand  is  increasing,  and  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  it, 
consequently  it  realises  moderately  high  prices  early  in  the  season. 
There  is  generaUy  a  scarcity  just  preceding  the  first  pulling  of  the 
outdoor  crop.  This  might  be  met  without  a  large  outlay  on  the 
part  of  different  growers,  or  fresh  ones.  What  is  most  needed  is 
large  quantities  just  preceding  the  first  gathering  of  the  outdoor 
crop.  Every  grower  in  the  northern  counties  would  do  well  to 
erect  large  sheds  or  houses,  or  cover  the  roots  by  some  means, 
"whereby  they  could  supply  a  good  quantity  just  before  the  other 
was  ready.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  it  comes  forward  with  the 
slightest  protection  if  covered  early  enough  in  the  season.  Cement 
and  Apple  barrels  can  often  be  had  for  next  to  nothinffi  or  at  the 
most  the  price  of  fire  wood,  and  these  are  very  suitaole  for  the 
purpose  ;  sheds  with  glass  roofs  are  preferable,  for  the  roots  can  be 
packed  closely  together.  By  carrying  out  any  such  plan  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ground  devoted  to  this  crop  is  doubly  remunerative. 
The  best  returns  are  obtained  by  tiiose  who  make  provision  for 
supplying  it  in  a  forced  state  only,  and  these  growers  have  gene* 
rally  exhausted  their  stock  before  the  time  pointed  out.  Although 
the  majority  to  be  seen  in  our  markets  early  in  the  year  has  a 
bhuached  appearance,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  produced 
in  this  condition  ;  the  tide  is  changing,  and  ere  long  preference 
vrill  be  given  to  that  produce  which  more  closely  resembles  Rhubarb 
in  a  natural  state — in  fact,  such  produce  will  realise  a  better  price 
now.  One  advantage  is  gained  early  in  the  season  by  growing  it 
in  the  dark — ^namely,  it  attains  the  required  length  quicker  than  it 
is  capable  of  doing  when  crown  in  the  light. 

Those  who  force  Rhubarb  to  precede  the  outdoor  crop  should 
grow  it  88  naturally  as  possible.  They  will  discover  that  it  wiU 
bring  nearly  as  good  a  price,  sometimes  better  than  that  forced 
early.  Stock  may  be  planted  at  once  for  another  year's  forcing. 
For  this  purpose  we  plant  2  feet  apart  each  way,  so  that  when  they 
are  once  in  active  growth  the  foliage  will  smother  any  weeds  that 
make  their  appearance.  Large  roots  should  not  b^  planted,  or 
tbose  with  large  plump  crowns.  The  last  are  objectionable  for 
forcing  purposes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  flower,  and 
numerous  sma^l  crowns  are  then  produced.  Pieces  with  small 
crowns  are  tlie  best,  if  they  have  the  whole  season  before  them  in 
lirhich  to  develope  strong  crowns.  How  is  planting  done  to  make 
this  crop  pay  ?  Surely  not  by  digging  and  planting,  as  that  operation 
proceeds  the  same  as  performed  in  private  gardens.  No.  The 
manure  is  spread  upon  the  land  if  it  requires  manuring,  but  if  this 
has  been  liberally  applied  for  the  preceding  crop  the  Rhubarb  has 
none.  iVom  this  do  not  infer  that  it  can  be  profitablv  grown  on 
poor  land,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Although  Rhubarb  will  grow 
Almost  anywhere,  it  nevertheless  pavs  for  planting  in  well- worked 
and  liberally  manured  soil.  Sometimes  it  is  planted  on  ground  in 
which  Lettuces  have  formed  the.ea]*ly  crop,  followed  by  Yeitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Sometimes  it  is  planted  after  late 
Potatoes,  but  very  rarely,  as  it  is  better  after  Cauliflowers,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  or  some  crop  where  Lettuces  or  Potatoes  have  been  taken 
from  the  same  ground  earlier  in  the  season.  Such  crops  take 
much  out  of  the  land,  and  a  light  dresjing  of  manure  then  follows 
the  removal  of  the  last  crop. 

Rhubarb  can  be  plouffhed-in  by  placing  the  roots  in  every  third 
furrow.  The  better  plan  is  to  plough  the  land  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable  and  an  opportunity  preF.ents  itself,  and  then 
plant  with  the  aid  of  a  spade  the  same  way  as  the  land  has  been 
ploughed,  la  this  case  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  and  a  boy  to  work 
together.  Those  familiar  with  the  planting  of  Turnips  and  other 
similar  roots  for  seed  as  a  field  crop  will  readily  understand  how 
the  work  is  carried  out.  Directly  the  plants  show  above  ground 
the  land  is  worked  between  them  once  to  check  small  weeds.  If 
this  work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  the  hoe  must  be  used  as 
well  between  the  plants,  which  prevents  the  "  headlands "  being 
cropped  for  a  time.    Generally  this  work  can  be  done  in  the  case 


of  Rhubarb  in  time  for  a  crop  of  Lettuces,  Beet,  White  Turnips  to? 
draw  when  ready,  and  ^e  have  had  a  valuable  crop  of  Swedes^  just 
the  size  for  shop  purposes.  When  grown  for  this  purpose  alone 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  early,  or  on  land  that  is  too  rich. 
However,  this  matter  need  not  trouble  those  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  for  large  ones  sell  just  as  well  aa  small  ones, 
although  for  a  different  purpose.  It  generally  happens  that  the 
larger  they  are  the  better  they  are  likely  to  pay  the  grower,  pro- 
vided the  quality  is  good. 

Seakale. — Another  crop  that  pays  is  Seakale  in  a  forced  state, 
if  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  ;  nevertheless  it  is  in  demand, 
and  if  more  was  produced  more  would  be  required,  simply  because 
it  would  be  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  member  of  buyers,  who  at 
the  present  time  are  in  the  position  only  to  look  On  and  pass  by. 
If  it  were  half  its  present  price,  would  it  pay  ?  Most  decidedly  it 
would,  for  it  is  not  a  crop  that  entails  a  large  amount  of  labour  in 
production.  The  cost  of  planting,  manuring,  lifting,  and  deaniug 
IS  less  than  that  required  in  the  culture  of.  Potatoes.  The 
preparation  of  the  sets  is  only  work  for  boys,  and  can  be  done 
during  weather  when  most  aerations  outside  are  at  a  standstill. 
Another  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  planted  before  cropping 
generally  commences,  in  fact  it  matters  very    little  when  it  is 

?lanted  provided  the  ground  has  been  well  worked  and  is  fertile, 
have  planted  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of  March  with 
no  striking  difference  in  results.  Towards  the  end  of  February  is  a 
good  time,  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
which  it  is  planted.  A  stock  is  readily  raised  by  sowing  seed 
towards  the  close  of  March  or  early  in  April  in  shallow  drills 
15  inches  apart,  the  youug  plants  to  oe  thinned  to  6  inches  apart. 
Fair  crowns  can  be  produced  in  one  season  from  seed,  but- the 
plants  must  be  given  more  roo^u  to  develope.  A  one-year-old 
plant  will  frequently  make  two  good  sets  or  root  cutting  from 
which  large  crowns  may  be  expected.  The  sets  should  be  all  one 
length,  6  inches,  and  be  planted  1 8  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  about 
15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  the  land  has  been  well  worked  they 
can  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  placed  in  a  slightly  slanting  direction 
so  that  the  soil  is  easily  pressed  to  them  with  the  foot.  The  most 
promising  crowns  only  should  be  left,  and  when  they  are  disbudded 
the  ground  may  be  worked  to  check  weeds  until  their  spreading 
foliage  covers  it.    These  are  far  preferable  to  seedlings. 

Ail  methods  of  forcing  outside  for  market  purposes  have  to  give 
place  to  that  of  lifting  the  crowns  and  forcing  them  in  sheds,  under 
the  stage  of  warm  houses,  rendered«dark  by  shutters.  Early  in  the 
season  heat  is  essential,  later  it  is  not  needed.  The  roots  can  be 
packed  thickly  together  in  ashes,  leaf  soil,  sawdust,  sand,  garden 
soil,  in  fact  anytMng.  We  prefer  the  second,  or  old  Mushroom 
bed  refuse,  in  which  they  root  amazingly,  and  from  which  we  fancy 
the  best  heads  are  produced.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  that 
might  well  exercise  tne  attention  of  some  private  grower,  who  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  conducting  a  few  experiments,  but  in  the  end 
gains  enormously,  by  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  to  that 
of  others  who  cannot  carry  out  such  important  work.  Forcing  when 
the  seasdb  has  advanced  is  simple,  but  the  early  practice  is  the  most 
profitable,  and  that  can  only  be  had  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  of  a 
portion  of  the  stock  in  the  end  of  September,  or  early  the  following 
month,  digging  up  the  roots,  but  not  by  conveying  them  at  once  to 
the  quarters  in  which  they  are  to  be  forced,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
stubborn,  like  Rhubarb.  After  they  are  lifted  leave  them  on  the 
ground  fully  exposed,  and  allow  them  to  become  thoroughly 
frozen.  This  completes  the  season's  woirk,  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  forcing  house. 

Mint. — ^I  intended  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  another  ^^  crop  that 
pays."  Its  growth  was  the  result  of  an  advertisement  in  a  daily 
paper  announoing  that  at  a  certain  restaurant  lamb  would  be  served 
amongst  other  things  •on  a  certain  day.  I  could  scarcely  belieVe 
what  I  had  read,  for  I  had  no  idea  the  lambing  season  had  com- 
menced, and  to  realise  that  they  would  be  fit  for  eating  on  a  certa  in 
day  surprised  me  not  a  little.  So  I  concluded  that  if  they  had 
lamb  mmt  sauce  would  be  an  indispensable  accompaniment.  I  still 
have  doubts  about  the  lamb,  but  none  about  the  Mint,  for  on  the 
first  market  following  the  announcement  I  went  early  to  see  if 
Mint  had  found  its  way  into  the  market.  Some  foreigner  had 
anticipated  this  enterprising  restaurant  manaffer  by  forwarding 
three  or  four  tiny  bunales  of  Mint  about  8  inches  in  length,  beau- 
tifully blanched  for  6  inches  of  its  length,  with  a  few  pale  sickly 
yellow-green  leaves  on  the  top.  But  there  it  was,  and  all  who  have 
any  doubts  about  it  will  find  Mint  in  our  markets  before  the  month 
of  January  has  far  advanced.  But  more  on  the  Mint  topic  some 
other  time. — Marketer. 


PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 


March  is  a  good  time  for  planting  this  vegetable.    In  preparing  new 
^  beds  see  that  the  ground  is  well  trenched  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  where 
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tlie  soil  will  admit  of  that  depth.    In  trenching  well  mix  with  the  soil 
from  top  to  bottom  a  good  quantity  of  the  best  old  manure.    Shoald  the 
soil  be  of  a  light  sandj  natnre  it  will  be  greatly  improved  for  the 
AsparagQS  by  adding  a  dressing  of  ground  bones ;  if  of  a  clayey  texture, 
lime  rubbish  and  road  scrapings  may  be  liberally  added.    After  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  as  i^vised  the  beds  may  be  formed.    These 
should  be  h\  feet  in  width,  with  alleys  of  3  feet  between  them.    In  such 
beds  the  plants  can  be  placed  1  foot  apart  and  9  inches  in  the  rows. 
The  best  for  planting  are  those  one  year  old  from  seed,  which  should  be 
▼ery  carefully  taken  up  with  a  fork,  not  a  spade,  exereising  great  care 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  in  any  way.    They  should  be  covered  as 
soon  as  lifted  with  a  mat,  as  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus  soon  feel  the 
effects  of  the  air.    The  fibres  are  very  brittle,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  break  them,  as  they  do  not  shoot  out  very  quickly 
after  once  being   injured.    Having  the  plants  ready,  stretch  a  line 
lengthways  on  tEe  bed  9  inches  from  the  cage,  and  proceed  with  a  spade 
to  cut  out  a  trench  6  inches  deep ;  then  set  a  row  of  plants  along  the 
trench  9  inches  apart,  keeping  the  crowns  2  inches  below  the  surf^Mse, 
placing  some  earth  over  them  just  to  fix  them  in  their  place  till  the 
whole  row  is  plants    After  this  is  done  rake  back  the  earth  into  the 
trench  evenly,  and  proceed  to  mark  out  the  next  trench  in  the  same 
manner  at  1  foot  from  the  first  row,  and  so  on  till  four  rows  are  planted. 
The  bed  should  be  lightly  raked  lengthways,  taking  off  all  big  clods  and 
stones,  leaving  the  surface  even  and  neat ;  then  line  out  the  edges  in  an 
exact  manner,  leaving  an  alley  as  above  stated.    Do  not  stand  on  the 
bed  more  than  is  necessary,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept  as  light  as  possible. 
If  such  a  practice  is  carried  out  good  Asparagus  will  be  fit  to  cut  in 
three  years,    iteep  the  bed  at  all  times  free  from  weeds,  and  abstain 
from  sowing  Lettuces,  Ac,  on  them. — Amateur. 


RICHARDIAS. 

Mat  I  venture  a  plea  for  the  planting-out  system  of  growing  the 
Richardia  ?  Like  Mr.  Record  I  have  tried  both  ways,  but  unlike  him  I 
prefer  the  planting-out  system.  He  says,  <<  Some  advise,  and  probably 
succeed,  in  growing  them  well  by  planting  them  out  after  flowering.  * 
I  feel  sure  the  probability  if  any  rests  with  the  pot  culture.  I  think  the 
majority  of  growers  adhere  to  the  planting-out  system,  and  Mr.  Record*s 
experience  is  an  exception.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  it 
possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  systems,  for  after  they  are 
planted  out  they  can  be  left  to  their  own  resouroetf  till  the  autumn  ; 
but  we  prefer  to  treat  them  well  all  the  year  through.  Mr.  Record  finds 
they  flower  earlier,  more  freely,  and  produce  better  foliage  ;  I  am  in  a 
position  to  dispute  all  three  points,  for  our  plants  began  to  flower  In  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  not  possible  for  pUnts  to  flower  more  freely, 
and  their  folis«e  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  large,  stout,  and  a  beautiful 
dark  colour.  I  heartily  agree  tha%  there  are  few  plants  to  surpass  these 
for  house  deooration.  We  use  i*hem  in  quantity,  uoth  in  large  pots  and 
small  ones.    I  wQl  give  our  culture  for  the  past  year. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  work  they  were  not  planted  out  till  the  third 
week  in  June,  but  we  prefer  having  them  out  in  May.     They  were 
planted  on  rich  ground  that  had  received  a  good  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  previously.     The  plants  were  placecl  in  rows,  about    2  feet 
apart  each   way.       The    ground   was    trodden   firmly   round   them, 
leaving   a   shallow   basin   round   each  one.      They  received   a   good 
watering    when   planted,    and    afterwards   about    every    fortnight. 
Towards  autumn,  when  growing  vigorously,  they  were  watered  with  the 
drainings  from  the  manure  heap.    They  were  lifted  on  th«22nd  of 
September,  having  been  copiously  watered  the  day  before,  and  were 
crowded  with  healthy  roots.    Each  plant  was  placed  in  as  small  a  pot  as 
possible,  for  we  grow  them  specially  for  furnishing   purposes^    The 
smallest  were  placed  in  6-inch  pots,  the  others  ranging  up  to  No.  8's. 
For  compost  Ve  used  loam  and  Mushroom  bed  refuse  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  good  dressing  of  sheep  manure  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve.    The  soil 
was  rammed  as  firmly  as  possible.    They  were  placed  outside  again, 
under  a  north  wall,  and  syringed  twice  daily  to  keep   them    from 
flagging ;  not  a  single  plant  drooped.    They  were  left  here  till  the  29th  of 
September,  when  we  were  obliged  to  house  them  for  fear  of  frost.    They 
were  placed  in  a  house  with  a  nit^ht  temperature  of  45°,  with  a 
rise  of  6®  to  10®  during  the  day.    They  were  next  removed  to  an  early 
Peach   house  to  retard  them,  for  they  were  not  wanted  as  early  as 
expected  ;  but  we  had  a  fine  supply  of  spathes  by  November  18th^  and 
they  have  been  yielding  quantities  of  spathes  ever  since.    They  will  in 
all  probability  continue  to  do  so  till  May,  as  they  have  done  previously, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  both  with  their  quantity 
and  quality.      I  am  surprised   Mr.    Record  has  kept   his    plants   so 
succeufully  on  the  "  Blue  Ribbon  "  system.    I  doubt  if  many  growers 
have  done  the  same.    The  plants  under  notice  have  been  heavily  fed 
with  Clay*s  Fertilizer,  Wood^s  Universal  Manure,  liquid  sheep  manure, 
soot  water,  and  dnunings  from  the  manure  heap.    They  have  a  good 
watering  every  day,  and  the  soil  ia  bristling  with  roots  on  the  surface. 
This  will  show  that  RichanUas  can  be  grown  on  the  planting-out  system 
as  well  as  that  advocated  by  your  correspondent. — James  B.  Ridinq. 


FILMY  FERNS. 

The  presentation  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by  Mr.  Stuart  Forster 
of  the  whole  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  assembled  together  by  his 
father,  recalls  to  mv  mind  s  ich  happy  hours  occasionally  spent  at  29, 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  in  the  agreeable  company  of  Mr.  J.  Cooper 
Forster,  who  hoooared  me  with   his  Iriendsbip.  and  m  that  of  his  pet 


plants,  the  culture  of  which  formed  his  principal  recreation,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  refer  to  my  now  almost  old  note  oooks  and  devote  a  few 
retrospective  lines  to  these  cireumstanoes  with  which  so  much  happiness 
remains  connected  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  forgotten.    To;  begin 
with,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  love  of  Filmy  Fema 
was  such  with  the  late  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  that  anyone  sharing  to  any 
degree  his  kindly  feelings  towards  that  most  interesting,  though  much 
neglected  class  of  plants,  always  received  the  most  cordial  welcome  at 
his  hands.    We  have  heard  how  his  kindheartedness  endeared  him  to  all 
those  connected  with  the  surgical  profession,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments.    Tales  witnont  number  are  told  every  day 
shonnng  how  he  could  win  the  sympathy  of  the  equally  numberlew 
patients  under  his  treatment  daring  his  long  stay  at  Guy's  HospitaL 
The  love  of  his  students  towards  him  is  proverbial ;  his  benevolent 
inclination  was  shown  In  many  ways,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  all 
charities  organised  with  the  object  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  either 
individuals  or  bodies  met  with  a  ready  aoceptMioe,  which  was  in  the 
majority  of  cases  followed  by  a  substantial  acknowledgment.    In  fact, 
his  kindly  nature  was  such  that  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow  creature,  to 
whatever  station  iil  life  he  might  belong,  were  sure  to  draw  from  him  a 
feeling  of  qrmpathy  and  an  attempt  at  relief.    Cases  without  number 
are  reported  where  his  surgical  skill  was  brought  into  requisition,  and 
successful  operations  were  by  him  performed,  all  free  of  charge,  to  many 
sufferers  who  had  been  abandoned  oy  their  own  medical  advisers.    And 
in  that  respect  the  gardening  confraternity  held  a  prominent  4>laoe,  for 
many  are  tnere  now  in  nnrs^ies  and  gardens  who  can  testify  to  his  kind 
and  generous  treatment  which  saved  their  life  after  they  had  been 
completely  given  over.    And  this  opportunity  jives  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  paying  a  just  tribute  ox  admiration  and  gratitude  towards 
the  memory  of  such  a  learned  and  eminent  member  of  society.    Hi^ 
spare  time  lie  would  devote  to  angling,  a  pastime  for  which  he  had  a 
great  predilection,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  his  Ferns,  for  which  his 
devotion  was  such  that,  from  the   time  he  began  collecting  them 
and  until  his  death,  he  attended  personally  to  their  wants,  and  that 
with  lesults  in  all  respects  complete,  as  must  be  admitted  by  all  wIk> 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  them  at  Upper  Grosvenor  Street^ 
where  their  owner  was  particularly  fond  of  imparting  his  own  and 
dearly  bought  knowledge  to  his  less  experienced  visitors. 

His  commencement,  like  that  of  all  other  beginners,  were  marked  by 
sad  mishaps,  bat  being  gifted  with  a  very  keen  power  of  o^iservation,, 
and  belne  particularly  tenacious  in  the  attainment  of  any  object  he  had 
in  view,  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  introdnoed  in  the  culture  of  Filmy  Ferns 
notions  entirely  new,  diametrically  opposed  to  those  then  in  practice, 
and  irhich  at  the  time  were  very  much  ridiculed,  although  their  general 
adofition  in  our  days  prove  the  soundnses  of  these  ideas,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  the  cultivation  of  Filmy  Ferns  under  cool  treatment. 
At  the  outset,  in  common  with  all  other  growers,  and  having  only  for 
examples  cultivators  who  subjected  their  pUnts  to  stove  temperature, 
he  had  a  small  heating  apparatus  of  hot-water  pipes  supplied  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  and  provided  with  a  sort  of  evaporating  tank  or  cistern 
introduced  into  the  fernery  in  which  West  Indian  species,  it  is  true, 
such  as  Trichomanes  anceps,  T.  anriculatum,  T.  Bancroft!,  T.  crispnm, 
the  splendid  T.  alatum ;  the  extremely  curious  T.  floribundum,  whose 
fronds  have  their  pinnae  beautifully  fringed  with  hair-like  reoeptades  ; 
the  erect  growing  and  handsome  T.  Kaulfnssi,  whose  narrow,  rather 
hairy  dull  green  fronds  are  borne  on  broadly  winged  hairy  stalks ;  the 
superb  T.  maximum  and  others  luxuriated  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
more  numerous  series,  that  composed  of  the  species  native  from  New 
Zealand,  Chili,  and  other  temperate  regions,  in  spite  of  all  care  and 
constant  attention,  were  gradually  dwindling  away.    It  is  then  that 
Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  resolved  to  do  away  entirely  with  artificial  heat, 
and  to  depend  only  on  the  influence  of  a  cool,  moist,  and  close  atmo- 
sphere.   The  structure  devoted  to  the  Ferns  biiing  small,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  it  could  be  heated  to  a  given  degree  only,  so 
the  hot-water  pipes  were  at  last  dispensed  with  altogether.    From  that 
time,  if  some  of  the  West  Indian  kinds  languished  a  little  all  the  others 
began  to  grow  apace ;  the  vigour  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Chilian 
species  under  that  new  treatment  was  the  astonishment  of  all  interested 
in  their  cultivation  ;  and  the  masses  of  Trichomanes  radicans  and  its 
varieties,  also  those  of  HymenophvUum  nitens,  demissum,  flexuosum, 
and  others  from  which  he  frequently  detached  handf uls  of  rhizomes  to 
start  some  new  beginner,  showed  that  they,  at  least,  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  change  and  enjoyed  cool  treatment.    The  delicately  trans- 
parent and  comb- like  fronds  of  the  Chilian  HymenophvUum  pectinatnm, 
and  those  of  the  superb  Brazilian  H.  Forsterianum,  which  formerly  were 
very  sparsely  produced  and  always  had  a  stunted  appearance,  were  now 
produced  in  great  abundance ;  they  were  besides  attaining  large  dimen- 
sions, showing  a  robust  constitution,  far  surpassing  all  that  nad  been 
expected  from  these  species  when  they  were  first  imported  from  their 
native  habitats.    The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  charming  West 
Indian  H.  asplenioides,  which  in  its  wild  state  is  found  hanging  in 
masses  from  mossy  rocks  or  trunks  of  trees ;  to  the  H.  caudiculatum,  a 
ChiUan  species  of  great  beauty,  with  erect  and  curving,  or  pendent 
thrice-divided  frondis  which  frequ^itly  attain  12  to  15  inches  in  lengtii  ; 
to  the  small,  dwarf -growing  H.  Chiloense,  from  Southern  Chili ;  to  tte 
extremelv  curious  and  charming  H.  cruentum,  with  broad  undivided 
seaweed-like  curving  and  beautifully  veined  fronds  that,  when  old,  are  of 
a  brownish  rose  colour,  found  in  no  other  Film v  Fern ;  to  the  beautifully 
crisped  and  transparent  H.  dichotomum,  wnich,  like  the  preceding 
species,  is  also  a  native  from  Chili ;  and  to  the  n^ally  charming  West 
Indian  H.  valvatam,  with  ovate,  attenuated,  nearly  smooth,  dark  greea 
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which  tram  little  plaata  had  there  grown  to  hngie  diinennoiu,were  to  be 
admired  ol  the  pretty  and  comparatireij  dwvf  H.  cdspatam,  wh[cli  in 
its  native  hatritats  clotheiL  the  trunks  of  Tree  Fema ;  at  H.  demlasum, 
a  hasdaome  species  whose  dark  glossy  fronds  attain  IB  inches  in  length, 
and  of  its  variety  nitens,  smaller  in  all  its  proportions  and  with  more 
finely  cnt  IroDds  of  a  liKbter  green ;  ol  H.  dilatatum,  one  of  the  largest 
and  moat  beaatlfol  species  of  the  genus,  and  which  in  New  ZeaUnd  ie 
(oand  gTOwinf  in  moss  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  where  Its  broad 
p*Ie  greeo  fronds,  mnch  admired  for  their  gracefully  drooping  segments, 
attain  from  15  to  30  Inches  in  length  ;  of  H.  flexuosam  and  H.  pul- 
dierrimam,  the  latter  ot  wbicli,  grown  there  in  hanging  bashets,  formed 
perfect  balls  of  banging  leaweed-like  Dnely  cut  fronds  ;  also  of  H. 
ecabram,  H.  nn^inoanm,  and  otheia  too  uamerous  to  Im  detailed  here. 
While  among  tlie  TritOmmanei,  besides  the  Bnropean  species  populaily 
known  as  ttM  Eillamey  Fern,  Trichomanes  radicani,  which  grows  with 
thick  rliiiomes  creeping  on  rocks  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  and 
Hadeiia,  we  find  tnat  the  cool  treatment  most  benefited  tlie  Sooth 
Ameriesa  T.  aDgostatum,  a  very  delicate -looking  and  beaatlfal 
creeping  species  with  vwy  narrow  pinnules,  and  fronds  4  to  G  inches 
long  Ixunio  on  hair-like  stalks ;  the  T.  eisectum,  a  specie  from  Southern 
Gliili,  wlwre  it  is  fonnd  banging  from  the  roofs  of  dark  caverns  ;  its 
eztiemely delicate  and  menbranaceons  fronds,  which  are  highly  divided 
Into  nairow  segments  of  a  oheerful  bright  colour,  reaching  from  13  to 
14  Indies  in  length  ;  the  bMUtifal  Todea-llke  T.  meifoUum  from  tbs 
mountains  of  Java ;  T.  pyzidiferum,  T.  venosnm,  &c. 

Ail  the  above-named  species  and  many  more  were  grown  at  Upper 
Groavenoi  Street  on  the  le«ds  at  the  back  ot  the  dwelling  house,  and  in 
tbe  midst  of  London  soot,  fo^,  and  of  an  atmosphere  oonstantly  impreg- 
nated with  gas,  where,  one  stmcture  having  become  overcrowded  by 
tbeir  ezempla^  growth,  anotlier  one  was  erected,  in  wbicli,  ^wever,  no 
means  of  tuating  was  Introdnced.  There  the  Perns  luxuriated,  and  the 
Itichomanes  renlforme,  a  New  Zealand  species,  oonspicuoDa  b;  its  large 
kidney-shaped  fronds,  which  are  quite  as  tnnsparent  as  tlioiie  of  the 
most  Snely  divided  kinds,  formed  a  Klodous  specimen  bIiodC  2  feet  In 
diameter,  which,  with  its  foliage  produced  in  such  abundance  that  each 
frond  ovwlapped  its  immediate  neighbour,  was  in  itself  a  sight  worth  a 
■pedal  vUt  to  tbia  remarkable  place,  iu  which  the  constant  amount  of 
moistim  neoessarj  to  tlic  welfare  of  the  Ferns  was  the  jneatest  difficulty 
to  contend  with.  This,  however,  was  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  the 
liberalnseotsph^num,  which  was  plactid  between  the  pot^  and  crammed 
«ndei  the  stages  and  other  places  out  of  sight.  By  tiiat  means  a  com- 
paiati<r«lj  moist  atmosphere  was  oonstatitly  kept,  but  the  temperature 


their  culture  had  to  be  sbaudoned.  Hr.  J.  Cooper  Forster 
tielng  most  earnest  in  the  object  he  had  in  view  made  oumerons  and 
costly  experiments,  keeping  careful  records  of  their  reaalts,  and  when 
perfectl;  satisfied  as  to  the  hardihood  of  («rtain  species,  would  then 
have  it  known  among  all  lovers  of  these  tteautlful  plants,  which  served 
equally  to  the  decoiation  of  the  windows  of  his  dining-room  and  stair- 
case, where  tbey  were  tha  admiration  of  every  beholder.  One  ot  his 
most  ardent  wlsnes  was  to  see  Filmy  Ferns  grown  ia  a  more  congenial 
position  and  tempetatare  than  they  had  hitherto  been  in  Eew  Gardens, 
and  he  eiert«d  himself  in  their  behalf  to  such  an  extcLt,  that  some  five 
or  six  years  ago  a  new  place  was  built  tor  them  In  the  temperate  Fern 
bouse,  TSo.  3,  where  formerly  tliey  were  only  partitioned  off  near  the 
western  door,  a  case  oontalniiu  Todeas  and  Trfchomanes  rjdicans.  In 
that  cool  house  most  of  the  Ferns,  which  for  years  had  been  simply 
kept  alive  under  separate  glass  cases  in  the  tropical  Fern  house,  So.  2, 
have  now  been  growing  with  a  vigour  which  denotes  the  benefit  Which 
they  have  undoulitedly  derived  from  the  change.  This  coot  treatment, 
besides  being  simpler  in  Itself,  possesses  also  the  Immense  advantage  of 
keeping  the  Ferns  perfectly  tree  from  Insects,  whereas  when  kept  in 
iieat  tt«y  are  fraqnentty  attacked  by  thripa  and  other  pests,  whica,  by 
their  depiodations,  completely  dUGgare  and  weaken  them  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree. 

The  oompsntive  paucity  of  Todeas  In  this  grand  wUection  is  due  to 
Ur.J.Cooper  Forster  •  antipathy  to  plantaof  acknowledged  easy  culture, 
as  I  have  frequently  heard  him  remark  that  "  these  grow  with  every- 
liody,  tliey  ars  to  otlier  Filmies  what  the  Indlarubber  and  the  Aspi- 
dis^  an  to  other  decorative  plants,  and  there  is  nothing  to  study  or 
to  learn  from  the  behavioar  of  such  plants."  He  preferred  the  species 
of  cnltivatkin  reputed  difflcnlt,  for  tlie  successful  raising  of  which  he 
bad  no  rival.  Such  wu  the  man  who  on  March  the  Snd,  IS86,  was 
snddenlv  taken  from  tbe  field  of  his  labours  in  science  and  hortlcnl 
tnre,  and  whose  loss  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him, 

Tbe  Filmies  were  then  removed  to  BinSeld  House,  BrMknell,  near 
Asoot,  where  his  sod,  Ur,  Btnart  Foracer,  the  present  generous  donor,  had 
a  iMuae  built  speeialiy  for  tlieir  reception,  and  where,  besides  tbe  pirer 
conntrr  air,  they  also  enjoyed  a  more  spacious  accommodation,  and 
altogether  more  comfort.  The  honw,  wbicn  is  a  lean-to,  is  sunk  aluut 
2  feet  below  tlie  level  of  the  exterior  ground,  and  Imilt  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  and,  as  by  JU  judicious  expo- 
sition the  Ferns  require  but  very  little  shading,  thej,  of  coutee,  give  but 


very  Uttle  trouble  to  their  owner,  yet  since  they  have  been  there  they 
have  made  such  marked  progress  as  Hr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  himself  oonld 
never  have  antidpateil.  Wuh  tbe  exceptbn  ot  the  Trichomanes  reni> 
forme  above  referred  tji.  all  the  Filmies  at  BinSeld  are  planted  out  in 
an  artificial  rockwork  built  ot  porons  sandstone,  and  in  such  posiUon 
not  only  have  the  Ferns  benefited  Inr  the  change,  bnt  tlidr  imprevement 
in  some  casee  Is  very  noticeable,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  their  safs 
transfer  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  welfiue,  and  that  their 
Installation  In  the  bouses  of  Kew  Gardens,  where  no  doabt  some  suitable 
accommodation  will  be  provided  tor  them  so  as  to  keep  the  collectioD 
intact,  as  wall  as  the  deserving  care  which  they  will  receive  there,  will 
help  to  render  Filmy  Ferns  more  popular  with  the  generality  ot  Fern 
growers,  who  will  not  fail  to  consider  the  presentation  to  the  national 
establishment  a  most  handsome  and  very  vMuable  gift, — THBO. 


GHRTSANTHBUUlf  PEIKCBSS  OF  TECE. 
Hb.  Pbttiorbw  has  thrown  a  bombshell  Into  the  ranks  of  ChiTsan- 
themom  growers.  This  is  what  I  thought  on  reading  the  article  on  tha 
above  subject.  Wbst  I  did  was  to  go  straight  to  my  cold  pits  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  bail  not  seen  tbe  inside  of  tor  a  week  owing  to  tbe  severe 
weithcr),  and  where  I  had  abont  one  hundred  plants  ot  Princess  Teck 
stowed  away  for  protection,  to  be  planted  out  when  tavourable  weather 
occurs.  These  plants  I  had  Intended  to  astonish  the  Chrysanthemnm 
world  with  at  the  January  Sliow  of  tbe  National  Society  this  year, 
having  cut  them  down  a  month  later  than  usnal  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
my  hopes  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  as  were  also  my  Princess  Tecks,  by 
the  severe  frosts  in  October,  owing  to  the  young  shoots  not  beine 
matured  enough.  They  were  taken  into  the  house  and  tried,  bat  I 
found  the  flowers  that  would  open  on  them  would  not  pay  for  tbe  room 
tliey  occupied.  Tbey  were  cut  down  and  placed  in  the  cold  pit  as 
above,  but  on  r  ading  Hr.  Pettigrew's  article  my  hopes  re-awakened, 
bnt  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  there  Is  at  present  not  much  sign  ot 
many  shoots  for  cuttings,  not  to  mention  flowent.  I  should  like  Hiv 
Pettigrew  to  give  us  a  more  definite  description  of  the  plants  be  has 
mentioned,  especially  as  they  are  In  a  trading  establishment  where 
flowers  and  plants  are  grown  for  profit.  Had  tbey  been  in  > 
private  establishment  I  should  not  have  asked  the  question,  as  I 
should  have  concluded  the  smallest  quantity  of  flowers  In  Jannaiy 
and  February  would  be  acceptable,  but  In  a  nursery  at  that  time 
of  year  the  space  is  important.  I  would  like  Mr.  Pettlgiew  or  Hr. 
Crossiing  to  tell  us  how  many  flowera  there  were  on  each  plant,  and 
what  site  were  the  largest  of  the  flowen.  Tbe  article  as  It  stuids  would 
almost  start  one  dreaming  of  two  crops  ot  flowers  off  the  same  plant 
in  one  season,  a  teat  which  I  should  tblnk  ot  all  the  ChryMnthemnms 
the  Princess  Teck  is  the  least  likely  to  perform.  I  had  myself  this  year 
several  plimts,  such  as  Cariosity  and  Comte  de  Qerminy,  which  threw 
np  flower  bude  from  the  root,  bnt  the  few  small  flowers  they  would  havet 
produced  would  not  have  paid  tor  tbe  trouble  and  room ;  and  I  also 
noticed  this  year  more  than  any  other  the  Princess  Tecks  that  flowered 
with  me  In  December  threw  out  side  shoots  and  small  hods,  but  tbeji 
also  would  not  have  [aid  for  any  further  trouble.  Is  Mr.  Petttelew 
quite  sure  he  has  not  mode  a  mistake  in  the  variety!  B<eiir  U^tnia 
would  be  more  likely  in  my  opinion  to  throw  np  sn^ersL  In  any  ease, 
I  should  say  if  the  ^anta  and  Bowers  are  in  any  way  respectable  It  is  » 
remarkable  freak  of  Nature,  and  I  as  a  grower  ot  Chrysanthemums  in 
a  small  way  for  profit,  would  be  mnch  ouiged  if  either  of  the  gentlemen 
would  tell  us  candidly  it  these  plants  have  given  enough  flowers  to  nay 
tor  tbe  time  and  room.  If  they  have  not  they  can  only  be  regarded  a» 
curiosities  in  a  small  way. — W.  Brown,  Fiona,  RiebuKntd,  Surrey, 

8IHGLB   CHBTSANTHBUnns. 

SIMQLE  Chrysanthemums  are  becoming  popular,  especially  witb 
those  who  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  rules,  strictly  confining  their 
tastes  to  the  fiorwts'  flowers.  They  are  the  easiest  of  cultivation  of 
any  Chrvsanthemum  that  I  am  acqaaintod  with,  are  comparatively 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  flower  profusely.  They  can  be  grown  in  smaller 
pots  and  are  much  more  nsefnl  for  cutting  and  arta.ngli^  in  cenbn 
pieces  for  the  dinner  table  or  epergnes  than  tbe  others,  which  are  mneb 
too  heavy.  Some  of  the  sorts,  notably  Urs.  Langtry,  possess  a  mosk 
agreeable  perfume  when  in  flower,  one  or  two  plants  in  a  house  being 
sufficient  todiffuae  an  agreeable  odour,  which  is  noticed  the  moment  tha 
hoow  is  entered.  As  yet  they  have  not  been  seen  much  at  exhibitions, 
for  the  reason  that  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  them  in  tha 
shape  of  prizes  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Chrysanthemum  exhibitors  do  not,  as  a  mie,  grow  the  single  varieties 
in  the  best  way.  Growing  tbe  plants  in  bush  form  and  alloiring 
plenty  of  flowew  to  develope  is  the  beat  method.  Cuttings  should  ha 
inserted  from  the  middle  ot  January  to  the  same  time  In  Febroary 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  two  or  three  cuttings  In  pots  3  laches  in 
diameter,  using  sanily  soil.  Place  tbe  cuttings  under  handligbts  in  a  oool 
house,  siMding  from  bright  sun.    Sprinkle  them  occasionally  to  prevent 
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the  leiaYes  flagging ;  when  roots  are  formed,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
Wtoks^  time,  gradoally  gire  more  air,  and  pinch  oat  the  point  of  the  lead- 
ing Aoot.  Side  branches  will  then  form, -and  if  small  plants  are 
feqnired  one  topping  of  the  shoot  will  be  enough,  while  to  have  larirer 
folants  the  side  shoots  when  4  inches  long  should  be  pinched  also, 
where  the  plants  were  struck  siogly  in  2 1 -inch  pots,  as  soon  as  roots 
iare  freely  formed  repot  these  into  4-fnch  pot-*,  using  a  compost  of  two 
tiarts  fibry  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  of  spent  Mushroom 
tied  tnannre,  adding  sharp  s*lver  sand  freely.  Where  the  plants  were 
8truck  three  in  a  |x>t  they  should  be  transferred  singly  into  S*inch  pots, 
|>lacing  them  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  until  new 
roots  are  formed,  and  the  plants  will  b€»r  exposure  without  flagging, 
then  remove  them  where  more  air  can  be'  given  to  induce  a  stocky 
growth.  By  removing  the  plants  to '  a  cold  frame  as*  soon  as  possible, 
giving  an  abundance  of. air  in  favourable  weather,  much  may  be  done  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weakly.  Repot  again  when  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots.  Useful  plants  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  but  if  an 
extra  large  size  is  needed  9-inch  and  even  10-inch  pots  may  be  employed. 
For  the  final  potting  add  to  the  previously  named  soil  some  finely 
grooad  bones  and  a  small  quantity  of  soot.  Charcoal  will  be  of  immense 
idvfmt^ifje  IS  t%ii  soil  is  heayyi  keeping  the  whole  sweet  and  poroud.  The 
floiltdioxild  be  «6ed  in  a  rough  condition,  and  be  made  quite  firm  at  this 
last  potting,  as  this  prevents  gross  growth.  Short,  firm,  well  ripened 
flihoots  produce  the  oest  results ;  k>ng  spikes  branching  freely  in  a 
natural  manner  give  better  results  than  continually  pinching  the  shoots 
up  to  the  middle  of  June.  For  the  smallest  pUmts  three  or  four 
branches  are  sufllcient  to  retain  from  the  first  stopping,  but  in  the  larger 
i^Ik  about  eight  are  enough  to  produce  large  bushes.  If  three  shoots  are 
|)roduced  from  the  first  topping  a  dozen  will  spring  from  the  second ; 
6elect  from  these  the  number  required  and  tie  them  securely  to  stakes. 
At  the  natural  break  of  the  plants  in  August  many  more  shoots  wQl  be 
produced  than  is  required ;  these  must  be  disbudded  to  the  requisite 
number,  about  twenty-four  on  the  largest,  half  that  number  on  the 
smallest,  and  from  these  numerous  side  shoots  will  grow  and  bloom. 
After  the  central  flowers  are  cut  others  are  produced  by  the  side  shoots 
in  succession.  If  the  plants  are  housed  in  succession  and  some  are  tem- 
porarily protected  from  frost  before  they  are  placed  in  the  houses  the 
•eason  will  be  much  prolonged. 

Stand  the  plants  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  safe  from  frost,  selecting  an 
open  sunny  position,  yet  protected  from  north  and  east  vinds.  Place 
<£e  pots  on  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  or  boards  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms,  supplying  water  to  the  roots  carefully.  Birectly  the  pots  are 
well  Allied  with  roots  apply  liquid  manure  about  three  times  a  week, 
increasing  the  strength  ana  number  of  times  as  time  goes  on,  until  it 
may  be  given  every  time  the  plants  need  water.  Syringe  in  the  even- 
ings aft^  hot  days.  Allow  all  flower  buds  to  develope,  except  where  a 
few  larger  flowers  are  desired,  then  the  centre  bud  on  each  shoot  must  be 
«aved,  removing  all  others ;  but  for  show  purposes  in  a  cut  state  it  is 
better  to  cultivate  a  few  plants  specially.  The  bush  plants  previously 
noted  must  not  be  formality  trained  by  placing  a  stake  to  each  branch  ; 
or  to  secure  two  or  three  branches  to  one  stake  in  a  loose  manner, 
which  is  all  they  really  need,  as  they  are  generally  of  upright  habit, 
and  in  many  cases  almost  self-supporting. 

Where  exhibition  is  the  primary  object  of  growinfr  single  Cbrysan* 
themums  a  different  form  must  be  adopted.     The  manner  in  which 
societies  frame  their  classes  for  single  Chrysanthemu  jo  cut  blooms  will 
mide  the  cultivator  in  the  method  the  plants  must  be  grown.    If  twelve 
banches,  three  blooms  to  a  bunch,  be  asked  for,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
plants  should  be  grown  by  the    *'  large   bloom ''    method.     Blooms 
skilfully  grown  and  carefully  set  up  for  exhibition  find  many  admirers. 
When  twelve  bunches,  unlimited  in  siae,  are  required  the  *^bu8h*' 
method  is  the  best.    If  the  former  plan  is  decided  upon  the  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  without  delay,  using  the  soil  of  a 
«andy  character.    Select  the  best  cuttings.    Those  stout  and  not  in  any 
way  drawn  weakly  by  overcrowding .  answer  the  best,  because  many  of 
tba  varieties  are  naturally  slender  in  habit  of  growth,  and  to  produce 
the  best  results  they  must  be  grown  as  strongly  as  possible.    Shift  into 
larger  pots  as  aeeidfnl,  never  allowing  them  to  become  root-bound. 
Place  tne  plants  into  cold  frames  as  soon  as  possible,  ^Ting  abundance 
of  air  as  tne  plants  become  hardier  and  strong.    Do  not  top  the  plants, 
but  train  up  the  leading  shoot  until  it  forms  its  first  natural  break, 
selecting  three  to  six  of  the  most  promising  growths.    Secure  these  to 
stakes  in  the  same  manner  as  adopted  for  the  large-flowered  varieties. 
At  the  next  break,  should  it  occur  during  the  first  week  in  August, 
cemove  the  flower  buds  then  formed,  and  continue  the  growth  of  the 
•hoots  until  the  next  break  ;  then  remove  all  g^wths,  retaining  the  buds 
80  formed  to  develope  into  the  show  blooms.    Pots  8  inches  in  diameter 
sre  quite  large  enough,  and  give  the  same  attention  to  the  plants  during 
the  season  as  to  the  others  grown  fur  large  bloom.    I  give  a  list  of  the 
varieties  suitable  for  growing  as  bush  plants,  also  for  exhibition  in  a  cut 
state.    The  first  twelve  named  in  the  list  are  best  suited  for  exhibition. 
I  place  them  in  this  manner  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  names.    Lady 
Churchill,  brick  red;    Jane,  white,  having  beautifully  twisted  long 
drooping  florets ;  Mrs.  Wills,  white  suffuse!  with  pink  ;  America,  blush, 
large ;  Helianthus,  bronze  yellow  ;  Queen  of  Yellows,  yellow  ;  Crushed 
Strawberry,  colour  as  its  name  implies;  Patience,  amaranth  tipped 
white ;   White  Perfection,  white ;   Oriflamme,   reddish    brown  ;    Mrs. 
Duke,  pale  lilac  ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  pale  pink  ;  Lady  Brooke,  bright  yellow, 
buttercup  form ;    Meteor,  dark ;  Oscar  Wilde,  dull  brick  red ;   Miss 
Gordon,  light  pink  with  long  drooping  florets  ;  Miss  Lulu  Martin,  small 
pink. — £.  MoLTNEDX. 


A  GOOD  INSECT  DBSTROYER. 

Last  spring  my  employer  sent  me  from  London  three  tins  ofa 
powder  calle<l  "  Insect  Death,"  a  wonderful  dust  discovered  and  used 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  F.Z.A.,  with  a  request  that  I  would  try  it  upon 
some  of  my  plants  for  the  destruction  of  green  fly  and  thripp.  Since  that 
time  and  up  to  the  present  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it,  and  have  in  every 
case  found  it  most  effectual ;  in  fact  within  two  hours  after  ite  appli- 
cation it  has  been  difficult  to  find  one  insect  alive.  It  is  sold  in  tins 
at  Is.  each  holding  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  tins  have 
perforated  tops  with  a  sliding  piece  over  that,  so  as  to  close  the  holes 
when  not  in  use.  It  is  essential  that  the  powder  should  be  kept  dry, 
and  should  always  be  applied  when  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  dry.  I 
have  tried  it  upon  Rose  trees  both  outdoors  and  in  the  houses,  Oinerarms, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  softwooded  plants,  and  it  has  proved  i'*™'*- 
able.  I  also  used  it  upon  some  Azaleas  that  were  infested  with  t^rips 
by  dusting  the  leaves  underneath  as  well  as  the  tops,  and  it  destroyed 
them.  I  therefore  recommend  not  only  gardeners  to  try  it,  but  more 
particularly  amateurs  and  Rose  growers  generally.  Whatever  its  ingre- 
dients may  be  it  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  therefore  in  no  way  disagree- 
able to  use,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  applied.  It  is  a  saving,  for  it  is 
much  better  to  dust  a  few  plants  than  to  have  to  fumigate  a  whole 
house  for  their  destruction.  I  have  reason  to  think  it  will  destroy 
mildew  on  Roses,  for  I  treated  half  a  dozen  plants  affected  with  that 
malady  and  they  became  clear  of  it,  but  before  being  quite  sure  I  inteM 
to  make  other  trials.  Mealy  bug  also  soon  shifts  its  quarters  when 
it  is  applied  to  them,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  kills  them  without 
another  trial.  I  had  three  tins,  and  have  only  used  half  of  the  dust,  so 
one  tin  will  last  a  long  time.  On  all  softwooded  plants  when  the 
powder  will  hang  well  very  little  is  needed,  but  for  hardwooded  planto 
and  those  with  harder  foliage  a  little  more  can  be  used.  The  powder 
is  easily  washed  off  with  the  syringe  Ought  it  not  to  be  advertised  T 
— Thomas  Rbcobd,  Folkington  Manor., 


THE  NEWCASTLE  SHOW  FRUIT. 

I  MUCH  regret  to  find  Tomatoes  mentioned  in  the  first  prize 
collection,  page  201,  which  is  an  error.  I  beg  yon  will  please  to  correct 
without  d^y,  as  I  wish  to  be  as  correct  as  possible  in  this  matter.  I 
may  be  excused  from  replying  to  *'  One  of  the  Judges  "  so  long  as  he  with- 
holds his  name,  f  jr  I  am  in  the  same  fix  with  anonymous  writers  as  t^ 
schoolboy  was  with  an  egg.  Woen  asked  to  state  the  gender,  answered, 
"He  could  not  until  hatched."  So  while  my  friends  remain  in  embryo 
I  shall  remain  mute.  I  notice  in  your  correspondence  you  advocate  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  prise  schedules  that  all  "  protesU  be  lodged  by 
a  given  time."  If  this  is  intended  for  me,  I  beg  to  remind  yoa  that  an 
allusion  is  not  a  complaint,  and  I  never  intended  my  remarks  on  page  82 
as  such  ;  but  as  '<  Old  Hand  "  seemed  somewhat  alarmed  at  my  position, 
and  required  further  proof,  I  felt  it  necessary^  t*>  assure  him  of  my 
comfort  and  supply  what  he  asked  for,  which  I  hope  I  have  done  to  his 
satisfaction.— J.  U.  Goodagbe. 

[The  sentence  including  Tomatoes  wa*  printed  exactly  as  it  was 
written  by  our  correspondent,  who  it  seems  does  take  a  little  notice  of 
anonymous  matter,  and  he  is  quite  in  error  in  sapposing  the  replyott 
page  207  was  intended  for  himself  It  was  an  answer  to  a  correspondent 
who  was  not  interested  in  the  above  Show.  We  have  communi- 
cations from  Mr.  Hunter  and  another  correspondent,  for  which  space 
cannot  be  found  this  week.] 


.  NEWTON'S  PATENT  GLAZING. 

Fboic  time  to  time   various  systems  of  dry  glazing  have  been 
brought  before  the  public ;    but  the  best   I  have  seen  is  the  above, 
which  has  been  advertised  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  Some 
time,  and,  in  my  opinion,  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more 
generally  adopted.    I  shall  remark  on  facts  (and  they  are  stubbem 
things)  which  have  come  under  ray  observation.    Some  eighteen  months 
ago  Mr.  Newton  had  instructions  to  erect  a  greenhouse,  30  feet  by 
16  feet,  three-quarter  span,  on  his  new  principle,  for  W.  Tindall  Lucas, 
Bsq.,  at  his  residence,  The  Foxholes,  Hitchin.   Anyone  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  locality  will  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed 
in  the  neighbourhood— just  such  a  place  as  a  miller  would  like  to  place 
a  windmill.      It  is  not  uncommon  for  pit  lights  to  take  flight  during 
high  winds.    It  was  a  bold  venture  to  attempt  su^h  a  system  of  glazing 
in  the  situation,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lucas  must  have  had  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  practicability  of  it,  for  he  had  wood  rafters  fixed  at  intervals  so 
as  to  be  aole  to  revert  to  the  old  system  in  case  of  failure  ;  and  another 
proof  of  a  suspicious  nature  was  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  was  glazed 
on  the  old  lines— viz.,  bedded  in  potty  on  the  new  patented  bars,  but  the 
portion  glazed  dry  has  weathered  the   storms  without  any  breakages 
whatever.    Mr.  Lucas  speaks  highly  of  the  system,  as  also  does  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Sheppard.    The  glazing  bars  are  light  in  appearance,  yet 
strong.    The  glass  is  fitted  in  so  true,  so  that  the  roof  appears  wind- 
proof  and  waterproof,  all  moisture  being  conveyed  away  in  the  guttered 
part  of  the  bar  under  the  glass,  as  shown  in  the  illustcated  advertise- 
ment.   Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Newton  for  honesty  of  purpose  in  not 
placing  his  invention  before  the  public  before  giving  it  a  very  severe 
trial.    As  the  iron  bars  are  galvanised    no  painting  is  required  (at 
least,  that  is  optional),  so  that  the  after  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  1  am  told  the  price  is  about  the  same  as  the  old  method  of  wood  and 
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patly  gkring.  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  Newton  Biratem  becomes 
better  kiiomi  it  will  gam  fftvour  with  nQreerymen  and  tnule  grower*, 
amd  It  Bhonld  be  well  adapted  toMnoiBture-loTing  plants,  aacba«  Orchids, 
alto  for  propagating  hooaea.  I  have  alwajg  looked  npon  iron  honses  as 
liable  to  indden  Tariatlong  ol  heat  and  cold,  and  when  tightly  gtaied 
on  the  old  plan  with  patty  are  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  Ineak^ie  from 
expansion  and  contraction,  bnt  this  difficolty  geemg  to  be  OTeroome  in 
dij  glaitng. 

At  Ur.  Newton's  lesidence  there  are  two  lean-to  boases  of  abont 
equal  dJawnsloBs  heated  with  hot  water  fiom  the  same  boiler.  The 
fint,  No.  1,  is  glased  in  the  old  style  with  pott;  and  paint,  tbe  saah- 
b«ra  being  wood ;  the  other,  No.  2,  Is  gtaxed  on  the  Newtmi  rjibeia  dry.  Tbe 
bouse,  Na  I,  has  a  briek  end :  the  other.  No.  3.  glass,  so  that  there  is  a 
gieatersnrfaceof  glMB  in  No.  2,  bat  the  heating  surface  Ugreaterin  No.  1, 
yettbe  tbermomewr  in  No.  1  only  stood  2"bigbBrthaninNo.2.  It  seemed 
ratherremarkable  that  this  bouse  shoatd  re^n  Its  heat  so  well.  This 
is  a  fnrther  proof  that  the  beat  does  not  escape  as-  might  be  imagined 
between  the  ban  and  tbe  glass.  Mr.  Q.  Sbeppard,  gardener  at  TbePox- 
boles,  eaya  be  finds  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  night  temperature  of 
6S°,  and  that  speaks  Totnmea  tor  tbe  system  in  such  an  exposed  place, 
bot  the  light  In  Mr.  Newton's  honses  is  »wy  striking  as  compared  with 
tbe  old  system,  aod  tbe  colouring  in  the  foliage  of  the  plants  Is  more 
decided.— O.  B.  Allib,  Old  Warden  Park 


HARDY  PRDIT  QARDBN. 

GKivmro  FkfiT  Tbbbs.— a  long  spell  of  cold  weather  has  re- 
tsrdfjd  tbe  flow  of  sup  In  fruit  trees  generally,  and  the  operation  of 
grafting  may  yet  be  carried  out  with  erery  prospect  of  sncoess.  It  is 
tbe  nnuil  practice  to  cleanly  cnt  aS  the  stocks  whera  they  are  to  be 
gtkfted  In  January,  but  this,  though  advisable,  la  not  abeolBtely  essen- 
tial, and  It  may  be  done  jnst  prior  to  grafting.  Tbere  is  mncb  to  be 
nid  in  favonr  of  gritting,  and  the  younger  gardeners  especially  bnght 
to  {Hactise  it  extensively.  For  instance,  what  «t  present  may  be  a  com- 
panUTely  worthless  tiee,  tbe  variety  being  of  no  value,  may  in  the 
conrae  of  three  or  four  years  be  completely  changed  in  character  by 
atuply  covering  It  with  grafts  of  a  laperior  nuiety.  Grafting  seedling 
fraits  on  a  strong  stock  is  the  qniokest  way  of  testing  Uieir  merits,  and 
a  Tigoroos  or  SMdllng  stock  of  interior  variety  will  transmit  mncb  of  its 
vjgonr  to  a  natorally  weakly  aclon. 

ArPLEB. — Any  ^rong  atondarda  of  inferior  varieties  ought  to  have 
all  tbe  principal  bnutcbes,  or  aay  those  3  inches  or  rather  more  In  dr- 
enmferenoe,  tr»  ly  cat  back,  cleanly  sawn  off,  each  being  then  grafted. 
What  is  known  as  orown  or  rind  grafting  Is  the  best  in  this  case,  two 
grafts  being  inserted  In  each  nmelt  branch  and  three  in  the  larger  orRa, 
and  If  Brmly  tied  and  properly  clayed  over  not  many  failure*  will  oocar. 
All  or  nearly  all  aboald  make  good  growth  tbe  same  asMon,  and  if  these 
branches  are  not  pruned  in  any  way  a  good  fruiting  tr>e  will  soon  result., 
Strang  young  and  well-ripened  growths  about  S  inches  long  saved  at 
pruning  time  and  kept  plunged  in  tbe  open  ground  are  the  best  for 
grafting,  these  being  dormant  when  used.  Superior  dessert  varieties, 
snch  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Bleoheim  Pippin,  Uargil,  Ribaton  Pippin, 
Adam's  Peatmaln,  Braddlck'a  Nonpanil,  Court  Perdo  Fiat,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  and  Brownlee'a  Russet  ought  U>  be  preferred.  If  culinary  varieties 
are  needed,  some  of  the  best  are  Lord  Sufficld,  Stirling  Castle,  Keswick 
CodUn,  Englisb  or  Carlisle  Codlin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Kentish  Fillbaaket, 
Lemon  Pippin,  Wellingtnn.  French  Crab,  end  Hanwel!  Sonrlng. 

PEABS.~--Eltber  atajidards  or  pyramiik  may  becnt  back  and  r^rafted 
much  as  advised  in  the  esse  of  Apples,  these' coming  into  full  bearing 
even  more  qnickly  than  Apples.  There  are  thousands  of  wall  trees  of 
Peara  in  this  country  not  worthy  of  the  space  occnpieil,  many  of  them 
being  raerely  preserved  owing  to  tbe  complete  manner  in  which  the; 
famish  the  walls.  Horizontally  trained  trees  may  have  all  the  side 
bnuiches  sawn  back  to  within  6  inches  of  tbe  main  stem,  in  each  stnmp 
bebig  inaert«d  two  good  grafra  of  a  superior  variety.  Only  one,  however, 
of  these  shonld  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  a  good  leading  shoot  being  laid 
la  from  each  reserved  gmft,  no  nhortening  hack  being  resorted  to,  it  is 
not  long  before  tbe  wall  ta  affv'n  furnished  with  bearing  wood.  If  It  be 
pinferrra  several  varieties  miiy  be  grafted  on  to  each  lice.  Stunted 
branches  or  leaders  on  Pear  tre«9  are  often  an  eyesore,  these  disfiguring 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  handsome  tree.  If  t'  e  e  are  Ilght'y 
shortened  back  and  grafted  with  a  healthy  scion,  not  n<cessart]y  oI  tl  e 
same  variety  as  the  rext  of  (be  tree,  the  chance*  are  a  strong  lead  will 
agwn  be  available  and  tbe  whole  of  the  wall  space  soon  covered.  Kither 
whip  grafting  or  sadlle  grafting  may  be  practised  In  tbia  and  all  other 
instances  when  the  stock  and  sc'on  are  of  about  eqnal  girth.  Pears 
worthy  of  extended  culture  are  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  ChrOtien, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Pltmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Ix)nise, 
I)oyennS  dn  Cornice.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Easter  BeuTrfi,  Glon 
Iforeean,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Halines.  Benrr^  d'Arembur/, 
Ollivier  de  Serrps,  Bern»'»otte  Bspeien,  and  Madame  Millet.  Grafted 
on  tlM  Qnicce  Pear*  soon  come  into  bearing  order,  but  the  beat  treesare 
t*  be  had  on  the  common  Pear  stock. 


suckers  thrown  no 
Dg  preserved  till  strong  enangtt 
™  form  stocks  for  choice  Flnms.  "All  tSe  Gages,  Jefleraon,  Kirke's, 
Victoria,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Bine  Imptaitrice,  are  valuable 
varieties. 

OHBRKina,  provUed  the  sdoos  were  taken  ofi  early  and  tbua  pre- 
vented  from  starting  into  growth,  are  not  difBcult  to  graft.  Old  trera  . 
may  be  shortened  back  and  re-grafted,  or  seedling  wUd  CberTf  •'oCka 
may  be  headed  down  and  grafted,  food  dessert  vadeiiea  ue  Knight  s 
Early  Black,  Ellon,  Hay  Dnke,  Black  Tartarian,  Blgarrean  Napoleon,, 
and  Hotello.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  generally  increased  by  bud- 
ding, bat  common  Flam  stocks  may  be  headed  down  and  gratlei  wlt^ 
them.  In  this  case  a  short  plsoe  ol  two-ywr-old  wood  mtut  be  attached 
to  the  yonng  growth  to  be  grafted. 


stoning  process  the  lemperatare  mn*t  be  kept  a*  equable  m  poasible.  > 
Too  higb  a  nigbt  temperature  is  not  favourable  to  the  Imi^-Md  oold 
drangbtaiDtbedaytimeareevenmoreinjarloua.  GontlBne dw tsorpen- 
tnre  at  60°  bo  6a°  at  night,  and  70°  to  76°  during  the  day.  Thinning  the 
fmU  mn*t  be  attended  to  betimes,  it  not  being  adTisaUe  to  leavedurinic 
tbe  atoning  praiod  more  than  twice  the  nnmbei  of  fmlU  that  u«  to  b»  - 
left  for  a  crop.  One  (roit  to  a  sqnara  foot  of  trdlia  ooverad  with  foliage 
is  ample.  Nectarines  ara  often  left  nraoh  cloeer,  which  proporiaonally 
lesaens  their  aise,  whereas  to  secure  fine  frnita  they  require  tbe 
same  ^>aoe  ae  Peaches.  Bee  that  all  the  shoots  ara  tied  to  the  wires  as 
they  progre**,  stopping  any  grosa  shoots  at  a  length  of  about  16  inches. 
If  the  pinching  resalta  in  la(«rala  stop  them  at  tbe  first  leaf,  and  if 
extension  is  wanted  the  uppermost  latere!  may  be  trained  ^_*'  * 
continuation.  If  the  tree?  are  in  good  order  there  will  be  little  neoe«ty 
for  stopping  the  shoots,  they  being  trained  in  their  fuU  length,  aUowinff 
space  for  the  development  of  the  foliage  in  order  to  solidify  the  wood 
as  made.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fmit  shonld  be 
stopped  to  one  leaf,  they  having  previously  bad  the  Ant  growth  stopped 
at  the  aeoond  or  Uilrd  leaf. 

Second  Early-fareed  3>«».— Attend  to  disbndding,  a  shoot  being- 
taken  fiom  the  base  of  the  present  year's  bearing  wood  or  last  y"  » 
youngwood,  andoneonaleve^  withor  heyondthetruijmay  be  stopped, 
at  tbe  second  or  thinl  leaf.  Upon  extensions  leava  young  shoots  at  16  l<> 
IS  inches  distance,  the  shoot  from,  the  extremity  being  trained  aa  a. 
continuation  ol  the  primary  branch.  The  main  ahoota  muit  be  13  mchea 
apart  Commence  tying  early,  aa  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
considerably  they  cannot  be  brought  near  to  the  wood  they  nroceed  from 
without  danger  of  their  breaking  off.  Overcrowding  must  be  carefully 
goaided  against ;  it  is  fatal  to  flno  high  coloored  fruits  and  thelonnation 
and  perfection  of  the  wood  for  fatnre  crops.  Tbin  the  fmits  by  d^tees, 
leaving  those  well  placed  upon  the  upper  aide  of  the  trellis  in  aufBcient 
qnantity  for  a  crop  or  a  little  more  until  tbe  final  thinning  before 
stoning.  In  no  case  is  It  good  practice  to  lax  tbe  trees  with  superBuoua. 
fmit  after  It  is  tbe  siio  of  marbles.  Temperature  65°  to  60°  at  night,. 
65°  by  day,  increadng  to  70°  to  76°. 

HitMt  Started  at  the  Segintifng  */  J^VirKOrj.— In  tbera  the  tree» 
are  in  full  flower,  and  some  have  set  their  fmits.  Continue  to  fertilise 
the  blossoms  on  late  trees  when  tbe  pollen  1*  ripe,  as  we  have  not^ 
derived  any  aid'  from  bees,  which,  owing  to  the  cold  weathw,  are 
"napping"  longer  than  usoal.  When  tbe  blossom  Is  all  set  reoonree 
must  be  had  to  syringing  In  the  morning  and  afternoon,  having  tho 
foli^  and  young  fmit  dry  before  nightfall.  Disbudding  may  he  done 
gradnally,  commencing  with  the  strongest  shoots,  also  thinning  the  'rulW 
after  It  is  seen  which  take*  the  lead  in  swelling,  remoring  tbe  *'°^^1^ 
flwt,  bnt  avoid  large  redactlona  of  shoots  or  of  fruit  at  one  time,  ^m- 
perature,  55°  at  night,  5°  lea*  on  cold  mornings  ;  55°  to  60"  by  day,- 
advandug  to  96°  or  70°  from  san. 

fiimmj  Startled  Early  in  .Vare*.— The  flowers  are  BXpand'nS.  and  wo  ; 
cease  syringing  directly  tbe  anthers  show  clear  of  the  corolla,  but  damp 
the  Boor*  and  border,  admitting  air  freely  in  mild  westber,  fertill^ng- 
the  flowers  on  fine  days.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  4S  to  «", 
65°  by  day  artiflcially,  and  65°  from  sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air  eou- 
stentfy.  Superfluous  flowera  on  the  nnder  side  or  back  of  the  shoota. 
may  ije  removed  by  drawing  the  hand  down  tbe  growth. 

late  //oiwc«.— Replace  the  lights  at  once,  the  buds  being  well 
advanced  in  swelling,  promising  an  abundant  crop.  Nothing  condnoes 
BO  much  to  a  good  set  ss  turning  on  tbe  heat  for  a  short  time  In  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  to  advance  the  temperature  to  60°,  and  to  permit 
of  ventilation  after  the  fiowera  expand,  as  if  tbere  be  a  prevalence  oE 
dull  cold  weather  at  that  time,  closing  tbe  ventilators  for  safety  produces- 
an  atmosphere  that  converts  the  pollen  into  paste.  Houses  that  have, 
fixed  roof  lighta  must  have  the  bonlers  rendered  thoroughly  moI*t.  If 
there  be  any  trace  of  aphides  fumigate  thoroughly  before  the  flowera 

Mblons.— Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  eariy  plants  have  mad» 
good  growth,  and  are  showing  fruit*  upon  the  first  laterals.  To  «-- "~ 
the  fmit  setting  it  is  necessary  to  afloid  a  bottom  h—'  ~" 


It  of  eO°  t»  86° 


This  will  arrest  the  growth,  a — ... —      ..  . 

—a  circulation  of  vrarm  air  passing  through  the  house— ^11  farmir  tbe 
production  of  pollen.  Fertilise  the  flowers  every  day,  and  stop  the 
shoote  one  joint  beyond  tbe  fruit.  When  the  fraits  ooramence  swelling 
place  warm  soil  against  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hl)1ock&  6npply 
water  as  required,  avoiding  a  coddened  condition  of  th«  khI,  and  tO 
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assist  the  swelling  a£Fcnd  liquid  manare,  mMntainiiifr  ft  good  moisture  by 
spiinkllDg  eTt-rj  available  sarfsoe  morning  and  eyening,  and  syringe 
tbe  plants  Itgbt]  j  at  closing  time  in  brigbt  weatber.  If  a  saccession  of 
fruit  be  required  in  tbe  same  bouse  seme  of  tbe  plants  sbould  be 
depriTed  of  tWflowera  if  tbej  appear  on  tbe  first  laterals,  and  stopping 
these  at  tbe  third  joint  will  cause  tbe  sub-laterals  to  appear  and  snow 
f  ruit,  which  will  be  rather  later  and  finer  owing  to  tbe  increased  vigour 
of  Pieplants. 

Plants  in  pits  and  frames  with  tbe  shoots  trained  over  the  surface 
wjll  Inquire  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  Cucumbers,  detailed 
below,  lining  the  beds  and  adding  soil  ss  tbe  plants  advance  in  growth, 
l^in  and  regulate  tbe  shoots,  removing  every  alternate  lateral,  and 
apply  water  only  to  maintain  a  steady  growth.  Tbe  soil  should  be  well 
firmed  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  short-jointed  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  ready  they  must  be  planted  in  beds  properly  prepared,  and 
seedlings  potted.  Seed  may  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for  succession, 
also  for  pits  or  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  Badisbes  or  early 
Plotatoes,  about  five  weeks  being  required  to  secure  strong  plants. 

CUOUVBXBS.---/^  and  Frame*  Heated  hy  IhrmenHng  MateridU.-^ 
Beds  that  have  been  formed  a  few  weeks  will  need  good  linings.  Remore 
as  much  of  the  outside  of  the  beds  as  can  well  be  spared,  and  if  tbe 
heat  has  noc  greatly  declined  it  will  suffice  for  tbe  present  if  one  half 
the  bed  be  lined,  deferring  the  other  half  until  tbe  beat  is  again  declin- 
ing. In  any  case  let  it  be  applied  to  tbe  width  of  2  feet,  as  thin  linings 
stfe  of  little  use,  and  soon  require  renewal.  When  tbe  heat  is  up  in  tbe 
lininsB  see  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  rank  steam  in  tbe  frame, 
especiallv  when  the  sun  is  powerfid,  preventing  it  by  ventilation.  A 
^eod  night  covering  will  be  necessary  to  maintaL  a  temperature  of  65** 
te  70^  at  night  Admit  a  little  air  at  75**,  and  permit  tbe  temperature 
ta  increase  to  %&"*  or  90°,  closing  at  80**  to  85%  not,  however,  causing  tbe 
temperature  afterwards  to  exceed  90^.  Add  a  little  more  soil  as  the 
toots  spread  themselves  on  tbe  surface.  *  Attend  to  training  and  pegging 
down  the  shoots,  being  careful  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Stop  tbe  leading 
flboots  a  foot  from  tbe  sides  of  tbe  frame,  and  the  laterals  at  one  or  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruit.  In  watering  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible.  Sow  seed  to  obtain  plants  for  growing  in  pits  or  frames 
Aat  have  been  occupied  by  early  Potatoes. 

Chbbbt  Houss.  — It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  tbe  fertilising 
was  effectual,  as  tbe  Cherries  will  be  swelling  at  tbe  base  of  the 
decayed  flowers,  when  syringing  may  be  resumed,  once  a  day  at  present, 
and  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm.  Fire  beat  will 
<mly  be  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  temperature  falling  below  40°  at  night, 
and  to  maintain  50°  as  a  minimum  by  day.  Ventilate  at  50°,  closing  at 
the  same,  regulating  tbe  ventilation  according  to  circumstances.  If 
green  aphides  appear  fumigate  tbe  house,  having  tbe  foliage  dry,  and 
keep  a  strict  lock  out  for  grubs.  Stopping  will  soon  require  attention. 
Pinch  out  tbe^Mintsof  tbe  shoots  when  they  have  made  4  to  5  inches 
of  growth,  removinff  those  shoots  that  are  not  required.  Train  exten- 
sions in  their  full  length,  also  those  for  filling  vacant  space.  Over- 
crowding must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  it  being  prejudicial  both 
to  tbe  present  and  future  crops. 

Pikes.— Booting  potted  suckers  will  be  indicated  by  tbe  growth  of 
t)  e  foliage,  but  it  is  well  to  turn  tbe  plants  out  of  tbe  pots,  or  at  least 
•  portion  of  them,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tbe  roots  and  the 
«oiL  Tbe  young  roots  which  issue  from  suckers,  or  plants  subjected  to 
similar  treatment  are  very  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury  from  tbe 
effects  of  too  much  bottom  heat,  hence  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots  85°  is  ample,  above  which  there  is  danger.  When  tbe  bottom 
heat  is  excessive  the  pots  may  be  raised,  placing  some  loose  tan  under 
and  around  tliem,  so  as  to  allow  tbe  superabundant  heat  to  pass  away 
without  injuring  the  roots.    The  plants  must  be  carefully  supplied  with 

Bstablisbed  plants  will  now  make  roots  rapidly,  therefore  have  soil 
ready  for  transferring  them  to  the  fruiting  pots,  as  it  is  important  that 
they  be  grown  on  without  check  by  being  either  dry  or  rootbonnd. 
Sound  fibrous  loam  in  good  sized  lumps  is  tbe  best  material  for  potting, 
pressing  it  firmly  round  tbe  balls  of  the  plants,  watering  the  plants  with 
tepid  water,  and  plunging  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90°  to  95°  until 
the  roots  have  possession  of  tbe  fresh  soil,  when  85°  is  more  suitable. 

Fruiting  plants,  and  those  that  are  at  or  n«ar  the  flowering  state 
irtionld  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  and  76°  by  day,  with 
i60°  to  90°  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  85°  well  damping  all  available 
>6U]rfaces  in  tbe  bouse  at  that  time.  Afford  succession  plants  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  85°,  ventilating  at  80°,  and  closing  at  85°,  lightly  sprinkling 
the  plants  occasionally. 

YlQ^-^Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Fots.^The  eariest  trees,  or  those 
started  early  in  December,  will  be  induced  to  swell  their  fruits  by  a  top- 
•dressing  of  rich  material  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  if  a  layer 
^rf  turves  has  been  placed  around  the  rim  of  the  pots,  as  before  advised, 
ispace  is  afforded  for  the  top-dressings.  Do  not  give  heavy  dressings  of 
nch  compost  all  at  once,  but  apply  it  little  and  often  ;  apply  also  liquid 
manure,  1  oz.  of  the  soluble  artificial  manuroa  to  a  gallon  of  water,  but 
^re  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  pass  through  tbe  potg.  Driblets  do  no 
good.  Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  syringing  twice  a  day  when  tbe 
breather  is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  wet,  as  would 
be  the  case  by  syringing  vigorously  in  dull  weather.  Damp  the  paths, 
walls  and  bed,  keening  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid 
nanure,  and  to  check  x^  spider  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur. 
Admit  a  little  air  at  70°,  increasing  it  with  sun  heat  up  to  85°,  which 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  closing  at  80°.    The  night  temperature  may 


still  range  from  60°  to  65°,  55°  in  the  morning  in  very  severe  weather  is 
safer  than  the  higher  temperature,  advancing  10°  by  artificial  means 
in  the  daytime.  Avoid  crowding,  stopping  or  tying  the  shoots  as  growth 
advances,  as  tbe  fruit  to  have  flavour  and  colour  must,  when  ripening 
have  full  exposure  to  light  combined  with  a  cireulation  of  warm  dry  air. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Nepenthes, — Transfer  into  larger  baskets  all  Nepenthes  that  are 
crowded  with  roots.  Do  not  disturb  the  old  ball  further  than  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  drainage  from  the  base.  A  sood  layer  of  crocks 
sbould  be  placed  over  the  Iwttom  of  the  basket,  and  then  the  space  must 
be  filled  in  with  fibry  peat  and  lumps  of  charcoal.  Press  light  soil  of 
this  nature  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  place  living  sphagnum  moss  on  tbe 
surface.  Any  plants  tiiat  have  grown  tall  and  ceased  to  produce  pitchers 
may  be  cut  back  close  to  the  fiise,  and  be  allowed  to  break  ag^  into 
growth  before  they  are  potted  or  placed  into  larger  baskets.  When 
subjected  to  good  management  they  do  not  need  severe  pruning  for 
several  years.  By  a  regular  and  judicious  sy^m  of  pinching  back  they 
are  constantly  makinic  young  growths,  which  produce  large  pitchers. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  if  inserted  in  small  pots  amongst  sand  and  sphag- 
num moss,  and  then  plunged  in  the  propagating  £ame,  where  a  orisk 
heat  is  maintained.  The  cuttines  stouuI  oons&t  of  two  joints,  and 
require  to  be  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  after  insertion 
until  they  are  rooted. 

Crotons, — ^Now  the  plants  have  commenced  growth  cuttings  will  root 
readllv.  To  root  large  heads  successfully  without  losing  their  foliage 
take  them  off  where  the  wood  is  soft ;  if  taken  where  the  wood  is  bard 
and  ripened,  they  generally  lose  their  foliage,  and  are  a  long  time  before 
they  root  satisfactorily.  However  large  the  beads  may  be,  they  can  be 
successfully  rooted  provided  the  plants  from  which  they  are  taken  are 
growing  and  the  wood  is  moderately  soft.  A  temperature  of  65°,  a 
uame  that  can  be  kept  close,  and  a  brisk  bottom  heat  are  needed. 
Plants  from  which  the  heads  have  been  taken  mav  be  retained  if  stock 
is  needed ;  these  will  produce  strong  growths,  and  in  a  short  time  yield 
good  heads.  Do  not  take  them  in  too  small  a  state,  or  instead  of  large 
bold  foliage  at  the  base  they  will  have  small  leaves,  which  destroy  their 
appearance  for  many  purposes.  Plants  that  have  filled  small  pots  with 
roots  and  are  needed  for  aecoration  may  have  an  application  of  artificial 
manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soQ.  Place  into  5  and  6-inch  pots  young 
stock  that  was  rooted  in  autumn  and  wintered  in  3-lnch  pots.  Larger 
plants  may  also  be  potted.  Use  for  a  compost  rich  fibry  loam,  one- 
seventh  of  decayed  manure,  one  6-inch  potful  of  soot  to  each  barrowful 
of  soil,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bone  meal,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sand.  Grow  these  plants  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  close  to  the  glass  and 
fully  exposed  to  light. 

Draeana  OMieana. — Plants  that  have  grown  too  tall  may  be 
shortened  and  their  tops  rooted.  In  taking  them  off  be  careful  to  cut 
them  where  the  wood  is  moderately  soft.  If  the  wood  is  firm  they  are  three 
or  four  months  before  they 'are  well  rooted,  and  often  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  which  detracts  materially  from  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  When 
tbe  base  of  the  wood  is  soft  they  root  quickly  and  freely  without  losing 
a  siifgle  leaf.  Good  heads  may  be  inserted  in  5-inch  pots  with  a  little 
sand  for  the  base  of  the  stem  to  rest  upon.  Plunge  the  pots  under 
baftdlights,  and  cover  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  surfaos  of  the  soil  with 
the  plunging  material,  then  no  water  will  be  needed  before  they  are 
rooted,  provided  they  are  dewed  with  tbe  syringe  occasionally  and  the 
plunging  material  kept  moist.  D.  gracilis  and  D.  Lindeni  can  be  suc- 
cessfully rooted  in  the  same  way.  If  increase  of  stock  is  needed  keep 
tbe  okl  plants  in  brisk  beat,  and  if  carefully  watered  at  their  roots  they 
will  soon  break  into  growth.  The  side  shoots  can  be  taken  and  rooted 
in  small  pots.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  young  plants  can  be 
raised  by  this  method  in  the  course  of  a  season. 


BEE-KEEPER 
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PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  31. 

The  end  comes  at  last.  With  a  few  additional  words  of  advice 
and  warning  this  series  of  papera  comes  to  a  close.  Moat  points 
of  importance  to  tbe  bee-keeper  have  been  touched  upon,  although 
many  of  course  have  been  passed  by  in  silence.  A  bee-keeper  who 
has  read  each  paper  and  appreciated  its  meaning,  willy  I  hope,  be 
able  at  any  rate  to  grasp  something  more  than  the  elements  of 
practical  apiculture.  If  this  is  impossible,  then  my  labour  has  been 
but  lost,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  in  allowing  me  so  mnch  of 
bis  valuable  space  has  been  thrown  away.  If  one  bee-keeper  has 
learnt  something  which  he  did  foot  know  before,  it  is  at  least  a 
satisfaction,  while  if  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
are  led  to  reconsider  the  position  they  have  taken  up,  owing  perhaps 
to  advice  given  in  more  advanced  papers,  and  to  return  to  tbe  paths 
of  simplicity,  a  good  work  has  been  performed. 

Spring  is  quickly  approaching  after  two  dreary  months  of  winter 
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Froflt  and  snow  and  keen  east  winds  have  kept  the  bees  at  home^ 
and  have  therefore  done  good  service  to  the  bee-keeper.  Unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or  it  is  wished  to  do  so  for  mere  experiment, 
bees  should  not  be  disturbed  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
although  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month  an  examination  may 
be  made  of  all  stocks  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine  to  allow  of 
manipulation.  If  it  has  been  decided  to  gently  stimulate  the  bees 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  present  month,  in  order  to  have  them 
sufficiently  populous  to  take  advantage  of  the  May  honey  or  to 
throw  early  swarms,  this  may  be  done,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,'with  safety,  provided  a  constant  supply  of  food  is  given  and 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  If  the  internal  heat 
of  the  stock  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  progress  of  the  stock  is  re- 
tarded and  not  quickened,  the  aim  of  the  bee-keeper  thus  being 
frustrated  through  his  own  carelessness.  In  all  probability  this 
will  be  an  early  spring,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  escape  the 
infliction  of  late  frosts,  notwithstanding  the  old  saying,  "  As  many 
in  March,  as  many  in  May.'*  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because 
of  the  long— and  as  I  write,  still  unended — winter,  that  stocks  will 
be  later  in  swarming  than  usual.  Six  weeks  of  mild  warm  weather, 
when  bees  are  able  to  fly  freely,  and  almost  all  day  long,  will  make 
a  wondrous  change.  Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  all  the  requisite 
appliance  for  the  coming  season.  Everythinc^  should  be  obtained 
at  once,  and  immediately  prepared,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
required.  The  unexpected  generally  happens,  so  we  must  always 
be  prepared  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  must  also  be  decided 
whether  to  woric  for  sections  or  extracted  honey,  or  for  both,  and 
preparations  must  accordingly  be  made,  while  if  an  increase  is 
desired,  steps  must  be  taken  to  have  a  supply  of  queens  and  hives — 
the  one  to  head  the  swarming  stocks,  the  .others  to  hold  the  coming 
swarms.  Whatever  we  do  let  it  be  done  well.  An  ill-made  section 
rack,  which  gives  way  under  the  weight  of  sealed  sections  just  as  it 
is  being  lifted  off  the  stock,  and  precipitates  20  lbs.  of  honey  with 
a  crash  on  to  the  top  bars  of  the  stock,  is  Rkely  to  give  a  vivid 
impreasion  of  the  result  of  bad  workmanship,  especially  if  the 
accident  happens  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  honey  has  ceased 
to  come  in  freely,  and  thousands  of  eager  bees  are  on  the  outlook 
for  unprotected  stores^ 

Throughout  the  season,  from  year's  end  to  year*s  end,  let  ns  re- 
member, and  act  upon,  our  knowledge,  that  all  uncalled  for  inter- 
ference is  not  only  not  advisable,  but  absolutely  injurious.  In  the 
middle  of  the  honey  flow  it  causes  a  cessation  of  work,  in  the 
autumn  it  gives  rise  to  robbing  ;  later  still,  and  in  the  early  months 
of  spring,  it  disturbs  the  necessary  quiet  and  chiUft  the  bees,  making 
them  restless  and  more  eager  to  leave  the  hive  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  resources.  When 
necessary  to  do  so  let  every  stock  be  carefully  examined,  because 
the  evil  then  feared,  and  which  by  such  examination  is  or  may  be  as- 
serted, is  greater  than  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  an  examination. 

Let  every  stock  be  well  supplied  with  food  and  strong  in  bees, 
headed  by  a  good  queen  in  autumn,  and  success  in  spring  is  practi- 
cally assured.  Keep  every  stock  strong  and  healthy,  and  by  every 
possible  means  avoid  the  infection  of  ''foul  brood."  If  disease 
appears  attempt  without  delay  to  eradicate  it,  and  if  the  attempt 
fails  sacrifice  your  stocks  rather  than  waste  time  and  money  when 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  same  time,  and  by  having  the  bees  to 
take  advantage  of  the  honey  flow,  your  extra  expense  and  loss 
might  easily  to  a  great  extent  have  been  recouped.  Keep  strict  and 
careful  accounts,  and  enter  up  each  item  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  every  year  a  balance  can  be  struck ;  and  if  in  any 
year  the  balance  is  unfavourable  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
management,  unless  the  weather  has  been  more  than  usually  un- 
propitious. — Fe  lix. 

DIRECT  INTRODUCTION  OF  QUEENS. 

1  HAVE  re»d  with  much  interest  "  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper's " 
article  on  queen  intro  luction  (page  161).  There  are  few  writers  who 
give  details  so  instructive  to  the  subject  on  hand  as  "  Hallamshire  Bee- 


keeper "  does,  and  experience  makes  his  remarks  all  the  more  valuable. 
But  like  him  I  am  anxious  to  let  it  be  known  who  the  persons  are  4hat 
have  '*  benefited  ns  with  the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  wUch 
add  to  our  everyday  comforts,"  I  suppose  matters  concerning  bees  are 
not  excepted  ?  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  explain.  "  Hallamshire  Be»> 
keeper**  and  "Felix**  sp^ik  of  the  different  systems  of  introducing 
queens  under  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  S.  Slmmins,  ^ey,  and 
^  A  HallaniBhire  Bee-keeper.*'  If  there  is  anything  new  the  last  named  is 
the  only  one  entitled  to  the  honour.  But  I  am  anraid  the  novelty  will 
only  be  found  in  the  clever  way  he  details  his  experience.  Who,  then, 
are  entitled  to  the  honours  regarding  queen  introduction?  That  Is 
easily  answered.  The  pioneers  of  this  Journal  are  entitled  to  all  that 
is  valuable  concerning  queen  introduction.  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury, '*  A 
Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,**  ''A  Stewarton  Bee-keeper,**  as  well  as  my  self  ^ 
all  took  part  in  the  subject  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
direct  introduction,  although  sometimes  successful,  was  condemned,  and 
ever7thing  mentioned  by  *'  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  *'  either  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cottage  Gardener^  or  by  private  letters  interoianged 
by  the  above  named.  Most  of  these  letters  are  still  preserved,  aoa  %, 
quotation  from  one  of  Mr.  Woodbnr7*s  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  otOj 
safe  method  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  an  alien  queen.  He  says, 
"  The  only  safe  method  is  to  deprive  the  bees  of  the  power  of  raising  a 
successor  to  the  one  deposed,**  which  was  also  my  experience.  I  still 
advise  all  bee-keepers  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  I  have  so  often  found 
pleasure  in  reading  "  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper's  '*  sensible  remarks,  and 
beginners  should  follow  his  instructionsL  it  is,  however,  singular  that 
the  most  of  his  remarks  are  similar  to  those  of  *'  A  Benf  rewshixe  Bee- 
keeper *'  (for  which  see  back  numbers),  as  the  different  systems  of  queen 
introduction  direct  and  otherwise.  The  aptitude  of  bees  to  raise  queen 
cells  when  an  alien  queen  is  introduced  occurs  too  often  to  allow  ef  any 
remissness  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  I  can  endorse 
all  that  "Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  **  says  on  that  point.  As  "  Felix  ** 
remarked,  **  It  does  not  matter  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  valnalfle 
discovery,  it  was  enough  if  the  bee-keepers  had  the  advantage.**  But 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  just  to  allow  those  to  have  the  honour  who 
'  did  nothing  but  appropriate  the  ideas  of  others  7  There  still  is  much  of 
that  dishonourable  practice,  which  all  the  more  induces  me  to  stand  up 
for  the  rights  of  this  Journal  and  its  pioneers  in  bee  subjects. 

PBOGBESSIVE  BEBS. 

A  copy  of  the  BritUK  Bee  Journal  was  sent  me  lately  as  containing 
something  interesting  for  me.  Among  other  thin^  I  observed  that  the 
subject  of  appropriating  old  ideas  was  causing  animosity  amongst  some. 
But  what  was  most  intCTestine  was  the  remark  that  **  Young  Iwes  weie 
nursed,  fed,  brushed  down,  and  led  out  for  their  first  flight  by  the  aduli 
bees.**  Su  oh  actions  I  have  never  seen,  nor  have  I  obeervm  that  any  of  the 
old  naturalists  mention  such  a  thing.  In  fact,  my  experience  as  well  as 
theiis  is  exactly  opposite.  My  observations  proved  tluit  with  plenty  of 
food  young'  bees  m  the  cells  were  attentively  waited  upon,  but 
immediately  they  began  to  break  the  seals  of  their  cells  they  had  to 
fight  their  own  battle,  making  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  their  celto, 
performing  their  own  toilet  as  well  as  being  their  own  nurses.  What 
say  the  Darwinians  7  or  can  Dr.  Walker  throw  light  on  the  subject  l 
We  have  not  experienced  such  things,  but  perhaps  like  man  the  bee  ia 
progressing.— A  Xakabkshibb  Bbe-keepeb, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BBCEIVED. 

H.  Gannell  &  Sons,  ^snsilej.^SupplemeTUary  lAst  of  New  Chryian' 
themmnii,  1888. 

J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  Suaaex,^  Catalogue  of  JDaMUu  and  Hardy 
Plants, 


*9*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editob'*  or  to  "  The  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hof^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  Questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  Questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Address  (IT.  JT.).— The  address  you  require  is,  we  think,  Mr.  W 
Ck>llins,  6,  Martinoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  &.W« 
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ttuelittiis  MUe(^.-  (7.).— The  information  yon  desire  will  be 
pablfehed  in  an  early  isbue  of  the  Joarnal. 

a  Belles  in  Tomato  Bouse  (A.  A,  B,'). — The  examples  sent 
appear  to  be,  as  you  surmised,  one  of  the  click  or  skip-jack  beetles,  the 
larvae  of  which,  as  ^  wire  worms,"  are  so  frequently  destructive,  this 
particular  species  being  Agriotes  or  Elater  obscurus.  It  is  not  the 
common  species  to  which  the  name  wireworm  more  spscially  applies, 
yet  also  injurious,  as  you  have  found  it  to  be,  though  its  occurrence  on 
this  Tomato  is  somewhat  unnsual.  Trapping  th)  larvo  or  grubs  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  plan  of  thinnini;  their  numbers  ;  also  the  destruction  of 
the  mature  insect.  The  mischief  done  by  this  group  of  insects  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that,  though  small,  they  live  and  feed  in  the  larval 
stage  for  two,  or  even  three,  years.  Though  the  usual  time  for  the 
beetles  to  emeree  is  July  or  August,  a  portion  of  a  brood  will  occa- 
eionally  be  found  in  spring,  their  development  being  hastened  by  a  warm 
summer  and  autumn  preceding. 

BissolToA  Bone  Manure  (//.  I£.), — This  is  excellent  for  Roses, 
fruit  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  garden  crops,  also  for  flower  beds 
and  borders  that  are  more  or  less  impoverished.  It  may  be  applied  now 
in  qnantities  varying  from  2  oes.  to  4  ozs.  per  square  yard,  according  to 
the  pooniessor  otherwise  of  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  Boses  on  trees 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  obviously  those  that  may  be  healthy  and 
strong  not  requiring  naif  so  much  as  others  that  may  be  very  much  the 
reverse.    It  is  a  very  safe  mannse,  and  the  good  it  does  is  exactly  in 

Sroportion  to  the  judgment  that  is  exercised  in  its  application  on  the 
nes  indicated.  Bones  can  be  dissolved  in  an  earthenware  jar  without 
wood  ashes  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  them  till  they  boU.  This  plan  is 
usually  adoptea  when  a  lafge  quantity  is  collected,  and  in  dispving  of 
a  few  at  a  time  as  they  are  had  from  the  kitchen  they  will  not  be 
offensive  if  covered  with  wood  ashes  as  often  as  the  bones  are  collected. 
You  ^n,  however,  try  the  acid,  then  adopt  the  method  most  suitable  to 
jour  case. 

■  Ouaraalnr  mowara  (^Idem), — ^The  petals  of  Pelargoniums  are 
sealed  by  placing  one  drop  in  the  centre  of  each  flower  of  a  strong  sola- 
-tion  dt  gum  arabic  that  can  be  had  from  a  chemist's.  If  you  desire  to 
•  make  a  quantity  plaoe  8  oss.  of  the  gum  in  6^  pints  of  soft  water, 
and  allow  it  to  ataiMi  two  or  three  days  to  dissolve,  then  strain  through 
a  piece  of  muslin.  The  gamming  process  can  be  done  quickly  by  having 
the  solution  in  small  tins,  such  as  ladies  use  in  oiling  their  sewing 
maobines. 

Vruninr  Clematis  and  Vassiflora  (E,  IT.). — Your  Clematis  does 

cot  appear  to  have  made  mtich  growth,  and  the  soil  must  either  be  poor 

or  have  been  very  dry  last  sammer.    Shorten  the  stem  about  one-fourth 

'  or  a  Httle  more — that  is,  if  there  are  buds  on  it,  as  there  should  be,  and 

'  spread  a  layer  of  manure  3  inches  thick  on  the  soil  over  the  roots,  cover-^ 

'  iug  the  ground  2  feet  from  the  stem  in  all  directions,  and  give  water 

•copiously  once  a  week  in  "hot  weather.    If  the  ground  is  dry  and  poor 

'  now  give  a  gpod  'soaking  with  liquid  manure,  soot  waCer  being  excellent. 

Allow,  the  mulching  to  remain  and  decay.    The  main  erowths  of  the 

Pa^florW  should  be  trained  a  foot  apart  or  thereabouts,  the  side  growths 

from  them,  if  any,  being  cut  back  within  an  inch  of  the  base,  and  the 

soft  ^een  ends  of  the  leadina:  shpots  may  be  cut  off.    Fruits  of  t^e 

coi^mon  Pateion  Flower,  Pasaiflora  coerulea,  are  not  eaten,  but  those  pf 

P.  edulis  are,  and  esteemed  for  their  sub-acid  flavour.     This  species 

TO  luires  to  be  grown  under  glass: 

Bamp  Oonserratoiy  («S^.,  iSvrr^).— Imperfect  ventilation,  a  low 
temperature,  and  overwatering  are  the  causes  of  the  mUdew  and  damp- 
-  ing  off  kmong  the  plants  of  your  conservatory.  A  temperature  of  60°  by 
fire  heat,  or  Mgher  by  sun  heat,  opening  the  roof  sashes  early  and  regu- 
larty  on 'fine  days,  and  careful  attention  to  watering,  will  soon  set 
matters  right  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On  wet  or  windy  days  do  not 
open  the  ventilators,  bnt  insure  circulation  of  the  air  by  gentle  fire  heat. 
Your  proposal  to  apply  liquid  manuje  tQ  young  climbers  to  induce  them 
to  bear  .flowers  is  wrong.  It  is  probably  owing  to  excessive  vigour  that 
they  liave  been  fiowerless  hitherto  ;  as  the  growth  spreads  it  will  become 
^eis  ];ampant,  and  then  yov  will  have  flowers.  It  is  the  want  of  light 
and  a  low  temperature  which  o^osea  the  young  growth  of  the  Latania 
^  be  ^colouned,  spbtd^,  afid  ^Jl^eredl. ,  Bemovj^  it  and  the  Baphis 
oabellif ormis,  4vhieh  is'iil^'suffcHi^'Ir^fii  lowness'of  temperature,  to  a 
warm  house  where>iie  temperature  ranges  f«om  60*  upwards,  till  the 
seas6n's  growth-  is  f uU^  developed,  and  then  use  them  again  Hat  the 
decoction  of  rooms  or  cool  Jiouses. 

piimbs   for  Slope    In    Bzposed    Situation  (Woodlan4s)^'-H 
^ot  reqttfre  something  that  vrill  kfford  an  evergreen  covering,  few  things 
bMoiA  It  better  than  Hypericum  calycinum,  which  grows  about  a  foot , 
higH^and  has  large  bright  yellow  floWers  in  sammer.    Berberis  Darwini ' 
itlflodosB  fairly  well,  and  Mahoiua  aquifoHum,  both  evergreen,  and  with  ' 
.jeUow  powers  in  spring.'  Yiaca  major  elegantissima  is  also  suitable. 
Daphne  Fioniana  is  also  suitable  for  banks,  and  Gotoneaster  miaophylla. 
Genista  albns  durus,  G,  multiflora  luteus,  and  G.  prscox  are  dwarf,  ; 
very  free-flowering,  and  good.    Double  Gorse  is  particularly  desirable, 
and  Yeronica  Traversi.  « If  you  require  anything  to  appear  above  the 
dwarfer  plants  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  Hollies,  both  green  and  varie- 
gated.   As  you  reside  near  Leeds  it  would  be  worth  while  noting  the  ' 
kinds  that  succeed  on  Woodhouse  Moor.     In  deciduous  shrubs  the  • 
Ooldeu  and  Silver  variegated  Elders  are  very  desirable.    Yariegated 
Dogwood  (Gomus  sibirica  variegata),  Lonioera  tatarica,  and  var.  alba 
flora^  Hypericum  hircinum,  Lilac  in  variety,  and  Ribes  vars. 

,  .Be  man    BTuelnths  (JRegular  iSlsfrfrrfftfr).— When    the    Roman 


Hyacinths  that  have  flowered  have  been  thoconghly  hardened  and  the 
weather  is  genial,  say  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month,  you  may 
plant  them  outside.  In  doing  so  they  should  be  planted  in  patches  so 
that  they  can  be  protected  while  in  flower  with  handlights  or  a  frame. 
The  Roman  Hyacinth  flowers  when  planted  outside  too  early  {to  insure 
the  flowers  being  any  good  for  cutting  without  protection.  Rain  and 
early  frosts  are  certain  to  spoil  them,  in  fact  this  is  the  CJb  'ic  in  the 
majority  of  seasons.  When  February  proves  mild  they  often  flower  out- 
side early  in  March,  and  generally  before  the  close  of  the  month.  For 
years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  valuable  supply  of  their 
pure  white  flowers  for  nearly  a  month  aiter  those  grown  inside  were 
over.  This  was  accomplished  by  planting  on  a  sunny  border  in  patches 
about  18  inches  square^  so  that  they  could  be  covered  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks  with  handlights  after  the  growth  appeared  above  ground, 
the  last  clumps  being  covered  directly  the  colour  of  the  flower  was  visible. 
Requiring  a  late  supply  no  longer  we  lifted  the  whole  stock  and  forced 
them.  When  lifting  them  we  were  surprised  at  the  size  some  of  the 
bulbs  had  attained  and  the  increase  in  their  number  that  had  taken 
place.  The  spikes  were  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  from  the  flrst  quality 
imported  bulbs.  Rather  than  plant  a  few  weeks  hence  we  should  prefer 
to  keep  the  bulbs  well  watered  until  they  ripen  their  foliage,  then 
shake  the  soil  from  them,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Then  plant  them 
in  July,  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  This  is  the  course  we 
have  adopted  successfully. 

Veaob  Buds  Vailing  (^A.  BJ).  —  There  are  various  causes  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  casting  their  bloom  buds.  The  evil  sometimes 
arises  from  over-development  of  the  buds,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  that 
are  subjected  year  after  year  to  early  forcing,  to  imperfect  formation  of 
the  buds,  due  mostly  to  insufficient  supplies  of  water  and  aliment,  too 
much  wood,  or  crowding,  overcropping,  and  attacks  of  red  spider.  The 
buds  often  fall  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots  'during  the 
season  of  rest,  but  of  all  the  causes  the  most  fertile  Is  that  of  undue 
excitement  and  its  concomitant  checks  daring  the  resting  period.  We 
do  not  think  the  buds  falling  is  in  your  case  due  to  the  cold  draughts 
through  the  house,  but  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  trees  have  not 
been  duly  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure  during  growth,  and 
the  foliage  not  kept  free  from  insects,  also  that  the  toees  are  kept  in 
too  changeable  an  atmosphere,  and  too  dry  whilst  at  rest.  Sometimes 
the  buds  fall  through  a  careless  application  or  an  overdose  of  an  in- 
secticide. The  only  way  to  escape  buds  falling  is  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  cultural  requirements  of  the  trees.  We  have  not  lost  anv  bncte  of 
consequence  for  many  years  by  simply  lifting  trees  that  exhibited  that 
tendency,  lifting  being,  with  otherwise  good  management,  an  almost 
certain  preventive,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  trees  be  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  removing  the  roof  licnts  so 
soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  and  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling  in 
the  case  of  trees  that  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  before  August,  but  very 
early  forced  trees  require  the  lights  removed  so  as  to  prevent  premature 
development  of  the  buds.  The  removing  of  the  roof  lights  insures  a 
season  of  complete  rest  instead  of  the  alternating  fluctuations  and  depres- 
sions, which  are  often  sudden,  attending  trees  kept  under  a  fixed  rouf. 

Vvotests  at  Shows  QG,  (7.).— '*  Kxhibitor,"  to  whose  letter  we 
replied  last  week,  did  not  mention  your  name,  nor  the  name  of  any 
person.  He  stated  a  case  on  the  general  subject  of  protests  from 
exhibitors  who  feel  themselves  entitl^  to  ask  for  a  re-examination  of 
certain  classes  in  which  they  conceive  an  error  has  been  made,  and  we 
had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  subject  on  page  207. 
To  that  opinion  we  adhere.  If  juages  make  a  mistake  they  have  a 
right  to  have  an'  opportunity  of  rectifying  it,  and  are  glad  to  do  this 
when  they  perceive  that  justice  demands  it.  When  any  enor  arises 
through  the  conditions  of  the  schedule  having  been  departed  from,  it  is 
for  the  officials  of  the  show,  with  or  without  consulting  the  judges,  to 
take  isDgUisance  of  the  matter ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  protests 
ought  to  he  {Haced  before  them  in  writing  immediately  a  supposed 
infringement  is  observed,  and  that  is  as  soon  as  the  awards  are  made. 
Any  exhibitor,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  committee  or  not,  can  enter 
a  protest  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  but  he  should  take  care  to  have  good 
grounds  for  his  action,  and  to  state  them  clearly  and  promptly  in 
writing  to  the  secretary,  in  order  that  the  matter  can  ,be  there  and  then 
investigated.  You  say  you  were  not  an  exhibitor  at  a  particular  show  to 
which  you  assume  allusion  was  made.  In  that  case  the  duty  of  pro- 
*  testing,  if  a  protest  was  called  for,  obviously  rested  on  someone  else. 
Whatever  is  unsatisfactory  at  past  shows  should  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidored  in  committee,  with  the  view  to  its  avoklance  in  the  f  utnre ;  but 
tiie  deliberations  should  be  conducted  in  a  temperate  manner,  and  in  a 
spirit  devoid  of  recrimination  in  respect  to  past  action.  We  refer  to  no 
person  individoally  in  these  remarks,  but  they  are  of  general  application. 
Wefittdthat  eyen  Mr«  Qoodacre  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  sus- 
picion that  the  remarks  on  lodging  protests  were  intended  for  him.  He 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  "  Exhibitor "  when  writing,  nor  in  ours  when 
answering  last  week,  nor,  we  repeat,  was  your  name  before  us. 

Wialiarlnr  Olozlnlaa  and  AmaryUlBea  (J.  jR).— The  lowest 
temperature  in  which  we  have  wintered  the  tubers  and  bnlbs  is  about 
45°,  occasionally  it  may  have  been  lower,  but  more  often  a  few  degrees 
higher ;  but  we  do  not  state  that  as  the  "  lowest "  endurable  temperature 
and  possibly  Amaryllises  if  quite  dry  would  endure  greater  cold.  We 
prefer  a  temperature  of  about  50°  for  Glosinias  when  resting.  Amaryllis 
seed  may  be  sown  now  in  brisk  heat.  Under  the  best  of  culture  and  most 
suitable  structures  a  few  seedlings  may  flower  in  two  years,  that  is  when 
planted  out  in  a  warm  bed  in  a  very  light  house,  but  the  majority  are 
three  and  four  years  before  flowering. 
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rralUnc  *ad  PISBtlni'  Vine*  (^Ideni). — Stmug  well-rlpened 
canes  in  pots  under  ^rxvt  mana^^emeiit  bear  servicekble  uropa  of  fruit. 
Ynu  would  perhaps  succeed  tetter  by  plaut'ng  them  out  without  materi- 
ally disturbing  the  roots  than  by  kL-epins  them  in  pots.  Vines  planted 
in  a  growing  state  io  June,  care  being  taken  that  tbey  recei»e  no  check 
from  any  cause,  make  and  mature  excellent  canes  during  the  season,  and 
may  bear  a  few  bunches  the  following  year ;  but  everything  depends  on 
the  cnltural  skill  to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  respect  to  planting 
Vines  in  spring  just  after  tbe^  start  growing,  your  best  plan  will  be  to 
prane  them  to  the  re'iulslte  .length  In  the  autumn  and  winter  them  in 
any  cfioi  place,  a  shod  will  do,  or  even  a  sheltered  place  outside,  sufHctent 
litter  being  packed  round  and  over  the  pots  to  profflct  them  against 
frost,  a  Utile  being  thrown  over  (he  canes  also  in  very  severe  weather, 
planting  the  Vines  when  they  start  naturally  in  the  outside  border.  Ton 
can  then  );row  the  ''  other  things  "  in  the  house  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  maintaining  the  requisite  temperature  for  them,  and  wben 
the  Vines  start  the  temperature  of  the  boose  will  be  snibable  for  them 
that  is  also  Boitable  for  many  kindsofplantg.  It  is  common  forgnrdeners 
to  shake  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  vvhen  planting  Vines  in  spring,  but 
we  are  not  sure  it  would  be  the  best  for  you  to  do  so,  and  it  might  be 
safer  Ui  be  content  with  carefully  removing  some  of  the  soil,  partially 
disentangling  the  roots,   lenvfng  a  good   ball   of  soil,   not  dry,   when 

Elanting.  We  have  known  amateura  M  Bueceed  better  by  adopting  the 
itter  plan  tMn  by  following  the  orthodox  shaking-out  system.  We  do 
not  know  of  anyone  wishing  to  dispose  of  the  volumes  you  mention. 
There  Is  a  rpssibliity  of  procuring  them  by  advertisinf;.  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  of  ascertaining  if  they  are  at  disposal.  On  re- 
perusing  your  letter,  which  does  not  make  your  case  and  wishes  clear, 
it  occurs  to  us  that  you  may  desire  to  plant  Vines  this  spring  in  the 
onUIde  bonier.  If  such  is  the  case,  retard  them  as  advised,  but  do  not 
Bborten  the  canes  now,  as  it  will  be  safer  to  rub  off  the  buds  down  to 
Trhere  the  leading  growth  sbonlrl  start  from,  cutting  back  the  naked 
cane  in  the  summer  when  growth  is  free,  or  In  the  autumn. 

Btaabarb  tn^  Baad  ((7.  l^O- — ^1^  i^  readily  raised  trora  seed,  but 
tlie  planiB  resultinii  are  not  always  true  to  name.  A  gardener  who  baa 
tad  much  experience  in  growing  Rhubarb  in  various  ways,  says: — 
"  Raiaittg  a  few  plants  from  sued  is  a  beitar  way  of  obtaining  fresh 
stock  or  a  new  plantation  than  dividing  the  old  roots.  If  all  growers  o( 
old  Rhubarb  would  only  be.  advised  to  act  on  this  they  would  reap  the 
advantage  in  after  years.  Some  who  have  tried  seed  may  have  a  word 
to  say  against  the  practice  if  they  have  sown  it  In  the  open.ground  and 
never  had  a  plant  from  if.  T' nave  had  the  stim'e  misfottune,  and  it 
induced  me  to  discontinue  sowing  in  the  open,  and  I  now  raise  the 
young  plants  under  glass.  Here  they  can, be  obtained  early  with  great 
certainty  and  with  little  labour  or  space.  In  roost  gardens  three  doien 
new  Rhubarb  plants  would  be  ample  for  a  supply,  or  a  good  addition  to 
the  old  stock,  and  the  only  space  required  is  tiat  needed  to  hold  thirty- 
six  3-inch  pots.  The  seed  should  be  sawn  at  one  ;  Indeed,  I  have  often 
found  the  advantage  of  Eowiug  much  earlier.  I  sow  three  or  four  seeds 
in  each  pot,  and  place  them  in  any  house  or  frame  vrlt^  an  intermediate 
temperature,  wbcFe  thcy-rcmain  until  the  young  plants  are  through  the 
soil  and  ready  for  placing  in  a  frame  or  other  structure,  to  be  hardened 
off  prior  to  planting  oat.  The  soil  where  they  are  to  be  planted  is  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches.  If  very  poor,  old  vegetable  refuse  may 
be  worked  in  near  the  bottom,  and  after  the  whole  space  bas  been 
trenched  a  quantity  of  good  manure  should  be  dug  into  the  surface. 
The  seedlinjrs  will  be  found  to  turn  well  out  of  the  pots,  and  they  may 
be  planted  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  apart  each  way.  For  the  first  year  or 
two  some  other  crops— such  as  Spinach,  Turnips,  or  Lettuce — may  be 
grown  between  the  Rhubarb.  Preventing  the  growth  of  weeds  is  the 
only  attention  needed  the  flrst  summer.  When  the  leaves  die  in 
autumn  the  crowns  are  oovered  to  tha  depth  of  2  or  3  inches  with 
tnanure,  and  this  Is  allowed  to  decay,  as  the  young  growths  pu^  up 
through  it  in  sprin?.  By  the  time  the  roots  ore  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months  old  many  of  the  stems  are  re^y  for  use,  and  it  is  better  to 
remove  some  of  them  than  allow  them  to  become  crowded.  The  crowns, 
too,  become  better  ripened  in  autumn  when  they  are  not  closely  shaded 
with  leaves  ;  and  having  them  thoroughly  matured  is  of  considerable 
Importance,  especially  when  the  roots  are  intended  to  be  forced  during 
the  winter.  As  tbese  nntes  are  intended  more  for  those  who  grow 
Rhubarb  for  ■nmmei  use  than  winter  forcing  1  will  not  enter  fully 
into  the  latter  process,  hut  may  remark  that  where  a  large  number  of 
forcing  roots  ate  wanted  annually  spring  seedlings  would  keep  up  a 
better  supply  than  dividing  old  roots.  Those  who  may  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  pure  seed  should  select  one  of  their  own  best  plants 
for  seed,  and  so  improve  their  ^jnin." 

Wune*  at  Z'mlUr^The  names  and  addreaees  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication.  Initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
bo  preserved.  (O.  iV.). — 1-,  Tower  of  ftlamis;  2,  London  Pippin]  3, 
Claygal«  Pearmain. 

Vomu  af  Vlants. — We  only  nndeitake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
shonld  bMr spores.  Specimenssboaldarriveiaafreshstateinfirm  boxes. 
Slightly  dampmoM  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  coltoa 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  lix  l^eeimwlB■can  be  named  at  once. 
(J.  IF.). — The  two  similar  Howers  sent  ar«  Dendrotriam  crassinode,  the 


otber  is  Zygopetalam  crinitum.    (_J.  J.  S.y—Aa  extremely  dark  rariet/ 

of  Dendrobinm  nobile.  of  a  similar  tyi  e,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  variety 
named  nobilius.  (IF.  Jl.  S.). — 1,  Odontoglossum  miculatum  ;  2,  0.. 
triumphans  ;  3,  O.  Pescatorei. 
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LESSONS  OP  THE  LAMBING  &EASON. 
NoTwiTBSTASDiNG  the  exceptionally  cold  weathsr  of  last 
month  we  have  favourable  reports  of  tba  lambs  irom  all  parts  of 
the  country  with  certain  exceptions,  as  there  always  will  be.  Th» 
ewes  are  said  to  bo  healthy  and  strong,  whiuh  of  conree  im;dies  that 
the  lambs  are  also  healthy  ;  but  the  remaricable  faatarft'  of  the 
season  is  the  fact  of  a  low  p«t-M»tage  of  losseB  from  iborflon.. 
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The  reason  of  this  is  the  failure  x>f  the  Tumip  crop  upon  so  many 
fiurms  last  year,  and  we  repeatedly  hear  it  said  that  after  all 
Turnips  cannot  be  so  necessary  for  ewes  as  was  supposed  ;  and  we 
are  even  told  that  Turnips  may  haye  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
heavy  loss  in  past  years.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed 
our  teaching  during  the  last  few  years  will  remember  how  per- 
sistently we  have  warned  them  against  folding  upon  Turnips  before 
the  lambing,  nor  have  we  been  content  with  a  mere  warning,  but 
we  have  shown  how  we  and  others  have  suffered  heavy  losses  from 
their  premature  use.  Even  so  late  as  last  year  we  lost  about  a  score 
of  ewes  from  the  disobedience  of  one  of  our  shepherds,  who  was  not 
sufficiently  under  the  master's  eye  for  a  thorough  check  to  be  kept 
upon  his  doinffs.  His  dismissal  wUl,  we  hope,  tend  to  enforce 
attention  to  our  orders  in  future.  We  may  here  mention  in  passing 
how  frequently  we  experience  a  feeling  of  envy  against  those 
&rmers  whose  landjliee  well  well  together,  so  that  they  can  see  all 
that  is  necessary  once  or  twice  daily.  We  have  a  tenant  who  farms 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  he  sees  twice  every  day, 
but  two  of  the  Hxtoa  we  have  in  hand  are  nearly  fifty  miles  apart, 
and  the  others  are  so  scattered  that  we  cannot  see  as  much  of  any 
of  them  as  we  should  like.  Depend  upon  it,  if  farming  is  to  be 
auooeesful  there  mubt  be  constant  and  close  supervision  of  every 
detail  of  the  work  done  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Betuming  now  to  the  lambing,  we  quote  from  a  daily  contem 
poraxy  the  following  important  statement : — "  From  every  quarter  we 
hear  thai  there  have  been  fewer  losses  of  ewes,  as  well  as  a  smaller 
proportion  of  abortions  and  still-born  lambs  than  usual,  and  this  is 
oniversally  attributed  to  the  inability  of  flockmasters  to  feed  their 
in-lamb  ewes  on  any  Turnips  this  season.  Some  theorists  are, 
parrot-like,  repeating  the  hackneyed  phrase  that  farmers  are  learn- 
ing a  serrioeable  lesson  this  year  by  making  the  discovery  that 
tn-lamb  ewes  should  have  few  roots  ;  but  the  experienced  and  in- 
teUigent  among  them  learnt  it  long  since.  Owing  to  the  great 
losses  of  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  winter  of  1876-7  Mr.  Henry  Woods 
of  Merton  sent  out  500  circulars  to  the  leading  flockmasters  of  the 
Idngdom  to  ascertain  by  onmistakeaUe  figures  how  their  experience 
differed.  In  one  case,  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  he  found  that 
in  a  flock  of  590  ewes  there  had  been  130  abortions  and  105  deaths 
of  ewes,  while  in  another  flock  of  344  from  the  same  county  not  a 
single  abortion  or  death  was  experienced.  One  Warwickshire  flock 
of  340  suffered  98  abortions  and  36"  deaths,  while  another  of 
729  in  the  same  county  chronicled  only  four  abortions  and  seven 
deaths.  The  greatest  exemption  from  losses  was  probably  that  of 
a  large  flock  of  1206  in  Kent,  in  which  there  were  no  abortions 
and  only  flve  deaths.  Mr.  Woods,  in  making  known  the  results, 
said, ''  I  have  taken  flf ty  cases  where  the  feeding  and  results  are 
most  satisfactory,  and  fifty  other  cases  just  the  reverse.  The  fifty 
good  cases  comprise  25,281  ewes,  and  in  that  number  the  cases  of 
abortion  only  amounted  to  126,  and  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  up 
to  the  end  of  April,  to  be  222.  The  fifty  unsatisfactory  cases  com- 
prise 21,682  ewes.  Of  these  twenty-two  do  not  report  the  actual 
number  of  abortions,  contenting  themselves  with  acknowledging 
heavy  losses,  bat  the  remaining  twenty-eight  alone  give  the  start- 
ling number  of  1884.  In  ten  the  owners,  while  admitting  great 
loss  of  ewes,  are  absolutely  silent  as  to  numbers,  yet  the  remaining 
forty  give  a  total  of  1255  deaths." 

Although  these  facts  were  thoroughly  made  public  at  the  time, 
and  &nnen  have  repeatedly  gone  through  worse  seasons  of  scarcity 
for  roots  than  the  present  one,  in  which  they  have  invariably 
suffered  lees  from  deaths  amongst  the  sheep  than  when  Turnips  are 
plentiful,  the  bulk  of  them  still  proceed  in  the  beaten  track  of  pur- 
suing costly  eultore  and  allowing  their  flocks  to  feed  ad  lihUum  on 
Turnips  when  they  are  plentiful.  Even  in  the  present  season  we 
bave  seen  ewes  and  lambs  out  on  Swedes  half  covered  with  snow, 
the  ewes  greedily  eating  the  half -frozen  roots,  the  lambs  standing 
about  in  the  mire  caused  by  trampling  the  snow  into  the  soft  soU 
beneath  it.  Worse  still,  if  possible,  is  it  to  see  the  pregnant  ewes 
q  other  folds  out  upon  Turnips  with  a  sea  of  mud  around  them. 


where  they  cannot  lie  down,  and  into  which  they  sink  at  every  step, 
so  that  mere  movement  causes  a  severe  strain  upon  the  entire 
frame.  Under  such  conditions  is  mitter  for  wonder  that  losses  of 
both  ewes  and  lambs  are  numerous  ? 

WORK  ON  THE  HOKS  FARM. 

Frost  and  snow  have  left  as,  and  we  have  March  wind  and  sunshine 
to  dry  np  the  land,  so  that  by  the  time  this  note  is  printed  we  hope  to 
be  in  the  fall  swing  of  sowing  the  spring  com.  First  of  all  come  spring 
Tares  for  the  sheep,  then  Peas  and  Beans,  followed  by  Barley  and  Oats. 
Clovers  and  Orasses  will  either  be  sown  with  the  com,  or,  as  many 
wisely  prefer,  it  will  be  sown  when  the  com  is  well  above  the  surface,  in 
otder  that  the  growth  of  such  forage  plants  may  be  suficiently  retarded 
to  keep  it  from  growing  so  much  as  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  corn 
harvest. 

Glad  indeed  are  we  to  find  so  many  farmers  coming  to  as  for 
advice  about  the  use  of  chemical  manures  with  their  spring  com.  In 
every  case  they  have  been  told  not  to  expect  good  reealts  unless 
other  points  of  cultare  have  fall  attention,  for  manore  alone  will  not 
improve  a  crop  if  the  land  be  wet  or  very  foul.  Where  pastare  was 
nnder  snow  throaghont  February,  and  a  week  or  more  of  the  present 
month,  the  manare  was  not  applied.  No  time  should  be  k)st  in  nsing 
it  once,  for  if  it  is  not  nsed  while  there  is  a  probability  of  rain  the 
results  will  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
manare  is  drilled  with  the  com,  so  that  the  moist  soil  may  render  it 
soluble  by  the  time  the  young  plant  requires  assistance.  In  plants,  ju9t 
as  in  animals,  we  like  to  promote  vigorous  growth  from  the  first,  and 
we  can  only  hope  to  do  this  by  having  an  ample  store  of  fertility  In 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing.  In  some  recent  experiments  the  plan  of 
withholding  nitrogenous  manures  till  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  has  been 
tried  with  not  very  satisfactory  results,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
readily  as  sach  manures  dissolve  they  cannot  do  so  without  moisture. 
To  withhold  them  till  late  in  spring  involves  so  much  risk  of  having 
little  or  no  rain  for  sach  a  parpose  that  we  decidedly  prefer  sowing 
with  the  drill  or  before  it,  so  as  to  ensare  the  manure  being  safficiently 
blended  with  the  soil  to  cause  it  to  dissolve.  In  the  excelsior  drill  we 
have  an  implement  which  sows  seed  and  manare  at  the  same  time  in  a 
simple  and  expeditious  manner. 


AGBICULTUEAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Plbase  permit  me  to  thank  most  heartily  the  author  of  your  agri- 
cultural artiele  on  page  185  for  his  very  courteous  reply  to  my  request 
re  the  above  subject.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  In  any  way 
doubting  his  veracity  when  writing  my  note.  If  the  wording  suggested 
this  it  was  not  Intentional.  What  prompted  me  to  write  just  then  was 
an  observation  made  to  me  (when  mentioning  your  correspondents 
note  to  htm)  by  an  experienced  land  agent— viz.,  that  it  was  easier  to 
write  articles  on  scientific  farming  than  to  produce  a  balance  at  the 
bank  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  such  farming.  The  cause  of  the 
said  agent  making  this  remarx  was  in  reference  to  a  note  in.  the  York- 
shire  Poit  penned  by  the  writer  of  this,  which  note  I  herewith  forward 
for  your  inspection.  You  will  see  that  part  of  the  substance  of  my 
note  in  the  Poet  was  a  repetition  of  some  of  your  able  coadjutors 
remarks  in  your  columns.  Had  I  personally  doubted  his  veracity  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  repeated  his  sayings,  which  I  practically  did. 
As  a  farther  proof  of  my  not  doing  this,  I  may  remark  in  conclusion 
that  for  some  time  past  I  have  had  a  wish  that  circumstances  would 
only  have  allowed  me  to  send  a  strong  active  lad  of  mine  for  a  year  or 
two  ss  a  worker  under  his  tuition.    This  cannot  be,  though.— G.  J.  H. 

[The  letter  referred  to,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is,  is  of  the  nature 
indicated  by  ♦*  C.  J.  H."] 
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4tIi«-'Falr,  with  8  food  deal  of  fun,  bnt  cold  wind. 

Mhw— Olondy  early  and  at  times  In  the  afternoon,  otherwlee  floe. 

8(h.— Fine,  Snt  at  times  eioady,  etpeclally  In  the  afternoon. 

7tb.— Beantifnl  morning,  bnt  generally  oiondy  In  the  afternoon. 

8th.— Stormy  from  8.W.,dnU  and  damp. 

Oth.-Baln  in  the  email  honre ;  dnll  day  with  ooeaslonal  chowere. 
10th.— iniU  and  driaxly  till  10  kMn  then  finer  wltb  a  little  enn.  and  bright  afternoo  i. 

Sndden  change  of  temperatnre  In  the  middle  of  the  week,  so  that  the  weekly  meani 
an  very  near  the  aTeraceior  the  aeaaoa ;  and  with  the  higher  tempentara  oame  eoae 
▼eiy  aooeptaMe  ntn.>Q.  J.  STiCOVS. 
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SOME  lawns  ore  ao  uneven  in  imfaca,  so  foil  of  weeda,  aoch 
u  Daisies,  Plantaim,  Dandeliooa,  and  coarse  grasses,  that  they 
give  much  trouble  in  keeping,  and  are  never  satisfactory.  More 
time,  labour,  and  expanse  are  often  incurred  in  patching  and 
mending  such  lawns  than  wonld  be  necessary  to  form  a  jiew  one 
that  with  ordinary  cire  would  ba  all  that  oouJd  be  desired. 

ImperCeot  drainage  is  the  caose  of  many  unsatiafaotory  lawns. 
Di&inage  acts  beneficially  through  freeinf;  the  soil  of  superfluous 
water,  rendering  it  not  only  drier  bnt  warmer.  All  water  lodging 
within  3  feet  of  the  surface  is  injurious,  aD  J  should  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  system  of  drainage.  Sandy  or  gravelly  subsoils  need 
the  drains  farther  apart  than  clay  subsoils,  8  yards  apart  being 
taken  as  the  maximum  distance  for  the  former,  and  4  yards  as  a 
minimnm  distance  for  the  latter.  Where  the  subsoil  is  excessively 
porous  the  lawn  often  becomes  browned  in  summer,  and  to  attempt 
drainage  in  snob  cases  is  nnoecessary,  indeed  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  in  clayey  marl  and  good  soil. 

We  need  not  enter  on  a  description  of  the  work  the  formation 
■of  new  lawns  entails  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  mansioni 
whether  on  an  old  or  new  site,  farther  than  to  point  out  that  it  is 
done  sometimes  ia  a  moat  improper  manner.  All  work  that 
necessitates  moving  the  soil  or  placing  it  deeper  than  is  necessary 
in  performing  the  operations  of  digging  or  trenching  sbonld  be 
done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  ita  settling  down  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prepare  the  surface  for  sowing  seeds  or 
tnrfing.  The  soil,  whatever  it  may  be,  mnst  be  well  dug,  malfing 
it  all  alike — not  a  few  inches  deep  in  some  places  to  bum  and  brown 
the  gross  in  hot  weather,  witii  deeper,  better  soil  in  others  to 
abow  in  drought  amid  the  general  brownnees  as  green  oases  in  a 
desert  Stir  the  ground  as  deeply  as  the  good  soil  allows,  and  if 
the  pan  below  be  of  a  stubborn  nature  it  mnst  be  broken  up  with 
a  pick.  If  the  soil  be  thin  there  is  greater  need  to  keep  it  at  the 
auifaoe,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  the  good  soil  uniformly,  as  in 
turning  a  manure  or  rnbhish  heap  with  enough  of  the  sur^tce  soil 
to  form  a  good  tilth.  Very  light  soil  may  have  clay  marl  mixed 
with  it ;  a  bondred  loads  per  aore  can  be  spread  on  the  surface 
during  frost,  and  afterwards  be  dug  in  evenly,  or  a  similar  quantity 
of  chalk  can  be  employed  to  make  it  more  retentive  of  moisture. 
Heavy  soils  may  have  ashes,  lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  road  scrapings 
mixed  with  them  as  deeply  as  the  soil  is  stirred,  which  will  make 
them  more  poroos,  drier,  warmer,  and  more  favourable  to  an  early 
and  late  growth.  If  the  soil  be  very  stiC  throw  it  up  in  ridges  so 
that  it  fall  in  spring  readily  into  that  even  surface  which  is  essen- 
tial for  a  proper  bed  for  turf  or  seeds.  All  digging,  trenching, 
or  mixing  should  be  done  some  little  time  before  turfing  or  seeding 
to  allow  the  soil  settling.  Spare  no  effort  whilst  digging  or  trench- 
ing in  removing  any  Couch,  Bindweed,  Docks,  Dandelions,  or  other 

Where  the  ground  ia  "  in  good  heart"  manure  may  not  be  re- 
quired, but  poor  soils  should  have  a  liberal  dressing.  Twenty  cart^ 
loads  per  acre  of  good  manore  will  be  sofflcient  for  poor  soils,  and 
it  should  only  be  pointed  in  or  mixed  with  the  top  6  inches  of  soil. 
Soil  that  only  needs  moder.ite  enrichment  will  have  the  want 
supplied  by  a  dozen  loads  per  acre.  Where  manure  cannot  be 
obtained  reooarse  must  ha  had  to  artificials,  in  respect  of  which  I 
can  only  reiterate  what  was  stated  of  them  for  old  lawns—viz., 
that  they  are  excellent.  If  the  soil  be  deGoient  in  lime  give  a 
So.  101.— Vol.  XVI„  Tbisd  Sebies. 


supply,  as  it  is  essential  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  Grasses,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Fescue  Orassea,  Clover,  and  Lotus,  using  it  in  a 
maximum  quantity  of  160  bushels  p^r  acre,  and  a  minimum  of 
80  bushels.  Apply  it  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  If  the  ground  must 
be  manured  do  so  after  liming  in  autumn,  or  if  lime  is  applied  in 
spring  omit  the  manure,  reserving  it  for  dressing  in  the  following 
autumn  or  early  spring. 

From  October  to  March,  inclusive,  is  the  best  season  to  lay  turf. 
It  may  be  done  at  other  times  with  perfect  success  when  the 
weather  is  showery ;  bnt  it  is  a  very  unoertain  and  extravagant 
method  of  securing  a  lawn.  The  moist'  showery  weather  of  April 
and  of  September  is  sometimes  better  than  the  season  indicated  for 
laying  turf  ;  therefore,  X  shall  only  insist  on  moist  mild  weather 
being  chosen.  The  tnrf  must  be  taken  from  soil  similar  to  that  on 
which  it  is  to  be  laid,  and  must  be  of  the  best  possible  character 
and  free  from  weeds.  I  prefer  the  tnrf  cut  into  squares  of  a  foot 
every  way  as  more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  plan,  leaving  it 
grass  side  upward  after  every  weed  is  oaref nlly  extracted.  Lay  the 
turf  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting  it  on  a  firm  and  level  surface) 
as  even  the  beat  may  have  inequalities  they  must  be  rectified  in 
laying.  Beating  after  laying  will  certainly  tend  to  reduce  any 
irregularities,  but  the  less  there  is  for  the  beater  in  that  resfiect  the 
better  ;  indeed,  some  turf  is  hammered  after  laying  until  the  sur- 
face is  a  puddle.  Nothing  further  is  needed  except  a  little  fine 
soil  (I  prefer  leaf  soil  or  short  manure)  disposed  evenly  with  the 
back  of  a  wooden  rake.  After  the  first  rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
ia  in  a  state  fit  to  walk  upon,  roll  thoroughly,  and  the  heavier  the 
roller  the  better. 

The  best  lawns  are  formed  by  sowing  seedii,  proper  regard 
having  been  paid  to  prepjiring  and  cleaning  the  gruund,  and 
if  in  good  working  order  firm  it  by  tre-nding,  and  r.ike  it  well. 
removing  all  stones  and  rough  material.  The  tilth  for  Grass  seed* 
should  equal  that  of  an  Onion  bed,  but  there  is  nothing  so  objec- 
tionable as  a  very  close  road-like  surface.  The  Grasses  will  not 
become  established  so  soon  on  that  as  where  the  surface  is  readily 
loosened  by  a  rake.  Sow  the  aeed  on  a  calm  day,  scattering  the 
seeds  evenly,  and  at  once  rake  lightly  to  cover  them  from  the  birds. 
Roll  the  ground  well  andleave  it  until  the  Qrasses  are  well  developed, 
when  a  dressing  of  soot,  40baahela  to  theacre  during  moist  weather, 
will  be  moat  beneficial.  Artificials  may  be  given  in  lieu  of  soot, 
but  if  applied  before  seeding  a  second  application  will  not  be  needed 
so  soon,  reserving  it  for  moist  weather  after  the  first  cutting.  Do 
not  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  out  the  Oraaa,  but  switch  it  over  occasion- 
ally with  a  scythe  so  as  to  remove  any  irr^ularities,  but  the  more 
it  is  rolled  when  the  'ground  is  in  a  fit  state  the  more  the  Grasses 
will  spread. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  is  perhaps  the  first  moist  weather  in 
April  and  onwards,  bnt  the  earlier  it  U  done  after  the  middle  of 
April  the  better  are  the  chances  of  a  good  tnrf  being  formed. 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  ready  for  seeding  in  late  summer.  In 
that  ease  by  all  means  sow  in  September  ;  the  seeds  will  germinate 
quickly  and  form  quite  k  carpet  before  the  weather  is  ordinarily 
severe.  If  the  precaution  be  taken  to  dress  the  surface  before 
winter  with  leaf  soil  or  short  manure,  the  twofold  object  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Grasses  and  enriching  the  soil  will  be  effected. 

I  have  tried  compounding  mixtures,  procuring  the  Grasses 
separately,  and  attained  a  goodly  measure  of  sucoess,  but  I  find 
there  is  little  if  anything  gained  thereby,  as  the  various  O-rasses 
required  for  forming  lawns  differ  but  little  in  quantity  and  aoaroelj 
anything  in  kind  for  a  light,  medium,  or  heavy  soil,  therefore  I  am 
now  content  to  procure  a  mixture  of  extra  cleaned  seeds  of  the 
finest  dwarf  evergreen  Grasses  for  the  purpose  intended,  making 
two  distinctions  only — viz,,  for  garden  lawna  the  finest  Grassea  and 
Clover,  and  for  bowling  greens,  croquet  grounds,  lawn  tennis 
grounds  the  finest  Grass  seeds  only.  If  the  lawn  be  an  ordinary 
one  occasionally  used  for  tennis,  it  is  easy  to  add  to  the  mix- 
ture a  few  pounds  of  Cynoeurus  oriatatua  aud  Festuca  duriuB- 
No.  2060,— Vol.  LXXVIII.,  CLD  BEKIBa. 
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Cilia ;  if  very  light,  Suckling  CloTer  and  Lotus  Cvirniculatus  minor, 
OT  even  Yarrow  if  very  sandy,  and  for  shady  places  Poa  nemoralis 
sempervircns.  The  chief  thing  is  to  procure  clean  fresh  seeds  and 
fiow  plenty  of  them.  Parsimony  in  lawn-making  is  a  certain  verifi- 
6ation  of  the  adage,  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.*'  Three 
oiishels  of  seed  per  acre  is  a  proper  qfiantity,  biit  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little  seed. — G.  Abbey? 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


F  THE  NEW  HA^iL— EXHIBITIONS. 

<f^'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  th&t  this  note  his  reference  to  the 
Jt^Tlilding  hired  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  ^ociety  for  its  committee 
meetings  and  shows  during  the  ensuing  sufnmer.  .  Mr.  Smee  says 
though  the  Hall  may  not  be  everything  that  could  *be- wished,  it  is 
neiar  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  Whioh  'large  numbers  of  people 
^quent.  It  is  a  much  finer  bpildiug' than' its.  name  of  Drill  Hall 
^j^wiies.  Many,  if  not  t^e  tmajority  of  volunteer  drill  haUs,  are 
jlj^'/  \l^re\  comfortless-looking,  if  not  repellant  structures,  with 
CTayelled  floors,  dirtjr  walls,  and  corrugated  iron  roofs.  The  Hall 
in  question  is  very  different,  and  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  it  in 
any  of  those  respects.  It  is  a  well-finished  imposing  building,  not 
devoid  of  architectural  ornamentition — in  fact  as  far  as  regards 
appearance  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  fault  can  be  found 
with  it. 

~  It  is  a  very  large  and  lofty  building,  with  galleries  round,  the 
roof  being  partly  of  wood — boarded — and  partly  of  glass,  the 
former  perhaps  predominating.  On  a  bright  day  there  will  be 
light  enough  for  a  flower  show,  and  the  hall  will  probably  not  be 
^' like  a  furnace  "  in  summer  ;  but  on  dull  days  it  is  questionable  if 
ihe  light  will  be  all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  in  winter  the 
building,  which  is  not  heated,  will  be  too  cold  for  plants  and 
visitors. 

j;,; ,It  is  not  perhaps  so  large  as  the  conservatory  at  South  Ken- 
G^p^n,  yet  there  appears  even  more  room  in  it  for  furnishing  with 
exhibits,  because  a  large  amount  of  space  is  permanently  occupied 
in  the  conservatory  with  Palms  and  other  ornamental  trees  and 
idants.  These  have  formed  a  splendid  background  to  whatever 
lliay  have  been  arranged  on  the  tables  in  the  wide  central  promenade. 
A  show,  therefore,  in  the  hall  cannot  be  made  so  attractive  as  in 
roe  conservatory,  though  with  an  adequate  number  of  large  plants 
fhe  hall  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  present  a'  beautiful  appearance ; 
<lildif  cultivators,  both  trade  and  amateurs,  were  to  unite,  and  put 
itl^Xth  anything  like  their  best  efforts,  an  exhibition  would  be  pro- 
q^9ed  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  and  extensive  patronage  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  iti    *      ,  ,        ' 

<*'*  When  a  great  revival  was  attempted  in  1875  such  firms  aiid  ex- 
ftbitoft  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bull,  Turner,  A.  Paul  &  Son,' 
KC  P;^al,  Lee,  Osborne,  Gutbush,  Standish,':  Wills,  Laing,  Barr, 
]Pptfe|8^.  Wimsett,  V9\^^x,  many,  otjber  florists  and  private  gentlemen, 
]0|ined  in  producing  a  show  gratuitously,  and  that  will  not  be  sok)n 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  '  Death' has  been  active  since 
then,  and  time  has  wrought  many  changeis,  yet  if  the  same  disposi- 
tion exist  now  as  then  and  united  action  be  taken  on  the  same  lines 
a  Iplendid. exhibition  would  be  the  result,  and  one  that  ought  to 
command  .wide  attention.  Will  horticulturists,  amateurs  and 
professionals,  join  in  friendly  rivalry,  as  in  the  past  ?  If  a  showing 
policy  is  to  be  carried  out  it  must  be  carried  out  on  a  broad  base 
axid  liberal  lines  if  the  multitude  is  to  be  attracted  and  "funds 
procured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chiswick  Garden.''  Unless 
sweater  exertions  are  made  in  the  future  than  in  the  immediate  past 
the  so-called  "fortnightly  shows"  will  be  "lost''  in  the  hall,*  the 
public  cannot  be  impressed  with  the  gatherings,  and  whatever  of 
awakened  interest  may  be  created  cannot  perhaps  be  sustained. 

But  something  more  than  shows  appeal  to  be  required  to  make 
shows  profitable.  When  Boyalty  has  vouchsafed  its  patronage  on 
some  past  occasions  there  has  been  no  lack  of  foUowera.  The 
shows  have  b^n  crowded  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  some  great 
personage  they  have  been  sparsely  attended,  and  when  prizes  have 
l^n  offered  and  the  money  paid  there  has  been  no  profit,  but  the 
rjsvepe,  on  the  undertakings.  Mr.  Smee  seems  to  base  his  calcula- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Shows  strengthening  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Sooiet^r  financially  on  the  fact  of  £50  being  taken  as  gate 
money  in  Finsbury  Circus  for  the  exhibition  of  a  "  few  sickly 
plants  "  grown  in  the  City.  But  did  not  a  Royal  Princess  distribute 
tbei.  prizes  to  the  humble  growers  on  that  occasion  ?.  and  did  not  the 
people  flock  to  see  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  ceremony  so  grace- 
fully performed  ?  If  that  is  so,  and  it  was  so  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  the  Finsbury  result  can  be  no  criterion  of  the  attendance 
a;t  Westminster  unless  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  attends  there 
also.  Is  there  any  probability  of  that  honour  being  conferred? 
If  not  the  Finsbury  example  is  deprived  of  its  force. 


Further,  the  promoters  of  the  Finsbury  Circus  Show  of  sickly- 
plants  had  a  definite  and  to  a  very  large  extent  charitable  o^^^^Jj** 
view—  the  encouragement  of  window  gardening  amongst  the  humble* 
occupiers  of  dreary  howes  in  the  slums  of  the  East  End  of  Londo^ 
This  appealed  directly  to  the  syrapathies  of  the  kindly  disposed 
who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  the  good  work.  The  wonder 
is  that  under  the  circumstances  not  more  than  £50  was  taken  on  the 
occasion.  .  ' 

As  evidence  of  the  influence  of  an  appeal  for  charitable  pur- 
poses affecting  the  takings  at  a*  flower  Bhow,  perhaps  another 
example  may  be  worth  adducing,  and  one  which  comes  nearer  home 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This,  moreover,  affords, 
according  to  Mr.  Smee's  line  of  argument,  stronger  evHence  m 
favour  of  shows  at  Chiswick  being  profitable  than  does  the  tjinsbwy; 
case  as  presaging  an  inflow  of  wealth  at  Westminster.  Smee  the 
sickly  plant  show  was  held  in  the'east  a  healthy  plant  tfhow  was 
provided  in  the  rwest.  The'  district  /wa»  then,  and  is  now,  much 
more  sp^aiely  popwkted  than  the  other  ;  indeed,  it  is  considered  by 
some  persons  to  be  so  "  far  away  "  that  "  nobody  will  eo.  The 
Show  now  in  question  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  8 
Garden  at  Chiswick.  Its  cost  was  far  greater  than  the  ewtem 
affair,  and  at  the  least  ten  times  more  money  was  providei  for 
prizes,  yet  after,  all  costs  had  been  met,  and  alL  prize  naoney, 
paid,  neai^r  £100  than, .£50  was  handed  to. one  of  the  London 
hospitals.  Admitting  the  full  influence  of  charity  in  both  cases, 
and  remembering  there  was  the  enormous  weight  of  Royalty  to 
draw  money  in  the  east  and  not  in  the  west,  Mr.  Smee,  with  hia 
great  reasoning  power  and  terse  method  of  expression,  cou  d  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  showing  by  induction  that  exhibitions  at 
Chiswick  would  prove  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  ,  .  ,  •       •  x 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  taking  intj 
account  the  teachings  of  past  experience,  the  acting  Conamittee  (of 
which  Mr.  Smee  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  membera,  also  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  one  of  the  few  gentlemen,  therefore^ 
on  whom  rests  a  double  responsibility),  will  perhaps  see  the  d«ira- 
bility  of  endeavouring  to  secure  the  jatronage  of  persons  o^  **"?'* 
official  or  popular  rank  to  the  shows  that  are  to  be  held.  If  the 
firat  could  be  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  by  some  gentleman  of 
eminence  aAd  horticultural  sympathies,  as  Mr.  J.  Chamberiain,  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  metropolis  would  be 
directed  to  the  Society  and  its  work  more  effectually  than  m  any 
other  manner,  and  the  public  would  at  once  find  theur  way  ^  ™ 
hall  in  which  their  presence  is  desired.  Much  more  than  the  £200j 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Smee,  might  then  be  expected  to  be  taken  at 
the  Westminster  shpws  during  the  year.  And,  it  may  be  observed, 
4U«4.  *«i-.»v.  «»U..^  «..;ii  i%AWA  '4/^  Ka  'f.olrAn  Vwkfnrfk  fl.nv  material  Bom  in ' 


importance  to  insure  a  large  attenflance  of  yis>tora  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  fall  short  of  £103  during  the  season,  and  as  the  rent  of 
the  hall  is  £100,*  Mr.  Smee's  hoped-for  takings  are  disposed  of  at 
once.  If,  however,  an  even  balance,'  or  nearly  so,  could  be  amvea 
at,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shows  should  materially  increase  the 
numher  of  Fellows,  the  hall  would  then  not  be  a.failu^,  but,  on  the .. 
contrary,  the  policy  adopted  would,  as  all  hope,  be  a  gratifying 
success.  ... 

"-   Turning  to  Chiswick,  Mr.  Smee  believes  it  will  be  advisaWe  to 
have  a  few  meetings  in  the  summer  in  the  gardens  there.    Many  • 
persons  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  i?  a  tenet  in  the  belief  of  so 
mflufintial   a  representative  of  the  government  of  the  Society. 
Chiswick  has  been  woefully  neglected  for  a  long  time.    It  was 

Sractically  abandoned  during  the  yeara  of  the  general  exhibitions  at 
outh  Kensington,  commencing  with  the  Fisheries,  and  nntil  now. 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  report  that  the  gardens  were  not  even 
visited  by  the  President  and  Council  during;  the  whole  of  that  time 
and  longer  ?  But  a  new  spirit  has  arisen  since  the  garden  was  seen 
to  be  in  danger  of  slipping  away  ;  and  the  country  has  only  to  be 
convinced  that  tha  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  determined  to 
puraue  its  true  functions  largely  through  the  agency  of  Chiswick 
to  receive  the  support  of  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  held  aloof 
through  want  of  confidence,  or  in  other  words  b:cause  they  felt 
there  was  nothing  to  support.  The  Society  must  b3  something 
more  than  the  shaSow  of  ornamental  peraonages— it  must  be  the 
substance  of  real  horticultural  work  to  merit  the  support  of  the 
horticultural  community.  The  portals  are  opened  wider  now,  and 
what  is  more,  the  Council  is  taking  the  public  into  its  confidence  by 
making  known  the  official  decisions  on  questions  as  they  arise. 
That  step  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
eventually  to  bring  an  accession  of  Fellows  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived that  real  and  earnest  action  is  puraued  on  lines  in  accordance 
with  their  professional  instincts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  wave 
of  reaction  has  set  in,  the  sleepingspirit  of  horticulture  is  awakened 
and  only  financial  power  is  needed  to  float  the  Society  to  prosperity. 
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How  can  this  be  obUined?  By  City  shows. .  Let  us  hope  so. 
But  cannot  Chiswick  itself  attract  visitors  to  a  show  of  its  own— a 
Jruit  blossom  show  in  the  spring  ?  It  would  not  cost  a  penny, 
i^ndonere  want  fresh  air  and  spring  beauty  ;  railway  companies 
want  passeii^ers  ;  Chiswick  wants  patronage  and  the  substance  which 
S  ?•  r*^^P  tickets  are  issued  to  "  see  the  Chestnuts "  at 
Mampton  Court.  Cannot  arrangements  be  made  for  the  issue  of 
Jheap  tickets  including  admission  to  Chiswick  during  the  fruit 
Woesom  penodf  When  the  stately  pyramid  Pears  are  draped  in 
tnenr  silvery  robe,  Apple  branches  wreathed  in  rosy  tinted  blossom, 
jnd  tender  leaves  are  unfolding  on  the  trees  Chiswick  is  truly 
beautiful.  A  stroll  round  the  garden  then  is  highly  delightful,  and 
one  which  Londoners  would  greatly  enjoy,  if  the  attractiveness  of 

^rden  were  made  known  to  them  and  easy  means  of  access 
provided.  There  is  no  more  charming  sight  ne-ir  London  than 
l^hiawick  in  the  blossoming  time ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
*^  iS^K?  BhiUinff  return  tickets,  giving  admission  to  the  gwtlens, 
could  be  arranged  within  a  radius  embracing  an  enormous  popula- 
tion, and  tHat  ra-lway  companies  and  the  Society  might  mutually 
benefit  by  such  concerted  action.  The  great  obatac'e  in  the  way  of 
liondon  shows  attracting  largely  is  the  difficulty  in  making  their 
texistenoe  known  when  only  of  a  day  or  two's  duration  ;  but  a  show 
extending  over  three  weeks  forces  itself  on  notice,  as  the  earlier 
▼isitors  become  advertisers,  and  each  succeeding  day  brings  greater 
cun^bers  when  there  is  something  worth  seeing  and  the  weather  is 
jinyiting.  This  is  seldom  bad  for  a  week  together,  though  it  may  be 
niiserable  on  one  or  two  days  that  may  happen  to  have  been  fixed  on 
1o^^  ®^?5^-i  ^^^  fi^^^*  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of 
,1^  would  have  been  a  great  financial  failure  if  it  had  1been  closed 
At  the  appointed  time— just  when  its  existence  was  becoming  known 
—but  by  extending  it  over  a  few  more  days  it  proved  a  brilliant 
AucceM.  Would  not  a  three- weeks  fruit  blossom  show  at  Chiswick, 
open  from  10  a.m  till  sunset,  bring  many  visiters  and  sensibly  and 
^favourably  affect  the  Society's  finances  ?  Will  Sir.  Smee  and  h  s 
excellent  ooadjuters  consider  the  matter  ?  The  iJSea  may  be  fanci- 
iful,  but  the  principle  involved  seems  te  at  least  possess  the  element 
of  safety,  for  there  appears  noticing  te  lose  in  the  venture,  whUe 
Mere  is  the  poeaibUity  of  gaining  a  little,  and  it  may  be  something 
anbBtantua.-7A  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
i.   i  •  ■  • 

A  PBOVINCIAL  TIEW.  * 

,      The  thanks  of  horticulturists  are  due  to  the  Jimrnal  of  ILki'ticuU 
aure  for  dttcussing,  on  the  basis  of  existing  facts,  the  re-organl-ation 
schemes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.    Glossing  over  difficulties 
■can  do  no  good  whatever.    The  retention  of  Chiswick  and  its  develop- 
ment should  have  been  the  first  consideration  of  those  appointed  to 
;ataw  up  a  new  scheme.    If  gardeners  are  to  aid  the  Society  in  the 
fatnre  it  must  take  a  foremost  position  in  all  horticultural  matters. 
At  present  it  has  a  reputation  in  the  provinces  for  spending  money,  and  in- 
-curring  expenditure,  not  on  an  actual,  but  an  anticipated  income.    This 
?  ^     wIT       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  under  the  new  scheme.    A  departure  would 
nave  been  welcomed  by  provincial  gardeners,  and  would  have  gained 
the  support  of  many.     I  believe  I  could  have  Induced  at  the  least  a 
doaen,  and  probably  more,  to  join  the  Society  who  now  await  the  issue 
of  events. 

There  appears  te  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  shows  are  the  "  back- 
bone   of  societies.    It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  they  have  helped  to 
^aJcen  the  Boyai,  and  are  not  a  source  of  remuneration  to  the  majority  of 
^xistmg  sodeties  even  in  the  provinces.    In  how  many  cases  does  the 
gite  money  cover  the  expenses  of  the  shows  ?    Very  few  indeed,  and  but 
for  income  from  other  sources  nine  societies  out  of  every  ten  would  have 
been  bankrupt  long  aeo.    I  hope  that  shows  and  showing  will  not  be 
.«jerdone,  for  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  conceive  that  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  depends  largely  upon  sucb  institutions.    If  half  the 
money  now  spent  in  shows  was  devoted  to  the  training  of  young 
'-gardeners  a  greater  and  more  lasting  benefit  would  be  conferred.    If 
^ome  scheme  could  be  inaugurated  by  which  they  could  be  induced  to 
study  and  make  themselves  more  proficient,  good  of  a  substantial  nature 
nr<Hild  be  accomplished.    If  the  Royal  had  its  headquarters  at  Chiswick 
Jind  there  matured  a  policy  for  the  future,  including  a  scheme  bearing 
upon  the  above  suggestion,  it  would  have  gained  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  young  as  well  as  head  gardeners.    Many,  I  am  con- 
vinced,  th«t   take  a  deep  interest  ia  gardening  would  readily  have 
i-esponded  to  an  mvitation  to  help.    Even  now  I  believe  hundreds  will 
be  excluded  from  contributing  to  the  Society's  support  by  not  lowering 
the  fee  to  58.    These  could  have  been  called  members,  and  the  degree  of 
Associate  and  Fellow  conferred  afterwards  according  to  the  stendaxd  of 
proficiency  attained.    If  such  honours  could  be  had  by  working  for 
them    and   vrinning,   an   enormous  stimulus  would   be  imparted  to 
gardeners  and  deeper  and  wider  interest  invested  in  the  Society. 

I  think  the  amount  made  out  of  Chiswick  could  be  increased.    But 

.  on  this  point  those  in  the  provmces  are  in  a  positk>n  to  say  but  little, 

*  for  they  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  sold,  or  on  what  terms  nursery- 

,  men,  seedsmen,  and  others  are  allowed  to  send  things  there  for  trial. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  plan  in  the  past,  I  think  a  fee  should 

be  charged  all  who  send  produce  for  trial,  which  would  prevent  any- 

-thing  of  a  "  trumpery  "  nature  finding  a  place  there.    Those  that  send 

ahould  pay  a  marketable  price  for  the  seed,  such  as  Potetoes,  saved  from 


the  stock  -sent  for  trial.  In  such  a  case'the  "entrance  fee  miffhtT)e 
'deducted.-*  Some  such  plan  if  pf6peri>r conducted  would  allow  trials  to 
be  carried  out  without  entailing  expense  on  the  Society,  1  do  not  think 
persons  sending  new  things  for  trial  could  reasonably  complain  of  the 
plan,  for  they  would  not  have  more  to  pay  than  would  be  required  fcr 
rent  of  land,  labour  and  manure  to  grow  the  seed  at  home.  Even  if  it 
did  cost  them  a  trifle  more,  if  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Society's 
certificate  the  value  of  the  articles  would  be  enhanced. — One  in  the 
Pbovixces. 

^        CERTIFICATES  AND  MEDALS.  '    "^^ 

Many  amateurs  and  nurserymen  express  dissatisfaction  at  the  mann^f 
in  which  the  Floral  Committee  perform  their  duties,  and  I  believe  that 
numerous  would-be  exhibitors  are  deterred  from  sendiog  their  plants 
because  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  recognition  they 
will  receive.  An  amateur  friend  sent  a  new  plant  in  flower  to  one  ot 
the  meetings,  and  the  Floral  Committee  passed  it  without  a  word  of 
approval.  The  same  plant  was  forwarded  to  a  nurseryman  who 
exhibited  at  the  next  meetin/,  and  at  once  obtained  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  it.  So  far  from  the  plant  having  improved  in  the  period  between 
the  two  m  etings  it  was  not  so  fresh  or  satisfactory  in  several  respects. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  many  complaints  which  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Co'mjiittee,  and  their  awards  are  conscqientlv  losing: 
.the  val  ue  and  weight  they  ought  to  possess.  The  system  adopted  pi 
also  a  peculiar  one ;  for  instance,  a  weedy  plant  common  to  many 
gardens  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  last  year,  three  members  voted,- 
one  against  and  two  for  a  certificate,  which  was,  therefore,  awarded  It^ 
although  in  -anotb  r  case  if  ten  voted  for  a  certificate  and  eleven  against 
Ti  cartificate  it  would  lose  it,  though  there  would  be  five  times  as  many 
in  favour  of  the  plant  shown.  There  seems  t^  be  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency in  this  method,  and  the  least  that  should  be  }done  would  be  to 
■steteh<)w  many  Vdttf  fop  aii  award  of  this  character. 

The  award  of  medals,  though  it  may  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Floral 
Committee,  is  also  carried  out  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  PresumaHvr 
onc  of  the  Societj*s  objects  is  to  encourage  amateurs^to  exhibit  as,  mqch 
as  possible,  yet  the  way  they  accomplish  this  was  shown  at  tlie  lai^ 
Kensington  meeting.  Mr.  Jacomb  then  contributed  a  group  of  Odonto- 
glosdums,  comprising  numerous  fine  varieties,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
considered  an  adequate  recognition,  although  medals  are  awarded  with 
surprising  liberality  to  collections  of  flowers  purchased  in  ,Covent  Garddll 
Market  or  imported  from  the  continental  ^wert.  The  Society  ni^ 
indeed  mend  its  ways  before  amateurs  can  be  expected  to  join  its  ranks 
or  aid  in  supporting  its  meetings. — A  Subbey' Amateur. 

:,     •      "  :> 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.  '   ^ 

Almond  blossom,  Daifodils,  Crocuses,  SqniUs,  and  Ghionod'c^a 
in  abundance.  The  silvery  Willow  ^^  pussies,"  ^*  palma,"  or  catkinp 
are  now  lovely,  glistening  Hke  burnished  silver,  or  like  looee-etru^ 
pearls  in  the  sunshine  of  March.  Snowdrops  are  nearly  over,  but 
G.  plicatus  and  late  flowering  vara,  of  G.  nivaiia,  and  the  lariy 
blossomed  G.  Elwesi,  are  yet  fresh  and  fair  to  see.  A  friend  >ifi 
England  who  makes  quite  a  specialty  of  Snowdrops  sent  iqe 
fourteen  distinct  varieties,  and  several  of  these  were  new  seedlings 
of  his  own  raising.  There  are  Snowdrops  and  Snowdrops  now-x- 
days.  A  form  of  G.  Elwesi^  here  has  borne  four  flowers  on  a 
scape  this  year,  and  was  a  greatly  admired  curiosity.  Some  day  we 
may  obtain  polyanthus  varieties  of  Snowdrops  and  of  Violets, 
just  as  we  now  have  Polyanthus  Narcissi  and  Primroses.  What 
a  lot  of  trouble  they  would  save  in  picking  and  bunching.  WhenJ 
was  a  boy,  set  to  pick  Gooseberries  day  after  day  in  a  big  ola 
country  garden,  1  pricked  my  knuckles  so  badly,  and  the  smartug 
was  so  severe,  that  I  often  wished  that  Gooseberries  (vemacm^r 
rustique  "  Goosegog ")  grew  in  bunches  like  Grapes.  But  Snoif- 
drops  and  Yiolete  are  so  lovely  as  they  are,  that  it  will  not  matter 
much  if  the  polyanthus  varieties  do  not  arrive  in  our  own  time. .  .j 

A  large  mass  of  the  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  has  been  mudi 
admired.  It  conteins  a  hundred  bulbs,  and  som%  Scilla  bifolja 
amongst  them.  .  This  is  their  fourth  year,  and  their  spikes^ase 
strong  like  Hyacinths,  with  six  to  fifteen  flowers.  C.  sardensis 
is  another  perfect  gem  amonji^  the  spring  bulbs,  ite  clear  deep  bli;^ 
flowers  witn  white  centre  being  voir  admirable.    Its  stems  and  leaf 


?Sardis).  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  simply  a  naturtd 
hybrid  between  C.  Lucilise  x  Scilla  bifolia.  What  lovely  posies 
one  may  now  have  of  outdoor  flowers  alone.  A  brown  jug  before 
me  is  filled  with  Willow  wands  covered  with  silvery  "  pussie."  A 
branch  or  two  of  Almond  (in  bud  when  gathered,  but  it  has  blos- 
somed out  most  richly  indoors),  and  a  few  pieces  of  green  Brooiii, 
common  Daffodils,  and  a  handful  of  the  iresh  green  shoote  '6f 
Broom  make  quite  a  pretty  vase.  ''*/'^ 

All  sorte  of  DaffcKlils  are  now  coming  inte  bloom  rapidly,  and 
the  rain  of  Sunday  last  will  work  miracles  in  the  garden.  We  have 
not  had  twenty-four  hours'  rain  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
shrubs  and  trees  were  half  starved,  and  in  many  cases  suffering  by 
the  want  of  water.     Now  a  few  sunny  days  will  woik  magic 
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amongst  the  flowers.  Tritoma  media  is  in  f uU  flower,  even  after 
14  of  frost  laid  low  its  spikes  only  a  week  or  two  ago.  It  is  a 
most  persistent  and  florif erous  plant  in  mild  localities  near  the  sea. 
n  IS  tigured  in  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  744,  but  it  is  very  often  misnamed 
1.  Pumi/a  in  gardens.  The  true  T.  (Kniphofia)  pumila  is  dis- 
imctly  different,  and  a  more  beautiful  species  I  have  never  seen.  It 
18  figured  in -Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  764,  and  has  more  globular  blossoms 
oi  a  more  \avid  orange  red  colour.  Can  any  wise  man  tell  us 
wnere  whence,  or  from  whom  T.  pumila  (true),  as  illustrated  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  can  be  obtained  ? 

•«/ T^  stylosa  has  given  us  many  flowers  all  through  the  winter, 
ana  i  counted  thirty  fully  open  flowers  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
otner  mormng.  Its  soft  lavender  blooms  are  fragile  and  soon  spoil  in 
tne  wind  and  rain,  but  if  you  pick  the  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they 
snow  colour,  and  place  them  in  a  glass  of  fresh  water  in  a  warm 
room,  they  open  perfectly.  Arranged  with  a  few  of  their  own 
grassy  leaves  no  Orchid  can  be  finer  than  the  blooms  of  this  gem 
iroin  Algeria.  The  Greek  form  has  larger,  darker,  and  more  boldly 
marjced  flowers,  but  does  not  seem  so  floriferous.    The  gem  of  this 

4rL*^  ;IT^^?^^'*'  "^^^  w^^*«  flowers,  but  it  is  as  yet  as  rare  as  it 
w  ^utiful.  The  little  golden  Narcissus  Cyclamineus  is  quite 
narov,  and  flowers  much  more  strongly  out  of  doors  than  in  pots. 
^Jofinstoni,  X.  bicolor  lusitanica,  and  other  of  the  Portuguese 
species  and  varieties  so  generously  introduced  by  A.  W.  Tait,  Esq., 
nL*  ^J^»  are   now    lovely  in  a  cold  sunny  frame.      N.   mos- 

whitest  of  all  the  white  Daffodils. 

Everywhere  there  are  signs  and  wonders  of  the  annual  resur- 
rection in  the  garden.  SweUing  buds,  upstarting  growths,  gleam  of 
bud  and  glance  of  glossy  leafage,  the  grass  attains  a  more  tender 
green,  and  the  Celandine  appears  here  and  there  with  the  awaking 
J^iMes  of  the  lawn.  Thrush  and  blackbird  have  begun  the  flutey 
Sr!;;""^'  x*""*.  *",  ^^^  feathered  throng  are  getting  ready  for 
tne^  great  prima  donna,  the  nightingale,  she  who  loves  the  stillness 
« J^®  IS^lr  »5!°^°ier's  night,  and  whose  limelight  is  the  silver 
moon.— F.  W.  Burbidoe,  Dublin. 


GROWING   MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 

i.«/7  ^  ™y  intention  to  pen  a  few  notes  on  the  above  subject, 
out  seeing  that  so  experienced  a  cultivator  as  Mr.  Ward  has  given 
ja  most  useful  notes  on  Melons  grown  on  the  hotbed  and  cold- 

Sked  ftimTs  ^*^^  ^"^^^  ^  *^^  ^^"^""^  ""^"^^^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  '^ 

A  ;J^^  frames  should  first  be  cleared  to  the  depth  of  3  feet 

w^ir«  ^f  ^  u^?*  '"^  {^''I'^  *°^  *^°*  ^  ^««t  at  *!»«  back,  and  the 
;j^8  well  whitewashed  with  quicUime  and  a  little  salt  added, 
xake  wires  along  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary 

rn^^^.'^^^^l^'"'^  ^"^^°  '""^  tb«  bearings  1  foot  apart,  and 
projecting  from  the  wood  about  6  inches  ;  copper  or  galvanised 
▼ire  may  be  used,  or  even  strong  string  will  form  a  good  substitute 
for  this  purpose.  From  four  to  five  wires  will  be  found  sufficient, 
tfte  first  one  bemg  kept  near  to  the  front ;  this  wiU  then  give 

Tdte^ulj^^^  '"^'^^  *^'  "^""^  "*  *^^  ^'^  ^^^  Wn^ 

be  t^^^^J'l^^''^  ?^  ^"^^  or  beginning  of  April  the  seed  should 
nf  «^  1  ^'Si^d  pots,  weU  drained,  filling  them  with  a  compost 
of  good  loamy  soil,  a  litUe  leaf  mould  and  sand  added.  Press  the 
fin?era  on  the  top  and  fill  the  hole  with  sand,  then  insert  two  seeds. 
ifrS;  *      Y^  ^*'  ^  ^®7  ^^^"  ^^  <>nly  o'^e  is  sown  it  ends  in  dis- 

S£d  wi""®?.!;  ^^^  ^^  ■'^^"^^  ^^^"^  ^  Pl*^  i°  *he  warmest  place 
PMsible   either  over  hot-water  pipes,  plunged  in  leaf  mould  in 

^^S  -"^  Pu  "i^^  ^'^^'  ^'  *^  *^^8  «  °<>*  convenient  they  must  be 
plunged  in  a  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have  germinated  p'ace 
the  pots  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  glass  to  prevent  the  young  plants 

wifi!  a  ^^  ^^*  ^®  obtainable  being  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  roote  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  they  should  be 
stiU  further  encouraged  by  a  shift  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  the  soil  for 
tfie  purpose  being  made  a  little  richer  and  heavier  by  adding  a  little 
Jttusfiroom  bed  refuse  and  native  guano,  also  using  more  loam. 

*.^^*^^*^^  ?*y  S^^  ^  °^®  ^^  *^®  ^me»  it  being  2  feet  wide 
from  the  front  wall  and  18  inches  high,  composed  of  short  stable 
manye,  such  as  w  used  for  Mushroom  beds,  with  a  few  leaves  to 
^elp  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Throw  this 
material  together  in  a  heap  for  a  day  or  two,  turning  it  once  or 
u  ^^  .1.*"?^/^°^®  ^^  *be  rank  steam  to  escape.  The  outside 
Bliould  then  be  built  up  with  whole  turves  and  fiUed  in  with  the  fol- 
lowing compost  .—Half  a  load  of  good  turfy  loam,  one  half  barrow- 
load  each  of  l^f  mould  and  Mushroom  bed  refuse,  a  little  lime 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  and  Clay's 
fertiliser,  bonemeal,  or  native  guano  should  also  be  used  in  it ;  the 
Jatter  can  be  used  with  safety,  and  is  also  very  cheap.    The  soil 


should  be  made  firm,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  established  after 
the  last  potting  they  may  be  stood  on  the  soil  a  dav  or  two  before 
planting,  which  should  be  done  with  great  care,  choosing  a  warm 
day,  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days.  It  is  always  safest 
to  leave  a  little  mound  of  soil  around  the  stems,  which  should  be- 
kept  dry  to  protect  them  from  canker.  They  can  then  be  treated, 
as  recommended  on  page  4.  By  these  means  fruit  may  be  ob<ttined 
of  as  good  flavour  as  when  grown  in  houses.  Great  care  must  be  given 
to  syringing  when  grown  under  these  conditions,  as  except  on  bright 
sunny  days  they  will  require  little  more  than  damping  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  pit.  An  opportunity  should  be  taken  on  all 
bright  days  to  well  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the- 
temperature  rises,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  decay  in  the  growth 
caused  by  cold  and  excessive  moisture.  If  this  occurs  the  decayed, 
parts  must  at  once  be  well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
soot  until  it  is  dried,  or  it  will  rapidly  spread  and  most  likely^ 
destroy  the  plants. — W.  P.  D. 


STRELITZIA  JUNCEA. 

The  flowering  of  this  superb  Strelitzia  is  sufficiently  rare  in  tlii«- 
oountry  to  demand  some  notice  of  the  one  that  was  recently  in 
bloom  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.    Occupying  a  prominent 
position  on  the  front  stage  of  the  Palm  house  it  was  for  a  time  the 
chief  object  of  admiration  in  the  range,  and  as  there  were  specimens, 
of  S.  humilis  in  flower  simultaneously  it  was  the  more  particularly 
interesting.    There  are  eight  species  catalogued  by  Loudon,  all  of 
them  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Q^od  Hope,  and  the  one  under  notice  is- 
figured  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  p.  516.    The  Oxford 
specimen,  however,  differs  considerably  with  regard  to  intensity  of 
colour  with  this,  and  may  possibly  have  originated  from  seed,  but- 
on  this  point  Mr.  Baxter  alone  can  speak  with  authority,  and  he 
unfortunately  has  ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  garden.    Intro- 
duced by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  George  III.  was  king,  the  most 
commonly  cultivated    species  was  named  in  compliment  to  his 
queen,  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  and  plant  lovers  are 
familiar  with  its  uniquely  formed  and  gorgeoi^y  coloured  blossoniF,. 
S.  juncea  is  still  more  remarkable  and  interesting.    The  foot- 
stalks being  without  leaves  the  plant  at  all  times  presents  an 
uncommon  appearance,  as  it  grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and 
the  almost  round,  smooth,  stout  stalks  are  produced  in  a  fan-like 
form.    The  flower-stalks  are  a  little  less  in  length,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  sheaths  from  which  emerge  its  phenomenal  flowers., 
is  these  expand  the  bright  orange  coloured  petals   acquire    a 
richness  that  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  blooms  of  S.  regins  do 
not  surpass,  and  the  colouring  of  the  nectary,  which  is  much  lai|;er 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  species,  is  of  an  intense  indigo-shaded 
purple,  and  displays  the  most  splendid  and  striking  contrast  con- 
ceivable.— S.  P.  E.  S. 


SPRING  TREATMENT  OF  CALADIUMS.      . 

All  who  have  a  warm  pit  or  house  should  grow  Caladiums. 
Their  season  may  be  said  to  extend  from  April  to  November.  At 
first  the  foliage  is  very  tender,  but  so  soon  as  it  is  well  developed  the 
plants  present  a  charming  appearance  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  fine-foliaged  plant.  When  they  die  down  in  autumn  the^ 
tubers  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  pots  and  shaken  from  the  soil 
previous  to  being  stored  in  sand,  but  more  often  thev  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pots,  which  are  genex^ly  placed  on  their  side  under 
some  stage  or  in  the  potting  shed.  If  kept  quite  dry  and  in  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  bb**  or  60°,  few  tubers  will  be  lost,  but 
should  damp  reach  them  or  the  temperature  fall  too  low  some  are 
sure  to  perish. 

In  some  cases  the  pots  containing  the  tubers  are  placed  in  heat 
at  the  time  growth  is  commencing  in  spring,  but  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  plan.  The  old  soil  is  never  favourable  for  the  roots,  and. 
they  do  not  make  any  satisfactory  progress.  But  if  the  whole  of 
the  tubers  are  shaken  from  the  old  soil  before  being  started  into 
growth  weakly  and  decaying  ones  can  be  removed,  and  only  the 
best  selected  for  potting.  Caladiums  multiply  every  year.  If  one 
large  tuber  was  placed  in  a  pot  there  might  be  half  a  dozen  or  more 
by  the  autumn,  but  few  would  care  to  continue  growing  the  in- 
creased quantity  every  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  select  them,  and. 
it  is  better  to  grow  a  few  of  the  best  than  a  large  number  of  all 
sizes.  If  from  one  to  four  good  tubers  are  placed  into  a  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pot,  and  grown  in  these  until  the  foliage  is  upwards  of  1  foot 
in  height,  they  may  then  ba  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  and  this, 
potting  is  the  only  one  they  will  require  all  the  season.  If  good 
plants  are  desired  in  small  pots  for  vase  and  other  decorations,  the 
tubers  may  be  potted  in  some  good  soil  the  first  time,  and  not 
disturbed  again. 

Caladiums  root  very  freely  ;  they  delight  in  good  drainage  and  a 
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noh  firm  boiI.  T  a  mixtare  of  three  parta  fibrous  loam,  one  of  half- 
•dooayod  manure,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  sand  enita  them  admirably. 
U  plan^  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  or  75°  they  will  start  more 
rapidly  into  growth  than  without  this  assistance,  but  they  will  also 
ff«w  wdl  and  robustly  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70'  without 
bottom  heat.  Supply  water  VMy  sparingly  until  they  have  rooted 
mto  the  new  soil,  and  never  allow  them  to  suffer  afterward*.  Cala- 
^^are  the  best  of  all  plants  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects. 
-Indeed,  they  are  hardly  ever  troubled  by  «ny  pests,  and  this  is 
greatly  in  their  favour .—M.  M. 


ABTIFICIAL  MABTJRES  FOE  PLAKTS. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  my  remarks 
on  the  above  sobject  criticised  by  Mr,  W.  Coombe,  because  I  consider  it 
amatter concerning  which  a  (rreat  amount  of  useful  information  may 
be  elicited  by  the  friendly  excliange  of  opinons  that  have  been  arrired 
»t  by  close  and  constant  obeerTation,  and  if  othera  may  be  induced  to 
join  m  this  disciasBion  in  the  frank  and  practical  manner  that  my  critic 
MS  done,  another  good  lesson  may  be  added  to  those  already  leamt  from 
«ie  Journal.  With  the  first  two  and  a  half  lines  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Coombe  I  thoroughly  acree  ;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I 
believe  in  the  views  there  expressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  the 
writer  himself,  If  I  am  to  judge  by  hts  subsequent  remarks.  He  begins 
by  saying— "That  artificial  manures  are  of  the  utmost  utility  to  plant 
growers  there  Is  no  disputing,  but  in  regard  to  their  various  qualities, 
composition,  and  ac.-ion,  there  ia  a  wide  field  for  discussion?'  Now, 
ne  overlooked  tbe  inconsistency  of  his  sobaeqnent  remarks,  because  a 
little  further  on  he  adds,  "1  am  led  to  believe  that  many  of  tbe  arti- 
ficial manures  are  overcharged  wilh  ammonia-yielding  sobslancea  ;  " 
tlien,  still  farther  on,  he  Bays,  "  That  if  the  manure  applied  in  the  firet 
instance  is  a  properly  proportioned  combination  of  the  elements  needed 
for  the  plant's  support,  no  diminution  of  the  plant's  vigour  will  ensue 
even  after  a  protracted  application."  If  artiecia!  manures  contain,  as 
he  asserts,  "  too  great  a  quantity  of  ammonia-yielding  Bubstaiices,"  Ihey 
<»nnot,  by  his  own  showing,  be  of  the  utmost  otUity,  simply  becaose 
they  do  not  possess  a  properly  proportioned  combination  of  the  elements 
needed  for  the  plant's  support. 

In  another  place  he  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  members  of  the 
T^etable  kingdom  are  similar  to  those  of  tbe  animal  kingdom  in  the 
matter  of  sameness  of  food  causing  distaste,  while  towards  tbe  end  of 
ma  article  he  aaya,  "  I  sometimes  think  there  is  an  analogy  between  plant 
and  uilmal  life,  between  the  way  we  should  treat  a  plant  and  the  way 
we  should  treat  ourselves."  Vee,  then  1  say  give  them  a  change  of 
food,  food  that  is  varied  in  its  chemical  constituents  according  to  the 
oature  of  tbe  plants  that  are  to  receive  it,  the  object  for  which  they  ate 
intended,  and  the  condition  they  are  in  at  the  time  it  is  applied.  If  jou 
want  to  indnce  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  give  thera  stimulants  in 
Vt^  """"ooia-yielding  snbetances  preponderate.  If  they  show  signs 
-of  becoming  gross  and  nnfruitful  give  them  manures  containing  a  tai^r 
percentage  of  potash  and  phosphates,  which  solidify  and  build  up  tbe 
woody  tissues, 

Hy  opinion  is  that  there  are  various  reasons  why  plants  do  not 
thrive  so  well  after  one  kind  of  stimulant  has  been  continued  for  a  time 
M  they  do  when  it  is  firet  applied.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  lielieve 
that  any  one  kind  of  manure,  whether  artificial  or  otherwise,  contains 
.all  the  constituents  necessary  for  sopplying  tbe  riirbt  kind  of  food  for 
jtlants  generally,  and  although  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  may  enable 
as  to  form  various  manures  which  are  considered  likely  to  flnpply  the 
most  suitable  food,  yet  it  is  only  by  practical  experience  pud  close  ob- 
flervation  we  can  find  out  whether  or  not  these  anticipations  are  correct, 
.and  then  how  often  is  it  that  the  results  are  different  from  what  were 
expected.  Another  idea  has  occurred  to  roe  in  thinking  the  matterover, 
'*nd  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  advance  it  only  as  a  probaMe 
cause.  It  Is  this,  that  as  earths,  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  &c.,  are  formel 
by  combinations  cf  otlier  substances,  such  as  lime,  potash, bixJa,  carbonic 
lacid,  ammonia,  ic,  and  these  again  when  brought  into  contact  with 
other  substances  in  some  cases  unite  and  form  ao  altogether  different 
■compound,  is  it  then  not  proliable  that  after  several  applicatiuus  of 
.  the  same  food  the  sol!  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  must  grailually 
become  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  when  the  first  supply  was 
given  I  Then  is  the  time  to  supply  something  that  will  hasten  the  dis- 
solution of  the  accumolated  substances,  and  convert  them  into  suitable 
pl^tfood.  A  good  illustration  of  this  may  he  found  in  old  kitchen 
gardens  that  have  received  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure  for 
years,  till  by  their  very  richness  they  become  distasteful  to  many  crops. 
Give  such  land  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  the  results  arc  surprising. 
Bat  this  must  be  followed  up  by  liberal  feeding  again,  or  the  rapid  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matters  which  the  lime  has  brought  about 
«ouid  leave  the  soil  in  an  exhausted  condition. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  mixing  Peruvian  guano  with  Clay's  fer- 
tiliser. Althoatfh  a  very  valuable  manure  when  used  alone,  it  clogs  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  a  pasty  sediment,  bat  by  mixing  it  with  guano 
this  sediment  Is  very  much  lessened,  and  wilh  an  ocuw.uuhI  rubbiug  of 
the  surface  soil  with  the  hand  before  watering  will  keep  it  in  a  sweet 
•nd  healthy  condition,  and  it  atuo  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  greater 
amount  of  root  action.  Your  oorr.spondent  says  1  am  not  much  inclined 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  for  pot  plants.  Now  1  consider  its  use  very 
beneficial  iu  certain  cases  when  used  as  1  described  for  plants  that  get 
into  a  sickly  condition,  and  those  that, require  sumething  to  hasten  their 


growth.  Plants  that  no  other  kinil  at  manuie  Heemed  to  improve  can 
often  be  brought  into  a  healthy  comlition  by  ihLs  means,  and  it  Mr. 
Coombe  will  tiy  the  effect  of  a  few  doses  on  plants  of  Erica  byematis 
during  the  growing  season,  I  think  he  will  be  tonvinced  of  its  utility  in 
their  case,  as  it  will  cause  a  quick,  vigorous,  and  henlthy  growth.— 

H.  DUNKIN. 
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ONCIDIUU  8PLENDIDUM. 
Untii.  quite  recently  this  handsome  Orchid,  which  S^ir  Joseph 
Hooker  described  aa  "  without  doubt  the  fineat  Oncidium  hitherto 
discovered,"  has  been  very  ecarce,  and  consequently  valuable. 
Now,  however,  after  a  long  search  its  native  home  has  been  re- 
found,  and  a  Lu^e  importation  ia  offered  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
ProtberoB  &  Morris'a  Rooms,  Cheapaide,  on  Friday  this  week.  It 
is  cloaely  related  to  0,  tigrinum,  and  aeveral  botanists  describe  it  an 
a  variety  under  that  species,  but  it  was  allotted  specific  rank  by  the 
botanist,  A.  Bicbard,  in  an  MS.  description,  and  adimting  thia, 
Beichenbach  and  others  also  regard  it  aa  a  species  The  typical 
O,  tigrinum  was  introduced  in  1840,  but  it  was  fully  thirty  yeara 
after  that  before  0.  splendidum  became  generally  known.  Tt 
appears  from  the  accoiint  given  by  M.  Louie  Van  Houtto  that  it 
ia  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence  plants  were  first  introduced  by 
M.  Herment  of  Caen.  From  him  some  were  transferred  to  MM. 
Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  theace  to  MM.  Linden  and  Van  Houtte,  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  William;  and  others — in  fact  all  the  plants  hitherto  in 
cultivation  are  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  M.  Herment's 
introductions.     Attention  was  prominently  called  to  tbe  plant  in 
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England  in  1870,  in  which  yew  Lord  Londeaborough  aent  a  group 
of  Orchids  to  South  Kensington  on  February  the  16th.  These 
Orchids  were  conveyed  from  Yorkshire  to  London  under  the  care 
of  Mr,  Denning,  and  to  insure  their  safety  at  such  an  unfavourable 
time  of  voar  a  van  was  specially  constructed  and  heated  with  hot 
w*ter.  Many  beautiful  plants  were  included  in  this  group,  but  the 
special  attraction  was  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  aplendidum  bearing 
a  grand  panicle  of  twenty  large  flowers,  and  the  &^t-clasa  certificate 
awarded  for  it  was  never  better  merited. 

A  demand  arose  for  this  Oncidium,  and  many  efforta  were  made 
to  import  it,  but  without  success,  O.  microchilum,  which  closely  re- 
sembles it  in  habit,  frequently  being  mistaken  for  it  when  not  in 
flower.  After  a  long  aoarch,  however,  Messrs.  Sander  4  Co, 
have  succeeded  in  finding  what  is  undoubtedly  the  true  plant. 
O  aplendidum  differs  from  O.  tigrinum  in  having  lai^r  flowers, 
broader  sepals  and  pet'Us,  and  a  bolder  lip,  with  a  anorter  neck.  It 
is  also  much  richer  and  brighter  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  un- 
dulated, yellow  barred  with  rich  reddiah  brown ;  the  lip  is  bright 
yellow,  of  a  very  clear  tint, .  „ 
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.  O.  Bplendidum  is  not  one  of  tbe  easieflt  Orchids  to  grow,  but 
Feveral  orcbidists  have  proved  that  it  can  be  had  in  very  satisfactory 
condition.  It  requires  the  temoerature  of  a  Cattleya  house,  and 
Hhould  l{e  placed  on  the  sunny  side,  as  the  growths  must  be  well 
ripened.'  ...  

A  M)gle  flower  is  represented  natural  size  in  fig.  28. 

W  y 

SELBOT  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

(  Continved  from  page  218.') 

Cymbidium. — Evergreen  strong-/rowing  plants  with  long 
narrow  dark  green  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs.  Flowers  large,  white, 
and  nandsome  in  few-flowered  erect  scapes  (eburneum),  or  various 
tints  of  yellowish  brown  and  red  in  long  curving  or  drooping 
racemes  (Lowianum).  India,  Chins,  or  Australia.  Intermediate 
house.  Pots,  peat* and  loam.  Chiefly  winter  or  spring  flowering. — 
tburneum,  Lotoianum^  MoBUrsL    - — . 

'  Cypripedium. — All  these  popular  Orchids  afe  distinffuished  by 
their  flowers  possessing  promin«^nt  slipper-like  lips  and  a  bold  upper 
(dorsal)  sepal.  They  can  be  classed  in  two  groups.  1,  Evergreen, 
epiphytal  plants  with  dwarf  stems  without  pseudo-bulbs.  Leaves 
narrow,  green,  or  beautifully  marbled.  Flowers  usually  singly  or 
few-flowered  scapes, '  white,  yellowish,  rose,  crimson,  variously 
streaked  or  spotted  with  green,  crimson,  maroon,  brown,  or  purple. 
Native  of  the  tropics  in  Asia  and  America,  the  group  of  species 
referred  by  some  to  the  genus  Selenipedinm  being  confined  to 
America.  Warm  house.  Pots,  peat  and  sphagnum.  Flowering  at 
all  seas* us,  some  like  C.  insigne  being  very  useful  for  winter.  2, 
Deciduous  terrestrial  plants  with  tuberous  roots,  hardy  or  half-hardy, 
natives  of  temperate  regions  in  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Pots, 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  Cool  house,  or  damp  position  at  the  base  of 
rockeries  out  of  doors.  Tropidal  epiphytes  (warm  house). — Argus, 
h)arbatum^Box<flU,con^olorj  Dauthicri,  Harrlsumum,  hirsuiUsimunif 
iHsifnfy  inngne  Maulei,  laevigatam  (Philippinense),  Lawrencixinum^ 
Ikeahum,  Loiot,  n  'veum,  Spicerianum^  Stonei,  villosvm.  Selenipedinm 
g^^up. — cariciavm  (PeaTcei)^  caudatum,  Boezli^  f^hlimi^  Sedeni,  And 
several  beautiful  hybrids  of  great  viJue,  such  as  calurum,  cardinale, 
grande,  and  Schrcedere.  Temperate  terrestrial  species  (cool  house 
or  ^ume),  guttatunif  Irapeanum^  japonicumy  macranthumf  spec- 
iabile,    Itocker}*,  Calceolus,  pubescenst  and  ipectabile, 

Dexdrobium. — Numerous  beautiful  plants  are  included  in  this 
genus,  having  either  long  cylindtical  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  with 
short  leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers  from  the  nodes  or  apex,  or 
spindle-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  with  larger  leaves  and  long  racemes 
from  the  apex.  Flowers  showy,  often  fragrant,  yellow  of  various 
shades,  white,  tipped  or  blotched  with  crimson  and  maroon  or  rosy 
crimson,  the  lip  frequently  differentiy  coloured  from  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Chiefly  natives  of  India,  with  a  few  in  Anstndia  ana  Japan. 
Pots,  shallow  pans,  or  baskets,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants  ;  peat  for  the  former  and  peat  with  sphagnum  for  the  latter. 
Nearly  all  require  a  warm  house  in  which  to  make  their  growth 
after  their  flowery  have  faded,  and  a  period  of  rest  in  a  cooler  housi". 
A  few  can  be^  Constantly  grown  in^  a  cool  house,  the  Australian 
species,  bigibKum  and  super biens,  sucoeediug  Jn  an  ordinary  plant 
stove  near  tjf e  glass  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  \  Winter  and  spring 
flowering  i—^innoartht^  cliryaotoxum^  heterocarpum,  (aureum), 
luteojum,  ncbile,  Wardianum.  .  Spring  and  summer  flowering  : — 
oggregntum^Bensonia,  bigibbunif  Brymerianunif  ^chrysaMhunit 
cra98inode,  )Deari  (white),  densiflorum,  Devonianvm^  Falconeri, 
Jimbriatumok(datumtformo9umgiganteum,  infundifuhim  (oool\ 
James ianum  (S^ool),  lituiflorum^  Pierardi  maju»,  primulinum 
giganteumy  thyriifigrum^  tortilr.  ■'' 

'Dendrochilum  (Platyclinis). — Evergreen  plants  of  elegant 
dwarf  habit,  with  nanx>w«ras9-like  leaves  and  small  ovoid  pseudo- 
bulos.  Flowers  very  small,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  in  long  drooping 
racemes;  and  delightfully  f nurrant.  Philippine  Islands.  Pots  ; 
peat  and  sphagnum.  Intermediate  house.— -^//brm«  (flowers  June 
to  Ansfust) :  glunuiceum  (flowers  February  to  April). 

liiSA. — Terrestrial  Orchids,  with  slender  leafy  stems  bearing 
several  large  handsome  scarlet  flowers  at  the  apex.  South  Africa. 
Pans  ;  T'cat  and  sphagnum ;  abundance  of  water  duriog  growth 
and  shade.    Cool  house.    Summer. — grandiflora, 

'  Epidendrum. — Four  hundred  very  diverse  species  are  included 
in  this  genus,  but  many  are  of  little  horticultural  value.  Pseudo- 
b^lbs  ovoid  or  spindle-shaped,  or  tall  leafy  stems  terminating  in 
racemes  or  panicles  of  durable  flowers.  The  following  are  useful. — 
bftcornutHjn  (Diacrium)  ;  flowers  white,  dotted  purple.  April  and 
May..  Trinidad.  Pots ;  peat.  Warm  house,  nemorale  majus ; 
flowers  pale  rose  with  darker  markings  ;  hanisome.  Mexico. 
Bqts.  Intermediate  house,  paniculatum ;  flowers  delicate  mauve 
pink,'  fragrant.  April.  Peru.  Pots.  Cool  house.  viteHinum 
lAnj'fs ;  flowers  orange  scarlet ;  very  strong  and  useful.  Pots. 
Summer  and  autumn. 

Galeandra. — Deciduous ;  stems  tall,  slender,  cylindrical  and 


leafy,  the  young  growths  terminating  in  racemes  of  flowers  with 
large  funnel-shapd  lips.    Tropical  America.    Pots.    Warm,  boose.  • 
— Devoniana;  sepals  and  petals,  dark  purple,  lip  white  streaked 
purple.  ,        ,  '        ' 

GooDYERA. — ^Plants  with  pretty  foliage,  similar  in  habit  to,  but 
less  delicate  than  the  Anceotochilus;  Found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Warm  or  cool  house.  *  Pans ;  peat  and  sand. — dUcolor 
(Hemaria)  ;  nuicrantha  (cool^  ;  pubescens  (cool). 

^  Grammatophyllum.^- Epiphytal    Orchids    of    strong    habit. 
Pots.    Warm  houi^. — EllisL    Long  quadrangular  pseudo-bulbs  ; 
broad  leaves  ;  flowers  in-  racemes  from  base,  -yellow  streaked  red. 
:  July  and  August.  ^Madag^squ:.     ....  ^ 

I     .  HouLLtTiA. — Epiphytal  plants,  with  ovoid,  ribbed,  and  f  untaxed 
pseudo-bulbs  ;  broad  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  from  the  base  of , 
curiously  coloured  flowers.    Brazil,  New  Grenada,  and  Colombia. , 
Pots.    Cool  house.    odoralUsima;  flowers  of  a  strange  pnrpUsb 
tint  with  a  fragrance  resembling  Violets.  '  ^ 

•  lONOPSis.— An  epiphyte  of  delicate  habit,  small  stem,  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale  mauve  flowers  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  A  charming  little^*  plant.  Tropical  America. 
Block  ;  sphagiliim.     Cool  houke  i-^panicuUda,  \  .J 

(To  be  continael).  f 


ORCHIDS  AT  STREATHAM. 


.  The  collection  of  Orchids  possessed  by  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  The 
Woodlands,  IS  treat  ham,  has  become  widely  celebrated  for  the  rare  and 
valuable  plants  it  contains,  as  well  as  for  the  cultural  skill  displayed  in ' 
their   management.    Combining   an    enthusiastic   admiration   of   hia' 
favourites  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  characters  and  require- 
ments, Mr.  Measures  has  not  been  contented  with  m«*rely  acquiring  so 
many  hnndieds  or  thousands  of  plants,  but  he  has  been  careful  to- 
secure  the  -most  beautiful  species,  varieties,  or  hybrids  in  the  principal 
genera,  and  to  grow  these  in  tbe  best  possible  way.  -  tjelection,  in-faety ' 
has  been  the  rule  FBter  than  collection,  anrl  the  result  -  is -tfaatin^ihe^ 
value  and  health  of  the  plants  this  interesting  suburban  ganlen  rivals 
some  of  the  best  establishments  in  England,  ' 

THE  HOUSES. 

The  garden  is  of  moderate  size,  but  the  most  is  made  of  the  space  at 
command,  the  portion  near  the  house  being  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
lawn,  and  the  lower  diviston,  which  is  well  open  to  the  south  and  nearly 
quadrangular  in  form,  is  devoted  to  vegetables  and  fruits    On  three 
Bides — namely,  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  this  space  is  bounded  by  the  . 
ranges  of  glass  houses,  the  majority  being  span-roofed  and  running  east 
and  west.    There  are  about  forty  houses  altogether,  but  thirty  fine, 
structures  are  filled  with  Orchids,  and  much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  these  houses  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  the  requirements.^ 
of  their  occupants.    In  the  first  place  they  are  very  substantially  built, 
yet  light  and  spacious,  the  sides  being  in  most  cases  glazed  down  to  the. 
shelves.    In  the  wider  houses  there  is  either  a  central  stage  or  a  space  . 
.  with  ornamental  supports  for  large  specimens  like  the  Cjmbidiums» ' 
>  which  are  represented  by  some  wonderfully  fine  plants.    There  are  also 
.side  shelves  m  all  cases,  and  frequently  bordered  with  Pilea  museosa, ' 
-.which  thrires  everywhere  like  a  weed  and  has  a  very  pleasing  appear-; 
!ance.    Upon  the  shelves  a  finely  sifted  shingle  is  used  throughout  in 
j  preference  to  any  other  material,  though  several  kinds  have  been  tried.  ^ 
illils  is  found  to  retain  sufficient  moisture,  it  is  much  cleaner  than  mo6t ' 
materials,  affords  little  refuge  for  msect  pests,  and  has  a  brighter  ap-  * 
pearance  than  an>  thing  else.      Most  of   the  side  stages  are  double —  ' 
that  is,  shiny  b  is  placed  upon  cement  slabs  supported  by  cross  bars  of" 
T.  iron,  and  the  plant-4  are  arranged  on  open  trellises  a  few  inches- ' 
above  this.    Ventilation  is  an  important  matter,  and  this  is  provided  ' 
by  means  of  a  lantern-like  ridge  in  several  of  the  newer  structures,  fo-  ' 
arranged  the  current  of  air  admitted  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  and  ' 
is  first  directed  upwards  ;  beneath  the  stages  tl^re  is  also  liberal  pro*  ' 
vision  in  this  respect,  apertures  in  the  walls  being  covered  with  per- 
forated sine,  and  closed  by  small  shutters  or  glazed  fames  hinged  on  to 
iron  rods  in  the  centre,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  opened  or  closed*. 
Near  the  doors  upon  the  side  they  open,  the  plants  are  ijrotected  from 
draughts  by  small  glass  partitions  secured  to  the  shelves  and  end  of 
the  house,  a  simple  method  of  preventing  much  injury  to  delicate  planls^ 
in  severe  weather.    The  supply  of  water  has  received  careful  attention, 
as  the  value  of  rain  water  is  fully  rec«gniieJ  ;  lietween  eighty  and  ninety 
zinc  tanks  have  consequently  been  provided  to  catch  the  rainfall  on  all 
the  glass,  and  sufficient  is  stored  m  this  way  to  provide  for  at  leasts 
three  rainless  months.    More  attention  to  this  matter  would  be  advan- ' 
tageous  in  many  establishments.    The  heating  throughout  is  conducted . 
in  the  same  business-like  manner,  liberal  supplies   of  piping  being ' 
allowed  in  preference  to  smaller  quantities  to  be  highly  heated,  and ' 
they  are  Ciloured  with  a  reddish  composition  of  a  special  character^' 
which  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  anything  else  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  occupants  of  the  houses  are  very  diversified,  and  comprise 
representatives  of  most  of  the  best  Orchids  in  cultivation,  but  specialties 
have  been  made  of  sone  genera  or  even  species,  and  to  them  alone  can 
these  few  notes  be  devoted,  but  at  another  time  further  details  will  be 
given  resp3cting  the  general  collection. 
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ODOSTOGLOBSUM  CITBOBMQM. 
Few  Orchlili  »,rt  more  generally  ailmiretl  tbtn  thin,  an'I  tn  few 
eatablUhmenU  Is  it  so  weU  srovn  m  »t  The  Woodlands.  About  150 
[>laDtB  are  there  incladed,  and  arc  grovrn  in  baskets  arranfifetl  npsn  the 
Bide  stages  in  a  light  house  where  an  intermediate  temperature  is  main- 
tained. One  of  the  special  featares  in  their  culture  is  the  long  geoson 
ol  rest,  for  during  the  Ute  aotumn  and  winter  they  receire  no  water,  in 
fact  thej  t^ncrally  have  three  months'  drj  treatment.  As  soqd  as  the 
Hpikei  are  showing,  as  some  are  doing  now,  the  supply  of  water  is  re- 
commenced, ani  gradilally  incrcMcd  as  needed.  Thhl  this  treatmbnt  18 
appreciated  is  proved  fa;  the  tirm  sabstantial  pwado-bulbs  (many 
4  inchea  deep  by  3  inches  wide),  and  the  abundant  flowers  produced. 
The  plants  are  hroaght  on  in  three  EuccesBire  batcbes,  but  as  many  as 
IflO  racemes  have  been  expandeil  at  one.  time  ;Ior  a  period  of  -two  or 
tbroe  mopths,  some  of  th^rai^aies  reaching  31  fe^t  in  length,  apd  carry- 
JDg  twenty  to  thirty-five  fl  iwers  each.  Whei  suspanded  from  the 
root  it  can  be  imaglne-t  what  an  effect  is  produced  by  Ihcse  beautiful 
dfelicately  coloured  and  frigraot  drooping  flowers.  -      ■■ 

COOL  H0U3B  OROHIDF. 
Several  house*  are  dCTOlcl  to  Oitoatoglouum*,  Masderallia*,  and 
other  plants  requiring  cool  treatment.  A  most  valuable  colle<;tioo  of 
O.  crispnm  varieties  hiii  been  formeil,  comprising  both  spotted  anjj  p)ire 
white  formi,  the  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  excctleDt  subxtance.  0. 
PMoatorei,  O.  Anderi<onianum,  U.  polyianthum,  and  scores  of  othtra  also 
iaeluded.  The  Hii»1evallias  arc  rich  in  choice  varieties  of  the.Lindeni, 
Harryannm,  and  Veitchi  typet,  while  the  extraordinary  Jt.  chimera 
•Mms  very  happy,  having  been  in  fljfrer  tor  a  great  time,  and  bad  thirty 
or  forty  of  its  strange  BowvK   ~      ~ 

CTMBIDIUMS. 
Rarely  are  houses  In  private  eitabtish-ncnt ^  dev>il«  1  to  Cymbldinms, 
bat  it  is  also  seldom  that  so  many  Urge  specimens  are  seen  in  one  place 
tm  jQ  that  under  notice.  Cymbldium.  fie  mijeittc  Lowianam,  the 
h»lKlaome  C.  ebarneam,  the  pretty  C.  elegans,  and  the  atrone  C, 
^anteum  are  all  represcnteil  by  good  plants,  but  there  are  iive  huge 
ei.imples  oT  the  first.named  in  vassa  or  on  pcdcatals.  The  plants  arc 
Wfeet  across  from  t'p  to  tip  of  opposite  loivei!.  In  most  vignrons 
condition,  and  they  flower  Uioet  profusely.  One  is  now  showing  thirteen 
racenes,  and  tiiey  frequently  have  twisnty  flj  .vers  e.ich.  These  plants 
are  o.Manent^l  an  1  graceful  foliage  plants,  even  when  n'>t  in  B  jwcr,  but 
they  n:el  a  spi-ions  hou^e  to  sh^«  themselves  t-y  advantage. 


and  his  endeavour  to  form  a  collection  of  the  Unest  specie')  and  all  the 
most  valnabie  hyhridj  has  been  singularly  succeasfol,  Miny  of  these 
are  titeratly  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  in  the  case  of  small  pieces 
of  very  scarce  forma  the  pot4  and  peat  might  almost  be  lacluded  in 
tbe  balance.  But  the  mere  tact  of  tKiag  rare  is  not  sufficient.  The 
plant  mnst  posMis  some  distinct  character  or  beautr  of  its  own  before 
it  can  be  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  Cyprlpedium  aristocracy.  So 
we  find  that  nearly  every  plant  poBseaaes  tome  special  charm,  history 
or  inteiect,  and  a  long  essay  might  be  written  upon  them  alone.  The 
following  list  of  those  In  Rower  at  the  present  time  wUl  show  what  a 
hopelew  task  It  Is  to  attempt  their  description  in  one  isane  of  the 
Johnial.'         '    '  - 

'  CgpripedtMmt  in  Fleumr  fhbrtiary  and  liarck. — Porphyienm, 
Spicerianam,  vemlzium,  HeMutesiannm,  Dayanam,  Bowallianum,  Wil. 
liamii,  niteni,  Danthleri,  calloenm,  csllosum  superbUm,  Argus,  Petri, 
barbatum  bifloram,  barbatum  Wameri,  candidnlum,'  coni*olor, '  ealo- 
Dhyltnm,  BnUerlannm,  concinnum,  cardlnale,  plnneurnm,  vendstDm, 
Tlllosam,  villoBDm  aurenm,  marmoraphyllnm,  ohlotonenrum,  lencorrho- 
(Inm,  ceuutham  snperbani,  euryaixlrum,  HarrisiaDam  elegans,  Boialll, 
Ba]1i«rl,  Hartwcgi,  and  elegaiu. 

.  Some  ol  these  are  large  plants  and  all  are  In  wonderful  health,  the 
fdliage  C)t  the  marbted  section  being  extremely  beautiful.  Partfcularly 
noticeable  is  this'  in  the  case  of  C.  concolor  and  its  handsome  variety 
toniioenais,  which  have  the  surface  of  .the  leaves  covered  vrlth  a  trans- 
parent crystalline  epidermis,  throogb  which  the  exquisitely  -.delicate 
markings  have  a  charming  appearance.  These  and  many  others  of  the 
fly pripedinms' are' worth  Rowing  for  their  foliage  alone.  SBe^es  those 
■iaaiea:a8  in  flower  tbere  are  nnmherlett  choice  plants,  amongst  which  is 
an  admirable  speciaian  of  C.  Uorganis,  with  most  of  the  Vettcbian 
hybrids  as  well  as  those  from  other  raisers. 

DHNDBOBIUH  NOBILB  03  HSATHFIELDIAHUIL 
Amongst  several  handsome  varieties  of  D.  nobile  now  flowering  at 
^tl«atham  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  named  above,  of  which 
Mr.  Ueason*  has  a  strong  plant  with  richly  coloured  flowers.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  vurlety  (fi^.  29)  is  in  the  petals  being  coloured 
precisely  tbe  lame  as  the  Up — ^namely,  a  rich  velvety  purple,  the  tint 
extending  more  than  half  the  length.  When  the  lip  U  bent  back  the 
flower  appears  to  be  In  six  divisions,  the  three  outer  (eepaU)  narrow  and 
tbe  three  Inner  broader,  and  celourcd  (petais  and  lip)  like  regular 
flowars  of  the  Lily  and  allied  families.  Last  August,  when  visiting 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  I  called  at  Heathfleld  House,  Qateshead.  the  real- 
di^nce  of  Theodore  Lange,  Esq.,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  Methven,  gave  tbe 
following  information  respecting  the  origin  of  tbe  plant  : — "  It  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  at  HeathSeld  from  seed  obtained  by  crossing  D.  nobile 


with  D.  Falconeri,  and  the  flrst  plant  flowered  about  1661.  In  1863 
some  plants  were  exchanged  with  Mr.  Coobqo'i  of  Wylam.<)n-T>ne, 
amongst  them  being  one  of  the  hybrid."  This  flowered  at  O.ihwooil  i« 
183.).  ami  was  shown  at  .South  Kensin.ton  on  Mureh  10th  of  that  year 
under  the  name  of  D.  nobilisiimum.  Flowers  were  s'^nt  to  Prof. 
Ueichcnbacb,  but  through  some  mis uudcrata riling  he  nameil  it  D.  nobile 
Cookeonianum,  but  he  hks  since  subNtituted  the  (iilc  Heathflcldianum  as^ 
beine  more  appropri;itc.  Last  month  both  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
H.  i\.  Pollelt  exhibited  plants  at  South  Kensinpt.m  t  r  which  cert! Scales 
were  awardeil,  and  at  (he  last  raep'ing  (Min-h  13  h)  a  very  strong  plant 
was  shown  by  Mr,  Perkins  from  the  Oreenlan  I  Gar  lens  Henley  or 
Thamei,  when  a  cultural  .Jommendation  nas  aw  r  le  1  for  it  Another 
pcculiarvarielyof  somewhat  similar  style — tr    D  nsbile  Tollianum  has 


rjg.  »-I>eiidruMmn  nobUe  O  okB^I■DnIn  o.-  HollilletilluiiiB. 
the  colouring  mure  omftned  to  the  marj^ins  of  the  petals.     A  variety  of 
D.  nobile.  also  in  flower  at  Tbt  Woodlands,  is  named  Herbert ianum,  and 
tn  the  richness  of  its  colour  it  is  almost  equal  to  the 

L^UA  ELB3ANa. 
A  grand  collection  of  Lslias  and  Cattleyas  hss  been  formed,  and 
some  four  or  flve  large  houses  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  them. 
Liclia  riegans  is  another  Streatham  specialty,  llome  fifty  or  sixty ' 
plants  of  the  best  varieties  ypt  introduced  are  grown,  including  sa^h 
named  forms  as  Cynanthns,  m;lcpt!ia,praaiata,and  Measuresiana.  Some  , 
recently  imported  plants  of  L.  elegans  have  flowered  this  season,  and 
amongst  them  are  several  very  beautiful  forms.  One  of  these  was  found 
by  a  collector  in  his  wanderings,  and  wan  so  much  finer  than  any  hitherto 
soen  that  he  named  It  "  King  of  the  WooiU."  Shortly  after,  another  . 
still  snperlor  form  wm  discovered,  which  was  named  "  King  of  all  tbo 
Woods  ;  "  and  a  third,  "  King  of  all  the  Kings."  If  my  memory  serves 
me  rightly  It  is  one  of  these  that  has  received  tbe  name  Tautziana — st ' 
least,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  flower  of  this,  which,  both  In  size  ■ 
and  colour,  surpassed  any  I  have  seen  before.  From  tip  to  tip  of  the 
petals  tt  measured  6]  inches,  the  petals  being  dark  rose  in  colour,  and 
1|  inch  in  diameter,  tbe  sepals  of  a  rosy  bronze  hue.  Thelip  wtaveiy 
handsome,  2^  Itches  across,  dark  crimson  and  rich  magenta.  There  \a 
something  peculiarly  noble  about  Lielia  elegant  and  its  varieties,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Mr.  Measures  Is  so  proud  of  them.  ., 

OCEWQYNE  CBI3TATA  ALBA,  " 

Ccelogyne  cristata,  with  its  varieties  maxima,  Lemonlana,  and  the 
Chatsworth  form,  flil  one  house,  and  between  oOO  anri  600  racemea  have  , 
been  expanded  during  the  past  and  present  months.  Conspicuoos^ 
amongst  these,  however,  is  a  large  specimen  ot  tbe  scarce  and  valuable 
C.'Cristata  alba,  which  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  In  the  kingdom.  > 
It  has  forty-seven  growths,  and  has  had  thirty-twu  racemes  of  three'; 
to  six  pure  white  flowers  each,  which  were  unly  allowed  to  fully  expand 
trhen  they  were  cut  off.  as  the  strain  was  a  heavy  one  upon  the  plant's 
resoorcea.  Some  idea  of  tbe  progKas  tbe  plant  has  made  can  be  gathered '. 
from  tiie  tact  that  two  years  ago  it  bait  only  fourteen  growth*.  / 

Much  more  remains  to  he  said  respecting  the  Woodlands  Orchiils  ; . 
but  it  must  be  added  that  their  condition  throughout  the  whole  collc;- 
lion  proves  the  gardener,  Mr.  B.  C.  Frassr,  to  be  not  only  a  skilful  culH-  ' 
vator,but  one  who  takes  n  ileep  personal  interest  in  the  plants  under  his 
char^.^L.  Castle.  t 

LACHENALIAS. 
1  WAS  very  giad  to  see  a  few  lines  in  favour  of  the  more  extendeil 
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however,  Btronglj'  emphasise  the  value  of  L.  Kelsoni  abore  alt  otbers  I 
kiuivr.  Its  fine  robost  habit,  deep  green  leaves,  and  free-Qowering 
qualitlsB,  added  to  its  easy  coltnre  and  freedom  from  insects,  make  it 
most  lavaiaabie.  The  Btrongest  bulbs  thron  several  spikes  of  bloom 
■imnltaaeouBly.  I  have  had  as  manj  as  nine  from  one  tstj  strong  bulb  ; 
each  spike  beara  from  nine  to  twenty-four  bells.  I  have  flowered 
L.  aorea  and  L.  qoadrlcolor,  and  although  very  pretty  in  their  way  they 
seem  to  require  more  nursing  with  much  less  returns  than  L.  Nelaoni. 

I  ha»e  grown  for  several  years  the  following  varieties: — L.  stolon  i- 
tet%,  L.  DDstulata,  and  L.  rublda,  but  had  not  been  able  to  ftower  them. 
1  find  the  last  named  to  be  quite  hardy.  Having  tamed  out  a  pot  of 
bnlbslast  summer  on  a  north  border  I  see  they  have  already  poshed  up 
about  2  inches,  and  that  in  spite  of  snow  and  frost.  I  have  had  pendula 
stand  for  one  or  two  years  under  a  south  wall,  and  although  it  will  live 
it  will  not  thrive,  I  should  think  your  correspondent,  "  X.  H.,"  or  any 
one  who  may  have  snccessf  ully  flowered  the  varieties  I  have  failed  with, 
if  they  would  kindly  detail  their  method  of  culture  In  these  columns 
I  feel  sure  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  many  besides  — 
T.  WlHKWOBTB, 


EVKNTS  OF  TBE  Week. — Altlioagh  the  weather  la  not  very  sug- 
gestive of  spring,  the  shows  have  commenced,  and  during  the  week  from 
the  22nd  to  the  28th  inst.  four  will  beheld.  There  ia  one  at  Shrewsbury 
to-day  (TbDisday),  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  and^at  Qla^ow 
on  Wednesday.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  first 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  on  .Tuesday, 
the  2Ttb  inst..  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  readllj  reached  from  Victoria 
or  St.  James'  Park  Stations  on  the  District  Railwry,  or  by  'bus  from  the 
city.  The  iSocicty's  supporters  should  make  a  special  effort  to  lender 
the  meeting  au  attractive  one. 

The  WBiTHEB  IN  LosDOs.— The  day  of  ourprevioua  issue- 
Thursday  the  15th  iOBt. — was  milil  and  spring-Hke  ;  but  since  then  a 
biting  north-easterly  wind  has  prevailed,  with  driziljng  snow  on  most 
days,  but  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  groaod  until  Monday  night,  and 
thero  was  a  depth  of  abont  3  inches  on  Tnesday  morning. 

The    Wbatueb    in   the  Nobth. — "  B.   D,"  writes  :— "  The 

oonntrj  from  Aberdeen  southwards  was  in  the  middle  of  last  week 
visited  by  a  snowstorm  of  great  severity.  Nowhere  was  the  general 
depth  very  great,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  but  the  drifting  was  unusually 
heavy.  Everywhere  country  reads  were,  and  in  many  places  still  are, 
blocked  up.  schools  closed,  and  comniuiiicalioa  generally  suspended. 
6°  frost  occurred  last  night  (IWh),  12°  and  17°  on  the  two  preccdiiig. 
The  present  storm,  except  that  the  frost  is  not  so  intense,  bears  in  its 
character  and  progress  so  far  a  great  likeness  to  that  which  we  had  four 
days  earlier  last  ye^r." 

THB  nsual  monthly  dinner  o[  the  Hokticultubal  Club  took 

place  on  Tuesday  the  13th  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  Mr.  John  Lee  In  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Dr.  Hogg,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Messrs,  Llewelyn,  Crowley,  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Ball,  H.  J.  Pearson,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  L.  Consens,  Geo.  Paul,  4:e. 
The  discussion  was  opene.1  by  Mr.  T,  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  who  gave  an 
Interesting  account  of  Sikkim  Rhododeadrons  in  South  Wales,  and 
detailed  many  ot  the  cil)erLmeuts  which  he  is  carrying  oat.  As  this 
was  given  from  notes  we  are  sorry  to  bo  unable  to  reproduce  his  most 
interesting  remarks.  A  discussion  took  place  afterwards,  which  was 
joined  In  b;  Dr.  Hogg,  Messrs.  Paul,  ^'eicch.  Ball,  and  others. 

Wb  have  receiveil  the  report  and  balance-sheet  'of  the  UNITED 

HOBTICVLTUBAL  iSD  ItENBi-iT  SociBTV,  and  gladly  record  the  ex- 
pression  of  our  belief  that  this  excellent  institution  is  in  a  safe,  sound, 
and  flourishing  state.  Members  and  funds  are  increasing,  and  the 
amount  now  invested  in  consols  is  £4000.  Mr-  \V.  Collins,  5,  Martinhoe 
Terrace,  Mariiudale  Road,  Balham,  I.endon^  S.W.,  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

A  BDfl- COMMITTEE  of  the  (JAHDESBBa'  Obphan  Fokd,  Con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Deal  (chairman),  Barron,  Dean,  Hcrbst,  Richards, 
Koapcil,  Wright,  and  Wynne,  was  licld  on  Friday  night  last  for  making 
arrangements  for  the  first  electi.iB  of  candidates  and  enniversary  dinner 


on  July  13th,  and  their  reoommendations  will  be  considered  by  Uw 
General  Committee  on  Friday  night,  the  23rd  Inst.  Applications  of 
candidates  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  shoald  reach  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  April  23rd. 


"  E.  J."sendBnaafew  flowers  of  NABCissira  pallidub  p: 

to  showthevariation  in  ske  and  colour.  Some  are  as  small  as  the  minor 
variety  of  N,  pseudo-Narctoos,  while  others  approach  the  major  forms 
in  sire.  The  colour  ranges  from  nearly  white  to  a  clear  yellow,  the 
crown  being  much  darter  than  the  perianth  in  some  cases.  All  are 
pretty,  delicate,  and  valuable  so  early  In  the  seaaon. 

Os  March  13th  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 

OnCHABD  HODSE  to  the  Birmingham  >nd  Midland  Countiee 
Qaideners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association.  A  largo  audience  wm 
assembled,  and  the  lecturer  was  warmly  thanked  at  the  close  of  hil 
addiesa.    We  shaU  publish  the  lecture  letened  to  in  an  early  isane. 

We  learn  that  M^oa.  W.  Paul  li.  Sou  have  a  flne  display  (A 

Cakblliab  is  Fw)wbb  at  Walthah  Cbobb  this  seasou,  and  they 
will  be  at  their  best  in  a  few  days. 

Special   displays  of    HifACiNTHS,   Tulips,  a»d   Flobal 

Plants  are  also  provided  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelse*,  Cutbnsh 
and  Sod,  Highgate,  and  by  Mr.  B.  B,  Williams  at  Upper  Holloway. 

Pbebentatioh  to    Mb.  John  Lazesbt.— a  correspondent 

sends  the  following  paragraph—"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Society 
of  York  FlorUts,  held  at  the  "  Golden  Lion  Hotel,"  Church  Street,  last 
week,  Mr.  John  Lazenby,  the  Secretary,  was  the  recipient  of  a  very  pleaaiug 
token  of  esteem  and  good  wUi.  Mr.  G,  Cowper,  who  presided,  made 
the  presentation  in  felicitoos  terms.  He  reviewed  the  long  hiatoiy 
of  the  Society,  and  alluded  to  the  groat  services  which  Mr.  Laienby  had 
rendered  when  its  usefulness  was  very  gieftt.  Mr.  J.  Bobinson,  Hr.  G. 
Hanton,  Mr.  J.  Hume,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  and  othen 
added  complimentary  eipresslons  to  those  uttered  by  the  Cbalrmaii, 
after  which  the  testlmonUd,  consistlne  of  a  puree  of  gohl,  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Laienby,  who  suitably  acknowledged  this  Undly  tecognitioa  of 
his  services.  A  vole  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bodwell  and  Mr.  Burton,  the  Hon* 
Secretaries,  and  the  presentation  Committee,  terminated  a  very  gratify* 
ing  Incident," 

AccOMPAHTiHO   the  schedule  of   the  Natiokai.  Aubicdla 

AND   PBIMDLA  and   NATIONAL   CABNATION  AND   PlCOTEB  SOCIETIES 

(Southebn  Sections),  we  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas  the 
note  appended  :— -'  It  has  again  been  decided  to  hold  the  eikibitions  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  owing,  however,  to 
the  transition  state  of  that  Society,  the  Council  are  unable  to  vote  the 
usual  grant  of  £15  to  each  Society  as  heretofore.  Under  these  attend 
conditions,  the  Committee  trust  that  membeia  and  friends  will  try  to 
make  good  this  amount.  By  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  an  eztn  sum 
was  collected  last  year  as  a  JnbUee  gift.  It  was  under  coneideration  to 
expend  this  sum  in  preparing  cards  for  certificates  on  a  new  and 
original  design,  a  sketch  for  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Slocombe  ;  nnder  the  altered  financial  conditions,  however ,  it  has  been 
decided  to  postpone  the  preparation  of  certiflcate  cards.  The  Committee 
suggest  that  it  each  meml^r  of  either  Society  would  obtain  another  by 
personal  solicitation,  a  great  success  for  the  enauiug  year  would  be 
assured."  The  National  Aaricula  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Ball, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  on  April  24tb ;  and  the  National  Carna- 
tion Show  on  July  24th,  in  the  same  place. 

Mb.  C.  Page,  The  Gardens,   Fern   Lodge,   Bracknell,  Berks, 

writes  respecting  Gebuah  Iuises  pob  Fobcino.  as  followE  :— "  1 
doubt  if  many  rewlers  of  the  Journal  are  aware  that  these  force  readily. 
When  calling  on  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miaa  J.  D.  Smith,  King's  Bide, 
Ascot,  a  short  time  ago,  1  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  several  fine 
clumps  in  flower  ;  also  small  pieces  in  48  and  32-size  po's,  carrying  four 
and  five  Sowers.  Mr.  Lane  informed  me  that  they  were  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  about  a  month  previous,  potted  at  once,  and  stood  In  an 
early  vinery.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  flowers  to  equal  them  foe 
specimen  glasses,  as  their  quaint  shape  and  beautiful  colours  are  then 
shown  to  advantage.  I  wonder  they  have  not  found  favour  with  market 
growers." 

The   second   exhibition  of    the    Bolton   Cubysanthemch 

society  will  be  held  in  Ibe  Albert  Halt,  Bolton,  on  November  23rd  and 
24tli  this  year.    The  result  of  the  flr;^  show  Inst  ycnr  is  a  balance  of 
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over  £15  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and  this  has  induced  them  to  increase 
the  prizes  and  extend  the  classes.  Ths  Hon.  Secretaries  are  Messrs. 
J.  Sefton  and  J.  Hicks. 

Cement   for  Gabden  Vase. — A  correspondent  thinks  the 

following  extracts  from  a  London  evening  paper  (the  Echo)  may  be 
Berviceable  to  "  A.  P.  :»•— l,  Isinglass  1  oz.,  distaied  water  6  ozs. ;  boil  to 
3  ozs.  and  add  1^  oz.  of  rectified  spirit ;  boil  for  a  minute  or  two,  strain, 
and  add,  while  hot,  first  half  an  ounce  of  a  milky  emulsion  of  ammoniac, 
and  then  5  drachms  of  tinct;yire  of  mostic.  This  is  a  splendid  cement. 
2,  Dissolve  quarter  ounce  of  best  isinglass  in  1  oz.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Apply  to  the  edges,  letting  each  set  for  a  few  days  before  uniting  the 
whole. 

GABDENiNa  Appointment. — Mr,  H.  Bogers,  gardener  to  Sidney 

Lawrence,  Ksq.,  Clapham  Park,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Mill 
as  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

The  Maidenhead  Hobticultubal  Society  will  hold  their 

tenth  annual  Show  in  the  grounds  of  Braywick  Lodge  on  Thursday, 
August  15th,  this  year.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  O.  King,  Ray  Park 
Cottage,  Maidenhead. 

Mb.  W.  Mowbbay,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 

Tille,  in  sending  us  from  Fulmer  Oaidens  a  number  of  Cinebabia 
blooms,  writes : — ^**  The  plants  are  in  32-size  pots,  some  of  the  heads  of 
flowers  being  20  inches  across.  They  have  been  grown  in  a  pit,  not  a 
house,  and  I  hope  the  flowers  will  arrive  in  good  order.'*  The  blooms 
are  among  the  flnest  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  some  of  them  exceeding 
3  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  florets  overlapping  to  the  extremities. 
The  colours  are  also  varied  and  good.  Mr.  Mowbray  is  to  be  compli- 
mented both  on  his  culture  of  the  plants  and  method  of  packing  the 
flovrers.  A  box,  2^  inches  deep,  was  nearly  filled  with  close  wet  moss 
and  the  blooms  affixed  in  it.  They  arrived  as  fresh  as  when  cut.  When 
Cineraria  flowers  are  placed  in  a  box  without  any  packing  material,  or 
are  Bunoanded  with  dry  cotton  wool,  they  almost  invariably  arrive  in  a 
crushed  and  withered  state.  Mr.  Mowbray  is  not  a  vendor  of  seed.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Brown  has  also  sent  us  some  good  blooms,  but  not  equal  to  those 
above  mentioned. 

The  schedule  of  the  Kingston  'And  Subbiton  Chbysan- 

THEMUM  Society  for  the  pre^nt  year  gives  the  date  of  the  twelfth 
Show  as  already  announced  (Nov.  6th  and  7th).  A  fifth  champion 
challenge  vase,  value  25  guineas,  is  offered  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  previous  ones,  and  the  usual  classes  with  liberal  prizes  are  also 
provided.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
receipts,  owing  chiefiy  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  but  the  expenses 
are  moderate,  though  one  item  is  rather  alarming — ^namely,  *^  Judges' 
fees,  dinners,  and  refreshments,  £15  lis.  lid.,"  which  would  appear  as 
if  the  five  Judges  had  very  remarkable  appetites  or  were  regaled  in  a 
sumptuous  manner.  Probably,  however,  they  receive  some  assistance  in 
the  latter  portion  of  their  duties.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  G.  Wood- 
gate,  Warren  House  Gardens,  Kingston  Hill. 

The  Ancient  Society  op  Yobk  Flobists  will  hold  their 

annual  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition 
Building,  York,  on  November  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  this  year,  and  a 
comprehensive  schedule  ban  been  drawn  up,  comprising  two  silver  cups 
amongst  the  first  prizes.  Mr.  John  Lazenby,  8,  Spurriergate,  York,  is  the 
Secretary.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Committee  should  have  so  fixed 
their  dates  as  to  include  the  opening  day  (Nov.  16th)  of  the  National 
Society's  provincial  Show  at  Sheffield,  especially  as  the  dates  of  the 
latter  have  been  announced  for  a  considerable  time.  Very  little  care 
seems  to  be  exercised  in  some  cases  to  avoid  the  clashing  of  shows,  which 
is  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  all  Societies  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  

FRUIT  AT  THE  NEWCASTLE  SHOW. 

When  reading  Mr.  GK)odacre's  last  contribution  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, together  with  that  from  *^  One  of  the  Judges,"  I  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  someone  must  have  played  a  practical  joke  upon  Mr. 
Goodacre.  I  am  surprised  at  his  eredulity  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
All  through  this  discussion  he  has  taken  care  to  exclude  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  a^ntee  from  the  show,  and  was  relying  entirely  upon  informa- 
tion supplied  to  him  by  an  irresponsible  party.  Twice  I  have  pointedly 
challenged  the  truthfulness  of  his  assertions.  Instead  of  meeting  my 
challenge  in  a  fair  and  straii^htforward  manner  he  persists  in  plunging 
deeper  fiito  the  mire,  and  declared  the  first  prize  collection  contained 


"  one  dish  or  peck  of  Tomatoes  [a  statement  corrected  last  week],  one  of 
nnnpe  Citrons,  six  dishes  of  unripe  Pears,  seven  dishes  of  unripe  Apples 
(mostly  culinary  varieties),  two  dishes  of  unripe  Plums."  I  unre- 
servedly say  there  is  no  truth  in  these  allegations.  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  his  comments  upon  the  Citrons,  Apples,  and  Pears  in 
the  second  prize  collection.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Goodacre  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  so-called  **  culinary  varieties,"  such  as  Cellini,  Lord 
Suffield,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Peasegood*s  Nonesuch  when  grown  under 
glass  are  indeed  excellent  dessert  Apples.  I  believe  that  all  those  ex- 
hibited from  Lambton  Castle  and  Hutton  Hall  were  orchard-house- 
grown  fruit. 

I  am  asked  if  I  '^  can  get  a  couple  of  conscientious,  disinterested, 
practical  gardeners  to  say  in  plain  Engrlish  that  the  awards  were  justly 
made  and  in  accordance  with  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the  schedule.** 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  so  doing,  and  therefore  name  Mr.  Lewis  Castle 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  these  gentlemen  will  in  every  way  fulfil  the 
desired  conditions,  and  their  opinion  will  command  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  almost  every  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  They 
were  both  at  the  exhibition,  and  to  my  knowledge  spent  considerable 
time  in  thoroughly  examining  these  Jubilee  collections.  Mr.  Goodacre 
can  appeal  to  them  if  he  likes. 

As  Mr.  Goodacre  has  not  correctly  quoted  the  stipulated  conditions 
for  the  Jubilee  prize,  I  herewith  enclose  the  printed  form  as  issued  by 
the  Society.  If  Mr.  Goodacre  is  really  in  ignorance  as  to  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  officiated  as  Judges  he  can  easily  obtain  this  in- 
formation from  the  Secretary  at  Newcastle.  Assuming  that  Messrs. 
Castle  and  Molyneux  will  act  as  referees,  I  would  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Goodacre's  questions  beg  to  submit  the  following : — 

Ist,  Did  Mr.  Goodacre,  as  he  alleges,  exhibit  in  his  collection  eight 
distinct  varieties  of  ripe  Pears  (see  page  132)  ? 

2nd,  Did  he  exhibit  a  dish  of  ripe  Doyenn^  d*Hiver  1 

3rd,  Was  one-half  of  his  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  a  fit  state  to 
put  on  an  exhibition  table  1 — ^An  Old  Hand. 


Undeb  this  heading  a  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  collection  of  fruit  from  this  garden  has 
had  a  large  share  of  attention  and  some  condemnation  from  Mr.  Good- 
acre.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  take  part  in  such  discussions,  especially  where 
the  attack  is  made  by  an  interested  and  disappointed  exlubitor.  In  all 
my  exhibition  career  I  have  endeavoured  to  stage  produce  that  could 
spe^  for  itself  and  stand  criticism,  and  when  defeated,  as  I  have  been, 
and  expect  to  be  again,  I  have  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  jnd?^ 
without  protest.  I  would  have  refrained  from  saying  anything  in  this 
case,  especially  when  having  to  speak  as  to  the  merits  of  one's  own  pro- 
ductions, which  is  better  done  by  impartial  persons,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  turn  the  discussion  has  taken  and  the  remarks  Mr.  Gkx)dacre  has 
made,  which  exceed  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism.  As  far  as  these  re- 
marks refer  to  the  premier  collection  of  fruit  they  are,  to  speak  plainly, 
inaccurate  and  misleading,  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  refuted 
by  "  Old  Hand,"  yet  they  are  still  reiterated  by  your  correspondent.  I 
feel  I  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  your  readers  in  giving  not  only  a  flat 
and  final  denial  to  these  assertions,  but  in  placing  some  facts  and  par- 
ticulars before  them  regarding  ibe  fruit  in  question. 

Here  is  the  sweeping  assertion  Mr.  Goodacre  makes,  *'  Yet  we  find  the 
first  prize  awarded  to  a  collection  not  only  deficient  in  the  stipulated 
dishes,  but  containing  at  least  one-third  of  unripe  coarse  fruits  and  some 
dishes  that  never  would  be  fit  for  the  table,  as  the  following  particulars 
will  show— first,  one  dish  or  peck  of  Tomatoes."  I  had  not  one  in  my 
collection,  and  never  showed  such  as  a  dish  of  fruit  in  my  exhibition 
career.  "Second,  one  of  unripe  Citrons."  These  were  gathered,  or 
rather  allowed  to  fall  into  a  net  about  three  months  before  the  Show, 
and  were  kept  under  belWlasses  in  a  cool  fruit  room,  as  my  only  fear 
was  whether  I  could  keep  them,  but  they  turned  out  a  beautiful  golden 
colour,  of  great  size.  Lemons  were  gathered  in  a  similar  fashion,  and 
turned  out  perfectly  ripe.  The  Pears  were  Beurr<i  Diel,  Durondeau, 
Beurr^  Giffard,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Brockworth  Park,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Marie  Louise.  The  first  was  grown 
in  a  Peach  house  started  in  January,  and  the  six  fruits  weighed  117  ozs. 
The  Apples  were  White  Calville,  Cellini,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord 
Suffield,  Jeflferson,  Ringer,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin, 
"  Plums,**  to  use  the  words  of  your  able  reporter  in  the  Journal,  "  werer 
fine.**  Mr.  Castle  can  also  vouch  for  seeing  the  Citrons  in  our  froit 
room.  Mr.  Goodacre,  in  a  former  communication,  mentioned  my  showing 
Wanier's  King,  which  is  untrue.  My  collection  was  not  deficient  in  a 
single  dish,  as  mentioned  in  the  schedule  ;  nor  short  or  above  the  quantity 
where  stipulated,  and  every  dish  was  ripe  and  fit  for  the  table.  ^  These 
are  facts  your  readers  can  place  against  the  assertions  of  our  critic,  who 
has  the  audacity  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  collection  of  fruit  which  he 
never  saw. 

My  greatest  difficulty  was  not  in  getting  the  fruit  ripe  but  in  keeping 
it,  and  for  thirty  dayo  we  had  both  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  placed 
away  in  an  underground  ice-house,  and  I  lost  some  dishes  of  early 
Pears.  All  the  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  shown  by  me  were  grown 
under  glass,  the  trees  were  brought  into  heat  at  various  times  from  the 
month  of  January,  and  grown  in  temperatures  varying  from  that  of  a 
cold  pit  to  a  Pine  stove  to  suit  the  late  and  early  varieties.  I  have 
under  glass  eighty- 'ive  varieties  of  Apples  and  sixty-seven  of  Pears  in 
pots,  besides  an  orchard  house  324  feet  long  full  of  the  finest  varieties 
planted  out  and  grown  as  cordons.  Outdoor  fruit  cannot  compete  with 
the  produce  of  such  trees,  especially  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
Show  was  held.    I  could  have  placed  twenty  dishes  each  of  Pears  and 
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Apples  rif*e  on  the  table  at  the  time  without  a  speck  or  spot.  If  Mr. 
Goodacre  intended  friffbtening  ua  northerners  he  ought  to  have  brought 
something  different  from  the  samples  he  sent,  which  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  gardenen  at  the  Jubilee  Exhibition.  After  all,  I 
think  Mr.  Goodacre  bM  been  yery  fortunate,  for  had  any  flaw  or  error 
been  found  in  either  the  first  or  second  collection  sufficient  to  disqualify 
them,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  "  One  of  the  Judges  "  that  his 
collection  would  have  remained  where  it  was  -  third.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
shewed  a  remarkably  fine  collection,  and  I  should  not  have  quarrelled 
with  him  had  he  been  placed  equal,  although  he  agreed  that  the  Judges 
were  right. — J.  Hunteb,  Lamhton  Gardens. 


PxBHAPS  I  may  state  in  a  few  lines  how  the  controversy  initiated 
by  Mr.  Goodacr  j  strikes  an  outsider  who  is  unacquainted  with  any  one 
of  the  exhibitf'rs,  judges,  or  even  attendants  at  the  above  Show.  If  the 
schedule  stated  that  the  dishes  of  fruit  were  to  consist  of  ripe  fruit  and 
a  certain  number  of  dishes  of  each  kind,  then  1  say  if  the  fruit  was  not 
all  ripe  and  the  number  of  dishes  of  each  variety  as  per  schedule  in  the 
competing  exhibits,'  no  prize  should  be  awarded  to  any  exhibitor 
who  failed  in  either  of  these  respects.  If  the  rules  of  a  schedule  are 
not  adhered  to  whjhl:  is  the  good  of  any  rules  ?  I  have  not  yet  seen 
it  fairly  proved  that  any  one  of  the  three  exhibits  consisted  of  all  ripe 
fruit  and  the  numbers  of  dishes  as  per  schedule. 

I  must  add  I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Goodacre  in  his  complaint  of 
(Contributions  on  controversial  subjects  not  being  signetl  by  the  writer's 
proper  name.  If  a  man  has  the  coui-age  of  his  own  opinions  and 
attacks  -another  let  him  sign  his  name  in  proper  English  fashion. — 
H.  S.  Easty. 

PEACH  TREES  CASTING  THEIR  BUDS. 

(•  Pxach' trees  casting  their  buds  is  rather  more  prevalent  this  year 
than  usual,  especially  in  early  houses  and  with  large>flowered  varieties, 
«uch  as  Hale's  Early,  Barrington,  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  I  am  inclined 
to  accept  Mr.  Barker's  theory  as  the  correct  one,  and  the  remedies  he 
-advocates  are  the  most  feasible  that  I  have  yet  heard.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  dis'X)ver  the  cause,  and  have  obse^ed  that  the  long  time  our  early 
Peaches  remain  dormant  during  thd  hottest  period  of  the  whole  year 
dries  up  the  buds  rather  than  ripens  them.  For  instances  last  year  we 
had  a  Grosse  Mignonne,  from  which  all  the  fruit  was  gathered  by  the 
end  of  May  ;  and  although  the  tree  was  well  attended  to  it  was  leafless 
by  the  middle  of  August.  The  buds  began  fallinar  in  October,  and  by 
(pruning  time  some  of  the  wood  had  scarcely  a  bud  left.  This  wood,  as 
might  be  etpected,  was  nearly  as  hard  as  ebony  to  cut ;  the  centre  was 
-fhe  colour  of  mahogany,  while  the  bark  was  very  thin,  but  quite  healthy. 
This  tree  is  now  swelling  as  good  a  crop  of  fruits  as  we  can  desire.  Any 
excessive  fluctuations  of  temperature  after  the  buds  commence  swelling 
will  cause  them  to  fall  as  witn  unheated  houses  in  the  spring. 

I  have  noticed  where  trees  once  lose  their  buds  they  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  continue  doing  so,  especially  if  left  in  the  same  position,  and 
«>metimes  I  think  the  stock  has  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  only 
seen  one  instance  that  I  remember  of  outside  trees  casting  buds,  and 
this  was  a  standard  Wal burton  Admirable,  a  parently  in  perfect  health. 
But  whether  they  shed  their  buds  or  not,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  lift  the  trees  and  add  a  little  fresh  loam  to  the  roots ;  but 
when  is  the  beet  time  to  do  this?  I  have  lifted  trees  in  June  with  faiir 
success.  By  keeping  the  house  close,  denselv  shaded,  and  heavily 
syringed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  gradually  admitting  air  and  sun,  by 
the  end  of  a  month  th^y  are  all  right,  and  any  little  top  growth  they 
make  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time. 

I  also  believe  ft  is  an  advantage  to  thin  the  buds  when  they  begin 
swelliug,  especially  the  large-bloomed  sorts.  In  very  light  soils  I  believe  a 
little  salt  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  this  must  be  done  constantly 
and  after  the  fruit  has  stoned.  But  a  long  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
Peach  culture,  and  viev^-s  exchansed  with  advantage. — J.  H.  Goodacbe. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  case  of  early  Peach  trees  losing  their 
buds  in  showers  at  the  time  the  trees  commence  growtb,  they  may  have 
been  injured  by  excessive  heat,  say  the  hot  scorching  sun  together  with 
a  dry  parching  atmosphere  ?  I  incline  to  think  that  the  mischief  is  done 
at  some  time  previous  to  starting  them  into  growth  or  during  their  rest- 
ing period.  With  early  forced  trees  this  evil  is  most  marked,  the  buds 
being  more  or  less  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  during  the 
hottest  part  of  summer,  and  probably  the  most  forward  may  be  the  first 
to  suffer.  We  never  had  better  bloom  than  that  of  this  year.  The 
earliest  trees  were  covered  with  strong  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of 
starting  scarcely  a  single  bud  fell.  I  may  say  that  in  addition  to  our  usual 
])ractice  hst  year — viz.,  supplying  the  roots  with  abundance  of  water 
and  givine  the  trees  a  daily  bath — during  the  intense,  heat  we  never 
allowed  the  house  to  become  parchingly  dry,  the  evaporation  pans 
too  were  kept  filled,  and  this  practice  will  be  extensively  carried  out 
with  us  fjr  the  future.  I  may  further  state  that  although  the  same 
trees  the  previous  season  seem  to  be  in  better  condition  the  shoots 
browned  and  better  ripened,  we  lost  many  buds,  and  on  cutting  several 
in  halves  I  found  the  centre  to  be  quite  black  as  if  they  had  been 
damaged  for  some  months  previous,  and  not  unlike  a  burn.— H.  Mabk- 
HAH,  Meri'wtrtk  Qutle, 


planted  in  fresh  soil,  others  root-pruned,  putting  back  the  old  soil  but 
well  beaten  to  make  it  firm  ;  others  were  top-dressed  with  strong 
manure.  The  buds  fell  from  all  alike.  In  previous  seasons  I  only 
used  fire  heat  to  keep  out  frost,  because  plants  were  wintered  in  the 
house,  but  this  year  they  have  set  their  fruit  well  owing  to  the  fact 
that  fire  heat  was  employed  continually  from  the  time  the  buds  were 
seen  to  be  swelling.  The  trees  were  well  syringivi  twice  a  day 
until  the  flowers  expanded.  After  they  were  set  the  syringe  was  again 
employed  and  fire  heat  kept  at  55**.— David  Jokes,  HarUheath, 
Mold,  

RECLAIMING  SANDBANKS. 

Could  you  find  room  in  the  Journal  for  this  note  in  reference  to 
reclaiming  sandbanks  1  The  plant  referred  to  as  Ammophila  arundin* 
aoea  is  identical  with  Mr.  Moorman's  plant.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Psamma  arenaria  and  Arundo  arenaria  ;  its  English  name  is 
Sea  Mat  Grass.  Local  English  names,  as  a  rule,  are  very  misleading,  but 
Mr.  Moorman's  name  is  rather  appropriate,  for  the  spiked  panicle  some- 
what resemble  an  ear  of  Wheat,  and  its  running  roots,  hence  Bind  wheat, 
it  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southport  as  Star  Grass,  and  I  have 
seen  notices  cautioning  persons  against  pulling  this  Grass.  The  leaves 
are  not  round  as  they  appear  to  be,  but  are  involute— that  is,  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards,  thus  giving  them  a  Bush-like  appear- 
ance. The  plants  are  commonly  planted  about  Southport,  as  I  nave 
seen  years  ago,  and  Loudon  in  "  Eucyclopssdia  of  Plants,"  says  it  has  a 
strong  creeping  root  with  many  tubers  at  the  joints  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  in 
planted  and  encouraged  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to  aid  in  fixing  the  sand 
against  the  action  of  the  wind  and  tide,  which  it  efEects  in  a  surprising 
manner.  The  Marrum,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  of  so  much  .imnort- 
ance  that  there  are  severe  laws  to  prohibit  its  being  destroyed.^  :Mo^ 
are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  as  thatch.  \.'i.^-^ 

I  should  think  that  Mr.  Moorman's  informant  about  its  having  been 
imported  from  Holland  must  have  been  wrong,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  sandy  coast  of  any  extent  in  Britain  where  this  plant  does  not 
CTow,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  its  glory  all  along  the  Welsh  coast  from. 
Chester  to  Aberystwyth,  and  northerly  from  Liverpool  into  Westmore-. 
land,  and  I  daresay  following  right  into  Scotland,  for  I  have  seen  it 
abundantly  on  the  sands  of  Barry,  near  Dundee  ;  then,  again,  on  the  east 
coast  at  Hartlepool,  Hull,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  grows  abundantly, 
on  the  Lincolnshire  ooast ;  then  we  come  on  the  Norfolk  coast  before 
mentioned,  and  if  a  native  of  Italy,  and  introduced  into  Britain  by  a 
local  farmer,  it  certainly  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago.  ..-^^ 

There  are  also  other  plants  that  act  the  same  way,  but  probably  tti* 
a  less  degree,  such  as  Carex  arenaria  and  Elymus  arenarius.  The 
Elymus  arenarius  is  a  beautiful  Grass,  rising  to  a  height  of  8  or  4  feet, 
with  broad  glaucous  leaves,  thus  giving  it  a  noble  appearance.  The 
Ammophila  in  general  appearance  is  very  much  like  Lviteum  spartxtun? 
the  Esparto,  or  Spanish  Grass,  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper*  Its  qualities  are,  I  am  informed,  superior  to  common  rags* 
It  u  imported  by  thousands  ef  tons  annually,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Ammophila  should  not  answer  the  same  purpose.— -JAMES  Pebgival.' 


The  following  extract  from  Lindley  and  Moore*s  "  Treasury  of 
Botany  "  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman.  '*  Ammo- 
phila, a  genus  of  Grasses  of  the  tribe  Arundinese,  inhabiting  the  sandy 
seashores  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  extensively 
cultivated  in  many  places,  as  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  and  in 
Holland,  for  preserving  the  sandbanks  which  prevent  the  inroads  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  widely  creeping  and  matted  rnisomes  which  serve  to 
bind  together  the  sandbanks  on  which  it  grows.  The  only  species,' A. 
arundinacea,  or  Psamma  arenaria,  is  variously  called  Maram,  Marram, 
Sea -weed,  or  Sea-Matweed.'*  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  plant  used  by  Mr.  Muir  and  that  observed  on  the 
Sussex  coast. ~T.  S.  '      ^ 


The  Grass  which  grows  on  the  sand  near  Rye  is  Ammophila  arenaria 
or  Psamma  arenaria,  as  it  is  called  in  Hooker,  but  I  rather  imagine  by 
th")  reference  to  a  Rush-like  Grass,  and  by  the  local  name  of  Bindwheat, 
that  Triticum  junceum,  which  almost  invariably  grows  with  and 
amongst  it,  is  conf  useii  with  it.  It  is,  however,  the  root  of  Ammophila 
which  binds  the  sand  together,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  r90ta 
exceed  20  feet  in  length  its  binding  power  will  be  conceived.  As^lie 
states,  it  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  north  coast  of  Afnca[. 
It  has  been  extehsively  planted  in  Norfolk,  the  Hebrides,  round  Calais, 
Egypt,  &c.  It  is  very  doubtful  when  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
but  it  was'^well  known  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  people  destroying  it.  It  is  stated  that 
the  town  of  Hull  owes  its  preservation  from  being  washed  away  to  this 
plant  being  planted  on  the  shores  there.— J.  R.  Neve,  Gampdvn.  Olo9.  s 


Please  permit  me  to  record  my  success  in  securing  a  good  set  of 
fruit  on  Peach  trees  after  three  seasons  of  failure.  Different  treatment 
has  been  given  to  the  trees  every  season.    Some  have  been  lifted  and 


BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Old  inhabitants  of  British  gardens  are  occasionally  brought  into 
notice  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  they  are 
often  quite  as  welcome  as  novelties,  and  sometimes  much  more  beauti- 
ful. Beaumontia  grandiflora  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  these,  for  thoUgti 
it  has  been  grown  in  England  for  about  seventy  years  It  is  seldom  seen 
in  modern  gardens.  Within  the  past  two  years  attention  has  been  twice 
called  to  it  at  Kensington.    On  April  27th,  1886,  Mr.  Ruffett  of  Pan- 
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shanger  Gardens,  Hcrtfard,  eibibiterl  epe^imcns.  for  which  it  flMt-clasB  which  it  has  i^assjd,  and  it  is  ineludeJ  in  the  eame  faoidy,  the  Apoey- 
certificnte  wasaviarleri  by  Ihu  I'lor.il  Committcp;  antl  March  13th  this  nacec.  It  is  of  strong  growth,  \>-\i  of  clioibing  habit,  and  is  usually 
jetir  Mr.  J.  Atining-,  nis^  v- 11  Hoiieo  Qanlcn^,  Wtl  vyn,  nert:;,  .«nt  well-  I   trained  to  the  walls  of  a  stove  or  warn  coaservatory,  where  It  has 


*^ 


;0-BEAirMONr[A  grandifloba. 


iSrowa  ewmples  ot  the  same  plant,  for  wblHi  a  cultuml  commendation  I   plenty  of  sp.we.      The   leaves  are   somewhat    like   those   of    Luculia 

was  adjudged.     From  Iho  latter  specimen  our  engraving  (Qf.  30)  was  graiissima,  but  rather  thicker,  and  dark  green,  6  or  8  inches  long  by 

>prepareil,  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth.    The  flowers  are  boroe  in  terminal  at  axUIarj' 

BeaomontU  graniliflora  [a  a  relative  of  the  genus  Kchites,  uwler  I  corymbs ;  the  corollas  being  about  6  inches  long  and  4  inches  brood  at 
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r  March  »US8* 


the  mouth,  fannel-shaped,  with  five  broad  lobes,  pure  white,  and 
poBsessing  a  strong  fragrance.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Chittagong  in 
India,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1818  to  Messrs.  Whitley  of  Fulham, 
with  whom  it  flowered  1825,  and  it  was  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Register"  for  that  year.  A  compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
plenty  of  sand  suits  it,  and  the  temperature  of  a  warm  conservatory  is 
even  better  adapted  for  it  than  an  ordinary  stove. 


VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  AND  GARDENING  BOOKS. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  the  price  realised  for 
certain  works  on  botany  and  gardening  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  Ayles- 
ford  Library  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods.  Andrew's  Engrav- 
ings of  Heaths,  4  vols.,  folio,  calf  gilt,  £13  15s.  Besleri  Hortus  Eystet- 
tensis,  3  vols.,  £5  5s.  Bute,  Earl  of,  Botanical  Tables,  9  vols.,  £60. 
Chandler  &  Booth's  Camellias,  1  vol.,  £4.  Brunfelsii  Herbarium,  2  vols, 
in  1,  27s.  Clusii  Exoticorum  lib.  x.,  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia, 
2  vols.,  32s.  Edwards'  Botanical  Register,  33  vols,  and  appendix,  calf, 
£35.  Dethicke's  Gardeners'  Labyrinth.  1  vol.,  £10.  Curtis's  Flora 
Londinensis,  £13  lOs.  Curtis's  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Camellia, 
£3  15s.  De  Tussac  Flore  des  Antilles,  4  vols.,  £41.  Duhamel  du 
Monceau  Traits  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes,  &c.,  7  vols.,  £49.  Duhamel  du 
Monceau  Traits  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  &c.,  6  vols.,  £47.  The  Crete  Her- 
ball,  1626,  £8  8s.  Herbalaria  Yulgare,  1522,  and  Plantarum  Effigies. 
2  vols.,  £5.  Hooker's  British  Jungermannia.  £9  lOs.  Horticultural 
Society's  Transactions,  10  vols.,  78s.  Hortus  Ericseus  Wobumensis  and 
two  others,  249.  Knight  Pomona  Herefordiensis,  29s.  Hofland,  Mrs., 
Depcription  of  White-Knights,  £2  15.  Noisette  et  Gautier  Jardin 
Fruitier,  45s.  Repton's  Fragments  on  Landscape  Gardening,  £4  15s. 
Repton's  Sketches  and  Hints  on  GardeniuGr,  £2  4s.  Redouts  Les  Liliac^es, 
8  vols.,  morocco,  £47.  Redouts  Les  Roses,  morocco,  £23.  Redouts 
Choix  des  Belles  Fleurs,  morocco,  1  vol.,  £12  10s.  Redouts  Histoire  de 
Plantes  Grasses,  morocco,  2  vols.,  £10  58.  Scott  Perfitte  Platform  of  a 
Hoppe  Garden,  and  Mascall,  the  Arte  of  Planting  and  Graffing,  1  vol., 
£7  158.  Wat6on*8  Dendrologia  Britannica,  2  vols.,  £5  15s.  This  class  of 
books  seems  rising  in  value.  I  have  several  of  them  and  others  in  my 
library,  purchased  a  few  years  ago,  at  much  lower  prices  than  those 
recently  realised. — William  Paul,  WaWuim  CroM,  Herts, 


PROTECTING  FRXHT  BLOSSOM. 

The  articles  of  ^*  A  Kitchen  Gardener  "  are  always  read  with  interest, 
and  these  few  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  a  criticism  on  his  season- 
able notes  on  the  above  subject,  but  merely  supplementary.  Although 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
fruit  trees  while  in  bloom,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  in  exposed 
situations  is  more  beneficial  than  otherwise.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
how  to  protect  them  effectively  without  exceeding  the  cost  of  production, 
for  any  system  which  does  so  will  not  long  commend  itself  to  the  owners 
of  gardens.  Now  that  fruit-growing  is  so  eitensively  conducted,  there 
are  doubtless  many  methods  in  operation  to  save  the  blossom  from  frosts, 
and  if  those  in  charge  would  publish  the  systems  which  they  have  found 
most  successful,  in  the  manner  **  A  Kitchen  Gardener"  has  done,  much 
good  would  doubtless  result.  I  have  proved  from  experience  that  the 
same  practice  does  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all  localities. 

A  portion  of  the  wall  space  here  chiefly  covered  with  Peaches  and 
Apricots  was  nearly  always  a  failure  as  regards  a  crop  of  fruit,  although 
orainary  precautions  with  nets,  as  recommended  by  '^  A  Kitchen  Gar- 
dener," were  taken  to  protect  the  blossom,  and  yet  a  few  miles  off  the 
same  kind  of  protection  was  as  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as  noted  by 

?our  correspondent.  A  glass  protector  proved  effectual  for  most  of  the 
caches,  and  the  difficulty  regarding  the  other  trees  was  met  by  a 
mode  of  protection  which  may  be  of  service  to  some  others  similarly 
situated.  The  scathing  effects  of  east  winds  are  very  noticeable  on 
walls  where  there  are  no  buttresses  projecting  to  break  their  force,  or 
where  there  is  no  plantation  sufficiently  high,  as  in  our  case.  To  lessen 
their  violence  two  9-inch  boards  braced  together  are  placed  close  to 
the  wall,  jutting  out  at  right  angles  from  it,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
two  screw  nails  to  an  iron  stay  about  two-thirds  up  the  wall — this 
proving  quite  sufficient  to  steady  it.  These  temporary  shelters  are 
placed  about  30  feet  apart  and  connected  at  the  top  furthest  from 
the  wall  by  ahalf-inch  rod  of  iron,  the  rods  being  flattened  at  the  ends, 
and  a  hole  made  to  fit  a  hook  which  is  screwed  into  the  boards  ;  this 
forming  a  continuous  length  as  far  as  required.  To  keep  the  rod  from 
swaying  or  bending  downwards,  brackets  to  support  it  are  fixed  into  the 
wall  in  distances  of  about  10  feet  from  each  other.  Along  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  stretched  a  wire,  and  then  all  is  ready  for  the  coping,  which 
consists  of  branches  of  Yew  or  any  other  shrub,  between  3  and  4 
feet  in  length.  We  find  Yew  the  most  suitable,  being  less  liable  to  be 
caught  by  the  wind  than  larger  leaved  varieties,  besides  being  more 
cleanly.  The  branches  are  spread  thinly  along,  barely  touching  each 
other,  the  thick  end  being  tied  to  the  wire  on  the  wall,  and  the  other 
end  fastened  to  the  rod  which  it  overhangs.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
tection is  very  marked.  Instead  of  a  crop  of  Apricots  once  in  eight  years 
there  has  been  a  fair  crop  each  year  since  it  has  been  used  ;  and  on  the 
Peach  trees — not  inside  the  protector — ^where  blistered  leaves  wei-e  once 

Prevalent  scarcelyrone  is  seen  now.  No  ill  results  from  the  shade  of  the 
ranches  is  anywhere  noticeable,  the  trees  being  all  as  healthy  as  before 
it  was  used,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  its  appearance  is  not  at  all 
unpleasing. 


When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  protecting  branches  are  taken 
down,  and  the  iron  rods  unhooked  and  stowed  away  overhead  in  tne 
barrow-shed.  The  boards  generally  remain  a  fortnight  longer  to  brea^. 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  young  growth,  then  they  are  taJten 
down  and  put  away  in  the  same  place  until  required  the  next  season. 
The  cost  of  material  is  but  trifling  when  its  durability  is  taken  mto  con- 
sideration, and  the  time  taken  to  erect  and  remove  again  merely 
nommal. — M.  D. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  FREESIAS. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  that  the  few  remarks  by  me  on  the  value  of  the 
Freesia  have  found  so  able  a  supporter  as  "  J.  H.  E."  He,  however, 
seems  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard  to  my  statement  respecting  their 
powers  of  reproduction,  and  gives  me  credit  for  more  than  5>rain^ 
success.  This,  however,  I  cannot  admit,  having  seen  equally  good 
results  obtained  by  other  growers  who  followed  a  similar  line  of  culture 
to  that  described.  To  verify  my  statement  by  one  instance,  I  obtained 
from  a  grower,  who  had  potted  what  he  required,  a  few  medium-sized 
bulbs.  These  were  placed  in  half  a  dozen  32.size  pots,  flowered  well, 
and  the  following  season,  after  potting,  filled  eighteen  pots  of  the  same 
size.  I  had  remaining  both  a  larger  stock  and  a  better  sample  than  tnat 
with  which  I  commenced  the  previous  year.  Respecting  the  time  of 
potting  I  may  say  that  this  seems  important,  and  I  recommend  June  or 
July.  They  can  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  that  time,  and  the  bulbs  will 
be  found  one  mass  of  fleshy  white  roots  by  the  end  of  September,  which 
must  surely  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  those  still  in  a  dormant 
state.  The  bulb  merchant's  catalogue  will  form  but  a  poor  guide  to  the 
proper  time  for  potting  other  bulbs  besides  the  Freesia.  The  early 
ripened  must  wait  for  the  late. — J.  0.  A. 


YouB  correspondent,  « J.  H.  E.,"  page  199,  doubte  if  the  Freesia 
will  treble  its  produce  of  flowering  bulbs  in  one  year.  I  can  ^l^y  ®^' 
dorse  what  appeared  in  a  previous  number  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
been  growing  them  for  fieveral  years,  and  find  that  under  good  cultiva- 
tion it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence. — F0REMA2J. 

A  8H0BT  time  back  a  contributor  to  the  subject  of  Freesia  growing 
stated  he  had  flowered  them  within  twelve  months  of  sowing  seed.  If 
you  think  the  following  worth  a  note  you  might  insert  it  in  your 
Journal.  I  sowed  seed  of  Freesia  on  August  22nd,  1887,  and  have  now 
(March  lOth)  flowers  on  some  of  the  plants  produced.  Is  the  Fr»eam 
a  recently  discovered  plant,  or  is  it  a  new  name  for  an  old  plant  ?  — B.  T. 
CossOM,  Gardiner  to  the  Right  Hon,  H.  CkimphelUBannerman^  M,P,, 
HuntoH,  Kent. 

[Freesia  refracta  alba  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  for 
about  ten  years,  as  it  was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1878.]  

PROPAGATING  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

At  all  times  of  the  year  from  January  to  December  the  flowers  of 
Carnations  are  always  welcome.  Those  who  require  exceptionally  large 
plants  and  early  autumn  blooms  should  strike  cuttings  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  majority  who  need  these  flowers  when  Chrysanthemums  are 
past  will  do  well  to  push  on  with  their  propagation  at  once.  The  best 
cuttings  which  can  be  had  for  present  propagation  are  those  produced 
from  the  main  flowering  stems,  the  young  shoots  which  upon  some  form 
so  readily  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  a  cool  temperature,  say  from  45® 
to  50°.  They  are  best  when  about  3  inches  long,  and  should  be  detached 
from  the  parent  plant  with  a  heeL  Such  cuttings  as  these  will  need 
little  preparation  before  being  inserted,  or  at  the  most  it  may  be  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  lower  pair  of  small  leaves.  The  kind  of  soil 
well  suited  for  them  at  this  stage  is  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  ioil» 
the  latter  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  whole  made  very  sandy  but 
not  very  wet.  Where  there  is  abundant  room  at  disposal  and  a  gentle 
•  bottom  heat  of  from  60°  to  70°  there  need  not  be  much  trouble  in  raising 
a  good  stock  of  these  useful  winter  flowers.  I  am  much  in  favour  of 
inserting  the  cuttings  singly  in  very  small  pots,  for  this  reason — Carna- 
tions do  not  all  root  at  one  time,  even  though  the  cuttings  m«iy  be  in  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition  when  inserted,  and  to  leave  them 
in  the  cutting  frame  till  all  are  rooted  means  making  those  first  rooted 
weak  and  sickly,  while  to  take  them  out  is  only  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
those  not  rooted.  Another  advantage  accruing  from  the  single-pot 
method  is  that  the  operator  is  saved  the  trouble  of  potting  them  when 
rooted,  as  when  this  is  done  from  store  pots  every  care  is  requisite  to 
prevent  their  threadlike  roots  bein^  torn  off. 

Depending  entirely  upon  the  weather,  I  do  not  water  my  cuttings 
for  from  four  days  to  a  week  after  insertion,  and  then  give  sufficient  to 

Senetrate  the  whole  of  the  soil.  The  pots  are  plunged  two-thirds  their 
epth  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  the  frame  kept  close  till  they  receive  the 
first  watering,  when  the  lights  are  left  off  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of 
the  tops  (cuttings)  1:)ecomiag  quite  dry.  Dewing  or  sprinkling  them 
from  time  to  time  is  deadly  to  them,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Aphides  aro  often  very  injurious  to  the  cuttings.  As  a  precautionary 
measure  I  have  in  readiness  a  weak  solution  of  quassia  and  softsoap, 
into  which  the  cuttings  are  dipped  before  being  inserted,  afterwarJB 
allowing  them  to  dry  thoroughly  before  being  placed  in  the  pots. 
Whether  green  fly  be  in  existence  or  not,  this  is  by  no  means  time  lost, 
but  should  they  exist  even  in  small  numbers,  it  will  be  time  saved^ 
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aOSE  SHOWS  IN  1888. 

June  28th.— Bcookham  and  Byde. 
June  30th.— EUbftm  and  Reifiate. 
July    3cd.— Bftgsbot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 

„        4th, — Croydon,  Hitchin  aiid  Richmond. 

„        5th.— Batb,  Famingham,  and  Norwich. 

„       6th.— Sntton. 

„        7th. — Crystal  Falace  (National  Hose  Society). 

„      lOth.— Ipawich.. 

„      nth.— Ealing  and  Tuabrii^  Wells. 

„      12th.— Winchester. 

„      14th,— New  Brighton. 

„      17th.— Leek  and  Ulveretone. 

„      13th.— Birkenhead. 

„      1 9th. — Helensburgh. 

„      20th.— Darlington  (National  Bose  Society). 

„      2l9t. — Manchester. 

There  are  still  a.  few  fixtures  which  I  shall  bo  glad  to  have,  and 
which  I  hope  will  reach  me  in  time  for  insertion  in  my  next  list,  which 
will  appesr  early  next  month,— Edwabd  lUWLEr,  Botebank,  Berk- 
hamtted,  Ilertt. 

THE  GL0DCE3TBRSaiEE  BOSE  SOCIETY, 
A  LAKOE  and  influential  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city 
and  county  was  held  at  Gloucester  on  Saturday,  the  I7th  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  Rose  Society  for  the  county,  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing being  the  formation  of  the  above  Society,  which  promiara  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  supported.  Mrs,  Oambier  Pany  of  Highaam  Court, 
Gloucester,  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  sefcral  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city  and  county   oonaented  to  act  as  patron*  and 

eitronesses.  An  infloential  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
olbron,  Sandhurst  Vicarage,  Gloucester,  and  the  Bav.  F.  R,  Bumside, 
Chipping  Campden,  were  elected  Hon.  Secretaries.  Mr.  Hatherley, 
manager  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank.  Gloucester,  was  appointed 
Treasortr.  The  firat  Showof  this  new  Society  will  be  hdd  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  Gloucester  (a  room  admirably  suited  in  every  way  for  a  Rose 
show)  on  Thursday,  Jnly  12th.  The  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to 
frame  a  liberal  schedule,  which  will  be  issued  by  the  end  of  April  or 
the  banning  of  May. 

BOLOTIOH  FOB  PREVENTING  UUDEW  ON  B03EB. 

"A.  B.,  jlyr»Ai™,"  should  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  eof tsoap  in  a  gallon 
of  hot  water,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  previous  to  adding  the  petroleum,  about  8  ozs. 
of  which  will  be  sufficient.  He  will  then  have  a  mixture  lofflcient  to 
use  with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  if  used  In  a  tepid  state  all 
the  better.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to  syringe  a  good  sized  Rose 
house  with. 

HAR&CH&L  NIBL  BOSE. 

YouB  correspondent, "  N.,"  does  not  rnlrnit  my  plants  of  the  above 
are  forced,  at  any  rate  they  are  assisted.  I  cut  the  first  flowers  on 
February  19th,  and  hare  cut  several  since.  I  have  three  plants  of 
Marshal  NIel  in  an  unhealed  house,  and  they  are  only  just  commencing 
growth.  1  have  had  no  mildew  on  those  pl.inCa  referreil  to  last  week  ; 
but  I  freely  admit  I  have  had  plenty  of  trouble  with  it  on  other 
varieties  ;  but  by  the  use  of  the  mixture  referred  to  in  the  precedhig 
note  I  am  able  to  keep  it  well  in  check.— W.  W.,  Eait  Y«rU. 

Mr  ROSaS  IN  1887. 

I  HAVE  already  (some  months  a%ii)  given  in  the  Journal  my  view  of 
the  Ros«  season  as  regarded  i(a  genera!  aspect,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoidall  generalising,  and  refer  only  to  my  own  ganlen.  But  what  a 
season  it  was !  how  perplexing  and  worrying  to  all  owners  of  a  garden 
the  long  spell  of  cold  weatlrer,  in  which  everything  seemed  to  stand 
still  I  and  then  the  long-continned  drought,  when  day  after  day  blazing 
BUB,  drying  «-inds,  and  dewleis  nights  added  to  their  difficulties,  and 
when  watering  was  the  principal  work  to  be  thought  of  anddone.  With 
many,  however,  this  was  an  impossibility  ;  gardens  had  to  go  without, 
for  thet«  was  little  enough  for  domestic  uses.  Happily  I  am  not  on  a 
"  dry  and  thirsty  land."  We  are  on  the  chalk  formation,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  springs  about  as  in  all  directions.  This  advantage,  how- 
ever, I  think.  Koraewbat  interferes  with  the  earliness  of  ray  garden.  My 
position  is  sheltereil  and  well  exjxised  to  the  sun,  but  yet  we  are  always 
late  here.  I  believe  this  is  to  be  accountcil  for  solely  by  the  low  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  occasionally  as  I  imagine  by  the  number  of  our 
springs  ;  hut  at  any  rate,  during  such  a  season  as  the  last,  "  we  have 
the  pull  "  over  those  who  are  earlier  but  drier. 

I  have  maile  no  alteration  in  the  kinrls  of  Roses  I  cultivate,  I  mean 
as  to  stock.1.     Sluch  has  been  said  and  written  about  stanilards,  notably 


by  Mr,  Geoi^  Paul  In  the  "  Bosarians'  Tear  Book,"  while  in  a  con- 
temporary I  see  a  well-known  writer,  "  D,  T.  F.,"  writing  on  tbo 
"  Return  of  the  Standaids."  This  is  a  consummation  moat  devoutly 
not  to  be  desired.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  superiority  of  the  blooms  to 
be  had  as  maidens  from  these,  for  I  believe  that  equally  good  can  be 
obtained  from  the  seeilllng  Briar  ;  and  one  must  never  forget  that  one 
who,  considering  the  quantity  of  plants  that  he  grew  was,  I  cou^sider, 
our  chief  amateur  grower  in  past  days,  always  grew  his  Boses  on  the 
Manetti,  and  always  exhibited  from  cut-hacks,  1  mean  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker 
of  Exeter.  Sometimes  it  is  said  the  staying  power  of  Boses  thus  grown 
is  greater,  hut  have  we  not  the  authority  of  "  D,  T.  F."  himself  that 
the  box  of  Roses  which  he  exhibiteil  at  Norwich  wore  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  as  to  excite  hia  wonder  and  admiration,  even  after  their  long 
journey  from  Exeter  across  Ijondoa  to  Norwich  ?  Moreover,  those  who 
are  weak  enough  to  think  of  reinstating  standards  must  be  prepared  for 
a  collapse  when  the  first  severe  frost  comes.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
splendid  piece  of  atandanl  Roses  which  I  saw  with  old  Margottin  at 
Bourg  la  Belne,  or  the  pride  with  which  Jules  showeil  them  to  us,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  ever  came  to  the  market— they  were  all  cut  oS  by 
fiost.  There  are  a  few  cases  In  which  standard  Koses  may  be  tolerated, 
hut  only  a  few.  I  have  seen  scores  of  weeping  Boses,  and  a  few  vrlll 
not  be  out  of  place  in  the  back  row  of  a  Bose  border  ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  whether  for  beauty  or  utility,  the  le«  the 
general  amateur  has  to  do  with  them  the  better. 

As  far  as  my  own  ganlen  was  concerned  the  season  for  the  Hylnid 
Perpetuals  was  a  short  but  a  merry  one.  My  beds  were  a  blaze  of 
colour  and  beauty  for  about  ten  days,  and  then  all  vras  over  ;  but  not  so 
with  the  Teas  tor  a  month.  Although  I  have,  comparatively  speaking, 
few  plants,  I  had  a  succession  of  lovely  blooms,  those  on  the  wall  first 
giving  me  their  blooms,  anil  then  those  in  the  beds.  The  hot  weather 
did  not  seem  to  improve  them,  and  although  the  autumn  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  yet  I  had  a  succession  of  gooil  blooms.  I  may  say,  too,  that 
preceding  all  these  roy  Mardohal  Niel,  still  noniinallv  in  a  pot,  gave  me 
aboot  350  blooms,  not  of  large  siio  or  deep  colouring,  but  still  very  pretiy 
useful  blooms.  I  see  as  yet  no  signn  of  canker,  but  am  hopeful  it  may 
eontinoe  for  a  little  while  longer.  The  difficulty  is  to  give  it  space  to 
grow,  and  as  I  cannot  permit  it  to  Gil  up  the  house  a  quantity  will  have 
to  be  cat  out.  1  have  made  some  little  alteration  on  my  wall,  having 
taken  away  a  plant  of  Perle  de  Lyon,  which  rarely  opened  its  bloom, 


Jules  Margottin,  which  ia  not  satisfactory,  and  this  1  have  also  dis- 
placed and  put  in  its  steatl  another  Bose  which  Mr.  Bunyani  highly 
recommended,  EmUle  Dupuy  ;  it  is  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  but  he 
describes  it  as  very  good,  and  a  bloom  1  saw  of  it  made  me  think  it 
would  be  an  acquisition.  I  have  kIso  a  atroug  inclination  to  disestablish 
Belle  Lyonnaise  ;  true  it  grows  well  and  flowers  freely,  but  the  flowers 
are  very  apt  to  come  split  and  quartered,  and  I  think  one  may  dispense 
with  such  Rosea  nowadays.  I  have  also  aildetl  some  new  ones  to  ray 
small  lot — Earl  of  Dufferin,  Laiiy  Helen  Stewart.  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Sir  Bowland  Hill,  Duchess  of  Leeds,  Princess  Beatrice,  Victor  Hugo, 
Madame  Joseph  Desbois,  Mailame  DesirS,  Raoul  Galllard,  and  also  two 
Rosei,  one  of  which  I  "never  saw  or  heanl  of  till  I  saw  It  in  Messrs. 
Cooling's  of  Bath,  and  of  its  origin,  where  raised,  or  by  whom  sent  out 
the  catalogues  reveal  nothing — (.'ountflEg  of  Limerick  :  it  is  a  perfectly 
shaped  Tea  Rose,  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink.  The  other  is  lau- 
rette.  This  I  have  known  for  years  ;  it  was  always  exhibited  by  Capt^ 
Knight  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley  at  our  East  Kent  shows,  but  1  never 
saw  it  anywhere  else  till  1  found  it  also  with  Messrs.  Cooling's.  I  do 
not  know  when  or  by  whom  it  was  sent  out,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  Rose, 
white,  with  faint  pink  edging,  somewhat  of  what  may  be  called  a  re- 
fineil  Homere.  Of  these  Koses  I  shall  have,  if  spared,  to  report  by-and- 
by.  I  have  during  the  past  year  ailded  another  bed  of  Teas,  a  small 
one,  for  they  are  so  very  satisfactory  and  bloom  on  to  so  late  a  period 
that  one  can  hardly  have  too  many.  So  thinks  my  friend  Mr.  Alex. 
Hill  Gray,  but  we  cannot  all  huild  "  fortifications  "  as  he  has  done,  1 
do  not,  however,  think  that  those  Bose  growers  are  wise  who  talk  of 
discaiUing  nearly  all  their  H.P.  and  subetitutii^  Teas.  This  is  running 
into  extremes.  We  cannot  do  without  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
H.P.'s,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  refined  delicacy  of  the  Teas. 

Who  grows  the  Austrian  Yellow  single  Briar?  One  of  the  roost 
beautiful  sights  in  tt.e  way  of  Rose  trees  was  a  bush  of  this  in  a 
cottage  garden  In  my  pariph,  a  shower  of  lovely  gold-coloured  blossoms, 
ancl  yet  wanting  to  get  it  for  my  own  ganlen  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  The  Austrian  Copper  1  could  get,  but  not  the  Yellow. 
At  last  1  found  it.  and  I  hojie  that  I  have  got  it  true.  Of  other  single 
Roses  what  1  have  not  bloomeil  before  were  Paul's  Single  White  and 
Single  Crimson.  I  have  planted  these  tor  a  pillar,  and  think  the  White 
exceedingly  pretty  and  well  suited  tor  this  purpose.  I  do  not  think  so 
well  of  the  Crimson, 

Of  the'Polyantha  Boses  we  have  to  note  a  very  pleasing  aildition  in 
Perle  d'Or  and  Mignonette  ;  they  are  useful  both  in  the  garden  and  as 
pot  Boses.  Some  of  the  latter  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  t  Son  last 
year  in  pots  were  greatly  admired.  The  former  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  Httle  Rose,  nankeen  yellow,  with  orange  centre,  not  unlike  the 
colouring  of  William  Allen  Richanlson  when  well  coloureil ;  it  is  very 
dwarf  and  interesting.  One  would  hardly  have  eipectol  that  a  cross  of 
Tea  blooil  with  the  rampmt  s ingle- flowemt  Japanese  Rose  would  have 
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pioducod  aach  pretty  little  Awart  buahes  and  flowers.  Yet  another 
cross  U  announced,  Madame  Qco,  Bruant,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
B.  rupiaa  awl  Sotnbreuil.  I  shoulil  wy,  from  the  bloom  obligingly  Bent 
me  by  Hessn,  Cooling  &  Son  ol  Bath,  that  Bngosa  has  not  much,  if  xt 
all,  participated  in  it ;  it  ia  very  pretty  and  moat  cleliciously  sweet 
Ncented,  but  knowing  nothing  of  ita  parentage  I  ahonlcl  have  sai'l  it 
was  a  pure  Tea.  I  have  not  as  yet  grown  it,  and  probably  wc  sball 
know  something  more  of  it  as  the  season  advances. 

It  was  a  trying  season  lor  new  plantol  Roses,  anil  therefore  some 
of  the  "  species  "  which  I  tried  to  grow  did  not  make  much  headway. 
Berberifulia  Hardii  is  clearly  not  hanlr  in  this  part  of  England, 
although  1  have  little  doubt  of  it  in  S.  Wales  or  Cornwall.  What  it 
might  do  on  a  wall,  or  andcr  a  shelter  of  a  wall,  I  know  not,  but 
it  was  placed  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  rockery,  and  there  siiccumbeil  lo 
frost.  Others,  such  as  myriacantha,  pimpinclllfoiia,  and  Itevigata,  are 
now  establisfaed,  and  1  hope  will  make  progress  next  season. 

It  would  be  useful  to  go  through  tbc  list  of  those  Roses  which 
have  done  well  and  pleased  me  this  year.  Some  of  the  older  var{etie<i 
quite  hold  their  own.  and  ootwlthstaniiing  the  laviab  praises  which  are 
bestowed  on  new  varieties,  it  will  be  some  time  before  many  of  the 
older  Tarieties  arc  beaten  oat  of  the  field.  They  are  pralaetl  for  a 
season  or  two,  and  then  disappear  in  the  background.  Have  such 
flowers  as  Marie  Banmann,  Duke  of  ICclinbargh,  Souvenir  d'Eltse, 
Catherine  Jlermet,  or  Comtesse  de  Naihkillac  yet  been  surpassed  I  but 
hybridisers  are  not  discouraged,  nor,  iiidecil,  should  they  be.  There 
is  something  yet  to  be  done,  we  do  not  so  much  want  monstrous  Roses, 
as  Roses  of  good  subetance  and  distinct  colouring.  If  we  get  sice  with 
these  well  and  good,  but  let  not  great  size  be  the  hybridiset's  chief 
effort. 

In  this  part  of  England  (Kent)  we  have  bnl  no  exceptionally  severe 
time,  not  for  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
There  are  no  signs  of  pushin);  bnds,  and  prunioit  must  be  lale.  but  let 
us  hope  we  may  be  spared  those  bitter  nortb-eaaters  in  May,  for  we 
have  bad  enongh  of  them  already,  and  thsn,  I  think,  we  might  look 
forward  to  a  really  good  Rose  year.— D,,  Dral. 


CHBTSANTEEUUH  SB0W3. 
Wb  have  received  notices  of  the  following  fixtures  for  the  Shows  of 
1888!— 

National  Chrysanthemom  Society,  Metropolitan  Shows,  September 
12th  anil  13tfa  ;  November  Tth  and  Bth  ;  and  January  9th  and  10th,  1SS9. 
l-rcvincial  Show  at  ShelBeld,  November  16th  and  ITtb. 

-  Kiaj;ston-on- Thames,  November  6th  and  7tb, 
Portamoath,  November  7lh,  8th,  and  9th. 

■  Teddiogton,  November  Bth  and  9th.  , 

-  Crystal  Palace,  November  9tb  and  10th. 
Ascot,  November  18th. 

"  Southend,  November  l.Sth. 

-  Deviies,  Noveniber  l.lth. 

'  Brighton,  November  13tb  and  Hth. 
Putney,  November  I3th  and  Hth. 

■  Winchester,  November  13th  and  Hth. 
'  Boumeniouth,  November  Mth. 

-  York,  Novembsi'  Uth.  15th  and  16tb. 

■  Market  Harborough,  November  Utb  an^l  l;th. 
Brixton,  November  16th. 

Reading.  November  1 5th. 

Pembroke,  November  16th. 

Lindfield  (^ubmi),  November  15lh  anri  I6th. 

ShelBeld  and  West  Riding,  November  Ifilh  and  ITtb. 

Liverpool.  November  20th  and  21st. 
'  Rirmingham.  November  21st  and  •12tii\. 

Hull,  November  22nd  and  23r>l. 
.  Pontefract.  November  23rd. 

A  NEW  DEPABTUBE  IN  CHBYSANIEEMUIIS. 
\s  the  first  namber  of  the  American  ''Garden  and  Forest"  a  dig- 
tlnct  variety  is  ligured  in  photogravure  under  the  name  of  Mn.  Alphcus 
Hardy.  It  Is  a  iar.e,  broad  floreted.  Japanese  variety,  having  ipine-like 
glandular  hairs  on  the  tmcka  sf  its  incurring  florets.  Its  appearance  Is 
quite  uniqne.  It  has  the  asperity  of  a  star  fiah,  and  the  curled-in  look 
or  appearance  of  .^nastatica  heirochunttca,  or  Rose  of  Jericho,  when  in 
Its  dried  up  or  sunburnt  phase  of  existence.  It  was  senc  to  Urs.  A. 
Uaidy  direct  from  Jiipan  by  a  Btu<leut  of  the  Flowery  Land,  whom  she 
had  befriended  when  he  was  on  a  vi^it  to  the  United  States.  A  Japanese 
botanist  who  saw  the  flower  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  said  he  had  never  seen 
a  variety  like  It  in  Japan.  The  spines  or  glandular  hairs  are  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  curved  like  the  letter  f,  their  apices  being 
tippeil  by  a  globular  mass  of  gum  or  resin.  When  the  Delaun's  and 
Boucharlets  of  sunny  France  get  hold  of  this  variety  it  is  likely  to 
become  the  progenitor  of  a  new  race  of  Japanese  flowers. — F.  W.  B. 


CHBYdANTHEUUUS   FOB   BOBDBBS. 

A  LOSS  succession  of  Chrysanthemums  can  lie  had  in  the  flower 
borders  as  well  as  in  sbrubbcriefl.  Very  frequotly  old  pot  plants  are 
saved  and  cither  divided  and  planted  or  placed  out  intact.  The  former 
practice  is  preferable  of  the  two,  bnt  still  better  results  attend  planting 
out  newly  struck  cuttings.  The  latter  tak^  most  readily  to  their  fresh 
quarters,  and  the  three  or  four  strong  branching  growihs  these  form  are 
ample.  ■  Dibble  the  cuttings  thinly  in  ordinary  Pelargonium  boxes  or 
large  pans  ol  tine  sandy  soil,  water  them  through  a  fine-rose  pot,  set  in 
gentle  beat,  keep  them  rather  close  and  shaded  from  sunshioc  till  rooted. 
When  struck  pinch  out  the  tops  and  strike  these  it  needed,  and  when 
breaking  afresh  transfer  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit  to  harden  off.  By 
the  middle  of  May  capital  bashy  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  open 
ground,  no  potting  Ijeing  necessary.  The  dwarf  early-fiowering  varieties 
may  be  planted  in  railed  borders,  three  plants  in  a  group,  while  those 
that  flower  later,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  either  lift  or  protect, 
may  be  planted  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  a|>art.  All  should  have 
well  manured  freely  worked  soil  to  grow  in,  and  if  duly  staked  will 
succeed  surprisingly  well.  The  following  Ch  ry  Ban  them  nms  for  the  open 
ground  may  be  selected ; — La  Pet!t«  Marie.  Iwth  yellow  and  white 
varieties,  very  dwarf,  early,  and  compact ;  Mrs.  Cullingford,  white  and 
(too<i ;  Kiberta,  yellow,  of  branching  free-flowering  habit  and  early  ; 
Frederick  ¥6\t,  crimson,  early  and  very  free  ;   Madame   Piccol,  rosy. 

Sarple,  fiec-flowering,  and  early  ;  8t,  Huy,  white,  branching,  and  good ; 
ompon  Toulousaib,  reddish  orange,  very  free  ;  and  Flora,  rich  yellow. 
These  should  commence  flowering  in  July  and  last  till  frosts  cripple 
tbem,  Mailame  C.  Desgrange,  sulphur  white,  of  sturdy  habit,  one  of  the 
beet;  O.  Wermig,  a  yellow  sport  from  the  last  named;  Alexander 
Dufour,  violet,  of  medium  height,  and  very  effective  ;  Ij  Viergc,  pure 
white,  and  valuable  ;  L'lsle  dea  Plaislis,  bright  CTinison,  dwarf,  and 
good  ;  ScEur  Mclanie,  white,  aturdy,  and  very  free,  one  of  the  best ;  and 
Mandarin,  creamy  white,  flower  grandly  in  October,  and  all  are  suitable 
for  lifting.  These  give  finer  and  leea  formal  flowe  a  th'tn<lo  the  summer- 
flowering  varieties.  James  Salter,  lilac,  a  tall,  early,  and  very  free- 
flowering  Japanese  variety  ;  and  lady  Selbome,  a  beautiful,  pure  white 
sport  from  tie  iwter,  freqnent.  flowet  grandly  in  the  open,  and  trans- 
plant readily.  Mrs.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mn.  Olenny,  struek  aniT 
.gT«wB.aa}Ust  advMeJ,  will,  if  the  amtirain  be  mild,  yield  a  wonderfe) 
profusion  of  bnrefa,  aaal  (We  tjU  varUy  JoUe  Lagravvrc  also  does  well 
under  similar  treatment.  TTie  later-flowering  Japanese,  ai  well  as  the 
large-flowering  incurved  and  refleied  varieties,  seldom  pay  for  ganlen 
colture,  bat  nearly  all  the  Pompons  may  Bstely  be  given  a  friiL 
— W.  I.  M.  

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Makch  21st. 

The  first  Spring  Show  of  Che  season  waa  held  in  the  Corri.lor  awX 
CoBMCTatmyrfn  the  Botanio  Oai^iui,  Jk^eBtlt  Park,  on  W«di>cflday  last. 
Exhibits  were  numerous,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  display  of  flowering 
plants,  the  beauty  of  which  was  oonsiderably  heightened  by  a  bright  ' 
sonny  morning. 

BULSe. — Hyacinths  as  usual  contributed  largely  to  the  Show,  Mr. 
Douglas  winning  first  lunours  for  twelve  plants  of  the  following 
varieties  ;— King  of  the  Biues,  Csar  Peter,  Koh-i-Noor,  La  (Jrandcaac, 
Tuurbaak,  Solfaterre,  Lord  Derliy,  Princess  Amelia,  and  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  all  having  substantial  spikes  and  bells.  Messrs.  Ea^u  ' 
and  Soott  were  second  and  third  resjiectively.  In  the  nureeri'nien's 
class  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  took  the  lead  with  good  specimens  ; 
Mr.  H.  R.  Wright  being  second.  Mr.  Douglas  staged  the  best  twelve  ' 
Tulips  in  the  amateurs'  class  with  well -developed  flowers  of  Pioserpioe, 
Ophir  d'Or,  Keiierskroon,  and  Jooet  Van  Vondel.  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Clements  followed  in  the  order  named.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Williams  were  the  exhibitors,  and  were  awardal 
first  and  second  honours. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  twelve  Amarylliaes,  very  strong,  several 
with  two  scapes  and  four  Sowers  each.  Meesra.  Pan!  k.  Son,  Chcshunt,. 
were  second,  the  plants  also  being  strong,  but  the  flowers  were  smaller.    ' 

Messrs.  H.  WiUiams  k  Sons,  Fincbley,  were  first  With  six  pots  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  well  flowered.  Mr,  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
was  a  close  second  with  grand  specimens,  and  Mr.  B.  Soott,  gardener  to 
Miss  Foster,  Regent's  Park,  was  third.  Crocuses  were  well  shown  by 
MeMrs.  Scott,  Douglas,  and  Clements,  who  gained  the  priies  in  that 
order.  Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs.  H.  Williams  k.  Sons,  W.  Kemp, 
and  H.  R.  Wright  winning  similar  awards. 

For  twelve  pots  of  bulbous  plants,  Messra.  I'aul  k.  Son  were  fii'st^ 
showing  freely  flowered  specimens  of  Iris  mticulata  and  Krelagci,  Soilhi 
siberici,  Chionodoias  Lucilim  and  aardenslis  I..eiicojnm  carpathicum,  Ga- 
tanthusShar1ocki,and  B<dbocodium  vemum.  The  same  lirm  was  first  with 
s'x  Roecs  in  pota,  tlie  fragrant  dark  crimson  H.P.  Comtesse  de  Camando 
being  very  notable.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Bason  were  the  winners  with 
six  Deutiias,  the  flrat  having  his  usual  large  specimens. 

Azaleas  were  not  very  satisfactorily  shown,  but  Mr.  H.  Eison.  gar- 
dener to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottle,  Highgate,  hail  the  best  six  in 
the  amatettis'  class,  dwarf,  fairly  well  Howerol  plants.  The  second  and 
third  prise  plants  were  of  little  merit,  and  one  halt-dozen  onght  not  to 
have  been  exhibited. 

Mr,  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  hanly 
plants  in  tbc  open  class,  Daffodils,  Dielytias,  Primulas,  &C.,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  The  first-prize  collection  of  hardy  PrimuUs 
from  Mr.  Donglas  comprised  pretty  examples  of  the  white  villosa  nivc",. 
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TillosB  hybrida,  marginata,  Bpectabile,pnbeiceni,(md8ever»l  Auricula'. 
Mr.  J.  Clements,  gardener  to  L.  H,  Hicks,  Esq.,  Springfleld  Hoase, 
MuBwell  Hill,  was  second,  ihoiring  floribonda,  rosea,  obconlca,  Terticil- 
l«ta,  and  erosa,  Meesra.  John  May  and  Odell  were  the  trade  exhibitors 
of  Cyelamens,  and  ilr.  D,  Pldllips,  Slough,  and  Ur.  J.  Clements  tbe 
araateurs,  the  first  in  each  class  haTing  mnch  (be  finest  plants.  Messrs. 
Wrigbt.Willianis,  and  Douglas  had  good  coliections  of  I'olyantbuBNarcJBei. 
MiacELLANEoua.— The  n on- competing  groups  were  very  extenslTe 
and  beautiful,  the  following  being  tbe  principal  cibibits.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williama,  Upper  Holloway,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Amarjllisea, 
and  Azaleas,  a  very  handsome  group  (large  silTer  medal).  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Finchiey,  Hyacinth*.  Tulipi.  Daffodils,  Lilies  of  the 
yalty,  tc.  (large  sllrec  medal).  Messrs.  J,  Vcitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  a 
group  of  eicellent  Hyacinths  in  all  the  best  varieties  (laree  bronze 
medal).  Mr,  J.  James,  Slouch,  a  collection  of  extremely  fine  Cinerarias 
(largo  bronie  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  a  large  group  of  Roses  in 
l»t8 (large bronie  aetlal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  k.  Son,  Highgate,  a  large' 
and  tasteful  group  of  Hyacinths  (large  brotua  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  Daffodils  and  Anemone  falgens  (certificate),  Mr.  J.  Odell, 
Hillingdon.  a  groap  of  Cyclamens  (certificate).  Meases.  Paul  k  Son, 
Cheshunt,  a  collection  of  hardy  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  CoTent 
Garden,  a  collection  of  Daffodils  (oertificatc).  Messn-.  H.  Lane  k  Son, 
Berkhampeted,  a  collection  of  Azalea  moiliByarielien  (large  bronze  medal. 
-  Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  for  tbe  following  : — 
,  Trillium  diacolui-  ati-atuvi  (Vcitch  &,  Sons).— A  peculiar  variety  with 
marbled  leaves  or  bracts,  and  dark  maroon  Sowers. 
■  DcKdrobian  luibile  Cvoktoitijmum  (Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W,  H.  Kmith.  Qreenlands,  Henley-oa- Thames).— A  fine  plant 
of  this  variety  with  eight  flowering  growths  with  ten  to  sixteen  flowers 
each.    The  variety  is  described  and  figured  on  page  237. 

Sax^fraga  fi-edci-ifi-AnguHa  (Paul  i:  Son).— A  dwarf  tufted  species 
previously  certificated  at  South  Kensington  and  described  Ust  w«ek. 

Floricultoral  certiScates  were  awarded  for  tbe  following  ; 
'    liete  Lady  Alice  (Paul  &  Son).— A  Hybrid  Perpetual   Rose,  a  light 
oolpuredform  of  Ladj  Mary  Fitzwllliam,  Tery  delicately  tinted  and 
Vsj  beautiful  in  the  half  opened  state. 

Cineraria  IhTOKriU  (J.  James).— A  single  variety  with  large  blooms 
of  great  siibslaDce,  the  florets  broad  and  thick,  rich  rosy  crimson  at  tho 
tips,  and  pure  white  at  the  base. 
.   Oiteraria  Maria  (J.  James).— Single,  blooms  large,  purj  white,  with 
a;|>i}rple  centre. 

V.Quuraria  Irene  (J,  James).— Singlp,  an  intensely  deep  purple, 
Bpiets  broad,  with  a  narrow  white  band  at  the  base. 
T-A  few  new  Hyacinths  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons,  and 
t^ioQgh  no  certificates  were  awarded  they  are  worthy  of  note.  Sybil  is 
a'tingle  variety  with  purplish  mauve  flowers  in  a  compact  spike,  and  it 
is  someUiing  in  the  style  of  Harlequin,  bat  rather  darker.  Symmetry 
is  also  a  stngla  variety,  salmon  red  with  a  liarker  vein  in  the  centre  of 
eAch  lobe  of  the  corolla.  Criterion,  single,  pale  lemon  yellow,  a 
delicato  colour  and  rather  pretty.  Star  of  Hillegom,  double  or 
aemi-donble,  pale  blush  white,  lai^  bells  and  massive  spike.  The 
beat  of  the  Hyacinths  in  tbe  genera!  coUectioas  were  Queen  of  the 
Blues,  Ciar  Peter,  blue  ;  Ida,  yellow  ;  Mont  Blanc,  white  ;  General 
Pelissier,  rni  ;  Uastemiece,  very  dark  blue  ;  Charles  Dickens,  pink  ; 
General  H?VHiiA,L-  dark  blue  ;  Countessof  lioeebery,  rose  ;  Bloctia,  pale 
blue  ;  Ia  Joyense,  j^v-xk  ;  Koh-i-noor,  semi^looblc,  rose  ;  Madame  Van 
der  Hoop,  white,  fine  .  Prince  Albert  Victor,  [«d  ;  VuurbMk  and  Lln- 
nreus,  bright  red  ;  Gram.  Maltre,  blue,  large ;  King  of  the  Blacks,  dart 
blue  ;  Snowball,  white ;  .' j  Kranobise,  creamy  ;  Baiibaldi,  red  ;  Roi 
des  Beiges,  bright  red.  TL^se  are  all  single  except  wheie  otherwise 
stated.  Of  Tulips,  Vermil  ID  Brlllant;  Standard  Roya),  scarlet  and 
white:  Oohiid'Or.brla'htve 'ow;  Whiti>.InrHit  Van  Vnnilpl.  unil  ranan 


KITCHEN  GABDBN. 
Pabskips. — Parsnip  seed  is  sometimes  sown  In  February,  and  very 
often  early  in  March,  bat  seed  sown  now  in  suitable  weather 
will  produce  as  fine  roots  by  October  as  any  sown  prevhusly.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  main  crop.  Give  them  deep  friable  soil,  free 
from  anything  that  would  cause  the  roots  to  fork.  Break  the  soil  up 
well  on  the  surface  previous  to  sowing,  open  drills  18  Inches  apart  and 
3  inches  deep,  and  bow  thinly.  Cover  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
tread  it  firmly. 

Eablx  Cabsots.— The  French  Horn  and  Short  English  Horn  should 
be  sown  now.  Where  ground  was  prepared  for  them  some  time  ago  by 
forking  In  soot,  sand,  or  time  to  prevent  grubs  doing  harm  do  not  fork 
again,  but  run  the  Dutob  hoe  through  the  surface  when  the  soil  is  dry, 
and  BOW  on  the  same  day.  A  south  border  is  the  best  position  for  them. 
The  drills  need  only  be  1  foot  apart  and  2  inches  deep.  Separate  tbe 
seed  well,  and  avoid  thick  sowing.  A  little  sand  may  be  pUced  over  the 
seed  before  the  soil  is  placed  back  in  the  drlUs.snd  roll  the  surface  when 
the  soil  is  10  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  tbe  roller. 


The  Fiest  Tuksip&— These  are  always  acceptable,  hot  they  arc 
very  apt  to  fail  if  the  seed  is  sown  loo  early.  We  have  sown  In' 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  and  tbe  plants  all  ■'  bolted,"  but 
the  seed  sown  now  will  produce  phints  that  will  form  roots  In  May,  and 
that  is  as  early  as  Turnips  are  obtainable  in  most  districts.  Let  the  soil 
be  made  very  rich  near  the  surface ;  they  will  not  do  much  good  in  poor 
soil,  and  a  ennny  spot  suits  them  admirably.  Early  Milan  is  the  best 
for  a  Stst  crop,  and  as  the  roots  from  this  early  sowing  will  not  gain 
any  great  size  much  space  may  be  economised  by  sowing  the  seed  broad- 
cast In  a  small  bed.  Many  scores  of  roots  may  be  secured  from  a  bed 
4  or  5  yards  in  length  and  1  feet  in  width,  but  if  in  rows  in  such  a  small 
e  the  return  would  not  be  great,    Sjw  thinly  and  cover  slightly. 

UN-EOWN  OsiosB. — Onions  have  not  grown  much  since  Sep- 
tember. They  arc  short  and  healthy,  and  in  goM  trim  to  avoid  seeding 
prematurely.  Thin  the  plants  In  the  rows  to  a  distance  of  6  inches 
apart,  then  tread  along  the  side  of  those  remaining,  and  plant  those 
cirawn  up  elsewhere,  giving  them  very  ridi  ground  eipoted  to  the  sun, 
ud  if  placed  in  rows  10  inches  apart  and  4  inches  between  the  plants, 
part  of  them  may  be  drawn  for  use  in  May  and  June,  and  plenty  allowed 
to  remain  to  form  large  bulbs  in  July  and  August. 
-  Spbiko  Onions. — The  term  applies  to  all  Onions  sown  in  spring,  and 
allseed  must  be  sown  without  delay.  Donotmsko  up  the  old-fashioned 
cumbersome  bed,  but  apply  plenty  of  manure  and  soot  to  a  strong 
quarter  of  soil  ;  dig  or  fork  it  well  in,  and  then  open  drills  all  over  it  at 
a  distance  of  10  inches  or  1  foot  apart,  and  sow  the  seed.  Two  inches 
is  a  good  depth  to  sow,  and  if  a  little  genial  soil  can  be  placed  over  the 
seed  it  will  be  an  advantage.  As  soon  ag  the  seed  is  covered  tread  each 
row  firmly,  then  rake  the  surface  and  roll  it  welL  Firm  soil  always  in- 
duces the  plants  to  bulb  early  and  well.  Pigmannrcisexcellent  for  Onions. 
Kidney  Potatoks.- These  are  earlier  than  any  of  the  round  sorts, 
and  should  always  be  plante<l  for  a  first  crop.  Like  other  tender  vege- 
tables, Potatoes,  if  planted  too  early,  are  apt  to  be  cat  down  by  late 
frosts,  but  those  planted  during  the  last  week  in  March  are  not  very 
likely  to  suffer.  We  are  now  wheeling  some  manure  on  a  vacant  south 
border,  spreading  it  out  and  digging  it  in,  and  as  di^ng  goes  on  the 
Potatoes  are  planted.  The  rows  are  20  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  ar« 
placed  1  foot  asunder.  The  varieties  are  all  ol  the  Ashleaf  type,  and  as 
these  do  not  make  very  large  top  growths,  tbe  distance  named  suits 
them.  Where  the  manure  was  dug  In  some  time  ago,  drills  6  inches. 
deep  may  now  be  opened  and  the  sets  placed  in.  Heavy  soil  does  not 
suit  early  Potato^  but  light  land,  if  well  manured,  is  admirable. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  early  Potatoes  in  cold  sunless  positions. 

Main  Csop  PeA£. — Prepare  for  sowing  Peas.  Throw  out  trenches  ' 
for  every  row,  make  them  1  toot  deep  and  not  less  than  this  in  width. 
Put  a  layer  of  good  manure  in  the  bottom  and  fork  it  over.  Throw  a 
little  soli  over  this  when  forkingis  finished,  tread  the  whole  firmly  down, 
and  then  sow  the  seed.  Do  not  sow  in  a  narrow  strip  bnt  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  cover  the  seed  with  4  inches  of  soil.  This 
arrangement  will  keep  them  down  from  tbe  drought  they  may  experi- 
ence In  July,  and  whQe  surface-sown  Peas  would  be  lu^ring  for 
want  of  moisture,  these  would  be  as  green  and  fresh  as  possible. 

Radish. — The  early  ones  in  the  frames  are  now  re«dy.  They  aie 
useful  little  roots  and  beautifully  crisp.  Do  not  sow  again  in  frames, 
but  place  two  or  three  short  rows  in  on  a  border  or  any  warm  corner. 

Broad  Beanb.— These  have  not  suffered  by  the  Kvere  weather. 
Those  sown  In  January  are  healthy,  bat  several  more  rows  should  be 
sown,  and  If  placed  in  like  the  Peas  excellent  crop*  will  be  the  resnlL 
Two  rows,  10  yards  or  12  yards  in  length,  will  furnish  many  dishes. 

Small  Hee&S. — Manure  and  fork  over  a  friable  piece  of  soil,  open 
drills  in  it  at  a  distance  of  10  inches  or  1  tooi  apart,  and  then  sow  quan- 
tities ot  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  and  BrusMls  Sproata ; 
cover  ttem  with  some  good  soil,  and  in  a  month  lor  so  hence  thef 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  to  their  bearing  quarters. 

Sfikach. — Tbe  winter  Spinach  has  kept  better  than  we  ever  taw  It. 
The  weeds  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  rows,  a  little  soot  sprinkled 
between  them,  and  plenty  of  leaves  will  soon  be  forthcoming  to  keep  ap 
a  supply  until  the  spring  sowings  are  ready.  A  good  sowing  of  the 
round-seeded  Spinach  should  now  be  made.  Give  It  a  rich  surbce  soil, 
and  keep  the  drills  1  foot  apart. 

FBUIT  FORCING. 
ViNEB. — Earliett  ffoitte. — The  fermenting  materials  have  been 
removed  before  the  berries  begin  eolonring,  retainlna  however,  about  a 
couple  of  Inches  thickness  as  a  mulch,  and  giving  the  inside  borders  a 
thorough  soaking  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  After  the  Grapes  com- 
mence colouring  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible,  and  gradually  reduce  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  The  temperature  should  be  well  maintained  in 
the  daytime,  70°  to  7u°,  with  10°  to  16°  rise  from  sun  heat,  allowing  the 
temperature  to  fall  through  the  night  to  65°  or  even  60°. 

Viitei  it  f^cuvf.'-Keep  up  a  steady  circulation  of  warm  rather  dry 

air  where  Vines  are  in  bloom,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75° 

for  Muscats,  and  b^  less  for  Black  Hamborgbs,  allowing  an  advance 

of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  heat    All  shy-setting  varieties  should  be  artifi- 

.lly  impregnated,  dusting  the  bunches  carefully  with  a  camel's-' 

"~     '"       "^  ~  Froe-settinz  varieties  to  the  stigmas  ol 

tr  the  bunches  of 
brush, the  brush 

Di*iiidding. — Do  not  attempt  this  until  the  bunches  appear  Id  the 
points  oi  the  shoots,  and  then  it  must  not  be  done  in  a  hurry  nor  a  large 
reduction  made  at  a  time,  but  proceed  gradually  and  rationally  so  as  to 
give  as  little  check  as  possible.    Betalii  no  more  growths  than  will  have. 
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full  exposure  to  light,  as  crowding  the  foliage  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
In  Vine  cnltuje. 

Stopping. — It  is  a  safe  plan  to  allow  the  shoots  with  fruit  to  extend 
three  or  four  leaves  beyona  the  bunches  before  taking  out  their  points. 
The  laterals  from  the  leaves  below  the  bunches  may  be  rubbed  oflf,  or 
they  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  but  those  above  the  fruit  may 
be  allowed  to  extend  until  the  available  space  is  fairly  furnished,  then 
pinch  them  and  keep  them  within  bounas  afterwardis  by  pinching  to 
each  joint  of  growth  as  made. 

ThinniJig, — A  very  important  operation  is  this  both  as  regards  the 
bunches  and  berries.  Remove  all  duplicate  bunches  before  they  flower, 
as  it  is  hardly  likely  one  bunch  will  set  well  and  the  others  indifferently. 
Free-setting  varieties  may  have  the  berries  thinned  as  soon  as  they  aie 
fairly  out  of  flower,  but  Muscats  and  other  shy  setters  should  not  be 
thinned  until  it  is  seen  which  berries  have  been  properly  fertilised.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  precise  instructions  for  thinning,  as  the  berries  vary 
considerably  in  size  in  different  varieties,  and  even  different  individuals 
of  the  same  variety.  Every  berry  should  have  room  to  swell  without 
becoming  wedged,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  berries  to  ensure  the  bunch 
retaining  its  form  when  cut. 

Watering^  Feeding^  Mulching,— Yinea  from  the  time  they  are  started 
until  the  fruit  ripens  must  not  lack  moisture  at  the  roots.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  state  how  often  the  borders  will  need  watering 
through  the  borders  being  so  variable  in  dimensions,  in  depth,  .and  in  their 
formation.  A  narrow  border  will  need  watering  twice  as  often  as  one 
double  the  width,  assuming  the  Vines  to  be  equally  extended  and 
cropped,  and  a  bonier  of  loose  material  will  require  water  much  more 
frequently  than  one  formed  of  firm  retentive  material,  consequently 
the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  Vines  in  relation  to 
their  rooting  area.  The  proper  plan  is  to  examine  the  border,  and  when 
water  is  necessary  give  a  thorough  supply.  Surface  dr^sings  of  the 
approved  advertised  artificials,  and  supplies  of  liquid  manure  may  be 
given.  The  borders  having  been  dressed  at  the  usual  season — i,e.y  whilst 
the  Vines  are  at  rest,  a  dressing  after  the  Grapes  are  set  about  the 
completion  of  the  stoning  piocesswill  help  considerably,  the  material 
as  regards  inside  borders  being  at  once  washed  in,  or  a  good  soaking 
with  liquid  manure  at  those  times  and  when  the  fruit  commences  to 
colour  will  assure  the  berries  swelling  to  a  good  size.  In  the  ca<ie  of 
Vines  restricted  to  narrow  borders  higher  feeding  will  be  necessary, 
according  liquid  manure  whenever  there  is  need  of  moisture.  Supply  a 
mulching  2  or  3  inches  thick  of  rather  lumpy  manure,  the  best  being 
stable  manure  freed  of  the  straw. 

Late  Vines. — Syringe  Vines  that  have  commenced  growth  several 
times  a  day,  endeavouring  to  secure  an  even  break  by  closing  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  at  76°,  employing  fire  heat  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  icinimum  of  55°.  Vigorous  yoong  canes  do  not  break  evenly. 
To  prevent  a  rush  of  sap  to  the  upper  part  they  should  be  brought  into 
a  horizontal  position  until  all  the  eyes  nave  started,  when  the  canes  may 
be  brought  up  to  the  wires. 

Young  Vines, — Those  planted  last  year  and  cut  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafter  or  trellie  at  the  winter  pruning  must  be  encouraged  by 
|i;entle  fire  heat,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  their  making  and  perfecting  a 
good  growth.  The  laterals  must  have  their  points  pinched  out  at  the 
first  leaf  up  to  a  height  of  6  feet  up  the  canes,  which  will  cause  the  buds 
in  the  axils  of  the  principal  leaves  of  the  canes  to  form  fruit  buds  and 
become  plump  for  next  season's  fruiting,  but  above  that  height  may  be 
allowed  to  grow. 

Planting  Ymng  Vin^s. — It  will  require  to  be  done  early  in  April, 
and  where  provision  has  been  made  for  inside  and  outside  borders  the 
Vines  should  be  planted  in  the  former,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
first  year,  indeed  a  4  to  6  feet  width  is  quite  ample  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Vines,  if  cut-backs  of  last  year,  may  be  shaKcn  out  and  placed  in 
position  either  before  or  after  they  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  a  couple 
of  inches,  the  roots  being  disentangled  and  spread  out  evenly  in  the 
border,  covering  them  about  3  inches  deep,  and  watering  moderately  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them.  Vines  of  the  present  year's  raising  will  not 
need  to  be  planted  out  for  some  time  yet.  They  are  preferably  raised 
in  squares  of  turf,  and  may  be  planted  when  the  roots  are  protruding 
through  the  sides,  or  if  in  pots  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they 
become  root-bound.  They  will  require  to  have  a  temperature  at  plant- 
ing out  suitable  to  Vines  in  growtli — viz.,  65°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by 
day,  with  an  advance  of  10°  to  15°  with  sun,  but  Vines  of  last  year 
should  be  allowed  to  start  unaided,  syringing  them  two  or  three  times  a 
day  according  to  the  weather. 

VtTies/or  Early  Fruiting  in  Pots. — Cut-backs  of  last  year's  raising 
should  receive  their  final  shift.  The  pots  (12  inches  in  diameter)  should 
be  cleaned  and  efficiently  drained,  potting  firmly  in  turfy  loam,  with 
about  a  tenth  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  twentieth  of  crushed  bones. 
Bottom  heat  is  not  necessary,  but  if  they  are  plunged  in  it,  it  should  not 
exceed  80°  to  85°,  and  they  must  not  remain  in  that  so  long  that  the 
roots  enter  the  plunging  material.  Keep  the  house  rather  close,  and  if 
the  weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few  days.  It  is  essential  that  the 
canes  be  trained  near  the  glass  to  insure  the  solidification  of  the  growth. 
Pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  subsequent  growths  treat 
similarly,  stopping  the  lead  at  about  8  feet. 

PLANT  H0USE3, 

Epacrises. — Some  of  the  earliest  plants  that  flowered  and  have  well 
started  into  growth  may  be  repotted  if  they  need  it  into  a  slightly  larger 
size.  The  pots  used  should  be  carefully  drained,  and  the  soil,  g^cd 
peat  and  sand,  pressed  firmly  round   the  old  ball.     Do  not  bury  the 


collar  of  the  plant,  and  disturb  the  ball  no  further  than  is  necessary  in 
removing  the  old  drainage  from  the  base.  After  potting  place  the  plants 
in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  stand  them  on  some  moisture-holding 
material.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  a  day  when  fine,  but  water  the 
roots  with  great  care.  Plants  that  have  flowered  should  be  cut  close 
back;  and  be  placed  in  the  temperature  advised  above  until  they  break 
into  fresh  growth.  Be  careful  not  to  crowd  those  in  flower  in  the  con- 
servatory. More  harm  results  to  these  plants  while  in  such  structures 
from  the  exclusion  of  light  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  and  careless 
watering  than  tiom  any  other  cause.  Keep  those  required  for  late 
flowering  as  cool  as  possible,  they  will  be  better  in  a  structure  with 
a  northern  aspect. 

Softwooded  Ericas, — E.  hyemalis  and  others  that  flowered  early  may 
be  repotted  without  delay  in  the  compost  advised  for  Epacrises.  If  they 
have  commenced  growth  they  are  better  in  a  perfectly  cool  house.  They 
may  be  kept  rather  close  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  repotting.  If  they 
were  well  pruned  back  after  flowering  the  shoots  may  oe  tied  out  to- 
wards the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  not  only  keeps  them  well  furnished  at 
the  base,  but  allows  more  room  to  the  shoots  to  properly  develope  them- 
selves. Stand  them  where  they  will  have  moisture  at  the  base.  These 
will  bear  the  syringe  without  injury  on  fine  days.  Give  abundance  of 
air  to  E.  autumnalis,  and  be  careful  not  to  syringe  or  to  allow  the  air 
in  which  they  are  growing  to  become  stagnant  or  overcharged  with 
moisture,  or  they  are  certain  to  be  attackra  with  mildew.  If  mildew 
appears  dew  the  plants  with  the  syringe  and  dust  the  affected  parts  with 
sulphur.  Keep  young  stock  as  cool  as  possible.  Give  them  plenty 
of  air  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  of  this  being  done.  They  may 
be  transferred  from  3  to  5-inch  pots  as  opportunities  offer.  The  sooner 
they  are.  done  the  better,  so  that  they  will  become  established  before 
drying  influences  surround  them. 

Hardwooded  Varieties, — ^All  young  plants  that  it  is  intended  to  grow 
on  should  be  repotted  if  they  need  it.  If  good  sized  plants  are  needed 
as  quickly  as  possible  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  them  to  oecome  root-bound 
before  placing  them  into  larger  pots.  Use  good  peat  with  plenty  of 
coarse  sand  and  a  little  charcoal  in  lumps,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  After  potting  draw  any  shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead  towards 
the  rim  of  the  pots,  which  will  give  the  weaker  ones  a  chance  and  render 
the  work  of  training  afterwards  easier.  Keep  the  plants  close  when 
drying  winds  prevail,  and  be  careful  that  the  base  upon  which  they 
stand  be  kept  moist.  Until  they  are  rooting  in  the  new  soil  bright  sun- 
shine may  be  shaded  from  them  for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle  ot  the 
day.  If  they  can  be  stood  in  a  position  where  shading  is  not  needed  all 
the  better.  Staking  and  tying  established  plants  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  tying  regulate  the  growths  so 
that  the  bloom  will  be  as  even  as  possible  over  the  plants.  Keep 
them  perfectly  cool,  and  give  air  abundantly. 

FLOWER  GAUDEN. 
Methods  of  Propagating  Bedding  Plants. — Where  there  are  plenty 
of  gentle  hotbeds  and  well  healed  propagating  frames  various  soft- 
wooded  plants  may  be  rapidly  increased  without  much  difficulty,  but 
these  are  not  by  any  means  generally  available.  The  cuttings  require  a 
good  bottom  heat,  and  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded,  or  they  are  slow  and 
uncertain  in  striking  root.  A  well  managed  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame 
is  most  suitable  for  propagating  purposes.  Failing  any  of  these  con- 
veniences, any  number  of  Iresine,  A^^eratum,  Heliotrope,  Verbena, 
Altemanthera,  Abutilon,  and  Coleus  cuttings  may  be  quickly  rooted  in 
pans  of  sand  and  water  set  on  hot-water  pipes.  They  may  be  dibbled 
in  as  thickly  as  they  will  stand  in  the  sand,  the  water  being  tl^en  poured 
in  and  kept  renewed  constantly.  Plenty  of  roots  are  soon  formed,  and 
the  tiny  plants  may  be  boxed  or  potted  off  as  safely  as  those  from 
cutting  pots,  taking  care,  however,  to  use  rather  fine  and  previously 
warmed  soil.  Leaves  and  tops  of  Echeverias  and  Sempervivums  and 
Mesembryanthemums  must  not  be  kept  close  and  hot.  or  the  majority  of 
them  will  decay.  All  these  root  most  surely  in  sandy  soil  and  set  on 
a  sunny  shelf  or  staging  in  a  warm  house. 

Plants  to  he  Propagated. — Stocky  plants  of  Lobelia  speciosa,  or 
selections  of  the  same,  divide  readily,  nearly  every  little  piece  being 
already  provided  with  roots.  These  may  first  be  dibbled  out  thickly 
in  boxes  and  set  in  gentle  heat,  and  subsequently  will  develope  into 
fin3  stocky  plants  if  bedded  out  in  frames.  The  herbaceous  Lobelias 
stored  in  pots  or  boxes  are  increased  by  division,  plenty  of  suckers  being 
thrown  up  from  the  old  crowns.  Salvia  patens  to  be  started  and  pro- 
pagated similarly  to  Dahlias.  The  long  fleshy  roots  of  Verbena  venosa, 
which  have  been  kept  plump  in  boxes  of  soil,  may  be  cut  into  short 
lengths,  two  joints  to  each  being  sufficient,  dibbled  thickly  into  boxes  of 
fine  soil,  and  set  in  heat  to  strike.  Every  little  piece  will  form  a  plant, 
the  subsequent  treatment  being  the  same  as  that  given  the  ordinary 
bedding  Verbenas.  Store  plants  of  Polemonium  cseruleum  variegatum 
will  now  be  forming  fresh  growth.  These  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  divided  into  as  many  plants  as  there  are  crowns.  Pot  them 
singly  and  keep  in  cold  frames.  CentAureas  candidissima  and  ragusina 
after  they  have  grown  in  heat  for  a  time  will  yield  a  lot  of  cuttings. 
Every  short  side  shoot  may  be  taken  off,  dibbled  thinly  in  well-drained 
pot  or  pans  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  set  on  a  shelf  in  forcing  house. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine  only,  and  water  carefully.  Cineraria 
maritlma  anl  varieties  may  be  propagated  in  a  similar  manner  or  from 
seed.  Tops  of  Gazania  splendcns  will  root  in  heat,  but  autumn-struck 
plants  are  the  ^east  trouble.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  shrubby 
Calceolarias.  Tops  of  Zonal  and  variegated  Pelargoniums  root  most 
surely  when  dibbled  thinly  in  well  drained  G-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy 
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Boil,  these  being  set  on  the  front  staging  of  a  vinery  not  far  from  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  given  water  very  sparingly  for  a  time. 

Seeds  to  he  Sown. — ^Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  ought  to  be  sown 
at  once  on  the  surface  of  pans  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil  and  only 
lightly  covered.  Set  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  covered  with  a  square  of  glass, 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry,  the  seed 
will  soon  germinate,  and  strong  plants  that  will  flower  this  season  be 
eventually  obtained.  If  the  first  sowing  <JE  dwarf  Lobelias  has  failed 
there  is  yet  time  to  try  again,  and  Tuberous  Begonias  sown  at  this  time 
will  flower  in  the  autumn.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  ought  to  be 
sown  in  pans,  or  a  box  of  fine  soil,  and  set  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  If  many 
small  plants  are  required  for  carpet  bedding,  sow  the  seed  in  a  single  or 
doable  light  frame  set  on  a  mild  hotbed,  thousands  of  plants  requiring 
no  pricking  out  being  thus  obtained.  Ageratums  and  Petunias  may  yet 
be  sown,  seedlings  of  these  growing  rapidly.  Where  there  are  hot  sunny 
banks  or  borders  to  be  covert,  single  Petunias  should  largely  be  raised 
for  these.  Perilla  nanklnensis  may  shortly  be  sown,  and  also  variegated 
Maize.  A  few  pots  of  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  should  also  be  sown 
and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  these  duly  hardened  off  and  planted  out 
being  a  long  way  in  advance  of  any  raised  in  the  open.  Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthuses,  Helichrysums,  and  ornamental 
Grasses  germinate  most  surely  in  boxes  or  pans  of  fine  good  soil  in 
heat,  the  plants  being  eventually  pricked  off  in  other  boxes,  or  in  frames. 
The  Grasses  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  where  they  are  to  grow  j 
Hicinuses  and  Marigolds  need  not  to  be  sown  yet. 


^pHE  BEE-KEEPER.il 


FERTILE  QUEEN  INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  queen  introduction  may  be  explained  by  considering 

the  subject  under  two  heads  or  cases — a,  A  stock  of  bees  queenless  ; 

5,  A  queen  subjectless.    A  stock  of  bees  may  become  queenless 

naturally  or  accidentally,  or  may  be  made  so  artificially.    Among  the 

former  cases  a  queen  leaves  the  hive  and  is  then  subject  to  the 

dangers  of  being  destroyed  by  birds,  insects,  or  reptiles,  or  it  may 

miss  its  way  or  may  not  be  hived,  &c.    It  may  die  of  old  age  or 

disease,  or  may  become  a  prey  to  some  parasite.    The  weather,  the 

time  of  year,  or  a  lack  of  drones  may  be  against  the  successful 

union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  make  the  queen  useless  and  worthless — 

mei^ging  into  so-called  fertile  workers. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  artificially  deposing  the  queen  may  be 
mentioned  the  desire  for  a  queen  of  greater  prolificness,  bees  of 
greater  amiability  or  other  qualities,  or  of  a  different  race. 

When  bees  discover  that  they  are  queenless  (either  artificially 
or  naturally  so  made)  they  at  once  set  upon  the  work  of  raising  a 
queen  from  any  worker  larvBB  not  more  than  three  days  old,  pro- 
vided virgin  queens  are  not  being  raised.  If  they  are  rendered 
queenless  while  eggs  or  larvie  less  than  three  days  old  are  in  the  hive, 
and  they  begin  to  raise  queens  o^  build  queen  cells  upon  those,  it  is 
difiicult  to  queen  then^  but  still  this  is  possible.  The  queen  cells 
should  be  allowed  to  develope  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  queens 
are  likely  to  hatch,  and  should  then  all  be  cut  out — ».«.,  the  queen 
cells,  and  the  place  brushed  over  with  carbolic  acid  solution  except 
one  cell,  upon  which  the  alien  queen  might  be  caged  after  the  larvae 
or  nymph  has  been  destroyed.  The  queen  may  be  liberated  at  dusk 
the  next  day.  Thif,  deceives  the  bees  so  far  as  we  are  able,  and 
causes  them  to  believe  their  own  endeavours  have  been  successful. 

There  are  objections  to  cages  of  all  kinds — e,g.y  the  queen  is 
confined,  and  so  valuable  time  for  egg-laying  is  lost ;  but  this  must 
be  sacrificed  for  safety  by  this  plan  of  introduction.  There  is  an 
alternative  method  for  those  who  object  to  cages,  but  which  from 
very  careful  experiments  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemn  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  not  had  a  single  success  by  it,  nor  have  I  known  one  by 
any  of  my  friends  who  are  keen  and  careful  observers.  It  has  been 
denominated  "  Pond's,"  sometimes  "  Simmins',"  method  ;  at  present 
I  have  not  time  to  describe  it.  I  will,  however,  say,  as  "  Felix  "  has 
just  been  treating  on  the  subject  and  giving  instructions  for  doing 
"  Pond's  "  or  Simmins' "  plan,  that  last  year  I  experimented  with  a 
great  number  of  queens  on  "  Simmins'  '*  (?)  system,  and  in  no  in- 
stance did  I  find  the  queen  missing  on  the  third  day,  though  fully 
half  were  on  the  tenth  day ;  therefore  the  system  seems  a  very 
valuable  one  for  queen  dealers,  as  they  can  guarantee  safe  introduc- 


tion, telling  their  customers  to  look  on  the  third  day  to  be  sure,  and 
yet  prepare  to  send  them  another  on  the  fourteenth,  by  which  time 
she  will  be  lost  in  some  unaccountable  manner. 

Often  these  queens  will  drop  a  few  eggs,  and  through  some 
peculiar  instinct  of  the  bees  these  eggs  are  often,  if  not  always, 
selected  to  rear  the  fresh  queens  from  ;  therefore  if  the  apiarist  is 
busy,  and  does  not  happen  to  frequently  examine  the  hive,  taking 
things  for  granted,  he  will  have  a  hybridised  daughter  reigning,  and 
think  she  is  the  one  he  introduced,  if  he  had  not  marked  her.  I 
might  also  say  I  have  several  times,  upon  the  ninth  day,  found  the 
poor  queen  upon  an  outside  comb  in  a  starving  condition  quite 
alone.  Upon  microscopic  examination,  in  a  few  cases,  a  very  poor 
condition  of  the  ovaries  has  presented  itself,  through  neglect 
by  the  subjects,  although  in  other  cases  neither  neglect  nor  disease 
could  be  traced.  Moreover,  I  have  for  some  years,  upon  quite  a 
number  of  occasions,  tried  the  "  HaUamshire  law,"  and  haying 
tried  this  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  I  can  truly  say,  provided 
the  instructions  are  faithfully  carried  out,  a  "  fertile "  queen  pre- 
sented, &c.,  I  have  never  found  this  method  fail,  and  I  have  staked 
some  expensive  and  pet  queens  on  it.  I  do  not,  however,  like  the 
idea  of  withdrawing  all  the  new  laid  eggs  and  unsealed  brood,  which 
is  BO  very  necessary,  but  "  the  shortest  way  across  is  the  longest 
way  round.''  Nevertheless  the  Hallamshire  law  is  based  on  natural 
lines,  while  the  other  cannot  be  reconciled  at  all,  except  that  we 
might  consider  the  alien  undergoes  such  a  state  of  subjection,  or 
fright,  and  hunger,  that  she  is  glad  to  set  to  board  and  lodging,  but 
this  we  can  plainly  see  drives  her  into  such  a  gone-back  egg-laying 
condition,  that  she  is,  sooner  or  hiter,  rendered  quite  unfitted  for 
her  motherly  duties. 

I  have  been  very  successful  by  a  method  that  can  be  used  at  any 
time  of  the  year— I  allude  to  the  method  of  shaking  the  bees  off 
their  combs  in  order  to  get  them  into  the  condition  of  a  swarm 
This  exposes  brood  to  the  atmosphere  unless  performed  in  a 
manipulating  house,  but  of  course,  eggs  could  perhaps  be  fi^ 
in  some  other  hive  in  the  apiary  in  the  case  of  this  method,  as  also 
in  the  Hallamshire  law. 

With  regard  to  the  "Hallamshire  law"  and  the  reason  why 
bees  prefer  eggs  or  larvae  to  raise  i;heir  own  queens  rather  than 
accept  a  strange  or  alien  queen.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
force  of  habit  is  too  often  either  not  recognised  or  overlooked  in 
dealing  with  bees.  All  my  experiments  in  faithfully  trying  Simnains' 
proposed  method  of  queen  introduction  have  resulted  in  the  desired 
queen  being  "put  out  of  the  way  "  when  means  of  raising  a  successor 
were  present  in  the  hive,  for  the  bees  have  invariably  raised  a  queen 
after  their  own  will,  t  have  carefully  marked  a  few  of  those 
queens  and  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  bees  most  atten- 
tively ;  in  fact,  I  believe  Burnens  could  not  have  been  more  attentive, 
and  the  finale  has  each  time  been  the  same  when  eggs  or  larvae  have 
been  in  the  hive  at  the  timeof  introduction,  As  I  have  already  stated, 
immediately  the  cluster  is  broken  to  withdraw  the  queen  to  substi- 
tute an  alien  the  colony  is  disorganised.  I  might  say  I  have  never 
placed  another  queen  on  the  identical  spot  the  original  queen  was 
parading  at  the  same  moment  of  removing  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  bees  sometimes  suffering  the  queen  to  remain  within  the 
hive  apparently  uninjured  for  a  period  of  time  when  ushered  m 
upon  the  Simmins'  or  Pond's  system.  This  period  I  have  not 
found  to  exceed  nine  or  ten  days  ;  the  poor  insect  gradually  moving 
from  comb  to  comb  to  the  outside  of  the  cluster,  there  to  perish 
and  be  carried  out  of  the  hive,  though  sometimes  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable it  may  leave  the  hive  alive  through  lack  of  homage.  I  have 
observed  the  bees  carrying  the  deceased  queen  out,  and  I  have  seen 
the  queen  take  refuge  from  one  hive  to  another.  It  maybe  interest- 
ing  for  me  to  relate  that  I  have  on  these  occasions  found  alien 
queens  so  acting  in  this  latter  manner,  and  that  in  each  case,  although 
the  queen  entered  another  hive,  a  few  bees  seemed  to  accompany, 
but  their  courage  or  love  seem  to  falter  as  they  clustered  on  the 
handle  of  a  garden  spade,  on  a  post,  and  on  a  pea  stick  on  eaxsh 
occasion  respectively.    In  each  case  the  alien  was  balled  on  the 
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floorboard,  and  no  doubt  would  soon  have  been  despatched  had  I 
not  rescued  them.  As  thay  receive  so  little  homage  they  thus 
quickly  present  the  appearance  of  non-laying  queens  and  are  nearly 
as  capable  of  flight,  ai  no  partly  or  wholly  digest  food  is  offered 
them  (the  food  baes  feed  the  queen  with  being  about  the  same  as 
they  feed  to  the  brood.) 

Bat  why  is  she  superseded  ?  It  is  no  use  saying  dethroned,  as 
she  never  had  the  honour  of  reigning.  Of  course  I  am  now 
speaking  about  alien  queens,  and  if  she  was  in  a  stimulated  condi- 
tion eggs  would  be  deposited  or  dropped,  and  while  there  is  an  egg 
in  the  hive  (whether  queen  cells  are  present  or  not)  the  bees  will 
try  to  develope  it  into  a  queen,  so  that  if  the  first  started  cells  were 
on  the  old  brood  the  new  queen  might  destroy  them  as  soon  as  they 
become  nymphs.  Then  if  she  left  the  hive  in  disgust  or  because 
«he  got  no  homage,  why  of  course  a  daughter  of  hers  takes  her 
place. 

I  have  found  by  repeated  experiments  that  as  soon  as  a  queen  is 
taken  out  of  a  seam  of  bees,  operations  are  commenced  to  raise  a 
'mother  bee,  and  by  even  placing  the  queen  on  to  another  frame 
these  operations  will  be  commence ).     Sometimes  she  will  then  be 
crushed  to  death.    By  means  of  the  so-called  dummies  a  number 
of  queen  cells  may  be  started  and  completed  in  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding each  cluster  is  separated.    I  do  not  me  in  cork  packed  or 
gfeat  thick  dummies,  but  perforated  zinc.    The  main  point  being 
to  place  the  queen  on  to  a  different  frame  after  a  few  eggs  are  laid 
in  a  few  cells.    But  why. is  she  not  destroyed  on  the  new  frame  ? 
dimply  because  the  whole  family  is  working  in  natural  harmony  or 
habit.    It  is  the  habit  for  the  qu3en  to  movj  from  frame  to  frame ; 
but  mark  well,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  queen  to  do  so  until  the 
whole  of  hor  business  is  transacted  upon  that  particular  frame, 
henee  the  break  appearing  it  is  the  habit  of  the  bees  to  perform  the 
operations  of  raising  a  new  queen.    During  the  summer  so  many 
of  the  brood  cells  became  clogged  with  stores  that  the  queen 
wanders  from  comb  to  comb,  which  causes  the  same  thing  to  be 
-done,  hence  the  swarming  fever.    The  queen  gradually  becomes  of 
-a  non-laying  appearance  and  quite  capable  of  flight,  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  necessary  amount  of  feeding  and  attention  she  should 
have  to  keep  up  her  former  state,  and  leaves  the  hive  as  an  insect  a 
little  removed  above  the  habit  of  a  worker.    If  this  is  not  so,  for 
why  do  they  do  it  ?    Moreover,  no  attention  is  paid  to  an  aljen,  as 
it  is  not  her,  or  the  custom,  fashion,  or  habit  for  queens  to  be 
carried  from  one  hive  to  another. 

Now,  suppose  there  are  no  eggs  in  the  hive,  how  can  the  bees 
raise  a  queen  ?  They  cannot  do  it.  Place  a  frame  containing  a  few 
«ggs  into  the  hive.  Why  do  the  bees  recognise  this  gift  ?  It 
is  their  habit  to  obtain  all  they  can,  which  we  all  know  perfectly 
-well ;  and  as  I  have  already  stated  it  is  their  habit  to  raise  a  suc- 
cessor from  the  egg.  They  therefore  gladly  commence  operations 
upon  this  frame  of  eggs.  The  same  conditions  as  above  being 
present — t'.^.,  in  a  disorganised  state. 

Now,  suppose  the  whole  of  their  eggs  and  means^^of  raising  a 
new  queen  are  withdrawn,  or  more  naturally  their  queen  dies  in  a 
state  of  nature  perhaps  there  is  at  no  time  of  the  year  a  hire  with, 
out  eggs  in  a  normal  state.  If  this  death  happen  at  a  time  when 
fertilisation  cannot  be  obtained  the  hive  died  out,  or  else  should  a 
fertile  queen,  say  at  mating  or  swarming  time,  fly  to  this  hive,  the 
liabit  is  (we  challenge  anyone  to  contradict  this)  that  this  queen  is 
accepted.  Hence  the  Hallamshire  law  is  on  natural  and  correct 
lines.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  my  own  experiments 
that  if  the  law  is  truly  and  faithfully  tried  it  will  invariably  succeed, 
excepting  those  few  persons  who  believe  and  state  their  own  way  is 
l>est,  and  who  omit  or  cannot  discern  some  of  the  particulars  and 
conditions  of  the  Etallamshire  law. — T.  Bonner  Chambers,  F.L.S., 
Tref  Eghoys  C arrows,  Mont. 
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•ft*  All    correspondence    should   be   directed    either    to    "Th? 

Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."    Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 

Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 

avoktbly.    We  request,  that    no    one   will  write    privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 

unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  auestiona 

relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 

never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.    AH 

articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 

the  paper  only.    We  aahnot  reply  to  questions  through  the 

post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunicaf- 

tions.  J-      I  i  ^ 

ShortliaBd  (^.  //^.-^The  work  to  which  you  refer  can  be  obtained 

by  ordering  through  any  bookaeller  in  your  locality. 

Oneidivm  vnavlAtum  (//.  ^S'.).— Many  thanks  for  flowers  and  list, 
but  they  amved  too  late  for  a  note  this  week.  They  shall  have  a  para- 
graph  next  week.  !  <  .      ' 

Stove  Ollmb0rs  (7'.  .S.).— Four  good  plants  for  training  up  the  roof 
of  a  stove  are  Stephanotls  floribanda,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipla- 
denia  Brcarleyana,  and  BougHiuvillea  glabra. )    ^    T  t    '         ; 

Obiraantlieinnms  (^i?.  .^rwjrZ/w/^J.—WS  hfive  received  the  blooms, 
which  will  be  raferrdd  to  when  your  letter  is  publinhed.  It  is  too  late  for 
this  week.    Your  experience  is  interesting  and  the  results  of  it  sati* 

factorv  '      •  '     '^ 

»epottiBf  Oreblda  (S.  J.  >1 . J. -Letter^  arriving  on  Wednesdav 

cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  current  issue.    Do  not  distarb 

the  plants  at  present.    Information  will  be  given  in  time  to  be  of  service 

^  The  BttebaHs  l»lt»  (J/.  Cy^tht  bulbs  are  undoubtedly  irf- 
festcd  with  the  mite,  andiare  in  an  extRoniy^bftl  oonditioo.  •'  The'»^tt^ 
spect  of  their  recovciy  u  very  small^  but  we  shall  imWish  somethittg 
farther  on  this  subject  shortly.  No  doubt  low  temperature  and  exTOS- 
sive  moisture  often  cause  a  very  unhealthy  condition  in  these  and  other 
heat-loring  plants.  •       .  '  "* 

Abutlloaa  (F.  .V:).--The  4ark  coloured  seedling  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  well  worthy  of  preservation,  but  we  have  seen  others  quite  as  dark 
in  colour.  If  you  exhibited  well  grown  plants  of  the  seedling  and 
parent  thfey  might  receive  some  nofiee  from  the  Floral  Committee,  but 
you  had  better  write  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Batfpn,  Royal  Horticpltural  Sociatj, 
Chiswick,  who  will  advise  you  where  they  should  be  sent.  There  is  a 
meeting  on  the  27th  Inst.  -    •    - 

Viplnff  f«r  BaatlBf  Oreenlioiuie  (^.  B.  C).— You  give  no  par- 
ticulars  regarding  the  form  or  size  of  the  house,  which  makes  a  oonsiae^- 
able  difference  in  the  piping  required,;  and  the  heating  is^also"  eoilsider- 
ably  influenced  by  the  *a(fran<?ement'  of  £he  pipe^,  a'so  by  external 
surrounditigs.  To  heat  2600  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  maintoin  it  at  a 
greenhouse  temperature  in  all  weathers,  you  would  require  about  80  fe^ 
of  4-iEch  pipes.  •  N.B. — Your  second  letter  arrived  too  late  for  this  week. 

Me^AiTlilBA-oaUfomieA  (^Regular  Suhicriher). — The  plant  is  of 
little  horticultural  value,  but  is  interesting  to  a  certain  extent  botani- 
cally,  chiefly  for  the  enormou-*  root  it  produces,  from  which  character  it 
derives  its  generic  name  and  also  the  popular  title  Califomian  Big- 
Root.  It  is  of  tniiling  or  climbing  habit,  not  unlike  the  commcMi 
Bryony,  with  lobed  leaves,  Inconspicuous  flowers,  and  roundish  fruits 
covered  with  soft  spiny  projections.  The  seeds  should  be  raised 
under  glass,  but  the  plants  can  be  left  out  of  doors  if  protected  in 

winter.  ^ 

Inaeots  on  Veaelk  (Shilllngittimy). — As  your  specimens  travelled 
to  us  in  a  cold  drying  wind  they  reached  us  in  a  shrivelled  condition. 
It  is  preferable  to  enclose  such  small  insects  in  a  glass  tube  or  tin  box, 
with  a  little  bit  of  damp  moss.  The  insects  appear  to  be  a  species  of 
Psylla  or  Chermes,  a  pest  resembling  the  CNkjcus  or  scale  insect  in  its 
habits,  but  of  somewhat  larger  siee.  There  are  several  kinds  not  unf  rfe- 
quent  in  houses,  and  th«v  are  readily  killed  by  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
fumigation  or  wash.  Some  have  strongly  recommended  for  their 
destruction  a  wash  containing  softsoap  and  sulphur,  applied  moderately 

warm. 

Ouenmbera  and  Tomatoea  (^Camhridgr). — We  have  seen  excel- 
lent crops  of  Cucumbers  arid  Tomatoes  grown  in  the  same  house ;  but 
not  when  the  latter  were  much  shaded  by  the  former.  The  plants  must 
have  both  light  and  air,  or  they  will  not  bear  good  crops.  Cucumbers 
are  equally  well  grown  with  "  little  or  no  ventilation."  and  with  suflScfent 
to  enable  Tomatoes  to  prosper ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  a  person 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  either  routine  exclusively  would  succo^ 
equally  well  the  first  season  with  the  opposite.  He  might  or  might  nbt, 
so  much  depending  on  individual  aptitude.  Perhaps  you  will  proceed 
tbe  most  safely  by  not  materially  lowering  t-^e  temperature  for  the 
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Oaciimbers,  m  tfaej  proved  the  more  profitable,  and  let  the  Tomntoea 
talM  tbeir  cluace,  u,  If  thej  produce  half  »  crop,  tbla  added  to  a  full 
crop  o(  Cacnmbers,  would  leftTc  you  a  gaiaor  ;  but  U  yoa  by  a  compro- 
mlsa  materially  reduce  the  Cucumber  crop,  and  fail— as  you  may  do — 
to  have  a  full  crop  of  Tomatoes,  you  would  perhaps  lose  by  the  enter- 

ripe.  Excellent  crops  ot  Cucumbers  may  ba  had  from  pUnU  \a  tubs 
feet  square  ;  but  Tomatoes  do  not  require  Dearly.so  much  root  room. 
It  appears  you  will  have  one  house  as  liberty  in  the  autumn.  Tomatoes 
KFown  in  pota  plunged  In  the  garden  would  probably  set  good  crops  of 
fruit  that  might  nearly  ripen  outdoors,  and  would  finish  in  the  bonse  if 
tIte;PlAnM  were  removed  to  it  after  the  Cucumbers  ceased  \a  be  profit- 
able.  Sec  an  article  on  the  subject  on  pi  e  167,  in  our  iasne  of  tbe 
IfltinsL 

•  Tlnaa  uiS  Vbuita  (J".  £.)■— We  are  not  able  to  atito  "  the  highest 
t«mperat<ire  ta  which  Vines  may  be  safely  exposed  during  winter  and 
early  spring  and  yet  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,"  as  much  of  necessity 
must  depend  on  the  hygrometrical  state  of  tbc  al^mosphere.  With  a  dry 
air  they  will  rest  for  a  long  time  in  a  temperature  between  45°  and  50  , 
but  a  very  dry  air  Is  not  suitable  for  seveial  plants,  and  we  do  not 
advise  amateurs  to  run  as  near  the  danger  line  as  possible.  Ask  a 
□nneryman  to  supply  yon  with  "  planting  canes,"  and  those  of  the  right 
stie  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  treat  them  as  advised  last  week, 
planting  when  they  start  growth  if  tbe  border  and  bouse  are  ready  for 
them.  The  easiest  way  ot  raising  Lobelias  and  Petanias  is  to  sow  seed 
In  August  in  a  frame,  or  even  outdoors  with  the  pota  or  boies  shaded 
from  bright  sun  and  protected  from  heavy  rains,  wintering;  the  plants 
either  in  small  pota  or  transplanted  Id  boxes,  on  a  shelf  In  a  cool  bonse, 
a  vinery  at  rest  answering  very  well.  ■  Half-hardy  annuals,  soch  as 
Stocks,  Asters,  and  various  others,  may  be  sown  in  April,  as  the 
temperatare  of  the  bouse  must  then  be  warm  and  genlftl  for  tbe  Vines 
that  will  have  started  into  growth.  Thousands  of  such  plants  are 
spoiled  every  year  by  raising  them  too  soon,  or  keeping  them  too  long  in 
warm  houses  befonj  they  can  be  placed  in  cool  frames  or  the  open  air. 
Your  warm  case  will  no  doubt  be  useful,  but  if  seedlings  or  rooted 
cnttinire  are  kept  loo  long  in  it  they  will  spoil,  and  a  second  cooler  frame 
in  the  house  would  be  very  useful  for  their  reception  in  preparing  them 
for  full  eipoeore.  Apply  the  fertiliser  at  the  rate  ot  from  1  ois.  to 
twice  that  quantity  to  the  square  yard,  according  te  the  natore  of  the 
soil,  M  obvioosly  that  which  is  poor  neeis  more  than  that  which  is 
fertile.  '  It  may  be  applied  in  the  same  ratio  to  tbe  soli  ot  Vinea  In  pota 
when  they  need  extra  support,  commencing  with  the  smaller  dressing, 
iimreaaiiig  the  supply  aa  tne  advancing  growths  deprive  the  soil  of  its 
fertility.  No  rigid  rules  can  be  Uld  down  equally  applicable  under  all 
circdmsiancee,  and  the  action  of  cultivators  mnst  be  guided  by  intelli- 
gence. 

aM4«alM  VntasaltHj  (^.  BluclC^.—lt  ia  very  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  is  wrong  with  your  plants  from  the  very  limited  informa- 
tion afforded  us.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  insects  upon  the  roots  sent, 
hot  moaly  bug  has  Infested  the  foliage.  If  yon  syringed  them  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  with  a  strong  insecticide  tbe  evil  may  In  part  be 
traced  to  that  source.  Some  years  agowe  saw  a  number  of  Gardenias 
that  hail  lieen  syrinijcd  w'lh  a  strong  solution  of  petroleum,  precaution 
not  having  been  taken  to  prevent  Its  entering  the  soil ;  the  resalt  was 
that  it  d^royed  the  whole  of  the  fibres,  consequently  the  growth  was 
at  onoeamMted.-'  The  plants  were  being  forced  in  a  high  temperature, 
atid  they  soon  afterwards  looked  aa  if  they  had  been  grown  in  semi- 
darkneas.  The  rooM  of  Gardenias  occaslonally'ihave  a  knotted  appMr- 
ance,  and  this  is  nsaally  the  most  conspicuoos  when  the  roota  have  been 
subjected  to  extremes  ot  temperature.  Too  high  a  temperature  in  the 
soil  woold  bring  aboiic  the  swollen  condition  of  the  roots,  while  top 
growth  would  ^  checked.  Other  caaies  will  also  resalt  disastrously. 
For  instance,  too  liberal  sappliea  of  cold  water,  This  Is  very  liable  to 
happen  when  Gardenias  are  planted  out,  especially  if  they  have  a  good 
depth  of  soil  In  which  to  root.  Evils  arising  from  this  cause  would 
scarcely  be  percBptible  during  the  snmmer,  bot  generally  show  before 
tbe  winter  is  over.  Excessive  applications  of  liqaid  manure  will  a>so 
destroy  the  roots.  In  this  case  soot  water  would  do  no  ;;ood,  but,  on  tbe 
contrary,  add  to  the  evil.  We  presume  tbc  peat  used  was  good,  but  we 
have  known  tailare  arise  by  a  too  free  use  of  samples  of  inferior  quality. 
If  the  loam  contains  too  grrat  a  per-centage  ot  lime  Gardenias  will  not 
thrive,  and  we  have  seen  the  growth  very  simitar  to  that  sent.  You  had 
better  shake  all  the  soil  from  the  loots  ol  the  plants  aad  pot  them  in  as 
small  size  as  it  is  possible  to  place  them  In,  asing  plenty  of  sand  in  the 
compost.  Start  them  into  growth  in  a  close  moist  temperature  of  about 
65°  at  night,  with  a  slight  rise  hy  ftre  heat  in  tbe  day,  allowing  the  tem- 
perature te  rise  as  high  as  It  may  from  sun  heat.  Syringe  liberally,  but 
apply  .water  sparingly  to  the  roots.  II  practicable,  plunge  the  poM  in  a 
bottom  beat  of  75°,  and  caver  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  rim  of  the  pot 
with  the  plunging  materiai.  When  they  arc  rooting  freely,  it  yon  think 
it  desirable,  jou  can  prune  tbem  as  closely  as  you  desire  for  producing 
dwMf  well-fnmlshed  plants. 

Wsmea  af  riuita.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  nowers. 
Flowering  specimens  ate  necessary  of  flowering  plonta,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b«ir  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  Ircsh  state  in  Arm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  tbe  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(.B),— 1,  SeticographiB  Gbiesbreghtiana ;  2,  Cannot  be  determined  from 
a  crushed  and  flowerlesa  fragment,  but  it  resembles  a  strong  shoot  of 
Fuchsia  procumhens.  fA,  ,4.).— 1,  DlpUcus  glotinosus;  S,  Eurya 
latifolla  ;  4,  Begonia  fucbsioides.    The  Ferns  cannot  bo  named  without 


spores.  (S.  R.  T.).— Yonr  specimens  are  excellent  ones,  and  we  name 
them  with  pleasure.  1,  Davallla  canariensis  ;  2,  Adlantnm  Williamsl ; 
3,  Asnlenium  cicutarium ;  4,  Trichomanes  radicans ;  5,  Sdaginella. 
Wildenovi.  ^E.  R.  H'.).— The  flower  suffertd  conaiderablj  in  transit, 
bat  it  is  probably  Aspasia  lunata.  It  is  not  rare,  nor  Is  it  very  common, 
but  a  variety  known  as  superba  is  tar  superior  to  it,  and  consequently 
more  valuable. 

COVENT  GARDES    MARKET.— MabCH  2l8T. 


Onngaa,  pn  100    ..    . 


RESULTS— F0RMUL.S1  OF  MANURES  FOB 
CROPS. 

That  the  last  three  years  have  been  unfavourable  to  Ihe 
progress  of  agriculture  all  will  agree,  but  that  they  have  boen 
uniavonrabla  in  much  more  than  a  general  sense  may  not  be  so 
apparent  to  an  ordinary  observer,  yet  there  can  be  no  douM  tiat 
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Bach  seasons  of  drought  as  we  have  lately  had  tend  materially  to 
curtail  the  yield  of  several  of  our  most  important  farm  crops. 
Attempts,  therefore,  at  improved  methods  of  culture  have  in 
several  instances  only  met  with  partial  success.  Results  have, 
however,  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  encourage  those  of  us 
who  have  been  engaged  in  such  important  work  to  persevere,  and 
in  so  turn  the  lessons  of  adversity  to  account  as  to  insure  a  full 
measure  of  success  in  the  future. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  did  Lord  Salisbury  recommend  farmers  to 
*^  manore  their  land  with  brains,**  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  their 
wits,  and  see  if  they  could  not  so  alter  and  improve  their  practice 
in  the  selection  and  application  of  manures  as  to  combine  economy 
with  efficiency  in  a  better  manner  than  had  hitherto  obtained 
among  them.  Quite  recently  another  noble  lord,  who  had  read 
some  of  our  notes  on  the  use  of  chemical  manures,  owned  to  us, 
that  while  not  having  such  entire  faith  in  them  as  we  had,  he  was 
free  to  admit  their  high  value,  and  to  own  how  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant the  manufacture  of  farmyard  manure  was,  and  how  much 
of  the  goodness  of  every  muck  heap  was  known  "  to  steam  away, 
and  stream  away,"  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  running  down  the 
roadside,  and  of  volatile  gases  lost  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  point  this  out  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  and  to  tell  him  we  have  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for 
his  costly  manure  heap.  He  requires  tangible  proof  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy  crop  and  profitable  balance-sheet,  and  it  was  to  afford  such 
proof  that  various  associations  have  been  formed  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Of  work  so  done,  none  which  has  come  under  our 
notice  is  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  than  that  of  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Cooke,  G.  Taylor,  and  B.  B.  Sapwell  on  their  farms  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  In  a  summary 
of  results  in  the  report  of  the  experiments  of  last  year  they  say, 
<<  We  may  pretty  safely  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  best  and 
most  economical  artificial  manure  for  Barley  upon  a  good  deal  of 
light  soil  in  Norfolk,  from  which  Turnips  have  been  drawn,  is 
2  owts.  superphosphate,  half  to  1  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  and 
1  to  2  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  ;  or  three-quarters  to 
1^  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  place  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
when  its  market  value  is  lower  per  unit  of  nitrogen.  The  same 
dressing  is  applicable  to  Barley  after  a  previous  white  straw  crop 
when  such  is  taken.  Where  a  part  only  of  the  Turnips  have  been 
80  lightly  folded  with  sheep  as  to  suggest  further  assistance  for  the 
Barley,  or  a  heavier  folding  is  made  very  early  in  the  year,  nitrate 
of  soda  only,  up  to  1  cwt.  per  acre,  will  probably  be  the  most 
suitable  application.  A  complete  manure  for  Swedes,  and  an 
economical  one  upon  the  kind  of  land  mentioned,  is  2  to  4  cwt. 
superphosphate,  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  half  cwt.  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre,  or  with  five  to  six  loads  of  good  rotten  muck 
the  superphosphate  alone  would  be  sufficient.  A  mixture  of  bone 
flour  with  the  superphosphate — ^half  cwt.  of  the  formei:  to  4  cwts. 
of  the  latter— will  insure  better  distribution  (a  matter  of  very 
great  importance)  if  nothing  else. 

For  Mangolds  we  have,  so  far,  found  the  most  economical 
dressing  to  be  2  cwts.  nitrate  of  soda,  half  to  be  applied  at  time 
of  drilling  seed,  and  half  as  a  top-dressing  after  singling  the  plants 
with  3  cwts.  common  salt — or  instead  of  the  salt  1  cwt.  muriate 
of  potash — the  mixture  to  be  used  with,  or  without,  five  to  ten 
loads  of  rotten  muck  per  acre.  Without  the  dung  in  a  good 
season,  4  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  sown  as  before,  might  be 
justified  in  the  return,  the  Mangold  being  a  very  gross  feeder.  As 
hundreds  of  pounds  are  annually  spent  upon  superphosphate  for 
this  root,  and  we  have  not  found  it  to  be  wanted  upon  well-farmed 
light  land,  the  information  on  this  one  point  alone  should  be  worth 
much  more  than  our  outlay. 

A  dressing  of  1  cvft.  muriate  of  potash,  where  it  pays  at  all, 
will  pay  well  upon  Clover  or  Sainfoin,  especially  when  applied  at 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  ;  but  there  are  probably  few  well  farmed 
soils  upon  which  it  is  of  much  service  for  these  crops,  and  therefore 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  using  it. 


To  an  expression  of  some  hesitation  in  thus  offering  formulas 
based  upon  the  results  of  two  years'  experimental  investigation, 
they  very  wisely  add,  "  We  are  sure  they  will  be  more  accurate 
guides  than  the  chance  mixtures  of  the  manufacturer  as  labelled 
for  special  crops,  which  are  for  the  most  part  compounded  on  no 
principle  at  all,  unless  it  be  one  of  profit  to  the  vendor.*'  This  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  oar  repeated  advice,  that  all  manures  should 
be  procured  separately  and  mixed  at  the  farm.  Common  sense 
shows  such  advice  to  be  sound,  yet  it  has  been  termed  "  an  un- 
warrantable aspersion  on  the  honesty  of  manure  traders,"  who,  by 
the  way,  are  generally  most  positive  in  their  assurances  of  the 
virtues  of  their  mixtures.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  be  equally 
positive   in    only  spending  money  upon    manures  of    our    own 

selection  for  farms. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Work  on  the  land  has  been  much  hindered  by  broken  weather,  and 
very  little  com  sowing  has  been  done  at  the  time  of  writing  this  note. 
This  has  proved  a  serious  matter  where  a  large  staff  of  labourers  is  main* 
tained,  as  the  outlay  involyed  in  finding  work  for  them  is  by  no  means 
desirable  now  that  every  item  of  expenditure  has  to  be  watched  so  nar- 
rowly.   But  where  the  chemical  manures  have  been  applied  to  winter 
corn  and  pasture  good  work  has  been  done,  for  the  manure  has  been 
dissolved  and  washed  in,  and  we  may  now  feel  certain  of  a  full  crop  of 
hay  and  brisk  robust  growth  in  the  corn.    If  when  the  spring  com  can 
be  sown  not  a  day  is  lost  in  domg  it,  germination  and  growth  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  80  quickly  that  the  late  sowing  may  prove  advantageous 
rather  than  otherwise.    Well  will  it  be,  therefore,  not  to  press  forward 
the  sowing  before  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  a  ^e  deep  tilth 
being  had  to  thoroughly  cover  the  seed.    On  light  land  some  sowing  has 
been  done,  and  light  land  farmers  certainly  are  favoured  in  being  able 
to  work  upon  the  land  so  soan  after  the  rain  is  over.    The  exercise  of  a 
little  patience  will,  we  hope,  enable  heavy  land  farmers  to  get  in  the 
seed  in  time  to  ensure  a  good  plant,  and  with  a  favourable  spring  we 
feel  hopeful  all  will  come  right.    Farmers,  however,  more  than  other 
men  have  need  to  be  hopeful,  patient,  and  persevering,  for  however 
carefully  and  well  their  plans  may  be  made  they  are  still  Ytrj  much  at 
the  meroy  of  the  weather. 

Never  was  there  a  year  when  a  forward  spring  would  have  been  a 
greater  boon  to  flockmasters  than  th&  present  one,  for  many  of  them  are 
at  their  wit^s  end  what  to  do  to  procure  food  for  the  sheep.  No  Turnips, 
no  Mangold,  no  grass,  a  short  supply  of  straw  and  hay,  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  This  is  the  cry  of  many  a  farmer,  especially  on  light  land ;  cer- 
tainly to  purehase  food  now  for  the  flock  is  a  ruinous  proceeding,  and 
yet  how  many  are  doing  so  I  Glad  are  we  to  be  able  to  report  a  suc- 
cessful lambing  season,  and  that  the  lambs  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. They  are  now  folded  upon  Turnips  with  a  frequent  change  for  a 
few  hours  upon  pasture,  and  although  the  Swede  tops  have  suffered  from 
frost,  white  Turnip  tops  have  not  done  so,  and  the  lambs  are  able  to  run 
forward  upon  them.  Chaff  and  crushed  Oats  are  given  in  troughs  to 
the  ewes,  and  the  lambs  have  what  lamb  food  they  cau  consume  in  a 
given  time,  as  we  altogether  object  to  having  any  stale  or  sour  food  in 
the  troughs.  We  have  only  lost  one  lamb  from  a  stoppage  by  wool  balls, 
and  cautioned  the  shepherd  to  remove  all  loose  wool  from  the  ewes'  adders 
to  prevent  the  Iambs  getting  it  in  their  mouths  by  mistake  as  they  are 
so  apt  to  do. 
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11th.— A  violent  weaterly  gale  all  dny.  with  frequent  rain. 

12tfa.-l)nll  and  damp  early ;  cloudy  day. 

13th.— Cloudy  and  cold,  wlih  one  or  two  slight  falls  (tf  snow  and  sleet ;  heavy  fall  of  snow 

after  7  P.M. 
14th.— Morning  generally  dull  and  showery,  but  with  one  or  two  breaks  of  snnshfaa: 

afternoon  generally  bright  till  a  thunderslonn  from  8.5  p.m.  to  8.86  P.M. ;  showery 

evening. 
15th.— Rain  early, and  dull  and  damp  till  10  A  lf«  then  bright  and  beantiful. 
16th.— Bain  In  small  hf^nra;  a  little  slow -at  7.50  A.M. ;  dull,  damp  d»y,  with  sllgh 

Khowcrs  of  fine  ^now  and  rain. 
17th  —Fine  at  timej>,  but  with  frequent  sprinkles  of  snow. 

With  the  (exception  of  one  day,  a  week  of  nnpleasaut  winter  weather,  with  freono it 
rain  and  »now,and  very  little  sunshine.  Range  of  temyonture  oooaldernble.  bat  the 
mean  nearly  up  lo  the  average.- G.  J,  STMOKS. 
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IF  asked  to  mention  tha  one  most  important  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  pbnts  in  pots,  I  ahauW  unhesitatingly  say  it  is 
catering.  It  is  all- important  that  the  application  of  water  to 
f)IaatB  be  thoronghly  understood,  for  vitbont  a  proper  knowledge 
■«f  their  requirements  in  this  respect,  no  amount  of  attention  to 
other  particulars  cin  make  their  cultivation  a  success.  In  too 
many  instances  the  watering,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  ia  left  to 
ineiparienced  hands,  and  frequently  the  consequences  are  loo 
apparent.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  very  important 
^oint  in  plant  cuHore  is  absolutely  essential  to  success,  and  coa- 
aequently  that  they  cannot  pay  tao  much  attention  to  it.  The 
requirements  of  different  plants  must  be  studied,  and  also  the 
■nature  of  the  soil  employed  in  potting,  particularly  the  loam, 
which  varies  ao  much  in  different  localities  ;  sd  much,  in  fact,  that 
■a  change  of  situations  is  f  reqaently  almost  equivalent  to  beginning 
to  learn  afresh  the  art  of  watering.  In  some  very  heavy  soils  it  is 
Absolutely  necessary  to  let  it  reach  a  state  of  dryness  before  apply- 
ing water,  that  in  less  retentive  soili  would  be  dangerous.  Thus  it 
is  miitaltes  are  frequently  mode  by  young  men,  after  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  light  soil,  having  to  deal  with  a  heavy  one,  or  vice 

We  frequently  read  of  certain  plants  said  to  require  an  abnn- 
dance  of  water,  and  I  always  think  such  statements  misleading! 
«apeciaiiy'to  ineiporienced  persons,  tor  few  plants  require  water 
until  the  soil  is  neirly  dry.  By  dry,  I  mean  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  moisture  left  to  prevent  the  plants  flagging,  which  no 
plant  when  growing  should  ever  do  ;  but  in  heavy  soils  the  nearer 
they  approach  that  state  the  better  for  the  plants — at  least  most 
plants.  There  are  some  exsaptionii,  and  amongst  them  I  may 
mention  Fema  daring  active  growth  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots.  Then,  with  some  strong- growing  species  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  too  moch  water,  and  to  allow  them  to  get  as  dry  as 
some  plants  require  to  bj  would  insure  a  check,  and  probably  dis- 
flgnrement  of  the  fronds,  vhich  would  be  apparent  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  A  plant  of  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
fnrcans  we  had  here  last  Mmmer^  qn>t«'  S  feet  in  diameter,  in  a 
14-inoh  pot,  was  supplied  with  water  four  times  on  every  bet  day, 
treatment  it  plainly  indicated  it  liked.  Some  growers  advocate 
keeping  Ferns  dry  during  winter, hut  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  mistake 
to  do  80  ;  others  say  that  bseause  thay  receive  most  water  in  irinter 
when  growing  ill  their  natnnl  homes, -it  is  proof  conclngive' th«y 
sfaonid  be  kept  wetter  at  this  season  when  grown  in  pots,  bnt  it  is 
as  easy  to  err  on  the  wet  side  as  by  keeping  them  too  dry.  They 
ehoold  be  allojred  to  get  drier  than  when  growing  ireely,  but 
not  BO  unch  u  to  erase  them  to  flag,  for  that  is  decidedly  iBJarioos 
to  Ferns  at  any  time  of  the  year.  ;  i    ■   .    . 

Anthuriueis  are  plants  that  may  safely  be  said  to  require  an 
abundance  of  water,  for  when  potted  iu  snitable  material  they 
delight  in-  ui  almoct  onlimited  tmount  of  moisture  botii.  at  the 
note  vnd  in  the  atmosphere.  A  compost  we  find  suits  these  plants 
veil  is  one-half  good  peat  fibre,  the  small  shaken  out,  and  one-half 
^harcoet  and  broken  crocks,  with  a  surfacing  of  <  living  sphagnum. 

Going  to  tie  other  extreme,  it  may  with  equal  oertsmty  he  said 
'thtr  Hnhromas,'  Leschenaoltias,  Pimeleaa,  Drwxqrii^am  graeile, 
and  BSaths^-especially  the  hardwooded-,  slow-growing  varieties  of 
the  arulata  wction^vriith  Other,  hairdwooded  greenhouse  planta  of 
.     So,  ioe.— Vol.  XVI,  Ifmto  BiBiM. 


a  like  nature,  require  more  cirefnl  attention  in  this. respect  tJun 
any  other  kind  of  plaiitx  generally  grown.  If  a  Pelargoninm  or  a 
Fuchsia  becomes  sj  dry  Ihit  it  fligs,  or  if  it  is  kept  too  wet  for  a 
time,  it  will  recover,  although  injury  hai  certainly  been  done  it ; 
hut  subject  any  of  the  abjve-mentioned  plants  to  snob  treatment 
and  they  are  worth  but  litUe  after  ;  for  even  if  they  do  not  die 
outright  they  are  everafter  miserable-looking  ohjecta.  It  is  greatly 
to  he  regretted  that  those  good  old  plants  should  have  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  cultivation  as  they  have,  for  they  are  second  to  no 
class  of  plaula  for  beauty  when  in  flower,  not  even  excepting 
Orchids,  with  all  due  respect  to  those  lovely  flowers.  At  theaaqia 
time  they  require  a  greater  amount  of  skill  to  grow  them  to  per- 
fection, ihus  rendering  good  examp'es  doubly  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cultivator.  But  I  fear  their  day  is  past,  principally  bacsnsQ 
of  the  great  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  most  estahlisbments  at  tbt 
present  time,  for  supplying  which  they  are  not  so  well  enited  aa  the 
Boftwoodad,  freo-flowering  plants.  Even  among,  these  there  is  a 
great  difEerence  in  the  amount  of  water  they  require,  or,  rather,  in 
how  dry  they  may  be^ollowed  to  get  before  water  is  applied.  Take, 
for  instince,  the  Heaths.  The  softwoodod  varieties,  such  as 
hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  Cavendithiana,  or  Ewerisna  superha,  must 
never  bo  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  some  other  varieties  with  shorter 
harder  wood  absolutely  require  to  be  kept,  or  their  growth  will  be 
seriously  checked. 

Azileas  also  suffer  very  much  if  cirelessly  watered.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  lossof  leaves  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  winter 
is  mainly  owing  to  their  getting  dry  during  some  period  of  their 
growth  ;  not  necessarily  at  or  near  the  time  the  leaves  fall,  but 
probably  some  time  hjfore. 

Mignonette  is  very  impati-'nt  of  too  much  water  at  the  roots. 
If  wintered  in  a  cold  housa  where  in  severe  frosts  the  (empenvture 
is  allowed  to  fall  to  SJ"  at  uight,  very  little  water  is  required  from 
November  to  February.  Our  plants  of  this  were  kept  in  a  cold 
frame— matte  1  to  keep  out  froit— this  winter,  and  are  now  growing 
freely  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house. 

Too  much  water  is  often  the  cause  of  Primulas  decaying  at  the 
"  collar,"  though  some  who  lose  their  plants  in  this  way  dp  not  care 
to  ackniwledge  it.  There  ore  few  plants  that  require  more  careful 
watering  than  Primulas,  patticularly  the  double  varieties  that  ore 
propagated  annually  from  cuttings,  and  h^ng  rather  more  tender 
than  the  singles  are  more  liihle  ia  damp  off. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  more  especially  such  as  are  forced  vsry 
early,  will  soon  show  ouly  too  plaioly  the  results  of  negligent 
watering.  The  majority  of  ill-formed  fruits  (ill-formed  through 
being  imperfectly  set)  are  the  result  either  of  allowing  them  to  get 
too  dry  or  keeping  them  too  wetwhenin  flower.  Examining  them 
frequently  and  giving  water  only  to  such  aa  absolutely  need  it  is 
the  only  way  to  ensure  a  good  set  of  perfectly  formed  fruits,  all 
other  conditions  being  favourable.  Another  time  of  the  yeiu"  when 
Strawbeiriei  are  apt  io  be  over-watered  is  after  they  are  shifted 
from  the  small  pots  they  are  layered  in  into  their  largest  siie.  If 
the  balls  of  soil  are  wet  when  potting  u  done,  as  they,  shaald-  be, 
and  they  oan  be  stood  in  a  sbady  place  and  freely  syringed  erery 
evening,  this  will  generally  suffice  until  about  k  fortnight  after, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  mora  exposed  quarters  and  given  a 
thorough  soddng. 

It  is  after  heing  newly  potted  that  plants  nsually  recerve  most 
injury,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  exorcise  the  greatest  possible 
care,  for  if  given  too  much  witer  the  new  soil  becomes  soddeuiaud 
sonr  before  the  roots  have  established  .themselves  in  it,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  greatdanger  <A  the.boUof  old  soil  becoming 
so  dry  that  the  water  given  will  not  penetrate  it,  the  consequence 
being  great  injury  to  the  plants,  aud  in.  many  eases  death..  It  is  a, 
good  i^an  to  frequently  syringe  newly  potted  j)laat«,^)d«o  piwwt 
their  requiring  water  for  as  long  a'tiine  as  powiUe.  In  th»  oas*  of. 
plants  that  must  not  be  syringed,  such  as  Heaths,  they  should  be 
kept  shaded,  and  the  staging  and  po^  syringed  .to  keep  a.  moist 
Mo.  2061.— Vou  LXXVIII.)  Old  Skum.     ' 
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atm3^ph9re  unfcil  they  have  somewhat  recovered  from  the  check  all 
plants  anavoidably  sustain  in  the  operation  of  potting.  Hedaromas 
are  particularly  liable  to  die  after  repotting,  and  without  any 
apparent  reason,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  imperfest  watering. 
The  behaviour  of  this  genus  is  very  unaccountable,  the  most  expe- 
rienced plantsmen  losing  them  at  times,  and  being  quite  unable  to 
give  any  reason  for  their  dying. 

The  addition  of  charcoal  to  potting  compost  is  a  practice  that 
cannot  he  too  highly  recommended,  for  it  not  only  keeps  the  soil 
open  and  porous,  but  also  acts  as  a  storehouse  for  food  for  the  roots; 
and  should  be  freely  used  when  possible  for  all  plants.  In  the 
absence  of  charcoal  broken  crocks  may  be  used,  and  will  be  found 
an  excellent  substitute  ;  but  no  matter  how  good  and  suitable  the 
soil,  no  plant  can  thrive  if  not  properly  supplied  with  water.—' 
G.  L.J  Bristol, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  "  A  Surrey 
Amateur,'*  on  the  unsatisfactory  awards  made  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Had  I  not  been  unfortunately  laid  up  for  the  past  month 
I  should  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  the  case  of 
Dendrobium  Cooksoni,  which  I  remember  well  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cookson  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
recognition.  I  notice  in  your  issue  last  week  that  this  Orchid  has 
since  been  discovered  to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  nobile  and 
Fal^onen,  raised  at  Heathfield  House,  Grateshead,  and  was  received 
by  Mr.  Cookson  in  exchange.  I  hope  as  soon  as  the  new  by-laws 
have  been  settled  by  the  Council  that  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  splitting  up  the  Floral  Committee  into  sections  with  a  chairman 
for  each  section  will  be  discussed.  I  hope  to  see  at  least  an  Orchid 
committee  tried,  who  should  not  only  award  first-class  certificates 
for  plants  of  horticultural  merit,  but  they  should  also  grant  a 
botanical  certificate  to  all  new  plants  when  exhibited  for  the  first 
.  time,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  nomenclature  committee  should 
be  revived,  and  should  again  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
R.H.8.  meetings.  I  hope  horticulturists  throughout  the  country 
will  freely  express  their  views  on  this  subject,  either  in  the  horti- 
cultural press  or  to  me  personally.  I  should  like  to  see  definite 
rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  every  committee,  and  that  they 
should  send  a  report  to  the  Council  after  each  meeting  of  the 
plants  and  fruit  which  they  have  had  under  their  consideration,  and 
their  reasons  for  giving  or  withholding  certificates  and  medals. 

To  your  correspondent,  "  One  in  the  Provinces,"  I  hope  here- 
after a  plan  may  be  devised  by  which  gardeners  who  become 
associate  members  shall  on  election  receive  a  diploma,  and  I  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  candidates  for  the  diploma  will 
be  required  to  give  some  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  worthy  of 
election  ;  but  I  must  urge  upon  all  who  value  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  throughout  the  British  islands  to  actively  support  the 
Society,  not  only  by  exhibiting  the  wonders  of  their  gardens,  but 
also  by  becoming  members  of  the  Society.  Unless  the  Council  is 
supported  and  funds  forthcoming  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
make  Chiswick  the  success  that  I  for  one  should  like  to  see.  At  the 
present  time  the  Council  is  more  or  less  crippled  by  want  of  active 
support.  Many  things  require  to  be  altered.  For  this  year  at 
least  all  measures  must  be  of  a  tentative  character.  Let  horticul- 
turists say  what  they  want  and  support  the  Council  with  funds,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  their  wishes  into  efi^ect. 

It  is  my  impression,  in  answer  to  "  A  Fellow  of  the  Society,'* 
that  there  were  two  or  three  exhibitions  in  the  gardens  of  Finsbury 
Circus.  At  one  at  least  Royalty  no  doubt  did  give  away  the  prizes, 
but  I  think  the  Rector  of  Bishopsgate  gave  them  on  other  occasions. 
1  believe  the  reason  that  these  exhibitions  were  given  up  was 
not  for  want  of  funds,  but  because  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Circus 
objected  to  them  on  account  of  the  damage  that  was  done  to  the 
croquet  and  tennis  lawns.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  I  think 
that  the  entrance  was  either  Id.  or  2d.  after  six  o'clock.  I  believe 
3000  or  4000  persons  attended  each  Show.  I  did  trust  arrange- 
ments could  have  been  made  last  autumn  with  the  Treasurer  of 
Finsbury  Circus  hy  which  shows  of  the  R.H.S.  might  have  occa- 
sionally been  held  in  the  gardens,  but  unfortunately  nothing  came 
of  the  negotiations.  The  suggestion  about  opening  the  garden  at 
Chiswick  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  flower  is  worth  consideration, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  wiU  not  jprove  so  attractive  to  the  public  as 
your  correspondent  thinks.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  advertise  the 
meetings  in  some  popular  manner.  I  have  met  Fellows  of  the 
Society  who  were  not  even  aware  of  the  day  on  which  the  fort- 
nightly Shows  are  held.  I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your  space 
in  endeavouring  as  briefly  as  possible  to  show  that  the  Council  are 


not  unmindful  of  the  consideration  of  matters,  while  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  place  the  Society  again  in  the  proud  position  of  the  first 
horticultural  society  of  the  world  — A.  H.  Smee. 

[In  this  hope  we  join,  and  bespeak  for  the  Society  the  support  of 
those  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners  who  are  in  a  position  to 
become  Fellows  or  Associites  under  the  new  regulations.  See 
pp.  215-210  of  our  issue  of  tha  15th  in^t.] 


ECCHARIS  CULTURE. 

Of  late  there  have  been  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  numerous 
notes  on  the  Eucharis  and  its  cultivation.  As  this  deservedly 
favourite  flower  is  grown  in  almost  every  garden  under  almost 
every  possible  condition,  so  must  the  experience,  and  consequently 
opinion,  of  each  individual  grower,  necessarily  differ  somewhat 
from  that  of  others  ;  hence  an  interesting  controversy,  which  if 
conducted  amicably  can  have  no  other  than  a  happy  result,  for 
these  records  of  the  experience  of  practical  men  are  valuable  in 
that  they  show  the  good  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  widely 
different  methods  of  treatment. 

In  my  note  book  I  have  a  few  facts  appropriate  to  the  subject 
and  of  interest  to  gardeners,  which  are  as  follows : — ^In  a  G:ardexr 
which  I  often  visit  there  are  several  pots  of  Eucharis  grandiflora^ 
which  are  the  healthiest  and  best  I  have  seen.    They  are  growing- 
in  a  loamy  compost  in  12  and  IG-inch  pots,  which  are  so  full  or 
bulbs  that  they  arc  literally  crowding  each  other  out.     They  are 
well  furnished  with  dark  green  leathery  leaves,  some  of  which 
measure  upwards  of  2  feet  from  base  of  petiole  to  apex  of  blade,, 
and  8  or  9  inches  across  the  latter.    They  bloom  profusely  twice^ 
and  sometimes  thrice  a  year.     They  have  not  been  potted  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  being  very  much  rootbound  require  and  receive 
liberal  supplies  of  water.     Thev  also  each  occasionally  receive  a 
hannful  of  dry  sifted  manure  from  the  fowl  house.      Duriuj?  the 
winter  they  are  kept  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to  65  ,  and 
throughout  the  summer  months  they  have  no  artificial  heat  what- 
ever.   In  a  great  measure  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  they  appear  to  do  it  very  well  indeed. 

Undoubtedly  the  Eucharis  in  course  of  time,  to  some  extent, 
adapts  itself  to  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded — in  a 
word,  it  makes  the  best  of  its  opportunities,  and  thus  affords  to 
mankind  generally  a  very  salutary  lesson.  This  remark  applies  to 
all  cultivated  plant?,  whether  temperate  or  tropical,  indigenous  or 
exotic. 

Apparently  some  gardeners,  in  their  zeal  to  grow  a  plant  well, 
fail  to  grow  it  at  all.  They  seem,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  the  subject,  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
growing  a  plant  is  an  operation  analogous  to  making  a  fire,  requir- 
ing much  personal  attention  and  much  fussing  and  poking  about. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  plants  are  not  at  all  so  obstinate  as  these* 
people  would  lead  anyone  to  understand.  They  require  neither 
force  nor  persuasion,  but  simply  permission  to  grow — that  is  to  sav^ 
they  are  only  too  happy  to  do  their  own  growing,  if  no  insuperable 
obstacles  are  placed  m  their  way.  It  is  the  work  of  the  cultivator 
to  find  out  what  these  obstacles  are,  and  to  remove  them.  When 
he  has  done  this  the  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  without  the  aid  of 
any  exterior  assistance.  -  G.  B. 


FERTILISATION  OF  EARLY  PEACHES- 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  a  correspondent  finds  he 
can  dispense  with  artificial  fertilisation  for  his  Peaches.  I  wish  I 
could  record  a  similar  experience,  for  we  could  avoid  a  very  tedious 
operation.  But  I  think  if  artificial  means  were  used  more  generally 
for  the  early  houses  we  should  hear  far  less  about  light  crops.  I 
am  afraid  the  majority  of  gardeners  could  not  leave  the  front 
ventilators  open  and  still  command  a  night  temperature  of  50°  or  55**, 
During  sunny  weather  the  blooms  may  set  well  by  merely  tapping 
the  trees,  for  the  pollen  is  then  light  and  dry,  consequently  it  wiU 
fall  well ;  but  I  fear  sunny  days  early  in  January  are  more  imagi- 
nary than  real.  I  have  used  a  camel-hair  brush  and  a  rabbit's  tail 
for  several  years  now,  and  have  never  seen  a  light  crop  follow,  but 
I  have  seen  many  failures  in  the  early  houses  where  the  tapping 
svstem  alone  haa  been  used.  I  think  it  far  safer  to  insure  a  crop 
than  trust  to  mere  chance.  No  doubt  much  depends  on  the  house 
where  the  trees  are  grown  in,  also  the  position,  for  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere  in  some  houses,  while 
in  others  during  dull  weather  it  is  nearly  impossible. 

Again,  the  varieties  grown  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  small-fiowered  varieties,  such  as  Royal  Gkorge,  generally 
speaking,  bear  abundance  of  pollen,  while  those  of  the  Ba^nffton^ 
or  large-flowered  section,  do  not  bear  nearly  so  much.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  if  niany  of  your  correspondents  can  trust  to  the 
system  advocated  by  "  S.  T.  C./'  I  fear  not.    It  may  be  the  sama 
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as  the  Grape-fertilisation  question  advanced  by  Mr.  S.  Castle,  who 
:find8  artificial  fertilisation  necessary  at  We9t  Lynn,  though  he  never 
iiad  to  resort  to  such  means  before.  Even  with  carefully  fertilising 
iihe  blooms  I  cannot  echo  "  S.  T.  C/s'*  words,  that  he  has  not 
noticed  a  single  flower  in  the  early  houses  that  has  proved  unfertile. 
^— James  B.  Biding. 


CELOSIA  PYRAMIDALIS  COCCINEA. 

This  is  a  very  effective  plant,  the  scarlet  plumes  being  most 
i;e]ling  when  intermixed  with  other  plants  having  flowers  of  lighter 
tehades  of  colour.  It  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round  by 
flowing  a  pinch  of  seed  early  in  February,  and  again  in  August,  in 
:&  pan  properly  crocked  and  filled  to  witmn  an  inch  of  the  rim  with 
light  soil.  This  should  be  made  firm  with  the  hand  before  sowing 
iihe  seed,  which  mast  then  be  covered  lightly  with  fine  sandy 
«oil,  and  watered  before  being  placed  in  heat  to  germinate.  As 
soon  as  the  little  plants  appear,  the  pan  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  pilants  are  large  enough  they  may  be 
pricked  out,  2  inches  apart,  in  well-drained  boxes  or  pans,  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  light  sandy  loam  and  one  of  leaf 
«oil,  and  sifted  manure  from  an  old  hotbed,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  added.  These  can  afterwards  be  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil 
adhering  to  their  roots,  to  be  potted  into  4|-inoh  pots  beiore  they 
are  crowded  in  the  boxes  or  pans.  From  this  time  grow  them  in 
lieat  near  the  glass  until  they  show  flower,  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage,  otherwise 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  become  a  prey  to  red  spider.  If  larger 
plants  than  can  be  grown  in  the  4  j -inch  pots  are  desired,  some  of 
tthem  should  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  afterwards  transferring  the 
''desired  number  into  7^-inch  pots,  using  the  loam  in  a  rougher  state 
for  the  last  two  shifts.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  and  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  admit  more  air  to  the  plants,  and  if  a 
.^%ht  sprinkling  of  Beeson*s  manure  be  applied  over  the  soil  once 
or  twice  a  week  during  the  growing  period  before  giving  water  at 
ihfi  roots,  it  will  be  advantageous. — H.  W.  W. 


MODE  OF  SUPPLYING  BOTTOM  UEAT  TO 

MELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS. 

It  18  surprisintf  with  what  tenacity  we  cling  to  customs  which 
iiave  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  that  they  are  "time- 
honoured."    They  may  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
they  were  intended  to  serve  when  first  brought  to  notice,  but  have 
since  become  quite  unsuitable,  because  of  the  changes  that  have 
"taken  place  in  surrounding  circumstances  or  methods  of  procedure 
suggested  themselves.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  gardeners  have 
in  many  cases  been  working  on  the  wrong  principles  in  their  mode 
•of  supplying  bottom  heat  for  such  plants  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
that  are  grown  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.    Before 
ithe  age  when  hot-water  pipes  were  brought  into  general  use  for 
supplying  bottom  and  top  neat  in  glass  houses  the  greater  part  of 
these  plants  were  grown  m  dung  frames,  and  the  use  of  fermenting 
■natenals  for  creating  the  bottom  heat  was  no  doubt  the  best  means 
^hat  could  be  devisea  under  the  existing  circumstances.    With  the 
advent  of  hot-water  pipes  fermenting  materials  were  really  no 
longer  necessary  for  supplying  bottom  heat,  yet  in  many  instances 
we  still  find  manure  and  leaves  used  for  that  purpose  as  well  as 
pipes,  with  the  disadvantage  that  there  Is  no  means  provided  for 
keeping  the  heat  as  regular  as  was  the  case  with  the  dung  bed,  the 
linings   then    being  frequently  renewed  kept  the  mass  heating 
materials  at  a  fairly  even  temperature.    Houses  have  been  built 
tind  beds  constructed  with  h^t- water  pipes  for  supplying  bottom 
ifaeat.    These  pipes  in  some  cases  are  sunk  as  much  as  3  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  over  them  manure  and  leaves  are  placed 
jand  pressed  down  firmly.    This  material  is  then  covered  with  soil, 
•and  mounds  are  formed,  on  which  the  plants  are  in  due  time  set. 
The  strong  bottom  heat  from  the  fermenting  material  causes  them 
ito  make  extremelv  rapid  growth  for  some  weeks,  but  young  shoots 
grown  under  such  conditions  are  not  so  short- jointed  or  so  firm  in 
itexture  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be,  and  in  the  case  of  Melons 
not  likely  to  withstand  an  attack  of  canker  should  ic  once  appear. 
After  the  plants  have  grown  thus  rapidly  for  a  time  the  bottom 
iieat  gradually  declines,  and  as  the  hot-water  pipes  cannot  be  ex- 
{>ected  to  supply  a  steady  heat  to  such  a  body  of  materials  there  is 
^om  that  time  but  little,  if  any,  more  bottom  than  top  heat.    This 
«tate  of  affair^  is  often  reached  just  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
^swelling  their  fruits  and  require  a  brisk  heat  to  enable  them  to  d  > 
•40  quickly,  and  the  want  of  it  causes  a  check  to  the  fruits,  result- 
dng  in  the  skins  becoming  hard  and  tough. 

The  question  arises.  If  hot- water  pipes  can  be  depended  on  for 
:8upp1ving  a  steady  bottom  heat  why  is  the  manure  used  at  all  when 
ifche  pipes  are  at  command  ?    It  entails  a  great  amount  of  unneces- 


sary lalK>ur,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  does  more  harm  than 
good,  because  it  starts  the  plants  into  a  sappy  growth,  and  often 
leaves  them  in  a  stunted  condition.  We  have  discarded  the  use  of 
fermenting  materials  in  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses  altogether, 
but  as  the  pipes  are  placed  rather  low  in  the  bed  large  pieces  of 
wood  are  placed  over  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  plenty  of 
open  spaces  between,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  pipes  may  circulate 
amongst  them  and  reach  the  soil  above.  A  few  spruce  branches 
are  placed  over  the  wood,  and  these  are  covered  with  straw  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  falling  through  among  the  wood,  and  thereby 
choking  up  the  passas^es  through  which  it  was  intended  the  heat 
should  circulate.  When  this  is  completed  there  is  room  for  a  depth 
of  soil  from  1  foot  to  15  inches,  wtich  we  find  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  The  bottom  heat  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  valves 
attached  to  the  pipes,  and  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  is  kept  up 
throughout.  The  plants  grown  in  this  way  do  not  make  such  rapid 
growth  at  first,  but  the  shoots  are  firm  and  short- jointed,  and  the 
leaves  thick  and  leathery.  With  plants  answering  the  above  de- 
scription Melon  growers  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
results.  The  same  mode  of  supplying  bottom  heat  we  also  find  very 
satisfactory  for  winter  Cucumbers,  as  even  fermentinfij  materials 
are  used  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  steady  bottom  heat 
unless  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  and  fresh  materials  placed 
around  them  at  intervals,  but  we  consider  the  planting-out  system 
decidedly  preferable  to  growing  them  in  pots.  Were  we  construct- 
ing new  houses  for  growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons  the  beds  would 
be  made  only  18  inches  deep  from  the  top  of  the  hot- water  pipes, 
over  here  would  be  placed  a  layer  of  wood  and  straw,  with  the  soil 
added  in  the  usual  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  plants  are 
grown  in  this  way  very  little  would  be  heard  about  the  attacks  of 
mildew  on  Cucumbers  in  winter.  I  believe  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
this  is  caused  in  the  first  place  by  defective  bottom  heat.  Another 
great  advantage  under  this  system  is  that  as  there  is  no  sinking  of 
the  bed  the  young  shoots  can  be  trained  in  their  proper  positions 
from  the  first  without  fear  of  their  being  cut  by  the  tying  materials, 
which  sometimes  happens  when  manure  is  placed  in  the  beds,  and 
which  often  sinks  more  than  was  anticipated,  causes  a  great  tension 
between  the  roots  and  shoots,  and  unless  noticed  in  time  must  result 
in  some  of  the  shoots  being  cut  through  or  the  plants  being  lifted 
bodily  from  the  soil. — H.  Dunkin. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  IN  POTS. 

Having  been  fairly  successful  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots 
both  for  exhibition  and  home  use,  a  few  notes  at  this  time  of  the 
year  may  be  of  service  to  some  persons  who  are  desirous  of  culti- 
vating this  popular  greenhouse  plant.  Many  persons  fail  to  grow 
Begonias  well  through  starting  the  tubars  in  too  much  heat.  A 
steady  free  growth  made  in  a  cool  temperature  is  more  conducive  to 
healthy  foliage,  free  growth,  and  abundance  of  flowers  into  the 
autumn  from  the  same  plants.  A  specimen  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  m 
diameter  of  a  single  flowered  variety— Emperor,  for  instance,  is 
very  handsome  during  July  and  August.  The  large-flowered  vane- 
ties  of  the  present  day  do  not  grow  into  such  large  plants  as  do 
some  of  the  older  and  smaller  flowered  sorts.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  they  do  not,  as  much  space  would  be  needed  to  house  many 
plants  of  that  size. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth. 
Presuming  them  to  be  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  some  perhaps 
more.  We  winter  ours  in  sand  in  the  Mushroom  house,  scarcely  ever 
losing  any.  One  potting  of  the  tubers  of  the  sizes  named  is  enough, 
nothing  is  gained  by  successional  shifts  during  growth.  The  mam 
point  is  to  know  from  previous  years'  growth  the  habit  the  plants 
have,  vigorous,  medium,  and  so  on,  and  pot  accordingly.  For  tiie 
information  of  those  who  do  not  know,  I  would  say  that  a  tuber 
3  inches  in  diameter  should  have  a  7-inch  pot ;  a  5-inch  tuber,  which 
would  produce  twelve  or  fourteen  growths,  should  have  a  12-inch  pot, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  size.  A  plant  of  the  last  named  size  will 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  its  branches  will  be  what  is  known  .as  "  top  heavy  "  if  a  smtable 
pot  is  not  allowed  for  such  a  plant. 

The  compost  should  be  made  up  with  the  following  materials  : 
— Two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  leaC  soil,  half  a  part  the  matenali 
of  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  one-quarter  part  of  charcoal  broken  into 
about  1  inch  pieces,  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  loam,  heavy  or  light.  To  each  bushel  of  this  com- 
-post  add  a  4-inch  potf  ul  of  finely  ground  bones.  Dram  the  pots 
freely.  Over  the  drainage  place  the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost, 
ramming  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots.  Use  soil  in  a  rough  stote, 
preserving  all  the  fibre  of  the  loam,  and  cover  the  tuber  about  half 
an  inch  deep  ;  allowing  a  good  space  for  water,  as  coj  ious  supplies 
will  be  needed  during  growth.  Place  the  plants  m  a  house  bavirg 
a  temperature  of  about  50^     A  vinery  just  started  suits  them  well, 
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OS  the  niDisture  reinired  for  the  Vioea  auits  the  Begonias.  No 
water  will  be  needed  for  a  time  until  ^wth  commences,  only 
preTenting  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry  in  the  pots.  When  the 
growths  are  3  inches  long  remoTO  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  bh 
the  best  of  the  vinerj  by  that  time  will  be  too  much  for  the 
Begonias,  and  give  them  a  place  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  In 
fine  weather  syringe  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  and 
give  water  tn  the  roots  as  required,  increasing  the  supply  as  growth 
proceeds.  When  the  pota  are  filled  with  roots  alternate  supplies  of 
weik  liquid  manure  is  of  immense  advantage .  Drainings  from  the 
farmyard  are  ss  gocd  as  anything.  Do  not  pinch  the  points  of  the 
■hoots,  but  allow  them  to  grow  away  freely.  Tie  out  the  branches 
as  growth  proceeds,  allowirg  ppicc  for  a  free  deve]<^ment  of  their 
leaves. — E,  M, 


0BCHTD3  IN  FLOWER  AT  CAMBEEWELL. 
Wr:    have  been  obliged  with  the  following  list  of    Orchids 
flowering  in  Mr.  R.    I.  Measures'   oollection,  'Cam)»idge    Lodge, 

dnnng  the  prtrsent  month,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  still  in 

CoL'logjre  cristati  varieties — all»,  Trentham  var.,  Chatswcrth 
Tar.,  Lemoniana. 

Vsndas — tricolor,  tricolor  insignis  and  tricolor  snperba,  and 
cristata. 

Cyprjpediums — insigne,  insigne  sylhetense,  insigne  Forster- 
mannF,  Liniiteyanam,  patdinnm,  Bondli,  Harrisianum,  villosnm, 
villosum  Warneri,  villosnm  aureum,  villosam  nanum,  Argus, 
Dauthieri,  Dauthieri  superbs,  Sedeni,  Sedeni  porpbyreum,  bar- 
bstnm,  baihatum  puloherrimum,  chlonoreurum,  Brayeanum, 
Williamsi,  Warneri,  yemizium,  Ametiannm,  Haynafdianum, 
Hkrtwegi,  Seifeni  candidulum,  caUosnro,  Boeili,  longifolium, 
enryandrum,  and  Sptcorianum. 

Trichopilias  enaria  and  snavii  alba. 

I^elia  pmstans. 

Hasdevnltias — ignea,  Chelsoni,  Shot  lie  worth!,  and  Shuttle- 
vorthi  zantbocorys. 

Dendrochilnm  glumaeeum. 

Bodrigneiia  planicaulis. 

Ccelogyne  elkta. 

GatUeyaa— amethystoglossa,  Triane}  (150  flowers),  chocoensis 
ftnd  bogotensis. 

Dendrobiums — Leechianum,  Domini,  nobile,  Ainaworthi,  Wardi- 
Uium,  crassioode,  crasainode  Barberianum. 

Oncidium  aDduiatum. 

Bestrepia  aatennifera. 

PhalEBuopsis  Scbilleriana. 

Xitelia  harpophylla. 

OdootogloBSOms — Raezli,  Boezli  albnm,  cristatum,  Bosai  majus, 
W:dlisi,  odoratora,  gloiioBum,  Andersonianun-,  Alexandra!,  Wikke- 
annm,  Halli  leucoglossum,  and  triamphans. 

OHCHIDS  AT  LEED3. 
T.  A.  Titloy,  Esq.,  Oakley  House,  GledLow,  near  Leeds,  may  be 

Oongratnlated  on  being  the  fortunate  posteesorof  the  most  eiten- 
Bive  and  complete  collection  of  Orchids  in  this  district,  and  their 
remarkably  healthy  appearance  is  highly  creditable  to  his  efficient 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Mat-sey.  Six  Rpan-rocfidstruoturea  are  devoted 
to  their  culture,  and  although  not  lofty  and  imposing  ones,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  fcr  the  purpose,  the  stages  being  well  filled,  and 
from  the  roof  are  suspended  some  hundred  of  all  the  best  varietiea 
of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  class  of  plants. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  these  few  notes  to  partiiu'arise  the 
many  new  and  rare  pieces  of  eitraordinary  value,  Int  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  general  collection.  The  CattUya*  are  magnifi- 
cent, a  fine  specimen  of  C.  Mend  ell  i  being  noticiable,  3  feet  in 
diameter,  on  which  I  counted  eleven  sheaths.  C.  Triance  and  C. 
Pereivallianii  are  represented  by  forty  grand  mosses  now  in  flower, 
amongst  which  are  some  beautiful  varieties  with  large  blooms  and 
excellent  colours.  There  are  also  good  plants  of  C.  Mo?eiic,  C.  erispn, 
C.  laba'a,  C.  Dowiana,  C.  Warneri,  and  C.  Eowringeana.  Ltelias 
tici  numerous  and  exceedingly  well  grown,  including  L.  purpurata, 
L.  pnestans,  L.  anceps  alba,  L.  albida,  L.  majalis,  and  L.  harpophylla. 
The  Odontoglossum  houses  contain  some  bondreds  of  strong 
healthy  plants,  several  in  flower,  amongst  iihi;h  are  some  rexark- 


aUIygood  varietiesof  0.  crispumandO.  Rossi  majus.  Of  O.  vexil- 
lanum  there  are  some  fine  plants  remarkably  well  grown,  also 
O.  Halli,  0.  gloriosum,  O.  citrosmam,andO.  Roedi.    Dendrobinm* 

are  represented  by  well-grown  specimens  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
inclndmgD.  densiflorum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Wardiannm,  D.  thyrsiflomm, 
D.  Falconeri,  D.  Findleyanum,  and  D,  craasinode.    Of    Lycast© 


there  are  fifty  vigorons  planta  in  bloom.  A  fine  plant  of 
iiycasie  ianipes  has  forty-eight  flowers.  Ctslogyoe  cnstata  is  in 
grand  mssses  exceedingly  well  flowered,     SovBiaTflncFpecimensof 


Cypripedinm  villosum  and  Low!  are  flowering,  also  C.  Spiceri- 
anum,  C.  Hookeri,  C.  Stonei,  and  C.  Veitchi  with  others  too 
numerouB  to  mention.  Although  Orchids  are  the  upeoia!  feature  at 
Oakley  House,  other  departmeBta  are  by  no  means  neeIeot«d. 
Stove,  greenhouse,  and  eonaervatory  are  stacked  with  healthy- 
plants.  In  the  greenhoBse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Iiapageria  «lw 
covering  a  greater  portion  of  the  roof.  Cleanliness  and^  good 
order  prevail  throughout,  the  grounds  and  kitchen  garden  being  in 
excellent  condition. — L.  T. 

CULTURE  OP  DBCIDTTOPS  CALASTHEa 

As  the  season  for  potting  these  will  very  soon  be  here  a  few  re- 
marks on  their  culture  may  be,  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers^ 
As  soon  as  the  young  growths  commence  growing,  and  before  any 
roots  are  formed,  is  the  time  to  pot  them.  The  soil  used  should 
oonsist  of  rough  Sbrons  loam  and  pesit  in  equal  quantities,  with 
some  sharp  silver  sand  and  charcoaJ  broken  fine  mixed  with  it> 
Some  people  recommend  dried  cowdnng,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  if  the  plants  are  well  fed  later  on.  In  potting  T  prefer 
placing  a  single  pseudo-bnlh  in  a  large  46-size  pot,  but  of  counetwo 
or  three  in  a  large  32-siKe  will  do  equally  as  well  if  desired.  After 
potting  the  plants  should  be  quite  firm  in  the  pota,  but  the  soil 
must  not  be  pressed  too  hard  in  the  pots,  as  in  that  case  the  roots- 
will  not  grow  readily.  Place  the  plsntt  in  a  house  with  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  GO',  rising  5  as  the  season  advances.  Great 
care  most  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  overwatered  at  first,  as 
that,  besides  causing  the  first  roots  to  damp,  makes  the  soil  sonr  for- 
their  snccessora  ;  but  after  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  copious- 
supplies  will  be  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
As  the  leaves  turn  yellow  the  supply  of  water  must  he  gradually 
lessened,  and  when  they  are  quite  dead  it  must  he  withheld  alto- 
gether. The  fiower  spikes  commence  growth  after  the  leaves  are 
dc^id,  and  are  supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  pseudo-bulb. 
Consequently  it  matters  little  how  dry  the  soil  is  at  tl^t  period, — 
ES  AVANT. 

SELECT  ORCHIDS  FOR  AUATEUB9. 
iConllnufd  from  page  230.') 
■  L.fvLiA.  —  Handsome  and  useful  evergreen  pseudo-bulbon* 
Orchids,  similar  in  habit  to  the  Cattleyas,  and  closely  related  to 
them.  They  are  distinguished  botanically  b^  possessing  eight  pollinia- 
in  two  series,  Cattleyas  having  four  pollinia  in  one  series.  In  somb 
the  pseudo-bulba  are  ovoid  and  short,  but  in  most  they  are  longp 
spindle-shaped,  or  slender,  crowned  with  thick  dark  green  leaves 
Flowers  in  racemes,  some  small  (albida),  but  chiefly  large  and 
richly  coloured,  (shades  of  crimson  and  purple  preponderating  in 
contrast  with  white  (purpurata).  Lsalias  acuminata,  albida,  anceps, 
autumnalia  and  majalis  are  natives  of  Mexico,  tbe  others  are  chiefly 
Brazilian.  All  require  an  intermediate  temperature  and  pots,  ex-  ,  ~ 
cept  where  othernisu  stated.  Autumn  ana  winter  flowering — 
acuminata,  albida  (cool)  ancep*  (many  varieties)  aulumnalU,  aaS 
Perrini.  Spring  and  summer  flowering.  —  tlegatia,  Aarpaphj/lla 
(bright  orange),  purpurata,  many  fine  varieties. 

Lepiotes. — A  dwarf  evergreen  Orchid,  sma'l  pseudo-bulbs,  and, 
narrow,  thick,  quill-like  leaves.  Flowers  singly,  white  and  purple. 
Brazil.    Pots.    Intermediate  house.    Winter. — bieolor. 

Li MATo DEE.— Terrestrial  plants  related  to  Catanthe.    FloweiS'  - 
in  racemes,  pale  or  dark  rote,  very  pretty.    Trop.  Asia.    Pots. 
Peat,  leaf  aoii,  and  sand.     Warm  house.     Winter. — riMta. 

Lycaste. — Pseudo-bulbs  somewhat  conical.  Leaves  broad  and' 
ribbed.  Flowers  singly  from  the  base,  massive,  wax-like,  durable,. 
white,  rose,  or  crimson,  or  bnff  yellowish  and  purplish.  Trop^ 
America.  Co3l  house.  Pots,  peat.  Winter  and  spring. — arornu'ica 
Deppei,  BarrUonia,  and  Bklnneri  many  varieties,  very  usefn'. 

JIacdevai.lia. — Evergreen  plants  without  pseudo-bulbs,  narrow  - 
leaves,  flowere  singly,  white,  yellow,  scarlet,  rose,  crimson,  and 
magenta,  with  brown,  almost  black, and  strange  tints  in  the  Chimxra 
section,  Peru  ard  New  Grenada.  Potn.  peat  aod  sphagnum. 
Cool  house,  except  bella,  Chimtera,  and  Wallisi,  which  must  be 
grown  in  ba^kels  suspended  from  the  roof  and  are  better  in  a 
slightly  warmer  house.— nmofciV,*,  hdJa,  C/'imara,D(iviti,  Harryima, 
ignea,  Lindeiii,  polyslictn,  Shutlteworthi,  tovarentia,  Vdlchiana, 
and  Walliti.     Some  of  them  ate  always  in  flower. 

Maxillabia. — Evei^reen,  with  pseudo-bulbs  andatem.  Flower* 
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«mgly,  whiie  and  purple  or  white  and  yellow.  Peru.  Cool  bouse. 
Pots.    Autunin.--^ran^//fora,  venusta. 

Mesospinidium.— Evergreen  plant  with  short  pseudo-bulbs, 
und  drooping  racemes  of  small  rosy  flowers.  Peru.  Cool  house, 
fluspendedin  baskets.    Axiiumu.sanguineum. 

MiLTONiA. — ^Evergreen,  small  pseudo-bulbs.  Flowers  singly  or 
two  to  six  on  a  scape,  yellow  and  brown  or  white  and  purple.  Brazil. 
Pots.  —  Cloioesij  intermediate;  spectabilis  and  Moreliana,  cool 
fiouse. 

MoBATODES.-— Deciduous  epiphytal  Orchids,  with  peculiar  flowers, 
white  or  yellowish,  spotted  brown.  Mexico  and  tropical  America. 
Pots.  Intermediate  bouse.  They  require  a  marked  resting  period. 
— luxatum  ehumeum,  pardmum, 

Nanodes. — Epiphytal,  dwarf,  very  interesting,  and  distinct. 
PJowers  with  yellowish  sepals  and  petaJs,  and  large  purplish  deeply 
fringed  lip.  South  American  Andes.  Cool  house.  Basket. — 
Medusce, 

Odoxtoglossum.— Evergreen  Orchids  with  ovoid  or  flattened 
fweudo-bulbs,  narrow  leaves,  and  racemes  of  handsome  flowers, 
white,  yellow  or  rose  tinted,  spotted  and  barred  with  brown.  New 
Grenada  and  Mexico.  Pots.  Cool  house.  Flowering  at  all  seasons, 
«8pQciaIly  winter  and  spring.  Very  useful,  easily  grown,  and 
popular  plants. — Andersonianum,  bldndum,  Cervantest,  cirrhosum, 
<itro8mum,  basket,  very  little  water  in  winter,  flower  summer ; 
4i*iTdatum^  crUpum  (Alexandrse),  Edwardi^  purple,  violet  fragrance  ; 
gloriosuvij  grande,  Halli^  Insleayi  leopardinv/my  maculatum^ 
odoratuTHy  Oer8tedti  majus,  Pescatorei^  yulchellum^  very  fragrant ; 
Rossi  majusy  ^anderianum,  triumplians,  Uro-Skinneri,  The  fol- 
lowing rjquire  an  intermediate  house  and  fljwer  from  spring  to 
autumn  : — Phal<gnopsis,  Boezliy  and  vexillarmm, 

Oncidium. — Greatly  varied  evergreen  Orchids,  with  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  panicles  of  showy  flowers,  principally  shades  of  yellow 
marked  with  brown  and  red.  Tropical  America.  Intermediate 
house.  Pots  or  baskets,  a  few  on  blocks. — ampliatum  majuSy 
epring  and  summer  ;  cheiropJioruniy  autumn  ;  ooncoloTy  spring  and 
«Qmmer,  cool  house,  basket ;  crispumy  block ;  eucullaCuniy  spring, 
cool  house ;  dasyshile,  winter,  cool  house ;  flexiwsuniy  Forbesiy 
autumn,  block,  cool  house ;  Jonesianuniy  autumn  ;  macranthuniy 
•epring  and  summer,  cool  house  ;  Marshallianumy  basket,  cool 
iiouse ;  ornitkorhynchum,  autumn  and  winter,  basket ;  papilio 
fna/u«  (Butterfly  Orchid),  oasket ;  sarcodesy  spring  ;  spliactlatum, 
tigrirmmy  varicosum  Rogersi,  winter. 

Orchis. — Tuberous  terrestrial  Orchids.  Laaves  often  spotted, 
^nse  spikes  of  small  rose  and  purple  flowers.  Pots ;  loam,  leaf 
«}il.  Cool  house,  greenhouse,  or  outdoors.  Spring  and  summer. — 
fbliosa,  maculata  superha, 

Paphixia. — Small  pseudo-bulbous  pla«ta,  plicate  leaves,  droop- 
ing racemes  of  strangely  coloured  fl  )wers.  West  Indies  and  tropical 
Ainerica.    Pots.    Warm  housed— cr^^a^a. 

Peristeria. — A  strong-^ wing  Orchid  with  large  pseudo-bulbs 
^md  broad  leaves.  Flowers  in  tall  racemes,  wax-like,  white.  Trop. 
Ainerica.  Pots,  loam  and  leaf  soil.  Intermediate  house.  Summer. 
Hequires  a  good  rest  after  growth. — elata  (the  Dove  Plant). 

Phaius. — Terrestrial  Orchids  of  strong  growth,  withhold  leaves 
«nd  flowers  in  racemes,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  rosy  crimson. 
Widely  distributed  in  the  tropics.  Intermediate  house.  Pots  ; 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  manure.  Winter  and  spring.  Need  a  resting 
^riod. — grandifolius. 

Phal.£N0P3IS  (Moth  Orchids). — Most  graceful  and  beautiful 

Elants,  requiring  care  in  culture.  Epiphytes  without  pseudo-bulbs, 
aving  broad  green  or  marbled  leaves  and  paniclas  of  handsome 
white  and  rosy  crimson  flowers.  India  and  Maiajia.  Warm  house. 
Need  a  regular  supply  of  moisture.  Biskels,  sphagnum.  Winter 
^Lod  spring. — amahiliSy  grandi/lora,  Schilleriana  ancf  Stuartiana. 

PiLUMNA. — Small  epiphytes,  with  pseudo-bulbs  and  drooping  or 
•erect  racemes,  white,  fragrant.  Central  America.  Cool  house. 
Pots.    ^inieT.^fragranSy  nobilis. 

Pleioxe  f  Indian  Crocuses). — Charming  little  deciduous  Orchids 
^th  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  bright  green  leaves.  Flowers  produced 
i)efore  the  leaves,  mauve,  rose,  and  crimson.  Winter  and  spring. 
Himalayas  at  4000  to  10,000  feet  elevation.  Intermediate  house. 
Pots  or  pans ;  peat,  loam,  and  sphagnum. — humiliSy  lagenariay 
•maculata  pracoXy  Wallichiana. 

pROMEN.fJA. — Epiphytal  Orchids  with  small  pseudo-bulbs  and 
drooping  racames  of  flowers,  yellow,  spotted  crimson.  Brazil.  In- 
termediate bouse.    Pots;  peat.    Summer. — cltrlna. 

Bestrepia. — ^Epiphyta',  stems  in  tufts,  few  leaves,  and  small 
fiowers  beautifully  streaked  and  dotted,  very  peculiar  and  interesting. 
Trop.  America.    Cool  house.     Pots. — antennifera. 

Sa'jcolabium. — Evei^eeu  plants  in  the  style  of  Aerides,  with 
i(temfl  and  distichous  leaves.  Flowers  small  in  dense  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  white,  spotted  rosy  purple  or  crimson, 
fragrant  and  verv  beautiful.    Tropical  India  and  Mala}  ia.    Warm 


house.     Baskets.     Spring    and  summer. — ampullaceuniy  Blumei, 
giganteuniy  guttatum.  . 

ScHOMBURGHiA. — TaU  F.pindle- shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  and  long 
racemes  of  rose  and  white  flowers  spotted  brown.  Tropicad 
America.  Intermediate  house.  Baskets  or  pots.  Summer. — 
tibicinis, 

ScuTiCARiA. — ^Epiphytal,  with  drooping  quill-like  leaves  2  to 
4  feet  long.  Flowers  large,  yellow  spotted  with  brown.  Tropical 
America.    Intermediate  house.    Baskets  — Steeli. 

SoBRALiA. — Terrestrial,  strong-growing,  slender  stems  and 
plicate  leaves.  Flowers  large,  showy ;  crimson  and  purple  ; 
several  from  the  apex  of  each  stem.  Tropical  America.  Inter- 
mediate house.    Pots  ;  peat.    Summer. — macranthay 

SoPHROMTis. — Evergreen,  with  small  pseudo-bulbs,  and  dark 
green  leaves.  Flowers  singly,  or  a  few  together,  produced  freely. 
Brazil.  Cool  house.  Baskets  or  blocks.  Spring.— ^randi/Zora, 
one  of  the  most  useful  Orchids  grown,  flowers  scarlet ;  violacea^ 
purplish. 

Stanhopea. — ^Epiphytes,  with  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  and  dark 
green  leaves.  Flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  produced  from  base  of 
plants,  wax-like,  very  showy,  of  short  duration,  white  or  yellow 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson,^  orange,  and  reddish  browr# 
Tropical  America.  Warm  house.  Baskets.  Summer.  Require  a 
good  resting  period. — grandifloray  insignisy  ociulata,  Ugrina^ 
Wardiana, 

TuuNXA. — Deciduous  ;  stems  in  tufts,  terminating  in  flowers, 
white,  marked  with  yellow  or  streaked  with  crimson.  Himalavas. 
Warm  house.  Pots ;  peat  and  sphagnum.  Good  rest  needed. — 
alboy  BensonicSy  Marshalliana, 

Trichocentrum. — Epiphytes,  with  small  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  latter  brown  and  purple.     Brazil.    Intermediate . 
house.     Baskets. — albo-purpureum. 

Trichopilia. — ^Evergreen ;  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs,  with  thick 
leaves.  Scapes  from  the  ba^e  ;  flowers  with  large  funnel-shaped 
lip,  shades  of  crimson  and  purple.  Tropical  America.  Inter- 
mediate house.  Pots.  Spring  and  summer. — coccineay  sitavis, 
tortilis. 

Uropedium. — A  peculiar  plant,  much  like  a  Cypripedium 
without  the  pouchel  lip.  Very  interesting.  New  Grenada. 
Warm  house.     Pots  ;  peat,  loam,  and  sand.    May.  —Lindeni, 

Van  DA. — Handsome  plants,  with  stems  like  Aerides,  and  dis- 
tichous leaves.  Flowers  in  small  racemes  ;  blue,  white,  or  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown,  lip  often  crimson.  Tropical  India  and 
Malayia.  Warm  house.  Pots  ;  peat  and  sphagnum.  Flowers  at 
different  times. — carulea  (blue),  Parishiy  suavity  teres,  irioolor. 

Vanilla. — Tropical  Orchids,  with  lonar  climbing  leafy  stems, 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  long  pod-like  fragrant  fruits.  Warm 
house.    Pots  ;  peat  and  sphagnum. — aromatica, 

Zygopetalum. — Useful  evergreen  epiphytes  ;  pseud  i-biUbs, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  brown,  purple,  and  greenish  flowers. 
Intermediate  house.  Pots.  Winter. — crinitum,  Mackagi,  maxil- 
lore, — L.  Castle. 


AURICULAS— A  HINT  TO  BEGINNERS. 

The  advantage  of  having  Auriculas  in  a  place  where  we  can 
get  amoQg  them  at  any  time  has  been  felt  during  the  past  week, 
when  I  have  been  able  to  overhaul  between  two  and  three  hundred 
plants  in  my  small  house,  while  those  in  frames  could  not  be  touched 
for  snow  and  frost.  This  overhauling  has  suggested  to  me  one 
hint  that  beginnerd  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  may  And  useful. 
I  say  nothing  of  top-dressing  further  than  this,  that  the  ambition 
of  having  bmky  plants  and  large  trusses  will  in  time  give  place  to  a 
desire  for  a  healthy  stock  and  refinement  of  bloom,  to  neither  of 
which  rich  top-dressing  conduces.  A  slight  addition  of  a  simple 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  will  give  a  fresher  look  to  the 
collection,  and  induce  rooting  at  the  collar  ;  beyond  this  I  do  not  use 
anything,  and  even  this  sparingly.  One  thing  I  strongly  mige 
beginners  to  do  at  this  season,  the  critical  one  in  Auricula-growing, 
when  many  a  plant  may  be  lost  or  saved.  Examine  carefully  the 
neck  of  the  plant  and  the  stem  a  little  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Beyond  a  seeming  tardiness  in  starting  into  growth,  there 
may  be  little  to  indicate  anything  wrong.  The  Auricula  disdains 
to  make  much  show  of  its  ailments,  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  a  plant  may  be  almost  hopelessly  gone  before 
such  a  one  detects  symptoms  quite  patent  to  the  practised  eye. 
Should  a  thin  white  streak  at  the  collar  be  observed,  or  a  darkish 
speck,  however  small,  be  seen  on  the  stem,  proceed  carefully  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  You  may  possibly  discover  more  than  you 
suspect  or  desire.  With  a  sharp  knife  probe  cautiously,  and  scrape 
away  every  particle  of  the  brownish  wasted  bark  or  stem.  Do  not 
squeamishly  fear  to  learn  the  whole  truth,  but  clean  out  thoroughly. 
Then  rub  the  wound  liberally  with  powdered  charcoal,  add  the 
above  top-dresfiirg,  not  too  damp—  I  sometimes  defer  this  for  a 
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day  or  two—  and  you  have  likely  saved  the  patient^B  life,  if  the 
surgery  has  giTen  yourself  pain.  It  may  surprise  you  to  find  how 
soon,  unless  the  heart  of  the  plant  be  gone,  new  roots  will  be 
formed.  This  hint  would  aL  one  time  have  been  of  much  value  to 
myself.  Unpleasant  surprises  will  be  fewer  as  you  come  to  love 
the  flower  as  it  deserves,  and  gain  fuller  knowledge  of  its  habits, 
and  I  trust  the  result  of  your  present  investigation  will  be  as 
gratifying  as  my  own. — ^A  Northern  Amateur. 

TRITELEIA.  UNIFLORA  IN  POTS. 

These  bulbs  are  very  useful  for  pioducing  a  quantity  of  white 
flowers  in  winter.  Their  dark  green  foliage  and  the  number  of 
flowers  are  always  welcome  in  the  dull  days.  We  have  many  pots 
of  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  commence  flowering  about 
Christmas,  and  continue  until  the  end  of  March.  The  flowers  are 
much  liked  in  a  cut  state  in  the  house,  also  for  making  wreaths  and 
croflses,  and  they  help  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  associatea  with  other  plants  on  the  front  stages.  We 
place  several  bullB  in  a  5-inch  pot,  the  soil  used  being  two  parts 
good  loam,  one  of  decayed  manure  and  old  mortar  robbish.  The 
bulbs  are  placed  about  an  inch  under  the  soil,  which  is  pressed  rather 
firmly.  They  should  be  potted  in  August.  The  pots  are  then 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  until  the  end  of  October,  when  they  can  be 
removed  to  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  After  they 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  liquid  manure  must  be  given 
twice  a  week.  When  the  flowers  have  faded  remove  the  plants 
from  the  greenhouse  to  a  cold  pit  till  the  foliage  is  dead.  The  pots 
cm  then  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  or  the  bulbs 
may  be  plant^  out  in  such  a  place  till  August,  when  they  can  be 
tiken  up  and  repotted  again. — Geo.  Price. 


CUTTING  AND  TASTING  FRUIT  AT   SHOWS. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  Mr.  Qoodacre  at  page  82  alludes  to  the 
diasatisf action  that  was  caased  ht  the  Crystal  Palace  early  in  September 
last  year  by  the  prize  in  the  clasa  for  "  any  other  black  Qrape "  not 
named  in  the  Company's  schedule  of  prizes  being  awarded  to  good 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  in  preference  to  what  your  correspondent 
terms  "ordinary"  Muscat  Hamburghs,  but  which  the  majority  of 
Grape  growers  present  at  the  time  considered  neat  well-finished  bunches 
of  that  excellent  Grape,  and  deserving  first  honours.  If  the  "  ordinary  " 
character  of  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  the  production  of  medium-sized 
compact  bunches  consisting  of  well-coloured  berries,  then  your  corre- 
spondent's description  of  the  exhibits  referred  to  is  quite  correct.  But 
tne  reason  I  Lave  referred  to  this  particular  paragraph  in  Mr.  Grood- 
acre's  letter  is  this -he  says  "  Because  I  quite  agreed  with  the  judges 
in  this  case  I  was  advised  to  '  taste  the  difference/  but  I  did  not  do  so, 
as  I  condemn  the  tasting  system  ;  it  often  disfigures  exhibits,"  adding, 
''  and  I  maintain  that  unless  a  man  can  judge  with  his  eye  he  is  not 
qualified  to  judge  at  all."  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  practice  adopted  at  some  shows  of  cutting  and 
tasting  all  kinds  of  fruits,  as  in  my  opinion  none  but  Melon?  should  be 
tasted ;  but  what  I  maintain  is  that  Mr.  Goodacre  and  every  other 
practical  fruit  grower  should  know  very  well  what  the  relative  qualities 
(flavour  included)  of  Lady  Downers  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes  are 
the  first  week  in  September,  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  for  that 
matter,  without  "  tasting  "  them  at  the  time.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
the  case  of  judges  who  may  consider  it  necessary  to  cut  fruits  qf  Royal 
George  and  Harrington  Peach  to  enable  them  to  decide  the  awards  by 
flavour,  the  specimens  of  both  being  in  every  other  respect  equal.  In 
short,  all  practical  fruit  growers,  especially  those  who  officiate  as  judges 
at  shows,  should  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  relative 
qualities  of  all  our  best  and  well-established  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples,  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  examples  of  the  respective  kinds  when  set  before  them 
without  having  to  taste  tbem. — H.  W.  Wabd. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 


[4  lecture  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  the  ISth  Inst,  by  T.  Francis  Bvers,  E-q  J 
The  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass,  at  one  time 
almost  a  mystery  of  gardening,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  made  an 
enormous  stride  ;  the  horticultural  exhibitions  all  over  the  country  show 
that  a  very  great  development  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  obvious  dis- 
advantages  of  climate.  The  Peach,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  indi^nous. 
The  habitat  is  generally  assigned  to  Persia,  and  it  is  certain  that  Peaches 
are  there  very  abundant  and  good.  Travellers  call  them  exquisite,  and 
maintain  that  they  are  better  than  in  England ;  this  I  take  leave  to 
doubt,  animal  food  is  generally  so  very  indifferent  in  the  East  that 
fruit  of  any  kind  is  welcomed.  The  climate  of  Persia,  although  very 
hot  in  summer,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  this  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
Peach,  the  tree  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  requires  an  intense  and  dry 
cold  in  winter  to  induce  it  to  rest.  You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  how  easily 
it  is  excited  to  growth  by  our  damp  and  sometimes  warm  winters  when 
out  of  doors.  I  make  these  remarks  to  show  that  the  dry  air  of  an 
orchard  house  conduces  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  tree.  Until 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass,  Peach-growing  was  carried  on  in 


houses  with  moveable  sashes  glazed  with  4-inch  squares,  and  containing' 
as  much  timber  as  glass,  in  a  very  few  years  these  lights  became  dim 
and  dingy,  the  glass  itself  was  of  very  bad  quality,  and  dust  would 
accumulate  in  spite  of  the  gardener's  care.  It  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  good  fruit  was  produced  at  all  under  these  conditions,  and 
the  abolition  of  th«j  duty  was  a  real  relief  to  the  gardener  ;  to  the 
nurseryman  desirous  that  his  sorts  should  be  correctly  named,  it  waa 
invaluable,  the  most  extensive  nurseries  had  scarcely  wall-room  enough 
to  grow  the  number  of  trees  required  for  securing  scions,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  was  therefore  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  names  of 
sorts.    As  these  were  limited  the  evil  was,  perhaps,  not  so  very  great 

About  the  year  1849,  my  father,  recognising  the  great  value  of 
exactitude  in  nomenclature,  and  desiring  to  grow  his  own  Peaches, 
constructed  a  rough  glass  shed  with  the  new  glass,  departing  entirely 
from   the   old    system  of  sliding  sashes.     The  shed  was  a  lean-to, 
and  built  with  fixed  rafters  20  inches  apart,  with  sliding  shutters 
in  the  back  and  front.    Of  course  he  was  told  that  the  trees  would 
bum,  that  the   thorough  draught  would  kill   them,  and  other  evila 
would    occur,   and   he   was   rather  nervous   as   to  the  result.     In- 
stead of  losing  his   trees  they  fiourished  exceedingly,   and   he  soon 
^aw   the   importance   of   the   dry  air   and  brilliant   sunshine.     Hia 
expectations  were  more  than  realised,  and  he  began  to  extend  the 
culture,  without,  I  think,  being  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
expe;'iment  on  the  future  of  fruit  cultivation  in  England.    After  the 
rough  shed,  he  took  counsel  with  his  garden  architect,  builder,  and 
carpenter,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  veiy  intelligent  labourer,  and 
built  a  span-roof  on  the  same  principle  of  fi\ed  rafters  and  large 
squares.    The  first  shed  was  supportea  by  larch  poles  sawn  in  half, 
larch  being  very  cheap  at  that  time,  and  the  8i)an-roof  was  built  in  the 
same  fashion,  but  20  feet  wide,  12  feet  in  the  centre  to  the  ridge  pole,, 
and  5  feet  high  at  the  sides.    This  house,  from  the  abundance  of  light 
and  the  thorough  ventilation,  the  ventilators  b  ing  deal  planks  on 
hinges,  running  the  length  of  the  house  on  both  sides,  was  a  stilJ 
greater  success,  and  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  cultivators 
who  were  disconsolate  from  the  repeated  failures  of  the  crops  on  walls. 
About  this  time  the  parish  church  was  in  debt  for  a  consiaerable  sum 
for  restoration,  which  it  was  difficult  to  raise.    The  parish  was  then 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  a  very  energetic  curate  (the  present, 
rector  of  Fringford),  who  had  watched  the  experiment  with   great 
interest,  and  whg  persuaded  my  father  to  publish  the  new  system,  and 
give  the  proceeds  of  the  first  edition  to  the  parish.    After  some  hesi- 
tation the  book  was  published,  and  to  the  author's  great  astonishment 
quickly  ran  through  a  first  edition,  a  large  sum  being  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  chui-ch  a  year  after  its  publication.    It  was  tlierefore 
evident  the  idea  was  a  happy  one,  it  supplied  a  want  which  waa 
felt  by  most  fruit  cultivators.    No  doubt  many  mistakes  were  made 
from  want  of  knowledge,  and  I  may  say,  because  the  system  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  fruit  without  much  care  ;  moreover  gardenera  could 
not  be  practically  acquainted  with,  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  learn  from  a. 
manual  however  simply  written. 

As  the  original  houses  were  quickly  filled  with  trees,  more  were 
required,  and  it  became  necessary  to  extend  and  somewhat  embellislL 
the  first  idea  of  a  rough  orchard  house,  and  to  devise  a  structure  which 
should  meet  the  claims  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  omamentaF 
fruit  house.  The  next  was  a  span-roof  14  feet  at  the  ridge  pole,  24  feet 
wide,  and  100  feet  long,  and  this  size,  I  think,  is  the  most  convenient. 
The  length,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  builder,  it  may  be 
half  a  mile  if  he  likes.  The  points  to  be  gained  are  complete  venti- 
lation, and  as  mu^h  sunshine  as  our  climate  will  afford.  A  house 
100  feet  long,  of  the  above  width,  built  in  the  year  1865,  has  produced 
annually  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  from  3500  to  4000  Peaches  an^ 
Nectarines,  a  result  which  I  venture  to  say  would  not  be  given  by  any 
wall  built  at  the  same  cost— namely,  £140,  the  original  cost  of  the 
house,  the  harvest  of  fruit  extending  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  first 
week  in  October.  The  work  heing  carried  on  under  shelter  the  gardener 
does  not  reap  the  plentiful  crop  of  chilblains  and  the  certain  future  o£ 
rheumatism  consequent  upon  nailing  and  pruning  wall  trees  in  the: 
inclement  early  springs  of  our  climate.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that 
the  work  is  carried  on  without  expense,  but  I  maintain  that  this  is* 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  increased  and  continual  production  of 
fruit,  and  the  great  pleasure  afford^  of  the  dry  atmosphere  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring.  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  sight  than  a  well- 
arranged  orchard  house  when  the  trees  are  beginning  to  show  the  pink 
tips  of  the  blossoms,  and  during  the  brilliant  display  of  the  trees  wheur 
on  bloom,  the  climate  is  dry  and  is  free  from  the  moisture  inseparable 
to  a  conservatory,  the  trees  are  one  sheet  of  rose-coloured  blooms,  and 
the  interest,  unlike  most  flowering  trees,  is  kept  up  until  they  have? 
yielded  their  produce. 

Since  the  permanent  establishment  of  orchard  house  culture,  the 
question  of  planted-out  trees  rersvJt  potted  trees  has  been  often  agitated.. 
For  my  own  part,  having  given  the  planted -out  trees  a  thorough  trial — 
in  fact,  I  have  one  house  devoted  to  them — I  am  convinced  that  the  potted 
trees  are  superior.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  restraining  trees  planted 
out.  The  Peach  naturally  grows  very  vigorously  in  a  dry  climate,  and 
does  not  submit  to  root-pruning,  in  many  places  the  soil  is  not  suit- 
able  ;  but  those  who  object  to  the  constant  labour  of  watering  can 
pursue  a  modified  system  with  the  greatest  advantage.  This  consists  iiy 
the  employment  of  perforated  pots,  the  perforations,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  being  made  about  4  Incnes  f rom  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  carried 
round  ;  the  pot  being  sunk  in  the  border  below  the  perforations  during- 
the  summer,  roots  will  push  through  these  holes  into  the  surrounding. 
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Boil,  and  In  the  AQtamo  when  the  trees  are  repotted  these  roots  can  bo 
cut  off  close  to  the  pot  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  tree 
Hoi  growiog  for  market,  when  quantitf  and  not  quality  is  desired,  and. 
the  soil  is  thorough];  well  soited,  it  is  poasihle  that  more  fruit  ra»y  be 
prodaced  by  planted-out  trees ;  hut  at  this  1  am  quite  sure,  that  more 
fruit  will  he  ripe  at  the  same  time  than  it  is  possibte  fer  a  priyate 
famiJy  to  consume ;  it  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  find  a  ready  market 
for  the  Burplaa. 

I  irill,  however,  take  both  sygtemB.  When  1  apeak  of  planted-out 
trees  I  do  not  meao  trees  trained  to  trellises,  bot  trees  planted  with 
nntrained  hefids  like  Apples,  or  orchard  trees,  and  allowed  to  form  round 
heads,  the  starting  point  of  the  branches  being  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  will  give,  In  a  house  Ufeet  high  in  the  centre,  about 
6  feet  of  space  for  the  head  of  the  tree,  which  should  always  be  kept 
about  3  feel  or  more  below  the  glass.  The  tendency  of  the  Peach  is  to 
^<*"'"  growth  until  checked  1^  the  production  of  fruit.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  vigoronBiy  check  those  shoots  which  grow  with 
♦S!*"'""'^'"  ''Kpnr-  To  effect  this  without  disturbing  the  balance  of 
the  tree,  and  causing  a  quantity  of  small  shoots,  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  from  these  strong-growing  shoots,  and  a  ring  made  round  the 
tark  ;  when  the  growth  of  the  lower  brani^ies  Iulb  been  established 
theseshoots  may  be  removed  altogether.  The  great  point  to  be  aettlcd  in 
pruning  standard  trees  is  that  they  should  have  Gat  heads,  admitting  air 
•nd  sunshine.  There  is  certain  to  be  fruit  enough,  as  the  Peach  will 
soon  destroy  itself  by  overbearing  if  allowed.  Another  great  point  iu 
the  culture  of  planled-out  trees  is  that  the  soil  In  which  they  grow 
■honld  be  as  hard  as  a  ham  door.  When  my  trees  were  planted,  now  about 
thut;  years  since,  this  was  stirred  to  tbedepth  of  about  2  feet ;  manure 
was  mixed  with  it  ]  it  was  Unaily  trodden  down,  and  so  It  has  remained 
ever  since.  It  Is  »  hard  calcareous  clay,  solid  with  the  daily  tramping  of 
the  workmen.  Faggots  of  wood  have  been  taken  from  the  trees,  which 
are  roughly  pruned  as  I  have  described,  and  which  give  annually 
large  crops  of  fmit,  and  are  apparently  ready  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite 
time,  as  they  are  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  A  surface  dressiug  of 
manure  is  given  to  them  annually  in  the  ipring,  and  they  are  dosed  with 
water  about  once  a  week,  as  they  get  none  from  the  sky.  Astheyareina 
house  with  pot  trees  they  of  course  come  in  for  the  syringing 

Potted  trees  are,  however,  the  trees  for  amateurs,  the  pots  being  above 
the  surface  are  always  absorbing  the  dry  and  warm  air  of  the  house, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  appreciate  this  condition.  Naturally  more  atten 
lion  Is  required,  but  I  fancy  that  Caoumbers  and  Melons  require  quite 
at  much,  and  It  always  seems  to  me  that  more  labour  is  wasted  on 
these  fmits  than  would  suffice  to  produce  a  multitude  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  However,  both  are  necessities  of  the  garden,  and  I 
cannot  quarrel  with  them,  but  I  am,  as  perhajs  some  may  know,  a 
mMaber  of  the  Fruit  Committee  o(  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  it  has  been  my  lot  for  many  days  to  sit  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee^  tojudge  of  the  meriu  of  seedling  Melons.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, nothing  but  Melon,  good  and  bad,  is  rather  trying  to  the  digestion. 
My  100-feet  house  which  I  am  now  describing,  and  the  proportions  of 
whichi  think  are  best  adapted  for  the  supply  of  fruit  for  a  large  family,  is 
now  set  out  for  the  summer.  This  work  is  only  just  completed.  The 
trees,  although  far  from  blooming,  are  showing  tbeir  pink  petals,  It 
contains  of  Peaches  aud  Nectarines  alone  107  trees,  thirty-one  pyramids, 
fromStolOfeet  highin  la-inchpols.rangoiinthreerowsdown  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  seventy-sii  half-slandards  and  bushes  on  both  sides, 
langed  in  two  rows  altomalely,  the  pots  being  S  feet  apart.  As  the  half- 
«l*ndarda  are  about  5  feet  high,  the  pol«  are  partly  sunk  in  the  ground 
bnt  not  plunged,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  heads  of  the  trees.  These 
trees  are  intended  for  permanent  summer  residents,  and  have,  as  I  have 
said  before,  prodoeeii  nearly  4000  fruit  annually  for  the  !a«  twecty- 
five  years,  and  will,  1  hope,  do  the  same  again  this  year  and  for  some 
time  yet.  Now  in  addition,  the  house  will  hold  and  protect  against 
frort  an  equal  number  of  Pears,  Plnms,  and  Cherries,  all  of  which  can 
be  removed  to  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  May.  Up  to  this  time  no 
difficulty  will  tie  felt  in  overcrowding,  aa  the  cultivation  is  identical, 
•nd  the  trees  will  not  have  made  sufScient  growth  to  locommode  each 
other.  I  think  the  aiivaotage  of  thus  utilising  an  orehanl-houee  will  he 
ftt  once  seen,  as  sometimes  there  is  a  general  wreck  of  outdoor  fruits, 
and  entire  destitution  can  be  thus  escaped.  1  may  here  remark  that 
the  floor  of  the  bouse  is  made  gay  with  bulbs  and  Walltluwers  up  to  the 
end  of  April.  The  effect  thus  given  is  very  charminj-,  hut  the  introduc- 
tion of  Boees  or  any  shrubs  likely  to  introduce  ins  ct  peats  must  be 
absolutely  and  strictly  forbidden. 

(To  be  oonlinned.) 


FREBSIAK. 
Fbw  plants  have  hccome  so  popular  in  euch  n  uhort  time  n^  Frccsia 
refracta  alba,  and  certainly  no  flower  better  deserves  to  be  widely 
knowD.  It  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  delightful  scent.  I  have  heard  of 
a  few  failures  with  Freesiaa,  bnt  as  a  rule  moat  persons  who  grow  Ibem 
succeed  fairly  well,  and  the  succeaa  recorded  by  "  R."  goes  to  prove 
that  their  calture  is  very  easy.  I  have  grown  a  few  pots  for  two 
Bcaeona,  and  thought  1  had  done  fairly  well,  bnt  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  from  twenty  to  thirty  apikea  out  of  eight  bulbs.  My  bnlba, 
however,  are  much  stronger  the  seconil  year  than  they  were  the  first, 
and  I  hope  to  do  better  in  future.  There  is  one  important  point  in  con- 
nection with  Freesias — that  is,  the  long  period  over  which  it  seems 
possible  to  have  them  In  Sower.  "  B."  had  them  in  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,     I  recently  saw  plants  that  lookc<t  promising  to 


flower  about  May.  We  have  bloomed  ours  during  Maroh  hitherto,)  bnt 
some  were  pott«d  early  in  February  ;  they  are  now  starting  freely,  and 
it  all  goes  on  well  they  should  flower  about  July  or  August.  It  is  said 
Freesias  can  be  bad  In  flower  from  January  to  June,  but  it  appeare  aa  if 
wo  might  have  them  all  the  year  with  a  little  management,  hut  this 
may  not  be  desirable.  In  my  opinion  the  winter  months  are  the  most 
anitable  in  which  to  have  them  in  Bower,  and  how  charming  they  would 
he  the  Easter  decoration.  F.  Leichtlini  does  not  attract  so  much  notice  as 
V.  refracta  alba,  but  it  is,  according  to  my  taste,  little  inferior.  It  is  a 
stouter  grower,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  creamy  while  with  a  tinge  of 
orange  red  in  the  lower  petals. — K,  B. 


TECOPHYL.a:A  CYANOCROCUS. 
Messks.  R.  Veitch  k  Son  of  Exeter  exhibited  plants  of  this  beau- 
tiful Chilian  bulbous  plant  at  South  Kensington  early  iu  Mareh  this 
year,  and  accompanying  them  were  plants  of  a  variety  nam«d  Leichtlini 
(fig.  31).  T.  cyanocroctts  has  flowers  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  a  rich 
and  pare  tint  that  is  very  rare  amongst  cultivated  plants,  and  though  of 


tl{.  S".-Tii!  ipliylwa  ej-anocroeus  Lei'  1i  llnl, 
small  growth  it  is  a  favourite  with  many  who  h^vc  tried  it.  A  light 
sandy  loam  suits  it,  and  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  or  frame. 
The  variety  Leichtlini  requires  similar  treatment,  and  is  distinguished  by 
ita  flowers  belnj  white  in  the  centre,  odgpd  with  blue,  and  very  fragran*. 
In  some  favoured  districts  these  bulbs  might  be  grown  out  ot  door*,  bnt 
it  is  not  a  safe  experiment  in  most  places,  and  under  any  i 
the  flowera  cannot  develope  so  well  as  they  do  under  glass 


PEACH  TREES  CASTING   THEIR  BtTDS. 

"J.  \V.  W„"  page  1B9,  Invites  diacuasion  on  this  subject.  I  have 
never  liad  the  least  trouble  with  buils  falling,  and  as  I  have  had  a  full 
crop  of  Peaehea  for  the  last  nine  years,  a  few  notes  on  the  management 
may  be  of  interest  to  "J.  W.  W."  and  other  roaiicra  of  the  Journal. 
The  early  Peach  house  here  is  a  lean-to  due  south,  3K  feet  long,  with  an 
inside  border  12  feet  wide.  There  arc  six  trees  in  the  bouse,  three  m 
front  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  three  trained  on  wires  to  the  back  wall.. 
To  commence  with,  the  house  is  closed  the  last  week  in  November,  and 
no  flre  ^cat  ia  applied  so  long  as  the  thermonjeter  keeps  at  60°.  That 
temperature  is  maintaincil  until  the  trees  came  in  flower,  and  the.r 
are  STriugcd  twice  every  day  until  the  beginning  of  January  when 
the  firat  flowers  optn.  The  temperature  is  then  kept  at  5j"  at 
night  and  (10°  through  the  day,  allowing  10°  more  with  snn  hcs', 
Eicetpt  when  there  is  frost  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  is  on 
night  and  dav.  After  the  Peaches  are  set  the  trees  are  syringed 
twice  every  day  at  8  a.m.,  and  a  little  before  ono  o'clock  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  be  dried  before  night.  From  the  time  the  Peaches  are  set  until 
atoning  is  completed  a  night  temperature  ot  from  57"  to  .JS"  with  r.0°  by 
fire  licat  Is  kept  in  the  day.  The  border  has  a  thorough  drenching  wlien 
the  house  is  closed,  and  340  gallons  every   tour  weeks  alter,  until  the 
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Pescbes  begin  colouring.  Alter  the  frnita  are  set  I  fumigate  twice,  then 
^n^ge  twice  daily  until  ripening  commences.  1  give  a  mulching  in 
Amil  of  horae  droppings  and  leaTcs,  which  Is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the 
border  moist.  Ab  a  rale,  every  year  I  have  three  time*  as  many  Peaches 
to  take  off  as  I  lea  'b  on  ;  in  fact,  one  year  I  took  off  three  hundred 
and  then  left  a  heavy  crop.  My  Peaeheaat  the  present  timo  are  nearly  as 
large  as  marbles,  and  more  than  half  will  bo  Uken  oil.  The  tom- 
peiature  will  be  kept  from  68°  to  60°  at  night  until  they  have  stoned, 
■Iter  that  6  higher  with  fire  heat  will  not  hurt  when  the  trees  are  kept 
■ynnged  twice  daily  until  ripeuing  commences. 

After  the  crop  is  gathered  I  prune  the  trees  at  once,  as  I  believe  in 
baying  the  wood  aa  ripe  u  possible.  I  think  pruning  the  trees  greatly 
assists  in  ripening  it,  by  admitting  the  sun  and  air  among  the  foliage ; 
ttte  stems  are  untied,  the  top  and  front  voutilatora  and  door  being 
thrown  open.  The  trees  are  thorongbly  drenched  about  5  p.M  every 
evening  with  the  garden  engine,  and  twice  a  week  a  wineglaaaful  of 
petroleum  te  added  to  each  foar  gallons  of  water  to  make  sure  work  of 
red  spider.  The  border  has  its  usual  240  gallons  every  four  weeks  until 
the  leaves  fall,  then  the  trees  are  left  to  rest  until  the  hoaae  is  cleaned 
and  closed  for  another  season.  I  may  also  state  I  like  a  space  of 
(inches  between  the  shoots.  How  often  we  see  Peach  trees  trained  as 
thickly  as  possible,  which  I  consider  is  a  great  mUUke.— O.  CuNaiKO, 


—^  A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hobticul tubal 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room.No.  Ill,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  April,  to  take  Into  consideration  a  code  of  new 
by-laws  submitted  by  the  Council  for  the  future  man^ement  of  the 
Society. 

Qhekt  Exhibition.— Mr.  Henry    Pearson  writes—"  I  have 

been  in  communication  with  the  Manager  of  L.  C.  L  D.  H.  Co.  respect- 
ing the  above,  and  have  proposed  to  him  the  issuing  of  cheap  circular 
tickets  to  enable  horticulturists  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  visit  the  buib 
grounds  of  Holland  after  the  Exhibition.  He  writes  '  that  his  company 
hope  to  issue  through  tickets  at  a  gooJ  reduction,  fuller  particulars  will 
b;  gi'cn  later  on.' " 

Gardesebs'  Koyal  Benevolent  Ikstitution.— Mr.  B.  E, 

CuUer  writes  :— "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yon  that  the  late  Loid 
Northwick  has,  by  his  will,  left  a  legacy  of  £100,  free  of  duty,  to  this 
Institution,  also  that  the  Right  Ifon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  has 
appointed  Wetinesilay,  the-4th  July  next,  for  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Institutioo,  upon  which  occasion  he  will  take  the  chair," 

The  Weatheb.— ■'  D.  B."    writing  from    Scotland,  r-marka 

that,  "  The  week  ending  2Gth  has  been  very  variable  and  nnploasant. 
Generally  cold  E.  and  N.K.  winds  have  prevail  fid,  with  occasional  milder 
Intervals.  A  rapid  thaw  on  the  2l6t  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  snow 
where  not  drifted.  Frosts  of  T  and  8°  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  A  tall  of  snow  last  evc:iing  (25th)  followed  by  11°  of  frost 
mikcs  everything  as  wintry  looking  as  ever." 

Me.  IV.  \Vesm4S,  The  Gardens,  Hlckleton   Hall,  Doncaster, 

writes  r— "  The  weather  stiil  keeps  very  severe.  Here  in  this  part  o(  York- 
shire  we  had  11°  of  frosl  on  Saturday  the  24th.  On  the  23th  we  had  a 
fall  of  snow  several  inche?  deep,  and  on  Monday  we  had  9°  of  front 
It  vrill  be  o  very  late  spring  If  we  do  not  soon  have  more  genial  weather 
Seed-sowing  is  at  a  standstill  here."  The  weather  in  the  south  has  been 
•imewbat  milder,  bnttherehasbeen  much  cold  rain  and  a  little  snow. 
The  soil  is  still  in  a  very  unfavourable  condition  for  working  or  seed- 

The  GAEDEKBE3'  Orphan  Fond.— The  monthly  meeting  of 

the  Committee  was  held  on  Friday  night  last.  Present— Mr,  Q.  Deal 
(Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Barron,  BatcB,  Cannell,  Dean,  Herbst,  Laing, 
Boberta.  Roupell,  Wright,  and  Wynne,  with  Mr.  Q.  Cnmojlna,  one  of  the 
provincial  Secretaries.  Since  the  last  meeting  the  sum  of  £26  Is  6d 
has  been  received  in  donations,  and  £10  us.  as  subacriptions,  the  number 
of  new  contributors  Leiag  seventy-four.  A  total  of  £1503  3s.  has  been 
promised  in  the  form  of  donationi  and  subBcriptlons,  of  which  £1  la2  lOa.  I 
have  been  received.  All  amount)  due  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr 
Barron  at  Chlswick  as  early  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desired  to  place  as  1 


many  candidates  as  possible  on  the  fund  at  the  first  annual  meeting. 
This  will  take  place  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday,  July  13th,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  at  which  the 
President,  Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid,  Bart,  M.P,,  is  expected  to  be  present. 
Thib  promises  to  be  the  great  gathering  of  gardeners  and  horticul- 
turists of  the  year,  the  room  engaged  being  capable  of  accommodating 
about  500  pervna.  Further  particulars  relating  k.  the  event  will  be 
published.  The  following  special  Commltt«ee  were  .appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  arrangements : — 1,  Deeoratioiu — Floieen,  Messrs.  Hetbet, 
Bates,  and  Head.  2,  Dettert— Fruit,  Messrs.  Roberts,  Wright,  and 
Laing,  3,  Mutic,  Messrs.  Deal,  Eicbards,  and  Turoer.  4,  Ticltett, 
Messrs.  Richanls,  Wright,  and  Wynne.  6,  Meetion,  Heasn.  Deal, 
Roupell.  «Dd  Dean.  Samples  of  colleetiog  boxes  were  examined,  and  a 
gross  ordered  for  distribntign.  There  ate  many  applicants  for  these, 
and  others  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Sarron,  A  complete  list  of  subscribers 
vraa  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  poaltlon  and  prospects  of  the  Fund  sie 
considered  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  greater  the  support  accorded  the 
more  extended  will  be  the  benefits  to  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners 
nominated  ior  election. 

Lit  ERA  BT  Ihuobalitt. — It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  tli»t 

a  contributor  to  the  gardening  press  Is  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
vendors  of  garden  requisites  offering,  for  a  consideration,  to  commend 
their  wares  (that  he  has  not  tried)  in  articles  that  be  hopes  to  get 
inserted.  The  responsible  heads  of  firms  of  high  repute  would  scorn  to 
be  parties  to  such  literary  immorality,  and  we  shall  not  allow  anj 
articles  to  appear  in  our  columns  from  the  writer  in  qaestion.  He  is 
not,  we  believe,  on  the  staff  of  any  of  the  gardening  papers,  though  he 
has  contributed  to  some  of  them,  and  very  occasionally,  though  not  very 
recently,  to  this  Journal ;  but  he  is  now  informed  that  no  matter  what 
he  may  send  us  in  the  future  it  will  lie  rejected. 

MBSSBS.SuTTOH&80NSBendusaCiNEBABIA  bloom  so  far  abovo 

tbo  average  of  the  hundreds  that  reach  us  as  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 
It  was  grown  by  Mr.  T.  Crosswell,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Bullivant,  Esq., 
Eden  Park,  Beckcnham.  It  exceeds  3  inches  in  diameter,  ia  perfectly 
cireulai,  Che  florets,  of  which  there  is  a  double  raw,  overlapping  to  tbelr 
extremities,  and  several  of  them  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in. 
diameter.  The  colour  is  purplish  crimson  with  a  white  centre,  this  how- 
ever breaking  ioto  the  colour  a  trifle,  and  in  that  detracting  from  ths 
perfectness  of  the  bloom.  We  are  willing  to  notice  any  blooms  equal  or 
superior  to  this  as  encouragement  to  the  raisers  and  growers,  whoever 
they  may  be,  and  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  surp.iss  them. 

ToKATOES  A3  BoBDBB  PLANTS.- "J.  G."  writes— ■■  In  June 

last  year  I  planted  a  bonier  of  my  garden  at  SL  Albans  with  twelve 
Tomato  -plants,  a  large  red  variety,  from  one  of  which  I  cut  20  lbs. 
weight  of  excellent  fruit,  I  bestowed  rery  little  care  on  these  plants 
beyond  supporting  them  with  stout  stakes,  and  top-dressing  ibem  when 
they  had  set  their  fruit  with  Thomson's  plant  manure.  Apart  from  thn 
value  of  the  crop,  the  plants  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  loaded 
as  they  were  with  ripe  fruit." 

BSITISH  FEBNa.— Ata  recent  meeting  of  the  WakeBeld  Paxton 

Society,  Councillor  Milncs,  the  newly  elected  President,  was  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  H.  Oiley  occupied  the  vice-chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  T,  Gamett,  who  has  been  appointed 
co-Secretary  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Fallas,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Herbert  Chap- 
man, resigned,  rflad  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  and  they  were  adopted.  The  President  also  mentioned 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  prertons  Wednesday  evening 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  present  a  student's  microscope  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  for  the  past  six  years.  Mr.  L.  Twlgge, 
nurseryman,  St.  John's,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Ferns  and 
their  Uses."  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Twi^e,  whilst  re- 
siding in  Derbyshire,  collected  and  preserved  about  800  specimens  o( 
British  and  Exotic  Ferns,  and  he  enhibited  some  of  his  specimens,  and 
also  a  couple  of  pretty  little  baskets  filled  with  young  and  healthy 
Ferns.  Mr.  TwiggB  said  that  August  and  September  are  the  best 
times  for  collectors  of  Ferns  to  gather  specimens  for  preserving,  and 
they  might  be  preserved  between  newspapers  as  well  as  by  the  use  of 
blotting  paper.  Ferns  stand  unrivalled  as  pot  plants,  and  as  decorative 
plants  they  have  no  eqnal.  Cut  Ferns  are  now  very  eitensi™ly  used  in 
this  country,  and  shiploads  of  them  are  sent  to  England  every  week 
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from  abroad  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public.  Perns  are  Tery  useful 
for  growing  in  cases  in  dwellings,  in  h^ging  baskets  In  conservatories, 
and  they  are  also  suitable  f olr  rocfteiriefi  They  are  easily  managed,  and 
he  was  surprised  they  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  this  country,  : 
liecanse  a  basket  of  Ferns  will  last  for  years  with  watering  oceaslonairy.  j 
Ferns  grown  in  cases  are  extremely  interesting,  and  afford  much  plea- 
sure to  those  who  wish  to  watch  their  growth.  He  knew  of  no  better 
ornament  for  a  home  than  a  miniature  fernery.  The  greatest  enemy  to 
Ferns  is  over-watering ;  many  persons  kill  Ferns  by  over-kindness  in 
this  respect.  Four  times  a  year  was  quite  often  enough  to  water  a  Fern 
case.  The  best  time  to  remove  Ferns  is  February  and  March,  and 
the  best  mode  of  propagating  them  is  from  spores.  Ferns  require  a 
period  of  rest,  particularly  old  plants,  and  they  might  be  grown  by  the 
poorest  amateur  a-j  well  as  by  the  wealthy  in  their  conservatories  and 
ferneries.  A  few  questions  were  put  to  the  essayist  by  Messrs.  Alan 
Willis,  G.  Parkin,  and  G.  Gill,  and  after  these  had  been  answered  Mr. 
Gamett  said  he  did  not  see  why  Ferns  Should  not  be  cultivated  for 
market  purposes  in  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  instead  of  importing  them  by  shiploads  every  week  from  the 
Continent.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Twigge  for  his 
paper,  and  as  he  fiad  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  British  Ferns  he 
was  requested  to  give  a  paper  on  Exotic  Ferns. 

CAmbbidge  Botanic  Gardens.— We  understand  that  the 

estimates  for  the  plant  house  (£2760)  and  research  laboratory  £250)  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens  are  accepted,  Messrs.  Boyd  of  Paisley  being 
engaged  for  the  former,  Mr.  Sindall  for  the  latter.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  and  several  skilled  horticulturists  have  inspected 
the  plans,  and  they  meet  with  general  approval.  The  proposed  Fern 
house,  stove,  and  Orchid  house  have  a  combined  area  of  2660  square 
feet,  as  compared  with  2290  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  corresponding 
present  houses. 

A    Club   fob    Covent   Gabden    Mabket.  —  The   Covent 

Garden  Club  was  opened  last  Wednesday  evening,  March  21st,  at  the 
Covent  Garden  Hotel.  The  Club  has  been  promoted  chiefly  for  the 
accommodation  of  Covent  Garden  salesmen  and  growers  and  senders  of 
produce  from  the  country.    Mr.  W.  Arthur  Board  is  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

We  learn  that  the  Wilts  Hobtigultubal   Society  will 

hold  the  Summer  Show  on  Thursday,  August  23rd  next,  a:t  Salisbury. 

A  Camellia  Fbeak.— A  Boston  Amateur  writes,  "  I  send  a 

white  Camellia  bloom  showing  three  centres  in  a  single  bud.  I  have  a 
small  plant  of  this  with  four  more  blooms  fully  out,  each  bud  having 
two  centres  ;  also  five  buds  beginning  to  open,  and  each  bud  seems  to 
have  at  least  two  centres.  Never  having  seen  a  plant  like  it  before,  and 
considering  it  uncommon,  I  have  sent  yon  a  bloom.  I  have  lost  its  name. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers  if  two  or  three  centres 
to  one  bud  is  of  common  occurrence  on  white  Camellias."  The  flower 
resembles  candidissima. 


The      BiBMINGHAlf      BOTAKICAIi     AND     HOBTICULTURAL 

Society  announce  a  Rose  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Edgbaston  on  July  12th  and  13th  this  year.  Fifteen  classes  are  pro- 
vided for  nurserymen,  amateurs,  and  gardeners  ;  a  few  are  open.  The 
prizes  range  from  £5  for  forty-eight  blooms  to  £1  for  twelve  blooms, 
with  second  and  third  prizes  of  proportionate  amounts.  Schedules  can 
be  had  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham. 

An  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruit  will  be  held  by 


the  BuoBY  AND  DiSTBiCT  Flobicultubal  SOCIETY  on  November 
21st  and  22nd  in  that  town.  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  28,  North  Street,  is  the 
Secretary. 

A  COBKESPONDENT  informs  us  that  the  Pbbston  Spbing  Show, 


)ield  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  "  was  a  good  one,  and  quite 
equal  to  any  held  at  Preston  before.  Hyacinths  generally  were  better 
than  last  year.  The  six  Azaleas  shown  by  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  were 
praiseworthy  specimens.  Tbe  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  by  Messrs. 
Payne,  Dixon,  and  Troughton  had  the  most  tasteful  arrangements  in  the 
Show.  Mr.  Chas.  Parker,  Preston,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Orchids,  also  in  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.  Mr.  Clark  of 
Bibbleton  Hall,  among  other  exhibits,  staged  an  excellent  specimen 
plant  of  Mignonette.  Mr.  Frisby,  gardener,  Worden  Hall,  was  the  most 
euccessful  in  fine-foliage  plants,  also  for  twenty  pots  of  miscellaneous 


bulbs.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the  last  named  for  his  excellent  tray  of 
vegetables  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  H.  Wilding  staged  splendid 
Cyclamens,  the  best  variety  ever  seen  at  Preston  ;  he  also  gained  the 
premier  award  for  Prlmnlas.  Mefflrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait  staged 
the  best  Hyacinths,  not  for  competition." 

Fbitit  at  the  Newcabtlb  Show.— We  have  received  a  letter 

from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  in  which  he  says  he  has  '^  answered  all  the 
questions  of  *  Old  Hand,'  in  some  instances  before  they  were  asked  ;'* 
also  that  "  Mr.  Hunter  materially  supports  his  arguments  againsttlte 
recognition  of  Tomatoes  as  dessert  fruit,  and  coarse  fruit  generally." 
Another  correspondent  signing  himself  "  A  Young  Hand,"  congratulates 
Mr.  Goodacre  on  his  courage  in  challenging  the  admissibility  of  fruits 
unsuitable  for  dessert  tables,  and  doubts  the  advisability  of  {urovidiog 
classes  in  which  only  a  few  growers  can  compete,  while  the  many  ace 
excluded.  Mr.  Goodacre  is  entitled  to  request  the  two  *'  conseientions, 
independent,  disinterested,  and  practical  gardeners,''  whose  names  are 
published,  to  give  their  version  of  the  awards,  if  he  choos<^s  to  do  so,  and 
with  that  the  controversy  must  cease.  The  decision  of  arbitrators  is 
^nal,  and  we  shall  not  allow  their  verdict  to  be  criticised  whatever  ft 
may  be.  > 

The  Entertainment  to  the  Employe  op  the  Rotaii 

HobticulTubal  Society. — The  Committee  who  have  this  matter  in 
haiul  have  arrai^ged  that  the  employes  shall  be  invitctl  to  supper .  at  tli^ 
"Bolton  Hotel,"  Bolton  Garden,  High  Road,  Chi8wick,on  Friday  evening, 
April  6th,  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch  has  kindly  promised  to  take 
the  chair.  Dinner  tickets  to  visitors  will  be  5s.  each.  The  'hotel  is  five 
minutes'  walk  from  Turnham  Green  Station.  Those  intending  to  be 
present  should  send  their  name  to  Mr.  R,  Dean,  Ealing,  the  day 
previous. 

HYACINTHS, 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  NoUs  Hortieultuxal  «nd  Botanical 
Society  was  held  at  the  Meobanics'  Institute,  2^ottingham,  recently,  Mr* 
N.  Pownall  (Lenton  Hall  Gardens)  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present — Messr&  S..  Thacker,  Attcnborongh,  Branstone,  Baker,  Kirl^, 
Ralphs,  Holmes,  Edmunds,  A.  Page,  E.  Steward  (Sec),  &c.  A  paper  on 
the  "  Hyacinth "  was  read  by  Mr.  Steward,  who  hoped  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  opening  up  a  discussion  on  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  really  the  great  question  for  all  gardeners  and  horticulturists  in  the 
present  day-^namely,  how  to  *^  erop  *'  their  land  so  lihat  it  will  pay  the 
occupier  and  the  owner.  He  should  endeavour  to  show  them  that  money 
coula  be  made  by  growing  bulbs  and  other  flowering  roots  as  well  as  it 
was  done  in  the  famous  district  in  Holland.  Mr.  Steward  then,  traced 
the  history  of  the  Hyacinth  from  its  introduction  from  Greece  in  the  year 
1594.  Since  then  Dutch  growers  had  taken  up  the  growth  of  this  flpwer, 
the  soil  and  situation  of  this  district  in  Holland  being  particularly 
favourable  for  their  development.  The  district  in  question  was  ^487 
acres  in  extent,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  imports  of  bulbs  to 
England  annually  reached  £50,000,  the  bulb  trade  being  a  very  exten- 
sive one.  Few  were  aware  of  the  amount  expended  in  Hyacinths,  bulbs, 
&c.  The  London  parks  required  millions.  Considering  the  present  bad 
times  their  agricultural  friends  were  passing  through,  he  would  sug-* 
gest  to  them  the  advisability  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  growing 
of  bulbs,  as  he  believed  we  had  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
suitable  to  their  growth  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lincoln.  In  fact, 
he  knew  of  several  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  who  raised 
many  thousands  of  bulbs  of  various  sorts  for  the  trade  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  so  much  moner  should  be  sent  into 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  places  for  roots  which  could  be  grown  as 
well,  and  in  many  cases  superior,  in  our  own  country.  Not  long  since 
he  was  shown  a  hoad  of  Snowdrops  in  one  end  of  a  barn  near  Peter- 
borough, which  consisted  of  about  250,000  roots.  This  heap  Waff  the 
result  of  about  two  acres  growth,  and  had  yielded  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  owner  by  the  fiowers  which  had  been  gathered  early  in  the  spring, 
and  yet  that  heap  of  roots  was  worth  £180.  If  that  was  not  a  paying 
crop,  he  should  like  to  know  what  was.  Another  item  which  he 
desired  to  mention  was  the  growth  of  the  Lily  of  Valley  crowns.  At 
the  present  time  we  importal  something  like  50,000,000  of  this  par- 
ticular variety  from  Germany  and  Holland,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000  per 
annum.  All  this  money  might  juRt  as  well  be  saved  and  kept  in  our 
own  country.  Many  thousands  grown  in  Lincolnshire  had  been  tried, 
and  they  had  proved  better  in  every  respect  than  those  grown  abroad. 
He  had  had  some  of  the  finest  Gladioli  bulbs  he  had  ever  seen  grown  oft 
poor  sandy  land  near  the  Forest.  He  also  mentioned  in  support  of 
what  could  be  done  in  En&rland  that  thero  is  a  hundred  acres  of 
ground  in  Cornwall  planted  with  Narcissus,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Soilly  Islands  are  planted  with  the  same  fiowers  of  various  kinds  fo? 
the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  London  and  midland  markets.  These 
fiowers  find  a  ready  sale,  and  are  extensively  used  for  home  and 
other  decorations.  They  are  without  doubt  some  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  cut  fiowers,  on  account  of  the  long  time  they  last  after  being 
cut. 

A  discussion  followed.    Specimens  of  Hyacinths  and  other  flowers 
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were  exliibiteil  by  Mr,  James  Boolb,  Chairman  of  the  Society  ;  Mr.  B. 
Alford.  Miigilala  Itoad,  and  othei^. 

A  c  irdial  vote  o!  thanks  was  awardel  to  Mr,  Steward  lor  hia  excel- 
lent es»y. 

SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  plants  now  in 
flower,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

Anemoxe  blanda  (Winter  Windflower).— Thia  must  not  be 
oonfonnded  with  A.  apennina  blanda,  which  flowera  some  weeks 
later,  and  though  a  good  plant,  it  cannot  be  compared  vith  the 
firat-named,  either  in  size  or  general  beauty,  although  in  some 
respects  it  appears  nearly  allied.  The  flowers  are  slty-biue,  about 
2  inobes  across.  It  delights  in  peatv  soil,  or  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  loam,  and  if  a  position  sheltered  from  the  blustering  winds  of 
Hareh  can  be  devoted  to  it,  so  much  the  better.  In  sheltered 
gardeos  this  is  a  lovely  plant,  and  if  used  as  a  belting  to  a  bed  of 
Rhododendrons  or  dwarf-growing  American  shrubs,  it  will  afford 
most  pleasing  results.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  stock  of  this  plant,  either  by  seeds  or  division.  I  prefer  to  sow 
the  former  ss  soon  as  ripe,  ani  if  all  goes  well  the  s^eds  will  ger- 
minate in  the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  in  tnm  should  have 
every  attention,  and  by  the  end  of  the  growing  seison  will  have 
made  good  tabers,  some  of  which  will  have  flowered.  Those  who 
have  ^d  the  opportunities  to  raise  this  plant  in  quantity  from 
seeds  will  know  bo#  variable  ore  the  plants ;  and  while  these,  so  far 
as  my  experience  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  never  aarpass  in  iMauty 
that  of  the  original,  yet  many  of  them  are  nearly  equal  to  it,  and 
the  worst  well  deservmg  every  core. 

Aneuone  fulg&ns. — Another  member  of  this  genus,  Anemone 
f  nlgens,  is  now  striving  to  flower,  and  nnder  the  following  circum' 
stances.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  the  Burplus  of  a  large  im- 
portation was  planted,  then ^  consequent  upon  their  having  been  dry 
for  a  very  lengthened  period,  somewhat  shrivelled.  At  planting 
time  the  ground  was  dust  dry,  the  result  being  that,  apart  from 
swelling  considerably,  the  Anemone  made  no  attempt  to  grow  till 
the  autumn  rains  began,  when  the  ground  was  soon  strewn  with 
■foliage,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  ilowers  began  to  push 
forth.  Could  these  have  been  protected  from  the  severe  weather 
of  late  there  would  have  been  a  great  show  of  bloom  :  as  it  was 
the  bed  has  not  been  free  from  the  brilliant  scarlet  tlowers  all  the 
winter.  I  placed  a  few  lights  temptorarily  over  them,  which  pro- 
tected tbem  from  the  winds  that  have  damaged  ao  many  things 
of  late.  This  goes  to  show  that,  however  lite  these  tubers  are 
obtained,  we  are  sure  te  secure  a  season  of  bloom  from  them,  and 
shonid  this  come  at  the  right  time,  so  much  the  better.  I  have 
before  planted  some  very  much  dried  and  shrivelled  tubers  late  in 
spring,  and  had  them  in  full  flower  in  three  months  from  planting. 
This  is  important,  as  showing  what  a  sncoession  of  bloom  a  series 
of  plantings  may  bring, 

Chiosodoxas,  Scilla9,Pu«chkinia9.— Then  comes  the  "Glory 
of  the  Snow,"  Chionodoxa  Luc iliie,  now  glistening  with  its  lovely 
flowera,  so  dwarf,  so  pleasing,  while  it  is  hardy  and  moat  enduring. 
I  have  a  bed  containing  several  thousands  of  its  bulbs,  planted 
about  2  inches  deep,  where  they  ^et  frose  bard  as  atene,  coming 
through  the  soil  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  eipanf 
ing  their  blossoms  in  endless  numners.  Scilla  bitolia  is  just  a 
day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  last  named,  and  its  miniature  sprays  of 
bine  are  very  pleasing.  Both  these  plants  and  also  Chiotiodoxa 
sardensis  have  been  in  flower  in  cold  frames,  and  are  now  nearly 
pest.  Another  beauty  among  early  bulbs  is  Puscbkinia  scilloides. 
One  cannot  have  too  much  of  theee  things,  so  truly  delightfnl  are 
they.  Here  we  have  a  white  flower  distinctly  stnped  with  bine, 
calculated  to  delight  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  an  acquisition  for 
the  rockery  or  border  in  the  early  days  of  the  year. 

Iris  reticulata. — The  intense  violet  purple  of  the  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers  is  always  admired,  and  that  deservedly,  for  no  other 
spring  bulbous  plant  can  equal  it.  Choose  a  warm,  sunny,  and 
sheltwed  nook  for  this  lovely  gem,  and  plant  it  in  very  sandy  loam. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  in  all  collecbons  of  choice  plants. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  notably  cyanea  and 
Krelagei,  the  latter  having  light  purple  lilac  flowers,  quite  distinct 
from  all  else.  The  seedi  of  these  should  be  eagerly  sought.  All 
the  forms  of  these  netted  Iris  seed  freely,  and  every  care  sbould  be 
taken  of  them,  and  sow  as  soon  as  gathered.  There  is  hardly  a 
garden  where  this  cannot  be  crown  perfectly,  for  shonid  the  soil  in 
the  open  sround  be  cla;s'ey,  and  consequently  not  suited  te  them, 
they  may  be  grown  admirably  in  pots  in  sandy  loam  sheltered  by  a 
cold  frame  or  handlight, 

Hepaticas. — Another  lovely  group  now  in  flower  is  formed  by 
the  Hepaticas,  the  innocent  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  overlookea. 
We  flnd  tbem  represented  by  many  shades  of  blue,  lilac,  and 
mauve,  as  well  as  red,  pink,  both  single  and  double.    Then  we  have 


two  very  decided  varieties  in  the  single  white  and  the  old  double 
blue.  All  these  are  peouliorly  charming  and  full  of  interest  in 
early  spring,  and  should  be  largely  ^wn  by  all  who  have  room  for 
a  few  of  the  most  delightful  of  spnng  plants. 

DAFyoDiLS. — Next  we  come  into  uiat  mnllitndinona  group  of 
plants,  the  Daffodils  and  NarcissoB,  bnt  theae  are  later  than  usual. 


Foremost  amongst  them,  however,  are  the  white  Hoop  Petticoat, 
N,  monophyllus— so  innocent  and  pretW  are  its  satiny  flowers — 
then  the  tiny  little  Trnmpet  Doflodil,  N.  minirons,  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  little  one  shonid  have  a  spot  where  it 
can  receive  shelter  from  harsh  winds  and  pelting  rains,  or  its 
flowers  are  liable  to  be  spoiled.  Following  this  comes  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all,  I  mean  Narcissus  pallidus  precox,  the  soft 
yellow  and  sulphur  of  whose  flowers  are  beyond  desoription.  I 
seem  the  more  impressed  of  this  fact  as  I  annually  see  them 
develope  inte  flower.  There  is  much  more  in  this  lovely  Pyreneaa 
Daffo^  than  may  appear  at  flrst  sight,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  up  a 
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field  for  selecting  sotno  very  distinot  and  pleasing  Tarietiea.  In 
wim»  there  are  aiz,  seveD,  and  ten  segmenU  respectively  -  in  tbe 
one  having  the  greater  number  the  cnp  is  bolder  and  more  widely 
«xpanded,  making  a  really  grand  Bower.  The  hardmags  of  these 
plants  is  surprising.  The  bud*  are  all  ready  for  eipanding  some 
on  a  Hoath  border  being  in  flower,  and  having  atood  for  several 
yearn  undisturbed,  are  now  exhibiting  their  great  strength  when 
established  and  fairlv  at  home.  Ther  are  planted  in  maiden  loam 
and  were  molcfaed  last  aotninn  early.  During  the  aatumn  and 
■winter  season,  when  their  roots  are  most  active  they  have  been 
delnged  with  liquid  manure,  and  .this  has  evidently  aaaisted  them 
considerably.  I  believe  in  giving  all  tbe  more  robust  Daffodils  and 
indeed  many  other  plants  too,  tbat  are  established  a  thorough 
soaking  o£  bquid  mannre  in  this  way,  in  preference  to  giving  them 
crude  manures  of  any  kind,  though  thia  ia  not  hurtful  to  many 
plants  on  certain  soils. 

Of  innumerable  other  varieties  now  flowering  onder  glass  or  m 
early  sitoations  out  of  doors,  the  two  foUowing  are  eepeci^y  worthy 
of  note  as  types  of  large  groups,  namely — N.  ineomparabilis  albus 
exransos  (fig.  32),  and  N.  bicolor  Empress  (fig.  33)  The  firat  has 
well  formed  flowers  and  open  shallow  orovra,  the  perianth  white 
the  latter  yellow  ;  the  second  has  bold  handsome  flowers  tbe 
perianth  white,  the  crown  golden  yellow,  very  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated N.  bicolor  Horeefieldi. 

Snowdrofs.— Snowdrops  have  been  and  still  are  very  good  par 
ticnlarly  Galanthns  Elweai,  so  large  it  seems  against  the  old  form 
G.  nivalis,  wbich  still  has  its  charms,  and  its  purity  and  innocence 
when  seen  in  a  mass  is  not  readily  outdone  ;  of  course  Elwesa 
Snowdrop  in  similar  qnantity  would  make  an  astounding  show  but 
there  is  much  to  be  endurea  by  its  failing  to  grow  rradily  from 
imported  bnlba,  which  seem  to  be  attacked  by  a  sort  of  dry  rot 
similar  to  that  affecting  Dog's  Tooth  Violets  occasionally  this  over 
Qome,  however,  it  will  readOy  establish  itself.  In  planting  I  always 
use  an  abundance  of  sharp  grit,  in  fact  tbis  seems  very  aAoeptable  to 
almost  any  bulbs,  particularly  newly  importel  ones  The  lovely 
CrttCDs  Imperati  must  close  the  list  of  beautiful  plants  now  in 
flower.  It  is  fast  becoming  popular,  which  is  a  good  sign  for  it  can 
not  be  had  in  too  great  a  quantity. — J.  H.  E. 


EOYAL  HOHTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
M.aoa  a7TO. 

Ml7CH  interest  had  been  excited  amongst  metropolitan  horticulturists 
bj  the  traBiferrence  of  this  Society's  Committee  meetings  and  Shows  to 
the  new  quarters  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  display 
proiiaced  that  there  was  a  general  desire  to  render  the  experiment  a 
sQcccss.  The  Drill  Hall  of  the  Lomlon  Bcottiah  Voluateers  in  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  is  a  spacioua  and  lofty  building,  a  trifle  dark  In 
dull  weather,  like  that  of  Tuesday  last,  but  this  la  a  defect  wbich  will 
probably  not  bo  noticed  in  brighter  weather,  in  fact  it  may  prove  rather 
ae  advantage.  There  is  ample  room  for  a  large  exhibition  and  the 
coatributiona  on  the  opening  da;  occupied  considerable  space,  aa  bea  des 
the  two  long  stages  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall,  some  groups 
were  placed  on  the  floor  at  the  side,  and  some  tables  at  both  ends  h  e  c 
similarly  filled.  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Cyclamena,  Camellias,  andOrch  ds 
were  the  leading  features,  but  several  miscellaneoua  collections  of  con 
Bidcrable  intereat  were  also  staged,  and  added  materially  to  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  exhibition.  London  nurserymen  came  forward  w  th 
great  liberality,  and  amateurs'  exhibits,  though  not  so  numerous  were 
varied  and  attractive  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree. 

By  midday  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  borticolturiets  and  the 
President,  Rir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  several  Fellows,  made  a  brief  but  appropriate  speech  with  reference  to 
the  Society's  change  of  residence  and  prospects.  He  said  that  t  had 
become  Impossible  that  the  Society  could  remain  at  South  Kens  ngton 
any  longer,  as  he  understood  the  conservatory  would  be  pulled  down 
shortly.  They  had  endeavoured  to  select  as  convenient  and  snit 
able  a  place  for  the  meetings  aa  posaible,  and  he  thought  they  had 
secured  thia  in  the  Drill  Hall,  which  was  so  well  filled.     The  fr  ends  of 

the  Society  had    con;rDi:(o.i  ...i j  to    the   opening  show   and  be 

hoped  they  would  continue  their  assistance  through  the  season  so  that 
the  public  might  be  attracted.  It  woa  intended  to  forward  the  intereat 
o(  practical  hortienltnre  in  every  way,  and  to  press  upon  the  Government 
the  desirability  of  including  horticulture  in  the  new  department  for 
Agricnlture  and  Forestry.  He  ttionght  horticulturists  could  teach 
agrlcultnrists  something  on  proBtable  cultivation,  and  if  the  Boyal 
Horticu'tnral  Society  could  take  the  leading  part  in  this  It  would  be 
engaged  In  a  good  work  ;  and  be  concluded  b;  stating  tbat  numbers  of 
aew  Fellows  had  been  elected,  and  they  anticipated  many  more  add 
tions  to  their  ranks,  as  without  thia  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

CoDKCiL  Hbetino. — At  the  Conncil  meetiug  held  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  decided  to  amend  tbe  privileges  of  Fellows  paying  1  guinea,  by 
permitting  the  ticket  in  fnture  to  be  transferable. 

A  report  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Flower  Shows  in  the  City  was 
discnssed,  and  it  was  determined  tbat  two  should  be  held.  In  Hay  and 
November,  if  arrangements  can  be  made  far  auitabtc  positions. 


A  letter  from  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Under  Secretary  o(  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Horticnttntal  Society,  was 
read  to  the  following  effect  — Thatthe  Premier  had  directed  blm  to  lay 
before  the  Conned  of  the  Royal   Horticultural  'society  a  programme 

'  ■■       '  ■ -■'  Horticultural   Eihib  t    n  to  be   held   at 

IS  Augusta  ( 
1   Lord   Salisbury 


relative  t 


1  International  Horticultural  Exhlb  t 


whetlicr  they  were  will  ng  to  act  as  a  Committee  on  behalf  of  any 
British  horticnltarists  and  others  who  may  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
Exhlb  tion  and  send  a  representat  ve  lo  Cologne.  Also  requesting  the 
Roval  Hort  cnltoral  Soc  etytogive  publicity  to  the  proposed  Exhibition, 
and  Stat  ng  tbat  I<onl  Sa  isbury  would  cause  tbe  Committee  tor  the 
Eih  b  tion  to  be  made  acqua  nted  with  the  steps  taken  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  if  that  body  decide  to  take  part  in  :t. 

It  waa  resolved  that  Dr.  Hogg  and  Dr.  Masters  be  requested  to  act 
as  representatives  at  tbe  proposed  Exhibition  at  Cologne.and  tbat  a  reply 
be  addresseil  to  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  the  effect  that  the  Council 
agreed  to  comply  with  Lord  Salisbury's  wishes. 

At  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  the  same  day,  Dr.  Mastets, 
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F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  fellows  : 
— W.  H.  Beaton.  Mrs.  A.  Bevington,  F.C.  Capel,  J.  B.  Concaiion.  Richard 
Cooke,  E.  H.  Davltt,  Chas,  Dinham,  J.  Stewart  Dismore,  W.  R.  Foster, 
W.  B.  Hart^aud,  Matthew  Hodgson,  \Vm.  Houghton,  Tho3.  Jones,  \Vm. 
Langley,  Gustav  le  Doux,  Capt.  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Munro,  Miss  Pearce, 
J.  Cater  Price,  Reginald  Ryley,  J.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Chas.  F.  Wiutle,  Hy. 
Yool. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present  -  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  and  sub- 
sequently Dr.  Honjcr,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  Phillip 
Crowley,  G.  T.  Miles,  W.  Marshall,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Woodbridge, 
Harrison  Weir,  Charles  Howe,  Charles  Ross,  W.  Warren,  T.  B.  Hayward, 
G.  W.  Cummins,  J.  Cheal,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  W.  Denning,  J.  Burnett, 
James  Smith,  J.  Wright,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Willard,  C.  Norman,  and  Sidney 
Ford.  As  will  be  seen  there  wa^  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and 
several  specimens  were*  advanced  for  inspection.  Hcrr  Horvath,  jun., 
sent  bunches  of  threo  varieties  of  Grapes  grown  in  the  vineyards  of 
Hungary-^namely;  Royal  Muscadine,  Chasselas  Violet,  and  Beauty  of 
Hungary,  all  small  Grapes,  and  the  berries  were  much  shrivelled,  but 
surprisingly  luscious.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 
In  striking,  contrast  to  the  above  were  medium-sized  bunches  of  Lady 
Downe's  Grapes  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Norman  from  Hatfield  ;  the  berries  were 
medium-sized,  beautifully  finished,  and  as  fresh  and  firm  as  in  November. 
Th^  bunches  were  cut  early  in  January,  and  had  been  kept  in  a  fruit- 
room  since.  A  cultural  commendation  was  unanimously  accorde:!.  Mr. 
Blair  sent  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  Trentham 
Gardetis,  cut  on  January  18th  ;  the  berries  were  very  large  indeed,  and 
only  a  little  shrivelled,  and  the  flavour  was  excellent.  A  commendation 
was  worthily  awarded  both  for  good  culture  and  good  keeping. 

W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Ron  pell  Park,  S.W.,  stmt  a  col- 
lection of  Apples  grown  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  They  were  very  fine, 
well  meriting  the  vote  of  thanks  that  was  accorded.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson 
and  BoDB,  Chilwell,  sent  further  examples  of  their  Newton  Wonder 
Apple,  which  was  found  to  maintain  its  character  as  a  fine  and  good 
keeping  variety.  A  seedliog  Apple  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  Lord  Cadogan,  Babraham  Gardens,  Cambs,  medium-sized, 
firm,  and  no  doubt  a  useful  late  sort,  but  apparently  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  for  special  notice.  A  dish  of  round,  firm,  good'Sized 
Apples  from  Mr.  Morell,  exhibiteil  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  receival  careful 
attention.  The  variety  was  named  Nilon  House,  but  was  thought  to 
reseiolile  Stirling  Castle  too  closely  to  warrant  a  certificate  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  M.  Dunn  sent  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  from  Dal- 
keith. The  first  examined,  named  Cortis,  was  overripe  ;  it  is  above 
medium  size,  and  said  to  be  the  surest  bearer  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Amiston,  large,  closely  rcsembletl  Remette  de  Canada.  Golden  Pear- 
main  was  very  large  and  good,  but  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  being 
correctly  named.  The  same  remarks  as  to  nomenclature  apply  to  fruits 
sent  under  the  names  of  Herefordshire  Pearmain  and  Winter  Pearmain. 
Annat  Scarlet  was  considered  to  be  the  Graham  or  Kentish  Deux  Ans,  a 
serviceable  variety.  The  large  Hunthonse  was  sent  as  a  good  northern 
Apple,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  also  fine  fruits  of  Beauty  of  Wilts.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the  interesting  northern  consignment.  Mr. 
Austin  sent  from  Witley  Court  Gardens  a  late'Pear  which  the  Committee 
thought  to  be  Merveille  d'Hiver,  or  Marvel  of  Winter,  but  more  specimens 
were  required  for  fatisfactory  identification,  as  when  one  Pear  is  cut  up 
and  divkled  amongst  twenty  persons  there  is  not  much  for  each  to 
examine. 

Extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  Apples,  good  in  size,  firm,  well 
coloured,  and  correctly  named,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  awarded  with  acclamation.  The 
meeting  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  tiope  of  year,  a  precursor,  it  is 
hoped,  of  others  still  better  to  follow. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present  -  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  M.  T.  Masters,  J.  O'Brien,  E.  Hill,  H.  L.  Lendy,  H.  M. 
PoUett,  J.  Dominy,  H.  Ballantinc,  C.  Pilcher,  G.  Paul,  R.  Dcan,T.  Baines, 
W.  Holmes,  W.  Wildsmith,  G.  Duffield,  W.  Bates,  H.  Herbst,  J.  Laing, 
W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Hibberd,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Walker,  and  W^  Goldring. 

A  group  of  plants  and  flowers  of  exceptional  interest  was  contribute  1 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Several  good  Acacias  were  shown  from 
the  rich  collection  in  the  temperate  house,  the  most  distinct  beinj 
A.  cultriformis,  with  silvery  triangular  phyllodes  and  spikes  of  yellow 
globular  flowers  ;  A.  verticillata,  with  linear  dark  green  leaves  and  pale 
yellow  flow-rs,  and  the  graceful  A.  pubescens.  A  flowering  stem  of  a 
plant  from  Natal,  which  has  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  botanists — 
viz.,  Greyia  Sutherlandi,  was  shown,  and  it  is  peculiar  in  possessing 
both  smooth  and  pubescent  leaves  on  the  same  branches ;  the  flowers 
are  bright  red  in  terminal  clusters.  Sarochilus  usneoides  is  a  Strang*) 
little  leafless  Orchid  from  India,  having  small  yellow  and  brown  spotted 
flowers  with  numerous  twisting  roots.  A  large  flower  head  of  Browuea 
grandiceps  was  very  notable. 

Flowers  of  the  noble  Rhododendron  argenteum,  the  bright  R.  bar- 
batum,and  the  red  bell-like  drooping  R.  Thomsoni,  wer^'  included  in  the 
group.  A  distinct  Japanese  plant.  Azalea  linearis,  has  long  linear  hairy 
leaves  and  pink  petals  of  exactly  similar  shape  and  size.  Some  Philo- 
dendrons  comprised  specimens  of  P.  erubescens  with  a  d^ep  red  spathe 
and  white  spadix,  and  P.  Simonsi,  which  has  a  large  spathe,  bright  red 
at  the  base,  and  white  above,  as  also  is  the  spadix.  The  white  Strelitzia 
Nicolai ;  the  white  and  drooping  Drimys  Winteri  (Winter's  Bark)  ;  the 
orange  scarlet  Saraca  indica  (Jonesia  Asoca)  ;  Haworthias,  Arissemas, 
and  several  Hronjcliads  were  also  represented.  Another  group  of  large 
specimen  Hellebores,   bearing   some  hundreds  of   flowers,  occupied  a 


position  near  the  wall,  and  with  the  slender  white-flowered  Cytisnji 
filipes,  the  bright  green  Phyllanthus  mimosioides,  and  other  P»™» 
formed  an  important  contribution.  The  Hellebores  were  cliieny 
orientalis,  colchicus,  and  guttatus,  and  had  been  lifted  from  the  opea 
ground. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  CgJIJ^e?*^' 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe),  contributed  a  choice  group  of  new  and  rare  wcnios, 
well-grown  plants,  and  the  majority  flowering  freely.  Especially 
notable  was  Cymbidium  ebumeura  with  twenty  fine  i^ory-white  wax- 
like  flowers.  The  three  selected  for  certificates  and  described  belo^— 
namely,  Spathoglottis  Kimballiana,  Dendrobium  crassinode  superbum, 
and  D.  splendid issimum  grandiflorum,  were  all  remarkable  plants,  re- 
sides these  there  were  e^samples  of  Angraecum  Ellisi,  with  long  racemes 
of  white  flowers  ;  Epidendrum  glumaceum,  pinkish  and  '^°^*^\™f]^^  : 
Trichoglottis  fasciata,  with  a  leafy  stem  and  neat  flowers,  white  D»nN» 
with  brown,  an  old  but  seldom  seen  Orch-d ;  Oilontoglossum  Cervantesi 
roseum.  the  flowers  tinged  with  red,  pretty  ;  Dendrobrium  Cambridge- 
anum,  bright  ^old,  with  a  maroon  blotched  tip  ;  Maadevallia  Llnaem 
sttperba,  very  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers ;  M.  Carderi,  a  pecur.ar 
little  Orchid,  with  open,  cup-like  flowers,  whitish  dotted  with  brown, 
the  reflexed  tails  lighter ;  M.  xanthooorya,  yellowish,  small ;  M.  ign^, 
a  flne  varietv  ;  Cypripedium  Measuresianum,  petals  and  lip  of  a  glossy 
brown,  the  'dorsal  sepal  streaked  with  green  and  brown ;  Angraecum 
Leonis,  numerous  racemes  of  white  large-lipped  flowers  ;  C^"P^*°^ 
Swanianum  superbum,  streaked  with  retldish  purple  on  <^^e  dorsai 
sepal  and  lip  ;  and  an  extremely  large  deep  rosy  red  spathe  of  Anrnu- 
rium  carneum,  6  inches  wide  ami  8  inches  long. 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington  (gardener,  Mr.  Cummins), 
exhibite<l  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  several  interesting  plants. 
Dendrobium  macrophyllum  giganteum  had  a  number  of  its  large 
purplish  mauve  flowers,  which  possess  such  a  strong  and  peculiar  odoor ; 
a  strong  plant  of  the  old  but  useful  Oncidium  sarcodcs  had  »  "«»Jf^^* 
panicle  of  its  brown  and  yellow  flowers;  the  dull  tinted  Phaius 
Wallichi  and  several  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianae  were  also  shown,  une 
of  the  latter  was  grown  out  of  doors  last  year,  and  had  rather  small 
flowers  ;  this  season  they  are  larger  and  of  much  richer  colour  in  the  up. 
The  variety  Emili»  was  notable  for  iU  fine  shape  and  colour,  ^^eudro- 
bium  nobile,  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi  and  triangularis,  with  tne 
bright  orange  scariet  L»lia  harpophylla,  Odontoglossum  Rossi,  awrt  tne 
fragrant  0.  pulchellum  were  also  represented  (bronze  medal).  H  M. 
Pollett,  Esq.,  Femside,  Bickley,  sent  an  uncommonly  fine  specimen  or 
Ccelogyne  cristata  alba  bearing  about  fifty  pure  white  fiowers.  It  was 
growing  in  a  large  basket  and  was  in  remarkably  vigorous  nealtn. 
Gustav  le  Doux,  Esq.,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  showed  a  spike  of  Dendro- 
brium speciosum,  which  had  been  forwarded  from  France ;  also  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  I^digesi  (vote  of  thanks).  A  cultural  commendation  waa 
adjudged  to  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  Blendon  Hall. -Bexley^gardener,  Mr. 
Moore)  for  en  extremely  well  flowered  plant  of  Ijyeaste  Staanerv  wiva 
twenty-s»veA  massive  flowers. 

A  magnificent  group  of  Hyacinths  and  bthe^  plants  from  Messrs.  J  * 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  deservedly  secured  for  this  firm  a-silver^lt*  oank' 
sian  mctlal.  Amongst  the  novelties  the  most  note\vnrthy  were  the  follow- 
ing :— A  variegated  form  of  Rosa  microphVlla  wi\h  small  leavw  ^1,1 
streaked  and  dotted  with  white  ;  fine  specimehs  6f  Boronia  hcterophylla 
loaded  vs-ith  deep  rosy  red  flowers-were  vety  h?uidsormefTiflKttn»«iecolor 
atratum  has  been  previously  certificated  and.dcscrfbcd,  but  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  for  several  plants  of  FritUkiria  Thom|)soniana 
(Lilium  roseum),  which  has  delicate  blush-tinted  flo\i*ers  on  erect 
stems.  The  group  of  Hyacinths  comprised  about  200  plants  \rit)i  massive 
spikes,  representing  all  the  best  varieties  in  numerons  distinc^  coloors 
tastefully  arranged.  A  new  double  vai-iety  named  Violet  Glaifator  has 
dense  R])ikes  and  reddish  purple  full  flowers,  something  like  a  double 
form  of  Harlequin  in  colour.  Lord  Salisbury  is  another  double  variety, 
having  taller  and  hwscr  spikes,  larger  drooping  bells  of  a  similar  tint^ 
but  wUh  rather  more  mauve.  Of  the  general  collection  the  ^^'JJj'^'^S' 
varieties  were  notable  for  their  clear,  pure,  or  rich  colours  and  fine 
spikes— Khig  erf  the  Bliici?,  rich  blue  ;  Masteri)iccc.  blue-black  ;  Mont 
Blanc,  pure  white  :  Chtmncy  Sweep,  deep  purplish  blue  ;  La  Joyeuse, 
pink ;  Countess  of  Roscbcry,  deep  red  ;  Obelisk,  yellow  ;  Harlequin, 
rcildish  purple  ;  Ma'lame  Van  der  Hoq),  %\-liite  ;  Lord  Derby,  pal6  blue  ; 
Alba  supcrbissima  and  Snowljall,  white  ;  Distinction,  deep  crimson- ^l» 
black  centre  to  the  petals  :  Criterion,  yellow  ;  VuurbaaV  bright  mi  ; 
The  Sultan,  largo  spike,  deep  pvrple  ;  Sybil  red.lish  purj^le  ;  attd  «tAr 
of  Hillegom,  salmon  red.  Several  fine  baskets  of  Lachenalia  tricol 
with  plants  of  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  were  much  admired. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  the  seven  foUowin^  exhibi- 
tors for  important  groups  of  plants  and  flowers.  Mr,  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  HoUoway,  h«i  a  group  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  good  apecimeos  of  Diacasna  Lindeni,  ImajatophyUam,  iu 
nunperous  &ne  varieties,  the  white  and  fragrant  TQ^^icophl^e^  spectabilis, 
with  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliage  plants.  Orchiils  Vere  also  a  feature. 
Odontoglossums  Andersonianum  and  mirandu-n  were  well  represented  ; 
the -peculiar  Piiaius  maculatus,  bearing  yellow  flowers  and  lar<e  green 
leaves  sjwtted  with  white ;  Cypripe^lium  BoxaUi,  C.  vernixiuip,  and 
others  w  re  shown,  and  a  strong  freely  flowered  si>ecimen  of  the  fragrant 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum  formed  the  corner  of  the  group. 

Mes«rs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  staged  a  misosllaneous  collection 
of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants,  chief  amongst  which  were  several 
specimens  of  the  pale  yellow,  free,  and  handsome  Acacia  Drummondi, 
with  Azaleas,  small  useful  Ericas,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and  Selaginellas. 
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The  Orchids  comprised   Dendrobiums,  Odoatoitlossains,  Masdeyallias, 
and  others  similar  to  those  noted  at  the  Crystal  Palac3  Show. 

Cyclamens  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  formed  an  extensive  and 
imposing  group  ;  some  hundreds  of  well-grown  plants  were  shown, 
representing  a  fine  strain  of  seed  and  good  varieties,  the  flowers  large 
and  very  abundant.  A  box  of  handsome  Tree  Carnation  flowers  also 
came  from  the  Slough  Nursery  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Berkhamsted,  had  a  large  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  arranged  with 
Deutzias,  and  an  extremely  effective  group.  Amongst  the  Roses  plants 
of  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  Princess  Mary  of  CambHdge,  and  Countess  of 
Rosebery  were  noteworthy  for  the  size  and  numl^r  of  their  blooms. 
Roses  in  pots,  Amaryllises  and  Lilacs  from  M&ssrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
constituted  an  attractive  group.  The  Roses  were  capital  for  such  an 
^rly  show,  the  plants  healthy,  and  the  blooms  in  several  cases  admirable. 
The  best  were  Cfomtesse  de  Camando,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Celine  Poresticr, 
Dr.  Andry,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  besicfes  the  graceful  white  Par- 
queritt«  and  pink  Mignonette  Pol^antha  varieties.  Plants  of  Lady 
Alice,  the  light  coloured  sport  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (which  it 
closely  resembles),  and  the  American  Rose,  The  Puritan,  were  also 
shown  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  Amaryllises  were  distin- 
^ished  by  large  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  ami  the  fine  white  Lilac, 
Marie  Lemoine  (certificated)  was  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  blooms 
even  in  comparison  with  alba  grandiflora  shown  with  it. 

Camellias,  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
were  greatly  admired.  Twelve  bbxes  of  blooms  were  shown,  and  a  fine 
selection  of  varieties  included.  These  will  be  noted  more  fully  in  an 
early  issue,  but  the  following  were  prominent  for  their  distinctness. 
C.^  H.  Hovey,  Alba  plena,  Princess  Charlotte,  Corallina,  Fimbriata, 
tricolor,  Mathotiana,  Bonomiana,  Benneyi,  Fatima,  and  Romaniensis. 

.  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers  filled  one  side  of  a  long  table,  but  the 
collection  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  amply 
merited  the  silver  medal  awarded.  All  the  chief  sections  of  Daffodils 
were  represented,  the  pseudo-Narcissus,' inoomparabilis,  and  poetious 
types  being  in  strong  force,  and  comprising  some  exceedingly  beautiful 
varieties.  There  were  fine  pans  of  the  charming  blue  Chionodoxa 
LacilisSy  with  the  darker  C.  sardensis,  Grape  Hyacinths  in  variety, 
Dielytraa,  and  numberless  other  choice  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  Daffodils 
and  hardy  flowers  sifmilar  to  the  above,  but  not  quite  so  numerous 
(bronze  medal),  and  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  39,  South  Lambeth  Road, 
8.W.,  had  a  group  of  Narcissus  obvallaris,  the  golden  Tenby  Daffodil, 
and  the  delicately  coloured  N.  pallidus  pnecox  most  effectively  arran  ed 
in  glasses  (bronze  medal),  Mr.  R.  Drost,  Richmond,  sent  large  flower- 
ing branches  of  flne  white  Lilac 

Hemanthus  bicolor  from  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  was  awarded  a  vote 
of  thanks.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  red  stamens  and  linear  blush  tinted 
nearly  white  perianth  divisions,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  a  dense 
umbel,  as  with  others  of  the  genus.  Similar  recognitions  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  Masdevallia  Sanderiana, 
which  has  dark  reddish-purple  flowers,  white  in  the  centre  and  long 
yellow  tails :  and  for  Mr.  Cookson's  hybrid  Cypripediums,  liniolare  and 
plnneomm  (venustnm  x  villosum),  the  latter  having  a  dark  lip  and 
petals  with  a  green  striped  dorsal  sepal.  Mr.  -C.  Ross,  Welford  Park 
Gardens,  Newbury,  show^  a  plant  of  Croton  Rossi  (vote  of  thanks.) 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Weismanni  and  Veitchianus,  and 
has  broad  leaves,  rich  gold  in  the  centre  and  green  margins,  very 
effective.  Mr.  Moggridge  of  Topsbam  was  also  acicorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  seedling  Abutilon,  with  very  dark  red  and  well-formed 
flowers.  Mr.  Troughton  sent  a  plant  of  Clivia  miniata  superba, 
having  a  large  truss  of  deep  orange  red  flowers.  A.  S.  Smith,  Esq., 
Silvermere,  Cobham  (gardener,  Mr.  Quarterman),  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Ccslogyne  cristata  with  two  racemes  to  a  pseudo-bulb,  having  six  and  eight 
flowers  each.  Mr.  C.  Qerrin,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead,  sent  a 
box  of  fine  Camellia  bloom.  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stam- 
ford, showed  Camellia  blooms  and  Clianthus  magnificus,  and  Mr.  C. 
Ford,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham,  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for 
a  beautiful  collection  of  Camellia  blooms. 

CEaTIPICATBD  PLANTS. 

Sj>athoglottU  Ximhalliana  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.), — 
A  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a  scape  over  2  feet  long,  having  three 
expanded  fiowers  and  several  buds  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are 
24  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  oval,  similar  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour,  a  bright  shade  of  yellow  ;  the  lip  is  small  dotted  with  red  at 
the  base.    The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  plicate. 

Deadrolnum  craM^finode  snperJium  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — ^A  handsome 
variety  with  large  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  deeply  tipped  with 
rich  rosy  crimson. 

Dendrohium  splendid Ug^i mum  grandiflorum  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — A 
hybrid  between  the  same  species  as  D.  splendidissimum — ^namely,  D. 
aureum  and  D.  nobile,  but  n'om  finer  varieties.  It  is  a  g^nd  Dendro- 
binm,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  crimson,  the  lip  broad 
and  open,  intensely  rich  crimson  in  the  centre.  The  plant  shown  had 
three  flowering  growths. 

PhdUBnopsis  John  Seden  (Baron  Schroder). — One  of  the  Chelsea 
hybrids,  and  bearing  its  raiser's  name.  It  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  Luddemanniana,  and  has  plain  green 
leaves  with  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter,  white,  freely  dotted  with 
purple,  the  lip  three-lobed  and  tinged  with  reddish  pur[)le.  It  is  the  I 
most  distinct  hybrid  Phalaeaopsis  yet  obtaiiicdj  and  is  very  attractive. 


Lilac  Jfariff  L(*moin»  (Paul  &  Son). — An  extremely  fine  single 
white  variety,  the  flowers  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  large 
dense  trusses.     Very  hAndsome.  " 

Itnxe  (rloiffi  de  Polyantiha  (Paul  &  Son).— 'An  attractive  and  grace- 
ful variety  of  the  polyanthi  type,  with  small:  neat  blooms,  deep  rose, 
with  white  centre. 


CRYSTAL   PALACE   SPRING   SHOW. 

March  24th. 

The  first  Sydenham  Show  of  the  present  year  was  held  on  Saturday 
last,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season,  the  display  was  a  . 
va^ried  and  satisfactory  one.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  pro- 
vided a  long  series  of  important  exhibitions  for  1888,  and  the  schedule  is 
an  unusually  full  one.  The  summer  Show  is  fixed  for  May  12th  (forty- 
five  classes) ;  the  National  Bose  Socicty^s  Metropolitan  Exhibition  for 
July  7th  (forty -seven  classes) ;  the  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
August  18th,  when  £350  and  ten  medals  will  be  offered.  The  Fruit 
Show  takes  place  on  "Beptember  7th  and  8th  (forty-seven  classes) ;  the 
National  Dahlia  Society's  Show  being  fixed  for  the  same  date  (twentv- 
two  classes).  A  Hardy  Fruit  Show  will  be  held  October  llth  to  IStn, 
and  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  November  9th  and  10th.  Numerous 
special  prizes  are  also  offered  on  each  occasion,  so  that  an  interesting 
horticultural  programme  is  provided  under  Mr.  W.  G.  Head*s  direction. 

At  the  spring  Show  the  chief  attractions  are  invariably  the  nursery- 
men's contributions,  with  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissi in  competition,  and  on  the  occasion  under  notice  these  w«re  the 
leading  features.  The  amateurs*  contributions  of  Cinerarias  and  bulbs 
were  not  of  first-rate  quality,  but  the  season  is  undoubtedly  to  blame  for 
many  of  the  defects  in  those  classes,  as  wherever  attempts  have  been 
made  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  plants  the  results  were  not  quite 
satisfactory.  In  the  ouen  classes  for  bulbs  Messrs.  H.  Williams  ajid 
Son,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  Turner  Road,  Lee, 
shared  the  prizes,  the  first-named  leading  with  thirty-six  Hyacinths, 
thirty-six  Tulips,  and  twelve  pots  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ;  Mr.  Wright,- 
being  second  with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  first  with  twenty-four  pots 
of  Polyanthus  NarcissL  The  Finchley  Hyacinths  comprised  some  good 
specimens  of  Czar  Peter,  La  BellCi  The  Sultan,  Lord  Derby,  La  Gran- 
desse,  Gigantea.  King  of  the  Blacks,  Vuurbaak,  and  Lord  Macaulay, 
The  best  of  the  Tulips  were  Proserpine,  Rose  Gris  de  LinyKeisers  Kroon, 
White  Pottebakker,  Vermilion  Brillant,  Van  der  Neer,  and  Joost  Van 
VondeL  The  two  collections  of  Narcissi  were  very  close  in  merit,  Mr. 
Wright's  plants  having  fine  spikes  and  fiowers  of  Her  Majesty,  Gloriosus, 
Laura,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Newton,  White  Perfection,  Apollo, 
and  Bazelman  Major.  Mr.  J.May,  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Hil- 
lingdon,  were  first  and  second  respectively  with  Cyclamens,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  twelve  Amaryllises,  strong 
well -formed  plants. 

An  extremely  bright  and  tasteful  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
gained  Messrs.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  the  premier  award  in  the  class, 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  being  well  proportioned.  Palms,  Draoasnas,- 
Crotons,-  Aralias,  and  Ferns  were  the  chief  of  the  latter,  while  amongst 
the  flowering  plants  Orchids  were  prominent,  especially  Cattleyas,  Mas- 
devallias,  and  Dendrobiums ;  the  peculiar  D.  Brymerianum  was  notable, 
also  D.  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  and  D.  densifiorum.  Small  plants  of 
Ericas,  Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  and  a  neat  margin  of  Selaginellas  com- 
pleted the  group.  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Wells,  Sydenham, 
and  Mr.  0.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich 
Park,  but  the  plants  were  not  quite  up  to  exhibition  style  in  either 
case. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Sonth- 
gate,  Esq.,  Selborne,  Streatham,  was  the  leading  exhibitor  of  twelve 
Hyacinths,  showing  capital  plants  of  Solfaterre,  La  Grandesse, 
Gigantea,  Leopold  II.,;  Leviathan,  Czar  Peter,  and  L'Innocenoe* 
Some  of  the  spikes  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  Kemp,frardenerto  H.  Barry, 
Esq.,  Bushill  House,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Penfold,  gardener 
to  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington,  were  second  and  third,  the  last . 
named  being  first  with  twelve  Tulips  and  twelve  Narcissi.  Mr.  C.  J« 
Salter  had  six  good  Amaryllises,  winning  the  first  prize.  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  being  shown  by  several  competitors, 
Mr.  Phillips  was  placed  first  with  twelve  large  Cyclamens,  but  many 
preferred  Mr.  Hibbert's  second  prize  plants. 

Special  prizes  were  awardol  as  foUow%-To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williamsi 
Upper  Holloway,  for  a  large  and  handsome  group  of  bulbs  and  flowering 
plants  ;  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  choice  collection 
of  Camellias  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Hibbert,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  collection  of 
Cyclamen  j  to  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  for  eighteen  Chinese 
Primulas ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  collection  of  alpine 
plants  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent,  for  collection  of  flowering  plants  ; 
to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  collectio.n  of  Daffodils,  &c. ; 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
Daffodils;  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  collection  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  Cinerarias,  and  cut  Pelargoniums ;  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Odell,  Hillin^on,  Middlesex,  for  collection  of  100  Cyclamens  ; 
Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  also  hail  a  box  of  Rose  blooms,  including 
several  promising  new  varieties. 

Certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  : — 

Ro»e  Lady  Alice  (Paul  &  Son).— A  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  the  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  type,  previously  described. 

XarriJisuit  JnhnMimi  (Barr  &  Son). — A  pretty  Narcissus  with  deflexed 
flowers,  bright  yellow,  the  crown  long  and  straight. 
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Cyclamrn  perticum  ftoribitndnm  eampaetum  (J,  Odell).  —  A  very 
strong  but  dwarf  vdriety,  with  large  flowera,  white,  tipped  crimaon. 

Begonia  trmperjloreru  yigantca  eotea  (Cannell  k.  Sons). — A  vigorouH- 
growing  varietj  with  large,  deep,  very  red  Bowers  in  fine  panicles. 


BATH  BULB  SHOW. 

Ha  cs  Sis  ^  A!  s  22)n>. 

h  disiliyof  balls  and  tit'odb  other  flowering  and  flne- 

foliaeed   plaiiti    wis   agiii  forthcoming,    and    being   favoated    with 

deliiibtf  ully  fine  weather  on  the  opening  day  B.Dother  decided  alt-roond 

HIACINTHS  AND  OTHER  BULBS. — TbeK  WAS  DO  appreciable  ebange 
or  advance  made  aa  far  ai  quantity  of  exhibits  was  concerned,  bnt 

neither  the  Hyacinths  nor  Tnlips  genenllr  were  quite  lo  good  as  usual. 
In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  distinct,  Uems.  K.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Exet«r,  repeated  tbeir  ta«t  year's  succcn,  being  first  with  a 
collection  whicb  Included  many  sturdy  spikes,  carrying  well  developed 
flowers.  The  varieties  shown  were  Queen  of  the  Blaes,  Madame  van 
der  Hoop,  King  of  the  Blues,  Grandeur  k  MerveiUe,  Lord  Derby,  Koh-i- 
r,  Harqnls  of  Ijorae,  King  of  the  Rcda,  Baron  Von  Tiiyll,  Trimroae 


Messrs.  &.  Cooling  JE  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Cole,  gardt 
6.  Tredwell,  Esq.,  was  third,  and  there  were  two  other  collections  shown. 
The  beat  twelve  Hyacinths  in  paira  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  8.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  who  had  Maaterpiece,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Due  de  Malakoff,  King  o(  the  Yellow*,  and  Lord 
Macanlay,  compact  and  good.  Mr.  M.  Cole  was  second,  Messrs.  R 
.Veitch  ft  Son  were  again  first  in  the  open  class  for  nine  Hyacinths, 
followed  by  Mr.  W,  Taylor.  In  the  next  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths, 
distinct,  and  confined  to  amateurs,  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Mr.  S.  Eerslake,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  B.  Handley,  and  Mr.  Q.  Marsh, 
gardener  to  M.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  CHtton.  In  a  corresponding  class  for  six 
virieties  Mr.  W,  Taylor  was  again  first,  Mr.  A.  Hawiins,  gardener  to  T. 
Jolly,  Bb<!.,  was  second,  and  eight  others  competed.  There  were  six 
competitors  with  twelve  pots  of  Tulips,  Mr,  Taylor  tatln?  the  lead  with 
fresh  and  good  examples  at  Murillo,  Empetor  ot  Austria,  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia,  Vermilion  Brillant,  Toumesof,  ^Ivator  Bosa,  Proserpine, 
Velvet  Qcm,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  and  Ophir  d'Or.  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Bias  was 
a  good  second,  while  Messrs,  Taylor  and  J.  E.  Bias  were  the  successful 
exhibitors  ol  four  pot«.  The  best  six  pots  of  Polvanthus  Narcissus  were 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutton,  the  varieties  being  Qloriosa,  Solell  d'Or, 
and  States  Oeneral.  Mr.  J,  Cannings,  gardener  to  E.  B,  Titley,  Esq., 
was  second.  Messrs.  O..  Cooling  k.  Son  were  first  with  three  excellent 
pots  ot  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Mr.  J,  E,  Bla  second.  Mr,  Dutton  was 
flist  for  Crocuses,  and  Messrs,  M,  Cols  and  A.  Hawkizu  took  the  prixes 
for  Amaryllises.  A  great  number  of  Cyclamens  were  shown,  but  tbe 
majority  were  much  drawn  and  the  strain  inferior, 

Flowebimq  asd  F1NE-PUI.IAGED  Plants.— The  display  of  Orchids 
was  much  better  than  anticipated,  and  atttacted  great  attention.  With 
six  plants  the  Bev.  E.  Handley  was  well  first,  these  conilsting  of  Cattleya 
Trianie  with  eleven  richly  coloured  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  clrrhosum 
with  five  good  spikes ;  a  freely  flowered  Dendrobium  noblle  ;  Odonto- 
glossum Roeili  roseum  with  eighteen  spikes  ;  Odontoglossum  Hoeili 
album  with  twelve  good  spikes  ;  and  Cattleya  Trianas  rosea,  carrying 
ton  fine  blooms,  Mr.  F.  Perry,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Miles,  Esq.,  Clifton, 
was  second,  his  collection  consisting  of  I.ycastc  Skinneri,  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthj,  Cyprlpedinm  villosnm.  Dendrobium  nobile,  Odontnglessum 
Fescatorel,  and  Odontoglossum  Aleiandne,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould,  gardener 
to  B.  B.  Bryant,  Esq,,  was  first  for  three  plants  these  consisting  of 
Cattleya  amethyatoglosw,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  and  Ccelogyn? 
cristata.  Mr,  R.  B,  Cator  was  second.  The  most  beautifully  flowered 
specimens  were  staged  in  the  class  for  one  Orchid.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
W.  J.  Mould  was  first  with  Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana,  having  a  grand 
branch  bearing  about  fifty  eipanded  flowers.  The  Rev.  E.  Handley  was 
second,  staging  Dendrobitiin  Wardianum  with  five  pseudo-bulbs,  carry- 
ing on  an  average  twenty  blooms  each. 

The  class  for  six  Roses  in  pots  was  also  a  good  one,  there  being  five 
well  flowered  trained  olanls.  Mr.  H.  Kiff,  gardener  to  B,  B.  Cator,  Esq., 
was  first,  having  freely  flowered  specimens  of  Madame  de  Sertot,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami.  Ma  'ame  Willermoi,  Celine  Foreatier,  Rubens,  and  Anna 
Ollivier.  Mr.  H,  Jones,  gaalener  to  C.  Doherty,  Esq.,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  B.  Kerslake  third.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Mould,  H.  Jones,  and  A.  Hanham, 
gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.,  were  the  principal  priiewioners  with  trained 
Azaleas,  and  the  two  first-named  were  also  successful  with  stove  and 
greenhouseflowering  plants  and  Ferns,  Primulas  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  W,  J.  Mould  and  W.  Taylor ;  Cinerarias  by  M.  Cole  and 
A.  J.  C.  Biss ;  table  plants  by  F.  Perry  and  A.  J.  C.  Biss ;  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  by  W.  J.  Mould  and  W.  C.  Dmoimond,  who  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named  in  each  Instance.  Mr.  M.  C  ile  was  placed  first 
for  six  pots  of  Violets,  which  included  De  Panne,  Princess  Maude  de 
fiavoie.  Sew  York,  and  King  of  the  Violets, 

Groups, — There  were  three  classes  for  these,  and  the  competition 
was  keen  in  each  instance.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son  were  well  first  tor 
a  group  to  occnpy  a  apace  12  feet  by  6  feet,  the  arrangement  being 
fairly  light,  and  comprised  Azalea  mollis,  Indian  Aialeas,  Erica?, 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossume.  Cypripediums,  and  0  tier  Orchids,  Palms,  aod 
Ferns.  Mr,  W.  C,  Drummond  was  a  creditable  cecond.  Groups  SI  feet 
by  C  feet  were  arranged  by  amateurs,  and  in  this  class  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould 
was  easily  first,  and  Mr.  T.  J,  Tat«  second,  the  la  t  naned  having  a  very 


densely  packed  arrangement.  There  is  a  great  sameness  abont  »1I  the 
Bath  gronpe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  the  exhibitors  will  on  another 
occasion  attempt  something  more  novel  and  less  formal.  Five  capital 
granps  ot  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  were  arranged,  these  plants  being  very 
popular  in  Bath.  Mr.  S.  Kerslake  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters. 
second.  A  group  ot  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Cole 
was  awarded  the  flrst  prize,  and  fully  deserved  it. 

Cdt  Flowebs  and  Bodqitbts.— Mr.  H.  Riff  vras  first  for  twelve  cut 
Roses,  among  these  being  a  very  fine  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  good 
Madame  WiUennoi,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Niphetos,  A.  K.  ■Williams, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  La  France.  Mr.  8.  Kerslake  was  a  good  aeoond, 
his  best  being  Lady  Mary  Fitiwilliam,  Madame  J.  Halpin,  Qtace 
Darling,  Madame  Lambard,  and  W.  F.  Bennett.  Messrs.  Cooling  and 
Son  also  staged  several  good  blooms.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  was  the  only  ex. 
hibitor  of  a  vase  for  table  decoration,  and  was  rightly  awarded  the  first- 
prize.  Only  three  band  lionqaets  were  shown,  but  two  of  them  wero 
extra  large,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  tbe  decisioa 
arrived  at  by  the  Judges.  The  firstpriie  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Win- 
stone,  Clifton,  who  had  a  bouquet  wholly  formed  with  Orchids;  these 
measured  18  iuchia  across,  and  were  much  too  closely  packed.  Messta. 
Perkins  k.  Sons  hod  a  much  more  tastefully  formed  bouquet,  the  fiiowers 
used  also  being  choice.  This  also  was  too  weighty,  bnt  should  yet  have 
been  first.  Mr.  Winstone  was  fimt,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sons  second 
in  the  class  tor  ladies'  sprays,  and  the  same  positions  were  held  by  these 
exhibitors  with  gentlemen's  buttonhole  bouquets.  Tbe  majority  of  tbe 
latter  were  much  loo  largo.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cbeltenbani,  had  «  grand 
stand  of  Orchid  blooms,  not  for  competition,  Interspersed  with  Fern 
fronds.  Conspicuons  were  Cattleya  Trian^  raagoifica,  C.  PercivallianOf 
C.  amethystoglossa,  Dendrobium  Jameslanum,  D.  Alnititorttii  rosea, 
Odontoglossum  Roeili  in  variety,  Angracum  sesqnipedale,  Cypripedinm 
Harrissiannm  splendens,  Odontoglossnm  Alexandrte,  Cymbldiutn  ebor- 
neum,  and  the  Chatsworth  variety  of  Ccelogyne  cristata. 

Fbcit  and  Vegetables. — Few  Pears  and  Apples  were  ^lown. 
With  one  dish  of  the  former  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  was  first,  staging  Beorr* 
Ranee  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Leaney  being  second  with  Dvedale's  SL 
Germain.  A  dish  of  well  kept  King  of  the  Pippins  won  Mr.  Leaney  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  Apples,  and  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frame,  ww 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  good  dish  of  Straw  jerries,  the  variety  being- 
the  Princess  ot  Prussia.  Mr.  M.  Cole  wag  first  for  Mushrooms,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  C.  Biss  second.  Mr.  W.  Evry  first  for  ScakaW,  and  Mr.  W.  Tylee 
second ;  and  Mr.  Evry  first  for  Aspiragus,  tbe  exhibits  being  good  in 
each  instance.  Mr.  W.  Evry  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  vegetables,  theaff 
consisting  of  Kidney  Beans  No  Plus  Ultra,  Asparagus,  Mosbrooms, 
Beakole,  Brugsel*  fipronts,  and  Potatoes,  Mr.  W.  Tjlte  wM_pUwed 
second;  while  the  prizewinners  with  Cucumbers  w  "  """  ""  """ 
and  8.  Keralake. 


;  Mcisrs.  M.  Colo 


B0SE9  AND  THEIH  BAI3BR3. 

It  may  interest  "  D.,  Dral,"  to  tiave  the  dates  and  names  of  the 

raisers  of  the  Rosea  he  nientions  on  page  24.1,  and  which  are  as  follows : — 

Laurette,  Vcrdier,  ]8.)2.     Emilie  Dupny,  Level,  ISIQ.     Claire  Carnot, 

Guillot,   187S.     Countess  of    Limerick,   Kabomiand,   1877.     Tbe  sub- 


flowers  are  easily  spoiled  by  wet,  whereas  Emilie  Dupny  is  hardy,  and 
opens  fairly  in  late  autumn. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  ■'  D..  Dt-iii;'  continnns  to  look  after  tbe  single 
Roses,  especially  th^  beautiful  Austrian  Yellow  and  Cjpper.  Here- 
R.  berberlfolia  Eardyi  has  survived  the  put  two  winters,  both  on  tbe 
rockery  and  in  tbe  open,  aod  flowers  most  freely. — T.  W.  Gibdlestone. 

OIL  AND  BDLPHUa  A3  A  TSEVESTIVE  OF  MILDEW 
ON  BOSES. 

As  some  ot  your  cprresiwo dents  seem  troubled  with  mildew  1  may 
stale  that  1  have  found  oil  and  sulphur  applied  to  .the  hot-water  pipes 
quite  effectual  In  destroying  mildew,  and  up  to  the  present  as  a  pre- 
ventive. Some  weeks  ago  we  found  the  tniklew  making  its  appear- 
ance on  pot  Roses,  and  also  on  climbers  trained  to  wires  on  tbe  roof  ot 
our  Rose  house.  I  procured  some  linseed  oil  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mixed  to  tbe  thickness  of  paint,  and  applied  to  the  return  pipes 
with  a  paitit  brush.  The  mildew  soon  dlaappeareil,  and  has  not  re- 
turned. I  consider  thia  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  solution  men- 
tioned on  p^e  243,  and  I  strongly  recommend  those  having  Roses 
affected  with  miklcw  to  try  it.  It  is  easy  of  application,  very  effective, 
and  only  needs  to  be  tried. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  ^rec  with  your  correspandcnta  "  N."  ami 
Mr.  D.  Gilmour,  jun.,  in  not  admitting  air  to  forced  Roses.  Our  ventila- 
tors hive  not  yet  been  ojieueil,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  about  an 
inch  at  the  top,  but  In  future  uuilcr  the  same  circumstances  they  will 
not  be  ojioned.  On  bright  ilavs  we  open  the  door  which  ailmits  to  the 
greenhouse  ailjoining,  in  which  the  ventilators  arc  ojmn. — Geo.  HiltOS. 
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I  THB  MiNErrr. 

.»„i_j""".^Tl , ■**  *  sketch  o(  a  Kose  pUnt  he  has 

reoEiTed  with  othere,  and  wts,  "  How  he  ia  to  plunt  it,  or  wh»t  is  he 
to  do  with  it  ?  My  roplj  is.  "  Throw  it  away  if  It  is  on  the  ManettL" 
It  we  waate  oor  Mme  at  all  in  planting  Koaes  on  this  stock,  we  must,  to 
L*"  ..  "  Pf?!*^'  .,''  ^"^  ManettI  2  inches  below  the  surface.  II 
""  •   1^  ,    _   .,  ^.ji  t^  gj,  f^  itora  ana  and  idr,  that 


A  COBRBSPONDEHT  eeuds  i 


0  in  this 


fJ*.  H^UmwIU  baddid  too  higb.  Fig. 


£ftilore  will  probably  result.  When  such  plants  as  these  (fig.  34)  are 
received  from  the  aarsery,  by  far  tbs  best  conrae  to  adopt  is  to  telam 
them  at  once. 

I  glre  a  sketch  (fig.  35)  o(  what  a  budded  plant  shonld  be  on  any 
stock.  This,  I  think,  bears  its  own  eiplanation  with  it  withont  further 
words  from  me.  I  may  say,  howerer,  that  the  stock  might  be  cot  a 
little  closer  without  detriment. 

Whero  fig.  34  happens  to  be  on  a  Briar  it  should  be  treated  as  a  small 
Btandaid ;  at  any  rate  this  Is  the  way  that  anch  a  plwit  will  answer 
best ;  In  this  way  only  can  the  roots  be  placed  near  enough  to  the 
Borface,— D.  GiuioUB,  ivs. 


UNBER  GARDENERS. 
1h  reply  to  "  J.  P.  L.'s  "  remarks,  I  repeat  that  my  opinion  ol  nnder 
finrdeaeni  writiiif;  down  those  less  fortunate  than  themselTcs  is  very  poor. 
Your  correspondent  hastily  accuses  me  of  denouncing  head  gardeners. 
I  spoke  in  ptaiae  of  four,  three  I  bad  served  under,  aiui  only  noted  one 
excOTtlon.  ]  am  sorry  for  the  discernment  of  "J.  P.  L."  If  bethinks 
this  denouncing  them  all.  When  letter  after  letter  appear  d  written  in 
a  spirit  of  censnie  against  under  eardcners.  it  behoved  me  to  take  up 
their  defence  as  a  sympathiser  with  those  who  suffer  wrong  not  ol  their 
own  making.  This  brings  me  to  the  remarks  on  forgetting  my  position. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  individual  should  hold  the  future  of  bis  sub- 
ordinates at  his  entire  mercy,  to  give  a  character  or  to  withhold  one.  In 
that  1  even  propose  to  limit  ray  own  power,  for  I  am  master  of  my 
position,  and  my  employer  never  intervenes  between  me  and  my 
men.  1  thank  "  A  Foreman  "  for  his  remarks.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  he 
liM  joined  the  tanks  of  head  gardeners,  wko  know  bow  to  get  the  most 
work  done  and  yet  treat  their  men  kindly. — Head  Ga.bdkkbr,  The 
Qrove,  TeddiHglvn. 

SELF-lMPaOVEMENT. 
I  BE&  In  the  Journal  that  youug  ^rdeners  are  recommended  to  leam 
shorthand.  Several  years  ago  I  learnt  enough  of  shorthand  to  be  able 
to  take  down  the  greater  part  of  the  sermons  !□  church  on  Sundays, 
but  as  I  did  not  find  it  of  any  other  use  it  gradually  fell  into  the  back- 
ground, and  I  du  not  think  I  could  make  use  of  it  now  without  learning 
it  afresh.  There  are  many  other  subjects  more  useful  than  shorthand 
to  gardeners.  The  following  I  consider  the  best  in  the  order  given  :— 
Wnting,  spelling,  English  grammar,  drawing,  bounj,  agrijulLura! 
cbemlstiy,  Latin  and  French.  If  the  rudimenls  of  the  last  four  sub- 
jects only  are  learnt,  they  will  be  found  very  useful,  but  of  coiirse  it 
will  be  much  better  if  any  or  all  of  them  can  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
I  find  them  all  useful  at  times,  with  the  exception  of  shorthand,  and 
for  that  reason  I  recommend  It  to  be  last  taken  up. — J.  L.  B, 

I  BAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Under  GardeneTs."  I  have  been  an  under  gardener  for  the  last 
nine  years,  and  confess  1  have  been  under  more  gooil  mastera  than  bad. 
Some  head  gardeners  are  very  exacting  in  eipecting  the  men  under 
them  to  work  overtime  systematically  and  withnut  any  recompense.  I 
am  not  against  working  an  hcmr  or  two  overtime  on  special  occasions, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  am  quite  willing  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see 
young  men  leave  oft  work  as  soon  ns  the  hour  strikea  h9  if  they  were 
wound  up  like  the  clock.  I  have  alts'ayB  bad  pleasure  in  work- 
ing in  preparing  for  an  cihibitifin,  and  hail  ample  re-ani  in 
viSting  the  show.  My  ailvicc  to  my  fellows  is  to  do  the  best  they  can 
in  their  positions,  and  look  forward  to  better  days.    Head  gardeners 


have  bad  times  to  contend  against,  restricting  labour,  and  allowance 
slionid  be  made  for  thii  by  subordinates,— Sootcbmah. 

[a  "  Scotchman  "  requested  as  to  correct  his  mannKript ;  we  bavfr 
done  so  freely,  and  now  advise  him  to  improve  himself  before  ha  writ«» 
to  the  press  again,  and  then  to  aSord  space  between  the  lines  for  revi- 
sion. At  present  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  the  excellence  of  hia 
work.  A  letter  from  "  A.  B."  is  not  suitable  for  publication,  and  b» 
must  strive  assiduously  in  improving  his  education  if  ha  aspires  to  the 
rank  of  a  good  repreaentative  Briti^  gardener.] 


FRUir  PACKING. 
Mb.  PETTiaBBw's  reply  to  my  criticism,  contrary  to  his  intention,  I* 
certainly  courteous.  Of  course,  I  could  not  have  been  aware  his  Ptper 
on  the  above  subject  was  written  at  the  request  of  hi*  p«rttcular 
nrdening  friend,  who  he  states  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal  of 
SorlicKllure,  and  a  keen  observer.  No  doubt  the  tame  distinction  la 
equally  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  this  mus;  be  my^ 
only  plea  for  intrusion.  Mr.  Pcttigrew  Is  evldsntly  desirous  that  hto 
plain  statement  of  facts  should  be  rightly  utiderstood,  1  must  confew, 
as  they  have  been  stated,  I  have  not  comprehended  them.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Fcttlgrew  states  he  can  send  Grapes  hundred*  lof  miles  under- 
pressure on  all  aides  of  packing  materials,  and  at  the  journey's  end  tbc^ 
will  tie  found  as  fresh  as  when  cut  from  the  Tines.  The  secret  of  thH 
would  be  well  worth  knowing  even  by  the  keenest  of  oheervers  j  but 
possibly  1  may  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Grape  packing,  as  Mr. 
Fettigrew  says  I  have  done  respecting  the  use  of  two  boxes  In  Pe*ab 
packing.  They  may  both  be  statements  worth  knowing  tc 
readers,  and  especiwly  to — B,  W. 


PBIHCEBB  TBCE  IN  8FBINQ. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Brown  (page  223)  relative  to  late-blooming: 
plants  of  the  above  Chrymnthemum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fettigrew,  lam 
glad  to  give  any  information  I  can.  Your  correspondent  aska  bowmany 
flowers  were  borne  by  each  plant,  and  of  what  size  were  the  largest 
blooms? 

Fifty  plants  after  blooming  aa  nsnal  were  cut  down  with  the  general 
•lock.  But  these  plants,  I  am  informed  by  the  prop^ator,  were  stmck 
from  late-flowering  plants  of  last  apnng,  and  were  not  more  than: 
eleven  months  old  when  I  told  Mr.  Fettigrew  they  were  struck  witii  the. 
general  stock.  Every  year  we  have  some  plants  of  Princess  Teck  to 
throw  up  late  bloom,  but  this  season  every  plant  threw  a  good  head  ot 
growth,  which  had  bloomed  profusely,  and  the  plants  have  avcrsgetf 
three  down  blooms  each  of  the  ordinary  siic  of  those  usually  produced 
In  autumn  and  not  disbudded.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  coade  aa  good 
a  display  as  in  the  autumn,  in  proportion  to  the  number  grown.  The- 
Sowere  are  more  variable  than  those  of  the  same  planta  in  the  autnmn^ 
many  of  them  being  reflexed  and  almost  Japanese  in  character.  Whether 
I  have  obtained  simply  by  selection  (the  Chrysanthemum  being  perhaps. 
more  given  to  sporting  than  any  other  florist  flower)  an  approach  to  a. 
perpetual  flowering  Chrysanthemum  or  not  I  catmot  say,  but  certainly 
the  side  shoots  are  again  breskiog  Into  buds  at  almost  every  point  on 
plants  not  yet  cleareil  of  their  bloom,  just  as  a  Marguerite  would  do. 

In  this  district  (South  Wales)  our  greatest  demand  for  white  flowers 
Is  for  grave  decoration  on  "Flowering  Sunday" — the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  after  which  I  do  not  expect  to  keep  the  plants,  but  I  wilt 
certainly  retain  a  few  that  anyone  interested  in  their  repeated  bloom- 
ing may  see  them.  I  send  a  handful  of  young  growth  taken  from 
one  plant  (that  lias  already  yielded  two  crops  of  bloom — viz..  In  the 
autumn,  and  during  February  and  March),  vilth  buda  In  all  stiigea.  I 
send  only  a  few  open  blooms  as  they  are  wanted  this  week,  as  just 
mentioned. — H.  Cbosslino,  Penarth  .VurtfrU». 

[The  blooms  received  are  exactly  as  described  by  our  correspoodentr 
and  the  young  growths  are  bearing  a  profusion  of  bnds  from  the  size  of 
peas  upwards,  the  florets  of  some  just  unfolding.  There  are  eight  of 
such  buds  branchii^  from  one  stem,  all  fresh  and  healthy,  and  which, 
would  have  expand^  if  left  on  the  plants.  The  flowers  are  admirably 
adapted  for  wreaths.] 

BUUUEB  FLOWBKING  0HBT3AHTHEUUMS. 

Is  my  opinion  tbeae  arc  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  flower  garden. 
They  are  hardy,  and  they  are  so  easily  managed  that  any  novice  may 
succeed  with  tbem.  Tbey  flower  freely  in  all  situations.  They  grow 
well  in  towns  under  the  direct  influence  of  smoke,  exposed  to  the  aea. 
breeze,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  in  positions  where  flowers  gene- 
rally do  not  succeed,  and  yet  these  Chrysanthemums  prove  gay  and 
Htlractive  nnder  all  cironmstanccs-  They  begin  flowering  about 
the  end  of  Juno,  and  continue  to  ilo  so  until  frost  destroys  them.  When 
wo  bail  our  first  planta  of  them  we  propagated  them  in  heat  in  the 
spring,  but  when  once  the  plants  were  cstablishcil  in  the  open  we  ceased 
to  propagate  indoors,  and  now  allow  the  plants  and  roots  to  remain  ia 
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thffSoll  all  the  winter,  when  they  are  lifted  in  April,  divided  into  little 
pieces  with  a  root  attached  to  each,-  and  rcplaiittKL  This  ia  ciur  practice 
irhen  we  wish  to  Increase  them  ;  if  not.  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
Hba  same  positioQ.  Scanners  will,  however,  require  to  bny  a  few  plants, 
wid  I  would  adTise  this  being  done  now,  iw  many  cuttings  may  be 
oecuied  from  the  new  planla  before  planting  time.  Immediately  the 
plants  are  secured  place  them  in  mtKleiata  heat,  and  aa  soon  as  the 
growths  are  sufficiently  large  to  form  cuttings,  take  them  off  and  root 
them  in  gentle  heat.  1'laccd  out  in  Ma;  in  the  open  they  spread  their 
mcker-like  growths  before  the  autuiun,_and  these  may  be  diTidcd  the 
following  spring.  Soil  llmt  will  grow  Pelargouiuma  will  always  pro- 
duce fine  Chrysanthemumfl  of  this  class.  Probably  anyone  not  ac- 
qnainted  with  these  Chrjsanthemums,  seeing  an  isolated  plant  in  Sower 
might  feel  disappointed  with  it,  as  the  Bowers  are  not  large,  orauything 
like  those  huge  olooma  seen  at  shows,  but  when  seen  in  a.  mass  or  in 
king  rows  they  delight  everybody.  They  may  bo  naed  in  the  most 
artistic  flower  garden,  the  best  kept  pleasure  i^ounds,  or  in  the  borders 
of  any  kitcheo  garden.  The  following  arc  six  useful  varieties,  named 
iji  the  order  of  merit :— Madame  C,  Dcsgrange,  white,  yellow  centre; 
F^lieito,  orange  yellow  ;  Lyon,  deep  rosy  puriile ;  Souvenir  de  M.  Ram- 

r It, reddish-  Nauum, aii very  blush j  andFred&rickFel^,  deep  crimson. — 
MniB,  aiaTgav\S.  Wales. 


FHUIT  FOECISO. 

VlG&.—Earlieit-foreed  Treei  is  Palt.— The  frait  will  i 
rlpenlnfr,  especially  the  small  varieties,  when  the  supply  of  water  most 
be  gradnallj  reduced,  aod  gradually  withhold  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  keeping  the  top  lights  open  constantly.  Still  continue  to 
supply  liquid  mannre  to  those  trees  on  which  the  irnit  ia  swelling,  and 
syringe  the  trees  at  closing  time,  ventilating  in  favourable  weather. 

Sarly-forced  Planted-out  Treci. — Snrtace  roota  are  of  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  especially  those  grown  under  gloss  with 
the  roots  ineide.  No  fruit  tree  proilucea  such  roots  so  freely  as  the  Fig 
it  means  are  adopted  to  cncourago  tbem.  A  mulching  of  about  3  inches 
thickness  of  partially  decayed  manure  will  attract  the  roots  to  tbe  surface 
and  prove  beneficial  if  kept  moist.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  or  liquid 
maniiTe  will  be  necessary  to  assist  in  swelling  the  fruits  satistactoril?. 
Continue  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  thin  all  crowded 
growths.  No  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  more  benefited  than  the  Fig  b;  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun ;  shading  of  any  kind,  even  too  much  of  their  own 
foliage,  is  injurious.  The  temperature  may  now  be  increased  to  60°  to 
«S°  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  from  75°  to  80°  with  sun  heat.  Attend 
to  tying-In  the  shoots,  allowing  space  for  Erowth. 

Baiting  Yimiig  Treet. — If  It  be  desired  to  increase  the  stock  cnttings 
may  still  be  inserted,  selecting  shoots  about  6  inches  Inng,  taking  them 
oS  with  a  heel  or  portion  of  last  year's  woodattached.  Tbey  strike  readily 
in  bottom  beat.  They  arc  best  inserted  in  3-iuch  pots  singly.  When 
rooted  shift  without  delay  into  G-inch  pots,  and  when  they  fill  that  size 
with  roota  transfer  to  12. inch  pots.  Qood  drainage  Is  necessary,  and 
turfy  loam  with  about  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  fifth  of 
decayed  manure  forms  a  suitable  compost,  potting  firmly. 

Peaches  A KD  Nectabike3.—£1i ?/;>*(  tyirecd  ^fw*.— Donot 
hurry  the  trees  during  the  stoning  process,  but  continue  the  temperature 
at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day  with  sun  heat,  and  abuut  65°  by 
day  in  dull  weather,  being  careful  to  aroid  sudden  fluctuations  or 
depressions.  Tie  the  sfaools  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance,  aLd  regulate 
the  growths  for  future  bearing  so  as  not  to  have  them  too  crowdo:!,  as 
by  giving  the  shoots  plenty  of  room  the  fruit  is  better  exposed  t4)  sun 
and  air,  and  the  wood  for  another  year  is  stouter  and  better  ripened. 
Shoots  disposed  to  grow  more  than  14  inches  may  have  the  joints 
pinched  out,  those  remarks  not  applying  to  extensions.  Whea  the 
stoning  process  is  over,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  testing  a  few 
fruits  with  a  knife,  the  fruit  will  require  regulating  for  the  swelling-off 
period.  Very  vigorous  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a  tew  more  than 
those  that  are  weakly,  but  on  no  account  unnecessarily  tai  the  trees  with 
more  fruit  than  ean  well  be  brought  to  maturity  without,  prejudicing 
future  crops.  Weakly  trees  should  be  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and 
tbe  inside  border  in  any  case  must  be  kept  properly  supplied  with 
water,  mulching  the  surface  with  partially  decayed  manure.  This  will 
secure  mx>re  uniform  moisture,  and  the  fruit  will  swell  to  a  good  size. 
The  temperature  may  be  increased  to  6."i°  or  70°  at  night,  and  in  the 
day  to  70°  or  75°,  maintaining  85°  or  90°  through  the  day  from  sun 
beat ;  ventilate  from  75°,  and  close  early  with  plenty  of  atmostiberic 
moisture.  The  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alesander,  Waterloo,  and 
Early  Beatrice,  will  soon  give  indications  ot  ripening,  when  syringing 
must  erase,  and  the  leaves  that  shade  or  overhang  the  fruit  must  be 
drawn  aside,  and  the  fruit  raised  on  laths  if  necessary  across  the  wires 
ot  the  trellis  so  that  its  apex  will  be  placed  directly  to  the  light. 

Ti-ea  Started  at  the  Xeic  Irar.— The  fruit  has  swelled  very  tardily, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  arctic  weather  that  has  prevailed  for  soma 
weeks.  Stoning  will,  however,  soon  commence,  care  being  necessary  to 
prevent  sudden  checks  by  injudicious  ventilation,  cold  alrin  the  day- 


time and  toohigh  a  temperatare  at  night  being  fatal.  Best  content  vvith 
a  night  temperature  ot  60°  to  6o°,  6"  less  on  cold  nights,  and  65°  by  day 
in  dull  weather,  with  70°  to  75°  from  sua  beat. 

Treet  Started  Early  i»  /fcftniary.— These  area  full  fortnight  later 
than  usual,  but  the  set  Is  very  satisfactory  so  far.  Syringe  aa  sooo  as  the 
fruit  is  set  on  all  the  trees,  which  will  assist  the  trees  to  abed  the 
remains  of  the  blossoms,  but  avoid  heavy  syringing,  an  occasional  one 
being  what  is  needed  until  the  foliage  is  more  advanced.  Allow  a^night 
temperature  of  B&°  or  60°  in  mild  weather,  ventilating  from  G5°,  per- 
mitting an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  70°  or  7o°,  but  with  full 
ventilation. 

J)Ulmddi«ff.—Thie  should  be  attended  to  early-as  soon  aa  the  shoots 
can  be  displaced  with  the  finger,  and  be  foUowtd  up  day  by  day  until 
only  the  shoots  required  tor  future  bearing  or  the  extension  of  the  trcea 
are  retained— viz.,  one  from  the  base  of  the  shoots  now  fruiting,  »^ 
another  on  a  level  with  orabove  the  fruit ;  the  latter,  not  being  required 
for  extension,  should  be  stopped  at  a  few  joints  of  growth.  In  the  ■^uc 
of  trees  not  full  grown  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  shoots  abont  15 
inches  distance  apart,  calculating  from  the  base  on  last  year's  growth,  to 
form  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  year,  the  terminals  being  trained  in 
their  full  length  as  space  permits.  Closer  tralnii^  ia  often  practised, 
resulting  in  weak  overcrowded  growth,  not  nearly  so  aatlstoctory  aa 
growth  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

Tkimiing  thf  J-'niiti.—Vfiien  fairly  set  thinning  abould  commence, 
removing  the  smallest  first  and  those  on  the  underside  of  the  trellis, 
beginning  with  the  weakest  part  of  the  trees,  thinning  proportionately 
more  than  on  stronger  wood,  which  from  carrying  more  fruit  will  tend  to 
the  ajQalisation  of  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The  fruitought  not  ulti- 
mately to  be  left  closer  than  one  to  every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered 
with  growth,  but  Nectarines  bein^  a  smaller  fruit  may  have  one  to 
every^  inches  square  (81  square  inches)  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees. 
The  first  thinning  should  commence  not  later  than  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  horse  beans,  the  second  when  the  site  of  marbles,  when  very  few 
more  should  be  left  than  is  required  for  the  crop,  looVingoveragaio  when 
the  fruit  is  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  very  few  indeed  over  the  intended 
crop  should  be  left,  though  there  should  always  be  a  margin  for 
casualties.  ' 

^rinjf'rwj.— Syringe  all  trees  not  in  flower,  twice  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  so  OS  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider.  The  afternoon 
syringing  should  be  done  at  closing  time,  so  aa  to  have  the  foliage  nearly 
dry  before  night.  If  the  trees  have  water  hanging  from  the  edges  ot 
the  leaves  in  the  morning,  as  sometimes  occurs  with  very  vigorous  trees, 
omit  the  afternoon  syringing. 

Ileeling.iit  the  Shoott.—lha  should  commence  early,  as  U  requires 
to  be  done  carefully  so  as  not  to  bring  the  abbots  down  too  sharply,  yet 
it  Is  necessary  thjt  it  be  done ;  indeed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
where  symmetrical  training  is  considered,  and  in  scouring  the  growths 
to  the  trellis  that  space  must  be  left  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots. 

Treet&arted  Early  in  March.— SjiingiDg  must  cease  when  the 
anthers  shoir  clear  of  the  petals,  but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere shoi^ld  te  secured  by  damping  a railable  surfaces  in  the  morning 
and  early  aftemooi.  Prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  by  leaving  a  little 
air  on  constantly  by  the  top  ventilators.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  50°,  falling  5°  or  more  through  the  night  in  severe  weather,  60°  to 
55°  by  day,  and  65°  from  sun  heat.     The  inside  border  must  not  liCk 

LaCett  //uimm;— -The  trees  have  the  blossoms  opening,  and  as  tbey 
are  very  abundant  thin  them  well,  particularly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoots.  Failing  bees  (which  are  the  best  fertilisers)  shake  the  trees 
daily  from  the  first  pollen  lipening  until  the  last  of  the  blossom  needs 
attention,  selecting  the  early  part  of  fine  days  where  artificial  impreg- 
nation is  resorted  to,  audit  iaa  capital  plan  to  dust  every  blossom  when 
the  pollen  ia  ripe  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  a  feather,  or  some  other, 
light  substance.  Any  trees  deficient  of  pollen  should  have  aome  taken 
from  those  that  afford  it  plentifully,  as  the  small-flowered  varieties 
usually  do.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  10°  to  45°  at 
night,  50°  tj^  S5°  by  day,  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  slight  ventilation 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  must  be  increased  when  the  temperatuic 
reaches  50°,  and  full  at  63°, 

i'nhrated  Ifuuiet. — The  buds  are,  despite  the  weather  and  the  lighta 
being  off  until  the  middle  of  Match,  swelling  rapidly.  Observe  50°  for 
ventilating,  and  do  net  allow  an  advance  above  65°  without  full  venti- 
lation bith  top  and  bottom,  and  close  the  bouse  at  65°  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  frost  at  night,  but  leaving  on  a  tittle  air  to  allow  of 
moisture  escaping.  In  miki  weather  leave  the  ventilation  on  when  the 
temperature  is  over  50°  Aa  there  is  a  superabundance  of  blossom  buds 
remove  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
A:a!ea». — Ghent  and  mollis  varieties  of  Azaleas  as  they  cease  flower- 
ing should  be  protected  in  a  cool  house  or  in  frames  until  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  genial  to  plant  them  cmtside.  If  turned  out  of  warm  houses 
and  planted  at  once  the  young  growth  they  have  formed  is  j^ncrally 
killed  and  the  plants  seriously  injured.  This  treatment  weakens  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  at  least  two  years  before  they  are  again 
in  a  fit  state  for  forcing.  If  well  cared  for  and  alljwed  to  develope 
their  growth  in  a  cool  house,  and  then  plunged  outside  towards  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  the  following  month,  they  will  set  buds  freely  and  be 
in  the  best  possible  conottiun  for  early  forcing.  The  same  treatment 
should  be  accorded  such  Rhododendrons  as  Early  Gem,  prtecox,  multi- 
flornm,  and  others.     Tbey  flower  profusely  every  year  when  confined  to 
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Hg  BEE-KEEPER^ 


NOTES    ON     BEES/ 

THE  WEATHER. 
In  spitQ  of  the  mildness  experienced  in  January  and  the 
advanced  state  of  vegetation  at  that  time,  the  unfayourable 
Febmavy -with  its  snows,  keen- frosts. acoompanied  with  catting 
winds,  has  performed  its  work  in  a  manner  that  will  be  dis- 
agreeable to  many  persons.  Miny  plants  that  stood  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  year  have  succumbed  to  less  severe  but  more 
protracted  cold,  and  vegetation  that  was  freih  and  ijrreen  at  the 
beginning  of  February  is  now  a  mass  of  decay.  Rain  has  been 
falling  copiously,  and  it  is  to  ba  hoped  that  a  dearth  of  water  has 
been  averted,  as  seldom,  if  ever,  at  this  season,  have  we  seen  the 
ground  bo  dry  and  springs  so  low  .as  at  present.  Those  wio  are 
liable  to  suffer  dearths  of  water  should  make  some  provision  for 
storage.  With  all  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter  we  have  expe- 
riencedj  Nature  has  not  been  dormant,  for  while  blackened  vege- 
tation above  ground  greets  our  eyeS;  underground  life  his  been 
actively  at  work,  and  many  flowers  are  peeping  out. 

OUTWARD  INSPECTION  OF  HIVES. 
Turning  to  our  bees,  how  have  they  fared  under  the  cold? 
A  glance  around  our  hives  shows  the  safety  of  every  one  except 
a  pure  Syrian  stocky  which  had  succumbed  after  a  gradual  decrease 
ia  numbers  throughout  the  winter,  proving  that  they  are  ill  adapted 
for  a  cold  climate,  and  that  in-and-in  bi'eeding  impairs  the  con- 
stitution. After  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  ths  Syrian,  the 
Gamiolian  wintered  on  one  comb  had  my  attention.  My  fears  for 
its  safety  were  no#;'  together  groundless,  as  bn  the  26th  February, 
when  the  thermometer  stod  at  25°  Fahr.,  the  bees  flew  as  if  swarm- 
ing, hamming  loudly  for  twenty-four  hours  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
queen.  It  is  safe,  however,  and  breeding  has  been  in  progress 
during  the  cold  spell,  as  many  young  bees  were  on  the  wing.    The 


pot  culture,  and  come  into  flower  by  the  most  gentle  treatment  long 
before  they  would  if  subjected  to  planting  out  after  flowering,  Ajay 
plants  that  have. grown  too  tall  or  become  bare  at  the  base  may  be  well 
cut  back.  Azaleas  subjected  to  this  treatment  are  best  planted  out 
directly  they  have  been  hardened,  whtle  Rhododendrons  should  be  kept 
under  glass  for  the  next  three  months  at  least. 

Dentzias, — Plants  that  have  flowered  may  be  well  pruned  provided 
they  are  in  good  health  and  in  a  luxuriant  condition.  If  the  plants  are 
old,  and  their  pots  crowded  with  roots  and  incapable  of  making  strong 
growth,  the  branches  should  be  judiciously  thinned  only,  merely  remov- 
ing flowering  portions  that  have  only  a  terminal  growth  upon  them. 
Grow  the  plants  for  a  time  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  55°.  Young  j- hoots  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil 
m  heat  if  they  can  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Xhey  may 
be  rooted  thickly  together  in  pots  or  pans,  and  afterwards  transplanted 
2  or  3  inches  apart  in  boxes,  or  in  a  frame,  in  which  a  slight  hotbed  has 
been  made  io  give  them  a  start  Admit  air  liberally  to  plants  in  cold 
frames  that  were  cut  back  closely,  but  close  early  In  the  day  while  the 
sun  is  still  on  the  frame  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  an  early  growth. 

Lilacs. — Prune  plants  closely  of  Charles  X.  that  are  grown  in  8-inch 
pots  directly  they  have  flowered.  Allow  them  to  break  into  growth  in 
cold  fi»me«,  and  then  plunge  them  outside  about  the  time  advised  for 
Axaleasi  If  the  pots  are  thoroughly  crammed  with  roots,  give  them  a 
small  philt  at  once  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  one-seventh  of 
manure*    Press  .the  soil  as  flrmly  as  possible. 

Guelder  JRosei  (  Viburnum  Opulus). — ^The  young  shoots  root  freely 
in  heat,  and  if  place^l  into  4-inch  pots,  and  well  cared  for  afterwards, 
they  will  make  sturdy  specimens  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Plants 
raised  by  this  means  are  .useful  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  for  forcing  at  the 
end  of  tie  second  and  third  season.  .  The  best  method  undoubtedly  is  to 
strike  the  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  by  inserting  them  in  autumn 
and  allowing  them  a  season's  growth  Before  potting.  But  those  who 
have  not  followed,  this  plan  should  raise  stock  from  young  wood  at 
the  present  time.  Cut  back  closel7  plants  that  have  flowered,  and  place 
them  into  pots  slightly  larger,  using  the  soil  advised  for  Lilacs.  Allow 
them  to  break  in  cold  frames,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  outside  in  a 
sunny  position. 

Prtf«ic&-^Gnt.back  plants  that  have  flowered.  Allow  them  to  maJco 
their  gTawthvin.a>Peach  house  or  similar  structure.  Cuttings  of  P. 
sinensis  fl.  pi.  root  freely,  while  P.  triloba,  to. flower  it  profusely,  must 
be  worked  on  the  Plum  stock. 


cause  of  the  unexpected  and  untimely  flight  was,  in  my  opinion, 
due  to  the  necessity  of  the  bees  having  a  cleansing  flight,  and. 
probably  to  feed  a  little,  as  the  feeder  has  not  been  from  it  at  any 
time  since  the  bees  were  put  into  the  hive  on  the  29th  November. 
This  hive  was  more  restless  than  the  others  owing  to  its  consuming 
more  food  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  their  exposed  state  than  those 
hives  fully  equipped  for  the  winter's  campaign. 

The  lessons  it  gives  are — First,  B3es  ought  to  be  kept  in  Bueha. 
manner  that  the  most  severe  c^ld  will  not  lower  ihe  temp^Atttre 
below  50^  Fahr.  insidd  the  hive,  and  to  be  kept  at  that,  or  even 
higher.    How  to  effect  thBsa  conditions  I  have  frequently  described. 
The  second  lesson  is  that  no  hive  should  be-  dosed  to  eonfine'the 
bees  longer  than  a  few  hours  when  snow  has  newly  faileti,  becatu^ 
if  bees  require  to  fly  'they  ought  to  have  their  liberty ;  conning 
them  hastens  their  death  within  doors.    A  well  managed  and  well 
furnished  hive  seldom  requires  any  attention,  and  very  ereldom  loses 
baes  through  flying  in  ungenial  weather.     The  third  lesson  is  to 
give  bees  every  opportunity  of  flying  out,  as  that  lessens  the  ^  risk 
of  losing  many  bees  when  they  fly  out  suddenly  after  a  lodg  con-' 
finement.    Although  the  day  this  hive  flew  was  so  cold  few  beea 
were  lost.    Three  weeks  previous;  the  bees  of  this,  as  well  as  aL 
others  were  working,  and  had  aired  themselves  perfectly,  and  had 
their  site  marked  and  well  pn  memory,  consequently  mos^  of  the 
bees  ventured  no  farther  than  a  few.  feet  from,  their  hive,vvetarmng 
^n  a  few  seconds. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  Febroary^ 
all  my  other  hives  have  been  breeding,  and  to  a  great  extent,  too. 
The  one  I  joined  the  queen  to  at  the  end  of  January  has  thousands 
of  young  bees  hatched  which,  have  shown  ^themselves  upon  the 
alighting  board — ^infact,*  so  far  forward  is  this,  as 'well  as  many  of. 
my  other  hives,  that  were  it  possible  the  honey  flow  would  appear' 
in  three  or  four  weeks  from  this  date,  most  of  them  would  be  in 
a  fit  state  to  fill  supers. 

SYRIANS  AND  CABNIOLIANS. 

The  crossed  Syrians  are  the  most  active  and  furthest  advanced^ 

but  the  Garniolians  are  also  weU  forward.  -My nuslei  are  now  mhch ' 

stronger  in  bees,  and,  as  I  predicted,  are  likely  to  be  as  forward  by 

the  middle  of  June  as  any — quite  time  enough  for  our  district,  and 

will  not  require  any  feeding  whatever.    I  cannot  vouch  for  that 

with-'the  strong  and  furthest  advanced.    Every  one  is  in  full-sized 

.hives,  having  room  for  every  requirement  of  the  bees  exc^t 

super  ing. 

FERTILITY  OF  QUEENS. 

I  note  what  "A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper''  says  at  page  205 

concerning  the  fertility  of  queens,  and  endorse  his  remarks.    The 

wonder  is  that  anyone  would  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact,  and  how 

anyone  can  adopt  hives  so  much  smaller  than  the  bees  require 

seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder  still.    I  know  something  about  the 

subject  in  '^  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keaper^s "  other  remarks,  but  my 

remarks  thereon  must  be  delayed  till.a  future  occasion. 

THE  STATE  OP  HIVES  FOR  EABLY  DISTRICTS. 

From  the  description  of  the  two  classes  of  hives  it  will  be 
observed  that  I  put  no  stress  whatever  upon  the  present  strongest- 
ones  over  my  weaker  lot,  the  latter  being  the  ones  most  likely  to 
turn  out  best  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  But  in  the  sunny 
south,  where  honey  is  to  be  had  in  abundance  by  the  1st  of  April ^ 
and  cease  to  be  gathered  in  June,  the  usefulness  of  well  advanced 
hives  cannot  be  disputed.  Th^  first  Stewarton  super  filled  in  the 
south  of  England  was  due  to  my  instructions,  and  here,  so  far 
north,  my  hives  are  ready  for  work  on  the  greatest  emergency 
under  the  greatest  glut  of  honey  that  is  possible  to  be,  on  the 
1st  of  April  or  even  earlier.  The  whole  instructions  for  effecting 
the  above  will  be  found  in  back  numbers,  youthful  queens  being^ 
the  key  and  a  principal  element  to  success. 

Writers  upon  bees  have  been  telling  us  now  is  the  time  to  crowd 
our  bees  on  fewer  combs,  which  does  not  sound  like  advanced  bee- 
keeping, especially  where  bees  are  wanted  in  April.  What  advice 
would  those  writers  give  in  the  case  of  my  own  bees  in  their  ad 
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▼anced  state  that  cannot  be  contracted  ?  Instead  of  being  unable 
to  fill  10  square  feet  of  comb  at  the  height  of  the  season,  several 
Syrian  stocks  have  that  space  filled  at  present,  and  they  were  bat 
nuclei  in  August.  We  want  not  only  a  strong  hive  of  bees,  but 
bee-keepers  who  know  how  to  have  full  hives. 

GABNIOLIANS  THE  BEST. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  including  the  timidity  of 
I)ee-keeper8, 1  strongly  advise  the  adoption  of  the  Carniolian  bee. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  hardiest  and  most  docile  race  of  bees  we 
poflsess,  while  their  honey  gathering  propensities  are  good  ;  besides, 
ihey  frequent  the  receptacles  of  grease  less,  if  at  all,  than  any 
other  variety,  hence  the  purity  of  their  comb.  Bee-keepers  going 
in  for  these  bees  should  be  careful  to  have  queens  from  a  reliable 
source,  so  that  they  are  pure  and  come  of  a  proper  strain.  Some 
dealers  are  not  very  particular  in  this  matter,  which  I  have  good 
proof  of.  The  pure  Carniolian  bee  should  be  in  shape  not  unlike 
the  Ligurian,  the  whole  of  its  pubescence  of  a  light  silvery  grey, 
as  well  as  the  rings  on  its  abdomen.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
visible  yellow  band,  although  sometimes  a  rusty  brown  may  be 
detected  on  the  first  ring  of  the  belly,  and  when  viewed  against  a 
window  the  two  first  bands  appear  slightly  golden.  Such,  then,  are 
the  main  features  of  this  bee.  Is  it  possible  that  imported  queens 
«an  be  other  than  pure  ?  To  settle  the  question  on  these,  as  well  as 
the  Ligurian  bee,  Mr.  Frank  Benton  says,  speaking  of  queens — 
*^  Some  Carniolian  queens  are  as  yellow  as  Italians,  yet  they  in- 
variably produce  workers  and  drones  which  are  distinctively  Car- 
niolian." My  own  experience.  "  Yellow  workers  are  not  found  in 
Oarniolia,  while  black  bees — natives,  too,  and  not  imported,  exist 
in  Italy,"  confirming  the  opinion  of  many  that  true  mongrels  were 
imported  to  this  country  as  pure  Italians,  and  the  reason  I  dis- 
continued keeping  Italian  bees.  "  I  neither  keep  nor  breed  Italian 
qaeens,  and  the  only  drones  in  my  apiary,  or  in  this  part  of 
Oarniolia,  are  Camiolians.'* 

The  above  few  quotations  out  of  many  with  my  remarks  have 
been  given  because  of  many  inquiries  on  the  subject  were  prompted 
thrdUgh  an  article  written  by  "W.  B."  in  another  Journal,  in 
wliich  article  he  stated  that  "  F.  B."  hadLigurians  in  his  Carniolian 
ttpiary,  a  statement  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  such  strictures  in  regard  to  the  best  bee  known  will 
not  deter  bee-keepers  from  applying  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
become  possessed  of  these  amiable  and  profitable  bees,  as  they 
liave  long  since  proved  themselves  to  be  to — A  Lanabkshire 
Bee-keeper. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
Harrison  k.  Sons,  Leicester. — Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 


%^  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ''The 
Editob"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  Questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  tlian  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Books  {T.K.'). — ^A  cheap  work  on  Orchids  is  published  at  this  office, 
price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  2Jd.    (<9.£r.). — The  "  Chrjianthemum  Annual  for 


1888  "  has  just  been  issued,  price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  Id.,  from  the  publisher 
at  this  oflice.  ( IF.  Boddy').^We  do  not  know  the  book  you  name,  pos- 
sibly  your  friend  is  mistaken. 

Wame  of  Violet  (  Violety^The  Violet  is  Belle  de  Chatenay,  ^^9^ 
is  of  another  type— viz.,  of  the  odorata  section  ;  Count  Brazza,  wnite 
Neapolitan,  is  of  the  italica  type,  and  the  best  white  Violet,  but  it  re- 
quires frame  treatment  in  T*'inter. 

Madame  Xiambard  Rose  (^<»y^^*).— Few  Roses  are  more  variable 
than  this,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  plant  to  produce  blooms  of 
different  shades  of  colour.  The  example  you  send  is  one  of  the  darkest 
we  have  seen,  but  whether  plants  raised  from  buds  taken  from  the  shoot 
would  produce  similarly  dark  blooms  constantly  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment. 

Taberona  Beronlaa  (A,  Xeweliy—Yon  have  done  well  in  ex- 
hibiting these  plants  nine  times  and  being  awarded  nine  first  prizes. 
We  cannot  enter  into  personal  questions  in  connection  with  public  con- 
troversy. Persons  may  entertain  quite  different  views  on  a  matter  yet 
be  equally  honest  in  their  convictions,  and  we  have  found  after  no  slignt 
experience  that  those  who  impute  motives  usually  betray  themselves, 

Orobld  CoUeotlona  (^Shtfffield).-'We  are  unable  to  comply  with 
your  request,  as  to  publish  the  information  in  the  form  suggested  would 
be  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  most  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  would 
inevitably  lead  to  protests  and  disputation.  A  list  of  the  leading  growers 
is  published  in  Mr.  Lewis  Castle's  work  on  Orehids,  and  descriptions  of 
leading  collections  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns, 

Beatinr  Oraenbouae  (^l.  B.  (7.).— The  cubic  contents  of  the  house 
are  about  2500  feet.  To  heat  the  house  sufficiently  for  Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas,  Cyclamen,  &c.,  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes— »>.,  a  flow  and  return 
along  one  end  and  the  front,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  in  the  severest 
weather  a  temperature  of  40°  to  4.>°  at  night  and  45°  to  50°  by  day— the 
proper  temperature  for  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  pipes  all  round  the  house,  the  back  wall  being 
in  favour  of  the  heating,  a  somewhat  lessened  quantity  of  piping  being 
required  than  if  it  had  been  glass. 

ImproTiar  Xiawn  QA,  J) J).— The  mixture  referred  to  could 
scarcely  fail  to  do  good  if  the  soil  is  impoverished.  It  would  be  atl- 
visable  to  "  comb  *'  out  much  of  the  moss  with  a  small  iron  rake  haYing 
sharp  teeth,  and  if  the  grass  is  thin  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  some 
lawn  grass  and  white  Clover  seeds;  then  if  a  little  sifted  soil  contain- 
ing a  liberal  admixture  of  lime  could  be  applied,  the  seeds  would  he 
protected  from  birds,  and  the  lawn  generally  improved.  The  fertilisers 
may  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  soil  dressing,  or  without  it,  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  yourself. 

Tnberoaea  not  nowoiinr  (/?.  S.^. — Judging  from  the  specimen 
received  we  think  the  cause  of  the  flower  stem  being  blind  is  due  to  a 
check,  probably  when  the  plants  were  removed  from  the  bottom  heat, 
it  not  luving  been  done  gradually  so  as  to  avert  a  sudden  cessation  of 
nutriment,  or  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  removing  from  the 
stove  to  the  vinery,  the  former,  we  presume,  being  fully  5°  warmer  than 
the  latter.  Sometimes  Tuberoses  go  blind  through  the  roots  being  lifted 
before  the  flower  buds  are  fully  formed  in  embryo,  the  growth  not  being 
completed,  and  though  they  throw  up  flower  stems  they  rarely  expand 
satisfactorily. 

'Weerila  on  Voma  (TT.  i>.). — The  beetle-like  insect  yon  have 
sent  is  the  destructive  Otiorhynchus  lulcatus.  W^hen  numerous  they 
do  much  damage,  eating  almost  any  kinds  of  plants,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a  special  liking  for  Ferns.  As  they  feed  chiefly  at  night,  that  is 
the  time  to  attack  them,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  they  can  be  shaken 
violently  over  a  white  sheet  for  dislodging  the  enemy.  They  are  easily 
seen  on  a  white  surlface,  and  can  be  the  better  prevented  from  escaping 
than  if  less  visible  on  a  brown  mat.  Solutions  of  tobacco  and  quassia 
water,  not  so  strong  as  to  injure  the  plants,  have  been  recommended  for 
rendering  them  distasteful  to  the  weevils. 

Pottlnr  Odontorloaanm  Alazandraa  (ir.). — The  plants  arc 
usually  potted  at  the  end  of  August  or  during  September,  as  the  sun  heat 
is  then  declining  and  there  is  less  danger  of  their  suffering.  It  could, 
however,  be  done  now  if  the  plants  have  flowered  or  are  not  too  much 
advanced  in  growth.  When  plants  are  in  full  growth  it  is  always 
inadvisable  to  repot  them,  as  they  are  very  readily  checked  and  perhaps 
permanently  injure<l.  Any  of  your  Odontoglossums  still  flowering  or 
growing  freely  should  be  left  until  after  summer,  unless  you  like  to 
sacrifice  the  flowers  for  the  beneflt  of  the  plants,  and  if  the  latter  are  not 
strong  this  will  be  a  good  course  to  adopt,  as  bearing  the  flowers  long  is 
very  weakening. 


Bamboos  ^Somerset). — These  will  probably  succeed  well 
with  you,  but  they  should  have  a  sheltered  situation.  Prepare  the  soil 
by  digging  deeply,  incorporating  a  little  leaf  mould  and  old  manure, 
and  place  the  plants  out  in  April.  They  will  not  need  the  tubs,  indeed 
they  will  probably  succeed  oetter  planted  out  if  well  supplied  with 
water  during  the  summer.  You  may  add  to  those  you  possess  (Bambusa 
Metake  and  B.  Maximowiczi),  B.  falcata,  also  known  as  Arundinaria  or 
Thalamocalamus,  and  B.  viridi-glaucesens,  both  strong  growing  and 
distinct,  especially  the  latter.  Nageia  japonica  might  be  grown  in  warm 
situations  in  the  West  of  England,  but  it  is  usually  grown  in  a  green- 
house.    Write  to  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Paaeliea  under  Olaaa  QS.  R.  W.). — As  a  rule  the  longer  the  petals 
remain  fresh  the  better  the  fruit  sets.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  when  this  is  acc«.npli8hed,  as  the  flowers  that  fail  to  set  soon 
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fall  or  shrivel.  Your  crops  will  probabi;  hare  set  by  this  time,  and 
Bjringine  may  then  be  resumcil.  When  this  is  done  rcifularlj  and 
effectaallj  in  the  waj  that  haa  been  frequently  adcised  in  our 
"Work  for  the  Week"  column,  insecti  are  usually  kept  in  check. 
Btrong  fumigatioiiB  are  iojuriouB  lo  Peach  trees,  and  a  comparatively 
light  volume  of  smoke  on  two  or  three  consecutive  nights  is  the  safe  plan 
to  adopt  vvben  aphides  appear.  The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made 
is  to  allow  them  to  become  nnmerons  before  measures  are  adopted  for 
thoir  eitirpation. 

Top-dr«aBlnt  for  Vine  Bordars  {J.  (7.). — No  mannrc  can  be 
Raid  to  be  the  "  best "  for  all  soils  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  not 
one  can  make  gootl  certain  dcfcctx  in  management.  As  you  have  usc<l 
limc>  that  will  effect  a  change  in  Ibe  soil's  constituents,  hastening  the 
decay  of  the  farmyard  manure,  and  so  liberating  matter  and  rendering 
available  a«  food  what  without  the  lirae  might  remain  inert  or  injurious 
from  becoming  sour  ;  iniieed  the  lime  will  form  nitrate  through  acting 
on  the  organic  matter,  and  that  is  valuable  fnr  other  reasons  than 
supplying  the  Vines  with  lime.  Thomson's  and  other  advertised  manures 
are  valuable,  particularly  those  that  contain  potash  and  pho9phoruE<. 
Cbemical  tnaauTes  are  peculiarly  efBcacious  applieil  to  soils  containing 
inert  eabstancei. 

Melnn  nnd  CiunimbaT  Honaea  (//.  T.  II.').— Beds  3  feet  wide 
along  each  side  a  central  path,  afford  ample  Toom  for  aoil  for  growing 
the  plants  in,  and  the  path  may  be  3  feet  wide  ako,  though  many  are 
oarrower,  this  being  a  qnegtion  of  individual  preference.  You  can  have 
the  path  a»  mocb  wider  as  you  wish  (or  beds  either)  if  ,a  greater  extent 
of  space  is  desired  for  the  plants,  which  would  cover  the  rtwt  of  a  bouse 
12  feet  wide  or  more,  as  well  as  one  9  feet.  Side  tigbta  are  uot  necessary, 
and  if  the  top  fonr  courses  of  bricks  are  single,  and  set  In  cement,  a  ledge 
is  formed  along  the  top  of  the  9-iDch  or  lower  part  of  the  wall,  on  which 
the  bottom  row  of  pipes  can  rest,  the  top  row  being  taken  above  it.  We 
presume  yoa  have  arranged  tor  bottom  heat.  As  you  do  not  give  the 
slightest  Indication  of  the  time  when  the  itlusCrations  appeared,  we  are 
not  able  to  say  whether  the  nambers  are  in  stock  or  not.  Cannot  yon 
state  the  year  in  which  those  figures  to  which  you  refer  were  published  ? 
If  yon  can  give  an  approximate  date  we  will  try  and  find  them  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  your  qncstioo  more  explicitly. 

Vlnea  ft^mi  CntUnra — Tlnntinr  MegoulaM  (F.J,'), — Naturally 
the  cuttings  with  eyes  or  buds  would  grow  more  quici^lv  and  make  good 
canes  sooner  than  would  cuttings  from  which  "all"  Ihe  eyes  were 
removed.  We  have  not  before  heard  o£  this  latter  method  of  propa- 
gating Vines.  As  soon  as  you  have  as  many  as  j  on  require  established 
and  growing  freely  throw  the  others  away.  Not  a  few  persons  fail  in 
their  object  by  growing  far  more  plants  than  they  require,  or  for  which 
they  lack  the  requisite  convenience  for  growing  well.  Tuberous 
Begonias  arc  usually  started  into  growth  in  boxes,  or  in  a  beS  of  gooil 
soil  in  a  frame.  Grown  sturdily,  and  prepared  for  planting  out  after 
all  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  or  when  Dahlias  can  be  safely  entrusted  in 
the  open  ground.  This  is  generally  towards  the  end  of  Ma;  or  in  June, 
accoiding  to  districts  and  the  weather.  Many  persons  err  by  starting 
Begonias  too  soon,  ami  growing  them  tall  in  a  warm  house  before 
planting  them  in  the  ticda,  April  is  smn  enough  for  staiting  the  tubers 
in  a  cool  house  or  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  They  root  freely 
anci  transplant  well  when  in  a  compost  consisting  largely  of  leaf  soil. 

Axalen  mollis  not  BxpantUnx  (A  Lady). — This  is  principally  due 
to  detective  root  action.  In  some  cases  the  roots  are  cut  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  fail  to  absorb  the  necessary  supply  of  food  for  insuring 
the  development  of  the  flowers,  or  even  the  retention  of  the  bnda.  This 
is  not,  however,  always  due  to  the  roots  being  cut  oS.  If  the  plants  are 
carefully  examined  when  they  are  lifted  from  the  ground,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  although  they  have  set  bnds  freely,  the  roots  have  failed 
to  take  possession  of  the  suminnding  soil.  When  the  plants  are  forced 
annaally,  some  of  them  invariably  get  into  that  condition,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  flowers,lf  they  do  open,  fall  almost  immediately.  The  evil  com- 
fjained  of  takes  place  more  generally  after  warm  seasons  than  moist 
showery  ones.  The  flowers  of  some  of  the  plants  are  often  very  far 
advanced  in  autumn  ;  in  fact,  nearly  ready  for  bursting.  This  Is  prc- 
-vented  by  frost,  and  lifting.  The  consequence  is  the  flowers  fall  through 
the  severe  check  they  hava  receivetl.  In  some  cases  the  falling  of  the 
flowers  is  due  to  imperfectly  ripened  wood.  They  are  very  similar  in 
this  respect  to  Camellias,  and  the  flowers  expand  if  the  bnds  do  not  fall. 
B  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
IS  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  frait  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  Initials  sufScing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
he  preserved.  (If.  BarMam).—'So.  1,  Lewis'  Incomparable  ;  No,  2. 
Not  known.  The  Insect  is  Oniseus  armadillo,  one  of  ths  woodllce,  and  is 
i  .ijurloias  to  plaits, 

Vamea  ofPUuiM. — We  only  andeitake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Bpecimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  woret.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(7".  Ji.).—  1,  Dendrobium  nobile,  similar  in  colour  to  D.  nobile  nobiiiup, 
but  not  such  a  finely  shaped  flower.  2,  Dendrobium  noblle  variety  in 
the  stylo  of  cteruleseens.    3,  A  poor  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianie.    *, 

Bhlpaalis  Cassytla.    (IT.  SL).— 1,  Pbal»nopslBamabilis. '    " 

Inteolnm.    3,  Uisdevallia  Shuttle worthl. 


!,  Dendrobium 


COVBNT   GARDES   MAEKKT.— Mabch  28th. 
FriM  wlUioat  atUntlOD.    Vutat  quiet. 

PIUJIT. 


'*'ilimBMtr*a^ 


Artlifaoktf ,  doiM  ....  1  I 

AspftTuw,  tamidlfl . .    ..  8  < 

Baiuu,K]diwj,pwlth  ..  1  I 

BMi.Rcd.uaHa    ....  1  ( 

BratHla  Sprontr, )  Slav*  1  t 


TBaETABLU. 


OjSlMBU.lIbk 

DallDdili.DoDbIa,  11  belli    B    ( 
fitmle.iabalu    8    C 


PIM     Apple,    BBg] 
Bt.  UUAmU  PlMf*,* 


UnitudiodOfMiiPDal.    t 

P«*l«ji  doaga  banchM      ■ 
Pannlpi.  doMn     ..    ..    1 


epiDUb,  bub*) 
ToBUUkef ,  pv  ft.    , 


HfHdntlu,  itoHB    .. 
Hjdnnsriiidoiu  ., 


FLOWIKS. 


LUlM,Wblte,llbDnoli 
„     Onoga.  11  bDDBhi 


NiintH,*hlM(F'ao(ib)Il 


Ntrdii,  vmfciiu,  U  bohi    I 
n    miM^  1«  tniHW    ( 


nd,  inta  (French}  1 

.    jallDa       I 

Bnowilropi,  IS  bvuibtt . .  1 

Bp1nv,b«iHta I 


Tnlipa,  dOMD  Uixau    . . 

„  (FtUlOb).   bDDAh 

a        (FiR»),  biUMb 

WbltvtiUu.pei'baBah  .. 


BESTOT3. 

Erboneous  impressions  of  the  action  of  chemical  manures  are 
still  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  generally  f  onnd  that  the  more  ignorant 
a  farmer  is  about  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  him,  the 
more  positive  is  he  in  hia  assertions  about  it.  We  have  been 
aaanred  that  such  manures  eventually  so  clog  the  pores  of  the  soil 
that  it  becomes  practically  worthless  ;  that  they  are  so  "  forcing," 
that  if  the  use  of  them  is  persisted  in  for  three  or  four.years  the 
soil  is  robbed  of  all  ito  natural  fertility  ;  that  they  excite  growth 
of  abaonnal  vigour,  which  abaorbe  all  the  mannrial  constituents  to 
be  found  in  the  soil,  leaving  it  practically  barren  and  uu&t  to 
produce  another  crop  of  any  sort.  Snch  postulates  are  all  based 
upon  mere  SMertion,  proof  of  any  weight  never,  being  forthcoming 
in  support  of  them,  so  that  we  may  be  told  they  are  unworthy  of 
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notice.  Tet  we  cannot  regard  anything  that  is  a  hindrance  to 
progress  as  a  trifle  to  be  igaored,  and  there  is  one  very  general 
error  in  particular  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  now. 

If  we  were  to  ask,  Is  there  a  residne  oE  any  manure  left  in  the 
soil  after  the  crop  for  which  it  is  used  is  harvested  or  cleared  off 
the  land  ?  we  should  probibly  be  told  that  there  is  when  farm- 
yard manure  has  been  used,  bat  that  artificial  manure,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  either  exhaused  by  the  crop  or  washed  out  of  the 
Boil  by  heavy  rains  in  winter.  Well  ;  but  we  do  not  always  get 
heavy  rains  in  winter,  and  if  we  do  we  are  convinced  that  the 
proportion  of  loss  in  fertility  is,  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  often 
supposed.  In  the  Norfolk  experiments  last  year  upon  Barley  after 
Swedes,  proof,  clear  and  unmistakeable,  was  afforded  of  the  exact 
proportion  of  unexhausted  manure  in  the  soil.  The  Swedes  were 
manured  with  4  cwts.  of  bone  flour,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  1  cwt.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  and  all  the  roots  and  tops  were 
drawn  from  the  land.  Of  thirteen  trial  plots,  two  had  no  manure, 
with  the  remarkable  result  of,  in  one  case,  a  yield  of  thirty-six 
bushels  of  marketable  corn  per  acre,  weighing  56  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  with  a  market  value  of  33^.  per  quarter,  and  in  the  other, 
a  slightly  inferior  yield  of  thirty-four  bushels  of  head  corn, 
weighing  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  worth  343.  per  quarter. 

In  connection  with  this  series  of  experiments  we  may  mention 
here  that  where  mineral  manures,  superphosphate  and  potash,  were 
applied  alone  nothing  was  added  to  the  yield  over  that  of  the  un- 
manured  plots,  but  the  use  of  IJ  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  gave 
5  bushels  extra  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  bushel. 
Muriate  of  potash  with  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  also  gave  5  bushels 
extra  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  about  43.  per  bushel.  Superphosphate 
with  nitrate  of  soda  gave  9  bushels  extra  per  acre  at  the  low  cost  of 
about  2s.  per  bushel.  The  highest  increase  was  obtained  by  the  use 
per  acre  of  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  1  cwt 
muriate  of  potash,  which  gave  14  bushels  more  Barley  per  acre 
than  the  unmanured  plots.  Thb  soil  of  the  field  is  light  and  oT 
medium  quality,  nearly  2  feet  of  surface  soil  resting  upon  a  sub- 
atratum  of  reddish  sand. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  upon  Barley  to  test  the  value 
of  uaexhauBted  residue  of  manures  applied  in  1830  for  Mangolds,  it 
was  found  that  the  residue  from  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  4  cwt.  fish 
guano,  and  1  cwt.  muriate  of  potash  was  fully  as  valuable  as  that 
fnnn  twenty  loads  of  farmyard  manure,  the  quantity  of  head  com 
upon  the  former  plot  being  43*87  bushels,  while  upon  the  latter  it 
was  exactly  43  bushels,  and  the  market  value  of  the  corn  from  both 
plots  was  33s.  per  quarter. 

A  common  result  of  such  experiments  is  more  and  more  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  all  other  forms  of  nitrogen. 
In  the  Sussex  experiments,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''Will  not 
the  application  of.  nitrate  of'  soda  impoverish  the  i^il  and  render  it 
unfit  for  cultivation  in  future  years  ?  "  it  was  shown  by  results  from 
farmedout^land  at  Hay  wards  Heath  Uuit  without  nitrogen,  neither 
air  nor  water,  neither  the  food  in  the  soil  nor  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
oonld  be  utilised  in  producing  a  fa^vy  crop,  but  so  ^oon  as  nitrogen 
was  supplied  all  these  elements  were  healthfully  utilised,  and, 
being  utilised,  resulted  in  a  profitable  crop.  The  fact  being  that 
they  are  utilised,  the  farmer,  if  Le  is  to  farm  rationally,  will,  in 
order  io  oMitlnile'  the  process  ef  profitable  cnoppingi'ret«rn-apro~ 
pbriipn- i>f '  ibftt  projli>to  the  ^^^  in  the  form  of -mope  nitrogen 
(nilrato  of  «eda);  and  he  will  i^so  consider  that  in  growing  these 
heav;^  orop4  he  has  to  add  not  only  nitrogen,  bnt  part  of  those 
mineral ingredieiMts — potash  and  phosphates — which  f  ormqr  ji^dipious 
treata»eot  hss  utilised. 

Probably  it  is  inattention  to  this  latter  point  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  nitrogen,  one  of  the  best  p)ant  fertilisers,  exhausts 
or  "  scourges '*  the  land.  That  belief  is  supported  by  irrelevant 
analogy  with  animals,  in  whom  stimulants  produce  extraordinary 
results,  to  be  followed  only  by  corresponding  depression.  The 
analogy  is  made  in'  forget fulniess  of,  the  fact  that  that  work  by  an 
aaomal  means  woste^  of  tiischS' permissible  only  to  a  certain  degree, 


when — if  life  is  to  continue— it  must  be  followed  by  reparative 
processes  ;  whereas  growth  by  a  plant  means  no  wasfe,  but  merely 
a  conversion  into  plant  matter,  chiefiy  of  air  and  water,  with  but  a 
minute  proportion  of  tha  soil,  which  serves  more  as  a  medium  for 
the  ramification  of  the  roots  than  for  the  provision  of  mineral  food, 
most  of  which  must  be  provided  by  manure. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  us  under  the  Sussex  experiments  by 
Professor  Jamieson  has  enabled  us  to  boldly  grapple  with  the  ex- 
hausted land  of  farms  falling  upon  our  hands  year  after  year,  for 
we  know  that  such  land  requires  no  rest.  He  taight  that  the 
ftotion  of  rest  was  a  b>gie  set  up  by  igaorance ;  that  perpetual 
cropping  is  rational  farming;,  which  must  prove  profitable  if  done 
intelligently  ;  that  towards  this  system  advancing  agriculture  itiust 
tend,  and  by  this  system— the  most  profitable  cultivation — the 
agricuHure  of  tha  future  will  be  characterised. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Never  were  the  resources  of  flockmastera  put  to  a  more  severe  test 
than  they  are  this  spring.  To  begin  with,  many  of  them  were  so  badly 
o5  for  f«x)d  that  heavy  purchases  have  been  made  for  several  weeks, 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  lambs  a  pcoportionate  additional 
outlay  was  unavoidable.  A  forward  spring  would  therefore  have 
been  a  great  boon,  but  present  prospects  give  promise  of  very  little 
food  upon  pastures  till  May.  Under  such  adverse  conditions  valu- 
able lessons  in  flock  mana^ment  may  be  had  at  (arms  where  there  is  a 
really  iutelligent  system  in  force.  We  have  in  our  rounds  of  late  seized 
every  opportunity  of  calling  atdifferent  farms  to  see  what  is  being  done,- 
to  compare  notes  with  our  friends,  and  certainly  to  pick  up  crumbs  of 
knowledge.  In  this  way  much  that  is  interesting  in  practice,  good  and 
bad,  comes  under  our  notice,  and  the  results  of  foresight  and  c?re,  or  the . 
reverse,  are  before  us.  On  one  very  large  farm,  where  the  practice  is 
easy-going  and  about  as  careless  as  it  can  well  be,  we  found  tne  flock  in 
sad  plight,  for  the  ewes  were  so  low  in  CQuditiou  that  thej  had  hardly 
enough  strength  to  bring  forth  the  lambs,  and  the  lambs  were  small  and 
weak.  The  mortality  among  both  sheep  and  lambs  was  considerable,  as 
many  as  fourteen  owes  having  been  lost  in  one  day.  Pleasant  indeed 
was  it  to  turn  from  so  sad  an  example  of  mismanagement  to  a  really 
well  cared  for  flock  of  some  301)  ewes.  Lambing  was  in  full  swing  under 
most  unfavourable  conditions  -  of  weather,  for  it  was  blowing  hard  from 
the  north-east,  with  the  thermomet<;r  a  little  below  freezing  point,  and 
snow  wa4  falling  so  fine  and  hard  as  to  be  almost  blinding  from  the 
forca  with  which  it  was  driven  before  the  bitter  wind.  Shelter  of  every 
kind  had  been  turned  to  account  for  the  sheep.  The  large  sheep-yard, 
with  Its  low  thatched  roof  shedding  running  right  round  it,  had  occu- 
pants In  every  crib.  Bams,  cart  ani  waggon  lodges,  were  all  filled  with 
sheep,  and  even  the  waggons  were  made  to  afford  shelter,  by  heaping 
straw  upon  them,  drawing  them  into  line,  and  putting  high  thatched 
hurdles  along  the  windward  side  of  them,  so  as  not  only  to  break  off  the 
wind  but  to  affonl  comfortable  quarters  beneath  the  waggons  for  lambs 
and  sheep.  Ample  supplies  of  cnaff,  roots,  and  corn  were  stored  close 
by;  the  ewes  were*8trf>ng,  healthy,  well-conditioned  animals,  and  the 
crop  of  lansbs  was  satisfactory.  Two  hnndred  and  fifty  of  the  ewes  had 
Umbed  in  a  fortnight,  so  that  the-  lambinir  would  only  practically 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  On  every  hand  we  saw  pleasing 
evidence  of  intelligence,  energy,  care,  and  thrift,  and  the  farmer  himself 
was  as  remarkable  as  bis  surroandingv,  as  he  walked  about  with  us  heed- 
less of  weather,  a  hale  sturdy  veteran  of  over  threescore  years  and  ten. 
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REMA.BKS. 

I8th.— Oenerally  bright  In  aft«rQO'>Ti.  htu  b  e  k  and  cold  throDffhoat. 

19<h.->Oil«i.  bleak,  aad  iiaiile».i.    SiUfa'.  »  •ovr'bvipin  aboac  8.P;<t  A^d  by^9  P.X.  tras 

hill  aM  tncb  decmaud  on>Uiuacd  tn  fAt>. 
fOtb.— *«tiow  early,  and  till  m  A.V..  the  depth  al  9  A.V.  being  8  inches;  dntl  alt  day. 
SUt. -Finis  b  Iffhtanil  pie  aanuand  mn  h  warmer. 
xxad.-Sieet  oluiwer  about  9  A.V, ;  wet  m.H-ulog;  dall'artenuMNi. 
S3  d.— t^e    from  1  a.m.  to 7  AM.,  and  Hliirhtly  ios(%t  in  the  moralog;  dark  wlthhiffU 

fotf  tro  u  10  A.M.  o  1  .30  AJf  ..aa«l  dull  and  damp  all  day:  -  .  ** 

S4tb.-Clo^d>  morolu^;  d^rk.  w  ih  hlirh  Um  I  orn  lrA.M.  t«*  11  A.1f ,  iMCM«lt«tlDg  ig^PK 
'  then  flue  and  brifthr. ;  ralfi  In  the  eventmr.and  flaklea^it^novr  at8.i0  P«M«  •  «. 

Ab  unMttled  wint  y  woek.   T^fm^ieratU'e  abont.aix  dngreee  bel6«r  the  aVcrjigB,  and 
four  degrees  be.o«r  thai  of  the  preceding  «reek.-0.  #.  STMONB. 
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CAJIELLIAS. 

"/^  ^* . 

CAMELLIAS  have  had  a  long  term  of  popu'aritj,  and  thongh  per- 
haps the  demand  for  colleotione  of  Tarietiss  has  decreased  eome- 
what  in  the  past  few  jrears  their  utility  is  stiJl  widely  recognised, 
-and  for  decorative  purposes  the  flowera  are  supplied  to  the  floriats 
;iind  markets  in  far  greater  uumbera  than  ever.  Hardwooded  plants 
liare  been  neglected  in  favonr  of  the  more  easUj  givwu  aof twooded 
plants  in  many  establishments  where  it  has  beoome  a  necessity  that 
«  large  annnal  sapplj  of  Aovere  be  uufailingly  produced,  but  there 
is  no  reason  vhy  Camelliaa  should,  be  included  amongst  the  un- 
■certain  phuits  to  be  avoided.  With  ordinary  attention  tbey  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  grow.  They  are  handsome  as  specimen  plants 
-whether  in  flower  or  not,  aa  the  glossy  rich  green  foliage  is  at  al] 
times  beautiful,  and  when  lu^e  well  established  healtby  specimens 
are  obtained  their  wai'like  symmetrical  flowers  can  be  cut  by 
hundreds  either  for  home  use  cr  for  sale.  There  is  a  steady  advance 
in  the  demand  for  Camellias,  and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of 
increaaed  attention. 

Befi)re  referring  to  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  glance  at  the  long  and  gradually  developed  hist«ry  of 
the  Camellia  in  cultivation  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some 
readers.  The  ilrst  published  description  of  Camellia  japonica  of 
-which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge  was  that  by  the  botanist 
Petiver,  which  appeared  in  1702  with  an  illustration  of  the  plant 
^under  the  name  of  Then  chinensja,  followed  by  Enmpfer's  de- 
scription ten  years  later.  These  notices  attracted  the  attention  of 
botanists  and  amateur  patrons  of  horticulture,  with  the  result  that 
the  plant  was  introduced  probably  both  to  the  Continent  and  this 
<»untry,  bat  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  The  single  red  Camellia 
is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Robert  James  Lord  Petre  before 
1739,  and  the  authority  for  this  statement  named  in  Alton's"  Hortua 
Eewensis  "  is  Edward's  "  Birds,"  where  it  aeems  to  be  mentioned  as 
Bosa  chinensis.  From  that  time  nntil  the  publication  of  Thun- 
tferg's  "  Flora  Japonica"  in  1784,  little  appeared  concerning  the 
<?amellia,  and  strangely  enough  it  is  not  indnded  in  Phillip 
Miller's  "Gardener's  Dictionary,"  though  it  was  subsequently 
published  in  Martyn's  edition.  Thunberg  describes  both  C. 
japonica  and  the  small-flowered  0.  Sasanqna  (which  is  figured), 
and  remarks  respecting  the  former  that  many  varieties  are  culti- 
vated in  Japan,  single  and  double,  white,  red,  and  different  colours. 
The  first  edition  of  Alton's  "  Hortus  Eewenaia  "  was  published  in 
1789,  and  0.  japonica  was  then  included  in  that  collection,  but  no 
varieties  are  named.  According  to  the  particulars  accompanying  a 
figure  of  the  Double  White  (alba  plena)  in  Andrew's  "  Botanists' 
Sepoeitory  "  in  1799,  this  fine  old  variety,  together  with  the  double 
striped,  was  imported  from  China  in  1793  by  Capt.  Connor  to  the 
garden  of  a  Mr.  T.  Slater,  and  when  the  figure  waS  taken  the 
best  plant  was  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  garden.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  at  the  time  named  Camellias  were  grown  in  a  hothouse, 
but  cultivators  soon  found  this  was  unsnited  to  the  plants,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  read  of  some  being  placed  ont  of  doors.  An  excellent 
fiower  is  represented  in  the  plate,  as  well  formed  and  full  as  the 
best  of  the  present  time .  A  good  iUuBtiation  was  also  given  in  the 
following  year  (1800)  of  the  Double  Striped,  in  1802  one  was 
published  of  the  Double  Bed,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Pres- 
ton of  Woodford  in  1794,  and  "  The  Botanical  Magarine  "  for  1796 
Ho.  i06.— Vol,  XVI..  Thibd  SxBiqp. 


(t.  42),  included  a  plate  of  the  Single  Red  Camellia,  the  fint  variety 
known  in  England. 

At  the  commencemoDt  of  fhe  nineteenlh  oentury  there  were 
thus  at  least  four  recognised  and  named  varieties  in  garden  cultiva- 
tion here,  but  though  Martyn's  edition  of  "  Miller's  Dictionary  ' 
was  published  in  1807  it  only  mentions  the  three  sptecies — japonica, 
Sasanqua,  and  oleifera — without  referring  to  the  varieties.  The 
second  edition  of  Aiton's  "Hortos  Kewensis"  (1812),  however, 
names  ten  varieties— the  Single  Red,  Semi-double  Red,  Middle- 
mist's  Red,  Myrtle-leaved  Bed,  Anemone-flowered  or  Waratah, 
Fceony- flowered.  Double- striped.  Blush,  Bnff,  and  Double  White. 
One  of  these — The  Blush — better  known  as  Iddy  Eume's  Blush 
("  Botanical  Register,"  t.  112),  was  introduced  in  1806,  and  named 
'u  honour  of  Lady  Amelia  Hume,  Wormleybory,  Herts,  and 
be-ame  a  great  favourite  in  all  the  early  collections  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
occasionally  seSn  now  in  old  gardens.  The  flower  is  somewhat 
star-shaped,  with  the  petals  overlapping  each  other  in  several  series 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  not  regularly  imbricated,  as  in  albk 
plena  for  example.  It  is  of  a  delioate  blush  tint,  distinct,  and 
pretty,  but  for  perfection  of  form  cannot  be  compared  with  tho 
more  recent  productions.  Anemoniflora  or  the  Waratah  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  same  year  as  the  last 
named,  and  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine "  (t.  1654) 
from  a  plant  at  Mr,  Griffins'  in  South  Lambeth.  This  also  is  a  very 
distinct  variety,  the  flowers  having  six  broad  gnard  petals  and  a 
dense  tufted  centre  of  small  petals  regularly  arranged  somewhat  in 
the  manner  termed  equitant  by  botanists,  and  the  colour  is  a  deep 
red.  Some  other  varieties  are  fonnd  in  collections  under  the  name 
of  the  Waiatah,  but  the  general  form  is  the  Mme,  the  colour 
differs  slightly,  and  the  outer  gnard  petals  are  more  evenly  filled  up. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Camellia,  a  little-known  slender-growing 
variety,  reached  Eew  in  1808,  and  C.  Sasanqua  in  1811.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  an  interesting  plant,  though  it  has  not  been  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  present  race  of  Camellias.  It  is  noted  and 
figured  in  Staunton's  account  of  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China, 
the  following  appearing  in  Stockdale's  edition  (1797):— "The 
petals  of  this  plant,  called  by  the  Chinese  Cha-whan,  or  Flower  of 
Tea,  from  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  likewise  because  the 
flowers  with  those  of  the  Arabian  Jessamine  are  sometimes  mixed 
amongst  the  Teas  in  order  to  increase  their  flavour.  Camellia 
Sasanqua,  which  grows  upon  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains,  is 
assiduously  cultivated.  It  bears  a  nut  from  which  is  expressed  an 
odihle  oil  equal  to  the  best  imported  from  Florence."  In  a  list  of 
flowers  used  for  imparting  fragrance  to  Teas,  published  many  years 
after  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  this  Camellia  is  not  mentioned,  and  it 
is  probable  that  others  of  a  more  suitable  character  had  been 
Bubetitnted.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  concluding  remarks 
of  the  quotation  given  seem  to  refer  to  Camellia  oleifera,  which  waa 
introduced  by  the  Macartney  Embassy,  but  subsequently  lost,  and 
re-introduced  by  Capt.  Nesbitt  in  1820. 

The  earliest  English-raised  seedlings  from  seed  ripened  in  this 
country  of  which  we  can  obtain  any  information  are  the  one  named 
Wiltoni,  that  is  said  to  have  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Knight  in  1814^ 
and  the  single  white  isised  at  Tooting  about  the  same  time  ;  but  as 
seeds  are  readily  produced  by  some  of  the  single  and  semi-double 
varieties,  other  horticulturists  may  have  succeeded  previously  to  the 
date  named.  Certainly  in  three  or  four  years  afterwards  at  least 
eight  named  seedlings  were  in  commerce  as  the  results  of  crossing 
the  introduced  varieties.  Returning  to  tho  chronology  of  the 
imported  varieties  we  find  that  in  1810  C.  maliflora,  a  slender 
growing  form  of  the  Sasanqua  type  with  double  pmk  flowers,  wu 
sent  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  garden,  Bromley,  Kent,  by  Capt.  Bawes,  who, 
by  the  way,  brought  from  China  at  the  same  time  Primula 
pnemtens,  now  such  an  important  garden  plant  under  the  name 
of  P.  sinensis.  According  to  another  aceonnt  the  Primula  was 
introduced  with  Camellia  reticulata  in  1820,  but  by  the  same 
Captain.  In  the  same  year,  however,  a  much  more  beautiful 
KO.  2062.— TOL.  LXSVIII,,  Cld  Seeieb. 
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Camellia  than  C.  maliflora  made  its  appearance  in  Mr.  Colville's 
Nm^ry,  Bang's  Road,  Chelsea — 1.«.,  the  Fringed  White  (japonica 
fimbriata).  This  handsome  variety  is  still  a  favourite  in  numbers 
of  gardens,  the  white  petals  being  evenly  and  finely  fringed.  The 
Yarious-flowered  Camellia  was  sent  to  Kew  about  the  same  time, 
but  it  is  not  known  who  introduced  fimbriata. 

Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham  at  Vauxhall  in  1818  and 
subsequent  years  endeavoured  systematically  to  improve  the  race 
of  cultivated  Camellias  by  crossing  and  the  selection  of  seedlings. 
In  1819  they  had  obtained  two  very  distinct  varieties  in  oorallina 
and  Chandleri,  both  of  which  still  retain  a  place  in  collections,  a 
sufficient  indication  of  their  merit.  Chandleri  resulted  from  a  cross 
between  the  Waratah  and  the  Double  Striped.  A  few  years  later 
the  same  firm  issued  their  *'  Camellia  Britannica,"  containing  eight 
coloured  plates  of  English-raised  seedlings  comprised,  in  addition 
to  the  two  named,  Aitonia,  Altheteflora,  insignis,  florida,  Anemoni- 
flora  alba,  and  Bosa-sinensis.  The  Vauxhall  nursery  was  then,  and 
for  many  years  subsequently,  famed  for  its  collection  of  Cimellias, 
and  very  much  of  the  public  attention  accorded  to  these  plants  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham  to  popularise 
them,  and  also  to  their  books,  but  especially  the  larger  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  work  issued  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Chandler  and  W.  B. 
Booth. 

It  has  been  already  incidentally  noted  that  a  single  white 
Camellia  was  raised  at  Tooting  by  Messrs.  Bollisson  &  Sons  in 
1814,  which,  owing  to  its  free  seeding  habit,  became  the  parent  of 
many  fine  double  and  coloured  varieties.  The  plant,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  remained  very  scarce  for  some  years,  as  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Flora  at  Brussels,  February  19th,  1825,  a  medal 
Qf  honour  was  awarded  to  M.  Vandermaelin  for  a  specimen  on 
account  of  its  rarity.  In  1824,  Mr.  Press,  gardener  to  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
Hornsey,  raised  a  number  of  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  this 
variety  and  the  semi-double  red,  several  of  which  became  great 
favourites.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Press's  Eclipse,  a 
double  white  with  pink  stripes,  that  for  a  number  of  years  held  a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  popular  Camellias. 

The  introduction  of  varieties  still  continued,  but  two  were  added 
in  1820  and  1823  respectively,  which  were  assigned  the  rank 
of  species — namely,  C.  reticulata  and  C.  Kissi,  both  very  distinct 
and  attractive.  C.  reticulata  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  C.  japonica 
but  less  bushy,  more  straggling  in  style,  with  long  tapering  dark 
green  leaves,  and  large  semi-double  rosy  crimson  flowers  varied 
with  a  darker  shade.  It  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Rawes  at  the 
time  named.  A  plant  flowered  in  1826,  and  it  was  figured  in  the 
'*  Botanical  Register  '*  of  the  following  year  (t.  1078).  A  double 
variety  of  this  wa3  sent  to  England  by  Fortune  a  long  time  after- 
wards, and  was  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine'*  in  1857 
(t.  4976)  from  a  specimen  at  Bank  Grove,  Kingston,  13  feet  high 
with  a  spread  of  16  feet,  from  which  2600  flower  buds  were  removed 
and  about  2000  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  free 
flowering  character,  and  the  original  plant  now  filling  a  frame  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden  at  Chiswick  annually  pro- 
duces an  enormous  number  of  flowers. 

The  fragrant  Camellia  Kissi  was  introduced  from  Nepal  in  1823 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brookes,  Balls  Pond,  and  it  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  a  distinct  race  of  fragrant  Camellias  might  have  been 
produced  by  its  aid.  If  any  experiments  were  undertaken  in  that 
direction  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  for  we 
find  no  records  of  any  varieties  so  produced.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  pleasantly  but  not  powerfully  fragrant.  C.  japonica 
imbricata  was  imported  for  the  London  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Parks  in  1824,  and  flowered  in  1827,  when  its  large 
handsome  effective  crimson  blooms  immediately  secured  it  a 
number  of  admirers,  and  has  insured  it  a  place  in  the  best  col 
lections  until  the  present  day.  Sweet*s  ^'Hortus  Britannicus" 
was  published  in  1826,  and  in  that  four  species  are  enumerated, 
twenty-seven  imported  varieties,  and  eight  English  seedlings.  In 
the  "  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions  "  for  1830,  Mr.  William 


Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S.,  Garden  Clerk  to  the  Society,  contributed  a. 
descriptive  list  of  the  Camellias  then  known,  naming  twenty-five 
varieties,  and  the  same  writer  furnished  the  descriptions  f oi-  the^ 
admirable  illustrations  of  Camellias  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  issued, 
between  1830  and  1832.  This  forms  a  valuable  work  in  one 
volume,  containing  forty  accurately  drawn  and  coloured  repre- 
sentations of  the  best  Camellias  known,  and  that  it  is  still  regarded 
as  a  creditable  production  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  copy 
was  recently  sold,  as  noted  on  page  242,  for  £4.  From  this  time 
the  advance  of  Camellias,  both  here,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  was  rapid  in  the  extreme,  and  to  illustrate  the  demand 
for  the  flowers  in  New  York,  London  published  a  letter,  dated 
January  10th,  1832,  which  stated  that  Pine  Apples  were  selling  for 
3d.  and  4d.  each,  while  expanding;  buds  of  Camellias  were  sold  at  a. 
dollar  each,  and  a  list  of  applicants  was  kept  who  were  supplied  in 
rotation  as  the  buds  expanded.  Florists  are  not  often  troubled 
much  in  this  way  now. 

Loudon's  "Hortus  Britannicus**  for  1830  enumerates  forty- 
seven  varieties  of  Camellia  japonica,  while  in  the  supplement  for 
1850  seventy-one  more  varieties  are  added,  no  less  than  sixty-three- 
being  seedlings,  a  good  indication  of  the  increasing  attention  they 
were  receiving.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Mr.  C.  M*Intosh 
of  Claremont  Gardens  estimated  about  200  varieties  were  grown  in 
England  in  1838,  and  states  that  M.  Parmentier  of  Enghien,. 
Belgium,  had  400  varieties.  Whether  these  statements  are  correct 
or  not,  I  have  a  catalogue  of  Camellias  issued  by  M.  Makoy  of 
Li^ge  before  the  year  mentioned  above,  in  which  290  varieties  are 
named,  ranging  from  2  to  100  francs  each,  plants  of  the  well  knowa 
C.  tricolor  bemg  priced  at  the  latter  amount.  From  this  time  we 
have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  continental  horticulturists  for  the 
new  varieties,  and  especially  to  cultivators  in  Italy,  where  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  Camellia* 
Scores  of  novelties  have  been  sent  thence  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  the  best  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  select  lists  issued  by 
English  nurserymen,  for  no  one  now  attempts  to  include  all  the 
varieties  known.  American  horticulturists  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  Camellia,  and  an  extremely  distinct  strong- 
growing  variety  named  Floyi  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  seedlings  raised  there,  dating  from  about  1820,  and  it  was 
included  in  Makoy*s  list  already  noted.  More  recently  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Hovey  for  several  handsome  varieties,  one 
of  which,  C.  H.  Hovey,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  formed  and 
brightest  coloured  Camellias  in  cultivation.  Belgium  has  obtained 
the  name  as  the  Camellia-growing  country^.,as  there  some  millions 
are  grown  every  year  to  meet  a  wide  European  demand,  consti- 
tuting, with  the  Azaleas,  a  large  portion  of  the  nursery  trade.. 
One  of  the  Belgian  nurserymen,  M.  Yerschaffelt,  also,  some  years- 
ago,  issued  the  finest  illustrated  monograph  of  Camellias  yet 
published.  It  is  entitled  "  Nouvelle  Iconographxe  des  Camellias,'* 
and  it  appeared  during  the  years  1848  to  1860  in  twelve  volumes, 
with  forty-eight  plates  each.  The  famous  variety  C.  Donckelaart 
(fig.  37)  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Yan  Siebold  from 
Japan  about  1833,  being  named  in  honour  of  M.  Donckelaar  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Louvain,  and  distributed  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy. 

In  Great  Britain  all  the  larger  nurserymen  devote  some  apace  to- 
Camellias  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams^, 
Upper  Holloway,  especially,  but  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  plant  for  many  years,  and  some 
notes  on  their  collection  will  be  found  on  page  280.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  raised  or  introduced 
only  fifteen  have  been  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  several  of  these  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  the 
best  now  obtainable,  but  may  be  worth  recording  in  connection 
with  these  historical  notes.  The  varieties  that  have  been  certifi- 
cated are  as  follows  : — Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi  (Yeitch),  March 
19th,  1862;  Napoleon  HE  (^Lee),  March  18th,  1863;  Filippo 
Parlatore  (Yeitch),  March  31st,  1863;  Reine  des  Beauts 
(Standish),  March  7th,  1865  \  and  reticulata  flore  pleno  from  the 
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same  exhibitor  and  on  the  same  date  ;  Amelia  Lechi  (Ball),  March 
20th,  1866;  Triomphe  de  Loddi  (Veitch),  April  3rd,  1866; 
Princess  Mary  (Salter),  April  17th,  1866  ;  Lavinia  Maggi  rosea 
<Biill),  April  16th,  1867  ;  Kelvingtoniana  (Baxter),  January  19th, 
1869;  La  Maestosa  (Ball),  February  16th,  1869;  Princess 
Alexandra  (Henderson),  April  16th,  1873  ;  C.  M.  Hovey  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Hovey  (Hovey),  March  25th,  1875  ;  and  Oommendatore 
Betti  (Williams),  March  24th,  1885. 

Though  BO  many  varieties  have  been  obtained  in  different  ways 
the  old  Double  White  still  remains  unsurpassed  in  symmetry  of 
^orm,  but  in  the  past  few  years  the  single  and  semi-double  varieties 
4iave  come  into  favour  as  being  lighter  and  more  suitable  for 
Arranging  with  other  flowers. — 0. 


VEGETABLES  t'OR  EXHIBITION. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

A  GOOD  dish  of  fine  succulent  heads  ought  to  be  a  strong  point 
in  eveiy  collection.  They  should  either  be  grown  well  or  not  at 
•aU,  as  it  is  very  certain  the  miserably  dry  heads  are  not  appreciated 
hj  either  a  judge  or  cook.  The  ground  for  them  ought  either  to 
2>e  enriched  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  Five  or  six  years  is  quite 
•long  enough  for  plants  to  be  grown  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  our 
<5a8e  a  large  space  is  given  up  to  them,  one  or  two  rows  being  rooted 
up  every  spring  and  as  many  new  rows  planted.  Old  plants  produce 
lieads  early  in  the  summer.  It  is  the  young  plants  that  usually 
j)roduce  the  finest  heads  late  in  July  and  during  August,  or  while 
"most  shows  are  held.  Towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April 
Ji  few  rooted  suckers  about  12  inches  long  may  be  placed  in  6-inch 
pots,  or  larger  if  need  be,  and  set  on  a  centle  hotbed  till  well  rooted, 
beinff  hardened  off  and  planted  out  before  they  become  seriously 
Toot-Dound;  they  will  be  the  first  to  produce  serviceable  heads. 
-Others  taken  off  the  old  plants  at  the  same  time  may  be  planted 
out  at  once  for  succcession.  Every  pains  should  be  taken  to  induce 
a  quick  and  strong  start.  The  Artichokes  ought  to  be  grouped  in 
threes,  the  groups  not  less  than  3  feet  apart  each  way,  being  firmly 
fixed  in  the  soil  as  deeply  as  possible  without  actually  burying  the 
heart  of  the  plants,  giving  water  when  needed  for  promoting  free 
^growth.  Before  hot,  and  may  be  dry  weather  sets  in,  the  ground 
•about  the^  plants  should  be  heavily  mulched  with  strawy  manure, 
and  occasional  thorough  soakings  of  water  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
:fonnation  of  fine  heads  for  exkibition.  Three  strong  growths  are 
always  ample  for  each  group  or  old  stool,  and  when  they  are  drawn 
from  for  propagating  purposes  the  three  strongest  and  best  placed 
suckers  should  be  reserved  and  all  the  rest  stripped  off.  At  the 
•same  time  remove  much  of  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
returning  this  after  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  has  been  applied. 
Those  that  have  been  long  on  the  ground  may  well  receive  a  soak- 
ing of  sewa^  or  liquid  manure  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

If  seedlmg  plants  could  be  relied  upon  to  come  true  to  name, 

these  would  be  found  to  produce  the  finest  heads.    Unfortunately 

it  often  happens  that  50  per  cent ,  or  even  a  greater  per-centage, 

«re  little  better  than  Cardoons,  producing  large  branching  flower 

stems  and  a  great  profusion  of   spiny  but  quite  useless  flower 

heads.    Those  with  plenty  of  garden  space,  however,  may  feel 

^disposed  to  raise  a  few  seedlings,  and  will  perhaps  be  rewarded  with 

•«a  few  fine  varieties.    The  seed  may  be  sown  early  in  April  in 

patches  3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  seedlings  eventually  thinned 

to  three  plants  in  each  instance.    Seedlings  raised  in  the  open  air 

arrive  at  a  bearing  stage  rather  late  in  the  season,  and  those  who 

want  them  early  should  sow  seed  in  a  pan  of  fine  soil  in  March  or 

April  in  gentle  heat,  and  treat  them  for  a  time  as  half-hardy  plants. 

The  Green  Globe  is  the  best,  being  superior  to  the  Purple  Globe. 

OELEBY. 

Unless  Celery  is  extra  well  grown  it  is  unwise  to  include  it  in  a 
^collection  of  vegetables  shown  either  in  July  or  August.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  any  quantity  of  grand 
"Celery  is  seen  at  all  the  shows,  one  of  the  most  successful  growers 
i)eing  Mr.  G.  H.  Copp,  gardener  at  Holnest  Park,  Sherborne.  To  Mr. 
Oopp  I  am  indebted  for  several  serviceable  hints  upon  growing 
"Celery  for  exhibition,  and  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  objection 
%o  being  made  public.  For  the  earliest  shows  a  vigorous-growing 
white  variety  should  be  grown,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that 
^Wright's  Grove  White  is  the  best.  The  seed  should  be  sown  late 
.in  JanuaiT  or  in  February,  thinly,  in  a  pan  or  pot,  and  set  or  plunged 
in  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
•they  should  be  pricked  off  thinly  in  a  pan  or  pans  of  good  fine  soU, 
and  set  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Being  properly  attended  to  they 
60on  become  sturdy  and  well  rooted,  and  ought  then  to  be  placed 
flingly  into  3-inch  pots  and  returned  to  the  shelf.    Before  they  are 


badly  root-bound  thev  must  be  shifted  into  9-inch  pots,  a  suitable 
compost  consisting  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal  propor- 
tions, a  good  spriiming  of  burnt  clay  or  soil  from  a  *'  smother  " 
being  added  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  All  this  can  be  done  in  an 
early  vinery,  and  here  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  Vines  shade 
them  too  heavily,  when  they  ought  to  be  taken  to  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house  to  harden  prior  to  being  set  in  the  open  air.  By  the  middle 
of  May  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  stand  in  the  j&ont  of  a  house. 

For  their  final  reception  select  a  sheltered  yet  open  place,  say 
about  8  feet  square.  This  will,  when  prepared,  hold  twenty-five 
plants,  which  number  will  in  most  cases  oe  ample  for  the  early 
shows.  At  each  comer  drive  in  a  short  stout  stake,  and  one  mid- 
way between  them,  to  these  being  nailed  a  strong  wide  board.  Next 
remove  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  of  the  inside  soU,  and  supply  a  com- 
post similar  to  that  in  which  the  plants  were  last  potted.  In  this  the 
Celery  should  be  planted  the  filrst  week  in  June,  being  disposed 
18  inches  apart  each  way.  They  ought  to  be  in  a  moist  state  at  the 
roots  when  planted,  and  should  nave  the  soil  trod  very  firmly  about 
them,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to  cause  the  growth  of  solid 
leafstalks,  looseness  of  the  root  run  being  liable  to  encourage  a 
"  pipy  "  or  hollow  growth.  From  first  to  last  Celery  ought  not  to 
suffer  by  want  of  water,  and  when  well  established  copious  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  should  be  given  aboui  twice  a  week.  When  grow- 
ing strongly  insert  a  stout  stake  to  each  plant,  and  tie  the  leaves 
lightly  to  these. 

The  blanching  is  the  next  consideration,  and  is  a  very  simple 
proceeding  compared  with  the  other  details.  About  five  weeks 
before  the  Celery  is  wanted  for  exhibition,  carefully  wrap  up  the 
stems  and  much  of  the  foliage  in  several  folds  of  brown  paper,  so 
as  to  effectually  exclude  the  light,  and  out  of  this  the  '*  sticKs"  turn 
in  a  perfectly  blanched  and  ^autif uUy  clean  condition.  For  the 
later  shows  Carter's  Incomparable  Crimson  and  Major  Clarke's 
Solid  Bed  are  very  suitable,  and  wonderfully  fine  samples  of  these 
and  other  red  Celeries  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  autumn 
hereabouts.  The  seed  may  be  sown  early  in  March,  and  the  seed- 
lings pricked  off  on  a  firm  shallow  bed  of  manure  placed  on  a  liard 
bottom,  or  exactly  as  the  bulk  of  Ce!ery  is  raised  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Transplant  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  manure  about  the 
roots.  They  may  well  be  grown  in  wide  trenches  prepared  as 
advised  for  the  earliest  and  given  the  same  room,  or  be  disposed 
12  inches  apart  in  a  single  trench.  The  other  details  are  mucn  the 
same  as  already  given,  the  blanching  also  being  carried  out  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Mr.  Copp  never  thinks  of  blanching  by  earthing, 
but  the  late  plants  are  enclosed  in  canvas,  and  bracken  or  dry  litter 
is  bailed  around  them  to  prevent  its  bein^  frozen.  The  fine 
Celery  exhibited  in  the  midlands  by  cottagers  is  usually  grown  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  only  just  deep  enough  to  render 
watering  an  easy  matter,  and  with  the  aid  of  soot  water,  sewiu^e 
and  occasional  sprinkings  of  salt,  wonderful  growth  is  made.  The 
blanching  is  always  done  with  brown  paper,  or  some  substitute  for 
it,  and  by  no  other  means  can  such  fine  clean  stalks  be  obtained. 
I  have  also  seen  very  good  Celery  grown  with  the  aid  of  5-inch 
draining  pipes.  These  are  placed  over  the  plants  early,  and  effect- 
ually exclude  the  soil  banked  up  around  them  from  reaching  the 
hearts,  worms  and  grubs  also  being  less  liable  to  disfigure  the  stalks. 

CARROTS. 
A  good  dish  of  Carrots,  although  not  exactly  indispensable  in 
a  limited  collection  of  vegetables,  is  yet  frequently  quite  a 
feature  in  them,  and  I  would  always  stage  them  ii  fairly  large,  of 
good  form,  richly  coloured,  and  clean.  Judging  from  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  sandy  peaty  soil 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  Surrey  just  suits  the  Carrot.  At  any 
rate  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  the  productions  of  Surrey  gardeners 
and  market,  growers.  By  ffood  culture,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
equal  them,  and  that  is  aU  that  is  needed.  It  is  the  heavy  clayey 
soils,  such  as  prevail  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  wnicn 
we  also  have  to  contend  with,  that  are  the  most  unsuitable  for 
Carrot  culture.  They  will  ffrow  strongly  enough  in  such  soils,  too 
much  so,  in  fact,  but  land  niat  binds  badly,  and  which  also  cracks 
in  aU  directions,  produces  more  wedge-shaped  ugly  roots  than  we 
care  to  lift  when  searching  for  a  good  disn  for  exhibition.  The 
land  ought  to  be  in  such  a  free- working  order  as  to  admit  of  roots 
being  drawn  from  it  in  almost  any  weather.  This  may  be  par- 
tially accomphshed  by  early  digging,  the  ground  being  then  well 
pulverised  oy  the  action  of  frosts,  wind,  sunshine,  and  rain. 
Supposing  the  ground  is  dug  late  in  the  autumn  in  February,  it 
may  well  receive  a  liberal  cGressing  of  any  fine  sandy  soil,  notably 
that  sifted  from  a  heap  of  old  potting  soil.  Add  to  this  a  heap  of 
burnt  garden  refuse,  leaf  soil,  and  spent  tan,  and  again  dig  over 
the  ground  for  further  pulverisation.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
seed-sowing,  fork  the  ground  so  as  to  well  mix  that  added  with  the 
now  finely  separated  surface  soil,  and  a  good  seed  bed  should  be 
the  result.    On  no  account  should  heavy  land  be  meddled  with  ia 
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wet  weather  :  better  by  far  delay  both  digging  and  seed-sowing  till 
more  favoural^le  wea+ber  is  experienced.  If  a  good  sized  plot,  or 
enough  ground  for  ail  the  Carrots  needed  on  the  place,  cannot  be 
prepared  in  the  manner  described,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  take 
extra  pains  with  enoujorh  for  a  few  long  or  several  short  rows.  Over- 
ncli,  or  manuie-  ick  land,  will  not  grow  good  Carrots,  these  also 
^mz  usually  infested  with  the  insects  most  injurious  to  the  crop. 
»ach  ground  may  frequeAtly  be  improved  by  bastard  trenching  or 
J?'^  -/^^"^'  the-shovellin  s  brought  up  and  weU  mixed  with 
tne  surface  correcting  this.  Trenching,  as  a  rule,  is  not  necessary 
lor  the  production  of  good  Carrots,  newly  trenched  land  fre- 
quently hajini?  a  tendency  to  grow  them  far  too  large.  Supposing 
ground  has  been  mnnured  and  trenched  for  Potatoes,  this 
would  leave  it  in  excellent  condition  for  Carrots.  Where  the 
maggot  )s  very  troubhsome,  wood  ashes  should  be  freely  dusted  in 
xne  toUs  when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  surface  dressings  of  soot  are 
not  thrown  away. 

For  the  ^rly  shows,  or  those  held  in  May,  June,  or  July,  I 
grefer  the  Nantes  Horn.  Veit-h's  Model,  ako  belonging  to  the 
^om  section,  is  also  fine  for  exhibition.  It  is  scarcely  so  long,  but 
JS  thicker  than  the  Nantes  Horn.  As  a  rule  the  best  roots  of  these 
will  be  obtained  from  the  beds  sown  on  slight  hotbeds  early  in  the 
year  and  for  a  time  covered  with  s^lass  These  may  be  drawn  from 
for  several  weeks,  a  few  being  left  thinly  over  the  bed  to  grow  to 
ineir  utmost,  and  very  handsome  and  richly  coloured  they  usually 
are.     Very  good  roots  of  these  varieties  may  be  grown  on  a  warm 

'r^'  J  .? ®  1"^®  ^^^  ^^^"^  «^«"1^  be  drawn  about  10  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  gradually  thinned  out  tiU  they  are  left  about 
b  inches  apart.  For  the  Auorust  and  later  shows  the  New  Inter- 
mediate or  Veitch's  Matchless  is  the  best,  this  being  a  decided 
improvement  m  every  way  on  the  old  James^  Intermediate.    The 

2f  *k  T  :  I  ^"^  ^^  *^®  ^^^S  Surrey,  should  anyone  prefer  this 
rortheJat^  shows,  ought  to  be  15  inches  apart,  and  the  thinning 
out  must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  rough  leaves. 
i?  inaUy  they  nmy  be  left  about  8  inches  asunder,  a  greater  space  only 
f5?^*TTT°^  ^^^.  production  of  coarse  roots.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
acw  that  I  consider  it  unwise  to  sow  the  late  varieties  before  the 
nrst  week  in  April,  and  that  a  summer  mulching  of  short  grass 
«  ?  the  mowmg  machine,  leaf  8oi^  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  fine  peat,  is 
preferable  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  waterings  given  in  dry 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

i.o^^'^"*^'^  ;lircctly  conti-adicting  his  previous  assertions,  Mr.  H.  Duukin 
haBunwittingly  supported  my  opposition  to  his  ideas  when  he  advises 
J^l  that  18  vaned  in  its  chemical  constituents  acconling  to  the  nature 

^Ul  ^^""^  ^}''^  '"  ^  "^^^^^  '^-^  E^^^tl^  ««'  ^^'^  «  he  till  onlv  have 
♦h!<^f^^^  ^  '^^  carefully  through  my  previous  article  he  will  find 
tnll^  L^  of  my  ai-gument  is  to  give  only  food  constituted  according 
fSi- i!  «  T  ^^u  t^  ^^^^ '  ^"*  y«"^  correspondent  seems  to  think  that 
this  18  a  well  nigh  hoixjless  ta^k,  as  he  says  "  A  knowledge  of  chemistrv 

^L^'^X^^l""  ^""  ^*"^"«  manures  which  are  likely  to  supply  the 
most  suitable  food,  yet  it  is  only  by  practical  exi)erience  and  close 
™^fT!l''?  7^  "^"^  ^'"^  ^"*  whether  these  anticiimtions  are  correct."  I 
3  nS^n  ^.^f  *r?  *i^  ""^  5'  ^^®  '^^"^  "  "^y  '"^  *h«  above  quotation, 
nf  Pv5n  t>  ^^'i^^^'^/^^r^r*  "undoubtedly,"  aslconsidera^owledgc; 
^i^Inoi  ^"''4?'®°^  ^^  chemistry  one  of  the  chief  items  of  eve?y 
gardeners  education;  and  as  to  "only  practical  eiperience  and  close 
Sn!fwu      V  7*^J  ^  consider  these  two  wonls  (experience  and  obscrva- 


tion)  the  whole  foundation' of  7Jc^fir^rtleXg,"wup/^  ""i^h^ps 

ugly  word  "  failure,"  for  is  it  not  through  failure  that 


with  the  rather 

continued  success  often  ensues  ? 

"  But  how  ani  I  to  find  out  the  chemical  constituents  of  plants  ?  "  some 
one  says,  or  m  other  woprfs, "  analyse  the  ashes  ?"  Possibly  a  difficulty  mav 

^7!i^^\^T^'^^'^  '^  r*  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  higher  branches 
of  chemistiy  to  perform  this  delicate  operation  successfully.    Still  there 

vI!.w*f?^f'I?^'T?^.''?**'°'''^  ^^®  necessary  information,  for  who  does  not 
l^Z  A  ^  P«tot«.oontainsmore  than  60  per  cent,  of  i)otash.  and  only 
about  4  per  cent  oflime,  ^hile  the  Cabbc^  contains  but  10  per  cent  of 

f^t^fA*""?  "^""^T  ^^  P®!:  ^^°*-  ^'  """«  ^  *°<^  *g*in»  the  GmirVine  con- 
tains  them  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Granted  that  these  are  undisputed 
facts,  cannot  they  be  used  to  considerable  advantage  in  the  preparation 

flZ^'^f'^K^''^-  Pl?.^^  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^"«t*"^^'  aTultivator  iVnorant  of 
these  facts  treats  his  Vines  to  a  course  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  some  other 
equally  heavy  arnmonia-laden  substance.  No  doubt  he  would  continue 
applying  it  until,  as  your  con-espondent  puts  it,  they  show  siffus  of 
becoming  gross  and  unfruitful,  when  if  he  were  made  aware  of  the  cause 
he  would  apply  some  other  kind  of  manure,  in  the  hoi>e  that  it  would 
coutain  "a  something"  the  plants  we«)  ik  need  of.  V Still  we  must 
thmk  charitably,  and  hooe  that  he  would  discover  his  error,  and  anplv 
at  once  manures  that  he  knew  for  certain  contained  a  lai-ge  per-ceutage 
of  potash  and  phosphates,  which  solidify  and  build  up  the  wtidy  tissue  • 
but  woul<l  It  not  be  better  practice  to  apply  the  solidifying  agents  in  the 
first  instance,  and  so  forestall  the  gross  and  unfruitful  state  ? 

r^L^  '''''^1"^^  ^"^  ,*^'v  ^  ?^*^''  *^^  *^^  ^"'^  difference  between  Mr. 
I>unkm  8  practice  and  what  I  advocate  is,  that  while  he  prefers  to  give 


the  plant  a  strong  stimulant  to  start  it,  and  then  waits  lor  develop- 
ments, afterwards  giving  it  various  compoumls  as  fancy  dictates,  I 
prefer  to  give  the  plant  its  food  in  as  complete  a  form  so  far  as  my 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  enables  me  to  do  so,  and  instead  of  in- 
ducing a  gross  unfruitful  growth  that  I  know  the  application  of  some 
compounds  will  cause,  I  prefer  rather  to  use  such  as  will  build  up  a 
serviceable  tissue  from  the  beginning. 

As  to  the  charf^e  of  inconsistency,  in  my  endeavours  to  be  brief  I 
inadvertently  omitted  a  saving  clause,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
must  admit  the  imputation.  What  I  should  have  said  was,  "That 
artificial  manures  if  properly  constituted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  species  of  plants  they  are  then  of  the  utmost  utility  to 
the  plant  grower." 

Again,  as  to  my  appearing  to  believe  that  membeis  ol  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  not  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  anlmat 
kingdom,  I  might  have  been  more  ex.  licit.  I  intended  the  sentence,. 
"  But  such  I  hold  is  not  altogether  the  case,"  should  refer  to  the  distaste 
arising  sometimes  from  other  causes  besides  a  long  coarse  of  the  same-- 
kind  of  food.  Still  I  hold  there  is  scvie  analogy  between  pJant  life  and 
animal  life,  and  this  is  what  I  affirm,  "That  if  the  manure  or  food 
applied  in  the  first  instance  is  a  properly  proportioned  combination  of 
the  elements  needed  for  the  plant*s  or  animal's  support  no  diminution  of 
its  vigour  will  ensue  even  after  a  protracted  application."  I  may  add 
that  I  believe  both  the  loss  of  appetite  in  plants  and  animals  is  caused 
by  unsuitable  variety,  an  excess  of  one  element  and  insiifficiency  oT 
another,  especially  so  in  the  latter,  where  food,  and  I  may  add  drink: 
also,  that,  to  use  your  correspondent's  words,  is  **  varied  in  its  chemicaF 
constituents,"  is  a  great  destroyer  of  appetite.  Though  change  of  foo<k 
undoubtedly  in  some  instances  improves  the  appetite,  on  homoeopathic 
lines,  I  suppose  that  like  cures  like,  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the? 
plainer  in  reason  both  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  is  treated 
the  sounder  will  be  the  constitution. 

As  to  Mr.  Dunkin's  idea  that  earths,  acids,  alkalies,  salts, ace.,  comine- 
into  contact  with  lime,  potash,  sods,  carbonic  acid,  or  ammonia,  and 
these  again  coming  into  contact  with  other  substances  unite  and  fomt 
an  altogether  different  coropoond,  I  should  certainly  agree  with  him. 
I  think   I  comprehend  his  meaning,  which  I  take  to  be  that  after- 
charging  the  soil  with  various  chemicals,  useful  and  otherwise,  the  soil 
gets  into  a  state  known  in  garden  parlance  as  sour,  white  the  corre- 
sponding state  in  an  animal   would   be  called  dyspefwical,  then  for 
the  soil  apply  an  agent   in  lime  to  disperse  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
cessive food.    However,  such  matters  as  renovating  old  kitchen  garden*, 
is  a  subject  by  itself  for  discussion,  though  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without 
giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  instead  of  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  which 
by  Mr.  Dunkin*8  own  showing  must  be  foUoweil  up  by  the  same  opera- 
tion that  has  partly  spoilt  the  soil— viz.,  heavy  fealing  witli  farmyards 
manure,  I  would  prefer  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  lisae,  and  with 
a  judicious  amount  of  trenching  I  should  hoi)e  to  make  use  of  a  large 

Eroportion  of  the  excessive  richness,  instead  of  dispersing  it  into  the  air 
y  means  of  heavy  liming. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  I  am  well  aware  of  its- 
rapid  action  on  vegetation,  but  as  I  said  in  my  previous  article,  if  these 
highly  stunulating  agents  are  not  backed  up  by  something  substantial,, 
the  plants  are  apt  to  become  debilitated  after  its  infloenoe  is  ezpoided,. 
and  I  do  not  for  one  moment  dispute  the  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Dun- 
kin  on  his  Erica  hyemalis.  I  have  at  several  times  had  chaige  of  plants 
bought  in  from  the  market  grower,  which  at  the  time  of  purchase  looked 
the  picture  of  health,  but  they  had  evidently  be^iu  treated  to  a  strong 
stimulant,  which  eventually  left  them  candidates  for  the  rubbish  heap^ 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  generally  prevalent  idea  inspecting  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  and  in  only  one  instance  do  I  know  of 

\*?«  ^'^  ^^^  *^^*  "*^®»  *'^*®  ^^°fif  ^^  *  8®"®*  o*  experiments  with 

different  kinds  of  manures,  including  bonemeal,  native  guano,  muriate: 
of  potash,  superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  on  different  portions  of  a 
pasture.  The  results  were  various,  bonemeal  giving  the  least,  and  the 
others  in  various  proportions  up  to  nitrate  of  soda,  which  gave  effect 
first,  and  the  rather  strange  part,  this  portion  of  the  field  showed  im- 
provement for  the  longer  period  than  did  any  other  part.  Possibly  as- 
Mr.  Dunkin  is  an  advocate  for  nitrate  of  soda  he  may  throw  some  light 
on  to  this  rather  peculiar  case.  I  have  some  ideas  as  to  the  cause,  but 
will  defer  them  for  a  time.— M.  Coombb,  Ashtom  dmrt  GardcM^ 
Bristol. 


This  subject  merite  the  attention  it  has  lately  received  in  these 
pages.  Cultivators  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  readily  procure  . 
quantities  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  at  all  times  are  fortunate,  but 
J^e  majority  of  garden  owners,  especially  amateurs,  are  seldom  so 
favoured.  I  know  many  parts  where  natural  manures  cani)ot  be  bought 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  all  sorU  of  schemes  are  started  to  find 
fertilisers.  Some  of  these  may  be  useful,  but  most  of  them  if  not  hurtful 
are  next  to  worthless ;  and  better  results  would  be  secured  by  using- 
1  cwt.  of  good  artificial  manure  than  half  a  ton,  or  indeed  a  ton,  of  all 
sorts  of  rubbish.  I  approve  of  converting  all  ki»ls  of  refuse  into 
manure,  but  I  cannot  recommend  much  of  it  as  a  full  substitute  for 
stable  manure.  Many  small  gardens  are  well  cultivated,  and  those  wha 
use  most  manure  have  the  best  produce  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  heard  many 

?  J  1^5  ^^  ^^^  "*"^^  °^  ^^®  manure  they  bought  at  3s.  6d.  per  cart- 
load did  little  or  no  good  excepting  to  assist  in  opening  the  soil,  and  the 
best  growers  now  employ  artificials.  Really  ^od  artificial  manures^ 
such  as  are  advertised,  contain  the  very  essence  of  plant  life,  and  surely 
it  is  better  to  feed  vegetation  with  that  which  it  uses  freely  and  to 
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advantage  tluin  to  submit  it  to  materials  which  it  can  barely  exist  on,  or 
«e  abeolirtely  injurious  to  the  roots  or  branches.  Here  we  have  the 
<3ommand  of  a  good  cattle  yard  for  making,  but  for  all  that  we  buy 
many  hmadredweighta  of  artificial  manure  annually,  as  it  is  easily 
*PP"^  and  excellent  in  its  results.  Artificial  manures  are  admirably 
adapted  for  vse  by  amateurs,  as  they  can  be  conveniently  stored  away  in 
5  *™!^  space.  Plants  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  may  be  surface 
pressed  with  them  without  interfering  with  the  enioyment  of  the 
•flowers,  and  when  converted  into  liquid  manure  a  lady  may  apply  them. 
They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  three  ways :  first  as  liquid,  second 
«s  a  surface-dressing,  and  third  mixed  amongst  the  soil  used  for  potting 
or  sowing  or  planting  in,  and  if  properly  applied  they  will  prove  highly 
remunerative  and  satisfactory.— J.  M. 


THE  OBCHAED  HOUSE. 

tA'lectnre  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  i\  e  Itth  Inot..  by  T.  Francis  Bverg,  Knq.] 

{Contin\tedfrom  page  257,') 

Fob  gardens  where  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  24  feet  span 
Ihe  14  feet  will  be  fonnd  very  productive  and  manageable.    It  will  hold 
two  row«  on  each  side,  and  these  should  be  half -standards  and  bushes. 
There  will  be  the  same  convenience  for  sheltering  trees  until  the  summer, 
:and  in  every  respect,  except  In  size,  the  houses  are  the  same  in  manage- 
ment.   There  remains  now  to  be  considered  the  third  form,  which  I  am 
£af  raid  has  caused  more  disappointment  than  any  other,  and  this  because 
of  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  obvious  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
-erected.    Walled  gardens  are  plentiful  enough,  but  crops  of  fruit  from 
*hem  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  the  often  disappointed  owner  of  such  a 
wall,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Orchard  House,"  had  a  solu- 
4iion  of  the  problem  suddenly  presented  to  him.    What  can  be  so  easy 
AS  fixing  rafters  against  a  wall  and  covering  it  with  glass  1    There  is  the 
front  protection  and  the  back  wall,  and  the  thing  is  done.  It  looks  easy, 
^nd  the  house  when  finished  is  bright  and  pleasant.    A  very  slight  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  outside  raises  the  interior  to  an  early  summer 
tieat,  and  ft  is  a  very  agreeable  lounge.    Unfortunately,  these  hopes 
were  often  fallacious.    The  builder  had  forgotten  the  main  point  of  the 
•orchard  house — viz.,  thorough  ventilation.    The  angle  formed  at  the 
t»se  of  the  back  wall  and  the  area  of  the  floor  never  secured  or  proviiled 
,-a  complete  circulation,  consequently  the  air  became  stagnant,  and  the 
insect  pests  of  all  glass  houses  soon  showed  their  ill-omened  presence, 
*his  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  system,  as  lean-to  houses  were  so 
simple,  with  boarded  sides  and  backs  the  ventilation  of  course  could  be 
amply  provided  for,  b'»t  people  were  often  unwilling  to  break  holes  into 
t>riek  walls.    This  diflSculty  is  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  easily  removsd,  by 
^he  very  simple  plan  of  conveying  air  from  the  outside  through  6-inch 
iglazed  drain  pipes  with  open  sockets  at  intervals  of  6  feet.    I  was  led  to 
.adopt  this  plan  by  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  the  basement  of  a  lean-to 
lionse,  the  experiment  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  possesses  the  great 
tneritof  economy.    The  drain  pipes  are  not  dear,  and  can  be  laid  by  any 
labourer  at  the  trifling  cost  of  excavation,  no  cement  being  required, 
«  slab  of  slate  or  board  will  close  the  outer  ventilator,  and  all  ingress 
•of  air  is  at  once  stopped,  the  great  convenience  of  ventilating  thoroughly 
«n  windy  weather  will  be  soon  appreciated  by  those  who  try  this  system. 
'The  lean-to  orchard  house  14  feet  wide  will  take  four  rows  of  trees,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  path,  the  trees  on  the  back  row  may  be 
pyramids  or  half -standards,  .hs  there  will  be  ample  head  room.    It  must 
fee  understood  that  in  all  these  orchaid  hooses  the  floors  must  not  be 
f>aved,  concreted,  or  flagged.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  be  free  for  evaporation,  the  paths  being  gravelled.    There  is  one 
■very  important  point  in  the  construction  of  orchard  houses,  and  that 
i.%  the  supply  of  water,  this  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  unless  it 
<5an  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  money 
an  building,  as  the  work  would  be  hopeless. 

The  question  of  soil  must  be  considered  very  carefully  by  the 
xorchard-house  cultivator,  as  upon  the  quality  which  he  uses  will  depend 
-all,  or  much  of  his  success.    I  think  that  I  must  consider  myself  for- 
tunate that  I  have  a  soil  in  which  the  Peach  fruits  admirably,  and  this 
is  a  calcareous  loam.    Where  it  can  be  obtained  there  is  nothing  better. 
I  prepare  this  for  potting  by  throwing  it  in  a  ridge  about .  nine  months 
before  using,  mixing  at  the  time  of  ridging  about  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  good  stable  manure,  and  about  a  month  before  potting  this  soil 
«hould  be  placed  in  a  dry  shed,  another  third  of  well  decayed  manure 
t>eing  again  mixed  with  it.    If  the  soil  is  very  tenacious,  calcareous  sand 
is  an  excellent  material  to  use,  for  lessening  this  defect.    The  soil  being 
prepared,  the  next  operation  is  the  potting,  and  thi^  again,  althou/h  ap- 
parently a  very  simple  operation,  requires  some  experience.     My  men, 
who  are  strong  and  hearty,  and  capable  of  hard  hitting,  ram  the  soil 
round  the  roots  and  in  the  pot  with  an  instrument  similar  in  size  and 
weight  to  a  policeman's  truncheon,  with  all  the  vigour  which  a  man 
-can  use  when  he  has  to  work  all  day.    One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
failure  in  the  early  days  of  the  orchard  house,  was  the  tendency  to  avoid 
this  hard  ramming  on  the  supposition  that  the  roots  would  not  push 
their  way  through  the  soil,  a  notion  completely  erroneous. 

The  pots  to  be  used  for  orchard  house  trees  are  by  no  means  toys,  being 
from  11  inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of 
the  tree.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided,  otherwise  the  soil  will  be  sour  ; 
some  large  pieces  of  broken  pots  must  therefore  be  placed  at  the  bottom, 
the  tree  should  not  be  tf)o  deeply  pottefl,  the  upper  roots  being  level 
with  the  rim.  Yoang  roots  will  alvrays  rise  to  the  surface  to  feed,  and 
'Vrill  range  round  the  aide  of  the  pot,  showing  the  extraordinary  attrac- 


tion caused  by  the  warm  air  of  the  house.  Before  I  leave  the  subject  I 
may  here  give  the  materials  used  for  surface  dressing,  another  impor- 
tant feature  of  pot  culture.  From  long  experieoce  I  have  found  the 
most  efficient  top-dressing,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  hor^e  manure  free 
from  straw,  two-thirds,  kiln  du«»t  (not  the  malt  combings)  one-third, 
spread  this  in  a  bed  about  6  or  9  inches  deep  and  saturate  it  with  cesspool 
water,  use  it  the  day  after  mixing.  This  mixture,  if  repeated  during  the 
summer  will  be  found  in  the  autumn  as  full  of  small  roots  as  a  peat  bed. 
In  addition  to  this  surface  dressing,  trees  that  are  bearing  a  full  crop 
should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure  from  a  tank  as  close  to  the  houise 
as  possible,  this  tank  being  supplied  with  a  bag  of  soot  for  soaking,  some 
rusty  iron,  and  horse  manure  without  straw  renewed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals ;  the  necessity  of  frequently  supplying  food  by  surface  dressing  and 
liquid  manure  is  e/ident,  the  property  of  water  being  to  carry  off  the  sal's 
necessary  for  the  trees.  While  treating  of  water  1  may  as  well  refer  to 
the  very  important  subject  ^of  giving  water  to  the  trees,  and  common 
sense  will  suggest  the  mode  of  action.  There  is  no  dew  and  no  water 
from  the  sky,  and  the  syringe  must  therefore  supply  the  deficiency.  Th's 
should  be  done  morning  and  evening  while  the  trees  are  in  full  growth. 
Trees  out  of  doors,  whether  in  bloom  or  not,  are  visite*!  by  showers 
during  the  spring,  and  are  not  harmed  by  the  heavy  drenchings  they 
occasionally  endure,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  treatment  will  injure  them  under  glass.  August  and  September 
are  usually  dry  months,  and  this  will  indicate  the  tr  atment.  The  rr>-»i-^ 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  dry,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  U\  a 
puddle. 

Another  important  branch  of  orchard  house  culture  is  the  prunin", 
and  this  must  be  governed  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  tree.  1 »; 
healthy  and  well  grown,  a  tree  that  will  ripen  from  four  to  five  do7.?n 
fruit  will  produce  blossoms  enough  for  ten  times  this  quantity.  Wl'i  n 
pruning  in  winter  this  must  lie  carefully  borne  in  mind  and  the  shooij* 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  limit,  care  being  taken  to  prnne  always  \o  a 
triple  or  a  leaf  bud,  which  will  provide  the  fruiting  branch  of  the  ensuing 
year.  Many  varjpties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  apt  to  produce 
long,  unfruitful  shoots,  as  there  are  sorts  of  equal  quality  which 
will  give  fruit  spurs  in  abundance.  I  should  advise  the  cultivator  to 
grow  these  and  avoid  the  others  ;  this  is  a  point  which  will  be  soon 
understood  by  those  who  have  the  manasrcment  of  an  extensive  orchn-l 
house,  and  the  study  of  these  variations  wiM  soon  become  very  interestin ■^ 
The  individuality  of  my  trees  is  of  real  interest  to  the  manager,  and  t\\**- 
knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  is  of  great  value  to  the  grower  f  r 
market,  as  the  sorts  which  furnish  abundant  fruit  spurs  and  wood  buHs 
re-^Mire  leas  room  than  the  stragglers  ;  unrler  the  limited  spate  of  gla^s 
every  inch  of  room  is  valuable.  Pinching  or  nipping,  a  very  oM 
and  necessary  practice,  must  be  done  while  the  shoots  are  tender,  the 
first,  which  is  the  most  important,  being  performed  at  the  fifth  or 
seventh  leaf  from  the  base  of  the  shoot ;  this  is  generally  practicable 
early  in  May,  and  must  be  pursued  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month  during  the  early  summer,  the  object  being  to  equalise  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  my  remarks  to  the  cultivation  of  Teaches 
and  Nectarines  only,  but  our  climate  is  not  more  liberal  in  the  continuous 
production  of  other  fruits.  The  Apricot  perhaps  is  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  any  other  except  in  certain  districts  in  England,  where,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  rigidly  drawn  and  ceases  with  the 
absence  of  lime  In  the  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the  dry  and  cold  climate 
of  Armenia,  hence  the  name  ^'  Armeniaca,'*  although  the  cold  of  tuis 
country  is  severe  and  enduring  in  winter,  the  summers  are  very  hot,  and 
this  knowledge  must  guide  the  treatment  under  glass.  If  placed  in  the 
same  house  with  Peaches  the  Apricot  must  have  a  special  compartment 
which  can  be  ventilated  freely  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  show  signs 
of  developing  their  buds  (is  a  rule  they  are  easily  excited),  and  then 
air  must  be  freely  given.  In  the  soil  an  extra  dose  of  lime  must  be 
added,  and  as  boqu  as  they  are  in  flower  give  air  day  and  night,  except 
of  course  during  severe  frost.  The  season  of  fruit  may  be  much  pro- 
longed by  placing  them  out  of  doors.  As  with  Peaches  the  harder  the 
soil  the  better  tr'e  Apricot  flourishes,  and  although  the  remar*!:  may  be 
made  that  these  fruits  are  grafted  on  the  Plum  stock,  which  will  grow 
in  loose  garden  soils,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  singularly  hard  and  solid  stones  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  is  com- 
pleted by  the  tree,  the  stock  being  merely  the  vehicle. 

The  next  fruic  of  all  othars  which  requires  glass  is  the  Cherry,  a 
native  of  a  much  warmer  climax  e  than  either  the  Peach  or  Nectarine. 
My  Cherry  house,  which  has  existed  for  some  twenty- five  years,  is  a 
span-roof,  60  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  and  1  may  say  affords  even 
greater  p'easure  than  the  Peach  house.  It  is  not  heated  in  any  way,  but 
the  Early  Rivers  Cherry  begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  for  three  months  from  this  time  I  am  never  without  ripe  Cherries. 
The  protection  from  birds,  and  from  the  heavy  summer  rains  which 
often  spoil  the  finest  crop,  allows  a  development  of  flavour  and  size 
which  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  also  permits  the  retention  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tree  long  after  the  time  of  ripening.  The  CheiTy  will  hang  like 
the  Grape,  for  weeks  without  any  loss  of  flavour  or  api>earance.  In  all 
respects  the  cultivation  is  the  same  as  the  Peach,  except  that  the  ripe 
fruit  will  not  bear  the  syringe. 

The  Plum  comes  next  in  order  of  orchard  house  fruit,  and  though 
comparatively  hardy,  the  finer  kinds  are  well  worth  culture  under  glass, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  to  retain  them  in  the  house  after  they  have 
set  their  fruit  and  are  in  no  danger  from  spring  frost.  To  those  who 
care  to  afford  the  expense  a  wire  house  like  an  aviary  should  be  con- 
structed to  receive  the  trees  destined  for  the  open  air.    This  will  keep 
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bfrfg  frcm  injuring  the  fruit  and  will  be  very  uBCful  in  retarding 
PeaclieB,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  althongb  Plams  and  Tear*  are,  of 
couree,  the  principal  fruita  to  place  in  it.  Tbeee  ihould  be  plangwi  in  a 
border  sptcialiy  prepared  (or  tbew,  tbe  pots  being  covered  with  light 
tnanare  and  watered  occasionally  with  liquid  nmnare.  The  trees  would 
pay  for  the  protection,  aa  they  will  never  cease  to  bear, 
(To  be  oontinned.) 


BULBS  IN  HOLLAND, 
A  DECBUBEB  SHOW. 
Ahobo  the  many  varieties  of  bulbous  plants  coltiTated  in  Holland 
duriDR  recent  Tears  so  much  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  those 
which  may  be  forced  very  early  as  might  havo  been  desirablp.  The  aim 
ba«  always  been  to  have  large  flowers,  and  Iboee  are  not  always  found 
UBong  the  earliest.  For  many  purposes,  however,  early  flowers  arc 
wanted,  and  there  is  now  a  tendency  among  growers  to  give  more 
attention  to  them  than  before.  In  January  last  a  show  of  flowering 
Hyacinths  and  Talips  wa«  held  in  OTcrveen,  near  Haarleta,  which 
■ncceeded  fairly  well.  At  tbe  general  meeting  of  the  General  Royal 
Union  for  the  cultivation  of  flower  roots,  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at 
Haarlem,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  show  of  flowering  bulbous  and 
tuberoua-rooted  planU  on  December  24th,  2rith,  and  2eth,  18S8.  The 
previous  progratume,  which  was  discuased  and  enlarged  at  tbe  said 
general  meeting,  contains  forty  clawrs— vix.,  tor  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
in  pota  or  glasses,  for  Crocus,  Narcisaas,  Amaryllis,  Orchids,  Anthuriums, 
Cyclamena.  and  for  miscellaneous  bulbs  and  tubers  for  the  open  ground, 
as  well  as  for  glass  houses,  noveltiea  included.  As  tbis  exhibition  is 
principally  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  for  studv,  there 
will  he  no  medals  or  money  prises  given,  but  certlflcates  of  the  first, 
Bscond,  and  third  class.  By  this  Exhibition  the  varieties  flt  for  early 
forcing,  not  suSlciently  known  at  present,  can  be  put  in  advance 
and  in  conieqnence  become  more  appreciated  ly  grower*. 

THE  TBADE  IN  CUT  FLOWERS. 

In  July  last  year  communications  appeared  In  your  Journal  on  this 
subject.  Tbe  General  Boyal  Union  for  the  Cultivation  of  Flower  Roots 
at  Haarlem  have  resolved  to  do  everything  posaible  to  atop  the  sale  ot 
cat  flowers,  conaidcred  so  very  Injurious  to  the  bulb  trade,  and  the  reso- 
lutions for  this  purpose  were  adopted  at  theslity-eighth  general  meeting 
of  the  Society,  which  took  place  on  January  30tb  last,  and  were  confirmed 
at  the  sixty-ninth  general  meeting,  held  on  the  2Sth  nit.  The  results 
communicated  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  showed  that  2081  bnlb- 
growers  and  tradesmen  had  signed  the  declaiatioD  not  to  sell  any  cut 
floweraof  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Naiciisns,  Ranuncnlua,  and  Anemones  for 
trade,  and  not  t4>  deal  with  those  who  sell  such  flowers,  or  who  refuse  to 
sign  such  declaration.  The  number  of  such  siynatures  increases  daily. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  only  107  names  on  the  list  of  those  who 
refuKd  to  algn,  and  there  is  every  probabQity  that  this  number  will 
yet  decrease.    Front  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  measure* 


JUDGING  FRUIT  BY  APPEARANCE. 
StrRELY  Mr.  Ward  is  misUken  In  saving  that  yon  can  judge  of  the 
quality  of  known  varieties  of  Apples  anif  Pears  by  ^ght  alone.  My  own 
experience  tells  me  that  many  well  known  varieties  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  may  be  of  first  rate  quality  or  perfectly  one^table,  or  anything 
between  tbe  two,  withont  there  being  the  slightest  apparent  difteieuce 
whatever  between  them.  To  name  one  Instance,  Beurr^  Bosc  grown 
bere  on  a  wall  sometimet  ripens  and  Is  of  fine  quality,  and  sometimes  is 
fit  only  for  stewing,  is  never  the  same  two  seasons  t<^ther  in  fact ;  yet 
it  is  aJways  equally  fine  and  well  grown  to  look  at.  The  same  thing 
Is  more  or  less  true  of  sll  other  fruits.  There  is  no  such  thing 
■s  perfect  uniformity  in  qnallty  even  in  Grapes,  althoagh  they  may 
oome  near  it.  Bo  that  if  the  object  of  judging  fruit  at  shows  be  to  pro- 
mote quality  in  frnlt  and  not  sham  and  show,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done  without  tasting  fruits ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  even 
then  it  is  a  most  imperfect  test  of  real  merit,  which  can  only  (at  least  In 
the  cate  of  Apples  and  Pears)  be  found  out  by  tasting  them  every  two 
or  three  days  during  the  whole  time  that  they  are  in  aeoaon.— C.  W. 

STB  ICELAND,  HUdeniy, 

NEWTON'S  PATENT  GLAZING. 

IH  the  Ji'vrnal  o/  Ilortirvlttin;  Uarch  I5th,  page  224, 1  was  very 
pleaded  to  see  the  remarks  by  Hr.  0.  II.  Allia  on  Newtou'a  |  atcnt  ayatem 
of  glaiing.  We  have  a  house  33  feet  by  12  feet,  apan-roofed,  with 
partition  erecte'!  by  Mr,  E.  Newton,  and  I  have  acen  none  to  equal  it 
lor  lightness  and  atrcngth.  The  heavy  tains  ami  wind  of  late  have 
given  it  a  very  fair  lest,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  been  aeen  to  come 
through  owing  to  the  small  gutter  in  the  galvanised  iron  sashbara. 
Neither  can  any<lraught  be  dctecteil,  which  I  have  proveii  when  the 
wind  almost  blew  a  hurricane.  The  temperature  in  all  that  can  be 
tlesiml ;  for  instance,  on  March  21at,  at  9.30  P.M.,  the  temperatom  out- 
side was  6°  below  freeeing,  and  inside  without  any  artificial  beat  it  was 
3°  above  freezing.— Hen Hy  Shoebbidue,  jdk..  The  Limn  Qardem, 
CarMlton,  Surnij. 


TAHKS  IH  ORCHID  HOU3E3. 

It  wu  mentioned  reoentlT  in  some  notes  respecting  Mr.  B.  H. 
Ueaaores'  collection  of  Orchids  at  Strwtham  that  nnmeroiu  "udc"' 
tanks  were  employed  for  retuning  the  rainfall.  Ur.  Meunres 
states  that  they  are  nearly  all  galvanised  iron  and  that  he  baa  & 
decided  objection  to  eIdo  tanks.  Upon  sererat  ooossiooa  when  the 
water  fromanold  zinc  tank  had  been  supplied  to  the  Orchids  in  ot]« 
of  the  honaes,  the  foliage  soon  assnnied  an  nnfaealtby  appearance, 
especially  the  more  delicate,  snch  aa  Phalsnopsii,  bot  they  qoiokly 
recovered  when  water  from  other  tanks  wM  given  to  them.  It  was. 
careftillv  tested,  and  the  evidehoe  vras  so  oonolosiTe  against  the 
line  tank  that  the  water  it  contains  is  never  supplied  direct  to  tha 
plant. — C. 

SALES  B7  AUCnON. 

AuATEURS  in  London  probably  do  not  require  a  word  of  warning- 
respecting  tbe  auction  sales  of  Orchids,  but  there  may  be  others 
who  like  myself  are  unversed  in  the  peculiarities  of  this  bosinesa. 
and  to  whom  the  following  note  may  be  naef nl.  I  recently  visited 
an  auction  room  with  a  friend  who  had  a  somewhat  valnable  Orchid 
for  sale,  and  for  which  a  substantial  sum  was  expected.  Tbe  biddinf 
appesjed  to  be  brisk,  and  the  amount  offered  rapidly  rose  to  £12, 
and  by  the  time  the  anctioneer  had  made  a  few  remarks  reapeoting 
what  a  bargain  it  was  at  the  price  the  bidding  had  reached  £16, 
at  which  price  it  was  knocked  down.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
turned  to  congratobte  my  friend  upon  the  good  price  obtained,, 
when  be  informed  tne  the  plant  was  unsold,  and  that  there  were  no 
bids  above  £10.  Quer^,  how  was  the  amount  raised  to  £16  ?  Did 
the  auctioneer  bid  or  did  he  imagine  that  others  did  ?  Whafever 
the  canse,  the  result  was  mislead ing.^AN  Orchid  Ahateur. 


VANILLA. 

Trb  following  Interesting  particnlars  concerning  the  cultivation  aitiT 
fertilisation  of  the  Vanilla  are  extracted  from  the  "  Kew  Bnlletln  "  for 
March.  The  lilustration  (fig.  3A)  Is  also  from  the  same  publication^ 
Mr.  Thiseltou  Dyer  having  obliged  ns  with  the  nse  of  tbe  Uock, 

The  cultivation  of  Vanilla  has  been  attempted  In  numeiOQ» 
tropical  Colonies,  but,  with  the  sole  exc^ition  of  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  an  Important  position  la- 
any  British  Colony.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  ctrcumttancee.  In  some 
Colonies  the  climate  may  be  nnsuited  to  tbe  snocesshil  growth  of  the 
plant,  owing  to  seasons  of  extreme  severity  in  droughts  or  heavy  rains. 
In  others  the  soil  may  be  too  retentive.  In  moat  of  them,  the  need 
which  exists  for  artiflcially  fertilising  the  flowers  of  Vanilla,  and  the 
care  necessary  to  properly  cure  the  poda,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
retard  the  cultivation.  There  are,  however,  no  valid  reasons  why  the 
cultivation  of  Vanilla  in  certain  portions  at  least  of  tbe  West  Indian 
Colonies,  of  British  Honduras,  ot  tbe  West  African  Settlements,  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  should  not  be  Bucoessfnllj; 
punned.  With  that  view,  nlants  of  Manilla  have  been  forwarded  from. 
Kew  to  certain  Colonies  where  they  did  not  previously  exist,  and  it  Is 
proposed  now  to  give  very  brUfiy  tbe  chief  points  bearing  npon  the 
mduatry. 

The  VanilU  plant  is  an  Orchid  of  climbicg  habit,  of  which  there  arfr 
probably  several  species  under  cultivation.  The  more  common  plant 
appears  to  be  Vanilla  planifolla,  .JsJr.  (V.  clavicnlata,  Sw.').  Other- 
apeciea  under  cultivation  are  T.  aromatic*,  Suy.  and  V.  grandlflora,. 
Eieh.  The  Botany  of  tbe  plants  yielding  Vanilla  requires  to  be 
carefully  Investigated.  The  specimens  In  tbe  Kew  herbarium  In  their 
present  state  throw  little  light  on  the  subject  Hence,  a  good  s^e» 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  plants  'yielding  Vanilla,  carefully  dried 
or  preserved  in  spirit,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collections. 

It  appean  that  Selenipedlum  Chica,  Rekb,  /.  (Xenia  Orchidacear 
vol.  i.,  p.  3,  t  2)  yields  vanUIa  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  ts^ 
described  by  Seeman  ("  Botany  of  Herald,"'  p.  215),  as  follows  : — 

"  Tbe  fruit  of  this  plant  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  aromatic  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  [hnama],  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  for 
which  real  Vanilla  ia  commonly  used.  It  is  termed  '  Vanilla  Chica,'  or 
'  Little  Vanilla,'  because  its  fruit  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  any 
of  the  genus  VanilU  found  in  the  lathmua." 

Cultiratian. — As  re^rds  starting  a  Vanilla  plantation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plants,  being  climbets,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  support  of  some  kind,  and  generally,  for  this, 
purpose,  rough-barked  trees,  trellis-work,  stone  piiUis,  or  stone  walls  are- 
utilised.  Living  stems  of  rongh-bark  trees  are  probably  the  best 
Bupporta  of  Vanilla,  In  Hauritina,the  Seychelles,  and  Reunion,  the  stems 
of  Jatropha  Curcas  are  largely  used.  In  addition  to  aupport,  the  Vanilla 
plants  require  a  certain  amount  of  shade.     This,  however,  should  not 
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exceed  vbitt  it  called  half-shade  (drmi-jauT).  A 
certaia  amoant  of  Bun  is,  however  easeotial  to  the 
pioper  ripeDine  of  the  pods.  Wbatever  ibe  support  or 
natare  of  the  shade  ma;  be,  it  Is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Vanilla  plants  nha  ild  be  kept  within 
ea«7  reach  of  the  cultivator,  and  n  t  allowed  to  climb 
high  up  amonjtst  the  branche*. 

The  ^rouDil  around  the  support  should  be  prepared 
by  deep  trenching  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  Inches 
The  drainnge  of  a  bed  should  be  perfect  The  moet 
taToarable  soil  conslats  of  fine  rich  loam  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  Band  and  leaf  mould  Kicb  animal 
manure,  or  manure  of  any  kind  is  not  a  defirable 
addition.  To  renovate  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  add  some  welt-decayed  vegetable  mould  or 
humus  mixed  with  sand.  Haiae  the  bed  about  R 
inches  above  the  surrounding  surface  aud  Eupport 
t^  means  of  stones  or  rockwork.  Where  obtainable 
the  cuttings  should  consist  of  purtions  of  stems  about 
2  or  3  feet  long,  but  all  the  belter  if  i  or  o  feet  lon^ 
The  leaves  are  first  removed  from  the  lower  part  and 
three  joints  are  laid  under  the  soil  and  covered  to  a 
depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem 
Is  trained  against  the  support  in  the  position  in 
which  It  is  intended  to  grow.  K  single  tree  will 
carry  several  Vanilla  plants,  depending  upon  its  liic 
The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  kept  moist  by  being 
covered  with  leaves  or  "mulching  and  in  very  dry 
weatlier,  it  should  be  regolarly  watered. 

Thus  started,  Vanilla  cnttings  Te«dlly  tahe  root 
and  the  stem  will  grow  and  flourish  Depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  cuttingG,  the  plants  begin  to  flower  in 
the  second  year  after  planting.  Thej  do  not  however 
flower  fteelT  until  the  third  and  fourth  years 

firtilimtivit  I'f  the  FZuiwM^The  first  dnty  of  the 
cultivator  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  is  to  attend  to 
the  dnty  of  fertilisation  which,  in  countries  where  the 
Vanilla  is  not  a  native,  will  require  to  be  done  arti 
ticially.  The  flower  ol  the  Vanilla,  aa  in  most  Orkbtds 
is  a  very  highly  differentiated  organ  the  parts  of  nhich 
can  be  best  studiol  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving 
given  on  this  page.  In  the  wild  state,  the  pollen  is 
carried  to  the  stigma  of  the  Vanilla  flower  by  meai  s 
of  the  agency  of  insects.  When,  these  part  cular 
insects  are  absent,  their  work  must  be  performed  by 
the  cutlivator,  or  no  Vanilla  pods  will  be  proiluced 

It  IS  recommended  that  the  work  of  fertiliaation 
should  t*ke  place  In  the  morning.  It  is  adv  sible  that 
.ill  the  flowers  in  a  cluster  be  fertilised  as  they  open 
but  of  those  that  are  successfuily  fertilised,  only  a 
certain  number,  depending  on  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  Vine,  should  be  allowal  to  remain.  If  too  many 
podaarerelAinedat  first,  the  Vine  isapt  to  be  weakened, 
and  the  quality  of  the  produce  lowered. 

The  process  of  fertilisation  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  engraving  given  herewith. 
The  only  instrument  necessary  is  a  small  piece  of 
bamboo  or  sharpened  stick  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil,  about  4  or  5  inches  long. 

When  the  flower  is  opened,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  are  three  onttr  and  three  inner  floral  parts, 
which  are  sometimes  designated  the  sepals  and  petals 
respectively.  One  of  the  latter  is  so  much  aitereii 
and  so  distinct  in  form  and  colour,  that  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  lip.  Inside,  and  Immediately  hanging 
over  the  free  part  of  the  lip,  is  a  process  which  is  a 
continuation  o(  the  siis  of  the  flower.  This  is  called 
tbe  column  (see  J,  fig.  2>  The  end  of  the  column 
enlarged,  trout  view,  is  shown  at  flg.  i.  At  a.  tig,  5, 
is  represented  the  anther,  containing  the  pollen  massce, 
and  at  *,  the  stigma  or  viscid  surface,  on  which  the 

Kilen  must  be  placwl  inordertoensure  theactof  ferti- 
ation.  At  tig.  6  is  reprcscnteil  a  section  through  the 
t«p  of  the  column  showing  the  position  of  the  pollen 
mASsea  a,  and  the  stigma  *.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  stigma  is  separated  from  the  pollen  masses  by  an 
upper  lip  projecting  over  the  sllgma.  In  the  work  of 
fertilisation  it  is  necessary  to  lift  up  or  tear  away 
this  lip,  and  transfer  the  no  lien  masses  from  the  anther 
at  o  to  the  Bligma  nt  h,  as  shown  in  fig.  T.  The 
mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  shown  at  figs.  2  and  3. 
The  work  of  fertilisation,  when  once  understood, 
may  be  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  An  expert 
person  will,  It  is  said,  fertilise  as  many  a*  a  thousand 
flowers  in  one  forenoon.  The  simplest  mode  is  to 
seize  the  flower  with  the  left  hand  between  the 
thamb  and  middle  finger,  and  support  the  column  at 
the  back  with  the  (oretinger.  Then,  with  the 
shftrpened  instrument  in  the  right  haml,  the  hood  at 
the  top  of  the  column  is  removcl,  so  as  to  expoflc  tbe 
anther  and  stigma.     The  upper  lip  of  the  stigma   is 
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then  prwised  upwanis,  and  the  anthere  brought  doim  and  placed  in 
contact  with  Btigmatic  surface,  ag  shown  in  fijfB,  3  and  7.  The  eipla- 
natlons  Kiren  to  tlic  figures  in  the  engraving  will  clearly  show  the  opfra- 
tiODB  hero  deaeribod.  When  the  flowers  haire  been  fertilised  they  will 
begin  to  wither  about  the  thini  day.  Bj  the  end  of  the  Snt  month 
the  fruit  attains  nearly  its  full  aire,  although  it  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped until  it  J8  Bii  or  seven  montha  old. 

Ourinf  tlu-  Podi.—tha  poda  are  left  on  the  Vine  until  they  begin  to 
show  a  slight  yellow  tinge  at  one  end.  They  are  then  gathereil  from 
dny  to  day,  care  being  taken  not  to  injare  those  not  yet  fit  to  gather. 
When  the  day's  gathering  is  completed,  the  poda  are  placed  in  a.  basket, 
and,  according-  to  one  mcthoii  of  preparalion,  they  are  plunged  for  about 
half  a  minute  in  very  hot,  bat  not  actnally  boiling,  water.  Directly 
after  this  operation  the  pods  are  spread  ont  on  mats  to  drain.  For  the 
next  six  or  eight  ilays  they  are  exposed  on  woollen  cloths  or  blankets 
in  the  sun,  while  each  night  they  are  kept  in  a  closwl  box,  where  they 
nndergo  a  certain  amount  o(  fermentation.  When  they  have  becoite 
■oft  and  brown,  the  pods  are  placed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  they  are 
carefully  and  re«ularly  presied  between  the  finsers,  slightly  anointed 
with  oil,  and  rendered  supnle  and  Instrona.  When  quite  cured,  the 
podsare  of  a  rich  dark  chocolate  colour,  pliable  in  texture  and  pertectly 
free  from  moisture.    The  whole  process  of  caring  extends  over  several 

In  packing  for  the  market,  the  pods  are  sorted  aeconling  to  length, 
andpnt  upin  packets  of  fifty  pods  each  ;  Ihey  are  tied  in  the  middle,  and 
also  near  each  end.  These  packets  are  then  carefuUj  put  up  in  closely 
fitting  tin  bolts.  When  Vanilla  pods  are  in  good  condition,  they 
become  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  needle-like  crystals  of  Vanillic 
acid.     The  interior  of  the  bean  is  then  soft,  unctious,  and  balsamic. 

Those  who  wish  to  carefully  study  the  various  modes  of  growing  and 
caring  Vanilla,  cannot  do  better  tban  consult  "  Vanilla,  Ha  Cultivation  in 
India,"  by  J.  E.  O'Connor,  Calcutta,  IMSI  ;  and  "  La  VanUle,  aa  Culture 
et  sa  PrtSparation,"  par  A.  Deltcil.  Paris,  Challamel  ainii,  3,  But  Jacjb, 
1884. 

Vanilla  plants  have  been  frequently  grown  and  fruited  In  this 
country  at  Kew,  at  Sion  House,  aed  other  establishments.  In  IB78. 
some  hunches  at  Sion  House  contained  as  many  as  fifteen  pods,  each  of 
which  measured  9  inches  in  length, 

Mr.  Pies.so  gives  the  following  interesting  infortnation  respecting 
the  use  of  Vanilla  poda  for  perfumery  parposet : — 

"  In  order  to  obtain  the  perfume  or  essence,  J  lb.  of  such  pods  arc  cut 
up  small,  and  put  into  one  gallon  of  pure  alcohol,  of  a  BtrenRth  known 
as  fiO  over  proof,  jriving  the  whole  a  Rhake  up  daily.  The  ingredients 
must  remain  together  for,  gay,  four  weeks,  at  which  time  all  that  ia 
worth  extracting  will  he  found  in  the  spirit,  which  may  then  be 
strained  off  quite  clear  and  bright.  It  is  then  suitable  as  a  flavouring 
agent,  or,  when  blended  with  other  scents,  it  makes  delicious  per- 
fumery. Those  sold  under  the  titles  of  Clematis,  Heliotrope,  Wall- 
flower, 4c.,  mostly  contain  about  one-half  in  bulk  of  Vanilla  extract. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  Vanilla  may  be  said  to  have  been  unknown 
in  this  country;  it  h,  however,  stated  that  Morgan,  an  apothecary, 
showed  to  Queen  Eliiabeth  a  sample,  hut  he  knew  nothing  more  aboat 
it  tban  that '  it  was  brooght  from  abroad  by  some  Spanish  merchants.' 
At  the  present  time  the  total  annual  average  crop  of  all  the  varietiea  of 
Vantlla  from  the  several  countries  which  produce  it  may  be  estimated 
at  80,000  lbs.,  representing  a  value  of  not  ten  than  £150,000  " 


EvKKTa  OP  THE  Week,-  The  second  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  their  new  quarters,  the  Drill  Hail,  James'  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  will  lie  held  on  Tnesilay  next,  April  10th.  Upon  the 
same  day  a  general  meeting  of  Fellown  will  be  held  in  the  offices  to  con- 
sider the  new  by-laws  proposed  by  the  Fellows'  Committee.  Towaids 
the  end  ot  thnt  week  numbers  of  British  horticulturists  will  be  mating 
their  way  to  Belgium,  the  Ghent  Qulntiuenoial  Horticultural  Exhibition 
opening  on  the  ISth  inst. 

Amabyllises    at   Chelsea.— The  extensive   collection   of 

Amaryllises  in  Messra.  Veit;h  &  Sons'  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  now  open  to 
visitors,  and  a  fine  display  of  brilliant  flowers  will  be  provided  for 
several  weeks. 

The    Weatheb.— "B,    D.'"   writes    tzom    Scotland  — "The 

weather  In  the  begianing  of  the  week  ending  April  2nd  was  disagreeable 
in  the  estreme.  Snow,  hail,  and  sleet  fell  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.. 
the  latter  Ijeing  In  the  afternoon  and  even-ng  one  ot  the  wildest  days  of 


the  winter.  A  stroi^  gale  blew  from  the  N.K.,  and  the  snowdrift  wm 
in  some  districts  even  more  severe  than  in  the  preceding  storm.  Frosts 
from  2°  to  6°  occurred  in  9.  Perthshire  during  the  week.  March 
closed  with  a  bright,  clear,  though  cold  day,  vrith  a  N.W,  wind,  and 
April  continues  in  its  first  two  days  to  be  oE  the  same  character."  In 
the  south  cold  winds  have  prevailed  with  occasional  showers,  and  bright 
sunny  mornings. 

On  the  eve  ot  going  t«  press  we  have  seen  an  announcement  of 

the  death  o!  Pkofbbbob  Pi,aschon,  oI  MoBtpelier,  where  he  filled  tha 
Chair  of  Botany,  in  the  aixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  horticultural  and  botanical  world,  was  editor  of  Van 
Houtte's  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  and  was  com-nissioned  by  the  French 
Government  to  proceed  to  America  to  investigate  the  ravages  of  the 
Phylloxera  on  the  various  species  of  native  Vines.  These  he  imported 
into  France,  and  was  instrumental  In  a  great  measare  in  having  them 
substitut  d,  both  as  permanent  crops  and  as  stocks  on  which  to  grow  the 
European  varieties.  M.  Planchon  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe 
Bciontiflc  periodical  Jit«ratnre  of  France.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
Institute  of  France  and  ot  the  Linnean  Society  ot  London,  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

We  are  informed  thataflrebrokeout  early  on  Tnesday  moining 

In  a  large  packing  shcl  in  the  nursery  of  HE8BB8.  BiCHAKD  SxiTH  AND 
Sons,  Worcester,  and  a  workman  in  the  nnrsery  named  Thomas  Parken 
a  young  man  ageil  twenty-two,  was  fonnd  dead  in  the  bailding.  It  is 
supposeil  that,  being  out  lale,  instead  of  disturbing  his  landlady  be  went 
into  the  building  to  sleep,  and  that  on  lighting  a  match  h»  dropped  it 
and  the  dry  moss  caught  Are,  resulting  In  hit  •uffocatlon,  as  be  was  very 
slightly  burnt. 

A  COBBESPONDEKT  sends   as    the  following    note  on   ErPB 

PBACHB9  IN  Mabch  :— "  On  March  26th  Mr.  T.  King,  the  well-known 
gardener  at  Doviies  Castle,  gathered  a  capital  dish  of  Peaches  from  a 
tree  of  Early  Alexaniler  planted  in  a  mixe<l  Peach  house.  Last  year  he 
WAS  a  few  clays  later  in  gathering;,  and  the  fruit  sold  readily  at  .^s.  each. 
In  all  pro'-ability  a  still  better  price  will  be  rcfiliscd  this  year,  as  they 
will  be  sent  to  Covent  Gardei)  Market  for  Easter  fl-eek.  The  house  was 
closcil  im  November  loth,  and  seeing  wlial  a  long  and  very  cold  winter 
it  has  been,  Mr.  King's  achievement  in  liighiy  cretlitablc.  It  is,  in  tacti 
very  doubtful  if  anyone  has,  previous  to  this  year,  been  snccessfnl  in 
gathering  ripe  Peaches  from  plantcil-uut  trees  so  early  in  the  season.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Pe.ich  scajvin  now  extends  over  a  pcrioil  of  seven 
months,  or  from  April  tii  October  inclusive." 

A    LATE  Honorary    Secretary  of    the   Ludlow   Horiicnltnral 

Society  sends  us  the  following  note  on  azaleas  at  Downton  Hall  : 
—"On  the  27th  ult.  I  was  favoured  by  a  kind  invitation  to  visit  the 
Downton  Uall  Gardens,  near  Ludlow,  to  inspect  Sit  Charles  Rouse 
Bout^hton's  collection  of  Axaleas,  and  renture  to  send  yon  a  few  remarks 
on  what  1  saw.  The  collection  was  well  worth  the  visit,  and  comprised 
Alba  ;  Bernhard  Andreosalba  ;  Charmer,  red,  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  Criterion, 
pink,  a  5  feet  mass  ot  colour,  and  no  leaf  to  be  seen ;  Iveryana,  John 
Veitcb,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Madame  Qlorer,  pure  white,  a  beauty  ;  Raphad, 
good  ;  Bol  Ij?ripnld,.(i  feet  high  by  4  feet  in  diameter  •  much  special 
careand  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  this  plant ;  Sigismund  Bucker; 
Stella,  I  wonld  give  the  first  priie  here  ;  Mrs.  Wright,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Her  Majesty,  Madame  Marie  Lefebvre,  and  Due  de  Nassau.  The 
arrangement  of  the  above,  with  Rosea  in  full  bloom,  Heaths,  and  other 
plants,  made  the  visit  on  a  snowy  day  a  treat  indeed." 

"B,"    asks,  "If  it  is  generally  known   that  Mbs.  Sinkiks 

Pine  is  one  ol  the  best  of  forcing  plants,  not  only  od  account  of  tbe 
case  with  which  it  produces  flowers,  but  more  especially  on  account  of 
tbe  great  size,  fullness  and  purity  of  its  blooms  7 " 

THI8  correspondent  also  remarks  :—"  I   felt  In   with   an  old 

fashioned  pUnt  last  autumn  which  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  twenty 
yeaiB.  It  is  called  Rocbea  falcata,  a  very  striking  succulent  with  a 
large  corymb  of  small  glowing  blossoms  dotted  with  a  regiment  of  golden 
anthers.  Everybody  had  to  inquire  about  it.  Some  to  insinuate  a 
desire  to  possess  so  dealraUe  a  plant,  others  to  boldly  Inquire  as  to  the 
possibility  of  sparing  a  cutting.  So  jou  see,  who  lead,  that  Rochea  is 
worth  growing."  It  is  bedded  out  every  summer  in  Battersea  Park,  and 
fljwers  freely. 
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Cbickets  in  Gbbbnhouse.— "  W.  C."  writes  to  know  if  any 

reader  of  the  Journal  can  recommend  anything  to  destroy  crickets  and 
cockroaches. 

BOYAL  PABK4  AND  Gabdbns.— A  return  recently  presented  to 

Parliament  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  Royal  Parks,  &c. 
Battersea  Park  covers  an  area  of  199  acres,  and  is  devoted  to  the  public, 
except  about  two  acres  reserved  for  frame  ground  to  propagate  plants. 
Bushy  Park  contains  994  acres,  but  from  a  large  portion  of  this  the 
public  are  excluded.  No  less  than  104  acres  are  kept  as  meadow  land 
for  hay,  and  fifty-five  acres  timber,  and  these  159  acres  produce  £91  per 
annum.  Then  there  is  a  reservation  of  seventy-five  acres  for  the  Royal 
paddocks,  thirty-six  acres  for  enclosures  for  deer,  and  the  total  reserva- 
tion amounts  to  about  320  acres.  Greenwich  Park  contains  185  acres, 
abnost  all  devoted  to  the  public  ;  and  Hampton  Court  Park,  with  an 
area  of  752  acres,  is  wholly  unreserved,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Hampton  Court  Green  (seventeen  acres),  and  Hampton  Court  Enclosure 
Gaidens  (forty-two acres).  Hyde  Park,  with  360  acres,  is  also  practi- 
cally unreserved,  and  the  public  have  .equal  freedom  in  Kennington 
Park  (nineteen  acres),  Kensington  Gardens  (274  acres),  Kew  Gardens 
(248  acres),  and  Regent's  Park  (472  acres),  the  largest  reservation  in 
B^ient's  Park  being  thirty-one  acres  for  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Other 
portions  aiso  are  let,  bringing  in  a  total  revenue  of  £2344  IBs.  lOd.,  to 
which  £368  Os.  9d.  is  contributed  by  the  Zoological  Society.  There  are 
also  four  contributions  to  the  revenue — Baptist  College  and  ground?, 
£213  88.  9d. ;  St.  Dunstan's  VUla  and  grounds,  £260  168.  7d. ;  St  John's 
Lodge  and  grounds,  £234  2s.  3d. ;  Botanical  Society's  Gaidens,  £360 ; 
and  South  Villa  and  grounds,  £333.  There  are  also  some  smaller 
tenancies,  which  make  up  the  total.  Richmond  Old  Deer  Park,  contain- 
ing 363  acres,  is  not  open  to  the  public,  and  produces  a  revenue  of  £972. 
Richmond  and  Petersham  Parks  cover  2470  acres,  and  from  these  the 
following  reservations  are  made : — Plantations,  142  acres ;  mowing 
grounds,  104  acres  ;  deer  paddocks,  137  acres ;  ranger's  meadow,  twenty 
acres  ;  arable  and  for  growing  roots  for  deer,  eighteen  acres.  There  are 
several  minor  areas  from  which  the  public  are  excluded,  and  the  revenue 
per  annum  is  set  down  at  £400  for  the  sale  of  timber,  and  £  100  for  feeding 
cattle.  St.  James's  Park  (ninety-three  acres)  and  Victoria  Park  (212 
acres)  are  unreserved,  but  from  Windsor  Green  Park,  which  covers 
5300  acres,  1395  acres  must  be  deducted  from  which  the  public  are 
excluded.  The  revenue  of  this  park  is  also  nil.  Windsor  Home 
Park  consists  of  seventy-three  acres,  with  no  restrictions  to  the 
public.  Other  parks  in  the  kingdom  are  mentionetl,  the  largest  being 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  which  covers  1752  acres,  and  of  which  area 
421  acres  are  reserved  for  the  Viceregal  Lodge  and  other  Government 
purposes. 

— r  Mb.  W.  J.  MuBPHT,  Clonmel,  writes  :  -"  Would  some  of  your 
readei^  who  succeed  with  the  Double  Daffodil,  Alba  Plena 
Odobata,  kindly  say  with  what  method  of  culture  and  under  what 
circumstances,  such  as  indoors  or  planted  out,  position,  soil,  kc,  1  I  have 
tried  and  been  disappointed  with  it  repeatedly.  Dutch  bulbs,  seemingly 
sound  and  planted  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  last  September,  are  only  in 
several  cases  now  commencing  growth.  In  other  years  they  did 
similarly,  or  decayed.  Those  planted  in  a  warm  south  border  never 
flowered  either.  One  bulb  this  year  in  a  pot  promised  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, but  has  turned  out  a  monstrosity — seemingly  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
great  double  yellow  Spanish  Daffodil.  It  is  only  8  inches  high,  with 
blooms  very  large  and  reflexed.  I  am  sending  it  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge  to  examine.** 

The  same  correspondent  observes  : — "  I  should  liks  to  ask  how 

those  beautiful  and  useful  plants  Anemone  coeonabia  have  fared 
with  your  readers  so  far.  Here  excellent  strains,  produced  by  a  rigid 
process  of  selection  of  seeds,  were  grown  in  specially  preparal  beds  in 
numbers  of  ganlens.  I  have  seen  many  others  lately,  and  all  seem,  like 
the  lines  in  my  own  borders,  badly  '  burned  and  battered.*  I  was  very 
proud  of  two  beds  filled  with  plants  raised  from  the  celebrated  *  St.  Brigid ' 
strain  ;  but  though  they  have  fairly  borne  the  alternate  frosts,  thaws, 
and  sunshine,  I  blame  the  snow  for  doing  most  mischief  amongst  them. 
Cold  does  not  seem  to  do  as  much  injury  to  either  blooms  or  foliage  as 
thawing  snow  or  sleet,  with  sunshine.  At  present  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  seems  lower  than  last  January.  To  make  certain  of  a  profusion  of 
blooms  in  the  autumn  J  intend  remaking  two  beds,  using  fresh  loam 
from  the  farm,  and  sowing  a  selected  strain  of  Anemone  seed  mixed 


with  the  *  St.  Brigid  *  strain.     Some  half  moist  sand  rubbed  with  the 
woolly  seed  hastens  vegetation.    I  never  transplant  seedlings." 

KEPLYiNa  to'Mr.  T.  WinkwortVs  inquiries  respecting  Lache- 

nalias,  **  T.  H."  remarks  : — "  I  am  unable  to  give  him  the  information 
required,  as  I  have  never  grown  all  of  the  varieties  mentioned  on 
page  233.  Although  I  have  frequently  met  with  them  in  other  gardens, 
I  never  ^thought  them  worthy  of  recommendation,  as  they  generally 
throw  up  weakly  flower  spikes,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  some  of  them  to 
flower  at  all.  The  foliage  is  very  pretty  in  some  of  the  varieties,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  render  them  worth  growing.  I  only  recommend  those 
varieties  I  was  well  acquainted  with  and  that  were  easy  to  grow,  and 
anyone  following  the  simple  instructions  given  could  not  possibly  fail, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  your  correspondent  endorse  all  that  was  said  in 
favour  of  these  plants,  and  I  appreciate  the  compliment." 
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Scientific  Committee. — The  meeting  was  held  on  this  occasion 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  Drill  Hall — a  room  not  very  convenient 
of  access,  and  suffering  from  the  very  great  objection  that  the  library 
is  in  another  building.  When  the  large  room  at  Victoria  Street  is  com- 
pleted doubtless  the  meetings  will  be  held  therein.  The  diflSculty  then 
will  consist  in  the  necessity  of  removing  the  plants  from  the  Drill  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  link  together,  rather  than  dissociate  the  several 
Committees.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  to  meet  in 
separate  buildings,  but  when  there  is  a  choice  of  evils  the  least  must 
be  the  one  selected.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Committee  was 
represented  by  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  Chairman ;  Messrs. 
McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  James  0*Brien,  Professor  Church,  Mr.  F.  Pascoe, 
Dr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Albert  Michael,  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  H.  N.  Ridley, 
British  Museum  ;  Professor  Scott,  School  of  Science  ;  Professor  Boulger, 
Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  and  Rev.  George  Henslow,  Secretary. 

The  Blue  Daisy. — Dr.  Masters  reported  that  the  plant  exhibited 
from  Tangier  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Dr.  Lowe  was  Bell  is  annua. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  mentioned  that  it  was  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tangier,  and  that  it  was  different,  from  the  plant  found  on  the  Atlas 
Mountain  (Bellis  coerulcscens). 

Dispersal  of  the  Seed  in  J^imis  insignis, — Dr.  Masters,  alluding  to 
the  great  differences  that  exist  in  the  species  of  Finns,  as.  to  the  time  at 
which  the  constituent  scales  of  the  cone  separate  in  order  to  liberate  the 
seed,  showed  a  series  of  cones  of  Pinus  insignis,  the  oldest  of  which  bore 
the  date  1864.  In  this  all  the  scales  were  widely  separate.  The  most 
recent  cones  dated  from  1877,  and  in  them  the  scales  were  not  at  all 
separated.  Between  these  two  extremes  cones  were  shown  exhibiting 
almost  every  intermediate  stage  of  separation.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  separation  begins  generally  just  above  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
dulous cone  on  the  side  furthest  away  from  the  branch,  at  the  place 
where  the  obliquity  of  the  cone,  due  to  the  free  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  and  the  absence  of  obstacles  afford  d  by  the  branch  was  greatest, 
and  that  it  follows  a  spiral  Cburse  towards  the  base  of  the  cone.  The 
scales  separate  in  successive  spiral  co  Is,  till,  at  length,  all  except  a  few 
at  the  base  and  apex  respectively,  and  which  are  probably  sterile,  are 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

Semi-dov>hle  and  other  Orchids, — Dr.  Masters  referre.l  to  various 
specimens  submitted  to  him  for  examination.  Among  them  were  the 
following : — 

Semi-double  flowers  of  Ccelogyne  flaccida. — These  were  obtained 
from  M.  Sallier,  through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Schneider.  The  conditions 
varied  slightly  in  different  flowers,  but  the  most  noteworthy  case  was 
one  in  which  there  were  three  sepals,  three  equal  petals  resembling  the 
sepals  in  form,  a  column  and  two  lips  ;  these  latter  organs,  therefore, 
representing  two  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl. 

Cattleya  Trianae. — ^Three  flowers  were  brought  to  the  Committee  at  a 
former  meeting  by  Mr.  0*Brieo. 

In  (1)  the  two  lateral  sepals  were  present  and  also  two  petals,  one 
median,  occupying  the  place  of  the  absent  sepal,  and  one  opposite  to  it 
forming  the  lip. 

This  flower,  then,  affonled  an  illustration  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
dimerous  and  decussate  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flgwer,  such  as 
is  frequently  seen  in  malformed  Orchids. 

In  (2)  the  dorsal  or  median  sepal  was  also  wantinsr,  its  place  being 
occupied  as  in  No.  1  by  a  petal,  so  that  of  the  two  lateral  petals  one 
was  dislocated  from  a  lateral  to  a  median  position,  while  the  other  was 
adherent  to  the  column.  The  other  parts  were  normal.  It  would 
appear  in  this  case  as  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  the  meilian  sepal 
was  not  developed  ;  2,  that  the  axis  of  the  flower  underwent  a  twist  of 
45®.  so  as  to  displace  the  petal  and  transpose  it  into  the  position  of  the 
sepal ;  3,  at  the  same  time  that  this  unusual  growth  was  taking  place 
on  one  side  of  the  flower  development  was  partially  arrested  on  the 
other  (the  concavity  of  the  helix),  so  that  the  petal  remained  in  union 
with  the  column. 

The  third  flower  was  normal  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  median 
sepal  had  the  appearance  of  a  lateral  petal.  The  case  was  one,  there- 
fore, of  iKjtalotly  of  the  sepal. 
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(4)  A  fourth  flower  of  the  same  species,  for\var(led  by  Mr.  Marcus" H. 
Voss,  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  one  of  the  side  sepals  without 
other  change.  Here,  again,  was  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
a  dimerous  condition,  there  being  two  sepals  (in  this  case  place  I 
obliquely),  but  one  of  them  forming  a  pair  w^ith  the  lip,  and  two  lateral 
p3tals. 

Phaiu4(  ffrandi/olius,  Peloria.^Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  obligingly  sent 
a  flower  of  this  s^^ecies  with  two  sepals  placed  right  and  left,  and  two 
median  petals,  each  lip-like  in  character,  and  provided  with  a  spur. 
The  column  was  straight,  the  anther  imperfect  and  incumbent.  This 
flower  then  again  illustrated  the  dimerous  condition  as  to  number  of 
parts  and  the  peloric  condition  as  to  the  form  of  the  petals. 

OdoTvtoglossum  crUpum,  Synantkyy  Sfc. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for- 
warded a  raceme  of  this  plant  which  showed  a  tendency  to  branch  or 
become  paniculate.  The  branch,  however,  instead  of  becoming  detached 
remained  in  union  with  the  main  axis,  protlucing  somewhat  of  a  fasciated 
condition.  As  a  result  of  this  union  it  happened  that  sometimes  the 
flowers  were  scattered,  while  in  other  cjmcs  a  node  of  the  main  axis  was 
placed  side  b}'  side  with  the  branch,  so  that  two  flowers  belonging  to 
different  axes  were  brought  into  contact,  and  not  only  this,  but  in  some 
cases  there  was  actual  synanthy  or  union  of  two  flowers.  In  one  of 
these  flowers  there  were  four  sepals  in  decussate  pairs,  from  petals 
also  in  decussate  pairs,  and  two  lips  placed  opposite  to  two  columns. 
There  were  thus  twelve  parts  present  instead  of  fourteen,  two  sepals 
being  missing,  presumably  one  of  the  lateral  sepals  of  each  of  the  two 
flowers  being  suppressed  at  the  jwint  of  contact.  In  many  cases  of 
synanthy  the  suppression  of  parts  takes  place  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
but  then  it  is  relatively  uncommon  to  see  synanthy  between  two 
flowers  belonging  to  different  branch  systems. 

Malformed  Fueliria. — Baron  von  Mueller  kindly  sent  a  flower,  in 
which  the  ovarian  cavity  is  absent,  the  flower-stalk  ending  in  a  club- 
shaped  expansion,  from  which  are  given  off  two  stalked  leaves,  while  the 
scars'  between  their  bases  indicate  the  existence  of  others  which  have 
fallen  off.  The  sepals  are  represented  by  two  coloured  segments,  both 
stalked.  One  of  the  sepals  is  three-lobed,  the  central  lobe  oblong  lanceo- 
late and  coloarecl  like  the  sepals  (pinkish-white),  the  lateral  lobes 
shorter,  broader,  and  coloured  like  the  petals  (purple).  The  second  sepal 
is  divided  above  the  middle  into  two  oblong  petaloid  lobes.  Then  follow 
three  obovate  stalked  petals.  The  stamens  are  absent,  but  there  is  a 
shallow  disc  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary.  This  latter  organ  is 
superior,  one-celled,  with  three  parietal  placentas,  and  surmounted  by 
three  styles,  coherent  all  the  way  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  distorted 
stigmas. 

Prolification^  <Jv.,  in  a  Fucluia. — From  Mr.  Douglas  came  an  extra- 
orrlinarj'  flower.  1  n  this  case  the  ovary  was  present,  but  there  was  no  flower- 
tube  above  it.  In  place  of  that  the  ovary  was  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  forming  an  entangled  mass,  soma  of  the  parts 
being  leafy,  others  petaloid,  others  staminoid,  with  others  presenting 
various  intermediate  characteristics.  The  flower  had  partly  fallen  to 
pieces  before  it  was  examined,  but  the  presence  of  four  leafy  sepals,  as 
many  leafy  petals,  and  then  a  number  of  parts,  the  exact  relative 
position  of  which  could  not  be  determined,  and  which  presented  the  in- 
termediate characters  before  mentioned,  were  observed.  Within  these 
sprang  a  second  flower  with  a  curved  calyx-tube  giving  off  four  sepals 
and  as  many  petals.  The  stamens  were  increased  in  number,  some 
nearly  j)erfect,  others  represented  by  long  filaments  terminating  in 
8poon-sha]>ed  petalline  laminae.  The  ovary  of  this  flower  was  superior, 
but  very  imperfect,  and  surmounted  by  a  style  divided  into  two  stig- 
matic  lobes.  A  section  across  the  ovary  of  the  flower  showed  a  double 
series  of  vascular  bundles,  the  outer  belonging  to  the  flower-stalk,  the 
inner  to  the  carpels  embedded  in  its  substance.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  complicated  arrangements  of  this  flower  may  be  referred  to 
dialysis,  metamorphy,  and  displacement  of  various  organs  associated 
with  median  floral  proliflcation,  or  the  production  of  a  secondary  flower 
from  the  centre  of  the  first  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  style  in  a 
normal  flower. 

Anthnrium  Chamherlaini.—'DT.  Masters  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a 
magnificent  new  Anthurium,  which  had  appeared  accidentally  with  an 
importation  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  in  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain.  The  heart-shapod  leaves  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  the 
large  boat-shaped  spathc  is  of  the  richest  crimson  colour.  Mr.  CJooper 
(gardener  to  Mr.  Chamberlaia)  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  plant  as  a 
decorative  plant. 

Eucalyptus  urjiigrra. — Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  of  this  Tas- 
manian  species  in  flower  and  fruit.  It  had  been  received  from 
Whittinghame  Gardens,  Prestontirk,  near  Edinburgh,  and  not  far  from 
the  sea.    The  tree  was  perfectly  hardy. 

Daffodil  rnith  Crested  Corona. — Rev.  E.  C.  Gabbett  sent  through 
Dr.  Masters  two  flowers  of  a  curious  Daffodil  from  plants  growing  on 
his  lawn  in  Co.  Limerick.  The  "  firill,"  or  outgrowth,  is  produced  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  corona,  which  hiu  thus  a  very  peculiar 
appearance,  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  give  an  illustration.  Mr. 
Gabbett  reports  that  six  blooms  were  so  affected,  and  that  in  former 
years,  when  the  weather  was  more  propitious,  the  frilling  was  more 
pronounced.  Mr.  Gabbett  bad  observed  tnis  peculiarity  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Frinacd  Cyclamen. — Mr.  O'Brien  showed  a  flower  of  this  variety  in 
which  the  petals  produced  a  crest-like  outgrowth  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  petals.  But  in  this  instance  there  was  the  additional  peculiarity 
that  the  pe*^al3  were  not  reflexed  as  usual,  but  formed  a  belt-shaped 
corolla.    Dr.  Masters  adverted  to  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  these 


flowers,  which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Scott  for  further  examination  as 
to  their  structural  details. 

D(mglaHa  Usttgata.^yix.  G.  F.  Wilson  alluded  to  this  plant  as 
having  been  shown  before  the  Floral  Committee  as  a  charming  dwarf 
alpine  plant  exhibited  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  receive  a  botanical  certificate,  which  was  agreed  to.  It  is  a 
low  growing  plant  with  tufted  leaves  and  lilac  flowers,  like  those  of  an 
Androsace,  but  larger  and  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  with  only  two  seeds  to  the  capsule.  The  species  are  natives 
of  North-western  America,  the  first  known  species  having  been  collect^ 
by  Douglas  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Colombia  River,  and  named 
in  his  honour  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

Hybrid  PhaUgnopHs.-^Ur,  Ridley  reported  on  the  Phalsenopsis 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  as  a  cross  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea, 
but  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of  P.  rosea  in  it.  Mr. 
O'Brien  remarked  that  the  influence  of  the  cross  was  sometimes  ob- 
servable  in  the  vegetation  of  the  plant,  even  when  it  was  not  conspicu- 
ous in  the  flower. 

Acacia  armata, — Mr.  Pascoe  reported  upon  some  leaves  of  Acacia 
armata,  from  the  surface  of  which  a  brownish  outgrowth  proceeded.  This 
was  ascertained  not  to  be  of  fungus  origin,  and  it  was  considered  probable 
that  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  Coccus.  Mr.  O'Brien  alluded  to  the 
formation  of  similar  excrescences  as  a  consequence  of  insect  or  aphis 
punctures. 

Euehretta  ITorsJieldi. — Mr.  Christy  sent  some  seeds  of  this  plant, 
not  unlikB  roasted  coffee.  The  natives  of  Java  use  them  as  a  tonic  and 
to  arrest^be  spitting  of  blood.  The  shrub  is  the  only  known  species, 
and  grovi%  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Java  and  Formosa.  Dr.  Horsfield 
says  the  natives  use  the  seeds  an  antidote  to  any  poison,  and  Leschenanlt 
says  the  powdered  fruits  mixed  with  food  prevents  diseases.  Mixed 
with  Lemon  juice  they  are  also  applied  externally  to  wounds. 

Cola  Chocolate. — Mr.  Christy  sent  samples  of  chocolate  made  from 
the  seeds  of  Cola  acuminata,  and  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  useful 
in  certain  forms  of  indigestion. 

Bamboo  ^'an^.— Rev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  a  box  which  had  con- 
tained seeds  sent  from  Japan.  Professor  Church  stated  that  the  form  of 
some  of  the  Italian  drug-pots  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
appeared  to  have  been  modelled  from  the  Bamboo  vases. 

Araucaria  imbricata  Timber. — Mr.  Ford,  gardener,  Leonardslee, 
exhibited  slabs  of  wood  cut  from  a  tree  of  this  species,  and  which  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground  girthed  26  inches,  and  the  tree  being  35  feet  in 
height.  The  w(X)d  was  yellow,  soft,  evenly  grained,  and,  judging  by  the 
distance  between  the  rings,  quickly  grown. 

Plants  Exhibited.—YTom  Mr.  Ware  came  specimens  of  the  elegant 
Leucojum    trichophyllum.      Sir    Trevor   Lawrence  sent   Masdevallia 
Carderi,  a  species  remarkable  for  its  deep  and  broad  cap-like  flower- 
tu  oe.    To  this,  as  also  to  Trichoglottis  fasciata,  and  the  Douglasia  before 
mentioned,  botanical  certificates  were  awarded. 


CAMELLIAS  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  is  widely  famed 
for  its  Roses,  which  provide  the  visitor  in  June  and  July  with  a  wonderful 
floral  feast,  but  the  establishment  is  scarcely  less  noted  for  its  Camellias, 
and  these  are  at  their  best  during  March  and  early  April.  A  spacioujs 
span-roof  house,  130  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  is  there 
devoted  to  large  and  small  specimens  of  all  sizes,  and  the  best  varieties, 
to  suit  all  requirements  and  tastes.  There  are  healthy  little  plants  in 
4S-size  pots  and  tree-like  specimens  in  tubs  3  or  4  feet  across  ;  there  are 
varieties  of  all  imaginable  tints  from  the  purest  white  or  delicate  blush 
to  the  richest  crimson  and  brightest  fieiy  red,  the  flowers  ranging  as 
widely  in  form,  from  the  most  exact  symmetrical  imbrication  of  wax-like 
petals  to  the  great  bold  flowers  of  the  semi-doubles  of  the  Donckelaari 
type.  Beautiful  and  useful  as  small  healthy  Camellias  in  pots  invariably 
^re,  all  the  characters  of  these  plants  cannot  be  seen  until  they  reacn 
the  size  of  specimens  10  or  12  feet  high,  when,  either  planted  out  or  in 
tubs,  they  annually  load  themselves  with  their  handsome  flowers.  About 
100  such  specimens  are  arranged  in  the  central  bed  of  the  house  already 
mentioned,  and  most  of  these  are  compact  bushes  3  to  6  feet  in  diameter, 
ornaments  for  any  large  conservatory,  as  their  rich  glossy  green  foliage 
renders  them  attractive  even  when  not  flowering.  The  free  growth 
made,  the  abundance  of  flowers  produced,  and  tlieir  general  satisfactory 
condition,  prove  how  carefully  their  culture  is  studied  ;  there  is  no  otbiir 
secret.  A  soil  of  substantial  loam,  plenty  of  water  when  growth  is 
being  made,  both  at  the  roots  and  on  the  foliage,  and  a  thorough  ripening, 
are  the  chief  items  of  the  practice,  and  the  results  are  vigorous  health 
with  flowers  to  be  gathered  by  bushels.  The  smaller  parts  in  various 
stages  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  fdl  alike  can  be  characterised  by 
one  word^-excellent. 

Over  220  varieties  are  represented  in  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  collection , 
and  from  these  the  following  fifty  are  selected  as  the  most  distinct  and 
of  the  best  habit,  a  few  of  these  being  marked  with  an  asterisk  to  indi- 
cate the  most  useful  for  small  collections.  Adamo,  white  flaked  with 
rose ;  Adelina  Benvenuti,  pale  pink  spotted  and  striped  crimson,  very 
free  ;  *Alba  plena,  the  old  double,  unsurpassed  as  a  white  variety ; 
Auguste  Delfosse,  crimson  striped  white  ;  Angustina  superba,  bright 
pink,  handsome  ;  Baron  de  Yri^re,  excellent  shape,  delicate  olush  striped 
white ;  Beali,  crimson  ;  Beali  rosea ;  Beauty  of  Homsey,  deep  rose, 
streaked  white ;  Belle  Jeannette,  crimson,  banded  white  ;  Benneyi, 
bright  red,  white  streaks ;  Bonomiana,  white  streaked  with  crimson ; 
Candidissima,  white,  delicate ;  *C.  H.  Hovey,  dne  of  the  best  varieties 
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ria  crimMn,  excellent  form  ;  'C.   M.   Hovev,  bright,  newly  gowkt ; 

M^n^  Betti   very  large,  broad  A  ^  V^  \^^   ,   .„ .  .„,..,  ,.«.  .,,.    .. 

Moit,  U)a»picaa,  Beml-donble  pink;  Contesaa  de  Haiiuim,  exquisite  L  coneervatory.    Chandleriele^iu,  clear 


Doncbelaarl,  Kmi-double,  crlmsoQ  Oatced  nith  white,  Urge  SowerB, 
-  and  baudBome  variety  (flg.  37).  This  makes  a  fine  specimen  for  a 
— »i —     r.1, — 11.^  .1 , i^j^^  floweta  ;  Fatima,  aa 


Fig.  37.— camellia  DONCKELAARI. 


dniicata  bliub  tiat,  and  fine  shape  ;  CkiutcaM  WoronioS,  roey  pink,  good 
lorm  ;  Corallina,  bright  deep  rea,  tatted  centre,  ueefu!,  free  ;  Coanteai 
of  Derby,  white  striped  with  pink,  very  beautiful  ;  Conntesi  of  Orkney, 
«  pretty  cupped  flower,  wbfte,  streaked  rose  ;  Cup  of  Beaaty,  somewhat 
wariabls,  but  handsome,  bloab  tinted,  or  sometimes  nearly  white. 


early,  dark  red  variety  ;  'fimbriata,  white  with  fringed  petals  ;  imbricata 
bright  rosy  red,  an  excellent  variety,  free  and  of  good  habit ;  Lavtnia 
Maggi,  white  fltriped  with  pink  ;  •L'AveDir,  rose  with  lighter  margiris 
and  stripes ;  I,eopoldo  Beoncci,  piak,  white  centre  ;  Llvia  Botomeo, 
sImiUr  colotir ;    Laereiia  Oazzarrint,   pink  Miiped    white ;    Hadamo 
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Cachet,  white,  with  faint  pink  streaks,  pointed  petals  ;  Madame  de 
Btrekaloff,  blasfa,  large  handsome  flowers,  round  petals;  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  brilliant  rose,  good  shape ;  Maria  Nicolais,  crimson,  neat^ 
flower  ;  *Mathotiana,very  (£irk  crimson,  large  bold  lowers ;  M.  d'Offroy, 
soft  pink,  charming  symmetrical  flowers ;  *Ninfa  Egeria,  white  with 
dariL  and  beautif al  foliage,  flowers  well  formed  ;  Prince  Albert,  white, 
streaked  pink,  handsome  ;  Princess  Charlotte,  white,  with  faint  pink 
tinge ;  Princess  Clothilde,  semi-double,  white  streaked  pink ;  Princi- 
pessa  Bospigliosa,  pink,  small  bat  free,  light  centre  ;  *Rafia,  very  rich 
dark  crimson ;  Reine  des  Flears,  dark  red  ;  *Eeticulata,  semi-double, 
bright  rose,  graceful  habit,  free  ;  ^Komaniensis,  white  mottled  crimson  ; 
♦Souvenir  d*Emile  Defresne,  red  striped  with  white,  free ;  *Targioni, 
Tery  delicate  pale  pink,  tipped  white ;  and  tricolor  imbricata,  white 
striked  with  red  and  rose,  well  formed  flower,  free. 

Considerable  difference  is  observed  in  the  time  at  which  the  varieties 
flower,  but  the  following  six  are  some  of  the  earliest,  and  the  succeeding 
six  are  late  varieties.  Early  Varieties. — Alba  plena,  imbricata,  L^Avenir, 
Donckelaari,  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Fatima.  Late  Varieties,-^ 
Countess  of  Derby,  Belle  Jeannette,  Cup  of  Beauty,  Leeana  superba, 
Contessa  de  Hainaut,  and  C.  M.  Hovey.  With  plants  of  these  and  the 
midseason  varieties  in  different  stages,  the  Camellia  season  can  now  be 
prolonged  over  a  much  linger  period  than  formerly,  a  constant  supply 
of  flowers  can  be  had  for  at  least  three  months. 


THU  LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 
Mabgh  28th, 


The  elements  seem  to  have  decreed  that  the  Exhibition  should  not 
prove  a  success  financially,  as  was  the  case  last  week.  Snow  commenced 
falling  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  with  a  strong  piercingly  cold 
wind,  then  rain  followed,  and  continued  more  or  less  daring  the  day. 
Yet  the  large  number  of  exhibits  in  St.  George's  Hall  made  one  of  the 
finest  displays  that  has  been  brought  together  since  the  Society  has 
been  in  existence.  There  was  a  filing  off  in  some  of  the  classes, 
while  the  additional  interest  afforded  by  others  more  than  counter- 
balanoed  any  deficiency.  -The  falling  off  was  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Hyacinth  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  classes,  but  this  may  and  doubtless 
is  due  to  the  postponement  of  the  Exhibition  from  an  earlier  date. 

Stove  and  Oreeuhouse  Plants. — Fox  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
Mr.  J.  Jellico,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton, 
took  the  lead  with  fine  plants  of  Pritchardia  paciiica,  Latania  borbonica, 
Cruton  Queen  Victoria,  Rhododendron  f ragrantissima,  3  feet  through 
and  covered  with  bloom,  Azalea  indica,  and  a  Chorozema  Law- 
renceannm.  Mr.  A.  Crosbie,  gardener  to  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  securing  the 
remaining  award.  For  one  foliage  plant,  Mr.  A.  Crosbie  was  accorded 
the  premier  position  with  a  large  specimen  of  Asparagus  plumosus  in 
grand  condition,  being  fully  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  through.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  one  flowering  plant,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  W.  G.  l^teson,  took  the  lead  with  Phaius  grandifolius  with  about 
twenty  spikes  fully  5  feet  high.  For  one  greenhouse  plant  in  flower, 
Mr.  A.  Crosbie  was  again  successful  with  Imantophyllum  miniatum 
coccineum  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  fully  expanded  trusses,  most  of  them 
being  8  or  9  inches  across. 

Syadnths. — On  the  whole  these  were  not  so  good  or  staged  in  such 
large  numbers  as  has  been  the  case  at  previous  shows  held  by  the 
Society.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Waring, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Sikin,  Princess  Park,  Liverpool,  was  well  ahead  with 
strong  plants  of  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  gardener  to  B.  Single- 
hurst,  Esq.,  Endfield  House,  Aigburth,  was  second.  The  flowers  were  much 
smaller,  and  the  foliage  considerably  drawn.  Mr.  T.  Stephenson, 
gardener  to  R.  Cornelius,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  third  with  an  uneven  col- 
lection. In  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  A.  Cox  took  the  lead  with  praise- 
worthy examples.  The  remaining  exhibits  in  this  class  were  uneven, 
and  merit  no  further  comment.  No  less  than  seven  competitors  staged 
in  the  class  for  six  plants,  Mr.  C.  Copple,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Rogerson, 
Esq.,  securing  the  foremost  place  with  good  examples  of  King  of  the 
Blues,  Fabiola,  La  Grandesse,  Lord  Derby,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  and 
Kooh-i-noor  ;  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  gardener  to  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Fulwood 
Park,  Aigburth,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Waring  third.  For  six 
pots,  three  bulbs  in  each,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Stephenson 
was  first  with  well-^rown  plants,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  P.  Barber,  gar- 
dener to  A.  Bamsley,  Esq.,  St.  Michaels  Hamlet ;  third  Mr.  James 
Kelly.  Seven  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  C.  Waring  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  class,  for  twelve  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  and  the  examples 
staged  were  very  good.  They  well 'merited  the  first  prize  awanied 
them  ;  many  of  the  flowers  were  superior  to  tho^e  shown  in  pots,  and 
the  foliage  dwarf,  considering  they  had  been  grown  in  water. 

Narcissus, — These  were  poorly  represented,  only  two  collections 
being  staged  for  the  prizes  offered  for  six  pots.  Mr.  P.  Barber  took  the 
lead,  and  Mr.  J.  Loundes,  gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  obtained  the 
second  award.  It  is  a  pity  that  prizes  are  not  more  generally  offered  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  border  varieties  in  pots,  which  for  effectiveness 
surpass  the  Polyanthus  varieties. 

Tulips. — We  have  seen  on  past  occasions  a  greater  display,  but  the 
quality  throughout  has  not  been  as  generally  good  as  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  poor  example  in  any  of 
the  collections.  In  the  class  for  twelve  pots  (single)  of  six  varieties 
Mr.  A.  Collins,  gardener  to  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  Princess  Park,  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  T.  Stephenson.  For  six  pots  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox  took  Uie  foremost  position  with  dwarf  well  grown  plants.    Messrs. 


C.  Copple  and  J.  Loundes  were  second  and  third  respectively.  For  ten 
pots  of  double  fine  varieties  Mr.  T.  Stephenson  gained  first  honours ; 
Mr.  John  Bounds,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  third.  For  six  pots  Mr. 
Barber  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Loundes  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Copple  third. 

Crocuses  were  particularly  good,  being  shown  in  8-inch  pots.  Six 
competitors  staged  for  the  three  prizes  offered.  The  prizewinners  were 
Mr.  Barber  ;  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener  to  F.  Tobin,  Esq.,  Aigburth  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Bustard  in  the  order  named. 

Lachenalias  were  not  numerous,  only  two  lots  being  staged  for  the 
three  prizes  offered.  Mr.  T.  Winkworth,  gardener  to  R.  Brocklebank, 
Esq.,  Childwall  Hall,  was  well  first  with  L.  Nelsoni,  the  6  and  6-incb 
pots  having  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes  each.  Mr.  W.  Bustard  was  second 
with  the  leas  showy  tricolor,  but  the  specimens  staged  were  very 
creditable. 

Primulas  were  represented  by  several  collections,  but  none  were  of  a 
noteworthy  character  except  those  staged  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox.  These 
were  dwarf  and  well  flowered  ;  in  fact,  the  plants  were  very  fresh  and 
the  flowers  of  lai^ge  size  and  substance. 

Oinerari€u  were  considerably  above  the  average,  in  fact  they  were 
not  only  better  but  more  numerous  than  they  have  before  been  at  the 
Association's  Show.  The  first  prize  collection,  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Stephen- 
son, were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  plants  were  dwarf  with  good 
heads  of  particularly  large  well-shaped  flowers.  Mrs.  Watts  and  Mr. 
W.  Porter  gained  the  second  and  thud  awards,  while  Mr.  Wariington, 
gardener  to  T.  Bright,  Esq.,  was  deservedly  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — No  class  in  the  schedule  was  better  filled,  or  the 
prizes  more  keenly  contested  for,  than  the  three  offered  for  six  pots  of 
these  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Jellico  was  placed  first.  The  second  and  third  prize 
exhibits  as  well  as  many  others  were  specially  good,  but  we  omitted  to 
take  down  the  names  of  the  various  competitors. 

Azaleas. — On  the  whole  these  were  better  than  they  have  been  for 
seme  years.  Mr.  Jellico  was  the  chief  prizewinner  with  well  flowered 
examples  of  Fielding's  White,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  Reine  de  Pays 
Bas,  Charles  Van  Ecbaute,  Alba  variegata,  and  Roseum  ;  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Cop,  Gateacre,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  third  with  uneven  specimens.  Azalea 
mollis  was  particularly  good,  many  of  the  plants  being  large  aiid 
most  profusely  flowered.  For  four  plants  Mr.  J.  Bounds  was  first  with 
plants  3  feet  through  them,  and  full  of  flower  ;  Mr.  J.  Loundes  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  third.  For  one  plant  the  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  J.  Jellico,  J.  Bounds,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  and 
C.  Waring. 

Ferns  were  not  largely  shown,  but  those  staged  were  good.  Mr.  T. 
Gowen,  Linton  Lodge,  Mossley  Hill,  was  well  first  for  four  exotic 
varieties  with  a  large  fine  plant  of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum ; 
Adiaatum  assimile,  3  feet  6  inches  through  ;  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  with  a 
stem  3  fe6t,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  second  with 
fresh  well-grown  phints,  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard  third.  For  one  plant  R. 
Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Stepbetfson  second.  For 
one  Tree  Fern  Mr.  Jellico  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Bounds,  both 
showing  healthy  well-grown  plant*. 

Palvis  and  Oyoads.—^nly  two  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and 
six  lots  were  staged  in  the  two  classes.  The  plants  were  fresh  and 
healthy  and  of  a  moderately  lart^e  size.  In  the  class  for  three  Mr.  A. 
Crosbie  gained  the  first  position,  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Gowan  and  Mr.  A. 
Gowan,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park.  For  one  plant 
Mr.  J.  Agnew  was  first  with  Kentia  Belmoreana,  a  fine  healthy  young 
plant ;  Mr.  A,  Crosbie  was  second  with  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bounds  third. 

I\irced  Plants, — Three  goo  1  collections  were  shown.  Mr.  A.  Crosbie 
was  placed  first  for  six  plants  with  Clematis  Madame  van  Houtte  very 
fine.  Rose  Climbing  Jules  Margottin,  large  plants  of  Rhododendron 
Purity,  and  Deutzia  gracilis  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  Bustard  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Bounds  secured  the  remaining  prize. 

Table  Plants. — These  were  shown  in  the  usual  style,  and  were  very 
attractive  down  the  centre  of  one  of  the  tables.  The  plants  in  every 
instance  were  small,  neat,  and  light.  For  six  plants  Mr.  J.  Agnew,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Watts,  was  first,  his  collection  comprising  Dracaena  gracilis, 

D.  Sydney  i,  Croton  interruptus  aureus,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  Thrinax 
grandiceps.  Mr.  C.  Evans,  gardener  to  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  Jellico  third.  For  three  plants  Mr.  G.  Park,  gardener 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  ffarrington,  Wigan,  was  first. 

Roses,  -  On  the  whole  Roses  were  much  better  than  they  have  been 
before  at  any  of  the  Association's  spring  shows.  For  four  plants  Mr. 
A.  Crosbie  took  the  lead  with  Adam,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Due  de 
Magenta,  and  Isabella  Sprunt.  Mr.  A.  Lewis  was  second,  and  Mr* 
W.  Bustard  third.  For  one  plant  Mr.  Crosbie  was  again  first  with 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  Mr.  W.  Bustard  second  with  Mar^chal  Niel,  and 
Mr.  J.  Loundes  third. 

Hardy  Rhododendrans. — The  effectiveness  of  the  Exhibition  was 
materially  increased  by  the  Rhododendrons.  With  four  plants  Mr. 
W.  Bustard  won  first  honours,  showing  moderately  large  plants,  followed 
by  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson.  Mr.  J.  Agnew  led  with  hardy- 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants. 

Orchids. — ^Now  that  so  many  of  these  plants  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, this  portion  of  the  schedule  might  mth  advantage  be  eq^tended. 
For  four  plants  Mi.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  placed 
first  with  Odontoglossum  radiatum,  having  four  good  spikes^'  Cattleya 
Mendellif  with  three  fine  flowers,  Cypripedium  villosum,  a'  fine  pan 
with  fifty  or  sixty  flowers,  and  the  old  Maxillaria  Harrisoni  with  about 
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^^^  lowers.  Mr.  J.  Poyntz,  gardener  to  R.  Young,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  Cattleya  Trianae  having  six  flowers,  Dendrobium  crassinode  with 
fitt  OT  seven  large  pseudo-bulbs  flowering  profusely,  a  fine  variety,  and 
Dendrobium  nobile  Wallichianum  with  about  a  dozen  well-flowered 
growths.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  third,  and  had  good  examples  of  Cymbi- 
-dium  Lowianum  and  Phalaenopsis  Schnieriana.  For  one  plant  Jlr. 
Jellico  was  first  with  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  bear- 
ing many  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  G.  Bateson, 
was  second  with  Phaius  grandifolius ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Bounds,  and  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Poyntz. 

^T^p*» — In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
TOP  effect,  to  occupy  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  and  Mr. 
J.  Jellico  were  rivals  for  the  first  position.  Both  staged  light,  neat,  and 
effective  groups.  Mr.  Cox  was  successful ;  his  arrangement  was  better 
finished  near  the  edge.  This  exhibit  was  a  little  over  4  yards  long  and 
nearly  3  wide,  with  a  plant  of  Cocos  Weddflliana  raised  in  the  centre, 
Crotonn  about  3  feet  high  at  each  comer,  with  two  Aralias  on  each  side 
of  the  Cocos.  The  groondwork  was  composed  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
<lottedwith  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  a  Coleus  or  two, 
and  Masdevallias.  Mr.  Jellico's  group  had  two  Dracaenas  raised  above 
the  groundwork,  and  if  it  had  been  better  finished  at  the  margin  would 
probably  have  secured  the  first  position.  Mr.  J.  Kelly  was  third,  four 
competitors  staging  for  the  three  prizes  offered. 

T  ^^^^'' — ^^  ^^e  open  class  for  one  bouquet  Mr.  G.  Cashel  of 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  secured  the  chief  award,  followed 
m  Messrs.  Fishlock  Brothers,  St.  John's  Market.  The  latter  was  the 
best  shape,  while  the  former  secured  the  position  by  its  choice  flowers. 
In  the  corresponding  class  Mr.  J.  Mercer,  Higher  Bebbington,  was  first, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sandback,  Birkenhead,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Ag^ew  third.  A 
class  was  provided  for  six  Roses,  cut  blooms,  and  several  competitors 
entered.  Mr.  J.  Downham,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Harrison,  B»q.,  Bastharo, 
VTBA  placed  first  with  large  magnificent  flowers  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mar^chal  Niel,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Btoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  liambard, 
^""^ttbens.  Mr.  J.  Bounds  was  second  with  really  good  blooms,  and 
Mr.  Thoe.  Wilson  third.  For  a  box  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Bounds  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Jellico 
thira. 

Pn^it  to  some  extent  was  a  new  feature,  although  Grapes  have  been 
^Aged  on  past  occasions.  With  two  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  G.  Park  was 
first  for  good  examples  of  Alicante,  and  Mr.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  A. 
R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  well  kept.  Mr. 
J.  Smeatham  was  third.  Mr.  Elsworthy  also  contributed  four  bunches 
<not  for  competition)  of  Alicante,  White  Tokay,  and  Gros  Guillaume. 
The  bunches  were  not  large,  but  very  fresh  and  plump.  Mr.  Hannagan, 
Hooton  Hall,  also  staged  a  collection  of  fine  Apples,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded. 

Miseellaneovs  exhibit.-' The  tables  of  flowering  and  fine-foliage 
plants  from  local  nurserymen  have  never  been  so  effective.  Messrs. 
B.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  staged  a  quantity  of  the  newer  forms  of  Azalea  indica, 
«ome  of  which  were  noted  last  year.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  was 
the  following,  eihibited  at  Liverpool :— Sacountala,  double  white,  very 
goal,  much  after  the  style  of  Deutsche  Perle  ;  M.  de  Kneef,  single 
white  with  large  pure  well-shaped  flowers  :  and  General  Postmaster 
Stq)hen,  very  dark,  after  the  style  of  Flambeau.  Mr.  J.  Davies,  Waver- 
me,  contributed  a  beautiful  group  of  Hyacinths,  Nardsus  border  and 
Polyanthus  varieties,  Amaryllises,  Azaleas  indica  and  mollis,  as  well  as 
a  general  assortment  of  other  flowering  plants.  The  Liverpool  Horti- 
cultural  Company  had  a  similar  table  of  plants  in  which  Orchids  were 
freely  ^nployed.  They  also  contributed  a  number  of  wreaths,  crosses, 
«nd  bouquets.  Messrs.  Fishlock  Brothers  also  staged  a  similar  exhibit, 
including  a  number  of  the  most  lovely  sprays  suitable  for  ladies.  Mr. 
J.  Brambam  displayed  outside  the  Hall  bis  heating  apparatus,  and 
Mr.  Bethel  bis  folding  boxes,  while  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Sons  had  on 
view  their  samples  of  peat  and  loam.  All  who  took  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  exhibition  deserve  the  highest  congratulations.  The 
stogeis  had  a  very  arduous  duty  to  perform,  for  the  hall  was  occupied 
the  night  previous,  and  the  staging  and  other  arrangements  could  not 
be  attended  to  until  the  morning  of  the  show.  This  was  bad  for  all, 
more  especially  as  the  weather  could  not  have  been  worse.  The  only 
regret  is  that  it  was  not  so  largely  patronised  -by  the  public  as  such  an 
elaborate  exhibition  deserves  to  be. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAJ^D  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  Hyacinth  and  Spring  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City 
Hill  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  March.    The  weather  was  of  the  most 
anfavourable  description,  sleet,  cold  winds  and  hard  frost  (7°)    pre- 
venting many  competitors  risking  their  valuable  plants.    Fortunately 
several  of  the  largest  collections  were  staged  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Show,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  comparative  failure.    The  well 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Austin  &,  M* Asian,  Buchanan  Street,  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  having  a  splendid  bank  of 
flowering  shrubs,  containing  many  fine  varieties  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas,  A.  mollis  being  in  some  instances  particularly  good. 
An  uncommon  sight  at  this  season  was  a  plant  of  Laburnum  in  full 
flower.    Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons  filled  two  tables,  each  12  by  6,  Azaleas 
and  stove  plants  remarkably  well    grown    and    tastefully  arrangi^d  ; 
while  from  the  Island  of  Bute  Messrs.  Dobble  &  Co.  brought  a  very 
choice  assortment  of  border  Narcissi,  good  specimens   of  N.  bicolor 
Bmpress,  N.  Horaefieldi,  N.  Princess,  and  the  pretty  small  white  N. 


albicans,  these  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  a  very  pretty  one 
named  Mary  Anderson.  Mrs.  M'Kenzie,  66a,  St.  Vincent  Street,  sent 
five  large  choice  bouquets,  which  were  highly  commended. 

R.  Brooman  White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Garelochhead,  sent  a  choice 
collection  of  Orchids  in  flower,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
are  his  own  importation,  the  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  being  moch 
finer  in  colour  than  we  usually  see.  A  very  fine  form  of  D.  Dalhouse- 
anum  was  prominent,  D.  superbiens  had  two  fine  spikes,  several  hybrid 
Odontoglossums  and  a  particularly  good  0.  Rossi  majus-— a  most  interest- 
ing collection,  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  Glasgow  for  many  years. 
The  condition  in  which  these  plants  were  staged  after  such  a  long 
journey  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  White's  gardener,  Mr,  W.  Kidd. 
Mr.  Jas.  Bryson,  nurseryman,  Helensburgh,  sent,  as  usual,  a  grand  col- 
lection of  Roses,  cut  blooms  Man^chal  Niel  in  large  quantities,  and  pretty 
floral  designs,  a  large  anchor  of  Marshal  Niel  Roses  being  greatly 
admired.  Banksian,  Tea,  and  hybrids  were  also  largely  represented,  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Georfiie  Russell,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mirrlees,  Redlands,  Hillhead, , 
exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  flowers  of  seedling  Rhododendrons. 

In  the  class  open  to  all  for  the  best  Tree  Fern  Mr.  Qteo.  Meston 
gardener  to  W.  Carsewell,  Esq.,  Murcia  House,  PoUokshields,  had  first 
and  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Govan,  second.  For  one  hand  bouquet  Mr 
Raeside,  Yorkhill  Gardens,  was  first ;  Mr.  Geo.  Bambridge  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Neil,  Greenhead,  St.  Newmills,  thiid.  Mr.  Donald  McBean, 
gardener  to  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  Craigends,  had  the  best  dish  of 
Mushrooms.  In  the  class  for  nurserymen  only  the  prize  for  twelve  table 
plants  was  gained  by  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  Victoria  Nursery,  Lenzie, 
and  were  models  of  what  table  plants  should  be.  Mr.  Sutherland  was 
also  first  for  three  hardy  Rhododendrons.  For  a  table  of  bulbs  12  feet 
by  6  feet  Mr.  Peter  McEenzie,  65,  St.  Vincent,  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  an  admirable  collection.  Mr.  McEenzie  was  also  first  for  eighteen 
Hyacinths  with  fine  even  spikes,  and  Mr.  John  Sutherland  was  a  good 
second. 

Gardeners*  and  Amateurs^  CIom, — Table  of  plants  12  feet  by  6  feet. 
The  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Geo.  Meston,  and  although  he  had  no 
opposition,  his  table  well  (\,eserved  the  awarti.  Mr.  Thos.  Hogg,  gardener 
to  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Aitkenhead,  was  the  most  succc^ul  com* 
petitor  in  the  plant  class,  and  his  plants  were  never  shown  in  better 
condition.  He  was  awarded  first  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  distinct  varieties,  and  for  three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  com- 
prising a  magnificent  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton, densely  flowered,  Azalea  Duchesse  de  Nassau,  and  a  good  Coelogyne. 
Mr.  Geo.  Meston  was  second.  With  three  specimen  Orchids  Mr.  Hogg 
was  first,  having  splendid  plants  of  Cypripedinm  insigne  3  feet  through 
and  splendidly  bl(X)med,  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum.  Mr.  Geo.  Neil  was  second.  The  best  three  specimen  Azaleas, 
and  three  Azaleas  in  8-inch  pots,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hogg ;  second, 
Mr.  Wm.  Cowan,  Killellan,  Campbeltown  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Geo.  Irvine, 
Italian  Villa,  PoUokshields.  Mr.  Hogg  also  led  with  three  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  six  Cyclamens,  and  three  Amaryllises.  He  exhibited 
some  blooms  of  seedling  Azaleas  obtained  from  grandis  crossed  with 
Apollyon,  the  result  being  very  satisfactory,  all  the  blooms  of  good 
shape  and  substance,  large,  and  fine  colours,  ranging  from  pure  white  to 
deep  crimson.  The  chief  prize  for  three  hardy  Rhododendrons  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowan.  For  one  specimen  Mignonette,  Mr.  Wm. 
Dickson,  Chanting  Hall,  Hamilton,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Walter  Rae, 
Woodville,  Biggar,  •second.  With  six  table  plants,  Mr.  Alex.  Raeside, 
Mr.  A  Montgomery,  Rozelle,  Partick,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  Ascog,  were  the 
prizetakers  in  the  order  named.  For  three  Cinerarias,  Mr.  J.  Lyon, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Greenlaw,  Blantyre,  had  first,  Mr.  Thos. 
Hogg  second,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Bell,  gardener  to  Miss  Lyon,  Stonelaw  Tower, 
Rutherglen,  third.  Four  Chinese  Primulas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Halliday,  Cordale  Gardens,  Renton,  Mr.  Hugh  Millar,  gardener  to 
A.  Russell,  Esq.,  Auchenraith,  Bothwell,  and  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Carnegie, 
Gartshore  House  Gardens,  Eirkintiilock.  The  prizes  for  twelve 
Hyacinths  were  gained  by  Mr.  Donald  McBean,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Irvine.  Messrs.  Hugh  Millar,  Geo.  Irvine,  and  Chas.  F. 
Carnegie  were  placed  in  the  onier  named  with  six  double  Hyacinths. 
For  six  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  first,  Mr.  Geo.  Irvine  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  McBean  third.  Three  pot  Hyacinths,  three  in  each  pot,  Mr. 
Hugh  Millar  had  first,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Millar,  ganlener  to  Mrs.  Clark, 
Netberhill,  Paisley,  was  second.  For  the  best  arranged  and  most 
meritorious  basket  of  spring  flowering  plants,  Mr.  James  Millar,  Castle- 
milk  gardens,  was  deservedly  first,  Mf.  Henry  Dixon,  Knightswood, 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Raeside  third. 

Tulips  were  plentiful  and  shown  in  capital  condition.  Mr.  Heron, 
Pollok  Gardens,  Poliokshaws,  the  successful  competitor  of  former  years, 
was  again  to  tbe  front,  securing  the  firsb  position  with  four  pots  of 
Tulips,  three  pots  of  single  Tulips,  and  four  pots  ot  Polyanthus  Narcissi ; 
Mr.  Hogg  being  second  in  both  classes,  and  Me<isrs.  Raeside  and  Millar 
third.  For  four  pots  Crocus,  Mr.  Millar  had  first  prize  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Mcintosh  second.  Six  Alpines  in  pots  not  to  excee  i  6  inches,  Mr.  John 
Mecklam,  Cameron  Place,  Bridge  of  Weir,  had  first ;  Mr.  John  Nicoll, 
Carriagehill,  Paisley,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  Bellsbank,  Ruther- 
glen, third.  For  three  pots  Spiraea  japonica,  Messrs.  Geo.  Meston  was 
first,  Wm.  Cowan  second,  and  Wm.  Halliday  third,  were  the  prizetakers. 
Two  pots  or  pans  Lily  of  the  Valley,  pots  not  to  exceed  9  inches,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowan,  Mr.  Heron,  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  that  ortler. 
For  three  pots  not  exceeding  6  inches,  Mr.  Cowan  was  again  first, 
Messrs.  Heron  and  Dixon  following.  With  two  pots  of  Primula  ob- 
conica  Mr.  A.  Walker,  Gallowflat  Place,  Rutherglen,  had  the  first  place  ; 
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Mr.  D.  McDonald,  Dalmnir  House,  Drymen,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wation 
thirf.  With  lix  bloonn  Ciraellias,  dUtmct  Turietiea,  Mr.  D.  Waddell, 
Sottthpari,  Bothesaj,  w»n  flr»t,  showing  splendid  blooma ;  Mr.  Thoa. 
Hog^,  a  close  second  ;  ami  Mr.  Wm.  Semplc,  gardener,  Castle  Semple, 
Loehwinnock,  a  good  third.  For  sii  trusses  RhmiodendronB,  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Millar  srere  renpectivBly  first  and  secand. 

In  the  class  open  to  amatonrs  only  there  was  a  good  display,  many  of 
the  ^hibits  eomparing  Tcry  faminrably  with  the  profewionals,  notably 
the  Hyacinths,  the  most  sncceasf  nl  eompetiUirs  with  these  being  Mei«ra. 
Henry  IXion,  Knlghtawood,  and  Wm.  M'Intoah,  2,  Kirpark  Terrace, 
Denntotonn.  A  very  Interesting  class  was  the  one  open  to  Udles  only, 
for  one  Hyacinth  grown  entirely  in  water.  Misa  M.  Hutchleaon,  33, 
Carriagehill,  Paisley,  was  first,  Min  M.  B.  Mcintosh,  2,  Firpark  TemKe, 
Dennlatonn,  second,  aod  Hiss  M.  Sharpe,  21,  Meriot  Street,  third.  Two 
pot«  Dnteh  bulbs  in  bloom,  first  was  galnol  by  Miss  M.  E.  Mcintosh, 
Mu»  M.  Untchleaon  secoDd,  and  Hlu  Jessie  B.  Taykir,  Crafgfc  Knows, 
ItaiThead,  third.  For  thiee  Hyacinths  grown  entirely  in  water  Miss  M.  R. 
Mcintosh  was  again  placed  first,  Hiss  Liiife  Sharpe  second,  and  Miss 
Janet  J,  Sntherland,  Vletoria  Nursery,  LeoKic,  third. 

The  arMagetnents  of  the  Bhow,  which  were  entirely  satisfactory, 
were  at  nsoal  carried  ont  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Franc  Gibb 
Dongall,  the  enentetlc  Secretary  of  the  Society.— Kblvih. 


MARIE  BEBTON  IND  JAUBS  BPBUNT. 
Thb  former  of  these  is  the  most  beautiful  u(  all  the  Gloire  de  Djjon 
race,  and  deserves  much  more  general  cultivatiaA.  It  has  the  same  free 
growth  as  its  parent,  the  yonng  shoots  ami  fnliagc  are  of  a  handsome 
dark  red  colour,  aiul  the  lat^  pale  yellow  blooms  very  attractiTC  in 
appearance.  In  strong  contrast  in  siie  and  colour  is  the  also  little 
known  Bengal  Rose,  James  Spmnt,  a  climbing  sport  from  the  old 
Cmmoisie-Bupirieure  (Agrippinn),  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  rich 
velvety  crimson,  and  fuller  and  larger  than  the  parent  8oi-t,—W.  Weston 

lUKMOR. 

THE  PAST  WINTBn— CLOSa  PEUSIHO. 
Thb  time  for  pruningour  Roses  ii  now  at  hand,  and  I  made  the  first 
cut  iMt  week.  I  am  ^reeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  Roses  here,  at 
tlie  altitude  of  1000  feet  above  the  IcTcl  of  the  sea,  or  theteabonts,  have 
suffered  very  little,  and  I  think  out  proapectfl  are  decidedly  rosy. 
FaTonred  with  fair  aver^re  weather,  we  may  hope  to  have  fine  Roses  in 
dae  time.  After  former  wintew,  I  have  often  noticed  that  Baroness 
Bothschild  (the  Baroness  herself,  and  none  of  the  new  and  not  too 
■atldactory  imitations)  baa  been  killed  quite  brown  and  dead  at  the 
base  of  the  shoots  ;  this  season,  so  far,  I  have  noticed  nothing  of  this. 
In  fact,  I  have  not  seen  any  dead  wood  on  any  of  the  Roses.  That  I  am 
pruning  harder  and  closer  than  ever  goes  without  saying,  as  I  get  more 
and  more  proof  of  its  advantages  the  older  I  grow.  'Here  Is  a  fresh 
instance  ;  A  standard  of  NIpheUia  in  a  pot  had  the  head  broken  oS 
short ;  nothing  remained  but  to  cut  it  back  to  a  more  stnmp,  but  lo  1 
shortly  appcued  a  new  strong  shoot  about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
which  grew  to  2  feet  long,  and  then  branching  at  the  top  into  fonr 
distinct  branches,  prodnced  twelve  blooms,  the  first  of  which  was, 
-vulgarly  speaking,  a  "  whacker  1"  My  mental  memo,  on  the  occasion  was 
"  Cut  all  standards  in  pots  (and  ont  of  pots,  too)  back  to  a  single  eye  in 
future."  I  wintered  a  quantity  of  Teas  in  pots  in  open  frames,  simply 
packing  dead  leaves  round  them  and  strewing  them  loosely  over  the 
branches.  The  frost  has,  of  course,  killed  the  exposed  part  of  the 
shoots  back,  bnt  under  the  leaves  1  find  all  alive  and  the  buds  pinmp 
and  swelling.  I  did  intend  to  place  lights  over  these  plants,  but  omitted 
to  do  so,  and  1  think  the  result  Is  even  more  satisfactory  to  me,  and  the 
plants  stronger  than  if  I  had  done  so,  besides  the  saving  of  labour 
openlngaudshutting  the  frames  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 

MEBTBIIXB  DE  LTON. 
Are  Rose  growers  going  mad,  or  why  is  it  that  this  beat  of  Boaes 
goea  a  begging  I    To  my  thinking  there  can  be  nothing  Bner  at  a  Rose 
show  than  a  large  box  of  these  bloomx.  all  alone,  none  of  another  colour 

C\  Id  to  kill  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  best  wblte  Rose  we  have, 
a  vacant  piece  of  ground  here  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  have  a 
perfect  sea  of  this  variety.  The  plot  holds  TiOOO.  When  completed  and 
in  fall  bloom  I  think  it  will  be  worth  seeing. 

HBR  KAJE3TT. 
Many  ate  the  qneatlons  askcl  as  to  the  pruning  of  this  Rose.  I 
haTe  a  hundred  of  them  planted  out  in  poor  soil,  unmanurud,  and  these 
I  am  only  cutting  down  to  about  a  foot  long.  This,  1  think,  ia  the  best 
plan  to  follow  nntil  we  have  more  experience  of  the  growth  of  it  as  a 
cntbadi.  It  is  possible  that  being  so  near  a  relation  to  Baroness  Rotb- 
sdiild,  it  may,  like  that  Rise,  answer  under  close  pruning.  On  second 
tioaghts,  I  will,  as  an  expenment,  cut  one  row  of  the  plants  hard,  and 
communicate  the  result  in  due  time.— D.  Gilhoub,  jun. 


HAKSXn  STANDARDS. 
Relative  to  Mr.  Qilmour's  note  on  pa^e  26S,  a  gentleman  pur- 
chased three  dozen  Roses  from  a  continental  nnnery  a  few  years  ago, 
probably  becanse  they  were  somewhat  cheaper  than  home-grown  plants. 
Thev  were  almost  exactly  sImiUc  to  the  example  figured  to  be  avoided 
on  the  p^e  quoted,  some  having  longer  and  some  shorter  stems.  They 
grew  fairly  well,  or  some  of  them  did,  the  tirst  year,  but  subsequently 
one  after  another  dwindled  and  died,  in  spite  of  sj>ecial  efforts  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  same  bed  other  Roses  worked  low,  with  some  raised  from 
cuttings,  grew  luxuriantly  year  after  year.  Roses  worked  on  Briars  with 
clear  stems  grew  admirably  in  the  same  garden,  but  the  stilted  Hanettia 
refuted  to  thrive. — The  Gabdebbb. 


LEEDS  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  prox.,  at  the  Grand  Restaumnt,  Boar  Lane. 
Over  100  members  and  friends  sat  down  lo  an  excellent  repast,  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  vice- 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Frankland  (Vice-President).  The 
tables  were  tastefully  decorated  with  Howers  famished  by  varion* 
members  of  the  Society,  and  these  were  greatly  admired.  After  the 
usual  loyal  and  local  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  Appleby,  was  calle.l  npon  to  read  the  report,  which  showed 
that  the  Society  consisted  of  five  nonorary  and  117  oidlnary  memben. 
During  the  year  tventy-thrce  essays  on  dlHereut  gardening  subjects  had 
been  read  at  the  Society's  meetings,  nod  these  had  given  rise  to  mueli 
useful  dlscnssion,  and  the  Executive  had  hopes  of  securing  the  attendance 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  inasmuch  as  the  advantages 
accruing  from  membership  establish  a  strong  claim  upon  every  lover  of 
horticalture  in  the  district.  The  Committee  had  already  formed  the 
nucleus  of  what  it  waa  hoped  will  soon  become  an  extensive  and  useful 
library,  and  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  as  far  as  possible  enlist  the 
sympatUea  and  co-operation  of  employers  of  gardeners  in  order  to  make 
toe  Society  still  further  a  source  of  mntual  advantage.  The  avcrase 
attendance  of  members  had  been  thirty-seven,  which  was  deemed  fairly 
satiafaotory.  A  donation  of  £3  bad  been  sent  to  the  Ganlenera'  Orphan 
Fnnd.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  balance  of  £12  IJs.  74d.  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society.    The  report  was  formally  adopted. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  "  Leeds  Faxton  Society,"  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr,  U.  Chapman  (Wakefield),  the  President  remarked 
that  lie  believed  the  Society  could  now  claim  tobc  thoroughly  established, 
and  he  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ensulngyear  would  show- 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  He  promiKd  on  behalf  of 
the  Executive  that  every  available  means  should  be  taken  of  making 
the  objects  of  the  Society  a  source  of  profit  ami  usefulness  to  its  mem- 
beri.  ■'  Kindred  Societies"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Newman,  who  spoke 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  a  commingling  of  members  of 
diflferent  societies,  and  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  present 
Mmn.  Hale  (Wakefield)  and  Edcolmb  (Koth-rham)  responded.  "  The- 
Yorkshire  Association  of  Horticultural  Kocielies"  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wood,  who  remarked  that  as  the  Association's  meetings  were  held  at 
Leeds  this  year,  they  (the  Paxton  Society  of  Leeds)  were  desirous  of 
signalizing  the  present  year  by  making  the  Association  more  practically 
useful  than  bad  hitherto  been  done,  and  he  hoped  that  those  sodettw 
not  at  present  in  the  Association  would  shortly  l>ecomc  so.  Mr.  Proctor 
(Morley  Paxton  Society)  replied,  Mr.  M.  Ramsden  proposed  "Tlie 
Officers  of  the  E^oclety."  He  xaid  the  Society  owed  much  of  its  pro* 
sperity  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  its  manigera,  Messrs.  Frankland 
and  Appleby  respondeat 

"The  Essayists''  were  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms  by  Mr.  Hancock, 
who  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  derive<l  from  the  reading  of 
essays,  and  he  considered  this  the  mott  important  part  of  the  tSocietr's 
work.  Mr.  Barnes  retnmeil  thanks.  Amongst  those  taking  part  in  the 
evening's  procee<lingB  were  also  included  Messrs.  Kay  and  featherstone 
(Leeds),  Collier  (Bradford),  and  Holland  (t^helGeld).  A  party  of  glee 
singers  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  present,  and  the 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  u[ion  the  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
made  by  the  indefatigable  Secretary. 


EARLY  SWEET  PEAS. 
AlIi  growers  are  partial  to  plants  that  will  grow  well  without  mucb 
attention,  remain  quite  free  from  insects,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
showy  or  fragrant  flovrers,  and  as  possessing  the  above  characters  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  of  especial  value.  As  a  rule  it  Is  only  grown  out  of  doors. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  in  April  or  May,  the  flowersare  produced  ia 
June  or  July  amongst  hosts  of  others,  when  they  nrd  not  half  so  mncli 
valned  as  they  would  be  in  May  or  earlier.  Attractive  aweet-smelllog 
flowers  are  not  numerous  in  that  month,  and  if  Sweet  Pess  were  grown 
to  blossom  from  May  onvrards  they  would  be  most  valuable.  As  a  rule 
we  have  them  In  bluum  in  April  and  always  in  May.  Our  plants  are  now 
1  foot  high,  but  seed  sown  now  would  have  flowers  before  May  was  over 
and  Ion'  before  those  out  of  doors  expanded.  We  place  from  twelve  \a 
eighteen  seeds  in  some  good  soil  in  8-inch  pots.  They  are  placed  in  a. 
heated  pit,  and  the  plants  grow  as  soon  and  freely  as  the  culinary  Peas. 
When  about  3  inches  high  tbey  are  iiiven  more  air,  and  as  soon  aa  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  are  transferred  into  6'inch  pots,  and  it  is 
intbe     ■■  ■■  ■      ™  
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where  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  This  may  be  in  a 
Dit  or  greenhonse,  or  if  the  weather  is  genial  in  April  in  a  cool  frame. 
When  the  growths  become  so  long  as  to  be  inclined  to  fall  over  they 
should  be  supported  by  a  few  tall  twigs,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots.  Insects  will  never  trouble  them,  and  as  soon  as  they 
gain  a  height  of  18  inches  they  will  begin  to  show  flower,  and  then  the 
best  position  is  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as  the  soft  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  bright  hues  of  the  flowers,  and  their  delicious  fragrance 
gain  them  general  favour.  If  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  form  seel  the 
supply  will  soon  cease,  but  if  they  are  cut  before  they  wither  a  long 
succession  will  be  produced. — A  Kitchen  Gabdbneb. 


THE  EUGHABIS  BULB  MITE. 

Fob  the  past  three  years  we  have  had  a  few  bulbs  of  Eucharis  decay 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  in  each  instance  I  have 
found  this  little  insect  on  the  decayed  bulbs  and  in  the  soil  adhering 
thereto.  It  appears  to  me  the  mite  attacks  the  bulbs  when  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  in  remains  wet  for  several  days  together,  I 
think  an  average  temperature  of  50°  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year 
is  anything  but  a  good  one  for  the  Eucharis.  This  is  the  temperature  our 
plants  are  in  during  the  period  named  above.  To  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  too  wet  we  have  to  water  the  plants  very  carefully,  and  by 
adhering  strictly  to  this,  I  think  we  prevent  the  insects  attacking  more 


Fig.  SR. 

i^.— Bactaarls  bulb*  nAtnnl  slM*  showing  mites. 

B.— Mile  eolwied  flf^  dtameten ;  the  male  and  fenutle  «re  the  Mine  sIMi  the/  dlflW  a 

1  ttie  andemeiitB.  Body  ooloorlesa,  legs  very  pale  roee,  with  two  brown  ipots  on 

body. 
a^Hypoptal  form,  enlaiired  fifty  diameter*, 
n.— Saeken  from  imderneath  ditto»  enlarged  UO  diameters. 

of  our  plants  than  they  do  at  present.  By  what  I  have  noticed  for  some 
time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  drought  is  detrimental  to  the  mite.  I  do  not 
wish  anyone  to  think  that  we  keep  our  Euchadses  on  the  verge  of  flag- 
ging to  prevent  tbc  bulbs  being  attacked  by  the  mite.  Our  aim  is  to 
keep  the  soil  in  which  these  plants  are  growing  neither  wet  nor  dry. 
Nothing  will  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Eucharis  decaying  if  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  and  is  then  saturated  directly  after.  With 
these  notes  I  am  forwarding  a  few  decayed  bulbs,  with  the  insects  on 
them,  for  the  Editor^s  inspection. — E. 

RHIZ06LYPHU8  ROBINI. 
APB0P06  of  the  Eucharis  mite  and  its  brethren  of  that  group,  I 
have  to  remark,  first  that  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  in  insect  life,  and  their  study  is  quite  a  specialty,  to  which 
some  naturalists,  chiefly  continental,  have  given  a  large  amount  of  time 
with  only  small  positive  result.  The  creatures  are  found  to  occur  in 
two  forms,  so  peculiarly  distinct  that  it  is  thought  by  some  the  one  is  a 
parasite  by  which  the  other  is  attacked  and  devoured ;  while  others 
argue  that  the  insect  is  all  one  species  throughout,  but  undergoes  a 
curious  translormation.    On  the  whole,  our  latest  evidence  favours  the  I 


latter  view,  but  there  is  this  complexity,  that  though  for  some  time  it 
was  supposed  the  hypopoid  harder-skinned  form  was  the  final  out- 
come of  the  Rhizoglyphus,  instances  have  been  discovered  where  it  was 
just  the  reverse,  the  Hypopus  becoming  a  Rhizoglyphus.  The  most 
feasible  conjecture  is  that  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  the 
changes  are  modified  by  Nature,  and  the  supposed  hardier  Hypopus  type 
appears  when  the  Rhizoglyphus  would  be  liable  to  extinction.  All  thia 
is  exceeding  curious,  but  probably  not  interesting  to  the  majority  of 
gardeners.  We  are  still  in  the  dark  on  the  important  point,  how  these 
insects,  seemingly  very  sluggish,  manage  to  transfer  themselves  or  their 
progeny  from  bulb  to  bulb. 

M.  Claparede  says  that  the  female  of  R.  Robini  has,  when  adult, 
a  peculiarly  thick  and  clumsy  third  pair  of  legs.  The  habits  of  the  two> 
are  similar,  but  this  species  has  been  detected  also  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Potato  and  Dahlia ;  R.  echinopus  may  frequent  these  too,  though  as 
yet  the  fact  has  not  been  recorded.  R.  echinopus  (also  called  Hypopus 
Dujardinii)  was,  it  is  thought,  first  observed  by  Boisduval,  who  called  it 
Acarus  Hyacinthi,  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  special  liking  for 
Hyacinths.  The  continental  authors  remark  that  persons  who  had  to> 
handle  infested  bulbs  complained  of  irritation  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  ' 
mites  migrating  to  the  human  body ;  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  our  gardeners.  It  is  probable  that  the  autumn  is  the  season 
when  they  propagate. — ^J.  R.  8.  Clippobd. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  80CIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  2l8t  ult.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  23, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President^ 
in  the  chair. 

Ht,  G.  E.  Scholefield  and  Col.  W.  S.  Young  were  elected  Fellows  oi 
the  Society. 

The  I^resident,  Dr.  Maroet, delivered  an  address  on  ''Atmospheric 
Electricity."  He  first  alluded  to  Franklin's  experiments  in  America  in 
1752,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  electricity  of  a  storm-cloud  by 
conducting'  it  along  the  string  of  a  kite  sent  into  the  cloud.  De  Romas 
in  Europe  repeated  the  experiment,  and  having  placed  a  wire  within 
the  twine  his  kite  was  attached  to,  obtained  sparks  of  9  or  10  feet  in 
length.  The  characters  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricities  were  next 
described — the  vitreous  or  positive,  which  was  produced  by  rubbing- 
glass  ;  and  the  resinous  or  negative,  obtained  by  rubbing  sealing  wax 
or  another  resinous  substance ;  and  it  was  shown  by  bring^g  sus- 
pended balls  of  pith  within  the  influence  of  these  electricities,  that 
electricities  of  different  kinds  attract  each  other,  and  those  of  the  same 
kind  repel  each  other.  De  Saussure*s  and  Yolta's  electroscopes  were 
next  described,  pith  balls  being  used  in  the  former,  and  blades  of  stravr 
in  the  latter,  for  testing  the  pressure  of  electricity.  With  the  object 
of  measuring  the  force  of  electricity.  Sir  W.  Thomson's  electrometer  was 
mentioned,  in  which  the  electricity  is  collected  from  the  air  by  means 
of  an  insulated  cistern,  letting  out  water  drop  by  drop,  each  drop  be* 
coming  covered  with  electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  which  runs  into 
the  cistern,  where  it  is  stored  up,  and  made  to  act  upon  that  portion  of 
the  instrument  which  records  its  degree  or  amount.  The  atmosphere 
is  always  more  or  less  electrical,  or,  in  other  words,  possessed  of 
electrical  tension,  and  this  is  nearly  alwavs  positive,  while  the  earth, 
exhibits  electrical  characters  of  a  negative  kind. 

The  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  were  classed  by  Dr.  Maroet 
under  three  heads — 1,  Lightning  in  thunderstorms  ;  2,  The  formation 
of  hail ;  3,  The  formation  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  austndis.  He 
explained  how  clouds  acquired  their  electrical  activity  by  remarking 
that  clouds  forming  in  a  blue  sky,  by  a  local  condensation  of  moisture,, 
became  charged  with  positive  electricity  from  the  atmo<«phere  ;  while 
heavy  dark  clouds  rising  from  below  nearer  to  the  earth  were  filled  with 
terrestrial  negative  electricity,  and  the  two  systems  of  elouds  attracting 
each  other  would  discharge  their  electricity,  giving  rise  to  fiashesof 
lightning.  In  some  cases  a  storm-cloud  chargied  with  positive  electricity^ 
would  approach  the  earth,  attracting  the  terrestrial  negative  electricity, 
and  when  within  a  certain  distance  shoot  out  a  lightning  which  would 
apparently  strike  the  earth  ;  but  it  would  just  as  well  have  struck  the 
cloud,  only  there  was  nothing  in  the  cloud  to  sustain  any  damage,  while 
on  the  earth  there  were  many  objects  a  lightning  would  destroy,  to  say- 
nothing  of  its  effects  upon  animal  life.  Thunder  is  the  noise  pitxluced 
by  the  air  rushing  m  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  made  by  the  heat  of  the 
lightning  fiash.  There  may  be  sheet  lightnings,  zi«r-zag  or  forked  light- 
nings, and  globular  lightnings.  The  latter  are  particularly  interesting- 
from  their  assuming  a  spherical  form.  Illustrations  were  given  of  objects 
struck  by  lightning,  the  most  remarkable  being,  perhaps,  the  clothes  of 
a  working  man,  which  were  torn  into  shreds,  while  the  man  himself  was 
not  seriously  injured. 

Dr.  Marcet  next  proceeded  to  show  a  fiash  of  lightning,  which  he 
produced  by  throwing  on  a  white  screen  the  image  of  an  electric  spark 
2  or  3  inches  in  length,  enlarged  by  means  of  the  lens  of  an  optical 
lantern ;  forked  lightning,  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  with  its  irregular  zig-zag- 
course,  was  most  clearly  demonstrated.  After  alluding  to  the  protecting- 
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power  of  llKhtning  condacton  and  tbetr  comtmctioD,  Dr.  Hnrcet  ex- 

filtined  the  fbnnation  of  hail  and  of  watcreponta,  and  exhibited  an 
OBtninient  bj  Prof.  CoUadon  of  Geneva  for  ebon-ing  the  formation  of 
waterspoatf.  He  conclnded  his  address  with  a  few  lemaiks  on  the 
anrora  bnrealis  and  auBtralis,  the  fomiLtion  of  which  was  iliuatrated  bj 
De  la  EJTe'e  experiment,  which  coniisted  of  succcraiTfl  dJKhai^ee  of 
electric  aparka  through  a  partial  vacuum  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  ma^et  ;  electric  sheets  of  light  were  seen  assuming  the  form 
of  hands  and  possessed  of  a  certain  rotating  motion. 

-  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  P.K.S.,  read  a  short  communication  on  "  The  Non- 
fiiiatence  of  Thnnderbolts,"  briefly  described  the  histor}'  of  several 
40-called  thnnderbolts,  the  specimens  obtained  being  of  ati  aansing 
character,  thus  clearly  showing  that  they  were  ot  a  terrestrial  and  not  a 
celestial  natnre. 

In  connectioa  with  this  meeting  a  moat  interesting  exhibition  of 
initrnments  waa  arranged  in  the  rooms  of  the  Instltation  of  Civil 
Bngiuecra.  The  Exhibition  was  devoted  chiefly  to  Instruments  con- 
nected with  atmospheric  electricity.  Thereare  varionsformB  of  electro- 
meters, including  those  formerly  in  use  at  the  Greenwich  and  Kew 
Observatories.  Nnmeroos  patterns  of  lightning  conductors  were  cibi- 
Uted,  together  with  mwlels  of  churches,  houses,  chimney -shafts,  and 
ships,  showing  the  various  methods  of  protection.  The  Postal  Department 
■howed  a  number  of  lightning  protectors  used  for  telegraph  parposes. 
Many  objects  damaged  by  lightning  were  exhibited,  including  lightning 
conductors,  telegraph  apparatus,  portions  of  rafters,  trees,  &a.,  also  the 
clothes  of  a  mnn  tern  ofiW  body  by  lightning.  An  interesting  collection 
of  meteorites  and  some  alleged  thunderbolts  were  shown,  the  latter 
being  ot  anamuaing  ch-'racter.  There  were  also  several  new  meteoro- 
l<^cal  inatromenta  exhibited,  which  bwl  been  brought  out  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

One  of  the  special  featares  of  the  Exhibition  was  a  most  valuable 
And  interesting  collection  of  over  fifty  photographs  of  lightning  Hashes. 
Many  of  these  were  taken  during  the  great  thundursWrm  which  occurred 
in  London  on  August  ITth  last  year,  while  others  were  taken  in  Tsxious 
pftrts  of  the  world.  The  Exhibition  also  included  a  large  number  of 
photognpbs  of  damage  by  lightning,  and  pbotographa  of  clouds  nnd 
aetcoiDlogical  tnatramente,  as  well  u  records  ot  atmospheric  elec- 
trlcit;. 
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CHBTSANiaEUUU  BELLE  PAULE. 

1  WAS  much  Ptruck  upon  entering  a  conservalnry  on  March  2Tth  to 
find  plants  of  this  variety  bearing  flowers.  They  were,  of  cijurse,  pale  la 
■colour  as  well  as  being  small,  but  still  they  were  useful,  and  I  was  told 
«oine  that  had  been  cut  a  abort  time  previously  were  much  better.  The 
plants  had  been  both  late  struck  and  pinched  late  as  well,'  thereby 
making  late  growth.  This  Is  only  anotheT  instance  showing  what  an 
adaptable  plant  Is  the  Chrysanthemum.— S. 

NATIONAL  BOCIBTY'3  EXHIBmONS. 
I  STBOKOLY  advise  the  National  Society  to  Isane  their  schedule  of 
prizes  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  that  Intending  exhibitors  will 
Enow  what  to  prepare.  I  noted  some  time  since  in  the  Journal  a  list  ol 
■tha  sections  which  was  intended  te  be  Included  In  the  Society's  official 
catalogue.  It  is  proposed  to  define  and  make  a  claaa  for  Japanese  re- 
flexed  varieties.  This  being  so,  it  Is  hot  natural  to  suppose  tha  inten- 
tion is  to  encourage  that  section  by  offering  prizes  lor  them  at  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  shows.  I  trust  the  leader"  ot  the  Society 
will  take  this  gentle  reminder  that  there  arc  many  peraona  who  are 
anxious  to  know  the  programme  for  the  coming  season,  so  that  proper 
*Trangementa  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  welfare  ot  the  Society  as 
well  aa  simplifying  the  work   of   exhibitors  generally, — A   Possiblk 

BZHIBITOB. 

FERTILISATION  OF  EARLY  PEACHES. 

I  MUST  agree  with  yonr  correspondent,  Mr.  Jamea  B.  Biding,  that  it 
is  not  a  safe  plan  to  trust  altogether  to  the  tapping  system  in  the  case  of 
early  forced  Peaches.  We  do  not  commence  forcing  here  until  Feb- 
ruary, and  then  we  use  a  carael-hair  brush.  We  have  a  splendid  set  of 
both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  our  first  house  by  the  above  means,  and 
later  ones  promise  well. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  yoar  correspondents  who  practice 
the  syringing  system  mentioned  by  "  S.  T.  C."  I  am  not  venturesome 
enough  to  try  it  myself.  With  reference  to  tapping  the  trees  I  fail  to 
see  how  it  can  answer,  except  in  the  case  of  trees  on  the  back  wall  and 
trees  grown  on  wires  near  to  the  glass.  To  practise  tapping  treet  grown 
as  ours  are— viz.,  on  the  half-moon  trellis,  would  result  iu  the  pollen 
dropping  on  the  ground.  Taking  everything  into  consideiation,  I  think 
the  camel-hair  brush  the  betit  and  safest  method  to  be  adopted.— 
G.  Hilton. 


HARDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
FiQfl.— In  the  south  and  south-western  counties  Figs  frequently 
produce  profitable  crops,  and  many  more  trees  might  be  grown  witn 
advantage.  A  hot  sunny  corner,  formed  by  the  junction  ol  a  south 
with  a  west  wall,  will  be  found  the  beet  position  for  the  trees,  but  many 
a  high  sunny  end  wall  of  outhouses,  and  indeed  various  blank  spaces  on 
south  walls,' might  well  be  utilised  for  Fig  cultare.  A  rich  soil  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable,  this  causing  a  rank  nnfraitfnl  growth,  and  which  la 
tar  from  being  hardy.  ThR  site  should  be  well  drained,  and.  If  it  can 
be  spared,  repUce  the  ordinary  soil  with  turfy  loam  and  old  moitot 
rubbW,  the  latter,  tor  which  chalk  is  a  good  substitute,  being  added  at 
the  rate  ot  one  bushel  to  three  bushels  of  loam.  A  wide  border  is  not 
te  be  recommended,  the  most  prolific  trees  being  those  planted  !n  a 
comparatively  narrow  border  with  a  bard  pathway  or  carriage  road  in 
front  of  it.  The  roots  invariably  find  their  way  into  the  bard  roads,  and 
this  poorness  and  firmness  of  root  ran  induces  the  requisite  short-jointed 
growth.  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  are  the  most  prolific  on 
the  open  walls.  Brunswick  Is  quite  aa  hardy  as  these,  and  a  fine  variety, 
bot  as  a  rule  is  a  shy  bearer.  Preference  should  be  given  to  trees  grown 
with  a  clear  stem,  and  as  these  are  generally  suppli^  In  poM,  plantmg 
ought  always  to  be  deferred  till  all  danger  of  severe  frosts  is  past.  The 
branches  should  be  laid  in  fan-shaped,  no  shortening  bcu:k  being  re- 
sorted to  unlefs  more  branches  are  needed  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  tree.  The  leading  branches  being  trained  thinly  laterals  will  start 
freely  from  these,  and  which,  if  well  thinned  out,  those  reserved  being 
laid  in  right  and  left,  will  ripen  properly  and  fruit  the  following  season. 
Young  trees  ought  not  to  be  very  (reely  pruned,  aa  plenty  ot  young 
branches  are  usually  forthcoming  tor  laying  in  wherever  there  Is  space 
to  be  filled,  these  being  of  a  more  fruitful  character  than  those  obtained 
by  prnning. 

PBtrnlNO  Established  Fio  Tbees  — Tn  most  districts  it  is  neceaaary 
to  protect  the  trees,  and  more  especially  the  points  ot  the  young  wood, 
tbie  bemg  done  either  with  Russian  mats,  thatched  hurdles,  or  brancbea 
of  Spiuce  Fir.  Last  March  exceptionally  severe  frosts  wereexperienced 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  and  thoec  trees  uncovered  and  pmned 
early  were  much  injured. in  consequence.  The  first  week  in  April  ia 
quite  soon  enough  to  uncover  the  trees.  As  before  stated,  a  too  tree  nse 
of  the  knife  is  unwise,  and  on  theother  hand,  unlesssome  pmniogia 
annually  done  the  centre  of  the  trees  soon  becomes  bare,  the  outside 
branches  or  points  only  being  truittul.  Kupposing  the  main  branches 
are  thinly  tr»ined  and  well  furnished  with  lateral  growth,  one-half  of 
these  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  near  their  starting  point,  this  inducing  the 
formation  of  several  youn^  growths.  One  of  these  bcini  laid  in  and  the 
remainder  early  removed,  a  considf.rible  number  of  short  fruitful 
branches  will  be  obtained.  The  following  spring  the  remainder  of  the 
old  laterals  may  be  similarly  shortened  back.  In  this  manner  half  the 
lateral  growth  will  be  pmned  every  season,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
fruitful  wood  maintained.  As  a  rule  Fig  trees  arc  Informally  trained, 
aucl  where  this  is  the  caw  all  the  pinning  necessary  consists  of  thinning- 
out  the  wood,tho"e  long  branches  that  have  reached  the  limit  being  sawn 
or  cut  back  te  near  the  main  stem.  A  few  being  thus  cut  back  every 
year,  young  bearing  wood  will  lie  always  well  distributed  about  the 
tree.  This  training  ought  always  to  be  practised,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  Bhort-jolnted  young  growths  be  aboriencd,  as  these  pro- 
duce the  fruit. 

Pbotectino  Pear  Trees. — Those  on  walls  especially,  and  whicli 
are  remarkably  well  set  with  buds,  fullv  repay  for  any  trouble  taken 
with  them  in  the  way  of  temporary  protection.  It  is  nnwiae  to  wait 
till  the  flowers  are  open  befoi*  the  protection  is  given,  as  a  severe  frort 
will  cripple  those  in  a  bud  state.  Many  Pears  are  of  such  value  as  to 
merit  wcy>lcii  coping,  boards,  roils,  and  curtains,  these  being  so  contrived 
as  to  be  easily  opened  or  cl'ised.  The  next  best  coverings  are  doubled 
or  trebled  fiah  nets,  these  bi.-ing  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  kept 
clear  of  the  trees  with  the  aid  of  long  poles  let  into  the  ground  2  feet 
from  the  wall,  and  fastened  to  staples  or  spike  nails  near  the  coping. 
If  the  nets  are  bang  over  the  trees  early  they  will  moderate  the  effects  of 
sharp  frosts,  and  al?o  preserve  the  buds  from  the  birds.  Very  large 
pyramids  are  not  easily  protected,  but  those  on  the  Qaince  stock  or 
miniature  trees  are  not  so  dilBcult  to  cover.  About  five  long  and  strong 
poles  are  needed  for  each  tree,  these  being  let  Inte  the  ground  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  made  te  meet  over  the  centre  of  the  tree.  They 
ought  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  principal  Dortion  of  the  branches,  and 
aecurely  fastened  at  the  top.  The  protecting  material  may  be  either 
doubled  or  trebled  fish  netting,  cotton  netting,  frigi  domo,  or  garden 
mats.  The  three  first-named  may  frequently  be  left  over  the  treea  for 
several  daya,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  frosty  winds,  but  the  mats 
are  tin  heavy,  and  if  left  on  in  the  daytime  will  weaken  the  bloom. 
Cordons  trained  ne<tr  garden  walks  are  easily  protecied.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  thiji  case  ia  to  fix  a  single  line  ot  rods  or  stakes  directly  over 
and  about  13  inches  clear  of  the  treei,  the  protecting  material  being 
I  thrown  over  this  and  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground  on  each  side. 
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Cbooked  Obchabd  Trees.— a  ride  through  maDy  rural  districts 
will  bring  into  view  numerous  young  fruit  trees,  and  which,  whether  in 
orchards  or  singly,  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Not  one  in  twenty 
are  properly  staked,  and  the  consequence  is  a  number  of  trees  with  very 
crookea  stems,  and  which  will  not  greatly  improve  as  they  gain  in 
strength.  All  young  tress  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  staked  and  well 
protected  from  cattle.  This  leads  to  the  formation  of  clean  straight 
stems,  these  in  their  turn  being  conducive  to  the  growth  of  large  healthy 
fruitful  heads.  Either  one  stout  stake  or  three  moderately  strong  ones 
ought  to  be  placed  to  each  tree  directly  they  are  planted,,  this  in  addition 
to  keeping  tne  stems  straight  also  preventing  wind  waving  them  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  roots.  If  strong  rope  yarn  or  tar  twine  is  used 
for  tying  purposes  the  trees  must  be  first  bandaged,  or  the  bark  will 
soon  be  badly  cut. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — Plants  swelling  their  fruits  in  the  early  house  will  require 
to  have  supports  placed  for  them.  Half-inch  deal  boards,  6  or 
7  inches  square,  with  a  hole  through  each  comer,  and  suspended  by  four 
pieces  of  string  or  copper  wire  from  the  trellis  in  a  slanting  direction  to 
prevent  water  lodging,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  Pieces  of 
slate  with  boles  drilled  in  the  comers  are  preferable  to  wooden  supports, 
and  glass  would  be  still  better.  Remove  all  flowers  from  such  plants, 
also  superfluous  growths,  stopping  and  tying  as  necessary.  See 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water, 
affording  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  The  evaporation  troughs 
should  be  filled  with  liquid  manure,  and  a  good  atmospheric  moisture 
secured  by  damping  early  in  the  mominir  and  afternoon,  springing  the 
plants  lightly  about  3  p.m.  on  bright  afternoons.  Later  plants  will  be 
showing  fruit,  and,  unless  abundant,  remove  the  first  blossoms,  it  being 
important  that  the  female  blossoms  be  nearly  of  one  stage  of  growth. 
Maintain  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  and  dryer  atmosphere  during 
the  setting,  only  affording  as  much  moisture  as  will  prevent  flagging. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  but  employ  the  knSe  as 
little  as  possible  during  the  setting  period.  In  pits  and  frames  a  good 
bottom  heat  must  still  be  maintained,  observing  the  conditions  previously 
given  during  setting.  When  the  f  mits  are  set  they  should  be  placed  on 
a  piece  of  slate.  Look  out  for  canker  at  the  collar,  placing  a  little 
quicklime  around  the  stem  as  a  preventive. 

CtTCUMBEBS. — Those  that  have  been  bearing  through  the  winter  will 
need  to  be  renovated  at  the  roots,  removing  with  a  hand  fork  as  much  of 
the  exhausted  soil  as  is  possible  without  much  injury  to  the  roots,  and 
fill  with  rich  lumpy  compost  pressed  down  firmly.  Stopping,  train- 
ing, and  cutting  out  the  old  growths  must  be  followed  up,  and  abundant 
waterings  given  as  necessary.  Assist  plants  in  full  bearing  with 
copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  earth  the  roots  occasion- 
ally. Damp  the  floors  and  other  available  surfaces  before  8  a.m.  and 
about  3  P. v.,  the  foliage  being  syringed  lightly  on  fine  afternoons,  and 
keep  the  evaporation  treughs  filled  with  weak  guano  wjiter  or  other  form 
of  liquid  manure.  There  ou^ht  not  to  be  any  further  delay  in  having 
the  blinds  in  readiness,  so  that  they  maybe  employed  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  midday,  when  the  sun  is  brightest.  Shading  is  most  needed  after  a 
period  of  dull  weather,  to  prevent  flagging.  Worms  may  be  expelled  by 
lime  water. 

Vines. — Early  Forced  Vijieg. — Although  Vines  in  pots  afford  credit- 
able crops  of  early  Grapes,  better  results  are  often  had  by  planting  the 
Vines  out  in  beds  or  borders  such  as  are  employed  for  Cucumbers.  A 
span  or  lean-to  house  answers  perfectly,  having  borders  3  to  4  feet  wide 
and  about  2  feet  deep,  so  as  to  admit  of  6  to  9  inches  of  drainage,  and 
15  to  18  inches  depth  of  soil.  The  Vines  being  raised  from  eyes  or  cut- 
backs will  need  to  be  forwarded  in  another  structure  until  the  Grapes 
are  cut  These  being  ripe  in  March  or  early  April  will  be  off  by  the 
close  of  April  or  early  May.  The  Vines  that  have  fruited  are  cleared 
out,  fresh  soil  is  placed  in  the  bortlers  or  beds,  and  the  Vines  that  are 
to  frait  the  following  year  are  planted  at  27  to  30  inches  apart  If  they 
have  made  considerable  progress,  but  are  not  root-bound,  they  may  be 
turned  out  with  the  ball  entire,  firming  the  soil  well  about  them,  and 
watering  well.  If  in  small  pots  they  should  be  disentangled  and  the 
roots  spread  out.  Turfy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  about  a  tenth  of 
old  mortar  rubbish  forms  a  suitable  compost,  adding  about  a  quart  of 
some  approved  fertiliser  to  everv  bushel  of  soil.  Manure  can  r^idily  be 
given  as  a  mulch  or  in  liquid  form.  The  canes  being  trained  near  the 
glass  will  make  short-iointed  wood.  Almost  any  amount  of  vigour  can  be 
had  by  encouraging  the  laterals,  b<it  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with 
the  principal  leaves ;  indeed  under  good  treatment  they  will  make  canes 
like  walking  sticks,  with  eyes  like  nuts,  and  being  as  much  under  control 
as  Vines  in  pots  they  can  be  matured  so  as  to  be  ready  for  starting  by 
late  October  or  early  November.  By  this  plan  the  root  action  is  con- 
siderably extended  as  compared  with  Vines  in  pots.  The  Vines  are 
taken  up  after  fruiting,  as  is  the  case  with  e«irly  f ruiced  pot  Vines,  treat- 
ing them  as  annuals.  Cat  backs  are  very  much  the  best  for  treating  in 
this  way. 

Grapes  Ripening, — The  fruit  swells  considerably  after  commencing 
to  colour.  In  order  to  ensure  a  fall  swelling  of  the  berries  inside 
borders  should  have  a  thorongh  watering  and  mulching  early  on  a  fine 
day,  ventilating  freely  to  allow  excessive  moisture  to  escape.  A  full  crop 
of  early  Grapes  is  a  great  strain  on  the  energies  of  the  Vines,  and 
through  it  in  early  forcing  perfection  in  colour  is  not  always  obtainable, 
much  may  be  done  by  a  liberal  and  constant  supplv  of  warm  dry  air 
combined  with  a  moderately  low  night  temperature,  out  the  temperature 
must- be  well  maintained  by  day — 70°  to  75^  from  fire  heat,  and  80°  to 
86°  with  sun  heat.    When  hard  forcing  is  practised  red  spider  usually 


makes  its  appearance,  and  should  be  destroyed  by  painting  the  pipea 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much,  or  it  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  skin  of  the 
berries  and  spoil  their  appearance. 

Succession  Houses. — ^Attend  to  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries* 
Stop  and  remove  laterals,  especially  where  there  is  not  room  for  exten- 
sion, as  to  allow  them  to  extend  considerably,  or  so  as  to  necessitate  large 
reduction  of  foliage  at  one  time,  results  in  a  check,  very  often  in» 
ducing  shankin  jT  at  a  later  period.  See  that  the  borders  have  plenty  of 
water,  and  weakly  Vines  will  be  benefited  by  tepid  liquid  manure. 
Vines  swelling  their  fruit  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  damping 
available  surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  if  liquid  manure  be 
used  at  the  latest  damping  it  will  improve  the  Vines  and  act  as  a  check 
to  red  spider.  An  ounce  of  the  ammonia  manures  to  a  gallon  of  water 
is  suitable.  Syringing  the  Vines  must  not  be  practised  after  the  Grapea 
are  set 

IjUe  Vines, — Disbud  and  tie  out  these  as  they  require  it.  Close  the 
houses  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  by  frequently  damping  available  surfaces.  They 
are  now  making  rapid  progress. 

Young  Vines. — Those  planted  last  spring  will  now  be  breaking 
naturally,  and  when  the  buds  have  grown  alMut  half  an  inch  a  little 
fire  heat  will  prove  beneficial,  especially  on  cold  days.  Remove  all  bud» 
except  one  at  each  break,  retaining  the  strongest,  and  crop  lightly,  but 
supernumeraries  may  be  weighted  with  as  much  fruit  as  there  is  prospect 
of  their  bringing  to  maturity. 

Pines. — Plants  started  into  fruit  early  in  the  year  are  fast  approach* 
ing  the  flowering  period,  and  will  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling overhead  at  the  time  the  house  Is  closed,  but  when  in  flower  they 
must  not  be  so  treated.  The  foliage  being  as  yet  tender,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  houses  with  large  panes  of  glass  to  afford  a 
slight  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  for  a  few 
weeks  until  the  foliage  becomes  inured  to  the  sun's  influence.  When 
the  flowering  is  over  the  fruit  will  advance  rapidly  if  the  roots  are  in 
good  condition,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be 
requisite.  Attend  to  ventilating  early  in  the  morning,  commencing  when 
the  temperature  is  at  80^,  and  closing  at  85^  with  sun  heat.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  when  the  house  is  closed,  the  bottom  heat  steady  at 
80®  to  90°,  the  night  temperature  70°,  and  75°  by  day  artificially.  A» 
soon  as  the  suckers  appear  remove  all  except  one  to  each  plant. 


gpHB  BEE-KEEPER  g 


SPRING  WORK. 

The  busy  time  of  the  bee-keeper's  year  is  now  fast  approach* 
ing.  The  fast  lengthening  days  betoken  the  near  approach  of 
flower- clad  fields  and  honey-yielding  blossoms.  It  is  now  that  full 
and  complete  preparation  for  the  long-expected  honey  flow  mast  to 
made — ^if  a  great  part  of  the  work  has  not  already  been  done 
during  the  past  dreary  months  when  the  frost-locked  earth  has- 
forbidden  outdoor  labour  in  the  field  or  garden.  Sections  should 
at  once  be  purchased,  and  ,af ter  being  carefully  fitted  with  the 
best  super  foundation,  these  may  be  arranged  in  crates,  and  stored 
away  ready  for  instant  use  when  the  stocks  grow  strong  and  honey- 
is  freely  coming  in.  Boxes  of  frames  must  also  have  our  care  if 
we  desire  to  obtain  our  surplus  in  a  liquid  form  instead  of  in  the 
pure  white  comb.  The  combs  in  use  last  }ear  have,  of  course^ 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  will  be  simply  invaluable  some  six. 
weeks  hence,  because  while  equally  as  useful  as  new  built  combs^ 
they  are  more  able  to  withstjmd  the  strain  put  upon  the  cells  when, 
the  honey  is  dragged  out  by  the  extractor  now  in  general  use. 

If  there  are  no  frames  of  ready  built  combs  available,  then  full 
sheets  of  foundation  may  with  advantage  be  used,  and  if  **  wired 
foundation  "  is  used  the  combs  will  have  more  strength,  and  will 
be  therefore  less  liable  to  break  out  from  the  frames  when  being; 
extracted  from  at  the  close  of  the  season.  It  it  is  preferred,  "  wired . 
frames*'  may  be  used  instead  of  the  ^* wired  foundation"  with 
much  the  same  result.  It  is  not  absolutely  nece<«ary  to  use  the 
wire  at  all,  for  good  foundations  may  be  used  alone,  and  the  combs, 
need  not  be  destroyed  by  the  extractor  provided  that  the  bee-keeper 
carefully  regulates  the  pace,  and  does  what  he  can  to  minimise  the 
risk  of  breakage.  In  the  hands  of  a  novice  the  extractor  does^ 
however,  woeful  mischief  in  many  cases  where  the  combs  are  new 
and  therefoie  easily  broken. 
I        It  occurs  to  me  that  many  have  asked  as  to  the  pace  at  whie 
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Bn  *'  extractor  '*  should  be  worked.  There  is  no  fixed  role,  but  the 
frames  should  never  be  made  to  revolve  faster  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  throwing  out  the  honey.  The  pace  should  be  kept 
slow  at  first,  and  gradually  increased  until  the  honey  is  heard  to 
freely  "spif  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  when  no  further 
•advance  in  speed  should  be  made  until  the  ceUs  on  both  sides  of 
the  comb  are  comparatively  empty.  The  ful'er  the  comb  the 
greater  the  strain.  This  is  an  important  point  to  remember.  It  is 
tdso  unwise  to  entirely  empty  one  side  of  a  comb  before  turning  it 
and  taking  some  honey  from  the  ceUs  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
frames  must  also  be  placed  close  to  the  outside  of  the  cages  and 
ugainst  the  wire.  There  is  a  tendency  to  draw  the  centre  of  the 
comb  towards  the  outside,  and  therefore  unless  the  comb  presses 
close  to  the  wire  frame  this  gradual  drawing  out  will  break  up  the 
centre  of  the  comb.  These  points  are  far  more  important  when 
using  new  combs,  because  an  old  comb  will  stand  far  greater  wear 
And  tear  without  any  real  damage. 

The  simplest  honey  extractor  is  the  best.  If  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  stocks  is  desired  preparations  must  at  once  be  made 
for  receiving  the  swarms  when  they  come,  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
considerable  waste  in  fitting  up  hives  some  fine  day,  when  hsdf  a 
^ozen  stocks  send  forth  their  clouds  of  emigrants  when  they  are 
least  expected  to  issue. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  no  doubt  beginning  to  feel  anxious  as  to 
the  state  of  their  stocks.  At  the  time  of  writing  no  thorough  ex- 
Amination  has  yet  been  possible,  but  if  we  may  hazard  a  guess 
founded  on  observations  made  on  fine  warm  days  some  weeks  ago 
we  should  say  that  on  the  whole  the  winter  has  been  preservative 
of  bee  life.  The  weather  has  l^en  not  of  the  severest  type 
perhaps,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  frequent  flights,  and  yet 
occasionally  days  have  occurred  most  opportunely  when  every  stock 
was  able  to  take  a  cleansing  flight  with  safety.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  wintering  stocks  on  the  cold  and  warm  systems,  but  it 
is  at  present,  on  account  of  the  severe  weather,  impossible  to  give 
the  results  in  either  case.  At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
<6very  stock  must  be  examined,  and  if  necessary  feeding  must  be  at 
once  commenced.  In  fact,  even  now,  if  a  stock  is  known  to  be 
short  of  store,  warm  syrup  must  be  administered  or  a  piece  of  candy 
ladd  upon  the  tops  of  the  frames  ;  but  unless  there  is  a  great  doubt 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  food  supply  no  stock  should  be  disturbed  at 
all  until  warm  weather  invites  us  to  make  a  thorough  examination. 
This  done,  the  necessary  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  remedy 
any  actual  or  possible  mischief  ;  and  then,  after  wrapping  every 
stock  up  as  warmly  a^  possible,  no  future  disturbance  should  be 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period,  unless  it  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  stocks  by  feeding  gently  but  continuously  until  the  natural 
supply  takes  the  place  of  the  artificial.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  stock  least  often  opened  will  be  the  most  prosperous. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  wish  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
world  a  good  harvest,  and  we  may,  at  any  rate,  comfort  those  who 
are  somewhat  despondent  as  to  the  weather  we  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience during  the  coming  season  by  reiterating  what  has  been 
«aid  in  the  past,  and  is  no  less  true  in  the  present,  that  unless  the 
'Season  is  exceptionally  bad  honey  will  be  obtained  by  the  man  who 
manages  his  bees  upon  practical  principles  and  knows  when  to  do  a 
thing,  and  also  has  the  knowledge  when  to  leave  well  alone. — 
Felix. 


-QUEEN  INTRODUCTION-THE  HALLAMSHIRE  LAW. 

*<ALanabk8HIBE  Bee-keepeb,"  page  227,  thinks  I  am  not  entitled  to 
'bU  the  honour  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  considers  the  late  Mr. 
T.  W.  Woodbury  was  the  author,  and  quotes  him  as  follows :  ~"  The 
only  safe  method  is  to  deprive  the  bees  of  the  power  of  raising  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  one  deposed.*' 

Now,  with  all  dae  deference  to  our  friend,  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  must  beg  to  point  out  that  the  above  is  not  the 
*'  Hallamshire  lav,"  it  is  only  part  of  it ;  there  is  also  one  other  con- 
dition— viz.,  the  bees  mast  have  had  time  to  realise  the  fact  that,  in 
-addition  to  being  queenless,  they  ar^  hopelessly  without  means  of  rearing 
A  successor  ;  and  they  do  not  arrive  at  this  stage,  when  in  possession  of 


combs,  under  thirty  hours.  But  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  have  fixed  the 
minimum  in  the  law  at  forty-eight  hours. 

1  have  never  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  successfully  enthrone  queens 
in  accordance  with  the  "  law  ;"  the  honour  of  this  belongs  to  M.  de 
Reaumur.  He  was  also  the  first  recorded  person  who  introduced  an 
alien  queen  to  strange  bees.  Like  many  other  observers,  he  deduced 
wron<  conclusions  from  his  experiments.  Huber  relates  these  cases, 
and  criticises  them  under  date  30th  August,  1791,  in  such  a  way,  one 
would  think  he  knew  all  about  the  "  law." 

The  late  Mr.  Woodbury  was  probably  the  next  person  who  really 
took  the  subject  up  in  earnest,  and  no  doubt  many  times  succeeded 
when  the  bees  had  oeen  deprived  of  the  means  of  rearing  a  successor 
long  enough.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  grasped  the  im- 
portance of  this  condition ;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
impress  it  on  everyone.  As  it  was,  he  and  his  pupils  thought  that 
all  that  was,  or  should  be,  necessary,  was  to  aeprive  the  bees  of 
the  power  of  raising  a  successor  to  the  one  deposed,  when  they  would 
accept  another  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  their  loss.  Thus  the 
matter  was  left ;  then  came  the  cages  to  gradually  let  the  b:es  become 
acquainted  with  their  new  mother.  Then  it  was  noted  by  s>me  that 
when  the  bees  were  old  and  had  been  long  queenless,  the  cages  were 
very  unsafe,  some  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  bees  could  not  be 
re  queened. 

i  think  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  the  "  law  "  has  unconsciously 
been  used  to  introduce  alien  queens  for  upwards  of  100  years.  What  I 
claim  as  my  discovery  is  the  '*  law/'  just  as  Newton  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation.  When  a  bee-keeper  has  it  firmly  engrafted  on  his 
mind  he  will  find  many  ways  to  apply  it.  Moreover,  it  is  the  onlv  means 
by  which  a  quecii  will  be  accepted  by  the  bees  as  the  mother  of  the  hive 
at  the  moment  of  her  introduction. — A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper. 


•^«  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "THE 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoicukbly.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Gorreepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  queetions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Books  (J.  O.  H,,  New  Jerseyy^We  h'ive  no  copy  of  "  Blaine's 
Canine  Pathology  "  in  our  library,  and  have  failed  on  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  work  can  be  obtained.  We  mention  the  title  in  case  any 
of  our  readers  can  give  you  the  desired  information,  with  the  price  of 
the  volume. 

Chryaantliemiiiii  Sport  (N,  J,  S.).^lt  is  simply  a  reversion  to 
Queen  of  England,  the  variety  from  which  Empress  of  India  originally 
sported. 

Xew  Oardena  CG.  W.  JJ.)-— Write  to  the  Curator,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  stating  what  you  desire,  when  the  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  to 
be  filled  and  returned. 

liquid  Manure  (^l.  -VO.—We  do  not  use  boiling  water  in  pre- 
paring liquid  manure,  as  it  would  facilitate  the  escape  of  ammonia, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain. 

Inaeotiolde  (J.  P.)-— We  should  exceed  our  duty  by  complying 
with  your  request.  It  is  for  vendors  themselves  to  advertise  their 
wares  if  they  think  good  to  do  so.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  publishing 
the  full  addresses  of  correspondents  who  do  not  supply  them  for  that 
purpose. 

Vines  ftrom  Cnttinra  QF.  J.^ — ^You  stated  quite  clearly  that  all 
the  eyes  were  cut  out,  but  it  appears  you  made  a  mistake.  Select  those 
plants  that  are  making  the  strongest  and  best  (growths,  taking  up  one 
only  from  each  to  prtxluce  a  stout  cane  that  will  ripen  early  in  the 
autumn,  regardless  of  the  method  adopted  in  preparing  the  cuttings. 

Conaumptton  of  Fuel  (J,  H.  SJ), — Your  letter  shall  be  answered 
in  an  early  issue,  and  in  order  that  our  reply  may  be  well  founded  we 
are  having  a  comparison  made  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  a 
garden  in  which  the  extent  of  piping  is  considerable,  and  the  question 
of  fuel  a  serious  item  from  its  being  much  more  costly  than  in  your 
district. 

Oonble  vrhite  Mlraoaette  (71  S.y—The  flowers  you  send  are 
unusually  fine,  being  white,  large,  double  and  sweet.    It  is  a  pity  that 
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cue  l8  not  taken  to  preserve  tbe  andoubteJlj  good  character  of  the 
Tariety,  which,  as  jou  present  it,  far  excels  any  other  so-called  White 
Ulgnonette  th»t  has  come  under  oar  noLice.  Yoa  hare  evidenUy  exer- 
cised judgment  in  saving  tbe  seed,  and  skill  In  enltlvatiag  the  plants. 

■tiswltarrlea  (,F.  IF.).— We  shonld  choose  the  planta  nith  tbe  best 
cniwna  and  tbe  most  fibrous  roots,  and  If  about  three  good  crowns  were 
attached  to  one  rootstocl:  we  should  not  separate  tbem  ;  indeed,  thoK 
taken  up  singly  we  should  probably  plant  triangularly  a  few  inches 
asander,  and  the  triplets  at  the  ordinary  distances  assigned  to  single 
plants.  By  thinning  the  crowns  and  replanting  old  Strawberries  in 
eoHched  soil  cicelleat  crops  of  fruit  were  obtained  by  the  late  Dr. 
Newington. 

Peaa  In  TrtntHtam  (^  .r.).~Tboagh  a  foot  is  a  conTenient  and 
suitable  width  for  a  trench,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ia  necessary  to  sow 
the  Peas  all  over  a  Borface  of  that  width,  though  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  plan.  Yoa  can,  if  you  wish,  make  a  level  base  G  inches  wide  in  the 
trench,  and  scatter  the  Peas  all  over  it  about  an  inch  apart,  these  being 
new,  heavy,  and  good.  A  narrow  strip  means  a  channel  drawn  with  the 
comet  of  a  hoc,  and  T-shaped,  which  is  the  reverse  of  good  for  sowing 
Peaa  in,  thoogh  it  answers  very  well  for  Onion  seed. 

Meotiar  (J.R.  (?.). — We  have  not  had  experience  with  the  boiler  yon 
name.  If  yon  can  refer  us  to  an  ailvertiseraent  of  it  in  our  columns  we 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  informatian  on  the  subject.  The  consumption 
of  coal  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  extent  of  piping  to  be  hea^I  as 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  house  and  the  tempciature  tbat  has  to  be 
maintained.  The  setting  of  saddle  boilers  with  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
pipes  ai«  also  Important  factors  in  the  case.  The  weekly  consumption 
of  fuel  you  name  appears  excessive  for  maintaining  a  temperature  sait- 
able  tor  greenhouse  plants. 

t*t  o«  Hot-water  >lpea  (^A  JimrHal  Reader). — We  have  no 
doubt  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  in  coating  the  hot-water  pipes 
with  "coal  tar  varnish,"  thoagh  jou  do  not  appear!^  be  responsible  tor  it. 
The  effluvium  from  coal  tar  is  highly  injurious  to  plants,  and  we  have 
known  serious  consequences  result  from  the  use  of  tar  even  when, 
it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  hot-water  pipes  but  only  to  the  stages 
□n  which  plants  had  been  afterwards  arranged.  We  are  unable 
to  point  out  any  safe  and  easy  method  of  removing  the  varnish,  and 
suspect  it  will  have  to  be  scraped  ofF,  and  the  |>ipcs  washed  with 
turpentine  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  can  state  how  tbe  pipes  can  be 
best  cleansed  we  will  readily  publish  the  information.  A  mixture  of 
lampblack  and  linseedoilhas  been  many  times  mentioned  in  this  Journal 
as  suitable  for  coating  hot- water  pipes  in  plant  houses. 

VmM  rKlllnr  (A  Youiuj  Gardener). — When  peas  are  old  some  of 
them  decay  without  germinating,  others  may  germinate  and  attempt  to 
grow,  bat  perish  in  the  attempt.  We  can  diBtiDguisb  old  from  new 
peas,  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  distinction  clear  on  paper.  Old 
wrinkled  peas  are  much  shrank  and  have  a  dull  dead  appearance,  lack- 
ingf  the  freshness  of  life ;  smooth  white  peoa  assume  a  yellowish  hue 
when  old.  Peas  sometimes  fail  to  grow  freely  when  the  soil  is  very 
cold  and  wet,  the  roots  decaying,  and  we  have  known  coal  ashes 
injurious,  these  varying.  Why  not  test  the  seed  by  sowing  some  In  a 
pot  in  a  greenhouse  T  A  hotbed  is  scarcely  a  fair  test,  as  we  have  known 
seeds  to  germinate  freely  and  growth  follow  in  a  brisk  moist  heat  that 
failed  in  tbe  open  ground.  If  yoa  raise  plants  in  pots  now  under  glass, 
starting  them  in  heat,  then  removing  them  to  a  lower  temperatnre,  and 
when  ready  and  in  good  condition  planting  out,  you  may  not  be  very 
Ut«  in  gathering.  They  should  be  planted  when  the  ground  Is  in 
favourable  condition,  placing  a  compost  consisting  largely  of  leaf  soil 
in  contact  with  the  roots  to  encourage  their  quick  and  free  extension,  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  tops  from  cutting  winds  with  a  few  ever- 
green sprays  or  such  other  shelter  as  can  be  devised  for  the  purpose. 

V«Mb  Treea  Tailiaw  (^W.  J.  IF.).— Judging  from  your  letter  and 
the  sample  of  leaves  sent  we  fear  your  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  in 
n  hopeless  condition.  When  the  leaves  assume  a  ellvery  appearance  the 
trees  are  liable  to  go  oft  any  time.  They  are  decaying  internally,  and 
if  yoD  cut  of(  the  branches  bearing  the  silvery  leaves  yon  will  find  that 
only  a  thin  portion  of  the  outer  wood  is  olive.  When  in  this  condition 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  trees  die.  We  should  say  your 
trees  are  poisoned,  either  from  the  soil  being  impregnated  with  salt  or 
from  the  sulpharoos  acid  from  the  adjoining  works.  If  trees  grow  out- 
side wlthont  showing  signs  of  injury  and  decay,  then  von  must  turn  to 
some  other  cause  for  the  trees  dying  in  the  honse.      It  tb^  suffer  only 


_  sulphurous  acid  there  is  bnt  little  hope  of  Bii_..  .,  .  .  ,  _.  . 
the  border  and  plant  afresh.  If  salt  is  the  caase,  we  advise  yoa  to  re- 
move the  whole  of  the  soil  t^i  a  depth  of  2  feet  3  inches,  and  thoroughly 
concrete  the  base,  allowing  the  bottom  to  slope  from  the  back  to  the 
drain  In  front.  Six  incfaca  of  good  drainage  will  be  ample,  and  this  will 
leave  18  inches  for  soil.  The  soil  should  be  secured  from  a  distance, 
where  you  are  certain  it  is  free  from  salt.  As  you  have  a  base  of  marl 
the  bottom  of  the  border  should  have  been  concreted  in  any  case.  We 
have  seen  trees  fall  repeatedly  through  their  roots  getting  into  the  marl. 
They  are  then  too  for  from  the  surface,  too  cold,  and  o^n  too  wet  for 
the  well-being  of  the  trees.  It  Is  difficult  for  tis  to  say  what  Is  actually 
tbe  cause  of  ^ilure  in  your  case,  but  we  think  the  most  probable  cause 
Is  the  salt,  or  that  and  the  lulpbnr  combined.  If  you  can  send  further 
particnlars  tbatmay  further  ermbte  us  to  help  you,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 


Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  Qowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronda 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
BUgbtty  dampmoM  or  aottgreen  leaves  form  the  best  pocking,  dry  cotton- 
wool tbe  worst.  Not  more  than  dx  specimens  can  be  najned  at  once. 
IW.  &),— It  is  DeuUia  orenata  flore  plena  (T.  J^.).— A  variety  of 
Ccelc^ne  cristata.  bnt  not  so  good  as  snch  forms  as  maxima  or  the  Chats- 
worth  variety.  The  shrivelling  of  the  peeudo-bnlbs  is  caused  by  the 
flowering. 

COVBNT   GAEDEN   MABEET.— AFBU.  ITH, 

AvtrjilnUirisk.   PitOM  c4  botliciaM  food)  lower. 

■.d.       I 
Applsi,  I  ilava, .    ,.    .. 
Hova  BooHa  sod 
Om  " 
OotM.lWlta. 
Oni>*,  r*r  a. 


RESULTS. 
RESIDUE   FROM   MAKURES-ESSEX  EXPERIMENTS. 
We  were  rwently  offered  a  manure  bearing  tbe  aomewhit 
aingnlar  title  of  Vitriolised  Bones,  with  an  assuranoe  that  it  vm  a 
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perfect  manure  adapted  for  the  particular  requirements  of  a  crop 
at  the  different  stages  of  growth  in  this  way.  It  consisted  of  fine 
bone  dust,  coarse  particles  of  bone,  and  still  large  pieces  of  bone  ; 
the  dust  being  absorbed  by  the  plant  when  quite  young,  the  coarse 
particles  being  next  turned  to  account,  and  so  on.  The  impression 
which  the  statement  of  the  vendor  was  intended  to  convey  to  us 
evidently  being  that  a  crop  would  exhaust  all  the  manurial  con- 
stituents of  such  manure,  and  there  would  be  no  residue  left  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  crop.  Now,  this  was  so  entirely  in  accord. with 
the  popular  notion  that  artificial  manure  has  nothing  of  a  per- 
manent or  rather  durable  property  belonging  to  it,  that  it  would 
really  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  with  the  dealers  in  manures. 
Whether  bones  treated  with  vitriol  are  sold  as  vitriolised  bones  or 
superphosphate  they  ought  not  to  be  used  alone,  but  should  be 
mixed  in  due  proportion  with  other  manures,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly explained. 

The  tendency  of  all  recent  experiments  is  to  show  that  there  is 
a  residue  in  the  soil  from  all  manures  after  the  crop  to  which  they 
were  applied  was  matured,  and  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  such 
experiments  is  that  land  manured  and  cropped  this  year  will  require 
some  manure,  but  a  smaUer  quantity  of  it,  next  year.  Another 
lesson  of  equal  importance  is  that  chemical  manures  are  more 
economical  and  more  efficient  than  farmyard  manure,  provided  they 
are  procured  pure,  carefully  blended,  and  rightly  applied.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  careless  reckless  use  of  mysterious  compounds 
was  ended,  and  that  every  farmer  had  sufficient  scientific  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  treat  the  soil  and  his  crops  in  the  right 
way. 

In  the  Essex  field  experiments  of  last  year  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  residue  question,  and  we  find  it  stated  in  the  report 
that "  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Experiments  Committee 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  far  manures  applied 
for  the  Mangold  crop  of  1886  might  affect  the  succeeding  com 
crop.  Accordingly  the  boundaries  of  the  plots  were  carefully  pre- 
served, and  a  crop  of  Oats  was  sown  in  the  spring  of  1887  without 
the  application  of  any  manure  whatever,  either  dung  or  artificials.'' 
The  result  showed  clearly  that  there  was  sufficient  residue  to  afford 
a  fair  com  crop  on  every  plot,  but  some  plots  gave  more  than  others. 
The  largest  crop,  which  gave  70  bushels  of  Oats  and  1  ton  12^  cwt. 
of  straw  per  acre,  was  from  a  plot  which  in  the  previous  year  gave 
26  tons  of  Mangolds,  and  the  manure  for  which  was  12  tons  of 
dung,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
at  seed  time.  The  increase  in  the  yield  of  Oats  as  compared  with 
the  plot  that  received  dung  alone  was  nearly  4}  bushels  of  grain 
and  3  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre.  Close  to  this  came,  with  nearly 
69  bushels  of  grain  and  1  ton  12  cwt.  of  straw,  another  plot 
manured  with  a  similar  quantity  of  dung  and  superphosphate,  and 
1^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  July. 
No  special  advantage  could  be  claimed  for  this  July  application  of 
ammonia,  for  a  similar  result  was  obtained  upon  another  plot  where 
the  ammonia  was  applied  early.  The  report  adds  that  '^  Generally 
it  may  be  said  that  the  heavier  dressings  not  only  paid  best  in  the 
Mangolds  crop,  but  also  gave  good  results  in  the  succeeding  Oat 
crop,  the  heavy  crops  of  Mangolds  being  followed  by  heavy  crops 
of  Oats." 

Soil  so  cropped  with  corn  after  roots  might  be  regarded  as 
practically  exhausted,  and  it  would  require  a  fuU  dressing  of 
manure  this  year.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  a  moderate 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manure  had  been  sown  with 
the  Oats,  not  only  would  there  have  been  from  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  more  grain,  and  8  or  9  cwt.  more  straw  per  acre,  but  the 
exhaustion  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  full  dressing  of 
manure  could  hardly  have  been  necessary  this  year.  No  doubt 
in  a  very  wet  winter  some  loss  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  soil 
does  occur,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  calcu- 
lation of  quantities  in  spring.  This  one  fact  alone  shows  how 
diffcult  it  is  to  prepare  formula  for  general  adoption.  The  in- 
fluence of  local  circumstances  cannot  be  ignored,  but  must  be 


taken  fully  into  account  if  we  would  avoid  the  wasteful  use  a€ 
manures.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  would  urge  every 
farmer  to  try  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  the  soil  of  his  particular  farm.  One  general  rule  we 
may  very  safely  lay  down  is,  that  while  there  is  a  residue  left 
in  the  soU  from  all  manures,  yet  a  certain  quantity  of  manure 
may  be  applied  to  it  profitably  for  every  crop  year  by  year. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  plonghs  have  been  kept  going  upon  land  where  sheep  have  been 
folded  upon  Swedes,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  Barley  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  sheep  folds  were  removed.  There  has  b^n  ample 
time  for  doing  this,  as  it  was  impossible  to  sow  any  spring  corn  daring 
March,  snow  or  rain  keeping  the  drills  off  the  land  throughout  the 
month.  On  light  land  and  mixed  soil  the  land  has  been  got  ready  for 
Mangolds — in  many  instances  quite  ready,  the  mack  having  been  carted, 
spresul  in  the  rows,  and  the  soil  turned  back  over  it  so  that  the  mowing 
of  seed  can  follow  on  closely  after  Barley  sowing,  when  we  do  get  that 
long-delayed  work  done.  The  advantage  of  autumn  culture  will  now 
be  fully  realised,  for  where  the  soil  was  clean  immediately  after  harvest, 
and  the  ridging  for  roots  was  then  done,  the  work  now  is  light  and  easy. 
No  doubt  all  seed  will  germinate  qaickly  in  the  moist  warm  soil,  and 
growth  will  be  so  free  that  we  shall  have  to  be  on  the  alert  with  horse 
and  hand  hoes  to  keep  down  weeds.  This  work  of  keeping  the  land 
clean  is  so  important  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  the  extra 
expenditare  involved  for  labour.  We  have  kept  our  weekly  labour  bills 
lower  throughout  the  past  winter  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  and 
can  now  afford  to  employ  as  many  extra  men  as  we  require.  By  all 
means  keep  down  weeds,  especially  Charlock,  and  let  the  crops  derive 
fall  benefit  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Can  anything  be  more 
wasteful  and  extravagant  than  to  expend  heavy  amounts  for  manures 
and  then  to  suffer  weeds  to  rob  the  soil  of  it  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
complain  of  low  prices  for  farm  produce.  We  cannot  alter  that,  but  we 
caQ  effect  much  improvement  in  our  practice  upon  the  land.  One  of 
the  most  incessant  gramblers  we  know  had  his  Barley  so  infested  with 
Thistles  last  year  that  the  seed  was  blown  all  over  the  parish,  and  his 
lazy,  thriftless  habits  will  this  year  prove  a  curse  to  his  neighbours  as 
well  as  himself.  Now  this  man  wanted  to  hire  another  farm  for  his  son 
last  Michaelmas,  but  his  bad  practice  was  so  notorious  that  althoaf^h 
there  were  plenty  of  farms  vacant  he  was  unable  to  hire  one  of  them. 
We  have  had  applications  for  land  under  the  Allotments  Act  in  several 
parishes,  and  are  quite  willing  to  let  any  labourer  have  land  who  has 
sufficient  energy  and  perseverance  to  cultivate  it ;  but  so  far  our 
experience  of  allotments  has  certainly  been  unsatisfactory. 
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Vetcliea  (/w^'w/r^r).— ^Vhen  they  are  well  above  the  surface  and 
growing  freely,  apply  by  broadcast  sowing  in  showery  weather  2  cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  If  the  rainfall  of  your  district  is  low  and  very 
uncertain,  it  would  be  better  to  drill  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  with  the 
Vetch  seed. 

BenoTatinr  Vastnre  (T,  JR.)- — ^he  present  is  a  very  good  time  for 
sowing  grass  seeds  in  your  field,  and  the  most  practical  advice  we  can 
give  you  is  to  state  the  present  condition  of  the  pasture,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  acreage  to  be  renovated,  to  a  seedsman  or  firm  who 
pays  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  you  may  rely  on  receiving 
the  right  quantity  of  a  suitable  mixture  for  dfecting  your  purpose. 
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BE1CABE8. 
25tb.— Dall  and  damp  momiag;  fair  afternoon  with  soma  »n(ishlae;  rain  and  snow  in 

evenioRand  niffht.  .^        ^     .     ,         ^   .. 

S6tb.— Snow  and  rain  fr,^in  8  A.X.  to  10  A.M  ;  doU  morning  with  spots  of  rain,  wet  after- 

noon  and  nlsht. 

17th.— Cloudy  day.  with  a  few  flaken  of  snow  at  4.80  P  M.  .  .  ^ ,, 

18th.— Wet  till  i0.8U  A.M.,  then  generally  flue  and  hright,  bnt  with  one  or  two  alight 

i-hower*.  ^         ^*,  ^    -.. 

S9th.— Bright  pleasant  morning ;  f*lr  till  2  So  P.M.,  then  ra«n,  and  nnsettled  after. 
SOtb,— Fair,  with  occasional  snnshine  In  moruln ^ ;  doll  and  showery  alter  8  PJC. 
8l8t.— Dall  and  damp  early ;  fair  day.  ,      .       «  ^         ., 

A  dntl.damp  week  with  very  low  barometer,  snow  and  rain.   Temperarare  rather 
higher  than  in  the  two  previous  weeks  bnt  still  below  the  average.  March  has  been  a 
wet  montb,  the  total  yield  of  unow  and  rain  being 8.34,  which  Is  more  than  twice  as  mooh 
8  the  two  moDtho  of  Jannary  and  Febmary.— G.  J.  STM0^8. 
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MB.  T.  F.  EIVERS'  essay  on  the  Orchird  House,  the  condading 
portion  of  which  appeara  on  another  page,  is  much  too 
v&luable  to  be  confined  toieren  a  large  and  intelligent  Birmiagham 
audiencs,  and  ve  have  had  pleasure  in  according  the  important 
«ontribntioti  to  gardening  literature  the  wide  cireulatioa  that  it  nn- 
•donbledly  merits.  The  snhject  ia  treated  exhanstiveiy  ;  indeed, 
no  one  hut  Mt.  Rivera  could  have  prepared  such  an  essay,  beciuas 
no  one  else  has  liad  anything  approaching  an  equal  experience  in 
the  routine  of  fruit  cnltnre  under  glass  as  it  is  conducted  at  3aw< 
!bridgeirorth.  It  is  there  the  first  orchard  bouse  was  bnilt  plainly 
*nd  inexpensiyelf,  and  the  large  structures  with  boarded  sides  and 
glazed  span-roofs,  erected  thirty  yeara  ago,  still  remain  sound. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  handsome  profit  Iirs  been  derived 
ifrom  these  simple  yet  serrioeable  erections  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
:alone  that  has  been  raised  in  them,  apart  from  the  sale  of  trees ; 
.and  it  wilt  be  safe  to  say  that  if  no  trees  were  sold  that  this  method 
■of  producing  fruit  of  the  first  quility  for  market  would  be,  as  it 
ias  been,  InoratiTe,  Though  the  greit  majority  who  grow  fruit  do 
■not  do  so  as  a  mean*  of  income,  but  for  home  requirements  and 
enjoyment,  it  is  not  the  less  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  method 
adopted  is  well  founded,  and  this  can  only  be  determined  on  oom- 
meccial  principles. 

That  the  orchard  house  method  of  growing  fruit,  especially 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  conducted  at  Si  wb  ridge  worth  is  a  dis- 
tinct success  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  after  inspecting  the  work  in  operation. - 
But  facts  are  more  conglusive  than  opinions,  and  it  is  a  rery  h^rd 
fact  that  house  is  being  added  to  house  in  this  great  emporium  of 
trees  and  fruits,  not  for  growing  the  former  primarily  for  disposal 
as  such,  but  chiefly  for  thfl  crops  they  afford,  though  the  tre«a 
themselves  that  hare  had  a  sojourn  under  glass  are  essentially  better 
and  more  fruitful  than  those  grown  eulirely  in  the  open  ;  indeed, 
those  grown  in  pots  on  the  Bivera'  method  are  alone  really  suitable 
■for  orchard  honse  culture.  There  is  nothing  grown  to  waste  in 
thesa  trees,  for  all  growth  that  is  not  wanted  is  promptly  sup- 
presjed,  consequently  all  that  remains  is  stout  and  hard,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  yeir  covered  with  fine  blossomB  soon  to  be 
followed  by  far  more  fmit  than  the  trees  could  perfect,  however 
generously  they  might  be  treated.  But  new  housw  are  being 
erected  for  fruit  prodaction  primarily,  and  this  would  not  be  done 
if  the  practice  were  not  remunerative.  It  is  true  Mr.  Rivers  is  a 
gentleman  of  property,  and  can  aSord  to  indulge  in  luxuries,  and 
perhaps  'does  indulge  in  them.  His  Orange  culture  is  possibly  o 
source  of  enjoyment  rather  than  of  profit  to  him  ;  at  least,  as  re- 
gards the  crops,  for  the  sale  of  young  trees  may  sweeten  the  luxury, 
and  of  these  there  is  no  doubt  the  finest  stock  in  Europe  ;  but  in 
regiird  to  Peach  and  Ne:tirine  prodaction  in  the  houses  erected 
and  in  the  course  of  erection  we  see  Kir.  Rivers,  as  a  man  of 
bnsineea,  observant  of  every  detail,  and  watchful  in  every  item  of 
expenditure,  studying  simplicity  and  economy  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistently  with  efficiency,  as  clOsely.as  if  his  daily  bread  depended 
on  the  work.  This  is  strictly  and  severely  a  business  matter,  and 
the  under-glass  culture  of  trees  in  pots  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit 
produced  is  being  extended  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — because  it 
pays. 

Walls  could    be  built  for  shelter  and    for  providing  warm 

No.  *07.— Vol.  XVI.,  Tbibd  Sebib*. 


■nrfaces  for  fruit  production,  and  Mr.  BiTers  would  without  doubt 
build  them  if  he  could  rely  on  a  good  return  for  his  outlay  ;  but  hs 
cannot.  Walls  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Their  cost  is 
too  great  and  the  retnms  from  them  too  nnoertain  to  warrant  hia 
indulging  in  such  costly  luxuries  ;  and  he  prefers  the  shelter  of 
orchard  houses,  whether  as  bDundaries  in  lieu  of  walls  or  as  inde- 
pendant  structures  in  addition  to  them.  The  question  of  glased 
boundaries  to  gardens  is  not  new.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  fanciful 
notion  ;  but  it  is  very  much  more  than  that,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  visionary  with  a  waive  of  the  hand.  A  gentleman  about 
to  surround  his  garden  with  walls,  after  counting  the  coat  and 
estimating  probable  results,  changed  his  plans  after  inspecting 
glaied  boundaries,  and  ascertaining  the  cost  of  erection  and  com- 
paring it  with  their  capacity  for  producing  fruit  under  good  manage- 
ment with  constancy.  But  the  best  eyidenc«  in  favour  of  glass 
veriui  bricks,  or  in  addition  to  a  limited  extent  of  masonry,  is 
found  in  the  great  fruit-growing  establishment  of  Mr.  Philip  Ladda 
at  Swanley.  The  proprietor  desiring  boundary  protection  on  two 
sides  of  his  land  might  have  built  walls  and  covered  them  with  fmit 
trees,  but  insteid  of  doing  so  he  btilt  span-roofed  houses,  one 
neirly  700  feet  long>id  the  other  upwirds  of  800  feet.  These 
will  give  a  good  return  ifor  outlay  and  pay  for  themself ee  in  a  few 
years,  but  walls  would  not.  Glared  boundaries  are  therefore  not 
fanciful  luxuries,  but  stern  realities,  and  their  extension  is  probably 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Any  visitor  to  Sawbridgeworth  a  week  ago  would  have  been 
satisfied  both  with  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  orchard 
houses.  One,  well  heated,  230  feet  long,  was  wholly  occupied  by 
Peach  and  Nectarine  tiees  in  pots,  except  two  rows  of  young  Yinee 
growing  vigorously  on  the  hot  water  pipes  along  the  aides.  The 
trees  in  the  centre  are  models  of  culture.  They  vary  in  sin,  but  are 
uniform  as  regards  health  and  crops,  every  tree  studded  with  fruit 
the  size  of  walnuts,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  contents  are 
worth  more  than  the  building,  though  it  is  sabet&ntial  and  nearly 
new.  The  sight  presented  by  that  house  at  the  present  time  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  unequalled.  In  other  houses  where  forcing  is 
not  resorted  to  the  trees  were  in  flower — dwarfs,  standards,  and 
pyramids — several  of  the  Litter  about  !)  feet  high,  pictures  of 
beauty.  A  single  row  of  4-inch  pipes  runs  through  most  of  the 
large  houses, 'not  for  excluding  frost  in  winter,  but  for  drying  the 
air  in  damp  weather  in  autumn  and  spring.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
any  of  these  houses  by  the  casting  of  the  buds,  whether  the  trees 
are  planted  out  or  not.  Premature  loss  of  leaves  through  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  in  summer  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
evil,  and  is  avoided.  Thel  use  of  the  cinwl-hair  brush  is  resorted 
to  for  insuring  a  full  set  of  fruit,  and  the  crops  in  these  houses 
never  fail.  Not  an  aphis  is  to  ba  seen,  and  no  plants  allowed  in 
the  structures  that  are  likely  to  communicate  insects.  One  was 
rendered  sweet  by  masses  of  WaMowera  and  Hyacinths,  but  Boees 
are  excluded.  Ants,  which  eat  off  the  anthers  of  the  blossoms,  are 
baSIed  in  a  simple  manner.  The  stems  of  the  trees  are  encircled 
with  3-inch  bands  of  chalk,  this  being  rubbed  on  thickly,  the 
particles  are  so  loose  that  they  fall  as  soon  as  touched  by  the  feet 
of  the  little  crawlers,  and  down  they  come  as  fast  as  they  attempt 
the  ascent. 

Some  houses  are  entirely  unheated,  and  in  them  Fears,  Plums, 
and  Apples  have  set  their  crops,  and  the  trees  which  are  in  pots 
will  be  plunged  outdoors  to  ripen,  or  the  majority  of  them,  for 
there  is  not  room  under  glass  for  half  of  them  to  perfect  their 
growth,  and  overcrowding  is  fatal  to  success  in  orchard  house 
management. 

The  walk  through  the  Orange  house  is  a  delightful  promenade, 
there  being  a  wealth  of  fr^p^nt  blossom,  and  golden  fruits  in 
abundance  of  a  quality  far  excelling  that  of  the  best  imported 
Oranges.  The  Cherry  house  with  its  boarded  sides  is  unheated, 
and  the  ventilators  ofien  for  retarding  the  blossom.  The  finest  of 
Cherries  are  produced  in  this  simple  structure  yearly,  and  a  supply 
No.  zoes.— Vol.  LXXVIIL,  Old  Sebibs. 
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afforded  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.  As  a  rule  the 
means  of  affording  a  little  heat  should  be  provided  in  orchard 
houses,  but  when  this  is  not  done  the  safe  course  is  to  retard  the 
expansion  of  blossom  as  long  as  possible.  The  opposite  course  has 
been  adopted  in  some  gardens  and  brought  failure,  and  the  houses 
condemned  when  the  management  was  often  at  fault ;  but  owners  of 
houses  for  fruit  culture  should  recognise  the  fact  that  they  will 
always  pay  for  piping,  not  for  heating  regularly  for  preserving 
plants  that  are  out  of  place  in  orchard  houses,  but,  in  conjunction 
with  good  management,  for  insuring  good  crops  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Rivers*  essay  is  a  simple  record  of  practice,  and  his  teachings 
intelligently  followed,  must  bring  success. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES. 
Mr.  a.  H.  Smee,  who  contributes  a  generally  excellent  letter 
on  page   352,  suggests  the  de-irability  of    dividing   the   Floral 
Committee  into  sections,  in  order  that  the  merits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  plants  submitted  may  be  the  better  determined.    That 
either  the  present  Committee  will  have  to  be  divided  into  sections, 
or  sub-committees  formed,  bringing    in  outside   talent,  appears 
certain.    It  is  a  question  if  the  present  Floral  Committee  numbers 
sufficient  specialists  for  forming  separate  contingents  for  adjudi- 
cating, say  on  Orchids,  Auriculas,  and  kindred  plants.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  other  sections.    Yet  specialists  are  undoubtedly  needed, 
and  the  few  on  a  large  general  Committee  may  easily  be  outvoted 
by  the  manv,  who  mav  be,  and  are,  men  of  ability  in  some  branch, 
but  who  fail  to  see  the  points  of  merit  of  certain  plants  before 
them.    Mistakes  have  been  made  both  with  Orchids  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  have  not  strengthened  the  Society,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  made  by  half  a  dozen  men  having  special  knowledge 
of  those  plants.    At  the  end  of  the  present  year  there  will  probably 
be  more  gardeners  who  are  Fellows  or  Associates  of  the  Society  to 
choose  from.    Then  will  be  the  time  for  a  general  remodelling. 
Shifting  about  and  altering  in  the  middle  of  the  season  rarely 

S roves  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  instability  that 
oes  not  beget  public  confidence.  Since  attention  has  been  called 
to  slight  errors,  particular  care  will  doubtless  be  exercised  not  to 
increase  the  number ;  and  as  Mr.  Smee  says,  "  for  this  year  all 
measures  must  be  of  a  tentative  character,'*^  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
best  to  proceed  to  the  end  without  any  fundamental  jJteration.  In 
the  meantime,  suggestions  can  be  made  and  discussed,  and  methods 
devised,  for  effecting  improvements  of  a  permanent  character.  A 
not  altogether  unimportant  matter  to  determine  is  this— If  sectional 
committees  are  to  be  formed,  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  are  the 
members  to  be  selected  and  elected  ? 

SHOWS. 
Mr.  Smee  still  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  shows  will  strengthen 
the  Society,  and  seems  to  regret  that  one  cannot  be  held  in  Finsbury 
Circus.    An  exhibition  there  might  have  proved  a  success  or  it 
might  not.    Every  show  that  has  been  held  has  been  hoped  to  bring 
strength  to  the  Society,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  them, 
taking  small  and  large  together,  have  had  quite  an  opposite  effect. 
There  is  a  great  risk  connected  with  exhibitions,  and  the  Society  is 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  incur  such  risk.    Though  I  am  strongly 
convinced  that  a  year  of  rest,  not  from  scientific,  useful,  and  ad- 
ministrative work,  but  of  cessation  from  showing,  would  have  found 
the  Society  much  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  it  will  be 
after  a  term  of  floral  gaiety,  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  be  wrong. 
If  sho^s  do  not  attract  visitors  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent 
loss  to  a  society  they  fail  in  their  immediate  object,  though  it  is  con- 
ceivable they  may  *»  some  extent  have  a  stimukting  effect  in  bringing 
new  supporters— new  Fellows.    It  is  easy,  however,  to  over-estimate 
that  possibility,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging. 
But  the  plan  of  the  future  is  to  bring  the  shows  to  the  people. 
The  idea  sounds  well,  but  will  the  people  "  come  in  their  thousands" 
to  see  them  ?    That  is  the  (juestion.    It  is  easy  to  take  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  proverbially  difficult  to  make  him  drink  if  he  is  not 
thirsty.    I  shall  believe  the  public  will  crowd  into  the  hall  at  West- 
minster when  I  see  them,  and  not  till  then.    An  exhibition  under 
canvas  in  Finsbury  Circus  or  in  the  Temple  Gardens  might  attract 
a  throng  of  visitors,  and  probably  would,  subject  to  two  contin- 
gencies, one  of  which  is  essentially  uncertain,  and  the  other  pro- 
blematical—namely, favourable  weather,  and  some  exalted  personage 
to  lead  the  way.    One  or  two  hundred  pounds  might  be  realised  by 
the  venture  (and  Mr.  Smee  in  a  former  letter  made  a  special  point 
of  "gate  money  ")  ;  but  the  same  amount  might  be  lost,  and  loss 
would  certainly  be  incurred  if  the  show  days  were  remarkable,  as 
has  often  been  the  case,  for  torrents  of  rain. 


If  it  were  proved  that  Shows  brought  an  influx  of  Fellows,  ami 
that  there  would  be  no  material  additions  without  the  said  Shows,, 
that  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  holding  them,  even  if  the  gate^ 
money  did  not  quite  equal  the  expenses  ;  but  the  most  recent  ex- 
perience does  not  support  that  proposition.    Before  the  first  Show 
was  held  at  Westminster  the  glad  tidings  wo'e  freely  ciroolatedi 
that  more  new  Fellows  had  been  proposed  in  a  month  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  year.    The  very  fact  that  this  was  made 
known  previous  to  the  »how  i»  conclusive   evidence   that  the 
additions  were  not  the  result  of  it ;  and  it  shows,  moreorer,  there 
are  other  ways  of  gaining  subscribers  than  through  the  agency,, 
often  costly,  of  shows.    £xisting  Fellows  and  members  of  the 
Committees  have  exerted  themselves,  and  the  guinea  fellowship* 
has  opened  a  way  by  which  many  new  supporters  will  enter.    I 
have  aone  a  trifle  m  inviting  some  to  come  i»,  and  hone  to  do  more» 
But  the  truth  must  be  told  that  some  good  men  are  hesitating  lest 
if  they  subscribe,  then:  money,  to  adopt  their  own  phrase,  whichi 
appears  ready  for  use,  will  be  ^  squandered."    Now  that  the  guinea 
ticket  is  mayde  transferable,  which  is  exactly  what  was  wanted,  1 
believe  many  gardeners  would  join  if  they  felt  an  assurance  the 
money  would  be  devoted  to  strictly  useful  horticultural  purposes, 
such  as  conducting  experiments  and  trials  at  Chiswick,  and  publish- 
ing the  results  as  speedily  as  practicable,  and  not  a  year  or  two' 
after  Uieir  interest  has  departed.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
guinea  transferable  ticket  admits  to  Chiswick  or  not,  but  thart 
privilege  would  be  as  much  appreciated  by  most  persons  as  the* 
entr^  ta  shows,  and  more  by  some,  while  it  would  cost  the  Society 
nothing.    Moreover,  most  persons  appear  to  like  being  invested 
with  a  right  if  they  do  not  often  exercise  it. 

I  f  uUy  believe  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  the  advising  com- 
mittee will  consider  fully  and  well  every  step  that  is  taken,  and  that, 
they  will  proceed  on  the  most  prudent  lines  they  can  devise.  I  ank 
one  of  those  who  think  they  did  not  make  the  best  start  under  the- 
circumstances,  but  no  one  can  hope  more  earnestly  than  myself 
that  they  will  make  a  good  finish  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  coist- 
mence  under  happy  auspices  another  year.  The  maintenance  of 
Chiswick  is  the  ultimate  desire  of  most,  if  not  all,  who  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Society,  and  I  trust  support  will  not  be  withheld  by 
any  who  can  afford  to  give  it  in  the  cause  of  national  horticulture. 

Mr.  Smee  is  afraid  that  opening  the  garden  at  Chiswick  during* 
the  fruit-blossoming  period  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  smaU 
fee  would  not  attract*  many  visitors.  Possibly  not,  but  the  point 
is  this— there  would  be  nothing  to  lose  by  the  venture,  ^  while 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  Society  in  that  form  of  "  popular 
advertising ; ''  and  not  only  so,  but  if  I  had  any  choice  in  the 
•  matter  I  would  prefer  taking  the  Chiswick  proceeds  of  three  weeks 
to  all  the  clear  profit  that  wi  1  accrue  during  the  year  from  the 
exhibitions  held  in  Westminster. 

The  Apple  congress  that  extended  over  some  time  attracted  the 
public  to  Chiswick,  and  was  more  profitable  than  any  show  that 
has  been  since  held,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  draw  pa- 
tronage again  that  would  be  useful. — ^A  Fellow  of  the  Society, 

HALF.OUIKEA  SUBSCBIBERa 

Provincial  gardeners  have  watched  with  interest,  'if  in  silence, 
the  ways  and  means  that  have  been  adopted  to  strengthen  the* 
Society,  though  many  have  felt  it  beyond  their  reach.  As  gardenera 
represent  horticulture  the  Society  ought  to  represent  tbem.  Let  it 
be  Royal,  but  also  a  general  Horticultural  Society,  then  it  will 
embrace  all  and  not  the  few. 

What  are  these  half -guinea  associates  ?  They  appear  to  be 
dreaded  rather  than  encouraged.  It  has  been  recently  said  in  a 
contemporary  that  ^'  if  you  confer  on  the  half -guinea  man  the 
same  powers  and  privileges  as  on  the  guinea  man,  the  latter  per- 
sonage will  be  extinguished,  and  on  a  critical  vote  a  whole  army  of 
the  least  experience  may  carry  the  day  against  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  all  that  is  called  wisdom  in  human  affairs."  As  that 
cannot  be  intended  as  an  insult  to  gardeners,  are  we  to  understand 
it  to  mean  that  by  paying  another  half-guinea  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom  are  atttained  ?  Evidently  there  are  more  brain* 
in  one's  pockets  than  some  of  us  think.  All  honour  to  Mr.  Smee. 
True  to  all  that  pertains  to  horticulture,  I  hope  he  will  not  forget 
the  workers.  The  true  principle  of  giving  is  not  what  a  man  gives,, 
but  what  he  has  left. — B.  L. 


ENTERTAINMENT  TO  THE  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  entertainment  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  last  at  the  Bolton  Hotel,  Chiswick.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  had  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  D.  Dick,  G.  Deal,  J.  Roberts,  H.  Herbst,  and 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  W.  Richards  taking  the  vice-chairs. 
The  company  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  employes,  and  there  were  few 
visitors  besides  those  named.    An  excellent  supper  was  provided,  and  a 
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very  cnterUiiilne  programme  of  toasts  and  songs  rendered  the  gathering 
an  extremely  agreeable  one  to  all  present.    After  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
Mr.  Herbst  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,    which 
w»8  responifcd  to  by  Mr.  G.  Deal,  whose  remarks  were  to  the  eifect  that 
the  Society  is  being  placed  on  a  better  basis,  and  that  the  scheme  for  its 
fwpularisation  is  being  steadUy  developed,  giving  a  imwpect  of  future 
iBuo^ess  and  even  more  good  work  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.    Mr. 
Veitch  proposed  the  health  of  the  employes  of  the  Society  coupled  wito 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Barron  and  Dick,  whom  he  highly  complimented 
xipon  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  rwnpectlve 
duties  during  a  long  period  of  swyice.    Mr.  Banon  in  reply  said,  atter 
thanking  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  attendance,  that  he  had  always  been 
favoured  with  a  good  staff  of  assistants,  and  none  knew  so  well  as  him- 
rflelf  how  much  they  had  helped  him  in  mag^  ^Wf^Xy  Hibbeid  in 
"Ae  heaUi^t^lc/;hii^hfch  he  referred  to  the  gradual  development  of 
commercial  horticulture  of  the  present  century  and  the  important  part 
Messrs.  Veitoh  jc  Sons  had  taken  in  both  practical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments, and  the  large  number  of  plants  they  had  introduced.  He  thought 
it  augured  well  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  they  had 
secured  the  aid  of  such  an  earnest  horticulturist  and  thorough  business 
«san  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitoh  in  the  Society*s  Council  for  the  present  year, 
An  observation  that  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of  all  present.    Mr. 
Veitoh  in  the  course  of  his  reply  briefly  traced  the  history  of  his  firm 
from  the  time  his  great  graniuather  was  engaged  as  gardener  in  Devon- 
-shire  until  he  himself  assumed  the  direction  of  the  present  business. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  Exeter  business,  the  fortunate  emi  loy- 
-ment  of  the  Brothers  Lobb  as  plant  collectors,  the  migration  to  Chelsea, 
the  improvement  of  several  families  of  plants  by  hybridising  and  cross- 
ineediniBr,  such  as  the  Orchids,  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  the  Amaryllis,  &c., 
were  all  referred  to.     Mr.  Veitoh  thought  that  collecting  new  plants  is 
played  out«  as,  though  there  are  many  districts  not  fully  explored,  they 
are  generally  in  the  interior  of  countries  difficult  of  access,  and  the  plants 
•obtained  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  dangers  in  transit.    Recognising  this 
tsome  time  ago  they  had  turned  their  attention  to  hybridising  plants 
already  cultivated,  and  most  of  those  present  had  had  opportunities  of 
judging  the  results  attained.    He  concluded  by  adding  that  though, 
4is  in  all  commercial  undertakings,  £  s.  d.  must  have  the  first  considera- 
tion, this  had  not  been  the  only  moving  power,  but  much  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  deep  personal  interest  taken  in  the  work,  both  by 
members  of  the  firm  and  their  able  assistants. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Veitoh  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr.  Shiriey 
Hibberd,  who,  being  in  excellent  form,  delighted  the  company  with  a 
-comic  song,  and  with  several  contributions  from  others  an  exceedingly 
^succMsful  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close.  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and 
W.  Richuds  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  present,  as  the  success 
Attained  was  mainly  due  to  their  efforts. 


FRUIT-GROWING   IN  TASMANIA. 

As  we  are  sending  von  some  of  our  fruits,  perhaps  yon  would 
fike  to  know  a  little  about  oar  gardens,  especially  as  a  few  years 
iienoe  you  will  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  us  and  see  thousands  of 
bushels  of  our  fruit  in  your  markets.  Still  your  gpsrdeners  need 
not  set  their  bristles  up,  as  it  will  not  affect  them  a  bit,  as  our  fruit 
will  coipe  in  when  theirs  is  all  eaton.  We  are  now  only  waiting  for 
the  diips  to  come  with  oool  chambers  and  you  shaU  see  what  fruit 
Tasmania  can  produce.  Hitherto,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fruit- 
growinff  has  been  carried  on  by  small  men,  the  largest  gardens 
Seing  eight  or  ton  acres.  But  capitalists  are  now  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  money  to  be  maae  at  it,  and  much  larger  orchards 
•Are  being  laid  out.  All  English  fruits,  except  Grapes,  thrive 
Msplendidly.  Our  long  sunny  summers  ripen  and  colour  Apples  and 
Fears  to  perfection,  and  moreover  they  keep  well  after  gathering. 

The  Apricot  and  Peach  are  ^wn  in  the  open  orchard  as 
standards.  A  good  Apricot  tree  wUl  yield  several  bushels  of  fruit 
In  a  good  season.  Our  best  gardens  are  quite  equal  to  any  in 
Englukd  I  have  seen.  The  trees  are  planted  as  yearlings,  from 
12  to  15  feet  apart,  the  land  being  simply  ploughed  deeply  before 
planting,  then  we  cultivate  and  crop  between  the  trees  until  they 
are  six  or  seven  years  old,  by  which  time  they  oome  into  beari^. 
i  have  seen  an  average  of  a  bushel  per  tree  at  six  years  old.  We 
prune  very  hard  at  first,  and  keep  our  trees  low,  giving  them  a  stem 
about  a  foot,  then  getting  twelve  or  fourteen  branches  out  of  it, 
the  fiivourite  shape  being  the  inverted  umbrella  with  cordon 
^branches  from  the  stem.  This  form  is  adopted  for  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  &c.  We  apply  manure  and  cultivate 
as  the  treee  oome  into  baring,  digeiuff  or  ploughing  between  them 
to  pre0erve  the  moisture  and  keep  the  land  from  cracking. 

The  fruit  grown  includes  a  very  fair  collection.  In  Apples  the 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin,  French  Crab,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  have  neen  perhaps  most  popular,  but  many  others  are  ctowu. 
In  Pears,  WiUiams'  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
fieldy  Gkmsers  Bergamot,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Diel,  Uvedale'a 
•St.  Germain,  Auhan,  and  a  few  others  predominate.  Hitherto  we 
•iiave  grown  only  fir  the  other  colonies,  and  the  growers  have 
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obtainel  about  an  average  of  Id.  a  lb ,  or  5s  a  bushel,  and  have 
grown  varieties  which  would  keep  and  ship  well. 

Some  of  our  gardens  in  a  good  season  present  a  very  pretty 
appS^c^,  bSnf simply  coveildwith  fruit.  Our  average  crop  la 
abSSo  bushel!  an  wre,  but|ood  gardens  yu^ld  much  more.  A 
garden  in  the  Huon  district  of  ten  acres  "^^  J^^I|  Jt  "h^U 
turned  off  List  year  3600  bushek,  the  year  preceding  4«0d  bfuhels, 
auTttie  year  bciore  a«in  3600  busheta,  an^  t^?^^^^^^^^^  f^ 
7s  or  88  a  buahel.  This  year  has  been  very  bad  for  Cherries,  stui 
!f:  K-^  wTA  fine  fruit.    I  weighed  some  a  few  dajs  ago  which 

are.vii^  *^'^^**^*^  xx^owing  so  hign  and  stroi 
xtSl  down  to  reach  the  fruit. 

Our  best  fruit  knd  is  newlv  cleared  bush  land,  the  maiden  aoU 
and  ashes  made  in  burning  off  the  timber  giving  the  trees  a  splendid 
start.  I  have  measured  Plum  or  Apricot  shoots  7  or  8  feet  long. 
Three  years  ago  I  went  into  the  bush  and  picked  out  a  block  of 
land.  The  Government  sent  a  surveyor,  who  charged  me  £5  for 
surveying  100  acres.  Then  I  had  to  pay  about  Is.  6d.  an  acre  for 
fourteen  years,  when  the  knd  becomes  my  own,  or  I  secure  my  title 
at  any  time  by  paying  up  the  £1  an  acre.  But  to  turn  it  into  a 
flouruhing  orchard  there  is  something  to  be  done,  as  now  it  is 
covered  with  huge  trees  and  thick  scrub.  The  trees  are  magnificent 
timber,  as  good  as  English  Oak  ;  but  no  matter,  I  only  hope  it  will 
bum  well.  One  tree  I  measured  12  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
300  feet  high.  Tree  Ferns,  too,  which  would  astonish  your  gar 
doners ;  but  the  axe  flies  round  to  the  tune  of  £2  lOs.  an  awe, 
and  down  everything  goes  into  an  immense  layer  of  at  Icwt 
500  tons  an  acre.  The  hot  summer  sun  now  wilte  and  dries  it, 
until,  when  ready,  the  fire  stiek  is  put  in,  and  away  goes  the 
destroying,  and  to  me,  the  clearing  element.  Now  the  land 
when  turned  up  will  grow  anything— Potatoes  as  big  as  one's 
boots— Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c.  The  small  stumps  and  roote  are 
grubbed  out,  but  the  big  fellows  shall  have  Grape  Vines  pknted 
around  them,  and  they  will  not  affect  the  fruit  trees  between  them. 
But  it  will  cost  me  £15  to  £20  an  acre  before  I  get  my  trees  well 
planted.  Still,  if  my  Potatoes,  &c.,  turn  out  right,  a  great  part  of 
this  will  be  returned  in  the  first  two  years.  My  neighbour  has  four 
acres  of  Apple  trees  six  vears  old  and  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
a  few  weeto  ago  he  refused  £1000  for  the  orchard,  coolly  asking 
£2000.  Our  chief  want  is  more  rain,  frost  hurts  us  but  very  little. 
Your  grand  hothouse  plants  grow  out  of  doors  better  than  in  the 
house.  Will  try  to  send  you  some  samples  of  our  f  ruite  in  a  few 
weeks. — Tomahawk. 

SUCCESSFUL  BOUVARDIA  CULTURE. 

Last  autumn  I  had  an  opportumty  of  paying  a  short  visit  to 
Mr.  Roberts  at  Gunnersbuiy  Park,  and  Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  ;  and  at  both  of  the  well  managed  gardens  connected 
with  these  establishments  a  grand  lot  of  Bouvardias  were  m  full 
flower.  On  the  whole  they  were  the  best  lot  of  pknts  of  this 
popular  flower  I  have  yet  seen.  Both  the  collections  were  totally 
dissimilar  in  character,  Mr.  Roberto*  being  a  good  instance  of  wlat 
can  be  done  in  one  season,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Mr- 
Hudson's  plants  were  large  specimens  two  or  more  yeara  old. 
Being  a  great  admirer  of  Bouvardias,  and  weU  acquainted  with  ttieir 
value  in  any  place  where  superior  cut  flowers  are  required  in 
quantity,  I  naturally  asked  for  and  obtained  full  particulars  of  the 
treatment  given,  and  also  permission  to  publish  the  same. 

We  will  take  each  separately,  and  commence  with  the  young 
pknte  as  grown  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  Cuttings  of  young  growth 
are  taken  not  later  than  March,  and  these  are  struck  in  a  cloro 
frame  with  brisk  bottom  heat.  When  well  rooted  aU  are  topped, 
and  when  breaking  afresh  are  potted  singly  into  2i-in<5h  pots, 
and  before  they  are  much  root-bound  are  shifted  into  5-inch  pots 
and  still  kept  growing  in  gentle  heat.  Before  the  young  shooto  are 
far  advanced  they  are  carefully  pegged  down,  this  causiM  the 
plants  to  push  up  strong  sucker-like  growths  from  the  buned 
stems.  A  final  shift  into  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots  was  naxt  .given, 
and  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  all  were  set  out  m  f^ 
sunshine.  The  compost  used  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  Wood's  fertilising  moss,  and  this  evidently 
exactly  suits  the  Bouvardi».  Being  housed  before  cold  wet  weather 
sets  in  they  do  not  experience  a  check  in  any  way,  and  comnaence 
flowering  immediately.  It  is  the  fine  branching  central  growths, 
and  which  vary  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  that  give  such  ex- 
cellent results.  In  addition  to  one  grand  terminal  truss  they  pro- 
duce side  flowering  branches  throughout  their  length,  a  long 
succession  of  bloom  being  obtained  during  the  winter.  FuUy  300 
plante  are  thus  freely  grown,  and  these,  arranged  in  a  bank  ^.fo®* 
by  8  feet,  present  an  effect  more  easily  imagined  th^  desOTibed. 
They  are  given  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  ought  to-  be  set 
not  far  from  the  glass.     The  very  useful  double  white  Alfred 
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l^tioer  ftnd  the  pink  President  Garfield  grow  stronj^ly  and  are 
quite  as  free  flowering  as  the  single  varieties.  In  addition  to  these 
Mr.  Roberts  also  grows  large  quantities  of  Dazzler,  bright  crimson  ; 
and  Yreelandi,  white  ;  these  being  among  the  best  single  flowering 
Tarieties  in  coltivation. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hudson's  plants  were  fully  2  feet  through,  well 
haJanced,  and  crowded  with  flowers.  They  were  growing  in  a 
neated  pit,  some  in  pots,  others,  if  I  remember  rightly,  planted  out 
ma  peaty  compost.  All  would  continue  to  be senriceable  till  mid- 
winter, after  which  time  they  would  be  partially  dried  off  or 
rested,  then  cut  back,  tnotw  rct|«u»>c  it  being  potted,  and  all 
started  in  an  early  vinery.  Those  kept  in  pots  ajre  [^  bh^i^.  ^i.«i,An 
out  and  repotted  as  soon  as  they  break  afresh,  and  all  are  duly 
stopped,  this  being  necessary  TOth  to  induce  the  formation  of 
abundance  of  shoots,  and  also  lo  prevent  early  fiowerinff.  Numbers 
of  cuttings  are  struck  each  season,  these  being  destined  to  take  the 
-place  of  the  old  ones  when  these  fail .  Early  in  June,  and  after  the 
plants  have  been  slightly  hardened  off,  alt  are  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  where  without  much  further  trouble  they  form  fairly 
strong  healthy  growth,  which  never  fails  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
They  are  potted  up  during  the  third  week  in  September,  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  where  the^  soon  recover  from  the  temporary  check 
given.  The  favourite  single  varieties  aie  Humboldti,  corymbi- 
flora,  Dazzler,  Hogarth,  and  Yreelandi. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the  soil  at  Gunnersbury  House  is 
of  a  light  open  character,  which  just  suits  the  Bouvardia.  Where 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature  it  is  advisable  to  either  plant 
the  Bouvardia  in  cold  pits  in  succession  to  Violets  or  forced  vege- 
tables, or  to  prepare  an  open  site  specially  for  them. — W.  I.  M. 


VIOLETS. 

Thesk,  I  am  afraid,  are  very  often  neglected.  Like  the  ever- 
popular  Lily  of  the  Valley,  when  once  planted  in  some  out-of-tbe- 
way  corner,  there  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  flowers  the 
poor  plants^  are  able  to  produce  under  such  circumstances  are 
gathered  as  a  matter  of  courpe,  and  nothing  better  is  looked  for. 
But  with  the  Violet  as  with  many  other  plants,  good  cultivation 
is  in  no  rcFpect  thrown  away.  Tbey  flower  more  profusely ;  the 
individual  blooms  are  larger,  the  colour  is  better,  and  their  season 
of  longer  continuance.  Indeed  the  way  to  insure  a  small  crop  of 
poor-looking  buds  is  insured  by  leaving  them  severely  alone  for 
three  or  four  years. 

If  anyone  who  favours  these  lines  with  a  glance  should  have  a 
close  turf  of  Violets  which,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  they  expe- 
rience, never  fail  to  produce  their  annual  tribute.  Supposing  such 
a  person,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  flowers  yielded  with  such  scant 
attention,  should  for  once  give  the  plants  at  least  as  much  attention 
and  as  good  treatment  as  that  bestowed  upon  his  Cabbage  bed  or 
his  clump  of  gaudy  Calceolarias,  that  surely  would  be  no  great 
return  for  the  pleasure  which  this  unassuming  flower  meekly  offers 
year  by  year.  But  they  do  not  even  require  so  much  as  that.  In 
our  poorest  soil  they  do  well  for  two  seasons,  and  in  very  strong 
soils  I  should  imagine  they  would  succeed  even  better.  In  any 
case,  surely  a  biennial  reiiowal  of  the  plants,  manuring  and  digging 
the  ground,  is  not  a  very  great  tax  on  anyone's  labour  and  means. 
The  present  time  is  very  suitable  for  starting  fresh  plants.  By 
examining  the  old  rows  and  selecting  the  rooted  runners  a  good 
nomber  of  young  plants  is  secured.  As  our  plants  are  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  ground — that  is  to  say,  in  lines  under  the 
shelter  of  walls,  we  remove  all  the  old  plants  and  select  the  young 
ones  at  the  same  time.  In  digging,  a  good  thickness  cf  manure 
should  be  added,  and  if  some  of  the  exhausted  soil  is  removed  and 
fresh  material  supplied  from  the  ground  alongside,  that  will  |  rove 
of  much  benefit.  As  the  difirging  is  proceeded  with  so  is  the  plant- 
ing. If  the  soil  be  dry  water  thoroughly,  and  in  any  case  make 
the  soil  firm  to  the  roots.  A  distance  of  10  to  12  inches  between 
the  plants  suits  very  well,  and  if  they  grow  as  they  ought  to  do 
thev  will  be  close  together  by  November,  and  at  that  time  also 
will  be  producing  flowers,  continuing  to  do  so  for  the  following 
five  monthp,  weather  permitting  of  cours3. 

The  old  common  variety  pleises  me  best  of  all.  It  is  the 
sweetest,  deepest  in  shade — ^violet,  in  fact — ^and  in  the  spring  days 
is  smothered  with  flowers.  Unfortunately  for  its  popularity  the 
flowers  are  smaU.  Some  of  the  large  sorts  are  too  tender  for  our 
climate.  The  foliage  goes  with  the  first  moderately  severe  frost, 
and  the  large  flowers  do  not  appear  in  any  appreciable  quantity 
until  late  in  spring. .  Of  the  merits  of  the  new  Wellsiana  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience,  but  next  to  the  common  small  odorata  I 
like  for  other  people's  use  the  variety  <^led  The  Czar.  It  stands 
the  winters  very  well,  and  is  always  ready  with  flowers  to  open  so 
long  as  frost  keeps  away.  Double  varieties  do  fairly  well  if  allowed 
ft  very  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  waU.    A  little  dry 


bracken  to  turn  over  the  plants  during  severe  frosts  is  of  great; 
utility  in  saving  the  buds.  The  best  double  is  Marie  Louise,  » 
fine  blue  and  the  freest  to.open  ;  and  a  fairly  good  companion  wiA 
white  flowers  is  Comte  Brazza.  We  treat  these  somewhat  diffe- 
rently from  the  singles,  as  the  rooted  of&ets  are  taken  off  and 
established  in  f  ranaes,  and  then  transplanted  in  April  out  of  doors^ 
either  to  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  when  flowering  or  in  some 
other  warm  spot.  These  do  well  with  plenty  of  water,  and  appre-- 
ciate  good  holding  soil.— B. 


CROPS  THAT  PAY. 

Mint  is  in  demand  for  at  leasSS^^^^^J^-         .  .,      .     • 
in  a  green  state,  and  none  of  the  crop  neeoDe^tfrMlfeufhft-tFelye,. 
be  dried  and  easilv  disposed  of  in  that  condition.    Few  outside 
those  who  grow  it  for  the  market  would  regard  it  as  very  remanera^ 
tive,  yet  few  crops  are  capable  of  showing  better  returns.    Early 

the   season — say  during   January — 2s.  a  bnnoh   can  be    had 
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for  it,  Is.  6d.  during  February,  and  it  seldom  falls  below  Is.  a  bnncb 
until  it  can  be  gathered  outside.  The  markets,  of  course,  fluctuate 
according  to  the  supply,  and  the  bunches  increase  in  size  as  the- 
advance^.    The  cultivation  of  this  crop  for  the  market,. 
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especially  early  in  the  season,  is  much  better  suite!  to  the  firmer  thai» 
the  market  gardener.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  heat 
from  hot- water  pipes,  and  for  our  earliest  supplies  they  are  indis- 
pensable, but  a  little  later  in  the  season  Mint  is  forced  better  on  hot- 
beds. It  is  far  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides  than  when 
forced  under  glass. 

n  plenty  of  decayed  manure  is  mixed  with  the  fresh  litter  the 
bed  will  be  found  to  retain  a  steady  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  thi» 
process  does  not  do  the  manure  so  much  harm  as  many  think.  A. 
steady  heat  only  is  needed,  not  a  violent  one,  and  this  can  be  readily* 
regulated  by  tne  free  admixture  of  plenty  of  decaying  manure^ 
If  a  bed  is  made  18  inches  high  and  covered  with  a  frame — one  made 
of  rough  boards  will  do  very  well— all  really  needed  are  lights 
to  fit  close  over  the  frame.  On  the  surface  of  the  manare  a  little^ 
ordinary  garden  soil  may  be  spread,  and  on  this  the  roots  of  Mint^ 
are  packed  closely  together.  These  just  covered  with  soil.of  the  sanie' 
nature,  no  attention  is  needed  until  they  have  commenced  growth,  air 
is  then  needed  to  prevent  the  shoots  drawing  weakly.  When  reiady 
for  use  it  should  not  be  cut  too  low,  then  a  valuable  second  crop 
from  the  roots  will  result.  If  the  manure  is  not  wanted  after 
the  second  crop  has  been  removed,  a  good  watering  will  often  start 
them  vigorously  again,  and  valuable  roots  for  stock  purposes  are- 
the  result. 

On  some  soils  Mint  will  last  for  years  and  grow  vigorously,  but 
light  soils  must  be  heavily  manured  if  it  is  to  pay  well.  It  should 
not  remain  on  light  soils  more  than  two  years,  as  if  left  too  loi^ 
on  such  soils,  or  planted  in  the  same  place  year  after  year,  it  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  a  red  fungoid  growtn  which  quickly 
spreads  over  the  whole  flat  and  arrests  growth.  I  have  lost  the 
whole  of  my  stock  from  the  causes  pointed  out.  It  ia  a  good  plan 
to  change  Vie  stock  occasionally  by  obtaining  fresh  roots,  or  hy 
striking  the  first  growths  early  in  the  season.  The  last  method 
necessitates  handlights  in  which  to  root  the  cuttings.  Tbey  strike^ 
freely,  and  in  a  season  make  some  good  roots.  The  quickest- 
method  of  propagation  is  by  cutting  up  the  roots,  and  planting  can 
be  done  at  any  time  preceding  growth — the  earlier  the  better.  The 
ground  being  manured  and  dug,  shallow  but  rather  wide  drills- 
1  foot  apart  can  be  drawn  out,  and  the  portions  of  roots  scattered 
evenly  in  them,  and  the  soil  drawn  over  them  with  a  rake.  A. 
little  weeding  may  be  needed  when  they  first  appear,  but  they 
quickly  spreaa  and  take  possession  of  the  ground.  When  larff& 
quantities  are  planted,  the  best  of  all  methods  is  to  plant  on  beds- 
4  feet  wide,  with  alleys  between  them  15  inches  wide.  In  this  case- 
the  roots  for  planting  can  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  after 
making  them  even,  and  then  covered  with  the  soil. 

Horseradish. — In  some  seasons  HorseradiBh  proves  a  Yery 
remunerative  market  crop.  This  season  it  has  not  generally  done» 
well,  but  those  who  have  had  it  good  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  a. 
good  price.  Very  rarely  it  realises  less  than  Is.  a  bundle  of  twelve- 
sticks,  and  often  4d.  and  6d.  more  for  very  fine  samples.  It  does 
not  entail  a  large  amount  of  labour  in  production,  nut  if  a  loose 
system  of  management  is  practised  it  tells  enormously  against  the« 
succeeding  crop.  Horseradish,  like  Rhubarb,  will  grow  anywhere^ 
but  not  that  which  finds  a  ready  sale  at  a  paying  price.  It  requires 
well-worked  soil  heavily  manured.  The  fiuei^  roots  are  produced 
by  planting  the  sets  vertically,  but  this  method  for  the  market  will 
not  pay,  simply  because  the  base  of  the  set  is  6  inches  in  the  ground, 
to  commence  with,  and  the  roots  descend  into  fertile  ground  to  toc^ 
great  a  depth.  By  this  mode  of  planting  they  take  too  much 
lifting, -and  the  land  too  much  cleaning  afterwards,  for  it  is 
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poesiUe  t©  «lear  the  ground  of  them — every  bit  will  grow.  The 
8e|»  cdieidt  not  exceed  6  inches  in  length,  and  are  best  planted 
aeaxdv  horicontally.  The  end  intended  to  form  a  crown  should  be 
« litde  higher  than  that  from  which  roots  are  to  form.  Plant  them 
<m  beds  raised  by  placing  the  soil  from  the  alleys  on  the  top  of 
them'bef ore  planting  is  done.  When  planted  on  the  surface  of 
«9ch  beds,  Tiith  the^sets  sufficiently  deep  only  to  keep  them  beneath 
ihe  soil,  lifting  m  rendered  easy.  If  the  soil  was  well  broken  up 
-prior  to  planting  they  can  be  drawn  out  without  breaking  the  fangs 
^.loosened  with  a  fork.  This  insures  the  ground  being  fairly  free 
•of  them,  which  is  very  important,  or  double  if  not  treble  the  kbour 
4hat  should  be  required  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the  crop  that 
"follows. 

At  lifting  time  the  fangs  are  cut  off  to  form  sets  for  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  these  can  be  stored  in  a  convenient  position  for 
pTcparation  during  bad  weather.  The  marketable  roots  also  undergo 
preparation,  but  the  method  adopted  varies  for  different  markets 
•End  by  different  growers.  Some  buyers  purchase  their  stock  and 
«tore  it  in  cellars,  and  in  this  case  it  is  best  with  the  removal  of  any 
tfibry  roots  that  may  have  formed  during  the  season,  but  tied 
in  bundles  in  other  respects  as  lifted.  In  this  way  it  keeps 
twst  by  those  who  have  no  soil  in  wliich  to  store  it.  In  other  awes 
it  is  washed  and  given  the  appearance  of  white  Carrots  by  scouring 
it  with  sand.  When  this  nas  to  be  done,  however,  rather  stiff 
cocoanut  scrubbing  brushes  are  the  best  fqr  the  work.  But  my 
advice  to  intending  growers  is,  Go  to  the  market  you  intend  to 
supply,  and  you  mil  soon  discern  which  method  of  preparation 
after  lifting  takes  best.  If  they  are  sold  without  cleaning,  try  a 
fpw  cleaned  ones,  and  if  they  do  not  take  so  well  discontinue  the 
system. 

^  The  preparation  of  the  sets  before  planting  is  important.  Tho 
thicker  the  sets  for  planting  the  better  will  be  the  roots  at  lifting 
time.  Yery  small  sets  do  not  attain  sufficient  size  and  strength  in 
one  season,  and  to  have  them  tender  they  should  not  be  of  more 
ihan  two  years'  growth — that  is,  one  season's  growth  after 
plantiuff.  When  the  sets  are  cut  into  lengths,  rub  every  fibre 
off  wita  the  exception  of  a  quarter  of  aii  inch  at  the  base. 
This  must  be  carefully  done  to  insure  clean  roots  at  lifting  time. 
If  allowed  to  root  from  any  other  position  than  the  base  of 
the  set,  the  appearance  is  spoiled  and  the  sticks  are  decreased  in 
size.  Yery  often  two  and  tnree  crowns  will  start,  and  these,  like 
Beakale,  should  be  removed  and  the  strongest  only  left.  Good 
Morseradish  should  be  tender  and  resemble  a  white  Carrot  when 

tSUt  in  twa-»MARKET£K. 


MY  GLADIOLI  IN  1887. 

I  MAY  lay  claim  to  being  now  the  oldest  amateur  gfrower  of 
this  lovely  autumn  flower  in  the  kingdom,  an  honour  which  I  do 
not  suppose  many  will  envy  me.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  at 
:any  rate,  I  have  grown  Gladioli.  I  have  seen  very  great  advance- 
inent  in  the  flower  in  every  respect.  I  have  had  my  "  ups  and 
"downs"  in  its  culture,  have  passed  through  disastrous  seasons 
which  have  made  me  also  bai^rupt  in  stock.  I  have  also  seen 
lEavourable  seasons,  but  I  never  remember  so  favourable  a  season  as 
that  the  domss  of  which,  as  far  as  my  own  garden  is  concerned,  I  now 
•chronicle,  and  in  looking  back  I  have  a  black  mark  fixed  against 
1879 ;  and  taking  all  these  things  into  account,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
:a:dry  season  is  the  most  suitable  for  it,  jast  as  it  is  for  the  Potato, 
^nd  that  for  the  same  reason  in  both  cases,  that  a  dry  season  is  not 
'favourable  for  the  development  of  the  disease  to  which  they  are 
«ubject. 

I  write  the  word  "  disease "  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 

because  I  think  that  the  past  season  has  satisfactorily  settled  the 

Hjuestion  as  to  the  cause  of  losses  which  all  growers  of  the  Gladiolus 

liave  to  movm  over.     Two  theories  have  been  put  fofward  to 

account  for  these  losses  besides  that  which  attrioutes  them  to 

disease— exhaustion  and  degeneration.     Now  with  regard  to  the 

former,  3S£p.  Kelway,  who  is  the  largest  grower  in  the  kingdom, 

rand  who  has  always  maintained  this  theory,  writes  to  me,  "  Seasons 

^vem  results."    I  do  not  ask  him  whether  he  has  given  up  his 

theory,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  exhaustion  is  the  cause  of 

failure  it  must  go  on,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  the  season 

may  be.    As  to  degeneration,  I  cannot  think  that  this  theoiy  will 

liold  water  in  the  face  of  the  simple  fact  that  I  have  had  this  year 

.plants  5  and  6  feet  in  height  from  conns  which  have  been  four  or 

five  years  old  (I  use  thk  term  popularly,  although  it  is  well  known 

.that  the  corm  dies  each  year  and  a  new  one  is  formed  above  the 

old  one)  ;  and  to  another  fact,  that  varieties  which  came  out  twenty 

years  ago  can  be  had  as  good  as  they  were  when  first  brought  out. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  examined  some  'conns  from 

Prance,  direct  from  Fontainebleau,  and  some  of  them  are  as  badly 

diseased  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

One  result  of  this  past  season  will  le,  that  wherever  any  culti- 


vator has  adopted  some  particular  mode  of  culture  he  will  attribute 
his  success  to  that  special  culture,  and  ignoie  the  effect  of  the  sea^n.  . 
Thus  I  see  that  one  grower  is  so  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  startinjg 
them  in  pots  that  he  intends  to  continue  the  practice,  believing  his 
success  to  be  attributed  to  this,  when  probably  it  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  season.  I  have,  amongst  my  many  experiments 
^with  them,  tried  this  more  than  once,  but  I  never  found  any  better 
^  Mesults  from  it,  and  where  the  collection  is  large  it  entails  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the.  notion  during  these  last  two  or 
three  years  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Gladiolus  likes 
a  light  soil,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  stiffer  one  suits  it  better, 
and  that  where  the  soil  is  calcareous  they  thrive  best.  Mr.  Burrell 
of  Cambridge  holds  this  opinion  very  strongly,  and  last  season 
confirmed  my  view.  I  had  some  planted  in  a  part  of  mv  garden 
where  the  soil  is  stiffer  and  more  calcareous,  and  some  where,  the 
soil  is  lighter  and  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  those  in 
the  former  seem  far  ahead  of  the  latter.  I  asked  the  question  of 
Messrs.  Souillard  &  Brunelet  of  Fontainebleau,  my  dear  old  friend 
Souchet's  successors,  and  they  inform  me  that  the  soil  at  Montercux  . 
where  the  greater  portion  of  their  culture  is  carried  on,  and  which 
is  also  one  of  the  most  famous  places  for  the  Chasselas  de  Fon- 
tainbleau,  is  calcareous — ^that  at  Fontainbleau  is  sandy.  They  do 
not,  any  more  than  most  of  the  tribe,  like  a  "  stodgy  "  tenacious 
soil,  but  they  do  like  one  that  is  tenacious  and  yet  allows  water  to 
run  off.  I  allowed  last  year  my  roots  a  large  space  between  themy , 
12  inches,  but  on  paying  a  visit  to  Mr,  Campbell  of  Gourock,  N.B  , 
I  was  surprised  to  find  now  very  much  closer  his  were  p' anted,  and 
as  he  is  one  of  our  most  successful  growers  and  exhibitors  I  have 
determined  to  plant  closer  this  year,  say  6  or  8  inches.  I  largely 
adopted  the  plan,  last  year,  of  cutting  the  corms  in  two,  and  indeed 
in  some  cases  in  three,  and  although  there  exists  in  some  people*s 
minds  a  prejudice  against  this  plan,  I  can  testify  that  some  of  the 
best  blooms  and  corma  were  produced  from  such  cut  corms,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  doubles  the  grower's  stock. 

From  letters  I  have  had  from  Mons.  Souillard  this  season  I 
imagine  that  they  have  felt  at  Fontainbleau  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  which  we  experienced  in  England  this  season.  Only  the 
other  Ctay  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  frost  and  snow  were  still 
with  them,  and  that  consequently  planting  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. List  year  I  planted  mine  at  about  the  usual  time — ^aboiit 
the  firat  week  in  March,  but  this  year  it  will  be  quite  if  not  more 
than  a  month  later  before  the  work  is  completed.  I  do  not,  how* 
ever,  think  that  that  makes  so  much  difference  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. In  harvesting  them  last  season  I  departed  from  my  usual 
habit  of  taking  them  up  in  October,  being  moved  thereto  by  Mr* 
Burrell  of  Cambridge,  and  delayed  taking  them  up  until  late  into 
November  and  early  in  December.  This  gives  the  corms  a  longer 
time  to  ripen,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  t^omewhat  more  trouble- 
some, as  by  that  time  the  beds  are  tolerably  saturated,  and  conse- 
quently more  soil  clings  to  the  roots  than  when  they  are  **  lifted  " 
in  an  earlier  and  drier  time. 

I  had  not  so  much  opportunity  of  testing  the  new  varieties 
sent  out  by  the  Fontainbleau  firm  last  year  as  usual,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  exhibitions  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  the  Aquarium,  where  Mr.  Burrell  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Gourock  rfiowed  so  well,  but  am  not  sure  whether 
they  exhibited  any  of  the  novelties  of  1886  or  not.  The  following 
are  descriptions  of  those  of  1886. 

Fra  Diavolo.  -  This  has  a  long  and  compact  spike  of  large 
flowers  of  a  lovely  orange-red  colour,  flamed  with  reddish  violet 
on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  with  a  large  pale  yellow  spot  in 

the  centre. 

Enchanteresse. — This  I  believe  to  be  the  best  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  large  and  compact  spike  of  very  large  flowers,  white  with  pale 
satiny  lilac  marking,  violet-red  stripe  in  two  of  the  divisons,  very 

taU. 

Magicien. — ^Plant  of  medium  height,  compact  spike  of  large 
flowers,  the  edges  of  the  petal  slightly  fringed  ;  centre  of  flower 
passing  into  a  pale  rose. 

Magnificcs  — -Tall  plant,  superb  spike  of  very  large  flowers, 
round  and  open,  cinnabar  red,  beautiful  white  spot  in  centre  with 

violet  border. 

Minos.— Tall  plant,  long  spike  with  closely  arranged  flowers  of 
salmon-rose,  largely  flamed,  and  variegated  with  cerise  red, 
amaranth  band  and  centre. 

Pollux. — ^Dwarf  plant  of  rounded  flowers,  lovely  carmine  red, 
with  brownish  red  stripe  on  border  of  the  petals  ;  beautiful  white 

spot.  •     J     •  u 

SiRirs. — ^Long  spike  with  flowers  of  a  lovely  rose,  striped  with 

carmine,  with  purple  spot. 

Splendens. — Long  spike  well  furnished  with  fl)wer8  of  cin- 
nabar red,  with  pale  yellow  ppot  on  one  or  more  of  the  divisions. 
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There  ib  one  great  advantafle  which  the  Gladioliu  poflsemeB  — 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  prodacea  flowera,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  four  distinct  periods  at  which  certain  varieties 
produce  their  bloomn,  some,  as  Shakespeare,  producing  theirs  on  or 
about  July  26th,  and  others,  like  Phoebus,  not  blooming  until  quite 
late  in  October,  and  while  this  somewhat  detracts  from  the.appearance 
of  the  beds,  as  some  are  going  out  of  bloom  while  others  are  cominff 
on,  yet  the  pleasure  the  flower  gives  to  the  grower  is  greatlv  added 
to  by  this  fact,  fresh  beauties  are  daily  expanding,  and  thus  the 
interest  is  kept  up.  In  drawing  up  the  following  list  I  have  neces- 
sarily been  guided  by  my  own  experience,  and  it  is  possible  it  may 
not  agree  with  that  of  many  growers,  but  as  fir  as  this  locality  is 
concerned  it  is  correct.  The  four  periods  are  from  July  26tn  to 
August  10th ;  Auffust  10th  to  24th  ;  the  third  from  Aueust  24th 
to  September  lOtn  ;  and  the  fourth  from  September  10th  to  the 
end  of  October.    Let  me  take  them  in  order. 

1. 

Alt,  a  curious  flower,  long  spike,  but  imperfect  shape,  well 
arranged,  pale  rose,  and  heavy  white  striped  with  red. 

Amalth^e. — Large  flower,  white  ground,  with  violet  stripes 
somewhat  thin  in  texture. 

Archduchesse  Marie  Christine. — ^Large,  white  ground,  deeply 
flaked  with  rose. 

Belladonna.— White  tinted  with  lilac,  lower  divisions|lightly 
marked  with  carmine. 

Carnation. — A  very  pretty  flaked  flower,  good  spike. 

Demosth^ne. — Beautiful  bright  rose,  very  huge,  perfectly 
formed  flowers. 

Horace  Yeknet. — Brilliant  purplish  red,  good  spike.  Klusson 
marks  this  as  a  late  variety  ;  with  me  it  is  one  of  the  earliest. 

Mabel. — One  of  the  most  perfect  flowers  that  we  have  ;  com- 
pact spike,  ground  colour  white  striped  with  bright  carmine  on  the 
edge. 

Made LfeiNE.— Very  early  flower,  dwarf  habit. 

Opale. — ^Lai^ge  spike  of  good  flowers,  very  delicate  rose.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  growing  it  quite  to  my  satisfaction. 

Pactole.— Pretty  yellow  flowers,  but  somewhat  uncertain. 

Shakespeare. — Very  early  and  good,  but  sometimes  blooms 
may  be  had  of  it  later.    I  generally  look  for  it  about  July  26th. 

Victor  JACQUEMINOT.—Salmon  orange  richly  veined  with 
scarlet ;  a  bright  flower. 

2. 

Andri^  Leroy.— Dark  purplish  red  with  white  line  on  the 
petals. 

Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.— Lihws  tinged  with  rose  and 
purple  ;  large  and  fine  flower,  but  not  stout  enough. 

BicoLORE. — Very  distinct ;  top  petals  bright  salmon  ;  lower 
divisions  white  edffed  with  rose. 

Camille. — Pale  magenta  lilac,  flushed  deeper  colour  ;  fine 
flower. 

Colbert. — Deep  cherry  red  petals  with  white  lines. 

Crepuscxjle. — Creamy  white,  tinted  lilac,  large  and  fine 
spike. 

Dalila.— -A  very  lovely  flower,  bright  rose  with  white  lines  and 
spot ;  very  fine. 

Dr.  Fontan.— Pale  rose,  richly  flamed  with  red,  compact 
spike. 

Flamboyant  — Bright  crimson  scarlet,  very  large,  bright  and 
dazzling  in  colour. 

Hesp^ride. — Dark  salmon  striped,  with  a  somewhat  loose  and 
flibby  flower. 

Leandre.— Blight  lilac  with  lai^ge  white  blotch  ;  a  large  flower 
of  great  solidity. 

Mascarelle. — A  new  flower  of  a  very  curious  colouring,  salmon 
rose  ;  lower  divisions  yellow  edged  "with  rose  ;  distinct. 

L'Unique  Violet.— Dark  lilac  shaded  violet  ;  krge  and  good. 

Nereide.— A  very  fine  flower  ;  compact  spike,  pale  lilac  rose, 
good  spike. 

Oriflamme.  —  Large  straight  spike,  compact  large  flowers, 
orange  rose,  a  little  paler  in  the  centre,  the  lower  divisions  lightly 
marked  with  gold  yellow  and  lined  with  carmine. 

Ovide.— Purplish  crimson,  blotched  and  striped  with  white  ;  a 
fine  and  striking  flower. 

Ondine. — A  very  fine  white  flower. 

Pabquin.  — Bright  crimson  scarlet,  edge  of  petals  suffused  with 
elate  colour  ;  shape  not  good,  too  square. 

Pygmalion.— Cherry  red,  blotched  and  striped  with  white. 
Tamerlane. — Very  dark  slatey  red,  blotched  and  striped  with 
cream  ;  requires  shading,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn. 

Tour  du  Monde.— Dark  cherry,  shaded  lilac,  wh'te  blotches. 
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Africaine.— Slatey  brown,  flushed  scarlet,  white  blotches,  fine 
spike  ;  a  remarkable  flower. 

AuRORE. — Clear  orange,  blotched  and  striped  white. 

ATLA8.^Pale  porcelain,  slightly  tinted  and  striped  violet ;  fine* 
flower  and  spike. 

CAMiLioN. — ^Lilac,  striped  white,  pale  orange  blotch  ;  fine  and 
I  comi  act  spike. 

Caprice. — Pale  ground,  flushed  purple. 

Cervantes. — Bright  rose,  tinted  criason,  white  lines,  orange* 
tinted  lower  petals. 

CHLORi8.*White  mottled,  flushed  carmine. 

Colorado. — Bright  orange,  shaded  red,  good  shape,  and  very^ 
bright. 

Gallia. — Fine  flower  and  good  spike. 

Grand  Rouge. — Very  like  Meyerbeer,  but  larger,  and  bloom» 
earlier. 

Jeanette. — ^Bose  striped  and  flushed  with  carmine. 

Jupiter. — ^Bed  flaked  and  spotted  with  dark  maroon. 

Lac^p^de. — Lilac  rose,  large,  good  flower. 

Madame  Desportrs. — ^A  fine  old  flower  ;  pure  white,  but  not- 
good  in  constitution. 

M.  Adolphe  Brononiart. — ^Another  old  but  very  fine  flower  x 
flamed  red  on  white  ground. 

Mount  Etna. — ^Velvety  scarlet,  blotched  white ;  m  very  fine- 
flower. 

MuRiLLO. — Cherry  rose,  somewhat  undersized,  but  a  very  pretty- 
flower. 

Neige  et  Feu. — Good  spike  of  medium  sized  flowers,  brighi^ 
cerise,  with  large  white  blotch 

Rayon  d*Or. — Yellow  with  red  stripes. 

Tui^RksE  de  Vilmorin. — A  new  and  novel  flower,  creamy 
white  ;  good  and  compact  spike. 

4. 

Benvenuto. — ^Light  orange  red,  white  blotch^ 

Grand  Lilas. —  very  large,  fine  flowers,  beautiful  shade  ofi 
lilac. 

Le  VisuvE. — ^Brilliant  scarlet  red  ;  a  fine  flower  of  good  sub- 
stance. 

Matador. — Bright  cherry  red,  striped  and  blotched  darken 
colour ;  very  fine. 

Me  Die  18. — ^Long  spike  of  larse  flowers. 

Phcebub. — A  very  brilliant  lower,  fierv  red  ;  the  latest  flower 
we  have  ;  very  seldom  exhibited. — D.,  Deal, 


PEACH  BUDS  FALLING. 

It  is  most  perplexing  to  a  cultivator  when  the  Peach  buds  are  fiiJling 
and  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  them.  We  have  never  had  much  cause 
to  complain  in  this  way,  but  always  inclined  to  believe  that  the  state  of 
the  roots,  or  a  portion  of  them,  has  something  to  do  with  the  evil 
indicated,  and  it  may  be  that  one  tree  will  suffer  while  its  fellow 
escapes.  We  freely  admit  that  fire  heat  supplied  unduly,  sudden 
changes  from  warm  to  cold,  injudicious  watering,  and  a  host  of  other 
causes  may  be  instrumental  in  strewing  peacheries  with  strong  and 
healthy  looking  blossoms.  The  few  cases  of  which  wq  have  had  ex- 
perience were  from  some  of  the  leading  roots,  only  a  few,  getting 
through  the  drainage  into  inert  sandy  soil,  and  with  these  trees  we  had 
to  give  battle  sharply  to  keep  red  spider  at  bay.  We  never  had  any 
mishap  with  early  forced  Peaches,  say  those  which  set  in  January,  and 
this  year  after  thinning  all  the  flower  buds  to  about  an  inch  apwt  the 
set  has  been  superabundant  We  believe  in  .keeping  the  shoots  thin^ 
and  no  more  on  the  tree  than  are  necessary — viz.,  one  at  the  point  of  the 
fruit-bearing  wood  to  draw  up  sap,  and  one  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  to 
supply  f  rui.ing  wood  for  next  year.  Moreover,  it  is  always  our  practice 
to  tain  all  wood  buds  not  wanted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  discerned^ 
which  is  some  time  before  the  fruit  buds  open ;  the  latter  are  thinned 
along  with  the  immature  wood  buds.  We  maintain  that  by  clearing 
off  all  these  before  they  develo|)e  into  growth  the  tree  receives  no  check. 
This  experiment  we  tried  first  when  a  lad,  and  have  rigidly  put  into 
practice  ever  since. 

Reverting  to  root-action,  we  may  describe  a  case  where  bud-falling; 
was  considerable.  The  first  season  we  were  baffled.  The  roots,  which 
filled  the  fine  border  to  the  surface,  had  every  care,  every  necessity  with 
top-dressing  and  moisture  supplied,  but  half  the  buds  fell  notwithstand- 
ing. The  following  season  matters  were  not  improved.  The  foundation 
of  the  border  inside  was  examined,  and  there  a  few  strong  roots  were 
found  that  had  gone  through  the  drainage,  which  had  been  manipulated 
with  much  pains  by  a  clever  predecessor,  and  deep  down  among  poor 
irony  sand  they  had  spread  far  and  wide.  They  were  immediately 
under  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  it  was  useless  to  trace  them  with  the  view 
of  saving  them.  They  were  cut  clean  off,  and  under  the  tree  lime 
rubbish  with  stones  was  rammed.  This  was  an  effectual  remedy,  the 
trees  doing  far  better  without  the  strong  roots  thui  with  them^ 
Vines  close  by,  very  subject  to  red  spider,  were  suffering  from  the  same 
cause,  and  no  watering  could  aid  the  roots.— M.  T.  C.  H. 
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SOME   USEFUL  ORCHIDS  AND  THEIR 

TEEATMBNT. 

Tke  foUowing  Orchids  oan  be  grown  and  flowered  continually 
in  one  booae  where  miscelknooua  Ferns  and  flowering  plants  are 
alw^s  grown  under  the  ordinary  atoTe  treatment. 

Calanthe?. — These  are  foremost  among  Orchids  in  producing 
the  largest  amonnt  of  flowers  during  montns  of  greatest  scarcitj. 
C.  Teitchi  and  C.  Testita  are  beet  grown  in  baskets  susfiended  from 
the  roof  brer  the  paths.  The  growths  become  more  sturdy  and 
matored  in  thia  way  than  in  pots,  and  consequently  the  flower 
qiikes  much  stronger.  I  have  had  flower  spikes  of  C.  Teitchi 
6  feet  k>ng  and  with  upwards  of  forty  blooms,  and  when  arranged 
white  and  red  alternately  the}]  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
best  eotnpoat  to  grow  them  in  consists  of  three  parts  flbry  loam 
and  one  each  of  Orchid  pest,  sphagnum  moss,  dry  cow  manure  and 
■ilrer  sand,  with  two  of  charcoal.  The  best  kind  of  loam  is  from 
poor  commons  or  hill  sides,  as  the  fibre,  which  is  the  only  part 
needed,  ia  morr  durable,  and  contains  less  soil  than  turf  &om 
onltiTated  paatorea.  The  best  oow  manure  is  what  has  been  used 
for  mnlehiDg  Tine  borders  in  summer,  which  becomes  thoroughly 
sweetened  and  friable.  It  should  be  removed  in  the  aatamn  in  a 
perfeetly  drr  state,  and  kept  so  until  required  for  use.  Calanthea 
are  benefited  by  Uquid  mannre  made  from  deer  or  sheep  droppings, 
and  it  ahoold  w  fi^nently  given  them  when  the  roots  are  fidly  in 
action,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  foli^;e  remains  green  and 
healthy.  As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  are  visible  water  must  be 
gndaally  withheld,  and  this  is  of  great  importance^  as  the  flower 
spikea  will  be  weakened  no  matter  how  strong  the  psendo-bnibe 
may  be,  if  water  is  too  suddenly  withheld. 

The  evergreen  species,  C.  Masuoa  and  C.  veratrifolia,  require 
different  treatment  from  those  already  named,  which  should  be 
grown  axdnsively  in  loam,  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the 
oecidnona  Oalanthes,  only  with  thin  difference,  the  only  part  of  it 
to  be  rejected  is  that  which  separatee  from  the  fibre  when  the  torvea 
are  bnkea  np.  It  should  be  in  Urge  pieces,  mixed  with  lumps  of 
charcoal,  Ute  pots  being  half  filled  with  large  hallow  crocks,  and 
the  plants  kept  well  above  the  pot  and  firmly  packed  with  the  well 
mixed  tnrf  and  charooel,  but  not  rammed.  The  turf  should  be 
procured  in  sufficient  time  to  hare  it  mellowed  before  it  is  used, 
and  the  thickness  of  tnrf  mnst  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  fibre. 
ThepUnts,after  potting, should  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  which 
will  be  all  they  will  require  until  the  roots  become  active,  when 
constant  waterings  are  neoesMry,  as  they  grow  and  flower  all  the 
year  through,  and  if  liquid  manure  be  given  then  at  the  same  time 
as  reoRnniended  for  the  deciduous  varieties,  the  substance  and 
colour  of  leaf  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  a  good  winter  supply 
of  flowers  insured.  C.  Masuca  is  rarely  out  of  flower  with  me,  but 
I  have  not  bad  the  same  experience  with  C.  veratriFolia,  as  the 
plant  I  have  of  the  latter  is  from  a  small  imported  pieoe  I  have 
Dad  a  few  years,  and  though  it  onl^  oocupiea  an  S-inch  pot,  it  has 
just  thrown  up  six  strong  flower  spikes. 

Cypripediums. — C.  JDominianum  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  one 
of  the  most  tmly  perpetual  flowering  plants  I  kbow.  I  have  some- 
times had  six  blooms  on  one  stem.  C.  caudatnra,  which  is  one  of 
the  pirents  of  C.  Dominiannm,  resembles  its  progeny  very  closely 
in  flower,  bat  not  in  freedom  of  growth.  C.  barbatnm  grows  freely 
and  flowers  profusely  every  spring,  and  solitary  blooms  in  autumn, 
often  two  bloomB,  on  a  stem.  I  grow  them  exclusively  in 
sphagnum  mos)  and  sand  in  pots  filled  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
top,  crocks  and  charcoal,  on  which  the  plants  should  be  raised  above 
the  rim  of  the  poh  with  moss,  and  each  growth  packed  around 
flrmly  with  the  same  material,  renewing  it  when  needed,  as  they  do 
not  require  periodical  sbiftings.  The  roots  are  fond  of  fastening 
on  the  rim  of  the  pot,  from  which  they  do  not  like  baing  removed. 

CtBLOGYNE  CRIBTATA. — This  both  grows  and  flowers  freely  if 
kept  neai  the  glass.    Peat  in  well  drained  pots  sutt^  it  beat. 

Dendrobiusc. — D.  ohrysanthnm  and  D.  fimbriatum  if  kept  qui'e 
near  the  glass  flower  splendidly,  produ^nng  blooms  several  years  in 
succession  from  the  same  psendo-bulbs  grown  in  peat  either  In 
baskets  or  well-drained  pots.  Spring  is  the  flowering  period  of 
both,  though  the  former  sometimes  flower  more  than  once  a  year. 

Peribteria  elata.— This  is  thought  by  some  gardeners  to  be  a 
shy  plant,  but  it  flowers  with  mu  every  year.  The  large  pseudo- 
bnuia,  wm<^  are  the  die  of  small  coooanuts,  produce  flower  spikes 


6  feet  long,  and  after  the  flowera  commence  to  open  they  continue 
flowering  up  the  spike  for  six  weeks.  Its  peculiar  spicy  odour  is 
more  pleasing  at  a  distance  from  the  flowers  than  near  to  them. 
The  best  oompoet  to  grow  them  in  is  tongb  fibry  peat  and  charcoal, 
the  poto  being  three  parts  filled  with  large  hollow  crocks  and  filled 
nearly  to  the  top  with  large  lump  of  peat  and  charcoal,  giving  the 
plant  as  much  elevation  as  possible,  packing  more  large  lumps  cf 
peat  and  charcoal  aroond  them,  leavmg  the  surface  as  open  and 
porous  as  possible.  After  the  Dotting  is  finished  the  whole  surface 
should  have  a  thick  layer  of  snarp  sand  spread  over  it  and  well 
watered  with  a  fine-rose  pot^  and  no  more  water  will  be  required  for 
some  time.  The  proper  time  for  repottins,  which  should  be  done 
every  year,  is  when  the  young  pseudo-bulbs  bwin  to  emit  rootE>. 
the  plants  being  pulled  out  of  the  pota  and  the  old  soil  shaken 
from  them,  the  dead  roots  being  cut  off.  Sponge  the  foliage  ai.d 
allow  it  to  remain  on  the  old  peendo-bnlbs  nntil  they  turn  yellcw, 
as  all  the  time  they  rHuain  green  they  are  assisting  the  old  psendc- 
bnlbs  in  the  production  of  tnose  which  are  to  follow  them.  If  too 
many  old  pseudo-bulbs  should  have  accumulated  for  the  sise  of  the 
plant,  only  such  as  are  shrivelled  should  be  pulled  oft. 

PiiAL-ENOPBis. — P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora  grow  and  flowtr 
well,  bat  tbe  flowers  of  both  are  readily  damaged  in  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere. P.  Schilleriana  is  a  great  acquisition ;  it  is  superior  in  con- 
stitution \o  the  former,  tbe  flowers  are  not  so  sensitive  to  damp, 
and  are  unrivalled  in  elegance  both  in  form  and  colour.  Wooden 
blocks  or  baskets  seem  the  best  to  grow  them. 

Saccotlarium.— 8.  gattatum  and  its  varieties  grow  and  flower 
splendidly.  I  have  pots  made  purposely  for  them,  having  as  many 
apertures  for  ventilation  cut  in  them  as  the  pots  will  bear.  When 
the  plant  roots  are  aranged  around  the  pots  it  shoold  be  carefully 
filled  to  the  top  with  clean  hollow  crocks,  which  miy  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  mosa,  more  fur  the  sake  uf  appear- 
ance than  utility* 

Ta\da  tricolor,  if  grown  in  the  same  way  recommended  for 
Bacoolabinm,  will  have  ttut  deaitable  fine  dark  thick  glossy  growth 
which  is  too  often  painfully  absent  with  Tandas,  though  most 
necessary  in  order  to  nave  them  bloom  twice  a  year  as  mine  do. 

Zyoopetalcm  Mackavi  is  a  useful  and  constant  flowering 
Orchid,  and  at  asesson  when  much  desired,  beat  grown  in  pots  well 
drained,  using  heivy  plant  peat  and  sharp  sand  and  charcoal. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  species  that  may  be  named,  but  none 
that  I  have  tried  can  be  so  guocensf  uUy  grown  in  one  house  as  thoao 
enumerated. — Bd.  Wkstcott,  Raby  Gardens. 


FREESIA?. 

TflE  other  day  I  saw  some  capital  Freesins  in  the  garden  of  the- 
Hisses  Qoodlad,  Hiil  Place,  Bishop's  Walthira.  There  were  nnrly 
fifty  pots  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth,  some  coming  into 
bloom,  some  in  fall  flower,  while  others  were  past.  The  results 
clearly  proved  that  for  either  conservatory  or  house  decoration, 
where  delicacy  of  oolonr  and  sweet  perfume  are  valued,  Freeaias 
are  most  useful,  Hr.  Blake  informs  me  that  he  prefers  Freesia 
Leichtlini,  in  some  relets,  to  F.  refracts  slba.  The  latter  variety 
does  not  develops  its  flowers  nearly  so  well,  remaining  more  cnp- 
ahaped  than  F.  Leitchtlini,  consequently  tbe  beauty  of  the  flowers 
is  not  BO  easily  seen.  The  latter  aUo  produces  stronger  spikes  and 
individual  flowers.  Some  of  the  bulb*  he  has  had  five  years,  and 
they  are  finer  now  than  ever.  They  flower  much  better  the 
second  year  after  purchasing  them.  He  grows  about  ei^ht  bulbs  in 
a  5-inch  pot.  The  flower  spikes  grow  from  10  to  15  inches  high, 
and  produce  twelve  blooms  on  the  strongest  spikes.  When  flower- 
ing is  past,  which  takes  place  in  the  conservatory,  the  plants  are 
removed  to  a  cooler  house,  gradually  withholding  water  nntil  the 
bulbs  are  ripened,  when  they  are  stood  outside  close  together  on  a 
bed  of  Bshei  nntil  the  bulbs  are  repotted  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  The  soO  used  is  good  loam  and  sand.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  frame,  where  water  will  not  be  required  if  the  soil  was 
moist.  When  growth  has  fairly^  started  they  are  removed  to  a  cool 
vinery,  securing  a  light  airy  position  new  to  the  glass.  Water  is 
most  carefully  soppfied  to  the  loots.  In  February  they  are  placed 
in  a  vinery  where  the  night  temperature  is  kept  at  about  55°,  and  as 
the  flower  spikes  develope  the  plants  are'  removed  to  drier  quarters, 
where  the  flowers  last  much  longer.— E.  Molyneux. 

CONSEEVING  HEAT. 
This  winter  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  and  to  keep  np  the  re- 
quisite temperature  in  a  dtciimber  house  has  been  quite  enough  to 
worry  the  most  equable.  lASt  summer  I  purchaaed  a  elow  combustion 
boiler,  and  I  have  found  it  answer  admirably,  tor  the  heat  has  been  on 
the  average  from  02°  to  72°  at  hIx  o'clock  next  morning  after  stoking  st 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  frequently  the  fire  has  not  been  oot.  I  do 
not  think  in  any  case  tbe  beat  has  been  lower  than  62°,  and  in  only  two 
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or  three  caaea  has  the  Sre  gone  out  without  baming,  and  I  attribute  the 
failure  thaa  to  having  let  the  body  ot  fire  get  too  low  before  Btoking. 
Uf  house  U  a  sunken  one,  and  the  top  lights  not  Jittiog  closely  I  fonnd  the 
night  tom^rature  [all  greatlj  when  the  wind  was  cold  and  sCroog, 
and  to  obvuite  tbia  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  may  pcrhapa  be  very  com- 
mon, but  which  I  have  not  seen  elaewhere,  and  it  proved  very  BuccoBstul. 
I  joined  one  end  of  an  archangel  mat  to  another,  and  they  were  thus 
long  enough  to  ga  right  over  the  bouse,  and  having  heavily  weighted 
with  iron  bars  the  ends  on  each  side  of  the  bouse  they  were  kept 
aecorely  in  their  places  however  high  the  wintl  might  be.  Four  pairs 
•I  mate  covereil  the  boDse,  were  easily  removeable,  and  considerably 
added  to  the  temperature  at  little  expense.— H.  B,  Easty. 


Events  op  the  Week. — The  principal  horticoltural  gatherings  of 
the  week  will  be  the  Obent  Qainqaennial  Show,  which  opens  on  Sunday 
next,  tbe  li>th  iast.,  nn<l  continues  open  for  eight  days.  It  will  no  doabt 
attract  many  British  horticulturisfe,  either.i'as  eibibitors,  ■members  of 
the  Jury,  or  visitors.  Ou  Wednesday,  the  13th  lust.,  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  will  hold  tbeir  second  spring  Exhibition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park  ;  and  the  Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  tbeir  spring  i^how  on  theeame  day. 

The  Ghe.stE.thibition. — We  have  received  the  toUowingnote 

from  Mr.  Ucary  Pearson  :—"  The  continental  Manager  of  the  L.C.andD. 
Railway  writes  mc  that  tbrongh  tickets  will  be  issued  for  Ghent 
Show  from  London,  vH  Dover,  Ostend,  Dhent,  Brussels,  and  Rotterdam 
to  Haarlem,  returning  vi£  Plunhing,'  Queenborough,  to  London,  at 
£3  IBs.  Arst  claM,  and  £2  los.  second  class.  He  sends  no  rates  for 
return  tickets  to  Ghent."  It  may  he  added  that  travellers,  to  whom  a 
day  in  London  is  an  obtcct,  can  leave  Liverpool  Rtrect  Station,  G.B.R.,  at 
S  F.lf.,  arriving  at  Antwerp  the  next  morning,  from  which  Ghent  is 
aboiit  an  hour  distant  by  raiL  Return  tickets  between  Londou  and 
Antwerp  are— First  class  £2,  and  second  class  £1  Is.  ;  single  fare  £1  6a. 
and  ITis.  respectively.  We  are  Informed  by  a  Dutch  bulb-f^wer  that 
the  Hyacinths  are  not  in  Sower  In  Holland,  being  nnusually  late  this 

The  Weather,— "  B.    D."    writes  from  Perthshire— ■■  April 

2nd  to  9th  has  been  a  week  of  beautiful  weather.  There  has  been  frost 
every  night  from  1"  to  9°  last  night,  Sth.  The  days  have  been  brigbt 
and  sunshiny,  and  garden  and  farm  work  has  been  pusbed  forward." 
The  weather  in  the  south  remains  very  cold,  with  slight  frosts  and  light 
occasional  showers.  There  has  been  no  raaterial  Interrnplion  to  work> 
but  vegetation  appears  at  a  standstill. 

Lakge  CiSERAElAS.— We  said  on  page  2j8  if  any  growers  ot 

blooms  3  inches  or  upwards  in  diameter,  with  florets  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across  anil  overlapping,  they  would  merit  and  receive  recog- 
nition. Mr.  K.  Caanell  sends  as  examples  of  what  he  calls  his  "  miuia 
turet."  Some  of  these  eqnal  the  dimensions  above  nameil,  one  bloora 
being  3)  inches  across,  and  the  florets  of  another  exceed  three-quartet« 
of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  The  colours  are  varied  and  rich.  We  observed 
in  Mr.  Rivers'  greenhouse  at  Sawbridgeworth  last  week  a  plant  with 
blooms  Si  inches  in  diameter  ami  the  florets  seven-eigbths  of  an  inch 
actces.     Mr.  Rivets  does  not  sell  seed. 

Mb.  W.   Bcllu'ast,    Homewood,  Eden   Park,    Beckenham, 

writes  : — "I  notice  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  sent  yon  a  bloom  of  Cinebasia, 
grown  by  my  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Creswell,  and  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  notice  in  your  Journal.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  and  yonrreaders 
to  know  that  this  Cineraria  was  gn)vra  in  a  6-iach  pot,  and  that  there 
have  been  fitty-eigbt  flowers  on  it,  many — I  should  say  a  dozen— equal 
to  the  one  you  had,  and  I  think  some  of  more  perfect  colour,  and  none 
under  2)  inches  acro^.  1  have  the  plant  still  in  my  greenhouse,  but 
some  of  the  Bowers  are  not  now  at  their  best,  and  one  spray,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  broken.  I  have  at  present  grown  by  tbe  same  gardener 
a  Dendrobiom  denslftorum  in  full  flower,  with  six  racemes,  that  1  am  told 
hj  two  well  known  Orchid  growers  are  by  far  the  finest  they  have  eve 
■een." 


"  Spbbo  "  writes :— "If  any  of  your  teadeia  have  tried  Flowbb 

POTS  OLAZED  ON  THE  ovTSiDK  ONLY,  would  they  glve  Uieir  experience 
ot  them  1  I  began  by  trying  pots  painted  on  the  ontaide  C"™  <=•***  *" 
Walter  Carson's  red  paint).  I  Uked  the  plan  so  much  that  I  am  gro'^nf 
plants  Urgely  in  glazed  ones.  The  gardener  so  far  likes  it,  and  under 
my  instructions  U  growing  two  plants  of  tbe  same  kind  in  tbe  same 
sized  pots  Bide  by  side.  Tbe  plants  in  glazed  pots  do  not  require  water- 
ing so  often,  and  certainly  look  the  best'so  far." 

Destroyiso  Ceickets  akd  Cockeoacues.— "  J.  E.   M. 

writes :— "  Procure  1  lb.  ot  treacle  and  a  few  j.illy  pots,  then  mix  some 
of  the  treacle  with  water  to  the  thickness  of  paint,  and  fill  the  jelly  pots 
about  a  thin!  port.  Plunge  the  pots  in  fibre  up  to  the  top,  so  that  the 
crickete  or  cockroaches  can  easily  tall  in.  The  pots  ought  to  bo  placed 
wherever  the  crickets  abound  most,  which  is  always  where  there  is  a 
warm  dry  heat.  Tbe  smell  of  the  treacle  seems  to  have  a  great  attrac 
lion  for  them,  as  In  one  night  I  have  seen  the  pots  with  as  many  as  the 
miitnre  would  hold  ;  and  when  they  once  get  in  there  la  not  tbe 
slightest  fear  ot  their  coming  out." 

The  CHI8WICK  Oabdenbes'  Mutual  Impeovemekt  Aaao- 

OIATION  concluded  their  winter  session  on  the  1th  ingt.  by  a  sapper  and 
entertainment  at  the  Bolton  Hotel,  ChUwick,  when  about  thirty  members 
and  visitors  were  present.  The  officials  of  the  Assuciatlon,  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Sidney  Summers,  and  Mr.  J.  Barry  (Secretary)  were  present,  and 
referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  work  of  the  past  season,  tbe 
character  of  the  papers  read,  and  the  interest  taken  in  tho  general 
proceedings.  Mr.  O.  Gordon,  Mr.  Bones,  and  Mr.  Daniels,  as  proposers 
or  respODdets  to  various  toasts,  also  noted  that  satistactory  progreM  is 
being  mode,  though  a  desire  was  expressed  that  members  would  attend 
the  meetings  more  regularly  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  con- 
tribute papers.  Several  capital  songs  were  sung  by  Messrs.  Barry,  CooTc, 
Cannon,  and  others,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 

Wakefield  Paiton  Society.— The  Committee  of  tho  above 

Society  have  nnanimoosly  decided  to  recognise  the  able  services  rendered 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  who  has  acted  as  one  of  tbe 
Secretaries  for  a  terra  of  six  years,  by  presenUng  blm  with  a  stadenl's 
microscope.  It  was  also  resolved  that  an  appeal  be  mode  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  for  subeariptlons  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  cost  ot 
this  testimonial.  The  microscope  will  be  preaeutod  to  Mr.  Chapman  at 
the  annual  dinner,  to  be  held  shortly.  The  following  is  the  programme 
ot  meetings  for  the  flrst  quarter,  session  from  the  present  date,  Bome 
having  been  held  during  March,  at  the  Society's  Booms,  "  Saw  Hotel," 
Westgate,  each  Saturday  evening  at  eight  o'clock:— April  Uth,  "The 
Fringe  of  Life,"  being  on  exposition  ot  the  lowliest  formsof  animals  and 
plants,  Mr.  Henry  Crowther,  Manchester.  April  2lBt,  "  Plants  Suitable 
for  Entrance  Hall  and  Room  Decoration,"  Mr.  T.  R.  Preston.  April  28tb, 
"Garden  Literature,  Past  and  Present,"  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  SbeEBeld. 
Sale  of  Periodicals.  May  2nd,  "  Tbe  Aarlcnla,"  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  May  Bth,  "  Tbe  Daphne,"  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Leeds. 
May  12th, "  Some  Peculiarities  o(  Climbing  Plants,"  Mr.  T.  Garnett. 
May  19th,  "The  Peach  and  Nectarine,"  Mr.  Atkin,  Clayton  West. 
May  28th, "  The  Tulip,"  exhibition  and  discussion.  Sale  ot  periodicals. 
Tbe  Hon.  Sees,  are  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Fallas  and  T.  Garnett. 

An  Interesting  experiment  in  Plaktihb  Waste  Salime  tracts 

in  India  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Maries,  Superintendent  of  the 
Gardensof  the  Maharajah  ot  Durbhanga.  "Tbe reeulla," says  AWwrc, 
"  have  been  communicated  to  the  Agricnltntal  Department,  Bengal,  and 
are  contained  in  the  last  report  ot  the  Director.  Mr.  Maries  says  that 
six  years  ago,  when  he  went  to  Durbhanga,  ho  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  patches  of  saline  soil,  on  some  ot  which  not  even  weeds  would 
grow.  He  dug  tbe  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  planted  it  thickly  at 
the  commencement  ot  the  rainy  season  with  trees  which  had  been  grown 
in  potB  till  they  vrere  about  3  feet  high.  In  three  years  the  ground  was 
filled  with  roots,  and  to  all  appeaiancei  tbe  salt  hod  gone.  When  tbe 
trees  were  thinned  oat  lost  year,  leaving  only  the  best,  the  ground  was 
found  to  be  in  good  condition.  Similar  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  other  places,  and  now  Mr.  Maries  has  splendid  Plantains  growing 
on  soil  which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  even  grow  a  weed.  He  em- 
ployed various  kinds  ot  trees  in  bis  reclaiming  operations,  but  be  saya 
that  the  best  were  the  Inga  Saman,  or  Rain  Trees,  and  the  Alblzzia 
procera.  The  former  Is  valuable  as  producing  an  eoormonq  quantity  of 
surface-feeding  roots,  and  these  decaying  yearly  leave  a  rich  T^etable 
deposit  on  the  soil.    The  trees  soon  completely  change  the  character  ol 
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the  soil.  The  timber  la  excellent  for  fuel,  and  the  treea  bear  lopping 
well.  It  18  snch  an  enormous  water-abeorber  that  it  would  most  pro- 
bably be  Tery  useful  in  swampy  places  as  a  fevw  preventive,  like  the 
Willow,  which  is  planted  in  China  around  the  villages  in  the  Rice 
districts/* 

A  Weeping  Russian  Mulbebky.— An  American  paper  gives 

an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  seedling  Russian  Mul- 
berry,  raised  by  J.  J.  Measer,  Reno  County,  Kansas,  and  remarks  that 
"  The  tree,  which  is  growing  on  its  own  roots,  came  up  together  with  a 
large  number  of  seedlings  and  attracted  attention  by  its  graceful  droop- 
ing habit,  which  distinguished  it  from  all  others.  When  one  year  old  it 
was  transplanted  and  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  its  second  year 
it  was  ti-ained  to  a  single  stem.  From  that  time  till  now— its  fourth 
year— it  has  received  but  little  care.  Its  fruit  and  general  character  are 
those  of  the  common  Russian  Mulberry,  and  having  survived  a.  tempera- 
ture of  20*'  to  22°  below  zero  it  may  safely  be  termed  '  hardy/  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  bears  almost  any  amount  of  pruning  or  cutting  back,  and 
makes  a.desirable  lawn  tree.  To  grow  the  Russian  Mulberry  in  tree 
form  the  lower  branches  have  to  be  cut  off,  else  it  will  become  shrubby, 
as  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  feed  upon  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots." 
In  the  engraving  the  tree  closely  resembles  a  Weeping  Ash,  the  long 
slender  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  totally  different  from  the 
ordinary  Mulberry. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting   of   the  Royal  Metebolooigal 

Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18thf  instant,  at  7  P.M.,  the  following  Papers  will  be  read  :— 
"Jordan's  New  Pattern  Photographic  Sunshine  Recorder,"  by  James  B. 
Jordan.  "  On  the  Meteorology  of  South-Bastern  China  in  1886,"  by 
William  Dobcrck,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  "  Lightning  in  Snowstorms." 
by  Prot  A.  S.  Herschel,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  **  Insolation,"  by  Rupert  T.  Smith, 
MJn8t.C J.,  F.R,Met.Soc. 

The  following  Summaby  op  Meteobologioal   Obsebva- 

TI0N8  AT  HODSOGK  Pbioby,  Wobksop,  Notts,  for  March,  1888,  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Mallender : — Mean  temperature  of 
month,  377*.  Maximum  on  the  9th,  57*6** ;  minimum  on  the  24th,  2o-2°. 
ICaximum  in  the  sun  on  the  27th,  106*8® ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the 
24th,  Ih'V*.  Mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  37*0°.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  1  foot  deep,  37-6**.  Nights  below  32°,  in  shade,  nine- 
teen; on  grass,  twenty-four.  Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month, 
71*5  hours,  or  20  per  cent,  of  possible  duration  ;  nine  sunless  days. 
Total  rainfall,  2*48  inches.  Rain  fell  on  eighteen  days.  Average 
velocity  of  wind,  12*7  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on 
nine  d^s,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  one  day.  Approximate 
averages  for  March : — Mean  temperature,  41  8  ;  rainfall,  1*61  inch ; 
sunshine  (seven  years)  104  hours.  A  very  cold  month  with  a  good  deal 
of  snow.  The  mean  temperature  is  lower  than  any  previous  year  except 
1883.  Rather  more  rain  than  in  any  year  since  1877,  and  the  first 
month  since  January,  1887,  that  the  fall  has  exceeded  the  average  ;  lesn 
sun  than  any  of  the  last  seven  years. 

The  late  Me.  John  Hollinowobth.— "  D.,  2?mZ,"  sends 

the  following  note :—"  Amongst  those  who  have  succumbed  to  this 
terribly  severe  winter  we  have  now  to  reckon  my  very  dear  and  valued 
old  friend,  Mr.  John  HoUingworth,  of  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  the 
doyen  of  Rose  growers,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
the  flower  that  I  ever  knew,  and,  more  than  that,  one  of  the  tendcrest 
hearted  and  most  generous  of  men,  one  whom  his  native  town  will  ter- 
ribly miss,  for  his  hand  was  ever  open,  ^nd  his  most  liberal  gifts  to  his 
noble  parish  church  testify  to  the  love  that  he  bore  to  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  pride  which  he  took  in  the  splendid 
building  which  adorns  his  town.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  a  short  notice 
of  my  visit  to  his  garden,  and  in  it  spoke  of  the  two  brothers  so 
deeply  attached  to  one  another,  and  so  ready  in  every  good  work.  Since 
that  time  age  had  told  upon  him,  or,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  me  some 
time  ago,  ^  Old  man  has  got  a  strong  hold  of  me," — ^and  then,  at  last 
somewhat  suddenly  the  end  came.  How  he  will  be  missed  by  hundreds 
who  were  the  recipients  of  his  kindness  no  one  knows,  for  the  two 
brothers  were  men  who,  while  not  suffering  a  false  modesty  to  withhold 
their  names  where  it  might  be  of  use  to  do  so,  yet  *^  did  good  by  stealth." 
I  often  wonder  whether  Charles  Dickens  had  them  In  his  mind  when  he 
drew  the  character  of  the  Cherryble  Brothers,  but  there  was  much  that 
often  reminded  me  of  them  in  my  good  friend.    In  his  nephew,  Colonel 


Pitt,  who  will,  I  believe,  ultimately  succeed  to  Turkey  Court,  we  have, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  a  thoroughly  good  rosarian,  and  one  who  will,  I  thinks 
keep  up  the  old  traditions  of  the  place." 

The   quarterly   meeting   of   the   United  Hoeticultubal 

Benefit  and  Pbovidsnt  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
April  9th,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street.  Adelpbi  Terrace, 
Strand.  Mr.  E.  Berry  in  the  chair.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  number  of  tnembcrs  still  continue  to  increase,  twenty-four  new 
members  having  been  elected  during  the  quarter,  making  a  total  of  250 
benefit,  and  thirty  honorary  members,  including  two  life  members.  The 
Committee  earnestly  hope  that  many  more  gardeners  and  persons  con- 
nected with  horticulture  generally  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  this  excellent  Society.  •  A  copy  of  the  rules  wiU  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  six  stamps  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  W< 
Collins,  5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

The  death  has  been  recently  announced  of  Mb.  Augustus 

MONOBEDIEN,  which  took  place  on  March  30th,  at  Forest  Hill,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Free  Trade  and  English 
Commerce,"  and  "  History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England.'* 
He  also  published  a  number  of  works  of  a  more  general  character.  In- 
cluding *•'  The  Western  Farmer  of  America,"  "  England's  Foreign 
Policy,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Plantations." 
In  1878  Mr.  Mongredien  published  a  work  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
"  Frank  Allerton  :  an  Autobiography."  He  established  a  nursery  at 
Ascot,  and  an  experimental  farm  at  Bratton  Clovelly,  and  engaged  at 
one  time  i-ather  extensively  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Ailantus,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  silk  production  in  this  country,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  • 

AMARYLLISES  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  weather  this  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  plants  of  all  kinds  under  glass,  and  the  flowering  period. of 
many  has  been  greatly  retarded.  This  lias  been  the  case  with  the 
Amaryllises  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons*  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
which  are  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  usual ;  but  ample  compensation 
for  the  delay  will  be  derived  by  visitors  during  the  present  and  follow- 
ing weeks.  These  plants  invariably  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
numberless  attractions  at  the  famous  Chelsea  nursery,  and  the  wonder- 
ful progress  made  with  them,  in  recent  years  has  been  frequently 
recorded.  Every  season  novelties  of  exceptional  merit  and  distinct 
characters  have  been  obtained,  and  the  limits  to  the  range  of  variation 
are  evidently  not  yet  reached.  When  taken  in  hand  Amaryllises  had 
small  flowere  witli  thin  narrow  petals  and  star-like  shape,  and  the  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  improving  the  form  and  increasing  the  size  of 
the  flowers.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  having  secured  a  good 
foundation  to  work  upon,  the  colours  came  in  for  consideration  next 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  Breaking  away  from  the  stereotyped 
shades,  rich  tints  in  crimson,  scarlet,  and  rose  have  been  secured,  fading 
through  delicate  blush  tints  to  white,  and  still  further  diversified  by  a 
charming  reticulation  in  scarlet  or  crimson  on  a  white  ground,  or  re- 
lieved by  bold  bars  of  white  through  the  centre  of  the  petals.  Grand 
massive  flowers  are  now  obtained  that  produce  a  magnificent  display, 
the  colours  being  almost  dazzling,  and  the  rich  green  foliage  produced 
with  them  in  many  cases  is  valuable  as  a  foil. 

The  span-roof  house  in  which  the  Amaryllises  are  grown  and  flowered 
has  been  repeatedly  described,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  a  wide  centre  bed  and  two  narrow  side  beds,  the  former  con- 
taining 1044  flowering  bulbs  in  pots,  and  the  latter  some  2000  younger 
bulbs,  some  of  which  have,  however,  reached  the  flowering  stage.  Over 
1500  spikes  are  borne  by  the  bulbs  in  the  centre,  and  as  these  have 
mostly  thi'ee  to  four  flowers  each  there  is  a  total  exceeding  4500  of  these 
grand  flowers  either  expanded  or  rapidly  advancing.  As  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  are  equally  as  successful  in  the  culture  of  these  plants  as  in 
raising  new  varieties  a  few  remarks  on  the  system  adopted  may  be 
useful.  The  bulbs  raised  from  seed  flower  in  about  three  years,  though 
when  planted  out  In  beds  they  have  been  known  to  flower  in  nineteen 
months,  but  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  They  are 
potted  in  the  middle  of  January  in  a  compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  old 
cow  manure,  and  silver  sand,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  old 
tan.  The  bulbs  are  a  little  more  than  naif  buried  in  the  soil,  pots  being 
employed  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the  bulbs,  but  care  is  exercised 
to  avoid  employing  too  large  pots.  No  water  is  supplied  until  about  the 
end  of  February,  when  the  flower  spikes  or  growth  are  seen  to  be  starting. 
A  temperature  of  65°  to  60®  is  then  maintained,  and  a  little  bottom  heat 
is  afforded  by  pipes  under  .the  bed.  Growth  advances  in  most  cases 
with  the  flower  spikes ;  in  some  instances,  however,  the  latter  develope 
fully  before  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  last  about  six  weeks,  and  when 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  plants  the  growth  is  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible ;  a  layer  of  tan  is  placed  over  the  bulbs,  and  the  roots 
spread  strongly  into  this  both  from  the  base  and  over  the  top  of  the  pots. 
Free  ventilation  is  afforded  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  with 
a  little  shade  from  the  hottest  sun,  and  from  the  middle  of  August  until 
the  end  of  February  no  water  is  supplied  to  the  plants,  the  bulbs  thus 
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being  well  ripened,  a.  most  important  point  In  the  cultiratlon  of 
Amarylligea.  In  few  gardens  can  booses  be  ipeciallj  devoted  to  these 
plants,  bat  they  are  not  essential,  u  similar  treatment  can  be  afforded 
in  other  Htrncturaa,  and  some  are  rety  tuccesaful  with  them  in  vineries. 

All  the  variBtiea  raised  at  Chelsea  have  dirtlnctive  merits,  and  any  ot 
those  that  have  been  named  in  the  past  four  or  five  yeare  are  worth  a 

Siftce  In  the  best  colIecUons,  but  the  following  aovellieB,  nearly  all 
owering  tor  the  firat  time  this  year,  are  remarkable  additions  to  the 
finest  yet  obtained,  and  will  fiiid  toany  admirers. 

Conqiieror. — A  snperb  variety  with  handfomely  formed  flowers, 
broad  roundod  petals,  dark  scarlet,  with  well  defined  star,  the  central 
white  bars  extending  half  way  up  the  petals.    One  of  the  best. 

Bjtdncy.—Ylovfit  of  good  size  aud  excellent  shape,  the  petals  newly 
all  01  eqnat  die,  ronndeii  scarlut,  broad  nhlte  central  bar, and  few Teins. 
A  very  pretty  variety. 

Jffijirtfe.— Medium  size  neat  flower,  even  spreading  petals,  white,  the 
throe  upper  ones  with  a  few  scarlet  veins  In  the  centre  and  near  the 
base,  the  lower  central  petal  pure  white, 

Acqxititian.—  A  grand   variety,  handsomely  formed  flowers,  outer 

Kwa  3t  inches  ncrois,  flowers  9  inches  in  diameter  ;  petals  lonnded, 
ght  scarlet,  with  pure  white  central  bars  running  to  the  apex  in  the 
outer  ones  and  half  way  in  the  inner  petals. 

.dricl.— Very  strong,  lai^Howtrs,  two  spike*  of  four  flowers  each  ; 
^  ),?*       °  «»r'et.  with  darker  veins  and  white  central  bar. 

CheralUr.— An  immense  flower  :  petals  SJ  inches  across,  bright 
aearlet,  pure  colour.     Very  elTective,  bold  varietv. 

Sim>  Bfere), — Medium  aiie  '  ' 

rich  dark  crimson  and  dark  veil 
one  with  four  flowers  expanded, 

Viviat  Gi-n/.— Flower  vety  large,  S^  inches  in  diameter,  broad  flat 
petals,  light  clear  scarlet.     Handsome  variety. 

Ila:ledoH.—kn  extremely  diatinct  colour,  quite  a  maroon  purplish 
cnmson,  slight  whitifJi  lip;  flower  of  medium  size,  neat  form.  Acapital 
novelty,  '^ 

Pliifdi-ia.—yerj  large  flower,  broad  roand  petals,  white  ground 
freely  vemed  with  scarlet,  white  central  bara. 

u  ^^''^'f'"'"-—^  msgnliicent  variety,  flowera  8^  inches  across,  open, 
bold,  broad  petals,  excellent  shape,  rich  reddish  scarlet. 

Fraiilitiii.—k  grand  flower  in  the  style  of  Vivian  Grey,  but  darker 
■carlet.  ' 

,  TereRtlas.—l^tffi  flower,  dark  scarlet  shaded,  greenish  centre  and 
bars,  dark  reins. 

Catiliar.—ti.  delicately  coloured  fine  flower,  large,  salmon  red,  a 
clear  white  central  bar  in  each  petal,  well  deflned,  and  scarlet. 

mna:~A  hamlsnme  variety,  large  well-formed  flower*,  broad 
roundsd  petals,  light  scarlet  veins  and  edge,  pure  white  bars  ami  centre 
A  charming  novelty. 

/!i«*^.— An  exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  verv  large  flower,  well 
expanded,  petals  no'^rly  equal  in  size,  bright  scarlet  crimson,  veined 
towards  the  centre  of  the  petals,  in  each  of  which  there  U  a  pure  white 
well  deflned  white  bar,  most  distinct  aud  bold. 

JW;™*.— Flower  well  proportioned,  reticulated  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground,  white  central  bar  in  outer  petals. 

Kingjrood.—VlavinT  of  medium  size,  neat  in  shape,  scarlet  with 
arker  veins  neat  white  central  bars. 

Antipha.-QuWe   a   novelty,  white  or  blush  tinted,  speckled  with 


n  the  base.    This  will  prol>ably  originate  a  new  race. 
•tlrrnf.—A  well  formed  flower  with  broad  petals-searlet  with 
white  central  bar. 

Zephyr.— k  distinct  novelty  ;  flowers  open,  broa.1  petals,  eoo.1  shape, 
wbit- with  crimson  veins,  and  light  central  bars.  Two  spikes  of  font 
flowers  each. 

.4?Serfuj.— Bright  scarlet,  white  central  bar«,  neat  form. 

««tcjHa.— Dark  scarlet,  recurving  petals,  white  centre.    Showv. 

iflMrfB-pr.— Flowers  of  groat  size,  rich  acarlet  to  the  centre. '  Very 
a  Lndsome. 

Amongsttheother  varieties  that  have  been  described  in  previous 
yean  the  following  dcser\-e  prominent  notice  (or  their  excellent  qnali- 
tle*  .'-Empress  of  India.  Her  Majesty,  Cato.  Ptolemy,  SlfOamet  Wolseley, 
8onthe.T,  Star  of  India,  Beilona,  Grown  Princess  of  Germany,  Hygiene, 
Lady  Mnagrave,  and  OthelI<>-,a  very  good  selection  to  sUttwith. 


CUCUMBEES  AND  TOMATOES  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 

To  those  not  thoroii:.'bIy  acquainted  with  them  Cucumbers  aotl 
Tomatoes  show  much  of  the  same  character  in  habit  of  growth 
Cucumbers  are  often  trainal  up  wires  in  pits  like  Tomatoes,  an<l  it 
no  doubt  leads  many  W  suiiix)se  that  they  may  be  grown  In  the  same 
house,  hut  this  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily,  especially  in  the  spring 
months.  Cucumbers  throughout  March,  April,  and  May  delight  in  a 
good  heat,  e.'.  or  70=  at  least,  a  close  atmosphere,  and  plentv  of  mois- 
ture.  Tomatoes  also  iike  a  similar  temperature,  bat  not  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere or  syringing.  The  detormitv  of  many  fruits  may  be  traced  to 
water  having  been  place.!  on  the  flowers  when  open.  Water  at  the 
roots  they  will  take  in  abumianee,  but  the  less  applied  to  the  foliage  and 
flowera  the  better.  C^ucumbcrs  will  succeed  witb  very  little  ventilation, 
but  Tomatoes  can  hanliy  have  too  much,  and  they  arc  alwavs  most 
prolific  where  the  air  is  freely  admitted.  We  find  early  Tomatoes 
sacceed  admirably  on  the  back  shelves  of  vineries  and  Pine  houses 
where  the  lights  arc  opene.l.  but  in  low  eloea  Cuenmher  pits  they  make 
Yery  long-jointed  wood  aud  form  few  fruila,      I  would  undertake  to 


obtain  more  fruits  from  two  plants  In  pots  on  the  back  shelf  of  a  vinery 
ttian  from  half  a  dozen  plant*  in  a  Cncumher  pit  If  a  pit  is  too  large 
for  Cucumbers  run  up  a  temporary  divlsioa,  grow  the  Cucnmben  in  the 
warmer  and  closer  end  and  the  Tomatoes  tot  the  other.  I  know  the 
idea  is  tempting  in  span-roofed  houses  to  haTe  Cncnmbeia  on  one  tide 
and  Tomatoes  on  the  other,  but  the  one  or  the  other  most  suffer,  and  the 
division  plan  is  the  one  to  adopt.  During  the  warm  sommer  montlia, 
when  Cucumbers  will  grow  in  airy  pita,  the  Tomatoes  may  be  their 
companions,  and  they  will  succeed,  but  It  must  be  Jnue,  or  July, 
before  the  same  conditions  will  be  found  to  suit  them  both. — J.  M. 


UTRICUI^RIA  RHYTBOPHTLLA. 
The  Bladderworti    are   repreaented  \»f  a  few   species   of    really 
horticDltural  value,  and  amongat  the  most  notable  most  be  ranked  the 


PIC.  M.-~Utrlcu1ula  ibnropbrlla. 
recently  introduced  Utricnlaria  rhytrophjlla  (flg.  39).  The  somewhat 
peculiar  speciflc  name  Is  apparently  derived  from  a  Greek  word  leferring 
to  the  long,  narrow,  strap-like  leaves,  bat  the  chief  cbaiacterof  the 
plant  resla  in  the  flowers.  These  are  large,  of  a  fine  purplish  hue,  with 
an  orange-coloured  projection  at  the  base  of  the  broad  rounded,  lip-like 
portion,  and  are  borne  In  slender  graceful  racemes  from  the  hate  of  the 
plant.  It  thrives  well  in  small  baskets  of  peat  and  sphagnum  aw- 
pended  from  the  roof  of  an  intermeiliate  Orchid  houae. 


PACKING  PEACHES. 


Hatino  tried  nearly  every  method  of  packing  Peache*  for  transit 
which  we  have  seen  advised  we  cling  to  an  old  system  as  the  bmt,  and 
freonently  the  parcels  have  been  aubjected  to  very  rough  treatment. 
Probably  sending  fndts  bv  parcel  post  is  the  moat  aevere  teat  to  which 
they  can  be  submitted.    Except  Strawberries,  forced  and  from  the  open 
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gronnd,  we  Beldom  risk,  tender  n-area  through  the  po«t  offioa.  The 
method  DOW  adopted  In  transmitting  Feacbes,  which  has  alwft^i  proved 
Mtisfaotary,  ana  bj  a  proper  ftirangement  to  have  the  packing  material 
returned,  little  eipen»e  la  Incurred.  Fintly,  we  have  boxes  ol  wood  or 
tin  in  ikea  which  hold  bom  a  dozen  to  three  dozen  froita,  and  about 
2  inchea  deeper  than  good  sized  fruits.  Over  the  bottom  la  placed  a  thin 
lajer  of  fine  paper  abiTlnga,  moss,  or  ha;,  the  latter  ailk^  and  soft  aa 
wool,  but  the  ibavlnEs  being  easil;  procurable  the;  are  the  moat  often 
in  nae.  On  this  a  sheet  ol  wadding  ia  then  prewod  firmly  with  ttosue 
tnper  apread  sTsnl;  over  nil  h>  prevent  the  frait  leceirln^  any  bad 
efiecta  from  it.  Piecesof  wadding  about  2  inches  wide  ate  cut,  also  as 
long  aa  will  wian  round  the  largest  Peacbe&  The  pieces  of  wadding 
«™  neatly  encaaed  in  tiaaue  paper,  forming  bands  which  encircle  each 
fruit  (the  topa  and  bottoms  of  the  frniti  are  not  covered),  placed  aa 
tightly  aa  the  condition  of  the  frnit  wilt  allow.  A  sheet  o(  tissue  paper 
i»  placed  over  the  fruit,  and  another  ibeet  of  ^vadding  over  that.  The 
lid  llta  evenly  over  all,  ao  there  ia  no  gbifting  of  the  fruit,  which  ia  sent 
«S  before  quite  ripe.  When  the  lid  Is  removed  with  the  wadding  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  all  the  fruita  are  half  eiposed.  They  can  be  unpacked 
with  great  ease,  or  may  remain  in  the  box  until  they  are  nsed  jnst  In 
the  same  manner  ai  they  are  exhibited  in  baskets  in  frniCerera'  windows 
for  sale.  The  bottom  layer  of  package  we  often  allow  to  remain 
imdistarbed  for  weeks.  After  each  box  is  relieved  of  its  load  of  fmit 
iJie  strips  of  wadding'  remain  Inside,  and  are  ready  for  future  consi^ 
ment.  We  hav«  had  Ijsaon*  at  Covent  Garden  on  fnit-packmg  and 
Adhere  more  or  leas  to  our  earliest  tuition.  We  noticed  on  an  obecure 
titrcet  Id  Liverpool  a  biuiket  of  Peaches  for  sale,  packed  aa  above 
described,  which  might  have  been  a  good  lesson  to  some  exhibitors  we 
aaw  unpacking  at  a  great  show.— M.  T.  C.  H. 


JUDGING  WELL-KNOWN  FBUIT  BY  APPEAEAKCE. 

Sib  C.  W.  Stbicelard  ia  quite  right  ia  saying  that  the  quality  of 
known  varletiea  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  flrat-rate  one  year, 
and  perhapa  indifferent  the  following  year.  This  is  the  experience  of 
fruit  growen  generally  wbeQ  a  bright  and  warm  summer  and  autumn 
are  followed  by  seasons  the  reverae  of  these,  the  tanlt  being  attributable 
to  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  fruits  were  grown,  and  not  to 
the  apparent  ftckleness  of  admittedly  good  and  wcll-teated  varieties 
If  the  inconstancyof  the  Beurr^Boec  Pear  mentioned  isnot  occasioned  by 
the  circomstances  indicated,  then  to  what  cause  most  the  fact  of  his 
frnlt  being  sometimea  of  fine  quality,  anil  sometimes  fit  only  for  stewing 
be  attributed,  altraya  aaaumiug  that  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit 
was  gathered  receive!  the  same  cultural  treatment  I  Sir  C.  W  Stnct 
land  says,  "  If  tbe  object  of  judging  fruit  at  shows  be  to  promote 
quiiUty  in  fruit,  nnd  not  sham  and  show,  1  do  not  see  how  It  is  to  be  done 
witbout  tasting  fruits."  Haa  not  the  quality  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits  shown  in  competition  for  prites  been  detennined  rears  ago  by 
eminent  penologists,  tbe  quality  of  some  being  settled,  perhaps,  m  tbe 
manner  indicated .'  Therefore,  assuming  that  tbe  gentlemen  who  make 
Ibe  awarda  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  quality — the  established 
<(uality — of  the  several  varieties  which  they  have  to  judge,  all  they  have 
to  do  ia  to  give  the  prizes  to  the  fineat  examples  of  properly  ripened 
frait,  the  process  of  cutting  and  hacking  the  fruit  not  beiog  necessary 
A  survey  of  the  frnit  tents  of  a  well-known  west  of  England  Show, 
wherethediafigurementof  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  is  tolerated 
)iy  ihe  Committee,  and  practised  by  tbe  local  judges  on  the  plea  of  test 
iiig  fiavoor  is  not  agreeable  to  the  exhibitors  nor  edifying  to  the  public, 
and  it  is  h^hly  distasteful  to  gentlemen  to  whom  the  mutilated  fruits 
belong.  In  conclusion,  I  may  aay  that  the  quality  of  all  fruits  worthy 
of  beinjt  cultivated  in  this  country  having  been  carefnlly  settled,  the 
object  which  show  committees  have  in  view  in  offering  prizes  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  their  shows  is  to  eucoumgc  tbe  cultare  and  staging  of  the 
finest  ripe  specimens  of  the  respective  high  quality  fruits,  ami  the 
prizes  b^g  awarded  to  tbe  largest  and  handsomest  frait,  Doboily  need 
feci  that  these  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  flavoHr,— H.  W.  WARD. 

SIZB  VK1BU8  QUALITY. 
The  minority  of  cases  where  such  handsome  Lady  Downe'a  are  met 
with  aa  were  staged  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  class  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  September  is  far  more  important  than  a  majority  ot  such 
Muscat  Hamburghs  that  were  staged  in  tbe  same  clasa.  Had  they  been 
competing  for  fiavoor  alone,  the  reanlts  might  have  been  different ;  but 
when  better  cultivation  has  to  be  considered,  as  it  no  doubt  was  in  this 
Ifistance,  altera  the  case  materially,  and  makes  the  verdict,  in  my 
opinion,  a  correct  one.  I  may  gave  Mr.  Ward  trouble  it  I  say  that  I 
have  exhibited  worse  coloured  Muscat  Hamburgh  as  welt  aa  better,  bat 
Che  bnncb  and  ben7  have  been  double  the  size,  and  the  bunches  quite  as 
eompact  ;  therefore  I  consider  the  term  '-moderate"  correctly  applied  in 
«iy  note  on  page  82  when  alluding  to  the  Muscat  Hambnruli  at  the 
t:ryBtal  Palace.  I  am  curioua  to  learn  how  these  cutters  and  tasters  of 
frait  manage  the  home  dessert.  1  guess  they  have  to  trust  Ihe  eye  In 
common  with  the  rest  ol  us,  and  if  they  will  only  cnltivate  the  eye,  It 
«an  be  made  almost  as  reliable  as  the  palate,  and  can  be  as  safely 
trusted  at  shows  as  at  home. — J.  H.  Goodacrb. 


ACACIA   CULTRIFOHMia. 

SEVBBALof  theAustralian  Acacias  are  little  known  in  gardens,  though 

tliey  ate  nsefnl  and  distinct  plants  for  grcenbooses,  and  mostly  Bowei 


profusely  In  the  spring  months.  One  of  the  rarer  species^munely. 
Acacia  cultriformls  (fig.  40),  was  recently  exhibited  from  the  Boral 
Qaidens,  Eew,  and  is  peculiarly  distinct  from  most  of  those  with  which 
cultivators  are  familiar.  It  haa  flat,  somewhat  triangular,  silvery  wbite 
phyllodes,  and  racemes  of  small,  globular,  bright  yellow  flower-beads 
freely  produced  along  tbe  branches,  and  when  a  good  siaed  ipednMn  ia 
In  fiower  It  haa  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  An  eumple  of  (bis  Und 
may  be  seen  planted  out  In  the  Winter  Qaiden  at  Eew,  when  an 
extremely  lar^e  collection  of  Acacias  is  grown.  In  pots,  plants  of 
moderate  aize  Qower  readily,  requiring  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand, 
with  the  same  care  in  tbe  supply  of  water  as  Es  needed  for  haidwooded 


Pig.  f.-Aeaoia  cultttlormls. 


plants.  During  the  past  few  weeks  some  of  tiie  florists'  shops  In  CkiTeat 
Garden  Market  have  displayed  bunches  of  Acacia  cultriformls  appa- 
rently obtuned,  with  others  new  In  demand,  from  continental  growers. 


OUR   COMMON   WHITE   BUTTERFLIES. 

From  talks  with  gardeners,  I  find  that  some  amount  of  iono- 
ranoe,  or  at  leaat  confusion  of  idea^  prevails  regarding  the  hamts 
and  economy  of  our  two  very  familutr  and  abnnaant  wnite  batter- 
flies.  As  the  season  ia  fast  approaching  when  tbe  first  Sights  of 
tbese  in!>ectfi  will  be  appearing,  it  may  be  of  utility  to  outline  the 
chief  facts  of  their  history.  It  should  be  premiaad  that  of  all  our 
British  butterQies  only  these  tiro  can  be  accounted  seriously  deatmo- 
tive  to  cultiTated  plants.  A  few  other  species  hare  been  referred 
Ut  as  possibly  injarions  some  seasons  to  certain  plants,  but  they  are 
seldom  abundant,  or  else  they  osualJy  prefer  a  different  food. 
Others  are  now  scarce,  the  bl:u:lc- veined  white  (Pieris  c»tmgi),  for 
iottanoe,  still  common  upon  Hawthorn  on  the  Continent,  and 
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which  has  occasionally  visited  the  Apple.  It  was  undoubtedly, 
found  around  London  during  last  century.  For  a  good  while  it 
was  supposed  that  the  pretty  little  green-veined  white  (P.  napi)  laid 
its  egps  on  Cabbages,  but  Newman  and  other  observers  have  proved 
that  it  seldom  sc^ks  these,  preferring  such  wild  Gruoifers  as  the 
Hedge  G^lic  and  Winter  Cress. 

In  the  month  of  March  both  the  species  under  consideration — 
via.,  the^abbage  or  large  white  (Pieris  Brassieae)  and  the  garden  or 
small  white  (P.  Rapie)  are  in  the  dormant  condition  of  their  chrysalis 
life.  This  endures  from  the  autumn  until  spring  without  exception. 
I  have  never  discovered  caterpillars  of  either  during  the  winter 
season  on  Brassicas  or  any  plants,  though  I  have  often  been  shown 
ravages  attributed  to  them,  whidi  turned  out  on  examination  to  be 
the  work  of  some  Koctua  caterpillars,  hiding  under  the  soil  bv  day, 
or  else  the  effect  of  numerous  juvenile  slugs.  The  chrysalids  or 
pupsB  of  these  butterflies  being  always  exposed  to  the  air  through 
the  colder  months,  on  waUs,  fences,  trunlra  of  trees,  and  the  like, 
are  necessarily  subject  to  atmospheric  influences,  but  even  hard 
frosts  do  not  hurt  them.  They  will  chink  against  glass  like  little 
stones,  and  yet  emerge  in  due  time.  Damp  winters  are  possibly 
prejudicial.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  the  insect-eating  birds 
seldom  devour  these  chrysalids.  Parasitic  foes  largely  help  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  specially  one  insect,  a  small  fly,  which  baving  pierced 
a  caterpillar  deposits  a  host  of  eggs  ;  tb«  maggots  feed  up  and  form 
a  cluster  of  tiny  yellow  cocoons  after  the  chrysalis  has  been 
^tened  to  some  obiect.  Tbese  are  frequently  noticed,  and  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  caterpillar's  "eggs."  Another  fly  waits 
till  the  chrysalis  state  is  entered  and  then  covers  the  helpless  insect 
with  its  tiny  eggs,  from  which  issue  a  hundred  or  more  maffgots. 
A  ffood  many  of  these  chrysalids  escape,  of  course,  but  they  should 
be  looked  for  and  removed  by  the  g^iraener  whenever  seen.  It  has 
been  stated  they  are  sometimes  buried  ;  this  can  rarely  be  the  case. 
I  have  seldom  found  them  even  on  low  stems  or  stalks. 

The  first  to  appear  on  the  wing  is  the  small  white  (P.  Bap»)y 
which  might  be,  indeed,  regarded  as  a  pleasant  pioneer  of  the  spring? 
were  it  not  that  the  progeny  of  this  butterfly  is  so  unwelcome  a 
visitor  to  vegetables  and  flowers.  Scarce'  near  London  for  some 
years,  owing  to  the  building  over  market  garden  ground,  which  cut 
off  ite  supply  of  food,  it  has  again  become  a  cockney  insect  since 
numerous  church;yards  and  vacant  plots  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  Casuals  which  arrived  found  an  aHundance  of  Wall- 
flowers, Rockets,  Nasturtiums,  and  the  like,  which  attracted  them 
nearly  as  much  as  culinary  plants,  and  their  numbers  have  increased 
since.  (I  have  occasionally  taken  the  caterpillar  of  this  white  off 
Pelargoniums,  but  it  is  not  partial  to  that  group  of  plants).  The 
eggs  are  laid  singly,  as  a  rule,  so  are  not  easily  detected  upon  the 
varieties  of  Cabbage,  Mustard,  and  Turnips,  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned, and  others,  during  April.  This  caterpillar  is  distinguished 
from  its  larger  relative  by  its  greenish  velvety  appearance  and  its 
lack  of  hhu^  blotches*  It  has  three  yellow  lines  along  the  body, 
and  tins  is  studded  with  clubbed  hairs  resembling  minute  pins. 
From  its  liking  to  bury  itself  in  hearted  Cabbages  it  has  been 
called  the  *'  heart  worm.*'  This  is  not  the  practice  of  P.  Brassic», 
which  is  also  more  limited  in  its  choice  of  food  than  P.  Rapse. 
This  spring  brood  of  P.  RapsB  may  be  adult  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  perhaps  sooner,  sho^d  the  weather  be  warm,  and  then 
follows  another  emergence  of  butterflies  in  or  about  July.  To 
these  succeed  August  and  September  caterpillars  to  produce  the 
next  year's  insects.  But  some  years  there  are  doubtless  more  than 
the  two  broods,  and  probably,  from  April  to  the  end  of  autumn, 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  when  one  might  not  detect  either  the  cater- 
pillar or  butterfly  somewhere  in  the  garden.  Picking  this  pest  from 
plants  is  tedious  work,  but  it  may  be  diminished  by  a  variety  of 
washes  or  dressings.  Few  applications,  indeed,  prove  better  than 
water  alone,  which,  if  used  liberally,  brings  the  caterpillars  off  their 
food,  and  sets  up  a  disease  which  kiUs  them. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  laive  white  P.  BrassicsB  the  more 
destructive  insect  of  the  two,  although  it  comes  out  later,  the 
butterflies  of  the  first  brood  being  usually  on  the  wing  in  May. 
Their  effgs  are  laid  during  that  month  on  Cabbages  of  all  kinds, 
now  and  then  on  Mustard  or  Turnip,  and  as  a  rule  not  singly,  like 
those  of  P.  Rapse,  but  in  rtmall  batches  of  ten  to  twenty.  These 
hatch  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  caterpillars  feed  nearly  a  month 
with  the  next  or  summer  brood,  the  change  goes  on  more  rapidly. 
They  are  of  a  bluish  green  marked  with  black,  the  skin  is  rather 
rough  and  hairy.  If  alarmed  they  bend  head  and  tail,  forming  a 
half -circle,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  which  the  caterpillars  of  the 
smaU  white  never  do.  The  dexterity  with  which  they  find  their 
way  back  to  the  spot  they  have  left  is  amusing.  Another  peculiarity 
in  this  species  is  that  the  caterpillars  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
Soon  after  midsummer  we  discover  the  chrysalis  on  walls  and 
palim^.  The  summer  butterflies  are,  or  seem  to  be,  more  abundant 
generally  than  the  spring  flight.    The  second  batch  of  caterpillars 


must  be  sometimes  at  least  followed  by  a  third,  as  I  have  taken 
quantities  of  them  in  October  or  a  week  or  two  later.  Both  these 
butterflies  possess  the  peculiarity  of  making  migrations  in  partiea 
for  long  distances.  There  are  undeniable  instances  of  their  comings 
over  to  us  from  the  coast  of  France. — ^Entomologist. 
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Apbil  10th. 
The  supporters  of  this  Society  are  evidently  detennioed  that  the 
meetings  oi  the  Committees  in  the  new  quarters  shall  not  diminish  In 
interest,  and  efforts  arc  being  made  both  by  amateurs  and  nurserymen  to 
add  to  their  attractions.  The  second  gathering  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday  last  was  as  effective  and  varied  a» 
could  be  wished  ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  weather  continued  so 
cold  and  unseasonable,  for  it  undoubtedly  prevented  many  visitors 
attending.  During  a  good  portion  of  the  afternoon  the  Hall  had  a 
somewhat  deserted  appearance,  but  brighter  days  and  warmer  weather 
will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  larger  attendance  at  subsequent  meetings. 

The  exhibits  on  Tuesday  were  confined  exclusively  to  plants  ami 
flowers  ;  no  fruits  or  vegetables  were  submitted  to  the  consiaeration  of 
the  Fruit  Committee,  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  A  somewhat 
different  arrangement  was  adopted  this  time,  one  broad  table  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall  in  the  centre,  with  two  other  tables 
near  the  side  walls,  and  one  across  the  Hall  at  the  end.  This  allowed 
ample  space  for  inspecting  the  plants,  and  also  had  a  rather  better 
appearance.  The  central  table  was  devoted  to  groups  and  novelties^ 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  Amaryllises,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  select  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son's  and  H.  Lane  &  Son's  Boses^ 
Mr.  Pollett's  choice  Odontoglossums,  a  collection  of  interesting  plants 
from  Kew,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner's  new  Carnations  oonsUtnting  the  leading 
features.  Upon  the  side  tables  were  displayed  extensive  collections  of 
Daffixlils  in  endless  variety  from  Messrs.  T.  6.  Ware,  Barr  k  Son,  and 
Collins  Bros.,  with  grand  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  J.  James,  Ferns  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  and  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  W.  Clay.  The  end  table  was 
occupied  with  a  group  from  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  in 
which  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  series  of  admirable  phtnts  of  the  exquisitely 
fragrant  Bhododendron  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam.  Besides  these  were- 
several  special  smaller  exhibits  that  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
notes.  Thirteen  plants  were  found  worthy  of  first-class  certificates,  in- 
cluding five  handsome  Amaryllises ;  three  cultural  commendations  were 
awaxd^  and  eleven  medals. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present :  Rev.  W.  Wilks  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Goldring,  W.  Wildsmith,  B.  Wynne,  H.  Herhst,  J.  Fraser,  G. 
Nicholas,  W.  H.  Lowe,  G.  Duffield,  C.  T.  Druery,  B.  Dean,  W.  Holmes, 
•G.  Paul,  T.  Raines,  C.  Noble,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  A.  M.  PoUett, 
A.  J.  Lendy,  J.  O'Brien,  E.  Hill,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Walker,  and  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters. 

The  group  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  chiefly  comprised 
Narcissi  and  Primulas  in  pots  from  the  new  hardy  plant  house,  where 
such  an  interesting  display  is  now  provided.  Very  notable  were  plants 
of  Narcissus  triandus  and  its  variety  albus,  the  latter-  a  charming 
Narciss  for  pot  culture,  with  drooping  creamy  flowers  having  bell-like 
coronas.  The  small  bright  golden  flowers  of  the  graceful  N.  rupioola, 
and  the  still  more  slender  N.  juncifoltus,  received  special  attention.  Of 
the  Primulas  the  chief  were  the  purplish  P.  pubescens  and  P.  viscosa, 
together  with  the  pretty  white  variety  of  the  former,  which  is  seen  under 
so  many  names  in  gardens.  P.  marginata  coerulea  with  large  pale  purple 
flowers  and  white-edged  leaves  was  also  shown,  and  the  yellow  P. 
Palinuri.  From  the  winter  garden  in  the  same  establishment  came  large 
heads  of  the  handsome  Rhododendron  Falconeri,  having  sulphur 
coloured,  large,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  R.  grande  var.  roseum.  A  small 
plant  of  Asystasia,  or  Mackaya,  bella  from  the  greenhouse  was  bearing 
numbers  of  its  lilac-veined  flowers,  and  a  group  of  similar  small  speci- 
mens in  the  house  named  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  features  at  the 
present  time.  A  large  flower  head  of  the  old  Cineraria  cruenta  with 
small  mauve  blooms  was  interesting  in  contrast  with  the  Farnham 
Royal  varieties  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall. 

Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Roberts), 
contributed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants  and  Ferns,  with 
six  even  globular  plants  of  Rhododendron  Lfuly  Alice  Fitzgerald,  well 
known  as^  an  excellent  early -flowering  variety,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers  possessing  a  powerful  and  agr  cable  fi-agrance.  A  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  this  exhibit. 

A  tastefully  arranged  group  of  choice  Odontoglossums  and  Ferns 
from  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Femside,  Bickley  (gardener,  Mr.  Parks),  vras 
worthily  accorded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  The  plants  were  all  un- 
usually healthy  specimens,  and  the  varieties,  too,  were  some  of  the  best^ . 
especially  of  such  beautifully  spotted  types  as  0.  Ruckerianum  and 
0.  Andersonianum,  several  of  which  had  two  racemes  each.  A  remark- 
ably vigorous  specimen  of  0.  Wilckeanum  had  five  strong  racemes.  The 
beautiful  0.  Sanderianum  was  admirably  represented  by  a  plant  with 
two  long  racemes  of  white-lipped  flowers ;  O.  Schillerianum,  0.  scep- 
trum,  and  O.  prsenitens  forming  other  noteworthy  plants  in  the  group. 
F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith  (gardener,  Mr.  Cowley),, 
showed  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  a  curious  but  not  beau- 
tiful form,  with  a  short  broad  green  dorsal  sepal  and  brown  smooth  petals 
and  lips  (vote  of  thanks.) 

Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Egham,  showed,  a  strong  plant 
of  Cattleya  Blunti,  having  four  large  pure  white  flowers,  except  a  faint 
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tiDge  of  yellow  in  the  long  lips  (cultural  commendation).  This  charm- 
ing rare  white  Cattleya  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  variety  of  C.  Mendeli. 
It  was  introduced  a  considerable  tjjme  ago  by  Messrs.  Low  fc  Co.,  named 
after  the  collector,  Mr.  Blunt,  and  first  flowere<l  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Day  at  Tottenham,  but  was  not  certificated  until  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.  at  the  Orchid  Conference,  May  12th,  1885. 

Lady  Selbome,  Blackmoor,  Pet«rsfield,  sent  well  flowered  stems  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court  Gar- 
dens, Bletchingley,  showed  large  heads  of  the  brilliant  red  Brownea 
coccinea,  and  flowering  growths  of  the  orange-coloured  Bignonia 
Tweediana  (certificated).  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale,  Sydenham  (gar- 
dener.  Mr.  F.  Cooper)  sent  a  strong  plant  of  a  dark  rosy  coloured  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  named  Fredericki,  having  eight  fine 
racemes  (cultural  commendation).  Mr.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwernc 
Minster,  Blandford,  showed  three  trusses  of  Imantophyllum,  said  to 
have  been  "  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  South  Africa  eight  years  ago." 
The  flowers  were  large  and  of  good  colour.  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Grove  Road, 
Kingston,  contributed  a  group  of  over  100  well  grown  Cyclamens  (bronze 
Banksian  medal)  ;  and  W.  Rouj^ell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupejl  Park, 
had  a  collection  of  seedling  Alpine  Auriculas  (vote  of  tnanks). 

Chionanthus  virginicus,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  was 
repiesented  by  a  number  of  plants  12  to  18  inches  high  in  32  and  24.size 
pots.  They  were  compact  little  bushes  worked  on  stout  stems  or  roots, 
and  bore  numerous  drooping  panicles  of  white  flowers  with  long  linear 
white  petals  much  resembling  the  Manna  Ash,  Fraxinus  Omus.  It  is 
related  to  the  Fraxinus,  being  a  member  of  the  Olive  family,  and  is 
sometimes  popularly  termed  the  Snow-flower  (a  literal  translation  of  its 
Greek  name).  The  tree  is  known  and  admired  in  some  English  gardens, 
but  is  rarely  seen  as  a  forced  plant,  though  it  is  evidently  well  adapted 
for  this  treatment  (cultural  commendation).  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also 
showed  a  basket  of  plants  of  the  graceful  and  useful  little  shrub  Spirtea 
confasa,  which  can  be  forced  so  readily  and  yields  abundance  of  its 
pare  white  flowers  in  neat  compact  umbels.  Flowers  of  Iris  reticulata 
and  several  good  Daffodils  together  with  a  group  of  Amaryllises  were 
included  in  the  Chelsea  contribution. 

A  handsome  group  of  Orchids  and  novelties  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Hoiloway,  secured  the  award  of  a  sU  ver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Several 
fine  Amaryllises  were  included  in  this  group,  one  of  which,  Emperor 
Frederick,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  others,  such  as 
Empress  of  India,  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  grown,  had  two 
spikes  of  four  flowers  each.  Amongst  the  Orchids  was  the  peculiar 
Dendrobium  Smillias,  which  has  white,  pink,  and  green-tipped  flowers 
clustered  at  the  apex  of  stout  leafless  pseudo-bullS  (vote  of  thanks). 
Messrs.  Paul  k.  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  large  group  of  Roses, 
Amaryllises  and  other  plants  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
H.Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  sent  some  weU  grown  R^Sses  in  pots, 
securing  a  similar  award,  as  also  did  Messrs.  J.  James  k  Son  for  their 
magnificent  Cmerarias,  which  haVc  been  noted  before  this  season. 

The  remarkably  fine  collection  of  choice  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  their  merits  recognised  by  the 
a^vard  of  a  silver-gilt  medaL  A  smaller  group  of  Daffodils  froih  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  gain^  a  silver  medal,  a  similar  honour 
being  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  for  a 
group  of  Daffodils,  and  a  bronze  mediJ  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Parker  &  Son,  Bristol,  exhibited  some  extremely  vigorous 
plants  of  Mignonette,  Parker's  variety,  with  large  heads  of  flowers 
(cultural  commendation).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  sent  plants 
of  Boronia  megastigma,  and  two  varieties  named  major  and  floribunda, 
but  the  differences  were  not  very  striking.  Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Son, 
York,  exhibited  specimens  of  Alyssum  pyrenaicum,  dwarf  tufted  with 
numerous  white  flowers,  and  P.  Allioni  with  small  purplish  flowers. 
Mr.  T.  Bunyard,  Ashford,  sent  flowers  of  a  late  Chrysanthemum  with 
deep  red  flat  florets,  something  after  King  of  the  Crimsons  style. 
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Avuirylliges  Conqueror,  Finette,  and  Rodney  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — 
Certificates  were  awarded  for  these  fine  varieties,  which  are  described  on 
page  300,  and  also  the  following  not  there  noted. 

Amaryllis  MUs  Roberts  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — One  of  the  best-shaped 
varieties  yet  raised,  very  smooth  and  even.  The  petals  broad,  rounded, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  with  a  central  white  bar,  and  veined  with  bright 
red  on  a  light  ground.  »" 

Amaryllis  Emperor  Frederick  (B.  S.  Williams).— A  bold  effective 
variety  ;  flowers  of  great  size,  petals  very  broad,  of  a  brUliant  scarlet 
colour.    Strong  in  habit,  the  spike  having  four  flowers. 

Selaginella  enspidata  crispa  (B.  S.  Williams). — A  neat  tufted  variety 
with  fronds  3  or  4  inches  long,  finely  divided,  slightly  crisped,  and  dark 
green.    Excellent  for  pot  culture. 

Bignonia  Tweediuna  (F.  Ross). — A  climbing  plant,  with  opposite 
leaves,  each  having  a  pair  of  narrow  green  leaflets.  Flowers  rather 
suggestive  of  an  AUamanda,  with  a  tube  3  inches  long,  and  a  flat 
spreading  limb  3  inches  in  diameter  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 

Carnation  Purple  King  (C.  Turner). — A  tree  variety  of  the  Clove 
type,  strong  in  habit,  very  free,  with  large  full  flowers  powerfully 
fragrant,  and  of  an  extremely  distinct  rich  purple  hue.  An  excellent 
novelty. 

Carnation  Mrs,  W.  H.  Grenfell  (C.  Turner).— Another  Tree  Car- 
nation, a  rival  to  Miss  Joliffe,  of  good  habit  and  most  floriferous.  The 
flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  but  capital  form,  and  of  a  delicately 
beautiful  salmon  tint.  A  charming  variety,  certain  to  become  a 
favourite. 


Rosa polyantha  grandiflora  (?Ka\  k  ^n), — This  is  regarded  as  an 
improvement  on  the  old  single  white  R.  polyaritha,  and  is  a  novelty  of 
the  present  season.  The  flowers  are  2\  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white 
with  large  petals  ;  it  is  free  and  looks  well  in  a  pot  trained  in  globular 
form. 

Iris  stylosa  alba  (T.  S.  Ware).— A  pure  white  variety  \vith  large 
flowers  of  a  well-known  favourite  Iris. 

Cineraria  Marie  (James  k  Son).— One  of  the  handsome  Famham 
Royal  Cinerarias,  pure  white  with  a  purple  centre,  florets  very  broad 
and  of  great  substance. 

Scientific  Committee.— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair.  Present 
Messrs.  Maclachlao,  Michael,  O'Brien,  Ridley,  Professor  Scott,  and  Rev. 
G.  Henslow. 

Narcissus,  Fringcd.'—VTofeasbT  Scott  rep<^ed  upon  his  examination 
of  this  monstrosity,  and  found  that  the  orientation  of  the  fit>ro-vascular 
cords  was  the  same  in  the  fringes  as  in  the  perianth  leaves — i.e.,  they 
are  normal  with  the  phloem  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  seylem  oil  the 
upper,  the  fringes  alternated  with  the  perianth  leaves  giving  the  im- 
pression that  they  constituted  another  whorl,  so  that  the  tubular  parts 
below  the  perianth  leaves  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  receptacnlar 
tube. 

Cyclamen  J  Fringed. — He  also  examined  the  specimens  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  petals  were  not  reflcxed  as  in  the  usual  state,  but 
have  crowded  outgrowths  on  the  inner  surface.  The  cords  were  reversed 
on  the  outgrowths,  the  orientation  of  the  tracheae  and  phloem  being, 
therefore,  just  as  they  are  in  the  corona  of  Narcissus.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  great  regularity,  the  trachese  very  frequently  being  quite 
central. 

*  Dr.  Masters  observed  that  similar  appendages  occur  on  the  outside 
of  Gloxinias,  and  in  them  the  colour  becomes  reversed  as  well.  Mr; 
Henslow  called  attention  to  the  description  of  fibro-vascular  cords  as 
given  by  M.  P.  van  Tieghem  as  being  too  diagrammatic ;  that  where 
thfit  author  laid  stress  on  the  leversaf  of  orientation  in  the  anatomy  of 
pistils  ;  it  was  more  general  to  find  the  tracheae  central,  or  else  sur- 
rounded by  phloem  in  an  irregular  manner.  This  often  occurs  with  the 
placentary  cords  which  supply  the  ovules. 

Cattleya  Triana. — Mr.  Smee  exhibited  a  monstrous  form,  which  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Ridley  for  examination  and  report. 

Hazel  catkins.  —  Dr.  Masters  exhibited  specimens  bet^ring  small 
clusters  at  the  base  of  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  terminal  posi- 
tion. 

Cyclamen,  with  laeiniate  pefals. — Mr.  O'Brien  exhibited  a  flower 
with  petals  cleft  into  several  lobra,  a  result  probably  of  some  degree 
of  impoverishment. 

Quercus  Skinneri,  Acorns. — Mr.  T.  Christy  sent  specimens  received 
from  Mexico,  for  tanning  purposes.  They  are  remarkably  large,  being 
from  1  to  1|  inch  in  lengtn,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  were  introduced  originally  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Citharexylum  lectum. — He  also  forwarded  seeds  of  this  plant — also 
from  Mexico.  The  "  nestlets  *'  are  oval,  plano-convex,  and  deeply 
grooved  within.  They  are  used  for  a  beverage,  which  is  said  to  be  inter- 
mediate in  flavour  between  chocolate  and  coffee.  Certain  species  of 
Lantana,  of  the  same  order,  Verbenaccse,  are  used  for  tea ;  but  whether 
either  genus  contains  alkaloids  allied  to  Th-  obromine  or  caffeine  is  not 
known. 

Genrbal  Meeting.— a  general  meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  in  the 
new  offices.  111,  Victoria  Street,  at  3  p.m..  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M;P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  members  of  the  Council  being  present : — 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg  (who  subsequently  took  the  chair),  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  Professor  Michael  Foster,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  J.  Veitch,  D.  Morris, 
G.  Paul,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (Secretary).  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
stated  that  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  consideration  of  the 
new  by-laws  prepared  by  the  sub-Committee  of  the  Council  and  Fellows, 
and  which  were  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  guinea  Fellows  and  • 
Associates,  as  well  as  making  some  material  alterations  in  other  matters. 
It  was  found  necessary,  however,  that  the  new  by-laws  should  be  placed 
in  lawyers*  hands  for  revision  and  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Charter,  to  avoid  any  illegality.  In  consequence  of  this  only  a  small 
portion  could  be  taken  at  the  meeting — ^namely,  that  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  lawyers,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  elect  the 
numerous  persons  nominated  as  Fellows.  Considerable  discussion  took 
place  respecting  the  advisability  of  postponing  this  matter  until  the 
Fellows  had  h^  time  to  examine  the  new  proposals;  but  after  the 
Secretary  had  carefully  read  the  old  and  new  by-laws  clause  by  clause 
it  was  resolved  that  the  latter  be  adopted  up  to  the  end  of  chapter  4, 
the  whole  of  the  eighteen  clauses  dealing  with  the  election,  subscriptions, 
and  privileges  of  Fellows  and  Associates.  The  Secretary  read  the 
names  of  over  200  persons — ^viz.,  166  as  one-guinea  Fellows,  thirty-two 
as  two-guinea  Fellows,  and  several  four-guinea  Fellows,  and  two 
Associates,  all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Society  hopes  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  large 
exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  May  17ch  next, 
and  the  following  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements : — Messrs.  W.  Wilks  (Chairman),  Raines,  Herbst,  H. 
Turner,  H.  Williams,  and  Howard.  The  President  had  also  communi- 
cated with  the  Com  Exchange  authorities,  and  it  was  thought  that  an 
exhibition  of  aotumn  flowers  and  fruit  might  be  held  there  fit  the  end  of 
September,  with  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  at  Chiswick  in 
November. 

At  the  Council  meeting,  the  President  reported  the  purport  of  an 
interview  he  had  had  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject 
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*  Uepkitment  at  Ajnicultare, 
rtroro  Lord  Sdliabnry  (whloh 
he  read)  to  the  effect  that  (he  powers  of  tbe  new  Department  would 
cover  the  intere«ta  of  horticulture.  Dr,  How  was  requerted  to  represent 
tbe  Societj  at  the  proposed  InternatioDal  Horticultuml  Exhibition  at 
Cologike  in  Almost  next,  under  the  patronage  ol  the  Emprcaa  Augnita 
of  Germany. 


E03E  6H0W3  IS  1888. 
Jane  ZSth.— Brocltham  and  Ryde. 
June  30th.— Eltbam  and  ReiRate. 
July    3id, — Bagshot,  Cftnterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 

„        4th. — Croydon,  Hitcbia  anil  Bichmond. 

„        Stb. — BaLh,  Famingham,  and  Norwich, 

„        6th.— Sutton. 

„        7th.— Crystal  Palace  (National  Bow  Society). 

„      10th.— Iptwich  aid  Tonbridge  Weill, 

„      Ilth.— Baling. 

„      12th.— Birmingb&m,    Carl  ton-in -Worksop,    Oxford,  and  Win- 

„      IJth.— Olonceatei*  and'New  Brighton. 

„      IGtb. — Newcaetle-nnder-Lyne. 

„      17th.-Leek  and  UlTeistooe, 

„      ISth.— Birkenhead. 

„      19th.— Helensburgh. 

„     30th.— Darlington  (National  Rose  Society). 

„      2  lab — Manch^t«r. 

„  Wth.— Tih«helf. 
■  The  date  of  this  Show  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed. 
In  the  above  list  tbe  only  exbilntlons  not  held  by  tbe  National  Boee 
Bodety,  or  by  Societies  in  illation  with  it,  are  those  at  Birmingham. 
Carltoo-in-Workwip,  Manchester.  Newcastle- under-Lyne,  Bichmond,  and 
Tanbridge  Wells.  In  tbe  case  of  Birmingham  aod  Tunbridge  Wells, 
wbere  the  shows  extend  over  two  days,  tbe  date  ol  the  first  day's 
exhlUtion  only  is  given.  I  ^pose  issaing  my  next  list  of  Bose 
flstnra*  early  next  mnntb.— Edwabd  MA.VLBT,  AiwSani,  Bert- 
Itamtt^,  Hertii. 

PBUNINa  R09ES. 

Ant  Boaes  pruned   in   February  with  the  idea   of   seeurtnK  early 

blooms  have  had  a  bad  tiae,  and  in  addition  to  beingmnch  crippled  will 

lie  later  than  those  pruned  late  in  Marcb  or  early  in  April.     We  onght 

U01T  to  Im  thronah  iht  worst  of  an  nnuBoally  long  winter,  and  tbe  ^se 

CiningsboD^  be  completed  at  once.     There  are  a  few  simple  miGfl  to 
Dbanred  In  all  cases.     It  is  of  importance  that  the  taeulB  of  standards 
be  free'j  thinned  out,  those  with  crowded  centres  rarely  producing  a 

KtA  sncecMton  of  fine  flowers.  They  ongbt  also  to  be  kept  within 
uDds,  as  If  any  strong  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend  nnrestricted  tbe 
head  soon  becomes  lopsided.  Irregular  growths,  then,  should  with  old 
wood  be  cut  liaok  to  a  well-placed  growth  nearer  the  centre.  This  fore- 
shortening, as  it  is  termed,  tends  to  keep  up  a  sapply  of  growth  from 
n  AT  the  centres,  and  preserves  a  neat  floriferons  head.  Very  gross 
(hoots  may  well  be  cut  cleanly  out.  and  all  oseleas  spray  ongbt  also  to 
be  removed.  Shoota  near  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are  usually  the  best 
.  ripened,  and  these  if  shortened  to  a  length  of  about  5  inches  will  prodnce 
plenty  of  blooms.  Coarser  than  this  to  be  left  from  6  inches  to 
S  incbca,  and  smaller  from  2  inches  to  i  inches  in  length.  Tn  every  case 
cut  close  to  an  outside  bud.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  seveiely 
prune  strong  shoots,  those  resulting  from  tliis  being  still  more  gross  and 
perhaps  flowerless,  while  to  lightly  prune  weak  growth  only  leads  to  the 
formation  of  useless  spray.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to 
both  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Teas,  and  Noisettes,  Marshal  Niel 
excepted.  Standaras  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  freely  thinned  nut  in 
order  to  cause  tbe  early  formation  of  a  few  long  shoots.  Weakly 
growth  also  to  be  shortened,  but  long  well-rtpeoed  shoots  should  I>e 
reserved  to  near  their  full  length  and  loosely  tied,  this  arching  insuring 
tbe  production  of  fii.e  blooms  at  nearly  every  joint.  Hard  pruning  will 
cause  tbe  Gloiis  de  Dijon  to  form  extra  vigorous  growths,  and  these 
will  Hover  freely  at  every  joint  late  in  the  summer. 

DWABF  ROSES. 
These  as  usuil  have  irithstood  the  effects  of  tbe  severefroatand  cold 
winds  mncb  better  than  the  stanilards.  many  of  the  latter  baring  been 
killed  outright.  There  are  two  methods  of  j.mning  these.  Many,  tiow- 
ever,  neglect  them  or  imagine  thoy  reqnire  no  pruning  at  all,  but  unless 
thickets  of  weakly  growth  aud  small  flowers  are  preferred  they  must 
receive  an  annual  pruning.  Where  they  push  up  strong  growths  every 
season  these  may  tie  shortened  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  and 
pegged  doim  all  round  the  plant.  All  useless  spray  to  be  cut  out  and 
stiff  upright  medium-sised  growths  shortened  tiack  freely.  Thus  treated 
they  will  produce  fine  Sowers  all  over  the  plant,  a  quantity  of  young 
•hoots  also  being  pushed  up  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  These  pc^ged- 
ilown  growths  to  be  cnt  clean  away  after  tbey  have  done  duty  once,  and 


their  place  occupied  by  the  young  growths  as  before.  The  altematiw 
system  of  pruning  is  much  the  same  as  advised  In  the  case  of  standatda. 
and  bushes  thus  treated  are  frequently  vei7  serviceable  and  prodnec  a 
long  succession  of  bloom  every  season.  Those  on  tbe  Manetti  stock 
ought  always  tn  have  their  stems  baried,  tbe  Hoses  eventually  becoming 
well  rooted  anil  independent  of  tbe  stock.  Hanettl  growths  mi  st  not 
be  mistaken  for  Rose  shoots,  and  all  that  are  detected  ought  to  be 
cleanly  cut  nut,— W.  1.  M. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

ISp*p<rniMlbTllr.D.  ailiDHir,]aDi.,iE  W*lk]cr. MHlMd, oa  lUmA  Mh,  IISS. 

Ir  we  are  to  be  anyway  inccesstui  In  'be  culture  of  Roaes  in  pota, 
we  must  da  as  we  have  ta  do  in  other  horticultural  pursuits— that  fs  to 
say,  we  most  brinn  our  reasoning  powers  info  play.  Depend  upon  it 
the  man  who  thinks  tbe  moat,  who  reawiM  the  most,  who,  when  he  taii» 
In  anything,  sets  to  work  deliberately  to  find  oot  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  failure — I  am  coming  to  the  most  important  part  now.— and  who, 
when  he  does  discover  the  cause  of  his  failure,  makes  a  mental  never-to- 
be-forgotten  note  of  it,  and  so  avoids  it  In  future,  is  the  man  wbo  will 
be  saccessful.  It  might  be  possible  for  one  of  the  nnthioldng  ones  to 
go  on  all  right  In  a  beatun  track  tor  atime,  but  set  bim  in  a  new  plac^ 
give  him  a  mental  nat  to  crack,  and  behold  what  a  dismal  mai*  be' 
make*  ot  It.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  an  advocate  for 
an  amateur,  or  professional  t- itber,  sitting  over  the  fire  or  In  hts  house, 
thinking,  while  there  U  work  to  be  done  in  the  greenhouse.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  not  think  and  work  at  tbe  same  time. 

In  growing  a  plant  in  a  pot,  we  should  remember  that  it  occupies  % 
very  differant  position  eomptwed  with  one  tliat  is  planted  out  and  grow- 
ing In  a  border.  Wbere  the  roots  of  a  plant  can  wander  abont  in  tbe 
aoU  the  plant  can  pick  and  choose,  aa  It  were,  what  it  will  take  up  aitd 
what  it  will  reject.  In  a  pot  this  Is  different.  Here  tbe  plant  can  only 
have  what  is  contained  in  tbe  pot,  or  what  we  administer  to  It ;  and  re- 
member it  has  to  accept  tbe  whole  of  what  we  put  there — (t  has  to  take 
np  everything,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  may  often,  with  impanity, 
pont  over  the  roots  of  plants  tn  tbe  border  strong  liquid  manuiM,  which 
limilarly  applied  woald  qnlckly  destroy  and  kill  tbe  saoN  planto  if  tbey 
were  growing  in  pots. 

1  think  the  two  greatest  enemies  to  plants  In  pots  are  want  of 
drainage  and  sour  soil.  Perhaps  the  one  is  the  cause  of  (be  other. 
Many  people  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  drainsge ;  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  careful  gardeners  put  all  those  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot. 
la  the  same  way  tl^  same  people  eaanot  see  why  farmers  and  gaidencT* 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  la  drains.  Why  do  they  do  it  I  Because 
the  qoeetion-has  been  thonght  out  by  some  of  these  people  who  think, 
and  wbo,  thinking  and  building  experiments  on  one  result  after  another, 
long  ago  discovered  that  plants  will  do  no  good  if  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  is  kept  too  moist.  I  could  go  into  this  question  scientiflcally  and 
give  you  the  results  of  some  of  these  experiments  relating  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  draining,  but  shall  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for 
this  much,  that  drainage  in  pot  pUnts  is  absolutely  nece«sary.  Even  in 
cases  where  we  use  every  effort  to  keep  tbe  diainage  right  the  soil  may 
become  soar,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Too^  of  plants  will  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  portion  of  the  soil  which  has  once  become 
sour.  There  are  several  pointa,  the  neglect  of  which  may  lead  to  soar 
soil.  I  am  leaving  drainage  out  ot  the  question  now.  One  of  the  first 
or  most  likely  causes  Is  potting  or  repotting  a  plant  into  too  laige  a 

Kt ;  another  is  over-watering  a  plant,  keeping  tbe  soil  in  an  eter- 
itlng  state  of  slop  ;  still  another  is  potting  the  plant  in  soil  or  com> 
post  which  is  too  close  and  binding,  and  whichdoes  not  allow  the  water  to 
percolate  through.  There  is  one  more  point  which  1  may  mention  as  a 
reason  why  soil  becomes  sour,  and  it  is  this,  that  man^  amateurs  and 
gardeners  when  they  are  not  certain  that  a  plant  requires  water  press 
their  fiogers  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the  result  is  that  tbe  soil  become* 
like  a  cake.  Now  you  may  think  this  Is  rather  inconsistent,  as  1  shall 
shortly  advise  you  in  potting  your  plants  to  ram  them  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  Uy  advice  is  sound  for  all  that,  an  1  I  can  best  illustrate  it  by 
taking  as  an  t  xample  a  newly  metalled  road  over  which  a  heavy  roller 
has  been  passed.  Von  will  notice  that  though  tbe  stones  are  polled 
down  into  a  flat  surface  there  are  atill  many  crevices  between  them ;  it 
is  the  everyday  traffic  that  eventually  consolidates  the  stones  into  one 
close,%vcn  surface.  Ko  matter  how  hard  you  press  your  soil  down  witl% 
the  potting  stick,  there  will  still  be  cracks  and  hollows  where  the  water 
can  filter  throagh.  It  is  tbe  constant  small  and  light  pressures  ot  tbe 
fingers  at  a  time  when  the  soil  Is  wet,  more  or  leas,  and  it  is  these  pres- 
sures repeated  again  and  again,  that  eventually  consolidate  the  soil  and 
make  It  Impervious  to  water,  and  then  very  quickly  afterwards  sour.  I 
do  not  think  it  by  any  means  a  waste  of  time  to  remove  the  surface  soil 
from  pot  plants  ;  indeed,  I  should  prefer  while  I  bad  the  job  In  band  to 
go  down  until  I  saw  the  white  roots  showing.  Tbe  old  soil  shoold  be 
removed  and  fresh  mixture  or  compost  supplied.     This  may  be  done 

1  had  better  begin  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  the  first,  and  take 
the  different  parts  under  their  proper  heads.  First,  then.  How  shall  we 
best  form  a  collection  of  pot  Roses  1  If  we  have  the  necessary  cash  at 
our  disposal  I  should  say,  "  Buy  a  collection  ready  made ;"  but  even  in 
that  comfortable  state  of  affaiis  and  pockets  there  is  another  view  to 
takn  of  it — a  man  looks  with  very  different  eyes  and  feelings  on  his  own 
children  as  compared  with  those  of  other  people.  Tlie  same  thing 
applies  to  almost  everything.  And  so  a  man  takes  a  great  deal  more 
pletEate  and  pride  in  plants  that  he  has  formed  and  educated  himself. 


•AprO  11^  liHi.  J 
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l\7  •'^PP**®'  ^^^^t  ^^^  ^e  decide  to  make  our  own  collection.  Fop 
JWs  pnrpoee  I  recommend  that  fine  open  ground  plants  be  procar^ 
irom  the  nurstsry  early  in  autumn.  I  say  early,  but  we  may  defer  getting 
tHem  until  after  Christmas,  even  up  to  now  (8th  Maich)  if  we  think 
proper.  The  plants  should  be  potted  without  loss  of  time.  Remember 
to  ram  them  very  hard,  and  this  constitutes  our  first  step.  Our  next 
step  18  to  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  house.    Plants  newly  potted  should 

^n*  ^®  *"^  ^®*^  **^  *^^  during  the  first  year,  but  should  simply  be 
allowed  to  commence  growth  at  their  own  sweet  will.  1  may  say  hero 
that  a  number  of  plants  which  were  so  potted  up  about  last  Christmas, 
or  a  little  later,  and  placed  in  a  cold  house,  are  now  coveied  with  good 
red  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  with  foliage.  It  will  save  much  trouble  if 
these  plants  are  plunged  in  leaf  soil ;  so  placed,  they  require  very  little 
attention  in  watering.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  the  plants 
shcHdd  be  pruned  back  to  good  strong  ey's,  and  they  should  be  syringed 
m  dry  weather.  They  will  bloom  in  course  of  time  and  grow  strong, 
but  some  time  about  the  end  of  June  they  shoul  I  be  put  out  of  doors 
m  a  sunnv  situation.  If  they  have  made  sufficient  jirowth  and  have 
some  good  shoots  on  them  I  am  in  favour  of  stopping  any  further  growth 
by  letting  the  shoots  become  dry  gradually  at  this  period,  but  never 
allowing  the  roots  to  become  dust  dry.  If  this  ripening  is  proposed  the 
pots  should  not  be  plunged  ;  but  if  we  wish  for  larger  plants,  or  that 
the  growth  should  continue,  we  should  plunge  the  pots  and  l^eep  the 
roots  moist.  But  if  we  intend  our  plants  for  early  blooming  the 
following  spring  we  must  ripen  them  in  good  time.  The  pots  must  be 
raised  out  of  the  ground  and  placed  on  a  hard  surface,  while  water  is 
withheld  as  beforo  advised.  August  is  the  latest  date  I  should  fix  for 
this.  The  longer  our  plants  remain  outside  the  better.  The  cold  nights, 
the  dews,  the  breezes,  and  the  sunshine  will  all  help  to  ripen  the 
wood  and  prodnce  buds  that  will  give  us  fine  blooms.  If  hard  weather 
sets  in  before  Christmas  the  plants  should  have  the  shelter  of  a  frame,  or 
be  placed  under  a  wall  or  in  some  cosy  place.  They  may  come  into 
heat  almost  any  time  after  being  thoroughly  ripened,  and  be  grown 
successfully.  When  I  say  heat  I  mean  tha  ordinary  temperature  of  an 
amateur's  greenhouse.  They  may  be  pruned  when  brought  in,  and 
should  not  then  have  moro  water  than  is  really  required  until  the  buds 
break  and  leaves  begin  to  form.  At  this  time  the  top  soil  should  be 
taken  oflf,  using  a  pointed  stick,  and  fresh  soil  added  in  its  place.  When 
the  plants  have  bloomed  all  of  them  that  require  it  should  be  carefully 
repotted,  after  which  they  may  either  be  returned  to  the  greenhouse  for 
a  fortnight,  keeping  the  leaves  as  moist  as  possible,  which  enables  the 
roots  to  get  hold  of  the  new  soil,  or  they  may  be  at  once  plunged  outdde 
as  before. 

In  potting  the  plants  at  first  let  them  be  pUced  into  pots  as  small  as 

the  roots  will  allow.    If  you  err  on  the  question  of  drainage,  err  on  the 

side  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little,  the  compost  should  be  made  up 

like  this :— One  part  old  sods  or  good  turfy  loam,  half  part  of  old 

manure,  one-eiehth  part  of  leaf  mould,'one-eighth  charcoal  or  sand.  The 

compost  should  not  be  riddled  but  well  mixed  together.    The  pots  must 

be  well  rammed.    Any  old*  thick  roots  should  oq  removed  oj;  cut  bock, 

but  all  fibrous  roots  should  be  preserved.    8ome  of  the  plants  may  make 

so  much  growth  and  so  many  roots  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  repot 

them  during  the  first  season.    In  that  case  place  them  into  pots  the  next 

size  larger,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  young  roots.    As  a  rule  one 

repotting  a  year  should  be  rtufficient. 

Pinning  Roses  in  pots  is  rather  a  tough  subject — I  mean  that  it  is  a 
tough  job  to  reconcile  the  teachin  s  of  the  various  masters  of  the  art. 
My  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  adhere  to  this  rule,  "  The  more  you 
remove  from  a  Rose  tree  the  finer  the  blooms  will  be."  In  the  case  of 
H.P.'s,  I  advise  that  all  the  branches  be  cut  back  to,  at  most,  three  eyes 
or  buds,  and  the  result  will  be  generally  one  or  two  strong  shoots  from 
eacb^branch.  This  system  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  tying  work, 
bending  shoots  down,  &c.,  and  in  my  opinion  giyQ  a  better  result.  With 
the  long  and  coarse-growing  Teas,  the  Dijon  section,  and  Marshal  Niel, 
this  short-pruning  system  will  not  answer ;  these,  blooming  on  laterals 
thrown  out  from  last  season's  wood,  must  have  some  of  the  branches  left 
long,  simply  removing  the  unripe  and  weak  tops.  But  the  dwarf- 
growing  Teas  flourish  on  the  hard^runing  system,  and  give  magnificent 
flowers,  so  I  shorten  my  dwarf  Teas  back  to  about  two  eyes  on  each 
shoot  I  have  probably  200  standard  Teas  in  pots  ;  some  of  them  this 
year  were  cut  back  hard,  while  others  only  had  the  weak  and  old  wood 
taken  out.  In  the  one  case  I  have  strong  vigorous  shoots,  grand  foliage, 
and  magnificent  blooms!;  in  the  other  I  have  weak  foliage  and  small 
blooms.    The  moral  is  obvious. 

For  greenhouses  the  standard  has  many  advantages,  particularly  for 
amateurs  whose  space  is  limited.  The  plants  are  lifted  up  so  as  not  to 
int>erfere  with  smaller  growing  things;  they  get  more  light,  and  are 
neither  so  crowded  themselves  nor  do  they  crowd  other  things  as  they 
do  when  grown  as  dwarfs  and  on  the  same  level  as  everything  else  on 
the  stages.  Another  advantage  is,  that  after  the  flrst  blooming  the 
blanches  may  be  tied  down  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  bursting  out  of  strong  new  breaks  which  generally  carry 
the  best  blooms  of  the  season. 

I  must  go  back  again  to  the  subject  of  watering,  for  although  growing 
Roses  in  pots  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  matters  I  really  think 
that  of  watering  is  the  most  important ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  matter  in 
which  discretion  is  most  called  into  play.  If  a  plant  is  newly  potted, 
or  is  without  leaves,  or  if  there  is  no  growth  going  on,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  less  quantity  of  water  is  want^.  Where  a  plant  is  in  full  growth, 
or  where  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  and  the  plant  growing,  we  may  give 
water  freely.    But  I  would  far  rather  see  a  plant  have  too  little  water 


than  too  much.  The  plant  in  the  former  case  will  give  us  notice  of  its 
wants  by  drooping  its  leaves,  though  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  matters  to 
go  so  far.  In  the  latter  case  wc  shall  find  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  but 
at  this  stage  I  should  say  the  soil  in  the  pot  has  become  quite  sour,  and 
the  mere  withholding  of  water  will  n  it  restore  sweetness  to  it  nor 
healthy  growth  to  the  plant.  The  infallible  rule  for  all  is  the  knuckle 
applied  smartly  to  the  side  of  the  pot ;  if  it  ring  out  bell-like  water  i» 
wanted,  if  it  sounds  dull  and  solid  none  is  necessary.  It  is  astonishing- 
bow  much  drying  a  pot  Rose  will  stand.  The  roots  may  be  dried  nntfi 
the  shoots  shrivel  and  the  plant  appf  ars  to  the  eye  quite  dead,  but 
plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  behold  1  %h» 
shoots  plump  and  green  and  the  buds  again  swelling. 

I  am  afraid  that,  so  far,  most  of  my  remarks  wQl  apply  more  to  the 
Tea  Roses  than  the  H.P.'s.  I  certainly  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to- 
grow  these  latter  in  pots,  for  various  reasons.  One  is,  because  we  can 
grow  them  better  and  with  less  attention  in  the  open  ground ;  another 
is,  that  when  we  take  one  crop  of  blooms  from  the  H.P.*s  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  another  for  some  time.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  Teaff 
stand  more  knocking  about— don't  smile,  let  me  finish — ^I  mean  that 
they  do  not  want  so  much  rest,  and  they  may  be  made  to  bloom  much 
more  certainly  at  such  times  as  Christmas  for  instance.  Take  the  grand 
old  Tea  Rose  Kiphetos,  or  the  almost  equally  useful  and  beautiful 
Caroline  Kuster  ;  one  can  get  from  four  to  six  (may  be  more)  crops  of 
blooms  from  these  Roses  in  one  season.  Where  is  the  H.P.  that  will 
stand  this  sort  of  work  ?  I  know  of  none,  and  I  do  not  think  you  do 
either.  However,  if  we  must  have  H.P.'s  in  the  house,  after  they  have 
bloomed  once  they  are  best  outside,  as  they  take  up  too  much  room  and 
attention  inside.  If  they  make  a  good  growth,  equivident  to  the  eoting^ 
growth  of  plants  in  thj  open,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  this  is  the* 
wood  we  want  for  blooms  next  season.  If  we  drv  them  off  small  blooms 
will  probably  form  during  summer  ;  these  should  be  pinched  oiE. 

A  few  words  on  manures.  These  are  only  of  advantage  when*  the 
plant  is  capable,  or  in  a  fit  state  to  absorb  them.  To  give  manure  or 
stimulants  to  a  weak  or  sickly  plant  is  simply  poison  to  it.  Where  a 
plant  is  growing  in  such  a  compost  as  I  have  described  it  needs  very 
little  until  the  roots  have  filled  the  pot.  _  Then,  if  the  flower  buds  are 
formed  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  administered,  but  give  too  little  in 
preference  to  giving  too  much.  Weak  and  often  is  better  than  strong 
and  seldom.  Feasts  and  famines  are  neither  of  them  good  for  the 
human  digestion,  no  more  are  they  beneficial  to  plants.  This  liquid, 
whether  it  be  made  of  horse  or  cow  dung  or  sewage,  and  these  are  the 
usual  materials  employed,  should  not  be  stronger  in  colour  than  ale,  if 
there  are  any  abstainers  here  I  don't  mind  saying  ginger  ale. 

Where  we  do  not,  or  cannot,  repot  our  Roses,  we  may  keep  thenr 
strong  and  healthy  for  a  long  time  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  patent 
manures.  These  are  bone?,  b6ne  dust,  dissolved  bones,  and  other  con* 
centrated  preparations.  These  should  be  put  on  the  surface,  or  mixed 
with  the  soil  we  top-dress  with,  when  the  plant  is  in  growth,  not  whei> 
it  is  at  rest.  I  must  say  something  about  that  curse  of  Roees — ^mildew. 
This  is  often  the  ruin  of  crops  under  glass.  An  att^k  may  be  brought 
on  very  quickly  with  forced  Roses  by  simply  opening  a  ventilator  and 
letting  the  cold  wind  in  for  a  few  minutes.  It  cannot  be  so  easily 
cured.  When  we  can  command  hot  pipes  the  remedy  is  simple.  Thisr 
is  to  paint  said  pipes  with  sulphur  made  into  a  paste,  but  do  not  have 
too  much  fire  at  the  time  you  apply  it.  In  cold  houses  we  must  prevent 
mildew.  Keep  it  away,  once  it  gets  a  footing  in  a  house  it  is  gooa-bye  to 
blooms  and  leaves  foi>  some  time.  We  must  keep  it  away  by  using  when 
we  syringe  a  little  softsoap  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon^ 
The  best  way  to  prepare  this  is  to  mix  2  lbs.  of  softsoap  with  boiling^ 
water,  adding  at  the  same  a  wineglaseful  of  petroleum,  and  making  up- 
thequantity  with  hot  water  to  five  gallons.  If  a  little  tobacco  juice  pe 
added  all  the  better,  or  father  all  the  worse,  for  the  green  fly.  When  we 
-do  syringe  we  must  put  half  a  pint  of  this  delicious  mixture  into  a  large 
can  of  water.  This  recipe  is  pretty  sure  to  be  correct,  beoause  I  bad  it 
from  the  "  Gardeners*  Year  Book." 

In  conclusion  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties  I  know  of 
for  pot  work: — ^Al^^  Colomb,  *  Baroness  Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Boule  de  Ncige,  Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Edward  liorren,  Henri  6chultheis,  John  Hopper,  *La 
France,  Madame  Laeharme,  Madame  G.  Luizet.  Madame  V.  Yerdier, 
*Marie  Baumann,* Marquise  deCastellane,*Merveille  de  Lyon,  *Senateur 
Vaisse,  and  !!k>nvenir  de  Malmaison.  These  are  all  H.P.*sexcept  Malmaison. 
The  best  six  are  perhaps  those  marked  *.  Almost  all  the  leading  varie^ 
ties  of  Teas  give  good  results  in  pots.  I  will  just  name  the  very  best^ 
Anna  Ollivier,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mcrmet,  Madame  Charles,  Madame 
Faloot,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,. 
Niphetos,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Sunset. 
Noisettes — Mar^chal  Niel,  and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster. 


THE  OBCHAKD   HOUSE. 

[A  lectnn  delivered  at  Blrmlngh%in  on  the  18th  nit.,  bfT.  FrAiicii  Kvert,  Enq.] 

(  Qfntinved  from  page  276,^ 

Peab  trees  under  glass  amply  repay  for  cultivation,  the  protection 
from  spring  frosts  rendering  the  crop  a  certainty.  Grafted  on  the  Quince 
stock  the  trees  beocne  very  fruitful  and  dwarf,  ftJid  are  exceedingly 
easy  to  cultivate.  After  commencing  to  bear  they  grow  very  little  and  give 
all  their  energy  to  the  fruit,  I  often  think  that  their  cultivation  would 
be  a  considerable  source  of  proflt,  but  for  this  purpose  none  but  large  and 
late  sorts  should  be  used,  such  as  the  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise, 
Duchessed'Angoul^mc, Winter Nelis,  Marie  Benoist,and  the  Easter  Beurr^.. 
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The  grower  would,  I  think,  soon  find  customers  among  the  connoisseurs  in 
tl^  country.  The  most  inexpensive  form  of  cultivation  is,  I  think,  that  of 
iislng  perforated  pots  and  sm»ll  pyramids,  a  rough  glass  shed,  100  feet  by 
S4  feet,  could  he  filled  with  trees  about  18  inches  apart,  these  may 
remain  in  under  cover  until  about  the  end  of  May,  or  at  all  events  until 
the  danger  of  severe  frost  has  passed,  the  young  fruit  of  the  Pear 
being  very  liable  to  injury  when  it  is  the  size  of  a  small  Filbert.  T^hey 
flhonld  then  be  removed  to  a  border  specially  prepared  for  them  by 
draining  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  plunged  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
As  they  will  then  be  out  of  doors,  they  will  not  require  so  much  atten- 
tion' in  watering,  but  they  must  be  kept  fairly  supplied,  and  when 
taken  out  of  the  house  a  mulching  of  manure  must  be  pla<^  over  the 
pots.  Liquid  manure,  as  used  for  Peaches,  should  be  given  about  once 
a  week.  Tom  tits  are  very  troublesome  when  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full 
aize,  as  before  ripening  they  will  pick  a  little  piece  of  the  flesh  out  near 
the  stalk  and  leave  the  rest  to  decay.  I  am  obliged  to  net  the  trees, 
but  if  expense  is  no  object  a  wire  house  will  amply  repay  the  cultivator. 
During  the  summer  the  roots  will  push  through  the  holes  in  the  border, 
and  thus  gain  strength  enough  to  rioen  large  and  fine  flavoured  fruits. 
At  the  end  of  October  or  in  November  all  these  roots  may  be  cut  off 
and  the  tree  repotted ;  they  can  then  be  packed  closely  together,  the 
pots  protected  from  the  weather  with  straw  or  dead  leaves,  and  remain 
until  the  end  of  February,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  put  into  the 
bouse  for  another  season's  crop.  As  it  is  a  great  strain  on  these  little 
trees  to  bear  continuously  it  is  well  to  have  an  alternate  supply,  one 
bearing  and  the  other  out  of  doors  and  non-bearing.  Very  little  pruning 
is  required,  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  in  May  and  June,  after  these 
months  the  fruit  will  absorb  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 

Apples  grown  under  glass  attain  a  flavour  rarely  equalled  out  of 
doors,  especially  the  American  sorts  Washington  and  Melon,  and  the 
English  Cox's  Orange,  the  latter  when  kept  entirely  under  glass  is 
transformed,  it  becomes  full  of  juice,  and  has  the  texture  of  flesh  which 
we  generally  consider  the  attribute  of  the  Pine  Apple.  The  Washington 
if  a  sight  to  see,  indeed  I  believe  some  were  exhibited  in  a  fruiterer's 
•hop  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  which  he  asked  a  guinea  apiece.  Grafted 
on  the  Paradise  stock  they  are  as  dwarf  and  as  fruitful  as  Pears,  and 
may  be  grown  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as,  however,  there  is 
generally  an  Apple  crop  in  England  their  cultivation  under  glass  is  not 
a  matter  of  abeolute  necessity.  If  the  glass  shed  used  for  protection 
has  a  row  ot  hot-water  pipes  it  may  be  used  for  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  but  the  heat  must  not  be  applied  to  Pears.  In  my  district 
Hamburghs  will  ripen  without  fire  heat,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England  I  do  not  think  this  is  often  the  case.  I  only  speak  ofGrape 
Vines  for  this  glass  shed  ;  but  the  orehard  house  for  Peaches,  &c.,  must 
have  the  roof  clean  Grapes  may,  however,  be  grown  as  small  standards 
in  pots,  and  are  exceedingly  ornamental.  If  the  early  but  small  Grapes 
ara  grown  these  little  trees  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  August.  The 
fruit  will  ripen  in  a  fairly  warm  autumn,  and  so  will  Figs  in  pots,  but 
the  large  leaves  and  vigorous  growth  almost  banish  them  from  an 
orehard  house ;  if,  however,  a  warm  comer  can  be  found  for  them  they 
will  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit.  The  great  secret  of  cultivation  seems 
to  consist  in  pinching  the  young  shoots  ;  unless  this  is  done  the  tree  will 
grow  without  fruit.  jThe  first  shoot  should  be  stopped  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  leaf,  and  the  young  fruits  will  immediately  appear. 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  orchard  house,  a 
very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  season  of  ripening  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Under  glass  this  now  extends  from  the  first  week  of 
July  to  the  first  week  of  October.  I  may  hero  say,  that  although  in  the 
south  of  England  artificial  heat  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cooler  districts,  and  it  is  specially 
desirable  during  the  early  spring  and  the  latQ  autumn,  a  single  pipe 
round  the  house  being  sufficient.  With  this  help  Peaches  will  ripen  the 
first  week  of  July,  and  a  continual  supply  be  kept  up  until  the  first 
first  week  in  October  by  the  following  sorts,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  ripening : — 


JULY. 

Alexander  Peach 
Waterloo       « 
Early  BeaMee  Peach 

m    LoaJee        » 

„  •  RfTera        . 

•     Hale's 

n    Leotwid      « 
Advance  Nectarine 


AUGUST. 

Eirlv  York  RIyera  Peach 
Condor  . 

Kariy  Allied  . 

Goehawk  * 

Lord  Napier  Kectarine 
Early  Groeee  MIffnonne  Peach 
l)r.  Hosf  , 

Crlmwon  Galande 
Majidala  Z 


SEPTXUBBIL 


Nbctabutes. 

Goldnnl 

sranwick  Elnige 
RlFen'  Orange 
Spenser 
Mne  Apple 
Hnmboldt 
Victoria  - 


Orooe  Wlgnonoe 
Snsllsh  Oalande 
Alexandra  Nobleese 
Royal  George 
Baninffton 
JMeetarlne 
Pno<«se  <A  Wales 
8ea  Eagle 
Lady  Paimereton 
Golden  Eagle 

This  list  is,  of  course,  intended  for  ix)t  cultivation,  as  the  sorts  are 
too  numerous  for  trellis  training.  1  have  also  confined  myself  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  they  are  not  perhaps  quite  so  well  known  as 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries. 

Although. the  orohard  house  was  devoted  expressly  to  the  English 
dessert  fruits,  I  propose  to  show  that  with  some  modification  the 
•ystem  may  be  made  available  for  a  very  luxurious  purpose,  although 


not  more  difficult  or  expensive  than  Grape-growing,  and  that  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  Orange.  The  Orange  house  was  formerly  a  necessary 
appendage  to  great  mansions,  and  usually  a  building  of  the  most  dreary 
character,  the  Oranges  generally  grown  being  small  and  bitter.  Many 
years  since  a  gentleman  made  my  father  a  present  of  some  Tangierine 
Orange  trees,  which  were  placed  in  the  orchard  house,  and  taken  out  of 
doors  in  the  summer.  This  happened  in  one  of  our  rarely  hot  seasons — 
that  of  1858,  I  think— and  the  trees  ripened  their  fruit  as  readily  as 
Green  Gage  Plams.  After  this  hot  summer  came  the  col<l  series,  and  as 
the  Tobacco  cultivators  will  find  out  to  their  cost  one  hot  summer  is  not 
always  followed  by  others.  The  impetus  was,  bowever,  given,  and  my 
father  and  myself  began  to  collect  varieties  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Shad- 
docks, and  Limes,  all  of  which  I  have  proved  can  be  as  easily  grown  as 
Peaches  or  Grapes.  The  temperature  of  an  Orange  house  in  winter 
should  be  about  50^ ;  in  the  summer  heat  it  is  necessary  to  give 
plenty  of  air.  The  house  is  a  pleasant  winter  walk  from  October  to 
March,  almost  cheatini?  one  into  the  belief  that  the  promenader  is  trans- 
ferred to  Valencia  without  the  damp  and  enervating  climate.  The  fruit 
will  last  on  the  trees  without  any  loss  of  flavour  for  six  months,  and  may 
then  be  gathered  and  eaten,  the  soil  which  the  Orange  prefers  is  a 
ferrugineous  loam.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  I  understand  the  plantations 
are  manured  with  beggars'  rags,  and  it  was  once  an  article  of  belief  that  a 
sick  Orange  immediately  recovered  if  a  dead  dog  was  buried  at  the  roots. 
Cotton  cake  and  scraps  of  leather  are  both  good  fertilisers.  The  great 
point  to  be  urged  is  the  necessity  of  a  light,  large,  and  lofty  well 
ventilated  house,  not  too  lofty,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
trees  free  from  scale,  which,  as  all  Orange  planters  know,  is  a  direful 
evil.  In  my  own  house  I  sometimes  use  a  wax  taper  in  the  comers  of 
the  branches,  and  the  bark  may  be  washed  with  petroleum.  The  leaves, 
however,  must  be  sponged  with  warm  water  by  a  skilftil  and  tender 
hand,  as  any  bruise  or  rough  handling  soon  brings  about  an  injury.  I 
have  collected  about  fifty  sorts  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Limes.  These 
are  very  interestiug  from  the  great  variation  in  size  and  flavour,  and  one 
soon  learns  to  appreciate  the  difference.  The  Maltese  Blood  Orange,  I 
think,  bears  away  the  palm,  but  the  varieties  of  the  St.  Michaels  are 
very  good  indeed,  the  best  of  them  being  the  Sustain,  next  the  Long  and 
Silver,  and  also  the  sort  usually  grown  for  commerce.  The  Seville  or 
Bitter  Orange  flowers  more  abundantly  and  more  frequently  than  the  St. 
Michaels ;  hence,  if  grown  for  the  flowers  alone  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
profitable.  Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  as  a  oofaimeroial. 
speculation  Oranges  grown  in  England  can  compete  with  Florida  or 
Valencia,  there  does  exist  a  considerable  market  for  Orange  flowers ; 
the  speculator  must,  however,  avoid  the  season  of  Lent,  iwben  his  wares 
are  somewhat  depreciated  in  value.  Lemons  and  Limes  may  be  grown 
on  the  back  walls  of  vineries,  and  really  make  a  very  useful  return,  and 
will  produce  more  abuniantly  than  Oranges  when  trained.  They  also 
can  nourish  even  when  partially  shaded.  It  seems  almost  extravi^ant 
to  speak  of  Orange  groveb  in  England,  but  there  is  no  real  diflSculty,  and 
I  am  certain  that  if  sanatoriums  on  a  large  scale  are  erected  an  Orange 
grove  will  form  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  winter  promenade. 

The  Tangierine  Orange  is  almost  hardy.  It  is  dwarf  and  seldom 
grows  to  a  greater  height  than  5  or  6  feet,  and  therefore  when  grown  in 
tubs  can  be  easily  removed  to  the  open  air  for  the  summer.  Placed  in  a 
warm  part  of  the  garden,  the  fruit  will  ripen  even  in  moderately  warm 
summers,  and  if  they  do  not  the  fruit  will  come  to  perfection  when  re- 
turned to  the  Orange  house.  Plucked  fresh  from  the  tree  it  is  delicious, 
and  is  quite  as  good  in  England  as  in  Lisbon. 

This  is,  I  fear,  a  dull  lecture.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  technical 
in  treating  of  technical  matters,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  my  meaning  clear.  Although  I  am  somewhat  enthusiastic  on 
this  particular  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  anyone  astray  or  to 
encourage  an  unjustifiable  expense.  Time,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  real 
authority  for  a  patent.  As  nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  glimmerings  of  a  new  system  of  fruit  cultivation,  I  may,  I  think, 
venture  to  hope  that  time  has  patented  the  orohard  house. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN,  EDINBURGH. 

The  spring  Exhibition  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst  was,  owing 
no  doubt  largely  to  the  extreme  severe  weather  experienced  during  the 
previous  five  or  six  weeks,  hardly  so  full,  especially  of  plants,  as  on  some 
previous  occasions.  The  prizes  offered  for  a  table  of  plants  20  feet  by 
5  feet  brought  only  one  competitor,  Mr.  Donaldson,  gardener  to  H.  E. 
Moss,  Esq.,  Mnrrayfield,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Ijaird  k  Sons,  West  Coates,  were.in  the  same  position  in  the  class 
devoted  to  nurserymen  ;  the  main  feature  of  the  arrangement  being 
some  large  Aealeas  and  Palms  in  a  groundwork  of  small  flowering  plants 
and  Ferns.  Mr,  Robertson  Munro  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  set  up  a 
table  of  hardy  spring  flowering  plants.  With  sixteen  forced  plants,  Mr. 
McKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  Lasswade,  had  first  place,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
The  Glen,  second.  For  four  Asalea  indica,  Mr.  John  Patterson,  Mill- 
bank,  was  first  with  large  grandly  flowered  specimens.  For  two  varieties 
Mr.  McLennan,  Restalrig  House,  had  very  good  examples,  to  which  first 
prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Patterson  was  fint  also  in  the  class  for  one 
plant.  With  six  greenhouse  plants  the  same  exhibitor  held  first  place, 
showing  two  fine  Azaleas  and  a  good  Erica  profusa,  B.  Yictorie,  and  an 
Epacris.  In  the  class  for  four  plants,  Mr.  Gi-ossart,  gardener  to  J. 
Buchanan.  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  was  first.  Mr.  Patterson  was  again  in 
,  the  first  place  with  four  Heaths. 


Avmi^u 
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Witli  eix  OrchidB  Mr.  Crnror,  gaidener  to  Geo.  Douglas.  Esq.,  Bak- 
bwfc,  wM  fint  with  grand  piece*  of  Cattleja  Trianie,  Dendcobiiims 
flmbriatnm,  oenlatum,  Wardianum,  D^TOnianum,  ami  noblle,  Mr. 
Grossartwas  second,  having  a  yery  noteworthy  plant  of  Cjmbidiam 
Lowlaniim,  In  the  claag  foe  three  plants  Mr.  McIntjM  was  iirst,  and 
Mr,  Pattenon  second,  the  aamcs  being  reversed  In  the  one  plant  class. 
A  good  piece  of  Gypripediam  hireutiBBiniiiin  was  the  pi«mier  plant.  A 
few  OrchidB  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  including  a  gtwl  ipecimeu 
of  Pendrobiam  Leetchiannm,  and  two  Odontoglossums. 

Mr.  QnMBart  had  the  best  four  foli^e  plants,  Mr.  D.  Hamsay,  gar- 
dener to  J.  T.  Black,  Esq.,  Qogar  Park,  being  first  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  two  foliage  plants.  Foe  eight  foliage  plants  in  B-inch  pots, 
Mr.  Mclntjie,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Tennant,  The  Glen,  was  first 
with  nioe  clean  plants,  Mr.  Grosaart,  the  other  eihibitor,  being  dis- 
^t^alifle^l  on  account  of  a  slight  infringemeat  of  the  conditions.  The 
ct-ef  prines  for  Ferns  went  to  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  P.  Niel  Fraser, 
Esq.,  MurrayfieU,  for  four  sorts  ;  to  Mr.  Patterson  for  Gleiciienias ;  to 
Mr.  Plenderleitb,  Grange  Loan,  for  Adiantums  [  and  to  Mr.  Forbes  for 
Pilniy  Ferna.  In  a  stiong  competition  Mr.  Pattereou  came  out  first  for 
'pmj^'^Kiajialsj  Mr.  James  Bald,  Canaan  Bank,  second  ;  andfor  three 
best  Amaryllises,  vcrP^I'  House,  Libcrton,  was  first,  Mr.  Bald  bad  the 
Mr.  McLennan  had  the  bist  tw^^ift-.  Deutziaa  were  a  large  class,  and 
single  specimens.  Of  Cinei^riaa,  Lily  of  ffie  '^ffiS?*?' 'fpB"'''  ''i^  ™* 
the  competition  was  not  so  strong  as  we  have  noted  in  tovSi?f^lT„'! 
the  quality  was  very  good. 

With  Dutch  bulbs  there  was  a  strong  competition.  For  twenty-four 
Hyacinths  open  to  nurBorymen,  Messrs.  B.  B.  Laird  Jc  Sons  were  first 
with  strong  even  heads  ;  Messrs.  A.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Kalemonth  Nurseries, 
'  Eoibui^h,  second,  with  a  less  even,  but  good  collection.  In  the  gar- 
deners' clwses  for  twelve  Hyacinths,  Mr.  H.  Lime,  Hidge  Park,  Lanark, 
was  first  with  spike  clean  and  well  grown,  but  lacking  in  aiie  ;  Mr.  T. 
Scott,  gardener  to  S.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Braedale,  Lanark,  second.  For 
eight  varieties,  the  first  priie  was  without  name,  for  eii,  Mr.  Dnnlop, 
South  Bank,  was  first.  Mr.  Bamie,  Jock's  Lodge,  Portobello,  has  the 
finest  nine  pots  Tulips,  and  also  the  best  garden  Naroiaaos.  The  priie 
for  siipots  Tulips  being  awarded  to  those  from  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  Willow 
Biae  House.  Mr.  Orossart  having  the  best  Polyanthus  Sarcissug.  The 
sorts  were  those  shown  in  former  years. 

Amongst  cut  flowers  Roses  were  the  chief  attraction,  Mr.  James  Walker, 
Clarendon,  Linlithgow,  securing  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  with 
very  clean,  not  large,  but  even  buds;  Mr.W.  Parlane,  Rosalea.wasagood 
second.  For  twelve  Roses,  Mr.  J,  Ramage,  Wallhouse,  n-as  first.  Mr. 
Peason,  Boeohwood,  Corstorphinc,  had  the  best  Mardchal  Niel,  twelve 
buds,  smaller  than  those  usually  shown  from  the  Beechwood  Gardens. 
Mr,  Grossart  was  the  only  eithibitor  of  twelve  trusses  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  and  had  first  prize,  al!o  first  for  cut  Orchids ;  Mr. 
Cockburn,  Coltbridge  Hall,  second.  The  best  hand  bouquet  was 
from  Mr.  T,  J.  McDonald  ;  Mrs.  Ore,  144,  Princess  Street,  having 
the  best  table  bouquet ;  and  Mr.  B.  Coekhum  the  best  buttonhole 
boaqnets. 

The  frait  was  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  display  of  Apples,  which 
were  much  finer  In  colour  than  is  usually  the  cose.  Only  three  pairs  of 
bnncbea  of  black  Grapes  were  set  up,  Mr.  Smith,  Oxentonl  Castle, 
havingthebestl^dy  Downc's;  Mr.McEinnon,  MelvilleCastle,wa8seeond 
with  Alicante.  Mr.  McEelvie,  Broxmouth,  Dunbar,  had  the  best  dish 
of  Strawberries ;  Mr.  Pirie,  Selkirk,  scconil.  Mr.  McKelvie  was  also 
first  for  dessert  and  kitchen  Apples,  twenty-fonr  of  each  ;  Mr.  Brunton, 
Gilmerton,  second  for  dessert,  and  Mr.  Potter,  Seacliffe,  for  kitchen 
sorts.  The  be«  sorts  were  Alfriston,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Kentish  Fill- 
tasket,  Yorkshire  Greenin?,  Blenheim  I'ippin,  Wellington,  Grange's 
Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Flower  of  Kent.  A 
collection  of  seventy  dishes  from  Mr.  Brunton  bail  a  special  prize 
awarded.  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Potter  ha<l  the  best  collection  of  Fears 
in  their  respective  clasMs.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  The  Glen,  was  the  only  eihi- 
bitor  of  a  Pine  Apple,  and  had  a  first  prize  awarded  to  a  fruit  not  quite 

Vegetables  were  fairly  represeoteiL  Mr.  Q.  Potter,  with  a  very 
rood  selection  had  the  first  place.  Mr.  Milne,  Sunnybnnk,  was 
first  for  colleotion  of  salads ;  Mr.  Geo.  Grelg,  Caigend  Park,  first 
for  a  good  brace  of  Cucumbers.  Extra  good  Mushrnoms  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  Niddric,  first,  and  Mr.   SlcLeonan,  Restalrig  House, 

In  addition  to  the  nurserymen's  exhibits  already  noticeil,  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  k  Sons  were  first  for  hardy  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
four  Azalea  indica,  six  Palms,  three  Crotone,  and  three  Dtacicnas,  Tree 
Ferns,  and  Conifene  for  table,  befides  table  plants.  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  were  first  tor  hardy  Rhododendrons,  twelve  Conifers,  and 
twelve  forced  plants  ;  Mr.  Bryson,  Helensburgh,  first  for  Auriculas  and 
cot  Boaea. 

Amoi^  the  mlscellnneouB  exhibits,  Messrs.  James  Dickson  k  Sow, 
Hanover  Street,  contributeil  a  table  of  decorative  flowering  plants,  the 
Lawson  Company  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples  in  variety,  Messra  Ireland 
and  Thomson  a  rich  grou[)  of  forceil  shrubs  intermixol  with  oniamental 
Coniferte,  also  a  table  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  some 
nice  Orchids,  Asaleas,  ic.  From  Messrs.  T.  Methveii  4  Sons  came  an 
attnictive  group  of  Ivies,  and  a  targe  table  bright  with  a  charming 
variety  of  forced  and  other  fiowering  plants. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  was  very  large  and  tho  takings 
Mtisfactoiy. , 
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Mat  I,  on  behalf  of  the  above  Society,  acknowledge  the  gentle 
reminder  ofa  "Possible  Exhibitor"  that  it  is  desirable  the  schedules  of 
prizes  for  the  ensning  season  should  be  issued  as  early  as  possible  ?  lam 
sure  the  executive  is  fully  alive  to  thU  necessity,  and  will  each  of  them 
be  equally  pleased  with  myself  to  know  that  its  issue  is  being  somewhat 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  Chrysanthemum  world  generally. 
Although  the  season  is  rapidly  advancmg,  not  a  single  day  has  bMn 
-lost  in  its  preparation,  but  so  much  other  matter  is  now  inc.uded  with 
the  scbedole  that  of  necessity  ita  issue  must  be  delayed  nntil  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  returns  are  to  hand.  1  think  I  may  promise,  however, 
that  it  will  bo  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  and  if 
"  Possible  Exhibitor"  will  favour  me  with  his  address  I  will  take  C»re 
that  a  copy  be  sent  him  immediately  after  I  receive  them  from  the 
printer,  and  venture  to  hope  the  annonncemeots  therein  will  indnce 
TOur  correspondent  to  adopt  for  the  foh'«  the  mm  de  jiJwm*  of  "  An 

I  shonid  be  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  an  interest- 
ing schedule  I  have  received  by  the  last  mail.  It  Is  for  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show  to  be  hold  in  Melbourne  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  this  month 
by  tho  Victoria  Hortlcnlturil  Improvement  Society.  No  less  than  forty- 
seven  classes  are  announced  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  success  I  believe 
is  assured.  I  am  pleased  t^  note  that  the  oSer  of  certificates  of  the 
N.C.  Society  takes  a  prominent  position  'in  the  schedule,  and  will  be 
awarded  to  the  premier  classes  for  specimen  plants  and  cut  bloomft 
respectively. 

The  following  la  a  paragraph  from  the  annual  report  of  this  Austral- 
asian Society,  and  issufflciently  interesting  to  justify  my  asking  your  per- 
mis^on  to  quote  ;— "  With  a  view  to  asdimilatlng  the  working  of  this 
Society  to  those  of  the  old  country,  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  National 
Rose  Society,  the  Soottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  three  first-named  replied,  for- 
warding their  roles,  reports,  schodules,  &o.  Tour  Comniittee  were  so 
favourably  impressed  with  the,  working  of  the  National  Chtjsanthe- 
mnm  Society  that  they  have  taken  steps  to  affiliate  this  Society 
vrith  it." 

I  may  also  just  state  that  I  have  lately  received  an  intimation  from 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Eirtland,  that  one  of  their  Committee,  as  a  repre- 
sentative, is  on  his  way  to  England  with  letters  of  introduction  to  myself, 
and  to  confer  on  Chrysanthemum  matters  generally. — William  HoLHXB, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Frampto»  Park  Xurseriei,  Saekncy. 


BRISTOL  BULB  SHOW. 
.  AraiL  4th  and  era. 
No  Show  was  held  last  season,  and  It  is  tiD  be  hoped  that  the  resus- 
citation wilt  have  been  attended  with  better  success  than  on  former- 
occasions.  Although  not  BO  large  the  competition  In  many  Instancea 
being  anything  hot  keen,  there  was  yet  an  excellent  display,  and  which 
was  seen  to  the  best  advantu^  in  the  commodious  Drill  Hall  where  it 
was  held.  Much  of  the  effect  was  due  to  the  fine  exhibit  of  200 
Hyacinths  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Garaway  &.  Co.,  Durdham  Downs  Nurseries, 
Clifton,  and  a  grand  bank  of  fine-foliaged  and  other  plants  gbown  b; 
Messrs.  Parker  a.  Sons,  nurserymen,  St.  Michael's  Hill,  Bristol.  The. 
best  among  the  generally  excellent  Hyacinths  shown  by  the  Messrs^ 
Garaway  we^e  Lord  Derby,  General  Havelock,  Laniens  Koeter,  La. 
Grandesse,  Grandeur  &  Merveille,  Eoh-I-Noor,  Queen  of  the  Yellows, 
Prima  Donna,  Van  Hooboken,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Primrose  Perfec- 
tion, Daylight,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  Heroine.  From  Mr.  T.  A.  S. 
Dorrien  Smith,  Sclltj  Isles  (Mr.  G.  D.  Vallance,  gardener),  came  nand 
Narcissus  and  DaSodll  blooms,  a  very  complete  named  selection  being 

The  competition  with  Hyacinths  in  pots  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
good,  and  creditable  collections  of  well  known  varieties  were  shown. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson  was  first  tor  twenty-four  Hyacinths  in  eighteen 
varieties,  and  Mr.  H.  Cruger  Miles  (Mr.  F.  Perry,  gardener)  second,  both 
having  fresh  even  plants.  The  beat  twelve  varieties  were  staged  by 
Mr.  M.  DunlopCUr.  G.  Marsh,  gardener),  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  first 
for  twelve  Hyacinths  in  six  distinct  varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Walte 
second.  Mr.  H.  Cruger  Miles  had  the  best  twelve  single  varieties  of 
Hyacinths,  while  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson  was  firet  and  Mr.  J.  Walls  second  for 
six  varieties.  The  most  succeasfal  exhibitors  of  Tulips  were  Menrs.  M.  _ 
Dunlop,  T.  W.  Gibson,  and  H.  Cruger  Miles,  while  Messrs.  Dunlop  and 
W.  K.  Wait  had  the  beet  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and  Mr.  J. 
Howes  received  a  first  prize  for  Amaryllis. 

Two  capital  bank  ot  fiowering  and  fine-foliage  plants  were  arranged, 
Mr.  H.  Cruger  Miles  being  placed  first,  but  was  very  closely  pressed  by 
J.  Derham,  Esq.  (Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener).  Orchids  were  very  freely  used, 
especially  by  the  first  named  exhibitor,  and  both  groups  were  very 
effectively  and  lightly  arranged.     Mr,  J.  Derham  was   well   first  for 
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^a.  fin^-folisged  pUnti,  tbe  aeconil  priie  poing  to  Mr,  W.  Dobson,  Hnd 
the  third  to  Mr.  H.  8t,  Vincent  Amea  (Mr.  W.  Bannl«t«r,  gardener).  The 
ust  named  was  tbe  moat  succesBful  with  specimen  Ferns,  Mr.  J.  Derham 
■l»o  iimriug  m,  good  oihibit,  aad  wa»  iecond.  AialeM  were  poMl7  ibown, 
the  flwt  prlKM  in  two  inetsncea  being  rightlT  withheld.  Tho  principal 
cxhiblton  irf  tbew  were  MaMrs,  H.  C.  MUm,  J.  Dole,  and  T.  W.  Gitaon. 
Mr.  J.  DerhaiD  was  flrst  for  foar  atoTe  or  greenhouse  plants  la  flower, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles  second.  Table  plants  were  wall  shown  by  H  St.  V 
Ames,  wbo  was Orat-and  Mr.F.  TagartfMr.  K.Miller,g»rdener)wasa(ti»d 
second.  Mr.  T.  W.iQibeon  was  well  fliit  tor  fiosc*  In  pots,  and  Mr.  J.  Dole 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  3t.  V.  Ames  had  the  beat  forced  hardy  plants. 
M>.J,O.Wall(Mr.J.  H.Vallftnce,g»rdener)wasfir*tforLilToftheValleY, 
»nd  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait  second.  Mr,  J.  Derh.im  Ewt  for  Primulas,  and  Mr. 
H.  St.  V.  Ames  second.  Mr.  H.  C.  Miles  first  tor  Cinerarias,  and  Mr. 
J.  Dole  second.  Dr.  W.  C.  Trotman  flnit  for  Mignonette,  and  Mr  W  K 
Wait  second.  Mr.  J.  C,  Wall  first  for  Gloilnas,  and  Mr.  R  T  Hill 
second,  and  Mr.  T.  Tagart  flrst  (or  Vloleti  In  pots,  and  Mr.  B.  Hardwell 
•econd,  the  eThibita  in  each  instance  being  highlv-  creditable.  Mr.  T. 
Tagart  was  flnt  for  a  specimen  Orchid,  and  the  best  single  fiowerini 
plant  was  shown  bj  Mr.  J.  Derham. 

WiOi  cat  flowers,  vases,  wreaths,  and  bonqueta  the  competition  was 
7  of    the    exhibits  ware  exceptionally  good. 


•ttnch  keeoer,  and  i 


bonqiMts,  with  and  without  Orchida,  and  limited  to  13  inches  la  dia- 
meter, for  a  wreath,  and  al»o  tor  aprsys  for  la<tiea  and  buttonhol* 
bonqnets,  altogether  a  noteworthy  acniocuicui..  m«*».  a— ikj^lnd 
Co.  were  also  successful  in  these  claaaes,  their  exhibits  (uUy  deserf  lag 
tbe  prises  awarded.  Mr.  C.  Wlnstone,  Clift«D,  was  second  fora  bouquet, 
and  Mr.  M,  Hooktngi  was  third  in  another  class.  The  last  named  was 
flnt  for  a  vase  of  choice  flowers,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  second,  the  arrange' 
■nent  In  each  instanoe  being  light  and  taatetal.  The  beat  stand  o( 
twelve  bunches  □(  cut  flowers  came  tram  Mr.  II.  C.  Mites,  choice 
Orchfds  being  prtnclpally  shown.  Hesars.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  had  a 
capital  lot  of  cat  Boses,  and  were  placed  first,  the  second  prise  going  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Gibwtn. 

The  best  collectioa  of  regetabies  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames, 
the  Brocooli  being  partlcularlT  good,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  was  second. 
Mr,  J.  0.  Wall  was  first  for  a'  neat  brace  of  Cucumbers,  and  Mr.  M. 
Duulop  second,  the  flrst  named  also  receiving  an  extra  prize  for  Mush- 
Taoms.  Mr.  H.  St.  V.  Ames  waa  first  tor  Apples,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill 
•eoond,  and  with  Fears  Mr.  J.  Derbam  was  first,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill 
second.  Several  lots  of  Grapes  were  shown,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wall  being  flrst 
for  good  Lady  Downe'a,  and  Mr.  W,  Iggulden,  Frome,  second  with  the 
same  variety.  The  last  named  took  the  first  prize  for  Strawberries  witb 
a  fine  dish  of  VIoomtesae  Hericart  de  Thury  ;  Captain  Alcoek  (C.  Saan- 
■Jeri,  gardener)  being  second  with  a  good  dish  of  Princess  of  Prussia. 


KITCHEN  QABDEtr. 
ABPABAaOB  PROH  3EED. — Asparagus  seed  caa  be  purchased  very 
^eaply,  as  it  germinates  freely,  and  half  an  ounce  or  1  ox.  will  produce 
hundreds  ot  roots.  Early  in  April  la  a  good  time  fur  sowing.  la  many 
cases  it  Is  sown  in  what  may  be  termed  a  nursery  bed,  the  roots  being  kept 
there  tor  a  year  or  two  and  then  transplanted  to  their  permanent  qnar- 
ler^  Good  plantations  have  been  secured  in  this  way.  We  have  prac- 
tised it  often,  but  if  a  goo  1  l>eii  is  desired  quickly  tbe  seed  should  be 
■own  in  the  position  the  pla:it3  nic  to  occupy.  If  only  a  bed  is  wanted 
select  a  gooil  position,  aciii  a  quantity  of  sand  and  manure  to  the  soli, 
fork  it  well  in,  and  then  open  drills  1  foot  apart.  Do  not  sow  tbe  seed 
all  alon^  them,  but  drop  a  few  seeds  in  at  a  distance  of  1  toot  apart  and 
cover  tbem.  Beveral  young  plants  may  appear  ;  allow  three  or  four  of 
them  to  remain,  and  if  undlsturlied  many  good  "  sticks  "  may  be  cnt 
from  them  the  third  year.  Large  plantations  may  be  formed  in  tbe 
■ami  way,  but  the  rows  may  be  Itept  IB  inches  apart  in  their  case,  and 
if  the  ground  appears  vacant  between  tbe  tows  when  the  plants  are 
seen,  a  row  of  Bpinach  or  Lettuces  may  be  bad  between  the  rows  of 

ASMTSgOS. 

^BAHSPLAKTING  ASPAEAODa.— Boots  of  all  ages  may  be  trans- 
planted. If  an  old  bed  is  very  thin  ot  roots,  lift  the  whole  and  plant 
«  ain  close  together.  They  will  not  bear  so  well  the  first  ycir  after 
shitting  as  tbey  might  do  it  left  alone  in  tbe  old  place,  but  they  will 
soon  recover  from  tbe  transplanting.  Where  young  roots  are  close 
t<^tber  in  the  seed  beds  UtC  tnem  caretoUy  and  fill  blanta  in  old  beds 
or  form  new  ones.  Tbey  all  delight  in  a  rich  open  well-drained  soil. 
Let  the  roots  extend  when  placed  in  the  ground  without  being  twisted 
or  crsjnped,  and  if  plantetl  3  inches  below  tbe  surface  they  will  do  well. 
We  always  transplant  our  Aaparagus  daring  moist  weather,  an  a  dry 
atmo^faere  checks  the  growth  severely,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
replanted  after  being  taken  up  the  better. 

Stikdlants  fob  AlPARAora,  — The  desire  atw.wi  fs  to  have 
Asparagiaas  Urg)  ai  ij>i*l!>!?,  anlevjrythiaji}    i»c i  tj  tbetn  that  is 


likely  to  increase  tbe  siseof  the  heads.  Where  the  plantations  are  lar^ 
it  is  impossible  to  give  them  all  liquid  manure,  bnt  where  the  bed  is 
only  a  small  one  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  at  this  season  with  ad- 
vantage. Guano  water,  soot  water,  and  water  from  the  cowshed  or 
■tabic  are  all  suitable,  and  it  a  litth)  guano,  salt,  soot,  or  artifldal 
mannre  is  sprinkled  round  tbe  crowns  when  it  is  raining  the  roots  and 
stems  will  soon  show  the  benefit.  It  is  better  to  elve  them  a  little  once 
a  week  for  the  next  six  woeka  than  to  overdress  tnem  at  once. 

Naw  Seakalb  Flahtatiohs.— Seed  may  be  sown  In  the  same  way 
as  advised  for  Asparagus,  but  it  Is  only  beginners  In  its  culture  that 
need  to  sow  seed,  as  all  who  possess  any  plants  can  increase  it  and  form 
new  plantations  more  quickly  than  by  seed-sowing.  If  tbe  toots  have 
been  litted  and  forced  take  them  from  tbe  pots,  boxes,  or  beds  in  which 
they  are  stored,  cut  each  crown  with  a  piece  of  root  3  tncbes  long 
attached,  and  the  remainder  of  the  root  may  be  cut  into  similar  lengths. 
Keep  all  tbe  roots  with  crowns  attached  together,  and  plant  them  i' 
rows  S  (eet  apart  and  \o  inches  between  tbe  plants.  Qive  them  iKb 
deep  soil,  and  merely  leave  tbe  crown  visible  above  the  surface.  These 
will  bear  a  crop  ot  Kale  next  Bpring,  and  If  the  roots  that  were  cnt  into 
lengths  are  planted  in  tbe  same  way,  but  with  I^Jur^iaifts  eighteen 
row,  and  1  foot  from  set  to  set,  they  will  fo-[ff^  ^Sng  healthy  plants  for 
months  hence.  This  is  a  gooiLjuj  Vblch  baa  been  covered  for  forcing 
a  new  Beakale  pIag(gS**"  ' 

*'''*'?i4*eiB}SG"KrBAKB,-This  can  be  raised  from  seed,  al*>  rwU 
may  be  divided  and  replanted.  This  is  our  favourite  way  of  Increasing 
Rhubarb.  When  the  stools  are  very  large  they  are  cot  down  the 
middle  with  a  spaile.  One  part,  is  allowed  te  remain  undUturbed,  but 
tiie  other  is  lifted  out  of  the  ground  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
piecis,  and  each  ot  these  is  planted.  For  a  little  while  at  flrst  thcM 
will  not  grow  so  strongly  as  the  part  allowed  to  remain  In  tbe  ground, 
but  by  tbe  autumn  they  will  be  as  strong  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed,  and  a  good  new  plantation  may  be  secored  In  one  year  in 

JERUBALEM  Abtichokb.— Tbew  shonld  be  grown  in  every  garden, 
as  they  are  most  useful  in  winter.  When  once  they  are  Introduced  they 
readily  take  care  ot  themselves  ;  they  are  almost  as  difficult  (d  eradicate 
as  Horseradish.  If  allowed  to  grow  tor  a  year  or  two  they  become  such 
a  mass  that  the  tubers  do  not  gain  any  aiie,  but  they  should  be  lifted 
every  spring,  a  few  of  the  best  sclectc-l  for  planting  again  and  tbe  other* 
kept  in  hand  for  use.  Just  now  is  the  time  to  plant  tbem.  Keep  the 
TOWS  2  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  from  tuber  to  tuber  will  allow  the  crop 
to  develope  freely.  Wc  have  planted  our  Jcr.  salem  Artichokes  on  the 
same  ground  for  ten  yeots,  and  they  are  ai  fine  now  as  in  tbe  flrst 

Globb  AETiCHOKB3.-aiobe  Artichokes  are  more  tender  and  more 

difficult  to  cook,  bnt  as  much  valued  by  some,  though  not  cared  lor  by 
oOiers.  Thay  are,  however,  a  bigh-class  vegetable,  and  every  pro- 
fessional gardener  ought  to  grow  them.  Tlicy  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open,  and  they  are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  plants. 
This  should  be  done  in  April,  and  established  pUnts  shonld  have  Ibe 
manure  or  protectors  removed  from  their  stems  and  a  quantity  of  good 
manure  forked  in  near  their  roats  before  tbey  have  advanced  in  growth 

I^DIT   FOECING. 

¥iaa.~EarlUH  F\)rced  Treet  U  />»(«.— Early  Violet  and  Early  Fro- 
llflc,  though  small,  are  desirable  from  affording  fruit  in  advance  ot  the 
large-fruited  varieties.  The  fruit  showing  signs  ot  riicniug,  watering 
must  be  gradually  reiiuced  and  syringing  must  cease,  but  tbo>c  swelling 
the  fruit  should  be  agisted  with  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  syringing 
tbe  trees  at  closing  time.  A  cireulation  ot  warm  rather  dry  air  should 
be  secured  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  A  temperature  of  60°  to  6J°  at 
night,  70"  to  7j°  by  day,  advancing  to  80°  or  85"  tttjm  sun  beat,  is 
suitable. 

Early  Furred  PlatUrd-imt  Ti-^r*.— So  other  fruit  tree  produces 
surface  roots  soabuodanllyas  theFig,  if  measures  be  taken  toenoourage 
them  by  means  of  a  mulch  3  or  1  Inches  thick  of  partially  decayed 
mannre  given  wb-n  tbe  trees  are  fairly  in  growth.  This,  if  kept  in  a 
moist  state,  will  be  full  of  active  feeders  by  the  time  the  trees  need  the 
most  assistance  in  order  to  perfect  tbe  crop.  Trees  In  borders  ot  limited 
extent  aboulil  be  well  supplied  with  water  or  liquid  manure  as  necessary. 
Syringe  twice  a  day.  Ventilate  freely  In  favourable  weather,  which  will 
secure  stout  growth  and  leathery  faeslthy  toIlag&  No  fruit  ia  more 
benefited  by  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  than  the  Fig.  Any  kind  of  shading, 
whether  by  other  plants  or  too  much  of  their  own  foliage,  is  injurious 
and  mast  be  strictly  guarded  against  by  pinching  out  tbe  yonng  growths 
in  the  later  houses  and  thinning  out  all  the  overcrowded  aboota.  The 
temperature  should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  73°  tty 
day,  advancing  to  80°  to  83°  from  sun  heat. 

'  Surremi'ii  TfcKJe^.— Proceed  witb  ty in g-in,  thinning  and  regulating 
the  terminal  shoots,  stopping  the  spurs  at  the  fourth  or  flfth  leaf,  and 
the  laterals  from  these  at  the  first  or  second  leaf.  Mulch  the  borders 
with  short  manure  It  not  already  done.  Maintain  tbe  nigfat  temperature 
at  55°  to  60°  at  night,  65°  by  day  artificially,  70°  to  75°  from  sua  heat, 
which  ought  not  to  be  exc  ed^  without  full  ventilation,  as  it  is  very 
important  tbe  growth  be  stoat  and  the  foliage  have  good  substance. 
When  the  treesare  in  full  leaf  the  night  temperature  should  be  maintained 
at  S0°  to  65°,  and  70°  by  day,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun 

L'nheitied  Ifinuei, — The  trees  mnsi:  no*  have  the  protocHon  removed, 
eventually  pruuiog  the  trees,  thinning  the  least  fruitful  growths  and  the 
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old  Hti  I  bar  ,  avoiding  ovjrsro  Viliiit^,  as  it  is  a  commia  error  in  Fig 
culture,  utrticuUrly  iii  1  ito  lio  i4es  iii  which  the  trees  cauaot  have  too 
nmch  light.  '  Allow  the  shoote  for  bearing  to  grow  somewhat  loosely 
with  their  points  u^^  to  the  light.  Stopping  must  play  an  important  part 
in  cool  houses.  Pinch  at  the  third  or  xonrth  joint  on  the  young  wood, 
which  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  and  induce  the  trees  to  break 
and  produce  short- jointed  wood  from  the  ba^e  of  those  shoots  in  bearing. 
Ventilate  freely  at  and  above  50°,  advancing  to  65*'  from  sun  heat«  The 
border  should  have  a  thorough  watering  if  dry,  repeating  as  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  afterwards  mulch  with  short 
manure. 

PSAOHBS  AKD  NSCTABINBS.— ^r^it'^f  Ihreed  J7(>iM0.— Continue 
syringing  until  the  fruit  commences  to  soften,  as  it  wiH  do  during  the 
late  stages  of  ripening,  and  if  syringing  is  persisted  in  it  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  crack  in  the  skin,  and  if  only  slightly  it  will  give  the  fruit  a 
Tery  unpleasant  mouldy  flavour.  It  is  very  important  therefore  to  have 
the  trees  quite  clean  by  the  time  the  syrin^ng  ceases,  as  it  must  when 
the  fruit  commences  ripening.  If  there  be  the  least  trace  of  red  spider 
apply  an  insecticide,  repeating  it  so  as  to  thoroughly  free  the  trees  of 
the  pest^  It  is  only  the  very  early  varietleii  that  will  be  ripening,  the 
othm  most  be  well  syringed  and  have  abundant  supplies  of  water  with 
good  surface  mulchings.  Raise  the  fruits  with  the  apex  to  the  light, 
shortening  or  drawing  the  leaves  aside  so  as  to  let  the  fruit  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light  for  colouring. 

Second  Early  Forced  l£ou9e, — Trees  started  at  the  new  year  are  not 
80  advanced  as  usual,  being  much  retarded  by  the  prolonged  cold.  They 
are  now  stoning,  and  will  need  care  in  preventing  checks  from  sudden* 
fluctuation  or  depression  of  te-nperatnre,  the  night  temperature  being 
kept  steady  at  6(r  at  ni^t  with  5"  more  on  mild  nights,  whilst  on  cold 
nights  it  may  fall  to  55^  in  the  morning,  65°  by  day  artiftciaUy  in  dull 
weather,  70^  to  75°  on  cloudy  days,  but  with  clear  intervals,  ventilating 
from  70°  and  freely  above  75°.  Attend  to  tying  in  the  growths  as  they 
advance,  and  encourage  no  more  than  will  be  required  for  future  be  ir- 
ing,  the  extension  of  the  trees,  and  for  the  swelling  of  the  cnri-eat  crop. 
See  that  there  is  no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  borders,  affording  liquid 
manure  if  the  trees  are  heavily  cropped  and  not  making  satisfactory 
growth,  but  avoid  undue  excitement  to  trees  in  full  vigour,  as  any 
impulse  given  to  growth  during  the  stoning  is  apt  to  affect  the  process 
disastrously.    Syringe  twice  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 

Trees  Started  in  February. — These  have  set  too  much  fruit.  When 
the  fruits  are  the  size  of  horse  beans  thin  them  well,  jcmoving  the  smallest 
and  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots,  leavina^  sufficient  for  the  crop, 
those  that  are  best  situated  for  receiving  air  and  light.  Disbudding  must 
not  be  neglected,  ami  heeling-in  the  shoots  required  for  next  year's 
bearing  can  be  carefully  attendeJ.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  the  second 
syringing  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  a^  to  have  the 
foliage  fairly  dry  before  night,  increasing  the  temperature  to  55°  or  60^ 
at  night,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  ventilating  from  the  latter,  and  increasing  it 
with  the  sun  heat  to  70°  or  75°. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — Too  many  fruits  are  set  in  most  cases,  and 
where  they  have  not.it  may  be  traced  to  over-luxurianoe  or  to  immaturity 
of  wood  and  imperfect  development  of  buds.  An  over-set  is  a  source  of 
great  weakness,  and  not  infrequently  causes  the  incipient  fruit  to  be 
cast  in  showers,  leaving  but  a  scant  crop.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to 
well  thin  the  flowers  before  they  expand,  not  to  disbud  in  quantity  but 
gradually,  and  to  thin  the  fruit  so  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  is  taking 
the  lead.  Syringe  so  as  to  assist  the  fruit  in  throwing  off  the  remains  of 
the  blossom,  and  ventilate  freely  so  as  to  insure  stout  thoroughly  SDlidi- 
fied  growth.  A  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  will  be  sufficient,  not  allowing 
an  advance  above  65°  without  free  ventilation. 

Late  Houses. — Attend  to  fertilising  the  flowers.  There  oufrht  not  to 
be  anything  neglected  that  is  likely  to  insure  the  perfect  fertilisation  of 
the  blossom,  as  without  it  the  fruit  cannot  attain  perfection.  Split 
stones  and  disaster  in  stoning  are  in  a  measure  due  to  neglect  of  atten- 
tion at  flowering.  Secure  a  temperature  of  50°  by  day  and  ventilate 
freely,  allowing  an  advance  to  65°  from  sun  heat.  Leave  a  little  air  on 
constantly.  As  there  is  a  superabundance  of  blossom  thin  it  well — ^we 
have  removed  fully  half  this  year  in  all  the  houses— all  those  on  the 
underside  of  the  trellis,  and  as  there  are  some  with  half  a  dozen  blossoms 
at  a  joint,  and  very  many  triple  buds,  all  bloom,  the  necessity  for  thin- 
ning the  blossom  is  great. 

In  unheated  houses  observe  50°  as  the  point  for  admitting  air,  and 
65°  as  a  maximum  from  sun  heat  without  full  ventilation,  but  there 
must  be  no  advance  above  it  without  a  thorough  circulation  of  air.  There 
must  be  no  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
CytisHS, — Plants  that  have  flowered  should  be  cut  Uack  closely  and 
returned  to  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  them  in  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  fresh  gro'wth.  If  they  have  been  in  a  moderately 
warm  structure  while  in  flower,  they  shouUl  \>q  placetl  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  after  being  prunal  in  the  warmest  p<jrtion  of  the  greenhouse 
until  they  can  be  gradually  hardened  to  cool  treatment.  They  start 
into  strong  growth  under  these  conditions,  and  are  ready  when  genial 
weather  arrives  for  placing  in  their  summer  quartern  outside.  The 
plants  should  stand  upon  some  moisture-holding  material,  and  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  daily  according  to  the  weather.  When  they  have  broken 
into  growth  they  can  be  repotted  if  they  need  more  root  room.  A  suit- 
able compost  for  them  is  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed 
manure,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand.  Small  shifts  only  are 
desirable,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.    Apply 


water  carefully  until  the  roots  are  in  full  activity,  when  libeml  supplies 
niay  be  given. 

Staphylea  colehica.  —  Prune  plants  closely  that  have  ceased 
flowering,  or  they  will  become  bare  at  the  base  and  lose  their  effective* 
ness  for  decomtive  purposes.  When  cut  back  and  started,  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cold  frames,  they  make  strong  growths  about  9  inches  or 
1  foot  in  length.  These  if  well  ripened  by  placing  the  plants  in  a 
sunny  position  outside  after  the  weather  is  favourable  will  flower  as 
well  as  imported  plants.  If  the  plants  require  more  root  room  they  may 
be  potted  directly  they  have  broken  into  growth  in  the  same  compost  as 
advised  above.  To  increase  the  stock  young  plants  can  bd  raised  by 
striking  the  growing  ^oots  that  are  removed  in  pruning.  These  strike 
freely  in  the  propagating  frame  in  heat. 

Ziliums. — Plants  of  L.  longiflorum  and  its  variety  Harrisi  that  have 
been  flowered  early  for  some  years  will  now  be  developing  their  blooms. 
Be  careful  not  to  hurry  them  in  this  stage,  or  the  flowers  when  they 
expand  will  be  small  and  devoid  of  substance.  Those  that  are  only  just 
forming  their  flowers  must  be  carefully  treated  in  this  respect,  or  thej 
will  turn  yellow  and  fall  prematurely.  Be  careful  never  to  allow  them 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  at  the  same  time  the  soil  should  not  be 
saturated,  for  one  evil  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  The  earliest  of  the  old 
favourite  L.  candidum  are  developing  their  flower  buds  rapidly.  Watch 
for  aphides,  which  attack  them  at  this  stage  of  growth  and  soon  mine 
the  plants  if  not  destroyed.  The  varieties  of  lancifolium  that  are 
required  to  flower  as  late  as  possible  should  be  plunged  in  cold  frames, 
and  abundance  of  air  given  v^henever  the  weather  will  allow  of  thi» 
being  done. 

Roses. — Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  have  flowered  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  structure  until  they  are  thoroughly  hardened  and  the  weather  ia 
sufficiently  genial  for  placing  them  outside.  Tea  varieties  if  placed  io 
a  similar  structure  will  practically  rest  for  a  time  and  then  break  again 
strongly  into  growth  and  produce  better  flowers  than  have  been  cut 
from  them.  It  is  surprising  with  what  strength  they  start  after  the^r 
have  enjoyed  a  slight  rest  in  a  cool  structure. 


BEE-KEEPER 


IcmKacaKacBKvauKaa-aKanKBnnnK-BcnncBcanBacara 


NOTES   ON   BEES. 

THB  CONSUMPTION  OF  ST0RB3. 

Not  only  has  this  been  excessive  with  my  own  strong  stock?, 
bat  it  appears  to  be  general  throughoat  the  country.  Both  from 
correspondents  at  a  distance,  and  verbal  information  from  neigh- 
bomrs,  the  result  is  the  same.  Stocks  have  come  back  in  weight  as 
much  as  30  Ibe.,  and  are  on  the  point  of  starvation ;  oay,  many 
record  that  they  have  discoyered  some  dying,  and  but  for  aid  in 
feeding  would  have  been  dead.  In  my  own  case,  \he  only  one  that 
I  have  assisted  is  the  nadeus  of  bees  wintered  on  one  comb,  to 
which  I  have  given  a  small  super  of  sealed  honey,  heated  well 
through  before  placing  it  over  the  cluster  of  bees.  All  the  others 
being  extra  well  supplied  in  autumn  with  honey,  I  feel  quite  at 
ease  regarding  their  safety,  as  the  50  lb3.,  at  least,  of  honey  left 
with  them  in  autumn  cannot  be  consumed  as  yet.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  the  air  becomes  milder  I  shall  feed  all  those  haying  less  than 
12  lbs.  of  honey,  and  advise  all  bee-keepers  to  examine  them  on  the 
first  fayourable  opportunity,  feeding  all  those  haying  less  than 
12  lbs.  of  honey  in  store.  It  is  better  to  asseriain  their  wants  by 
weighing  than  opening  the  hives,  preventing  thereby  the  conse* 
quent  coolmg  and  attempt  to  rob  by  other  bees.  The  only  hives  1 
haye  opened,  or  intend  to  until  summer,  are  seyeral  yery  far 
advanced  Syrians,  and  this  examination  took  place  early  in  February, 
Gold  as  the  present  spring  has  been,  it  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  January  is  a  safer  month  to  manipulate,  and  to  feed  if 
required,  than  later  on. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  those  youthful  bee-keepers 
who  manage  their  hives  on  the  brood-spreading  and  stimulating 
principle  according  to  the  printed  directions  in  their  guide.  In  a 
season  like  the  present  the  slightest  molestation  of  bees  is  yery 
detrimental  with  hives  in  a  normal  state  ;  when  otherwise  inspection 
should  never  be  delayed. 

The  state  of  my  apiary  at  the  present  is  as  follows  :  All  are 
in  full  sized  hiyes  which  admit  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
hiye  being  carried  on  without  interruption,  although  there  are 
60  lbs.  of  honey.     One  half  of  my  stocks  are  not  only  in  full 
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Bized  hiyes,  but  are  in  full  strength,  capable  of  carrying  in  from 
5  to  10  Ibe.  per  day  whenever  the  Gooseberries  are  in  flower,  which 
time  cannot  be  fai*  distant  if  the  average  of  years  is  taken.  It  is 
quite  common  for  bees  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  miles 
from  here  to  increase  in  weight  40  to  50  lbs.  in  a  week*s  time,  from 
the  Gooseberries  alone. 

Should  the  weather  be  favourable  during  April  when  the 
Gooseberries  are  in  bloom,  these  forward  stocks  wiU  carry  in  as  much 
honey  as  will  tide  them  over  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  be 
in  the  best  condition  for  storing  surplus  honey  from  the  White 
Clover.  If  they  miss  the  Gooseberries,  which  they  often  do,  then 
feeding  heavily  will  be  resorted  to,  and  may  turn  out  the  least  pro- 
fitable half  of  my  stock  on  that  account.  My  other  stocks,  composed 
wholly  of  nuclei  last  autumn,  are  advancing  steadily,  although  not 
so  rapidly  as  the  stronger  stocks,  but  will  not  suffer  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  latter  should  the  weather  be  unpropitious  during  April 
and  May.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  no  expense  necessary  in  feed- 
ing, they  will  be  forward  for  the  ingathering  in  June,  which  will 
make  them  the  most  profitable  portion  of  my  stocks. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  bees  should  be  manipulated 
or  have  a  different  position  during  the  spring  months  from  what 
they  had  during  winter,  and  yet  this  is  taught  daily.  The  hive 
that  if  properly  prepared  in  autumn  so  as  to  defend  the  bees  from 
the  rigours  of  an  larctic  winter,  and  having  a  young  and  fertile 
queen,  all  proving  successful,  require  no  other  attention  or  altera- 
tion, because  the  bees  will  begin  to  breed  at  their  own  time,  and 
continue  in  a  more  regular  and  continuous  manner  with  less 
loss  of  bees  than  when  brood  nests  are  contracted,  brood  spread, 
seals  of  honeycomb  broken,  or  stimulative  feeding  practised. — 
A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FERTILE  QUEENS. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit  I  read  the  truly 
scientific  article  by  T.  Bonner  Chambers,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  page  247.  His 
theories  at  once  placed  several  matters  I  could  hardly  previously 
explain  in  a  clear  light.  He  speaks  of  what  I  have  alwavs 
referred  to  as  "instinct,"  as  '*  habit "  or  "  custom,"  by  which  he 
leads  us  to  first  inquire  what  is  the  habit  or  custom  of  bees  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  and  thus  leads  us  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  theory. 

Two  distinct  theories  are  propounded.  First,  that  it  is  the  in- 
variable habit  of  custom  of  bees  when  they  lose  their  queen  to 
rear  a  successor  from  the  egg  or  hu'vse,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  not 
natural,  while  in  possession  of  such  egg  or  larvae,  to  receive  a  strange 
queen.  This  I  very  well  know,  though  I  never  conceived  it  as  a 
theorv,  nor  should  1  ever  have  been  able  to  put  it  in  such  dear  or 
terse  language  as  he  does.  For  years  I  have  tried  experiments,  intro- 
ducing queens  by  means  of  cages ;  and  though  it  has  been  asserted  that 
old  bees,  or  those  long  queenJess,  will  not  accept  a  strance  queen 
under  any  circumstances,  yet  when  offered  under  the  conditions  of 
my  law  she  is  invariably  accepted.  Strange  to  say,  if  instexd  of  being 
dropped  in  amongst  the  bees  she  is  caged  on  a  comb  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  b^es  are  old  or  have  long  been 
queenless,  she  will  be  at  once  balled  when  liberated  and  soon 
killed  if  not  released.  My  experiments  were  directed  to  find  out 
•why  this  was  so.  I  soon,  however,  found  (I  used  the  wire-mesh 
pipe-cover  cage)  that  when  I  caged  a  Syrian  queen  amongst  the 
old  black  native  bees  for  six  or  eight  days  that  one  or  more  queen 
cells  would  be  started,  though  no  queen  had  been  at  liberty  in  the 
hive,  nor  was  there  any  suspicion  or  possibility  of  any  being  in 
previous  to  the  queen  being  caged.  -Aiter  they  were  sealed  I 
removed  the  queen,  when  to  my  surprise  Syrian  queens  hatched 
from  them,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  egg  or  eggs  had 
been  dropped  by  the  queen  in  the  cage  and  carried  bjr  the  bees  to 
a  cell  to  he  developed.  Had  the  queen  laid  them  in  the  cells 
under  the  cage  the  bees  could  not  have  reached  them.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  it  was  <}uite  possible  for  them  to  procure  the  egg  within 
the  first  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  twenty-four  ;  and  to  be  sure  of 
finding  it  in  one  of  the  numerous  cells,  would  require  more 
patience  than  ever  Job  possessed.  These  queen  cells  have,  I 
believe,  been  seen  by  others,  but  have  always  been  treated  by 
them  as  the  produce  of  fertile  workers  ;  hence  these  were  dubbed 
the  "  bee-keeper's  pests,"  as  no  hive  could  be  re-queened  with  them 
in,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  found  fertile  workers 
to  make  any  difference.  It  will  be  seen  all  these  matters  are  made 
clear  by  the  "  Bonner  Chambers  "  theory. 


^'  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  **  has  several  times  spoken  of  his 
safety  cage,  which  fits  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  I  have  an  idea 
that  its  safety  depends  on  the  impossibility  of  any  egg  dropping 
out  of  the  bottom,  and  not,  as  supposed,  because  the  queen  is  safe 
from  angry  bees.  If  our  friena,  "A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper/' 
will  make  his  cage  bottom  of  double  wire  cloth,  pretty  coarse  so 
that  eggs  can  drop  through,  and  set  it  over  a  frame  space,  I  venture 
to  assert  its  safety  will  disappear.  You  see  in  his  plan,  as  stated  on 
pages  204-5,  the  bees  have  no  means  of  rearing  a  successor,  and  not 
having  been  able  to  get  an  egff  during  the  time  the  queen  is  caged 
they  are  exactly  in  the  condition  required  by  my  law  for  safe 
introduction. 

Mr.  Bonner  Chambers'  second  theory  is,  that  when  a  queen 
leaves  a  comb  before  she  has  deposited  an  egg  in  each  empty  cell, 
the  bees  either  think  she  is  faulty  or  lost,  and  so  begin  oonstructiiig 
queen  cells.  Whether  he  is  correct  in  this  or  not  the  future  will 
decide,  but  in  justice  I  must  say  this,  that  many  times  I  have  found 
queen  cells  that  I  could  not  account  for,  and  I  have  grown  so  used 
to  seeing  them  that  I  never  conclude  the  queen  is  lost  by  their 
presence.  Only  as  recently  as  Saturday,  March  24th  last,  I  found 
a  sealed  queen  cell  in  a  very  strong  stock  ;  the  reigning  queen  was 
laying,  and  seemed  all  right.  As  this  cell  excited  my  interest  very 
much  I  carefully  examined  it  and,  from  what  I  could  make  out,  the 
,  queen  previous  to  the  last  cold  spell  had  deposited  some  eggs  in  the 
comb,  and  from  some  cause  had  left  that  comb  for  another  one,  as 
the  sealed  brood  was  very  irregular.  Then  the  oold  coming  the 
bees  ha^  contracted  themselves  from  the  comb  ends,  and  being  no 
passage  through  the  combs,  which  have  1  square  foot  of  surface, 
they  might  have  been  practically  divided  and  so  thought  themselves 
queenless  ;  or  they  might  have  started  the  cell  soldy  because  the 
eggs  were  in  broken  order.  The  cell  in  question  had  only  just  been 
sealed,  as  the  queen  had  not  changed  from  a  larva  to  a  nymph.  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  investigate  this  most  important  matter  ; 
from  it  we  may  learn  w^hy  queens  are  so  often  superseded,  and  till 
it  is  firmly  setfied  bee-keepers  had  better  handle  their  brood  combs 
as  little  as  possible,  as  disturbing  the  queen  will  probably  result  in 
her  beinff  replaced  by  a  daught^.  I  am  sure  all  bee-keepers  are 
under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Bonner  Chambers  for  such  an  able 
article. — A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper. 
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\Vebb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden. — Catalogue  of  HoUyJiockf. 
Thomas  Painter,  Smallwood,  Stoke-on-Trent. — Catalogue  of  DahluL$, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


*^®  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "Tub 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
ayoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  ani  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Books  (^.  ir.). — Perhaps  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Brabant's  work  on  modern 
pruning,  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  might  be  useful  to  you.  It 
can  be  obtained,  if  in  print,  through  a  bookseller. 

Strawbernr  Plants  (^H.  P.  W.y — Possibly  the  plants  may  fruit  in 
the  autumn  if  they  have  proper  cultural  treatment,  and  the  variety  is 
Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  or  Garibaldi. 

IRTood  Ashes  and  Bones  (^G.  J.  jSI).— The  bones  are  some 
months  dissolving  in  wood  ashes,  the  time  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
bones  and  the  moisture  of  the  ashes.  The  smaller  the  bones  are  broken 
the  sooner  they  are  softened,  and  the  ashes  must  be  constantly  moist. 

FeaelieB  Setting  (iS^.  T.  C,^. — We  liave  received  the  sample,  which 
is  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  but  cannot  insert  your  letter  this  week. 
We  have  observed  that  persons  who  particularly  desire  their  letters  to 
appear  in  the  '*  next  issue  *'  are  the  latest  in  sending  them,  and  thus  de- 
feat their  object. 


April  li^  Mas.  ] 
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071  i2.  6^.)' — The  boiler  to  "which  you  refer  is  no  doubt 
good  when  coke  is  largely  or  exclusively  used  as  fuel,  but  if  coal  is  used 
alone,  or  mainly,  it  is  apt  to  "  cake  "  in  boilers  of  that  type,  steady  and 
regnilar  combustion  not  being  assured  except  by  freciuent  attention. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  rule. 


kwberries  (Temple), — ^We  suspect  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept 
fully  too  moist,  and  perhaps  the  days  were  dull  when  the  plants  were 
flowering.  The  air  snould  be  dry  enough  for  the  liberation  or  the  pollen, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the  hand  lightly  over  the  trusses,  or  rather 
draw  them  lightly  through  the  h^nd,  during  the  forenoon,  for  aiding  its 
dispersion. 

Scale  on  Fear  Trees  ( W.  S.). — The  spurs  are  seriously  infested 
with  the  oyster  scale,  Aspidiotus  ostreaeformis.  It  may  be  destroyed  by 
applying  methylated  spirits  well  rubbed  into  every  fissure  with  a  brush, 
also  by  petroleum,  but  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  from  the  buds.  If  you 
dissolve  4  ozs.  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling:  water,  stirring  well  in 
while  hot  a  quart  of  petroleum,  and  apply  this  with  a  brush,  it  will 
destroy  the  scale.  It  is  well  to  keep  stirring  the  mixture  as  the  application 
proceeds. 

Strawberries — ^VlDes  (^F.  C). — If  the  house  is  very  light  indeed 
the  StrawY>erries  would  succeed  cither  planted  out  or  vrith  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  moist  medium,  care  being  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  in 
the  le^st  dry  when  the  work  Is  done.  We  have  seen  heavy  crops  pro- 
duced with  the  j)ot8  plunged,  also  when  the  plants  have  been  turned 
out  of  them  into  good  soil.  Both  methods  are  adopted  where  Straw- 
berries are  grown  for  market  in  very  light  pits.  If  your  house  is  light 
enough,  the  plants,  if  good  and  well  managed,  will  produce  good  crops  of 
fmit.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  you  have  done  right  in  respect  to 
the  Vine  border.  Point  the  lime  lightly  in,  make  the  border  modei-ately 
firm,  give  a  dressing  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  and  mulch  to  prevent 
the  surface  drying  excessively,  this  causing  the  roots  to  go  doxvnwards, 
and  often  into  ungenial  soil.  The  condition  of  the  Vined  and  the  nature 
of  the  border  have  to  be  considered  in  the  application  of  manure.  If 
the  border  is  inside  the  house  examine  it,  not  on  the  surface  only,  and 
if  in  the  least  dry  apply  sufiScient  tepid  water  for  rendering  it  moist 
before  applying  manure  or  mulching. 

Consmapitfoii  of  rnel  (J,  II.  <SL).— Tlie  coal  consumed  in  your 
garden  during  the  past  year  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  very  large ; 
but  after  making  a  careful  comparison  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  another 
garden,-  where  economy  has  been  exercised  and  the  most  approved 
systems  of  heating  adopted,  the  quantity,  as  you  will  sec, does  not  seem 
to  be  excessive.  Coal,  however  good  it  may  be,  is  not  the  most  economi- 
cal fuel  that  can  be  used  for  garden  furnaces  ;  for,  however  well  the 
etoking  may  be  done,  there  is  a  great  loss  by  the  escape  of  unconsumed 
gases,  and  this  must  take  place  to  a  very  large  extent  at  night  after  the 
fires  are  banked.  According  to  various  cx{)erimeQts  this  loss,  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  burning  coal,  amounts  to  38  per  cent.,  therefore 
&2  tons  of  oven  coke  would  evolve  as  much  heat  as  100  tons  of  good 
average  coal.  Gas  coke  is  considered  12^  per  cent,  inferior  to  this ; 
therefore  74}  tons  would  be  equal  to  the  same  quantity  of  coal  (100 
tons).  This,  then,  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed in  your  garden.  The  257  tons  used  would  prove  little  if  any 
better  than  159  tons  of  oven  coke,  or  nearly  192  tons  of  gas  coke.  This 
appears  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  practical  experience.  In  the  garden  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  best  steam  nutts  were  used  foi  fuel 
during  the  years  1878  to  1882  inclusive,  and  the  average  cost  per  yeai* 
was  £189  58.  Id.  During  the  years  1883  to  1886  inclusive  the  average 
cost  for  gas  ooke  per  year  was  £113  Is.  3d.  The  average  quantity  con- 
sumed during  those  years  was  198  tons  9  cwts,  and  2  qrs.  The  highest 
year  was  £124  18s.  lOd. ;  quantity  consumed,  210  tons,  5  cwts.  Oqrs. 
The  lowest  year  was  £99  9s.  5d. ',  consumed,  183  tons  11  cwts.  0  qrs. 
If  we  take  the  highest  cost  of  the  previous  dates,  when  nutts  were 
used,  we  at  once  see  a  strikincc  difference — namely,  £212  Os.  5d.,  while 
the  lowest  was  £164 12s.  9d.  The  difference  is  great,  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  figures  given  above  have  foundation  in  fact.  There  was  no 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  heat  during  the  years  coke  was  consumed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  temperatures  on  the  whole  were  higher,  and  main- 
tained with  greater  certainty,  with3n  additional  house  heatc^d  to  a  stove 
temperature  during  that  period.  The  quantity  of  piping  heated  is  6500 
feet,  against  4780  in  your  case.  Three  boilers  in  each  case  were  used  ; 
but  in  the  one  we  have  taken  for  comparison  less  fuel  is  consumed  than 
is  the  case  with  you.  This  is  readily  accounted  for.  One  of  the  boilers, 
a  gold  medal,  heats  1500  feet  of  piping,  for  which  two  boilers — common 
saddles  with  brick  flues — were  formerly  employed.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  was  raised  5°  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  the 
boiler  now  in  use  does  its  work  with  fully  one-third  less  fuel.  The  other 
two  boilers  in  use  are  set  side  by  side,  and  work  separately  or  conjointly 
as  required.  They  are  said  to  be  capable  of  heating  20,000  feet  .>f  4-inch 
piping.  These  are  saddles,  with  ten  5-lnch  tubes  running  through 
each,  which  conflnes  all  the  heat  within  the  boilers  ;  in  fact,  the  smoke 
as  well  as  the  heat,  after  striking  the  back  of  the  boiler,  must  travel 
through  the  lower  flve  tubes  to  the  front,  and  again  through  the  top 
layer  before  an  escape  to  the  chimney  can  be  effected.  You  appear  to 
have  plenty  of  boiler  power — ^if  the  boilers  are  what  we  presume  them 
to  be — but  if  they  are  the  old  saddles  with  brick  flues  they  are  not  the 
most  economical  that  can  be  used,  and  their  power  is  deficient.  Too  few 
pipes  in  any  of  the  houses,  which  would  entail  overheating  to  keep  the 
desired  temperature,  is  the  reverse  of  economy.  But  without  doubt  the 
lower  temperature  to  which  you  are  subjected  during  winter  and  spring 
would  alone  account  for  greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  is  the  case  in 


the  garden  we  have  selected  for  comparison.     You  may  not  be  fully 
aware  how  the  external  temperature  affects  the  quantity  of  fuel  conr 
sumeci    To  give  an  example,  we  will   take  the  quarter  ending' March, 
1883,  and  the  consumption  amounted  to  71  tons  16  cwts.    Again,  the 
same  quarter  in  1886  the  consumption  was  only  1  ton  1  cwt.  less  ;  while 
only  41  tons  1  cwt.  was  consumed  during  the  same  quarter  of  1885  ;  and 
the  previous  year  was  correspondingly  low.    To  farther  show  the  effect 
of  the  external  temperature,  two  quarters  ending  December  may  be 
noted.    In  1884,  66  tons  odd  was  used,  while  in  1886  only  49  tons  odd. 
Your  boilers  appear  to  be  exceptionally  high  and  wide,  and  therefore 
we  conclude  they  are  not  the  common  saddle  boilers,  but  saddles  with  a 
number  of  tub<^  through  them,  and  in  addition  flues  at  the  sides  the 
same  as  is  necessary  in  setting  the  ohl  saddle  forms.    These  are  good 
boilers,  but  not  so  economical  as  boilers  in  which  all  the  heat  is  confined 
and  exhausted  before  it  can  make  any  escape. 

Wames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  specifs  of  plants,, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  fiorists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(tT".  H.  TF.). — The  plant  is  a  strong  form  of  Aloe  ciliaris.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  name  the  others  for  you,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  you 
sent  several  together,  and  well-developed  leaves  would  be  sufficient  with 
the  most  distinct. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN   MARKET.— ApbIL  Uth. 

Business  improving.    Prices  steadv.    Bomclnew  Grapes  to  liand,|bat  unsaleable 
against  good  samples  of  old  ones. 

PBTJIT. 


a.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples, }  sieve 2  6  to  4  6 

Nora  Sootia  and 

Canada  barrel  10  0  18  0 

Oobf,1001b8 4S  0  0  0 

Qrapes,  per  lb. 8  6  6  0 

TiWiousaOaae 10  0  16  0 


•.  i.  a.  d. 

Oranges,  per  100    ••    ••    9    0  to  S  • 

Peara«doaen SO  6  0 

Pine     Apples,    Bnglish, 

perlb. 0    0  0  0 

St.  Michael  Plnen,  each    8    0  6  0 

Strawberriee,  per  lb.     ..6    0  0  10 


ArMehokae,  doaan  ..  •• 
Asparagpi,  bundle..  .. 
Beans, Kldnej, peril*.  .. 
Beet,  Bed,  dosen  ••  »• 
Broccoli ,  bundle  . .  . . 
Bmesele  Sproato ,  \  elere 
Cabbage,  doien  ••  .. 
Oapaloumf ,  per  100  •  • 
Oarrots,  bunch  ..  .. 
OaoUflowers,  doaen 
CSelery,  bundle  ••  .. 
Oolewortf ,  doa.  bonohai 
OttouBiben,  each  •• 

Bndlve,  dosen 

Herop,  bunch 

Leeks, bnnoh  ••    •.    •• 


YEaETA.BLES. 

f.  d.       S.  d. 
1    0  to  S    0 

8    0  0    0 

10  0    0 

10  SO 

0    0  0    0 

3    6  6    0 

16  0    0 

16  SO 

0    6  0    0 

8    0  6    0 

16  9    0 

10  4    0 

0    4  0    7 

10  3    0 

OS  0    0 

0    8  0    4 


i.  d.        1.  d* 


•• 


•• 


Lettnoe,  dosen 
Mushrooms,  punnet     . . 
Mustard  and  Orase,  j^nnt. 

Onions,  buneh 

Parsley,  doien  bnnchee 
Parsnips,  dosen  ..  •• 
Potatoes,  per  cwt. . .  . . 
„  Kidney,  per  owt. 
Bhubart^  bundle  ••  •• 
Salsafy,  bundle 
Scononera,  bundle 
Seakale,  basket 
Shallots,  per  lb.  . 
Spinach,  bashel 
Tomatoes,  por  lb.  < 
Turnips,  buncdi 


0    9  to  1 
0    6       1 


•• 


0 
0 

s 

1 

4 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 


2 
8 

0 
0 
0 

6 

a 

0 
6 

8 
8 
6 
0 

4 


0 
0 
8 

0 

6 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

s 

1 

0 


PLANTS  IN  rOTS. 


e. 

Aralla  Sieboldi,  doaen  ..  6 
Arum  LlUes, doaen..  ..  9 
Arbor  vitsB  (golden)  doaen    6 

Axal8a,doaen S4 

GInefaria,  doaen  ..  ..  6 
QyolaoMn, doaen  ..  ..IS 
Dielytr^perdossn  ..  It 
Deutiia,  per  doaen  . .  6 
Draoma  terminaUa,  doa.  SO 
„  Tiridis,  doaen..  19 
Erioa,Tarioiie,  doaen  ••  9 
„  Tentrioosa  ..  ..18 
Enonymus,  in  Tar.,  doaen  6 
B vergzeena,  in  Tar.,  doaen  6 
YvoMt  in  Tarlety,  d9i«n  4 
Flcna  elastiea,  eaoAi  ••  1 
FoUace  Plants,  Tar..eaOh    8 


d.  a.  d. 
0tol9  0 
0  15  0 
9 

49 

10 

94 

18 
9 

60 

94 

18 

94 

18 

94 

18 
7 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Fndhaia*  doaen  ••  ••  .. 
Genista,  per  doaen 
Hyacinths,  doaen  ..  .. 
Hydrangea, doaen  .;  .. 
Lilies  Valley,  doaen 
lilinm  lansifoliam,  doa. 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doaen 

Myrtles,  doaen 

Nareias,  per  doaen 
Palma,  in  Tar.  ,each 
Felaxgoniums,  doaen 

„  acadat,doa. 

Pofnaettiat  doaen    ..    .. 
Solanumt  doaen      ••    .. 
Splrea  Japonloa,  doa. 
lolipa,  doaen  pole  ..    .. 


a.  d. 
0   0 


6 
6 
0 

18 
0 
9 
6 
8 
S 

IS 
6 
0 
9 
9 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a. 

to  0 

13 

10 

0 
94 

0 
19 
19 
10 
91 
18 

9 

0 
19 
16 

9 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 


6. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 


CUT  FLOWEBS. 


AlmllloiMfllbaacliM  .. 
Anenome    (Fnlgenfl),     9 

bunohes 
Ani^"'i>'^—  (French),  IS 

bunches 
Arum  LIUea,13  blooms  •  • 
Aaalea,  19  sprays  . .  . . 
BouTardiaa,  bnnoh .  •  • . 
Camellias,  19  Mooma  •  • 
Oamatlona,  19  Uoomi 


a.  d.      ad. 
8   0to6   0 

8    0       6    0 


„  Ifblooma 

CyelanieB,  19  Mooma 

DaflodUs,  Double,  19  boha 

H        Single,  19  beha 

Daiaiea,  19  bnnchea       • . 

Bplphyllum,  19  blooima .  • 

Bnoharla,  doaen     ••    •• 

Gardenias,  19  blooms    •• 

Hyaolntha,  Fianoh,    19 

bnnehea    .. 

lApagerla,  oolonred,  IS 

blooma  ..  ••    .. 

LOlom   lonfiflorum,   It 

blooms  •• • 

LOiee,  White,  19  bunchee 
Orange,  IS  banehes 


1 
4 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
9 
0 
4 
8 


6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


6 
6 
1 
1 
4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
4 
0 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


10       SO 
10       16 


ti 


6   0 

0   0 
0    0 


6  0 
0  0 
0    0 


I41j  of  the   Valley,   19 

epnya     ..    ••    ..    •• 
MHrgvezltee,  It  bnnehee 
Mignonette.  19  bnnohea 
Narelse,  white  (Freneh)  19 

bandies 

Nazciss,  Tarfoos,  19  boha 
Pelargoniums,  19  trusses 
„    scarlet,  19  trusses 
Frimroeea,  19  bunches   . . 
Primula  (single),  buneh.  • 

„    (double),  bunch  .. 
Boeee,  Bed,  19  blooma  .. 

„   (indoor),  doaen     .. 

„    Tea,  doaen      ..    .. 
red,  doaen  (French) 

„   yellow 

Snowdrops,  13  bunchee  . . 

Bplnoa,  buneh 

8tephanotls,19apraya  .. 
TropsBolum,  19  bnnehee 
Tuberoaee,  IS  blooms    . . 
Tulips,  doaen  blooma    . . 
Vloleta,  19  bonohea . .    . . 

„       (FMnch),  buneh 

„        (Parme),  buneh 

White  Lilac,  per  bunch . . 


a.  d.     a.  d. 

0  6  tol  t 

9  0      6  0 

8  0       6  0 


8 
8 
1 
0 
• 
0 
0 
9 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
0 
8 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
S 

s 


0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
4 
9 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
6 

1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

6 

4 
6 
8 
6 
8 
1 
9 
8 
S 
1 
1 
9 
8 
6 


0 

0 
6 
9 
6 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 


JOURNAL   OF  HORTICULTURE  AND   COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


ROOT  CROPS. 
Manoolds,  Kohl  Eabi,  Swedes,  and  WhiU  Tarnipi  are  the  coot 
<!rop«  which  ore  found  upon  most  farms,  aod  in  addition  to  them 
Carrota  and  Paranip*  are  occasionally  grown,  but  aa  the  two  latter 
«rop«  are  only  nwd  for  horaea  and  cowa  aa  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  dietary  they  need  not  be  taken  into  account  for  general 
purposei.  Potatoea,  too,  are  uudoubtedly  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
foraale  if  the  market  be  within  a  moderate  diatance  of  the  Una,  or 
where  apecial  facilitiea  for  apeedy  and  cheap  c%rriage  exiat,  and  on 
famu  where  there  is  a  aystematio  prooaee  of  cooking  food  for 
cattle  or  piga  Potatoea  are  very  useful,  bnt  they  ahould  never  be 
used  nnoooked,  as  our  correspoodents  occasionally  suggest. 

The  serious  failure  of  many  soch  cropa  from  drought  last  year 
will  probably  lead  to  some  curtailment  of  the  apace  generally 
allotted  them,  and  to  improved  culture.  This  certainly  will  be  a 
atep  in  the  right  direction,  for  we  hardly  need  contend  that  if  it  is 
worth  while  growing  roots  at  all  it  certainly  answera  to  afford 
them  the  higheet  posaible  cultiTation,  and  an  aero  of  really  fine 
TOota  is  much  moro  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  half  a  dozen 
acrea  of  atarveling  roots.  Repeatedly  hue  we  aeen  failures  with 
Mangolds  solely  owing  to  a  want  of  manure.  To  make  a  deep 
furrow  or  drill  along  which  a  very  little  farmyard  manure  is  aoat- 
terod— not  enough,  in  fact,  to  cover  the  bottom,  as  we  have  often 
seen— to  turn  back  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed,  is  very  poor  practice 
indeed.  The  aeedlinga  invariably  come  up  puny  and  weak,  and 
onder  the  moat  favourable  conditions  of  weather  the  crop  ia  a  poor 
one  ;  but  if  drought  seta  in  it  is  practically  a  failure.  Such  an- 
satisfactory  reeulte  are  ao  clearly  a  foregone  concliuion  that  it  is 
matter  for  wonder  how  anyone  can  allow  himself  to  make  anch  a, 
deliberate  bid  for  failure,  and  it  is  done  repeatedly.  Far  better 
would  it  be  to  leave  half  of  the  land  uncropped,  and  to  cultivate 
the  other  half  thoroughly. 

Excellent  cropa  of  Mangolds  may  be  grown  without  farmyard 
manure,  but  we  prefer  naing  it  in  combination  with  chemical 
manuro,  because,  ba  we  have  ao  frequently  explained,  it  ooataina  so 
much  moiatnre  that  once  established  in  it  the  yonnir  plants  aro 
practically  unaffected  by  drought.  With  the  rows  about  2  feet 
apirt  thirty  cartloads  of  muck  per  acre  spread  thickly  along  the 
furrows  is  not  too  much,  and  before  turning  back  the  aoil  over  the 
muck  apply  the  Norfolk  dressing  of  3  cwt.  of  common  salt  and 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  aoda  by  scattering  it  upon  the  mnck  and  soil. 
This  dressing  should  aufBce  to  produce  an  excellent  crop  of  roots, 
and  we  hardly  think  the  application  of  a  second  hundredweight  per 
acre  after  the  aingling  of  the  plants  desirable,  beoauae  the  effect  of 
this  aupplementai7  dressing  must  be  speculative  except  in  a  wet 
snmmer.  All  things  considered,  we  prefer  our  application  of 
manures  to  be  done  as  we  have  ehowu  before  the  sowing,  so  as  to 
have  the  soil  well  stored  with  fertility  for  the  pUnt,  and  we 
certainly  cannot  auppoee  there  is  any  risk  of  a  loss  of  nitrY)«en 
before  the  rooto  are  in  full  activity  in  the  soQ.  We  like  to  get 
this  out  of  hand,  and  the  singling  and  hoeing  done  as  far  as  ponible 
before  haymaking  b^ns.  Sown  now  the  plant  is  certain  to  be 
forward  enough  for  our  purpose,  but  land  that  is  foul  with  roota 
and  seeds  of  weeds  will  roquire  the  repeated  use  of  both  horse  and 
fcand  hoea.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  hand  hoes 
going  aa  soon  aa  weeds  are  visible,  for  we  have  seen  Charlock  so 
nmpant  among  Mangolds  that  it  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  hand. 

In  Swede  cnlture  we  prefer  the  Norfolk  cnatom  of  sowing 
Swedes  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  prepared  after  the  Mangold  I 
sowing  is  done.    Some  roots  mny  'an  spoilt  by  milde*,  just  as  some 


of  the  Mangolds  bolt  to  seed  from  early  sowing,  but  the  per-centage 
of  waste  from  such  blemiahes  will  be  small,  and  there  will  be  an 
ample  amount  of  compensation  in  the  superior  bulk  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop.  We  may  mention  by  the  way  that  the  bolting 
of  Mangolds  to  seed  may  arise  from  seed  saved  from  such  "  bolters," 
for  which  reason  we  prefer  having  onr  seed  from  a  reliable  aonrce, 
even  if  we  do  pay  a  little  more  for  it.  The  sowing  of  Swedes  as  a 
anccessional  crop  in  altamate  breadtha  with  White  Turnips  often 
answera  v^ry  well,  and  the  plan  has  the  additional  merit  of  a 
variety  of  wholesome  if  not  very  nutritions  food.  A  crop  of  late- 
aown  White  Turnips  is  always  nief  ul  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
the  lambs.  We  have  now  a  flook  of  ewes  and  lamfis  upon  ft  piece 
of  small  bat  very  sound  roots  altogether  preferable  to  large  tongh 
woully  roots. 

A  certiin  breadth  of  Kohl  Babi  ia  of  eipeoial  value  for  autnmn 
folding  of  Und  left  under  half -fallow.  We  saw  excellent  crops  of 
it  last  year  where  Swedes  were  practically  a  failure,  and  it  tDM.y  be 
regarded  aa  decidedly  a  more  certain  crop  than  Swedes.  It  roqnirea 
very  much  the  same  cultural  process  as  Mangolds,  and  the  same 
manure,  of  which  it  is  certainly  worthy. 

WORE  ON  THE  HOVE  FABH. 

April  has  bronght  with  It  the  much-deairad  change  of  weather,  and 
the  com  drills  have  been  kept  goioK  daily  (or  the  past  week,  and  the 
Barley  sowing  will  soon  be  over.  Atl  that  we  wanted  was  a  few  Inches 
of  the  sarface  dry  enoagh  tor  drilling  in  the  «e3d,  and  we  gave  ordeis 
that  no  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  with  dackfoot  harrows,  horse  hoes,  oc 
cnltlvators  should  be  done  before  the  sowing,  foe  every  day  is  preolons 
now,  and  tlie  seed  on  the  whole  has  been  sown  very  well,  aermination 
and  growth  will  follow  so  quicklj  that  we  mnst  be  on  the  alert  to  get 
as  forward  as  possible  with  all  work  on  the  land  before  the  hoes  are 
requiied  for  the  com.  The  Bxoelsior  drills  prove  of  espedal  service 
now,  sowing  the  com,  mannre  and  small  seeds  at  one  anduie  same  time. 
This  ii  oertalnl;  one  of  the  best  laboar-eavlng  appliances  we  have  tried. 


It  is  light,  yet  verr  strong,  and  to  simple  in  construction  that  we  hare 
really  had  no  difflcalty  in  getting  onr  horsemen  to  sadastand  and 
maniige  them  at  onc&  There  are  dial  plates  with  indications  by  which 
the  quantity  of  seed  and  mannre  sown  is  regulated  to  a  nicety,  and  this 
land  neasnrer  attached  to  the  drill  shows  the  number  of  amca  sown 
daily.  We  have  long  deplored  the  ooit  of  drilllDg  nnder  the  old  STStem, 
which  required  three  tiorses,  two  men,  and  a  bi^,  but  with  new  drill  one 
man  with  a  pair  of  hones  on  do  the  work  eipeditloasly,  and  to  onr 
entire  satisfaction.  At  first  the  horsemen  said  ther  should  not  be  able 
to  manage  those  ttra^ht  rows  with  It  upon  which  every  drillmso  fa 
East  Anglla  pHdea  himself  upon  dohig  just  a  little  better  than  anybody 
else,  but  we  at  once  said  the  necesnry  degree  of  skill  for  this  wouU 
soon  be  acquired,  and  at  flrst  we  should  be  content  tf  the  whole  of  each 
field  was  sown. 

We  are  sowing  Sainfoin  eatensively  this  spring,  some  of  the  seed 
being  home-SBTed,  and  other  seed  has  been  pnrohased  at  Sis.  per  sack  of 
4  bushels.  Bed  Clover  seed  has  fallen  wonderfully  in  price  since  the 
season  b^ran,  when  50s.  per  bushpl  conld  be  had  for  pure  bright  seed, 
w  30t.    This  seed,  with  Lucerne,  mixed  Orawes 


for 

bef , „ 

and  In  the  beat  poMlhle  condition  for  the  seed.    To  wait  and  have  t 
encounter  the  posaible  risk  through  drought  would  oertaiidy  be  wrong. 
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"TTTE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  season  for  forced  Strawberries, 
I V  and  K  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  of  aervioa  to  those 
in  need  of  advice.  Unfortunately  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
so  much  depending  opon  the  facilities  that  each  possesses  for  forcing. 
In  any  case  it  frequently  takes  two  or  three  Eeawns  to  diAcover 
which  varieties  Best  suit  the  place,  and  to  find  the  most  suitable 
positions  for  them.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  no  difBcuIty  is  ex- 
f)erienced  in  producing  ripe  fruit  by  the  middle  of  March,  or  when 
Strawberries  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  sixpence  each,  and  this 
'  -season  not  one  plant  id  fifty  has  failed  either  to  flower  strongly  or 
set  a  good  crop.  The  earliest  to  ripen  is  a  little  known  variety 
tre  have  ander  the  name  of  Princess  of  Prussia,  this  being  a  sore 
»nd  heavy  cropper  and  from  a  week  to  ten  days  in  advance  of 
Ticomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  better  in 
■point  of  colour  and  ftavour  and  a  better  traveller.  What  makes  the 
fruit  still  more  viLuaUe  is  the  fact  that  it  is  of  good  flavoar  gathered 
^lireot  from  plants  growing  in  a  temperature  and  atmosphere  suit- 
ing Pines,  Beans,  and  Stephanotis.  The  favourite  variety  with 
my  employers,  hnwevor,  is  Sir  Joseph  Paiton  ;  this  ripens  early 
in  April,  is  of  taking  appearance,  travels  well,  and  is  of  good 
flavour.  Preiident  for  a  succession  and  British  Queen  for  the  la'.o 
sapplies  complete  our  list. 

At  one  time  our  plants  wefe  started  on  the  shelves  in  the  early 
and  suoceMional  Peach  houses,  being  transferred  to  strong  heat  as 
soon  as  the  crops  were  set.  In  thess  positions,  where  they  natorslly 
require  abundance  of  water,  they  render  the  borders  nndemeath 
very  wet  and  sour,  and  we  have  now  hit  upon  a  better  system  in 
«vMy  way.  In  the  first  place  the  good  old  plan  (which  as  a  boy  I 
did  not  like)  is  adopted  of  cleaning  the  pota,  clearing  off  the 
Tnbbiah  and  snrface  soil,  and  after  the  sides  are  well  rammed  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  loamy  soil  is  given.  The  requisite  number,  or  say 
fifty  planta,  more  or  less  according  to  the  reqoirements  of  the 
-establishment  and  the  shelTes  to  be  filled,  are  plunged  in  a  gentle 
liotbedof  leaves  not  far  from  the  glassin  a  heated  pit.  There  they 
soon  form  fresh  foli^e,  and  the  roota  also  being  active  fine  trnsaes 
of  bloom  are  thrown  up.  Plants  are  thus  started  every  fort^ 
night,  and  where  it  can  be  practised  this  will  bi  found  a  sure,  easy, 
KoA  cleanly  method. 

Many  sncceed  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  fiul  to 
set  the  strongest  or  first  flowers,  and  it  is  no  nnnsnal  occurrence  for 
the  principal  portion  of  early  plants  to  be  useless.  The  latter  is 
most  to  be  regretted,  bnt  I  dislike  losing  the  first  strong  Bowers, 
M  these  only  are  followed  by  fine  fmite.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  set  every  flower  early  in  the  season  in  a  high  temperature  and  a 
moist  atmosphere,  if  only  the  precantion  is  taken  to  carefully 
fertilise  each  when  fnUy  expanded.  This  brinss  me  to  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  onr  sncoess  with  Strawberries. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  dispose  the  Strawberry 
flbelvee  as  near  a  pathway  as  possible,  there  being  no  better  position 
than  against  the  comparatively  low  back  walls  of  three-qnarter  span- 
roofed  forcing  houses,  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  suspended 
shelves  within  easy  distanoe  of  the  pathways,  as  well  as  front 
benches  over  the  front  hot-water  pipes  are  suitabls.  "We  rdy  <»i 
the  back  wall  shelves  principally,  the  plants  being  set  on  these  just 
as  they  are  opening  the  fifst  flowera.  There  they  are  easily  reached 
f(»  the  purpose  of  fertilising,  and  those  in  charge  have  no  excuse 

Nft  *08.— Vol,.  XVI.,  Tbibd  Skbibs 


for  neglecting  to  keep  the  n  well  eapplied  with  water.  For  effect- 
ing a  good  set  I  have  tried  syiinging,  tapping  the  trusses  when  dry, 
and  the  use  of  either  a  camel-hair  brneh,  a  piece  of  sponge,  or 
the  skin  side  of  cotton  wool,  and  prefer  the  sponge  to  any  of 
the  othoTs.  It  is  advisable  towards  midday  to  gently  sponge  each 
flower,  this  e&ectoally  lodging  the  pollen  on  the  numerous  tiny 
stigmas.  This  artificial  method  of  fertilising  may  not  be  neces- 
sary after  this  month,  nor  at  any  time  when  plenty  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  plants  in  full  flower,  but  I  hold  it  unwise  to  leave 
anything  to  chance,  and  never  mind  spending  a  little  time  in 
"  sponging  or  setting  "  Strawberry  flowers.  In  any  case  it  obviates 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  plants  in  an  airy  house  till  a  good  set 
is  effected. 

Strawberries  are  sure  fosterers  of  red  spider  and  other  pests  in 
a  less  degree,  hence  the  advisability  of  keeping  them  oat  of 
vineries  and  Peach  hooses  as  mach  as  possible.  It  b  better  to  be 
without  a  few  dishes  of  early  Strawberries  than  incur  the  risks  of 
spreading  red  spider  on  the  Tines  and  trees.  High  back  shelves, 
although  not  the  beat  places  for  Strawberriei,  are  necessarily  often 
utilised  for  their  culture  in  pots,  and  it  is  in  these  positions  wheio 
they  require  most  water  end  very  often  getthe  worst  attendance  in 
this  respect.  Troughs  that  hold  water  are  aometimes  recommended 
for  Strawberries,  but  although  this  may  save  the  watering  pot,  it 
has  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruits,  these 
being  nearly  as  soar  as  vinegar.  Mr.  Taylor  when  at  Longleat  used 
to  stand  all  the  pots  on  small  squares  of  turf,  and  into  this  the  roots 
soon  found  their  way.  Many  are  unable  to  procure  thin  turf 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Taylor's  undoubted 
snccesB  with  Strawberries  in  pots,  I  believe  a  good  bed  of  fresh 
moss  even  preferaUe  to  tnrf.  Onr  plants,  being  started  in  a  genial 
hotbed,  invariably  send  a  number  of  roota  through  the  drainage 
holes,and  in  order  to  preserve  these  we  adopted  the  p'an of  covering 
the  shelves  intended  for  their  reception  with  moea.  The  roots  taka 
readily  to  this,  and  I  believe  derive  some  support  from  the  moisture 
and  liquid  manure  that  it  holds.  Turves  will,  if  of  a  dayey  nature, 
become  sour,  but  not  so  the  moea,  nor  does  the  soil  become  dry  so 
quickly  aa  when  the  plants  are  set  on  bare  boarda. 

Whitever  plan  may  be  adopted  it  is  unwise  to  leave  many  fruits 
on  a  plant,  from  six  to  nine  on  each,  according  to  the  varieties, 
being  ample.  I'he  numerous  small  fruits  ought  to  be  removed 
early,  and  before  the  reserved  fruits  oommenoe  ripening  all  should 
be  neatly  propped  up  with  Birch  twigs.  This  greatly  improvea 
their  appearance,  saves  the  stems  from  being  bent  or  crippled,  and 
keeps  the  fruit  clear  of  the  soil  or  any  dirty  water  or  liquid 
manure  that  may  be  used.  Much  in  every  case  depends  upon  those 
in  charge  of  the  houses,  and  when  I  can  point  to  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  I  never  hesitate  to  give  the  foreman  full  credit  for  his  share 
in  the  work.  All  head  gardeners  well  know  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
have  a  man  nnder  them  who  never  negleota  the  Strawberries  and 
other  plants  in  pots.  The  Strawberries  ocoasionally  reqtiire  water 
twice  in  a  day,  liquid  manure  frequently,  and  syringing  daily. 
Neglect  of  these  details  becomes  only  too  apparent  when  the 
orops  are  swelling.— W.  Ioqulden. 

[Six  lai^  fmits  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry  accompanied 
this'commnnication,  four  of  which  were  extremely  handsome  and 
well  developed ;  the  other  two  were  slightly  deformed,  and  were 
sent  to  show  the  effects  of  imperfect  fertilisation.  Five  fmita 
weighed  about  4azs.] 


La9T  anmmer  being  an  exceptionally  dry  one  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  procnre  Strawberry  mnners  even  for  late  summer  plan- 
tations, while  securing  good  ones  for  pot  culture  and  forcing  was 
quite  ont  of  the  question,  as  none  was  produced  until  late  in 
August ;  at  least  that  was  my  experience  in  this  dry  chalky  so'i 
Wishing  to  overcome  the  difficulty  I  decided  to  push  on  my  plants 
that  had  been  forced  and  try  them  agun;  therefore,  in  tba 
beginning  of  Jane  all  the  best  of  them  had  the  soil  shaken  ont,  the 
No,  2064.— Vol.  LXXVIII.,  Old  Bekibs. 
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longest  roots  were  shortened,  and  the  plants  placed  at  once  into 
their  largest  pots,  using  two- thirds  loam  and  the  rest  decomposed 
manure.  They  were  potted  firmly,  and  afterwards  plunged  in 
coal  ashes  until  the  pots  weve  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  required 
more  room,  when  they  were  treated  in  the  usual  way  to  secure  good 
crowns  and  have  them  well  ripened  before  storing  away.  My 
object  in  writing  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  plants  have  more  than 
answered  my  expectations,  for  those  that  have  just  fruited  have 
borne  a  much  heavier  crop  than  I  could  have  had  from  maiden 
plants.  The  varieties  are  President,  James  Veitch,  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thnry.  I  send  a  fair  sample  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  each, 
also  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  as  it  set  on  the  plants  not  thinned.  If 
a  similar  difficulty  should  again  occur  in  procuring  runners  those 
forced  the  previous  season  may  with  proper  management  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  crop  a  second  season.  I  might  mention  that 
a  short  time  after  potting  the  plants  produced  some  flowers,  but 
these  were  carefully  picked  off. — Thomas  Record. 

[The  plant  sent  had  seventy  well  set  green  fruits  in  different 
stages  and  a  number  of  flowers  to  open.  The  ripe  fruits  were  very 
handsome,  and  amply  proved  the  success  of  the  practice  recom- 
mended.] 

CROTONS  AS  DECORATIVE  PLANTS- 

The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  set  about  the  increase  of  the 
stock  ana  the  preparation  of  the  plants  for  summer  and  autumn 
use  in  the  house,  as  at  those  times,  where  foliage  plants  are  appre- 
ciated, nothing  surpasses  Crotons  either  for  the  dinner  table  or  in 
the  decoration  of  rooms.    The  varieties  are  now  so  numerous  that 
no  difficulty  need   be  experienced  in  forming  a  good  collection. 
The  narrow-leaved  drooping  varieties  are  most  preferred,  but  some 
of  the  upright,  broad-leaved  sorts  are  equally  valuable  for  some 
positions.    The  brightest  coloured  varieties  are  much  the  best,  as 
green  or  dull-coloured  foliage  plants  can  always  be  had.    To  keep 
up  a  stock  of  serviceable  plants,  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the 
autumn,  using  2|-inch  pots,  in  which  the  plants  can  be  wintered  in 
the  stove,  choosing  a  position  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  not  be 
drawn  up  weakly  ;  nor  should  they  long  remain  dry  at  the  roots, 
or  a  loss  of  the  lower  leaves  will  take  place,  much  to  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  plants.    This  is  a  good  time  to  give  such  plants  their 
first  shift  from  the  cutting  pote  into  those  4  inches  in  diameter, 
using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  a  small  quantity  of 
leaves  partly  decayed,  a  dash  of  finely  around  bones,  some  char- 
coal, and  a  plentiful  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand.    Some  persons 
use  no  loam,  but  add  sphagnum  moss  instead.    To  my  mind  this 
compost  is  much  too  porous  ;  the  loam  adds  solidity  to  the  growth, 
and  the  foliage  is  retained  much  lon^r.    In  potting,  press  i^e  soil 
about  the  roots  firmly  ;  growth  then  is  more  sturdy,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  better  colour.    Replace  the  plants  on  the  shelf  close  to  the 
glass,  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  without  it  the 
foHage  will  not  colour  brightly.    Where  such  a  position  is  not 
available  a  capital  makeshift  can  be  adopted  by  drilling  three  holes 
in  a  triangular  form  into  an  ordinary  saucer  or  feeder,  just  below 
the  rim  ;  to  these  holes  pkce  three  wires,  the  length  to  be  guided 
by  the  height  of  the  plant.    Inside  the  saucer  place  another  one, 
but  smaller  ;  on  this  stand  the  plant,  suspending  the  whole  from  a 
nail  driven  into  the  rafters  of  the  roof.    Crotons  in  this  manner, 
particularly  the  drooping  varieties,  are  not  at  all  objectionable  in 
appearance,  while  the  position  for  their  welfare  is  one  of  the  best 
obtainable.    Short,  stout  shoots  taken  off  now,  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  of   sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  propagating  frame  over  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  quickly  form  roots  and  grow  into  useful  decora- 
tive plants  by  the  autumn  or  end  of  the  summer.    It  is  a  miitake 
to  overpot  Crotons  ;  it  is  much  better  to  use  a  substantial  kind  of 
compost,  giving  water  freely  to  the  roots,  varying  it  occasionally 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
A  lack  of  water  during  summer  quickly  renders  the  plants  shabby 
by  a  loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  discolouration  of  many  of  the 
others. 

To  obtain  plants  for  immediate  use,  well  clothed  with  foliage, 
the  process  known  as  "  ringing  "  must  be  employed,  which  is  done 
in  the  following  manner.  Any  plant  with  omy  one  stem  or  more, 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  and  lost  its  lower  leaves,  should 
have  a  ring  cut  around  the  stem  about  half  an  inch  wide,  removing 
the  bark  at  that  place  at  a  distance  of  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  from 
the  top.  Around  this  incision  wrap  some  moss,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  sand  ;  tie  the  moss  on  tightly,  and  keep  it  moist  by 
frequent  syringings  during  the  da3rtime.  Roots  will  quickly  form 
in  the  moss,  and  when  they  show  through  to  the  ou*>side  of  the 


moss  cut  off  the  shoots  and  place  them  into  pots  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  the  roots,  moss  and  aJl.  Place  the  plants  in  a  propa- 
gating case,  or  under  handlights,  excluding  air  until  new  roots  ar* 
formed  in  the  S(  il,  when  it  may  be  gradually  admitted  until  free- 
exposure  y(i\l  not  harm  them.  If  the  syringe  is  used  vigorously 
amongst  Crotons,  as  it  should  be,  mealy  bug  cannot  increase. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  for  decoration  in  a  SEsall 

state : — 

Drooping  varieties. ^TictnT&ivia,  men,  blotched  with  red  r 
Sinitzinianus,  golden  blotched  ;  nobilis,  red  ;  angustifolius  ani 
aureus,  both  belonging  to  the  golden  class  ;  Johannis,  lon^ 
leaves,  marked  with  yellow  ;  Warreni,  having  long  twisted  red 
leaves  ;  majefcticus  and  interrnptus,  two  older  rSl-leaved  sorts,  stiff 
useful  for  their  hardy  qualities.  Many  more  might  be  added,  bufc 
these  are  all  well-tried  varieties. 

Erect  varieties.-4ineen  Victoria,  Williamsi,  and  Hanburyanu* 
are  useful  varieties,  w^th  red  foliage  ;  while  the  best  yellow  Crotona 
are  Morti,  Hawkeri,  Disraeli,  and  vari^;atus. — S. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

ONIONS. 
Tripolis. — ^These  fre  usually  included  in  the  collections  of  vege- 
tables &own  in  June,  July,  and  frequently  to  thd  end  of  Auf^nst. 
They  are  iJso  the  best  to  enter  in  the  dasses  for  the  heaviest  Onions* 
The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  late  in  .August  or  the  first  week  in 
September,  on  good  weU  manured  ground,  and  in  drills  12  inche» 
apart.    If  a  few  are  wanted  extra  early  the  seed  may  be  sown  oo 
a  sheltered  sunny  border,  those  not  disturbed  at  the  thinning  out 
time  usually  being  the  first  to  bulb.    As  a  rule  an  open  piece  of 
ground  is  best,  or  it  may  be  near  where  the  Onion  beds  are  even- 
tually to  be  formed.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded  th^  ought  to  be 
lightly  thinned  in  the  autumn,  otherwise  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed.   The  ground  may  be  deeply  dnf  or  bastard  trenched  duriug- 
the  winter,  plenty  of  soUd  manure  being  mixed  with  every  spit, 
one  end  of  wis  to  be  devoted  to  the  Tripolis,  and  the  remainder  U> 
the  spring-sown  Onions.    As  early  in  the  year  as  the  state  of  the 
soil  permits   dress  witii   plenty  of  road  grit,  if  procurable,  and 
also  a  mixture  of  soot  and  common  salt— one  peck  of  the  latter  to 
three  of  soot — ^this  being  applied  in  moderation,  a  bushel  being 
sufficient  for  every  16  square  yards.    Fork  this  well  in  without 
disturbing  the  manure  underneath,  and  leave  the  ground  loose. 
As  early  in  March  as  it  is  possible  to  work  on  the  ground  without 
makinff  it  pasty,  transplant  the  Onions.    Do  not  drag  them  out  of 
the  sou,  but  prefer  rather  to  ease  them  up  with  a  fork  so  as  to 
save  as  many  roots  as  possible.    A  few  may  be  left  about  6  inches 
apart  in  the  seed  bed  to  mature,  and  the  strongest  of  those  lifted 
be  replanted.    Open  wide  fijat  driUs  12  inches  apart  and  2  inches 
deep,  arrange  the  plants  6  inches  apart,  spread  out  the  roots,  and 
cover  firmly  with  the  soil.    Some  of  the  plants  invariably  ran  to 
seed,  and  these  may  be  drawn  and  used  early,  those  left  on  the 
ffround  being  aU  the   better  for  the  extra  space  given.    White 
Naples  is  the  earliest  to   bulb,  and   can  be  had  good  in  June. 
Later  on  I  prefer  either  the  Giant  White  Madeira  or  Giant  White 
Tripoli.    Giant  Booca  is  the  heaviest,  and  may  be  shown  in  the 
single  classes,  but  is  not  so  telling  in  a  collection  as  the  fiat  white- 
skinned  varieties. 

Spring-soum  Onions. — ^I  have  already  described  a  good  method 
of  preparing  the  ground,  but  omitted  to  add  that,  provided  it  is  not 
done  too  soon,  it  cannot  be  made  too  firm  for  Onions  generally. 
Loose  deeply  cultivated  rich  ground  invariably  encourages  rank 

Sowth,  large,  late-maturing,  thick-necked  Onions  being  the  result, 
aking  the  ground  finn  prevents  this,  and  I  have  always  observed 
the  handsomest  bulbs  are  produced  on  the  ground  dressed  with  road 
grit.  The  finest  spring-so  «rn  Onions  are  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  early  in  February  in  pans  or  boxes  of  fine  soil,  setting  these 
in  heat  until  the  seeds  terminate.  The  seedlings  should  not 
be  shaded  in  any  way,  and  when  about  5  inches  high  the^  may 
be  gradually  hardened,  and  finally  planted  out  in  rows  12  inches 
&ps^  and  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Although  comparatively  small 
when  put  out,  they  will  yet  be  considerably  in  advance  of  any  raised 
in  the  open  ground,  and  will  maintain  the  lead  throughout.  Fine 
bulbs  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner  early  enough  for  the  August 
shows. 

Those  who  are  content  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  only  may  do 
so  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  permits.  If  a  good  seed  bed 
cannot  be  had,  nor  the  ground  trampled  during  the.  firat  week  in 
March,  wait  another  week  or  two  for  better  weather.  The  drills  to 
be  12  inches  apart  and  rather  shallow,  the  seed  being  sown  thinly, 
fixed  with  the  foot,  and  then  carefully  covered.  Keep  the  flat  hoe 
going  among  all  advancing  crops  of  Onions,  this  keeping  down  the 
weeds,  also  preventing  binding  of  the  soil,  followed  by  cracking  and 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.    Thin  the  plants  early,  leaving 
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them  5  inches  or  6  inches  aiMirt;.  Some  will  soon  take  the  lead,  and 
if  these  promise  to  balb  well  they  wil'  further  be  assisted  by  having 
the  ground  lightly  loosened  about  them,  and  then  treated  to  a 
Hprinkling  of  either  soot,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Only  a  very  little  should  be  given  at  a  time,  and 
that  in  dull  weather,  this  either  being  washed  in  by  the  rains  or  by 
water  applied  through  a  fine-rose  pot.  Show  bulbs  ought  to  need 
no  twisting  down  or  the  necks  to  hurry  bulbing,  but  if  wanted  early 
this  may  be  resorted  to  if  necessary.  In  hot  seasons  a  mulching  of 
old  tan,  leaf  soil,  oocoa-nut  fibre,  or  grass  from  the  mowing 
machine,  if  given  either  after  a  soaking  rain  or  a  good  watering,  will 
do  good.  The  less  artificial  watering  necessary  the  better  if  hand- 
some bulbs  are  looked  for. 

Banbury  Improved  is  a  good  type  of  White  Spanish  Onion  for 
spring  sowing,  Sandy  Prise,  Naseby  Mammoth,  and  Giant  Zittau 
also  being  good. — ^Exhibitor. 

TACSONIA  VAN  VOLXEMI. 

One  of  the  naost  beautiful  of  all  conservatory  climbers  is  this 
Tacsonia,  with  brilliant  crimson  flowers  on  long  thread-like  footstalks. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  any  light  sandv  soil,  covered 
with  some  of  the  same  compost,  placed  in  heat,  and  watered.  If 
the  seed  is  good  the  young  plants  will  appear  within  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  They  should,  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  be  placed  singlv  into  S-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  fibry  loan^  and  one  of  leaf  mould,  witfc  a  sprinkling  of  sharp 
-sand,  returned  to  heat,  watered,  and  shaded  from  sunshine  until  the 
Toots  have  taken  to  the  soil.  Shift  the  plants  into  6-inch  pots 
liefore  the  roots  become  matted,  and  grow  them  until  about  3  or 
4  feet  high,  when  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  well-drained 
V)rder,  training  to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The 
best  compost  is  formed  of  three  parts  fibry  loam  and  one  of  peat, 
w^ith  &^od  sprinkling  of  sand.  Train  the  shoots  underneath  the 
Toof .  When  well  established  thin  them,  but  do  not  stop  the  shoots. 
— W.  &  W. 


IMPROVING  OLD  VINES. 

Practice  under  difficulties  is  often  useful,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  relate  particulars  of  some  Vines  taken  in  hand  last 
««a8on  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  The  house  containing 
them  is  old  fashioned.  There  is  no  lack  of  rafter,  and  the  size 
of  the  panes  of  gbiss  would  disgust  every  cultivator  of  orchard 
lK)use  trees.  The  border  is  outside,  and  the  roots  are  not  very  near 
the  surface,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  as  the  border  is  not 
'sedden  or  poor.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  rods  being 
^trained  to  wires  in  the  usual  manner,  and  there  is  ample  ventilation. 

The  Tines  had  several  rods  each,  some  only  a  foot  apart ;  some 
were  old,  others  young,  all  spur-pruned,  and  produce  few  and  poor 
•Orapes.  The  Vines  had  been  started  with  the  New  Year  (1887), 
the  rods  being  brought  down  horizontally  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  buds  were  breaking  very  irregumrly.  The  border 
liad  the  scantiest  covering  of  protective  material,  which  did  not 
•extend  up  to  the  hoase  so  as  to  cover  the  stems.  The  rods  were  tied 
in  position,  for  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  depressing  rods 
^with  canes  it  is  another  affair\  and  they  were  as  I  thought  very 
vxuch  too  close.  There  were  the  old  rods,  one  to  each  rafter,  and 
between  those  others  of  varied  age,  making  the  distance  between  a 
Toot  and  18  inches.  The  whole  had  been  spur-pruned.  I  decided 
to  take  out  fully  half  the  rods.  Grapes,  however,  being  a  considera- 
'tion  I  was  constrained  to  reserve  the  marked  ones  until  the  fruit 
appeared,  as  those  shoots  that  showed  fruit  could  be  retained  and 
the  other  rubbed  off.  I  determined  to  keep  the  best  of  the  rods, 
«ne  to  each  rafter,  which  are  about  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  to  cut 
away  all  the  others,  which  were  the  youngest  rods,  as  they  were 
badly  furnished  with  spurs.  The  Vines  hiul  been  kept  to  one  rod 
for  many  years,  then  canes  had  been  run  up  to  get  better  or  more 
Orapes,  or  with  a  view  to  displacing  the  old  rods,  but  how  all  came 
to  be  retained  is  left  to  the  imagination*  There  they  were  in 
Tebruary,  1887. 

Out  came  the  doomed  rods  in  due  season  after  they  had  finished 
"the  few  Grapes,  and  the  canes  taken  up  were  remarkable  for  weak- 
ness and  lei4^h,  but  though  straw-like,  there  was  an  increase  of 
strength  as  they  advanced  from  the  origin,  and  were  short- jomted 
tiud  ripened  well.  The  Grapes,  too,  finished  satisfactorily.  In 
autumn  there  were  old  rods,  and  young  canes  of  6,  12,  and  20  feet 
length.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  that  the  border  had  a  good  dress- 
ing of  lime  in  the  autumn.  About  two  bushels  unslaked  was  applied 
in  little  heaps  on  the  border,  slaked  by  sprinkling  with  water,  spread 
over  the  border  hot,  and  pointed  in  at  once.  Before  frost  the 
Iwrder  was  covered  with  litter,  adding  about  18  inches  thickness  of 
leaves,  with  some  long  litter  over  to  keep  the  leaves  in  place  when 
the  Vinef  were  started  with  the  new  year.    Lime  is  of  no  use,  say 


some  persons,  and  even  Mr.  S.  Castle  has  doubts  of  the  value  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  lime  is  present  in  most 
plants.  Is  the  lime  of  no  use  when  the  roots  come  into  the  feeding 
ground  it  has  prepared  for  them  ? 

Now  for  the  Vines.  No  1,  Black  Hamburgh.  As  the  old  rods 
were  so  puny  in  the  shoots  produced  they  were  aJl  cut  away,  and  a 
cane  taken  up,  which  at  first  was  no  thicker  than  a  quill,  but  gained 
strength  as  it  advanced,  the  laterals  assisting  until  it  had  a  length  of 
20  feet  and  a  thickness  approaching  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  was 
cut  back  to  6  feet,  and  had  ten  bunches  of  Grapes.  No.  2,  Black 
Hamburgh.  Old  rod  left,  spur-pruned — Lt.,  to  two  buds,  no 
Grapes  ;  cane  very  weak,  cut  hard  back,  no  Grapes.  No.  3,  Black 
Hamburgh.  Old  rod  retained,  spur-pruned  (m  part),  no  fruit ; 
pruned  four  to  six  buds  (part)»  no  fruit,  (ine  very  weak,  cut 
bard  back  ;  no  fruit. 

No.  4,  Grafted  Vine.  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  old  rod  reserved 
of  the  variety  Alicante,  ten  spurs  or  their  shoots  pruned  to  two 
buds,  showing  five  bunches,  all  other  spur-shoots  pruned  to  four  to 
six  eyes,  giving  eight  bunches  of  fruit.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
cane  was  pruned  to  7  feet,  and  is  carrying  nine  bunches  of  Grapes. 

No.  5,  Grafted  Vine.  Black  Ebimburgh  stock.  Old  rod  re- 
tained of  Mrs.  Pince  which,  when  spur-pruned,  gave  no  fruit* 
Cane  of  Mrs.  Pince,  pruned  to  4  feet  6  inches,  showed  six  bunches. 
A  Black  Hamburgh  cane  pruned  to  6  feet  furnished  eight 
bunches,  and  another  Hamburgh  cane  pruned  to  2  feet  afford 
two  bunches.  ^ 

No.  6,  Grafted  Vine.  Black  Hamburgh  stock.  Old  rod  Mrs. 
Pince,  spur-shoots  pruned  to  two  buds  ;  no  fruit ;  whilst  those 
spur-shoots  pruned  to  four  to  fdx  buds  present  four  bunches  of 
Grapes.  This  Vine  has  the  run  of  two  rafters — t.e.,  double  space, 
hence  another  old  rod  of  Mrs.  Pince  was  partly  spur-pruned  ;  no 
fruit ;  those  pruned  four  to  six  buds  have  three  bunches.  Mr.*. 
Pince  cane,  pruned  to  4  feet  6  inches,  had  four  bunches.  A  cane 
of  Mrs.  Pince,  pruned  to  2  feet  6  inches,  has  three  bunches.  A 
Black  Hamburgh  cane  pruned  to  2  feet  6  inches  carries  three 
bunches. 

No.  7,  Black  Hambm^h.  Old  rod  pruned  to  two  buds  fruit- 
less ;  pruned  to  four  to  six  buds,  three  shows  of  fruit,  which  have 
twisted  and  curled  into  anything  but  Grapes.  This  Vine  had  no 
cane  taken  up  in  1887.  No.  8,  Young  Vine.  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  old  Vine  collapsed,  and  the  voung[  one  does  not  count,  as  it  is 
only  just  planted,  but  the  one  shoot  intended  for  the  cane  shows 
fruit. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  treatment  of  the  Vines  is 
the  usual  one,  but  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  spouts  were 
so  arranged  as  to  throw  all  the  water  from  the  roof  on  the  border, 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  has  been  rectified.  Perhaps  I  ought 
also  to  state  that  so  bad  was  the  border  considered  that  a  new  one 
had  been  made  for  the  young  Vines  in  an  adjoining  vinery,  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  might  as  well  have  been  left  alone,  as  the  roots 
may  be  3  feet  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  Vines  are  fairly 
vigorous,  and  wiU  no  doubt  push  roots  freely  from  the  collar  into 
the  surface  we  have  prepared  for  them  with  the  lime  and  the 
protective  mulching. 

I  shall  only  draw  a  few  inferences.  1,  The  Grapes  are  all  borne 
on  the  canes  or  semi-canes.  2,  Where  the  parts  were  many,  as  in 
case  of  the  old  rods,  there  is  no  fruit  of  value.  3,  The  want  of 
fruit  was  the  consequence  of  weikness,  due  to  overcropping  and 
overcrowding.  4,  The  weakness  and  sterility  are  most  decided  in 
the  Black  Hamburgh.  5,  Alicante  and  Mrs.  Pince  being  strong 
growers  and  gross  feeders,  are  most  fruitful ;  in  fact  much  easier 
of  cultivation  thair  thin-skinned  Grapes.  The  Vioes  are  making 
canes  double  the  vigour  of  those  of  last  year  ;  indeed  it  is  a  question 
of  roots,  for  the  Vines  are  throwing  out  aerial  roots,  as  they  always 
do  when  the  roots  are  not  affording  sufficient  support.  It  is  also 
worth  note  that  the  roots  so  excited  are  able  to  attack  inorganic 
substances,  thereby  suppljring  its  needs  in  that  respect  for  the  per- 
fecting of  its  stones ;  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Vines 
otherwise  acquiring  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  lime. — G.  Abbey. 


AMARYLLISES  (HIPPEASTBUMS)  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  annual  display  of  these  choice  hothouse  flowers  referred  to  on 
page  299,  marks  the  rapid  progress  made  in  their  improvement  daring 
the  last  decade.  Seedlings  have  been  raised  at  Chrlsea  and  elsewhere  years 
before  this  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best  work  performed  by  the  celebrated 
Dean  of  Manchester  (the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert)  was  the' 
raising  of  cross- bred  Hippeastmms.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice 
that  one  of  the  earliest  of  Dean  Herbert's  seedling,  Johnsoni  or  regio- 
vittatnm,  is  yet,  or  was  quite  recently,  in  cultivation.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  was  not  the  first  hybrid  raised  in  England,  first  by  a 
watchmaker  of  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  named  Johnson,  in  1799,  and  also 
by  Herbert  himself  at  Mitcham  in  1811,  and  a^ain  at  Highclere  later. 
It  was  raised  by  crossing  H.  regime  with  the  pollen  of  H.  vittatum,  and 
Herbert's  method  of  naming  these  hybrids  was  to  link  the  two  names 
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together.  Thos  H.  ragio-vittatam  waA  Berberies  name  for  this  early 
cross.  Others  namid  by  him  were  aalico-vittatnm,  Goweni-vittatam, 
striatilolio-vittatum,  Griffini-JohDsoni,  soUDdrsefloro-Johnsoni,  &c.»  to 
the  Dumber  of  a  score  or  more  of  these  hybrids.  Herbert's  work  was  con- 
tinued in  difPerent  gardens  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  liis  death  a  large  collection  of  choice  seeidlings  was  left  by  him. 
A  list  of  the  principal  varieties  and  species  grown  to  hybridise  from  was 
giyen  by  a  Mr.  Carton  (who  served  as  gardener  to  him  and  also  to  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Florist," 
page  239.  They  were  Hippeastrum  reginae,  H.  equestre,  H.  solandrss- 
florum,  H.  striatum,  H.  miniatum,  H.  rutilum,  H.  f  ulgldum,  H.  vittatum 
superbum,  H.  crocatnm,  H.  psittacinum,  H.  calyptratum,  H.  stylosum, 
H.«triatifolium,  H.  pulverulentum,  and  H.  aolionm  platypetalnm.  Mr. 
Carton,  after  the  death  of  Herbert,  took  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  and  writing  in  1848  he  stated  that 
most  of  Herbert's  beautiful  hybrids  were  lost  They  were  not  all  lost, 
as  I  cultivated  some  of  them  years  ago,  but  they  had  to  be  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  fine  forms  raiserl  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  or  imported 
by  them  from  the  Continent.  The  vigorous  constitution  of  the  varieties 
named  there  is  doubtless  owing  to  such  fine  varieties  as  Empress  of 
India,  while  the  infusion  of  the  handsome  species  H.  Leopold!  has  given 
f  ^rm  to  the  flowers.  The  best  varieties  of  H.  pardmum  were  also  used 
with  good  effects  On  looking  over  the  collection  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
struck  with  the  decided  improvement  made  this  year  in  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of  the  flowers.  For  size,  combined  with  form  and  rich  colour, 
Chevalier  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  anything  yet  raised ;  the  flowers 
are  scarlet,  with  a  greenish  star,  the  petals  4  inches  across,  and  9  inches 
across  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  Firebrand  is  very  distinct  in 
character  from  any  other.  Its  parents  might  be  Dr.  Masters  and  Acker- 
manni  pulcherrima,  but  it  is  superior  to  either  of  those  In  colour,  which 
is  a  rich  crimson,  with  dark  maroon  crimson  at  the  base  j  good  form. 
Acquisition  is  of  a  different  type,  light  scarlet,  mottled  white,  creamy 
bands,  large  flowers,  of  good  form. 

A  score  more  besides  these  might  be  namwl  and  described,  all  of  the 
very  best  quality.  The  strain  has  been  so  much  improved  that  the  pro- 
duction of  high- class  seedlings  is  the  rule,  and  ordinary  forms  the 
ezoeption.  Seasonable  influence  is  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  pUnts.  It  has  been  uphill  work  this  year  to  bring 
them  up  to  anything  like  the  psual  vigour,  and  the  plants  under  the 
inffuence  of  London  smoke  must  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  season  more 
than  those  in  the  country.  Of  course  as  daylight  increases  the  effects 
of  this  abnormal  season  will  wear  off,  and  any  loss  of  strength  sus- 
tained in  the  past  will  be  made  good  in  the  bright  days  to  come.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  some  parts  of  England  the  Amaryllis  can  be 
grown  well  as  a  hardy  border  plant.  Probably  some  of  the  South 
African  species,  or  varieties  raised  from  them,  might  succeed  out  of 
doors,  but  the  best  garden  varieties  have  become  inter-crossed  with  the 
tropical  species  from  South  America,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  do  any  good  even  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  We  have  been  verv 
successful  with  the  culture  of  the  tropical  species,  both  with  the  namecl 
varieties  and  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seeds.  For  I  never  could 
settle  down  quietly  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other  people's  labour,  but  have 
always  found  a  great  r  fund  of  real  enjoyment  in  anticipating  the 
flowering  of  seedlings.  It  is  now  the  time  to  hybridise  them,  and  those 
intending  to  raise  seedlings  will  not  find  the  work  very  difficult  The 
organs  of  reproduction  are  very  prominent,  but  to  make  sure  that  the 
variety  from  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  saved  is  not  self-fertilised,  the 
anthers  should  be  removed  before  the  flowers  open,  and  two  days  after 
the  flower  opens  the  stigma  spreads  out  into  three  divisions,  and  to  the 
inner  pait  of  these  the  pollen  must  be  applied.  It,  of  course,  requires 
some  judgment  and  taste  to  select  both  the  seed  and  pollen  bearers. 
The  seed  bearer  should  possess  a  vigorous  habit  of  plant  combined  with 
good  form  and  quality  in  the  flowers.  The  pollen  bearer  ought  also  to 
be  of  good  quality  and  be  possessed  of  clear  and  decided  colours. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  grow  the  Amaryllis  should  bcHpin  with  the 
best  varieties,  especially  if  they  intend  to  raise  seedlings.  It  would  be 
useless  to  start  with  what  were  considered  the  best  five  years  ago, 
as  the  improvement  in  all  respects  has  been  much  greater  in  that  time 
than  in  the  years  preceding.  We  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
in  July  or  August.  The  young  plants  are  quickly  above  ground,  and 
form  small  bulbs  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  resting  period  at  all  the  first  winter.  The  leaves  remain  quite  green, 
and  the  plants  themselves  increase  in  size  all  the  winter.  Do  not 
water  them  much,  just  enough  to  prevent  the  soil  being  dried.  With 
good  culture  some  of  these  small  plants  will  produce  flowering  bulbs 
the  following  season,  but  the  largest  portion  will  not  flower  until  they 
have  made  two  seasons'  growth.  They  do  best  placed  in  bottom  heat 
and  treated  to  a  hothouse  temperature. 

The  flowering  plants  have  their  season  of  growth  after  the  flowers 
fade.  The  rapid  production  of  leaf  and  flower  from  the  bulbs  seems  to 
exhaust  them  so  much  that  they  shrink  into  much  smaller  proportions 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  a  season  of  growth  from  April  to  the  end  of 
August  is  required  to  plump  them  again.  During  that  period  the  pro- 
cess of  development  is  very  rapid,  and  any  check  to  the  growth  would 
not  be  recovered  from.  The  probable  cause  of  an  arrest  of  growth  would 
be  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  by  an  attempt  to  "dry  them  off"  before 
their  time.  An  attack  of  thrips  or  retl  spider  might  also  do  so.  Both 
these  pests  are  troublesome  in  hot  weather.  Syringing  under  the  leaves 
will  keep  off  red  spider,  and  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  will  anni- 
hilate the  thrips.  In  September  but  little  water  is  required:  in 
October  and  the  next  two  months  none  at  all. 


I  repot  the  bulbs  in  the  first  week  of  January.  The  potting  soil 
should  be  moderately  moist  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat^ 
but  do  not  water  them  at  the  roots  for  a  month  at  least.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  for  that  time  need  not  be  more  than  45^  to  56°  at 
night,  with  a  slight  rise  by  day.  The  bottom  heat  of  about  80°  brings 
them  on  gently,  and  the  temperature  seems  to  be  what  they  like,  for  we- 
have  generally  by  the  middle  of  March  a  mass  of  flower  spikes  crowded^ 
together,  in  many  instances  throe  from  one  plant.  I  have  had  seventeen- 
flowers  from  one  bulb.  Two-year-old  bulbs  will  give  two  spikes,  with» 
six  to  nine  flowers.  When  the  plants  have  once  made  good  giowtl^ 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  it  is  a  grave  error  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  back  for  an  exhibition  or 
anything  else,  it  gives  them  a  check  which  they  do  not  lik&  It  is  alscv 
very  easy  to  injure  them  with  water  applied  either  too  freely  to  the^ 
roots  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

An  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house  will  frequently* 
engender  decay  in  the  sub^Auoe  of  the  bulbs  above  ground,  while  the- 
same  proc««s  goes  on  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  from  too  much  applied  t6^ 
the  soil.   It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-dryness.— J.  liouoLAS.. 


YoiTB  note  on  the  Amaryllises  at  Messrs.  Veitch*s  prompts  me  to  aay^ 
a  few  words  on  the  method  we  adopt  with  our  plants.    In  few  private? 
places  can  a  house  be  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  to  attain  succe»  much 
contriving  is  required.    We  have  a  good  number  of  bulbs,  but,  unfortu*- 
nately,  the  variety  is  but  small ;  however,  for  decoration  we  find  the  plants 
useful,  also  the  flowers  when*cut.    About  the  middle  of  January  the- 
bulbs  aro  potted,  shaking  off  most  of  the  old  soil  without  daonging  the- 
roots,  placing  them  in  various  sized  pots,  avoiding  large  shifts,  6-inclk 
pots  being  the  largest  used.    The  pots  aro  well  drained,  using  a  compost 
of  loam,  a  small  portion  of  peat,  tne  loam  being  of  a  heavy  character,  a. 
small  quantity  of  finely  ground  bones,  some  charcoal  and  sand.    The* 
pots  are  stood  upon  slates  over  the  evaporating  troughs  and  pipes  in  the- 
Melon  house,  where  they  have  a  brisk  bottom  heat   Ko  water  iis  given 
until  the  roots  commence  growing,  except  an  occasional  syringing  p 
afterwards  water  is  supplied  freely,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure  i» 
given.    Towards  the  end  of  March  the  flower  spikes  appear.  As  soon  as 
.the  flowers  expand  the  plants  are  removed  to  cooler  quarters,  a  vinerr 
kept  at  about  55^  by  night,  and  5^  more  during  the  day.    The  plants^ 
stay  there  a  few  days  until  hardened,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the*, 
conservatory  as  required. 

After  flowering  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  itt 
a  vinery  where  the  moist  heat  required  for  the  Vines  favoors  the  growth 
of  the  Amaryllises.  When  growth  is  completed  the  plants  have  a  similar 
position  in  a  Peach  house  where  the  temperature  is  some  degrees  lowet 
than  the  vinery.  The  shelf  on  which  Uie  plants  stand  being  suspended 
under  the  back  lights  of  the  house,  which  is  a  three-quarter  span, 
they  do  not  require  shading,  but  have  abundance  of  Kght  and  air; 
Water  is  gradually  withheld  to  ripen  the  bulbs  thonxigfaly,.  bat  we: 
never  dry  them  so  severely  as  to  lose  the  foliage,  as  we  find  that^  and 
keeping  the  soil  too  wet  during  tho  winter  months,  result  in  a  loss  of 
many  of  the  thick  fleshy  roots. — ^B. 


CAMELLLiS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  Camellia  is  not  common  as  an  outdoor  shrub.    It  is  a  favoorite: 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  in  the  rare  instances  when  it  is 
found  in  the  open  it  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity.    This  ist 
particularly  the  case  where  they  have  been  planted  in  suitable  positions 
and  treated  so  that  they  have  developed  into  fine  bushes.    Here  we  have 
some  Camellia  bushes  on  the  lawns  12  feet  high  and  as  mudi  in» 
diameter.    We  make  no  attempt  at  sheltering  them  in  winter;  they 
have  withstood   many  scTcre   frosts,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
certainly  look  as  healthy  and  well   as   other   much  more  common 
shrubs.    At  Singleton  in  this  county  some  huge  bushes  may  be  sren,. 
and  when  I  saw  them  the  other    day  they  were  about  to  afford  a 
wonderful  display.    Ours  are  later,  but  they,  too,  will  soon  be  fine. 
Although  the  rain  sometimes  blemishes  the  blooms  this  is  no  charge: 
against    them,   as   all   open-air  flowers   are  liable    to   suffer  in   the- 
same  way.    When  not  in  flower,  but  only  displaying  their  glossy  gieeife 
leaves,  they  are  as  ornamental  as  any  other  groen-Jeaved  shrub,,  and  I 
am  sure  if  Camellias  were  generally  planted  in  the  open  air  they  would 
afford  their  owners  much  satisfaction.    To  those  with  "  no  glass  "  they 
would  prove  highly  valuable  and  interesting,  as  they  would  alway» 
be  able  to  cut  flowers   in   the   open   air  in   April  and   May.    As  a 
rule  we  secure  our  Camellia  blooms  from  the  open-air  trees  for  the 
Church  decoration  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  they  are  amongst  the  most 
attractive  flowers  that  can  be  gathered  at  that  season.    To  some  it  may 
appear  odd  that  they  should   bloom   before    Hhododendrons  in  the 
open,  but  such  is  the  case,  as  although  a  few  Rhododendrons  may  be  in 
flower  by  the  first  week  in  April  most  of  them  are  not  out  nntU  after 
the  Camellias.    One  reason  why  the  latter  do  not  succeed  in  the  open  is- 
this.    As  a  rule  healthy  young  plants  are  never  turned  out,  but  old 
plants  which  have  failed  to  do  well  under  glass,  are  planted  in  the  opea 
under  the  impression  that  anything  is  good  enongh  to  turn  out    But  I 
may  say  once  for  all  that  such  plants  are  a^Iutely  unsuitable  for 
planting  out.    If  strong  clean  healthy  plants  are  transferred  to  the  opeiV 
they  will  probably  prow  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  kept  under  glass, 
and  soon  form  as  fine  plants  as  they  would  have  become  in  pots.    The 
seci  e :  of  success  is  a  good  beginning^  and  about  the  end  of  April  or 
err  y  in  May  is  a  good  time  to  plant.    The  soil  most  be  as  good,  and 
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thej  should  ba  as  well  and  carefnlly  planted  as  if  being  grown  nndet 
glMa.— J.  Mnra,  Margam. 

[A  wonderfnl  apecimen  of  tie  old  double  CumelUa  is  plaated  out  in 
Bajon  Schroder's  ^jden,  The  Dell,  Egham,  It  in  15  feet  high,  30  feet 
in  diameter  from  tip  to  tip  ot  the  branches,  and  must  be  of  great  age. 
«otection  is  aflordect  jn  the  winter  by  a  kind  of  frame.] 


0BCHID3  AT  WILTON  HOUSE  EOtTrHAMPTON, 
DuRiNO  the  lut  few  years  the  onltiTation  ot  Orchids  has  been 
.lai^ely  extended  in  the  gardeoH  attached  to  Wilton  House,  the 
TMidence  of  J  Bnohan,  Esq  ,  who  is  a  thorongh  enthusiast  with 
^hesa  plants  The  collection  consists  of  4000  planta.  all  in  capital 
condition,  reflecting  mneb  credit  on  Mr.  T.  Osboma  the  gardener 
in  charge.  The  houses  are  all  substantially  bnilt  and  thoroughly 
sdapted  for  the  purpose  required.  The  nrst,  a-  warm  house,  is 
-40  feet  long  by  IS  feet  wide.  The  stages,  which  are  covered  with 
£ii«  gravel,  are  edged  witb  slate,  the  central  paths  are  slate,  the 
«idw  of  the  path  being  so  constrnoted  that  they  throw  off  a  con- 
sider&ble  amount  of  moiature  when  required.  Capital  tanks  are 
oonatmcted  ooder  the  stages.  In  this  honse  were  very  fine  plants 
of  Cyptipedinm  villosum,  3  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  best  of 
liealtb,  growing  in  pans  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  short  time  since 
■one  had  thirty  blooms.  The  quaint  old  C.  hirsutissimnm  was  in 
capital  condition,  oa  also  were  C.  Sedeni,  C.  caudatum,  and  C.  Lowi. 
Numbers  of  seedlings  of  this  family  raised  here  by  Mr.  Osborne  are 
very  promising.  Very  notable  are  Angnecum  Leonis,  Dendrobium 
Srynwrianum,  Caluithe  vestita  gigantea,  a  fioe  variety  ;  C.  B^- 
nieri,  C  Veitchi  superbum,  Epidendnun  prismatocarpDm,  a  fine 
plant  with  thirty  leads  ;  aod  Dendrobinms  I^houaiaaum  and  albo- 
vangnineBm ;  also  the  delicioosly  fragrant  Dendrocbilum  glumaceum. 
The  neit  henae  of  the  same  siie  as  previously  noted  was  filled 
principally  with  Cattleyas  and  Leeliaa,  between  500  and  600  plants 
in  all.  A.  plant  of  Cattle^a  amethyatoglossa  was  gvowing  on  a 
tdock  in  moss  litter,  where  it  had  been  for  two  years  in  the  best  of 
liealtL  The  flowers  had  been  in  perfection  seven  weeks,  thus 
showing  that  moss  litter  is  good  for  thia  variety.  C.  Lawrenceana, 
rich  in  colour  ;  laelia  fliva,  deep  yellow  ;  L,  harpophylla,  terra 
«otta  colour  ;  Oncidium  sarcodes  in  a  pot  suspended  from  the  roof 
well  flowered  ;  and  Epidendram  Walliai  were  the  most  note- 
"worthy  plants.  The  next  house  is  30  feet  long,  and  oontains  fifty- 
five  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  the  same  number  of  Anguloa 
doweei  and  A.  Rnckeri.  There  is  an  exoeptioDallv  fine  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinnen  alba,  snowy  white,  of  the  finest  form.  Of  Dcn- 
■drabium  Jameaiannm  there  are  several  good  specimens,  together 
-with  Miltonia  ODneftta,MasdevalIiaohimiera,  ZygopetalumcHnitum, 
and  Trichopilia  Boavis.  About  fifteen  healthy  (lantaof  Cattleya 
<itrina  were  suspended  from  the  roof  flowering  freely.  A  good 
«toak  at-  OdontogloBsum  Harrj^unm  is  flowerioir  freely  ;  Cymbi- 
dnm  ebomeum,  Ccol<^yne  cristata  alba,  and  Chysis  bractescens 
promising  well. 

.  The  oool  honae  is  nesrly  100  feet  long  by  11  feet  wide,  built 
behind  a  north  wall,  and  contains  1200  planta,  all  in  excellent 
health.  Noticeable  were  Odontoglossum  Alezandne  and  O. 
Pescatorei,  some  carrying  forty  blooms  many  shades  of  colour  ;  O. 
sceptmm,  a  good  variety  with  a  strong  apike  -  O.  cirrhosum,  0. 
*  trinmphans,  0.  Blunti,  0.  constrictum,  with  twelve  spikes ; 
^.  luteo-purpureum,  five  spikes  and  fifty-six  flower  buds  ;  O.  Pes- 
catorei, with  rich  spots  ;  0.  Sanderianum,  0.  glorioaum,  0.  TJro- 
Skinneri,  and  many  others  equally  promising.  A  collection  of 
about  one  hundred  plants  of  Masdevallias  Harryana,  amabilis,  ignea, 
Teitchi  grandiflora,  and  tovarens^s  are  in  the  best  of  health. 
An  intermediate  house  20  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide,  having  an 
«ast  aspect,  contained  many  fine  |  lanti*.  An  extra  good  variety  of 
<7ymbidiniD  Lowianum,  has  twenty-five  flowers  on  each  spike  ; 
■Oncidinm  leutochilam  has  a  fine  spike  and  numerous  flowers  ; 
O.  Marahallianum  is  rich  in  colonr  ;  of  Ocelogjne  cristata  Lemoni- 
■ua  there  are  about  a  dozen  fine  pans  ;  with  Odonto^^loaanm 
TaxHlarimm  and  0.  nraviam  majus,  the  latter  a  fine  piece  of  thia 
aeorce  variety. 

Saspended  from  the  roof  and  growing  in  baskctJ  in  a  disused 
liCelon  hoDse,  which  is  reached  by  descending  several  ateps,  into 
i^hicb  air  is  admitted  from  the  outaide  by  means  of  drain  pipes 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house,  is  a  collection  of  Fhalnenopsis 
SehilleTiana,  amabili^.  Stunrtiana.  Banderians,  Luddemanniiina, 
Tiolacea,  ai^  giandifl^ra,  ail  in  mde  heilth,  although  small,  being 


young  plants.  The  treatment  they  receiveappeara  to  suit  the  plants 
exacUy.    The  temperature  is  kept  at  70°  by  night  and  about  85° 

In  addition  to  the  Orchids  many  other  plants  receive  dose 
attention.  Qrapes  and  Peaches  promise  well,  a  general  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants  is  grown,  double  Cinerarias  being  worthy  of 
note,_  while  about  400  pl^ts  of  Chrysanthemums  oruwn  for  the  pre- 
doction  of  large  blooms  looked  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  com- 
prising the  leading  new  and  old  vjirieties. — Visitob. 

ORCHIDS  AT  BfSMlNOHAH. 
A  PI.AN  of  the  laige  range  of  houses  in  the  earden  of  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  is  given  in  Mr.  Lewis  Castle's 
useful  book,  "Orchids."  No.  9,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  is  the 
Orchid  show  house,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  very  gay,  A  path 
runs  down  the  centre,  and  above  the  rustic  rockwork  on  each  side 
are  the  stages  with  a  carpet  of  Selaginella  and  small  Ferns,  with 
thii  Orchids  elevated  and  lightly  arranged.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  a  fine  variety  of  Cattloya  Lawrenceana  and  a  richly 
coloured  form  of  C.  TrianK,  Raid  to  be  nearly  equil  to  the  rare 

C.  T.  Laeana.  Many  others  of  this  section  are  in  bloom,  ranging 
in  co'oiT  from  the  one  mentioned  to  nearly  white,  some  known  as 
the  Popayan  varieties  having  Urge  open  throats  ;  several  plants  of 
Cymbidium  ebnrneum  and  C.  Lowianum  with  arohiru;  racemes  of 
bloom,  both  with  clean  and  graceful  foliage,  whidtassistainahuwing 
the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Cbataworth  variety  of 
Ccalogyne  cristata  is  in  full  beauty,  and  among  Dendrobium^  are 

D.  crassinode  Birberianum,  that  sweet-scented  D.  aoreum,  D.  in- 
fund.bulum,  D.  Jamesianum,  with  specimens  of  D.  Wardiinnm 
well  flowered,  Odontoglossum  Alexaodrte,  O.  maculatum,  0.  Boezli, 
and  0.  Bnckeriannm,  with  various  Oncidinms  make  a  show  that 
will  last  until  succeeded  by  Cattleya  Mossie,  C.  Mendeli,  and 
others  already  well  advanced  in  sheaths  and  epikes.  A  large  mirror 
at  the  end  of  the  house  adds  greatly  to  the  effect. 

The  plants  in  bloom  cannot  all  be  placed  in  the  show  house,  and 
many  are  seen  in  their  growing  quarters.  A  Dendrobium  house 
recently  erected,  about  26  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  appears  to 
answer  the  purpoae  admirably.  A  large  piece  of  U.  macrophyllom 
gig.utteum  bore  flovers  7  inchea  acroas.  D.  chrysotoium  is  well 
furnished  with  spikes.  D.  albo-sangnincum  is  well  grown,  having 
growths  15  inches  in  length.  D.  lituifloinm  and  D.  transparena 
aie  flowering  freely.  The  stages  are  of  open  trelliawork  absve  a 
moist  border  of  ashes,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  suit  the  convenience  of  large  or  small  plants. 

The  Cypripediums  do  well  in  the  Phalenopsis  bouse,  a  C. 
Spicerianum  has  ten  growths,  ei^ht  of  them  being  produced  in  four 
years  from  two  leads  ;  C,  Lowi  is  bearing  three  blooms  on  a  spike, 
and  the  same  answers  the  description  of  uie  chaste  C.  niveum ;  here 
also  Angnecum  Leonis  and  A.  ^nderianum,  together  with  Aeridas 
and  Vandas,  are  flowering  freely. 

There  will  soon  be  a  display  in  the  large  Odontoglossum  bouse, 
as  the  O.  Alexaadne  section  are  well  furnished  with  spikes,  the 
chief  plants  being  in  b'oom  are  quantities  of  0.  Rossi  mains, 
0.  cirrhosum,  O.  pulchellum,  and  0.  sceptmm.  Adjoining  this  is 
a  span-roofed  house  devoted  to  Leelia  anceps,  L.  albida,  Cattleya 
citiina,  all  in  large  masses;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  grown  on 
blocks  of  Tree  Fern  trunks,  and  Oncidium  Marsballiannm  are 
flowering  very  freely,  and  are  grown  close  to  tbe  glass  ;  the  spike« 
are  dwarf  and  compact,  bearing  numerous  large  and  bright  yellow 
blooms.  Some  of  the  plants  have  been  partJy  severed,  causing 
them  to  break  back  from  the  old  growths.  In  the  corridor  is  a 
handsome  specimen  of  Arpophyllnm  gigauteum,  which  is  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  and  sorrounded  with  Farns.  It  is  5  f  ttot  across,  and 
carries  eighteen  large  trusses  of  bloom.  This  is  a  graceful  ever- 
green species  too  seldom  met  with  in  collections. 

In  a  lean-to  house  facing  south  are  remark  ible  plants  of  Leelia 
autumnalis,  L.  f urfuracea,  and  L.  majalis,  Odontoglossum  Londes- 
boroughianum,  and  Oncidium  Rogeisi.  These  are  growing  almoet 
touching  the  glass,  and  are  never  shaded.  They  are  in  pans  and  on 
blocks  and  rafts,  and  consequently  take  copious  supplies  of  water. 
The  foliage  ia  thick  and  bard.  Mr.  Cooper  considers  this  the  only 
way  to  grow  tbam  satisfactorily.  Under  bis  treatment  tbe  pseudo- 
bulbs  increase  in  size  and  number  each  year,  and  flower  freely. — 
G.  W.  C.  

NATIONAL    AURICULA  SOCIETY 
(SOUTHERN  SECTION). 
Circulars  have  been  issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
informing  them  of  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held 

in  tbe  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  James  Street, 
Weatminster,  on  the  24th  inst.  I  am  writingthis  noteon  the  14th, 
and  a  few  days  ago  the  proapecta  of  the  northern  exhibitors  getting 
their  plants  in  was  problematical.    Kow  thing*  are  much  more  pro- 
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inisinff  f or  a  good  show.  One  of  the  leading  northern  exhibitors 
intends  to  be  present,  and  I  hope  to  hear  that  more  will  be  able  to 
eay  they  will  come  south  in  a  oay  or  two.  I  hear  the  flowers  have 
come  in  rapidly  since  the  change  in  the  weather.  When  vegeta- 
tion ha9  for  long  been  in  suspense  by  adverse  weather  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  rapidly  it  moves  with  a  favourable  change.  I  hope 
members  and  visitors  will  not  only  attend  in  f  ofoe  themselves 
but  will  also  bring  their  friends  with  them.  An  excellent  luncheon 
will  be  provided  at  the  '*  Hotel  Windsor/'  auite  dose  to  the  Drill 
Hall,  at  1.30  p.m.,  tickets  for  which  can  be  ootained  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  or  Chairman  of  Conmiittee,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D*Ombraiii,  '*  Hotel 
Windsor,"  Victoria  Street,  Westminpter';  also  from  any  member  of 
the  Committee.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
have  kindly  placed  the  Drill  Hall  at  the  service  of  the  Society,  and 
Mr.  Barron  will  receive  the  entries  from  exhibitors  as  usual.  Other 
spring  flowers  besides  Auriculas  are  likely  to  be  exhibited,  forming  a 
really  good  spring  show,  and  a  large  attendance  of  visitors  would 
make  things  lively  and  pleasant  all  round.  —  James  Douglas, 
Hon.  Sec. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOR  PLANTS. 

1  HAVB  repeatedly  noticed,  when  rca'iing  the  various  coutroversial 
subjects  which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  forward  in  the  horticultural 
press,  that  one  of  the  contend inf?  parties  will  assert  that  in  some  moment 
of  weakness  and  bewilderment  his  opponent  has  put  forward  arguments 
that  prove  beyond  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  views  they  were 
intended  to  refute.  This  appears  to  be  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  M. 
Goombe  in  his  latest  contrioution  to  this  subject,  but  I  think  a  few 
words  may  be  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  uphold  my  previous  statement  that  we  should 
aim  at  giving  plants  as  far  as  is  practicable  "  Food  that  is  varied  in  its 
cbe'nicfd  constituents  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plajits  that  are  to 
receive  it,  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  the  condition 
they  are  in  at  the  time  it  is  applied."  Now  I  msintain  that  this  cannot 
be  done  in  so  satisfoctory  a  way  by  continually  (living  one  kind  of 
manure  either  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form  as  by  varying  the  food  supplied 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  plant's  growth.  As  my  opponent  is  so 
emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  my  remark  that  "  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
may  enable  us  to  form  various  manures  which  are  likely  to  supply  the 
inost  suitable  food,"  1  will  offer  no  objection  to  his  proposed  substitu- 
tion of  the  word  "  undoubtedly,"  as  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  the 
generally  acknowledged  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  extremely 
useful  to  both  gardeners  and  farmers.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  only  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it ;  because,  before  we  can  carry  out  the  theories  of 
chemistry  in  a  simple,  sound,  and  practical  way,  much  time  must  be 
spent  in  making  experiments ;  minute  calculations  must  be  made  to 
find  out  the  component  parts  of  soils,  manures,  plants,  and  the  various 
gases  they  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  plants  in 
pots,  when  we  have  so  many  differently  constituted  to  deal  vrith,  it 
would  be  altogether  too  troublesome  and  expensive  a  method  to  have 
different  manures  for  each,  and  I  maintain  tnat  unless  we  do  that  we 
must  depend  to  a  very  g^reat  extent  upon  what  experience  and  observa- 
tion teach  us  are  applicable  to  plants  generally ;  and  I  think  I  am  on 
firm  ground  in  asserting  that  the  g^reatest  part  of  successful  gardening 
has  been  accomplished  by  giving  plants  and  fraits  a  systematic  change 
of  manure. 

Your  correspondent  shows  us  that  the  Potato  contains  50  per  cent  of 
potash  and  only  4  per  cent  of  lime,  while  the  Grape  Vine  contains 
them  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  asks  if  these  facts  cannot  be  used 
to  considerable  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  our  composts  and  plant 
food.  My  answer  is.  Certainly  they  can,  and  I  also  add  that  gardeners  have 
long  since  found  out  that  farmyard  manure  (which  is  saturated  with  the 
urine  of  quadrupeds),  and  the  refuse  of  the  farm  and  garden  converted 
into  ashes,  supply  a  larga  per-centage  of  potash,  and  form  one  of  the  best 
of  all  manures  for  Potatoes.  It  is  also  admitt<d  by  the  majority  of 
gardeners  that  Vines  require  a  larger  per-centage  of  lime  than  most 
other  plants,  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  composts  for  making  Vine 
borders  generally  add  a  certain  proportion  in  some  form  or  other,  unless 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  soil  already  contains  a  sufficient  quantity, 
which  I  think  myself  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case. 

But  after  knowing  these  facts  I  cannot  agree  that  anyone  would  be 
wrong  in  treating  his  Vines  to  a  course  of  Per.;vian  guano,  as  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  all  fertilisers  for  Vines  if  applied 
at  the  right  time  and  in  proper  quantities,  but  I  think  no  successful 
grower  would  depend  solely  upon  its  use  as  a  manure  for  them.  Neither 
does  it  possess  such  a  large  per-centage  of  ammoniacal  constituents  as 
some  people  imagine.  Accoraing  to  Dr.  Urc  guano  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportional  constituents :  Azotised  organic  matter,  including 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  capable  of  affording  from  8  to  17  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  by  slow  decomposition  in  the  soil,  50*0  ;  water,  11-0 ;  phosphate 
of  lime,  25 <) ;  ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  containing  from  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
13-0,  siliceous  matter,  1-0.  These  figures  show  what  a  powerful  and 
efficient  fertiliser  it  is,  and  explain  why  we  hear  of  failures  resulting 
from  its  use,  simply  because  it  has  been  used  too  freely.  Use  it  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  sprinkle  on  a  Vine  border  5  ozs. 
per  square  yard,  and  water  it  well  in.  Apply  it  in  this  way  to  Vines 
that  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  jast  as  the  berries  commence 


swelling,  give  another  application  when  colouring  begins,  and  1®**  *^ 
intermediate  waterings  be  made  with  liquid  from  the  stable,  cow-shed^ 
or  the  drainings  from  the  manure  heap,  and  then  see  if  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  more  so  than  they  would  be  if  liquid  manure  obUined  from 
the  other  sources  mentioned  were  only  used. 

The  same  course  of  manures  will  produce  equally  satisfactory  ^^^ 
if  used  for  Melon*,  Tomatoes,  or  Cucumbers,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
always  give  the  strongest  manure  when  the  strain  upon  the  plant  a  ener- 
gies is  the  greatest  This  would  certeinly  be  giving  the  plants  a 
"  something,"  but  it  would  contain  food  which  experience  and  obaerva- 
tion  had  taught  us  would  produce  good  results.  Much  depends  not  only 
upon  the  kind  of  food  given,  but  also  at  what  stage  in  the  plant  s 
growth  it  is  supplied.  Were  I  to  give  large  quantities  of  liquid  manure  ta 
Melons  before  they  had  set  their  fruits,  and  to  plants  before  the  soil  ui 
the  pots  vfifLS  filled  with  roots,  I  should  cause  the  one  to  become  gross 
and  unfruitful,  and  the  other  to  languish  and  decay. 

I  consider  the  most  striking  paragraph  in  Mr.  Coombe's  article  i» 
the  one  in  which  he  defines  the  difference  between  the  practice  he 
advocates  and  my  own,  and  by  the  way  he  put  his  case  I  should  say  ne 
would  make  a  grand  "  advocate"  but  a  poor  "  judge ; "  he  there  say? 
that  I  preier  to  give  the  plant  a  strong  stimulant  to  start  it,  then  wait 
for  development,  afterwards   giving   it   various  compounds  as  fancy 
dictates.    This  is  altogether  misrepresenting  what  I  wrote.    I  used  these 
words  :  "  If  you  want  to  induce  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  ^ve  them, 
stimulants  in  which  ammonia-yielding  substances  preponderate. '  Now  it 
often  happens  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  wish  to  obtain.    A  quick 
and  vigorous  growth  in  Palms,  Ganna8,and  flne-foliaged  plants  of  ™I|n7 
kinds  is  very  desirable,  and   for  these  plants  the  largest  and  best 
growers  of  the  day  use  stimulants   abounding    in  ammonla<»l  con- 
stituents.   In  other  cases  where  plants  are  in  a  stunted  or  unhealthy 
condition— as,  like  human  beings,  they  sometimes  will  be  through  want 
of  proper  nourishment,  or  of  attention  at  a  critical  time— for  the  plant 
the  first  consideration  is  to  get  it  into  active  growth  again,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  such  manures  as  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  small 
quantities  will  have  that  effect   Is  it,  then,  wrong  to  apply  it  to  the  plant 
any  more  than  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  doctor  to  prescribe  for  the 
human  being   stimulating  food  consisting  of   a  larger  proportion  of 
alcohol  than  he  would  consider  desirable  at  ordinary  times  1    In  both 
cases  when  the  object  in  view  was  attained  the  food  given  would  l» 
altered,  not  as  fancy  dictates,  but  such  as  experience   proves  to  be 
right    From  the  time  a  boy  first  enters  a  garden  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing the  art,  till  he  relinquishes  the  occupation  he  is— or  ought  to  be— con- 
tinually learning  the  various  kinds  of  soils  and  manures  most  suitaole 
for  the  individual  requirements  of  plants.     Is  this  to  count  for  nothing 
but  "fancy? "    If  so,  I  will  only  say  that  some  of  the  finest  horticul- 
tural productions  have  been  grown  on  this  system  intelligently  carried 
out. 

In  rcgorl  to  the  desirabQity  of  giving  planU  different  kinds  of 
manures  in  preference  to  keeping  to  one,  I  think  there  can  be  no  dis- 
puting tha:  the  greater  number  of  gardeners  are  in  favour  of  the  change. 
Observation  teaches  them  that  it  produces  the  best  results,  arising,  1 
believe,  partly  from  the  analogy  there  is  between  plant  and  animal  lite, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  various  stages  of  Rrowth  that  vege* 
table  life  passes  through.    I  turn  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Molyneux.    In 
his  book  on  Chrysanthemums  I  find  he  says,  "It  is  not  wise  to  gim 
the  plants  the  same  stimulants  continually."    The  writings  of  other 
prominent  cultivators  of  the  day  give  advice  in  the  same  direction,  and 
other  well-known  gardeners  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  say 
changes  of  manure  are  always  appetising.    These  facts,  coupled  with 
the  results  of  my  own  observations,  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusions  I 
have  given.  ,     , 

In  commenting  on  my  remarks  about  the  treatment  of  soils  in  old 
kitchen  gardens,  Mr.  M.  Coombe  says  he  should  prefer  a  moderate- 
amount  of  lime  and  a  judicious  amount  of  trenching.  That  no  doubt 
would  have  the  efiaet  of  utilising  some  of  the  excessive  richness  in  the 
soil,  but  trenching  is  an  expensive  operation,  that  cannot  always 
be  carried  out  so  much  as  is  desirable.  I  think  I  can  show  that  the 
application  of  lime  would  not  "  spoil  the  soil "  to  such  an  extent  as  her 
considers  it  would.  The  application  of  lime  to  such  a  soil  as  I  described 
in  my  last  article  would  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the  decomposition, 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  of  imparting  to  che  soil  the  power 
of  retaining  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  would 
simply  present  in  a  suitable  form  the  food  that  was  locked  up  in  the 
soil,  and  the  plants,  by  having  such  a  stock  of  food  open  to  them,  would 
appropriate  a  far  greater  share  than  they  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  the  crop  would  also  show  a  corresponding  improvement.  That 
being  so.  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  dressing  of  manure  would 
again  be  required. 

Referring  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Mr.  M.  Coombe  conveys  to* 
the  general  reader  the  impression  that  I  have  advocated  the  use  of  this 
stimulant  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case.  What  I  really  pointed 
out  was  that  a  few  doses  had  the  effect  of  bringing  sickly-looking  plants 
into  health  again,  and  that  when  hard  water  had  to  be  used  for  plants  of 
Ericas  and  Epacrises,  a  little  dissolved  in  the  water  given  them  would 
keep  them  in  perfect  health,  and  this  anyone  can  prove  for  themselves. 
We  all  know  that  whatever  plants  market  growers  take  in  hand  they 
grow  well,  because  they  make  a  specialty  of  them,  and  in  order  to  bring* 
them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  they  require  a  course  of  very  stimu- 
lating food.  That  the  food  given  them  is  suitable  the  results  show,  but 
why  they  so  often  become  candidates  for  the  rubbish  heap  whjen  they 
pass  to  the  private  grower  I  will  at  present  leave  an  open  question.    It. 
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eumot  be  aolel;  bNaon  tberluive  beea  htgli^^  stimulated,  bei^uM  those 
that  iin  retained  by  the  markel  groirere  to  luppl;  Urger-Biied  plaotR  tbe 
following  7ear  do  not  ihsre  the  same  fate  ;  bat  1  abauld  not  like  to 
laggBat  in  the  case  o(  Mr.  Coombe  that  bis  treatment  vai  aninltable. 
If  he  will  give  me  farther  particoiari  aboat  the  eiperimenta  be  men- 
i«)Ded,  with  different  klndi  of  manure  applied  to  a  pastnre,  telling  na 
tbe  time  of  tbe  year  these  manares  were  applied,  if  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  what  kind  of  manure,  if  any,  h»)  been  applieil  fora  year  prexioua,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solation  of  the  problem  he  has 
giyenmfc— H.  Dunein,  The  Garde**,  Longfari  CaMU;  SalMnrj/. 

NOTES  ON  GLADIOU. 
GLADIOLUS  DISBASB-IUMATUBB  COAUS. 
When  yonr  old  time  corrtflpondent,  "  D.,  Deal,"  ailopta  any 
theory  he  keep*  to  it  with  delitbtful  consistency.  The  Gladiolus  disease 
iiacasein  point.  At  page  3!I3  be  bringait  forn-ard  again  "with  some 
(iegree  ot  aatistaction."  It  ii  oeeitless  of  course  to  say  that  the  Gladiolus 
i)  not  sabject  to  a  disease,  bnt  though  there  is  a  disease  which  attacks 
IIk  corras,  yonr  eorrespondent  may  rest  awnred  that  many  growers  are 
not  troubled  with  it.  In  my  own  case  I  know  hardly  anything  about  it, 
bat  I  do  know  that  the  great  difficulty  with  many  of  tbe  later-growing 
Tirieties  i«  fonnd  in  the  sbortneas  of  our  seaKins  and  tbe  inability  of 
Ihe  plant*  to  produce  matured  corms  in  the  time  they  have  to  grow. 
iti.  ICarphy.  with  a  longer  season,  not  only  growi  bnt  floweiv  such  a 
beautiful  late  variety  as  Duchess  o(  Edinburgh,  but  here  it  only  begins 
b>  show  ita  spike  when  the  season  closes.  Anyone  who  knowa  the 
Glsdiolns  will  see  at  once  the  Impossibility  of  growing  this  variety  a 
second  year,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  the  conn  has  had  an  insumcient 
period  in  which  to  grow  and  mature.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptional season,  very  few  immature  eorms  were  product,  and,  as  I 
noted  in  a  prcvioua  communication,  all  the  later  varieties  were  well 
started  in  tioxes  before  planting  out,  thaa  securing  a  longer  season  of 
growth.  Mr.  Kelway's  dictum,  that  "seasons  govern  results,"  accords 
entirely  with  my  experience.  Bome  varieties  I  have  grown  for  fourteen 
lean,  but  tbc}'  are  early  flowering,  alt  the  later  ones  dying  through 
jDunatnrity  -  in  the  "  bad ''  years.  The  last  few  ycara  I  have  again 
worked  up  large  numbers  of  some  sorts,  and  it  good  seasons  rule  I 
eipect  no  difficulty  in  continuing  (o  do  so. 

HABTESTIHG  THE  C0BM8. 
With  regard  to  the  time  ot  harvesting,  I  find  it  a  safe  rule  to  lift  the 
earlier  varieties  directly  the  corms  are  Snlsbed.  Ibis  vdll  be  seen  by 
the  toliago  b^inning  to  turn  yellow.  Tbe  danger  ot  leaving  these  is  to 
tc  tound  in  rains,  after  a  season  of  dryness,  causing  the  oorma  to  throw 
out  nwU.  I^te  varieties  are  best  left  as  long  in  the  ground  aa  possible, 
and  1  Uke  to  have  some  soil  attached  to  the  roots  in  tbe  case  of  these. 

OUITIHG  THE  COBICS. 

With  r«^rd  to  cutting  tbc  corms  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent. As  Instances  o(  its  very  powerful  tendency  to  cause  growths  to 
start,  1  have  Bnchanteressc  with'  three  growths,  Tb^rese  dc  Vilmorin 
with  four,  and  a  large  number  of  others  with  from  three  to  five  growths 
from  one  conn. 

The  following  1  do  nut  see  in  the  liatof  varieties  given  by  "  D.,  Deal." 
They  are  so  fine  that  their  omissiim  ia  » t range  :—Dictalcur  (1886), 
AmitM,  Ei^ne  Soncbet,  Phidias,  and  Teresita.  The  following  I  should 
not  can  to  go  vrithout,  although  not  so  good  in  some  respects  as  tbe 
above  : — Diamant,  Le  Pbare,  Orphte.  Panorama,  Sylvie,  and  I'^n^lope. 
B-imc  of  those  in  tbe  list  at  page  296  do  not  succeed  bei-e  ;  such  are 
AncW  LeiOT,  Colbert,  L'Unique  Violet,  Jupiler,  Madame  Desportes, 
Hatillo,  and  Grand  Lilas.— B. 


DEATH  OF  MR.   J-   WOODBEIDGE. 

With  deep  regret  wo  have  to  announce  the  death  of  iir.  John 
Wocdbridge  of  Syon  Hoaae  Giirdena,  and  the  news  will  afford  a 
piinfol  Burprise  to  his  numerous  horticultural  friends.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  was  attacked  by  a  cold  on  April  7th,  which  resulted  in 
congestion  of  the  right  Inng ;  other  complications  arose,  from  which 
be  was  too  weak  to  recover,  and  he  succumbed  on  tbe  morning  of 
Fiiday,  the  13th  irst.,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  at^.  The 
fnneral  takes  place  at  2  p.m.  to-day  (Thursday),  at  the  Isleworth 
New  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  widely  known  and  respected  ;  his  career 
as  a  gardener  has  been  varied  and  successful,  and  his  unobtrusive 
t^indUneas  of  minner  won  him  many  earnest  friends.  Ho  was 
bom  in  Amersham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  commenced  his  ^- 
dening  career  at  tbe  Rectory  of  that  town.  A  love  of  bis  colling 
was  early  developed,  and  his  knowledge  extended  by  periods  of 
service  as  a  yoong  man  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
deny,  Pnlham  ;  of  Lord  Chelsea,  Putney  Heath ;  and  of  the  Hon. 
C  C.  Cavendish,  Latimer,  Buck?.  From  the  last-named  garden  he 
removid  to  that  of  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  Maidenhead,  und  there, 
under  Ur.  Davis,  gave  considerable  attention  to  fruit  and  Pine 
culture.  Mr,  Woodbridge  subsequently  passed  some  time  at  Gun- 
nersbnry  Park  and  at  Syon  House  ;  he  was  also  eng^fed  with  Mr. 
Forest  in  laying  out  the  Surrey  Gardene,  and  in  Messrs.  Garaway 
and  May's  nursery  at  BrisL'.iI. 


His  first  appointment  as  head  gardener  was  in  tbe  service  of  W. 
Tothill,  Esq.,  Btoke  Bishop,  where  ha  gained  more  than  local 
fame  as  an  exhibitor  b^th  o(  plants  nnd  fruits.  Fonr  years  were 
afterwards  spent  at  Kiddington  Hall,  Oxfordshire,  and  he  was  then 
appointed  to  the  charge  oi  the  Orchid  and  Heath  department  in 
theRoyul  Gardens,  Kew. 

In  July,  1870,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land as  head  girdener  at  Syon  Honsp,  and  so  well  were  his  services 
appreciated  tnat  he  was  promoted  ti  the  office  of  steward  and 
agent  in  1882.  He  there  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a  careful  thoroughly  practical  g^irdeoer,  whose  varied  experience 
had  rendered  him  oonversant  with  all  departments  of  horticulture, 
and  ho  justly  claimed  to  have  gained  some  special  knowledge  in 
nearly  every  one  of  his  situations. 

During  the  past  sixteen  years  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  member 
of  the  Fmit  or  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticoltuntl 
Society  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Congress 
Committees,  and  in  February  of  the  present  year  he  was 
elected  on  the  Council  of  the  above  Society.    He  was  one  of  th 


rig.  il^HR.  JOHK  WOODDBIDOB. 

most  earnest  workers  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committje.  He  ilai  frequently  acted 
as  a  judge  at  metropolitan  or  provincial  shows,  and  occasionally 
contributed  to  the  horticultural  papers. 

A  description  of  Syon  House  Gardens  was  recently  given  in  this 
Journal  (Feb.  23rd,  1888),  and  for  the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbridge  now  published  (fig.  41)  we  are  indebted  to  the  Editor 
of  the  GuTileneri'  Magazine. 


VINCAS. 
TiiESK  pretty  stove  perennials  are  not  so  often  seen  in  gardens 
now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  yet  they  flower  freely  from  the 
points  of  the  jonng  growths  daring  the  summer  months.  They 
may  be  increafed  from  seeds  sown  in  a  mixture  of  sifted  gandr 
loam  an3  leaf  soil,  covered  lightly  with  the  same  compost,  watered, 
and  place.!  in  heat,  where,  in  due  time,  the  young  pbnU  will 
appear.  As  soon  aa  large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  thinly 
in  a  pan,  subsequently  placing  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
employing"  a  mixture  of  three  wirts  fibry  loam  and  one  of  leaf 
mould  with  a  little  sharp  sand.    Beturn  the  plants  to  heat,  giTing 
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water  to  the  rooto,  ami  shade  from  innihine  until  the  pluita  are 
estftbliabed  in  freeh  eoil,  when  it  should  be  discontinued.  Pincb 
the  yonng  shoots  a,  few  times  to  cause  them  to  branch.    Propagation 

a  cuttings  inserted  in  heat  ie  the  method  of  procednro  usoally 
opted.     Vines  rosea,  flowers  rose,  with  dark  eentro  ;  V.  alba,  pure 
white  ;  V.  alba  oculata,  white,  with  red  eye. — W. 


EvBNTB  OF  THE  Webk. — Besides  the  osual  sales  there  are   lew 

borticnltural  events  arranged  for  the  present  week.  On  Tuesday  neit, 
however,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  Committee 
meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  and  the 
National  AnricnU  and  Primula  Society's  Southern  Show  wilt  be  held  on 
the  same  day  in  same  Hall,  to  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  ''  Hotel 
Windsor  "  as  noted  on  another  page. 

ROTAi,  HoBTiccLTUBAi.   SociBTY. — The   programme  o(  ar- 

rangementa  for  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral  Com. 
mittees  for  the  present  year.  The  Scientific  Committee  meet  at  111, 
Victoria  Street,  and  the  other  Cammittees  hold  their  meetings  In  the 
Drill  Hal!,  Jamea  Street,  Victoria  Street,  on  the  following  dates  : — 
April  21th. — Auricula  and  Primula  day,  Aialcaa,  Daffodils,  Orchids. 
Hay  Sth.  — Orchid  day,  Narcissos,  Asparagus.  May  22nd.— Calceolarias, 
pot  Roses,  cat  hardy  and  ornamental  shrubs.  June  12tli. — Cut  Rho- 
dodendrons, hardy  Azaleas,  flowering  shrubs,  Ranuncnlus,  Anemones, 
Iria  June  26th. — Begonias,  Gloxinias,  PelarKonlnms,  cut  Clematis, 
Pceonies,  Roses,  Pinks.  July  10th. — Boses,  Lilies,  Strawberries,  Begonias, 
July  24th, — Carnation  and  PIcotec  da;^  Ferns  and  Sel^nellas,  Ivy- 
leaved  and  Zonal  Felai^oni urns.  August  Hth. — Hardy  fruits.  Phloxes, 
Fentstemons,  border  fiowerv  and  cat  Clematia.  August  28th. — Holly- 
bocks,  Gladiolus,  fruit  of  all  kinds.  September  11th.— Dahlias,  B^onias, 
Asters,  fruit  of  all  kinds.  September  25th. — Grapes,  Tomatoes,  aatumn 
border  flowers.  October  9th.— Early  Chrysanthemums,  Apples,  Pears, 
October  23rd.— Hardy  fruiU,  Polatoes,  Vegetables.  November  13th.— 
Chrysanthemams,  Euglish  Orangei.  December  11th.— Hardy  shmts, 
berried  plants.  Ivies  in  pots.  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums,  Poinsettias. 
The  undermentioned  special  prizes  arc  also  offered  for  competition  on 
July  10th  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  The  Narseries,  Forest  Hill — 
8ix  Tuberous  Begonias,  single,  distinct,  first  prize  40s.,  second  priie  30s,, 
third  prise  208.  Three  Tuberous  Begonias,  double,  distinct,  first  prize 
20i,  second  prize  15a.,  third  prize  lOs.  Open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners  only.  Schedules  of  tbo  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society's  Sbow  (Apnl  24th)  and  the  National  Carnation  and  Picoteo 
Society's  Show  (July  24tb)  are  included,  with  lists  of  the  members  of 
Council,  officers,  and  Committeef^ 

A  List  of  New  Gabden  Plants.- The  issue  of  the  "  Kew 

Bulletin  "  for  April  contaioa  a  descriptive  list  of  new  garden  plauta,  re- 
corded from  lat  October,  1 886,  to  31st  December,  1887,to  which  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  prefixed  : — "  The  number  of  new  garden  plants  annually 
described  in  various  Engliah  and  foreign  periodicals  renders  it  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  botani<its  and  horticulturists  to  keep  them  in 
view.  As  long  ago  as  1860  a  list  of  new  garden  plants  was  published  in 
the  "Gardeners'  Year  Book  and  Almanack,"  and  this  list  was  con- 
tinned  regularly  until  the  "  Year  Book  and  Almanack  "  of  1886,  which 
contained  the  new  plants  of  the  year  I88G.  The  new  plants  up  to  Octo- 
ber, 18S6,  were  published  by  instalments  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
of  liortietiltitTe  during  the  montlis  of  January  to  May,  1887,  inclusive. 
Since  that  time  no  list  of  new  plants  has  been  published,  and  it  is 
believed  that  It  is  no  longer  likely  to  be  issued  by  private  enterprise. 
As  the  publication  of  a  list  of  new  garden  plants  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  botanical  establishments  everywhere,  and  as  such  a 
list  would  give  Information  respecting  many  new  plants  grown  at  Kew, 
and  distributed,  in  course  of  exchanges,  to  correspondents  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  has  been  determined  to  continue  the  list  as  one  of  the 
regular  issues  of  the  .'Kew  Bulletin.'  It  is  believed  that  such  a  pub- 
lication will  be  of  service  to  the  horticultural  world  generally." 


It  la  announced  that  an  AJUJLO-DAKiaH  BXHIBTtlOK  will  bo 

opened  at  South  Kensington  on  May  14th  next  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  garden  and  conservatory  recently  occupied  by  the  Eoyal 
Horticnltnral  Society  have  been  devoted  to  tbo  purpose,  and  tho 
Secretary  is  CapL  Bax,  late  Asristant  Secretary  to  the  Society  jnrt 
named.  The  surplus  arising  from  the  Exhibition  ia  to  be  devoted  to  tho 
benefit  of  tho  British  Home  tot  Incurables  at  CUpham. 

A  CORRB8P0JIDBBT  notes  that "  On  the  occasion  of  the  vtelt  of 

Lord  Salisbury  to  North  Wales  recently  he  was  tho  recipient  of  a  MOVKl 
BODQUBT,  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely  of  Primrooea  and 
Violets.  It  VMM  designed  and  furnished  by  Messrs.  F.  *  A.  tHdcson  and 
Sons,  The  Queen's  Nurserymen,  Cheater," 

Thb  Weathes.— Our  northern  correspondent,  "B.  D.,"  says  : 

—"There  has  been  no  frost  during  the  week  ending  tho  16th,  tho 
thermometer  during  the  night  only  once  being  as  low  as  36°.  Cold 
W.  and  N.W.  winds  prevailed  during  the  first  two  days.  Bright  boB' 
shine  and  occasional  alight  showers  have  marked  the  week,  and  yesterday 
(I5th)  a  close  genial  rain  fell  heavily  in  afternoon  and  evening.  TUB 
morning  (IGth)  ia  mild  and  cloudy."  In  the  south  there  has  been  a  very 
i^reeaWe  chaniie  in  the  weather  ;  a  much  higher  temperature  and 
occasional  warm  showers  are  hait«ning  vegetation  very  rapidly.  Tho 
shade  temperature  has  varied  from  60°  to  85°  in  warm  sttnatlons. 

A  Shbfi'ibld  correspondent  writes  :— "  Spring  appears  to  be 

with  us  at  last,  and  everywhere  vegetation  is  starting  into  life.  Gra«  is 
growing  fast.  Gooseberries  and  Hawthorns  are  bnrsting  Into  leaf, 
Jargonelle  Pear  flowon  will  soon  be  bnrsting,  Mid  are  very  plentiful. 
There  promises  to  be  a  fine  display  of  blooms  on  hardy  fmit  trees 
generally,  and  as  It  will  now  necessarily  be  very  late  :beforo  opening  wo 
may  fairly  anticipate  a  good  set  and  consequently  a  good  fmit  year." 

Mbbbbs,  J.  Cabteb  k.  Co.,  High  Holbom,  send  ns  some  ex- 
tremely fine  ClNBEAEiA  blooms,  gathered  from  the  600  [dants  they  now 
have  in  flower  at  Perry  HilL  Some  of  these  arc  3  inches  in  diameter 
with  florets  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  great  substance,  and 
surprisingly  rich  varied  colonis.  We  are  also  informed  that  this  firm 
has  been  selected  to  supply  grass  seeds  for  the  London  packs  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  o(  Works. 

GAB9BNIHO  Appoinxmbnt,— Mr.  C.  W,  Chard,  lately  foreman 

at  ClevBden,  Maidenhead,  succeeds  Mr.  H.  Rogers  as  head  gaideier  to 
Sidney  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Bygrove  House,  Clapham  Park. 

Edchabisks    at    Cabdiff   CabtiiB.— a  gardener  writw— 

"  About  two  years  ago  I  regarded  the  Kucharisee  at  Cardiff  Castle  as  the 
best  phmts  I  had  ever  seen.  Since  then  much  bas-been  said  about  then 
in  these  pages,  and  this  made  me  rather  anxious  to  sea  them  once  more, 
which  I  did  the  other  day.  I  need  barfly  say  I  found  them  looking  st 
well  as  ever,  and  if  anything  improving.  They  are  grand  specimeos  j 
many  are  growing  in  pots  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  plants  are 
G  feet  through.  Eucharis  calturo  is  not  genorallj  well  understood, 
and  all  who  wish  to  succeed  could  not  do  better  than  follow  Mr, 
Pettigrew's  advice.  There  may  be  more  than  one  way  of  growing 
Eucharisea  sucnessfuUy,  but  I  certainly  give  Mr.  Pettigrew's  system  tbs 
preference.  I  might  write  much  respecting  the  excellent  crops  of  Grape* 
now  well  advanced,  the  Peach  trees,  the  fruit  trees  in  the  open,  and  the 
fine.foliage  plants  under  glssa,  but  all  these  were  noted  recently." 

British  PBODCCTa  Exhibition  in  HiMBnEa. — Mr,  Q.  A 

Pogson,  British  Vice  Consul,  Colonnaden  104,  Hambui^,  sends  ns  a 
circular  oa  competition  in  trade,  one  clause  of  which  atates  that  be  has, 
"after  long  and  mature  consideration,  decided  to  establish  a  sample  tomb 
of  British  products  and  mannfactores  at  Hamburg,  which  will  bo 
divkled  into  sections  comprising  articlee  of  consumption,  raw  products, 
teilile  fabrics,  manufactured  goods,  new  inventions,  &c  The  samples 
will,  when  desirable,  be  exhibited  in  cases  of  uniform  size — viz.,  fl  feet 
high,  3  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  deep,  which  will  be  supplied  at  a  nominil 
cost  to  the  exhibitor.  The  annual  fee  for  such  apace,  which  can  be 
secured  for  one,  three,  or  fire  years,  has  been  fixed  upon  the  scale  of  the 
German  sample  room  at  the  Hamburg  Exchange — viz.,  £T  lOs.,  exclusive 
of  insurance  and  cost  at  delivery.  No  trading  of  any  kind  will  be 
undertaken,  but  where  agenta  exist,  their  names  and  addresses  will  be 
legibly  displayed  on  the  cases,  whilst  the  excellent  telephonic  com- 
munication of  the  town,  combined  with  the  contiguity  of  the  business 
quariera  to  the  sample  room,  which  is  close  to  the  Exchange,  will  ensure 
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the  almost  immediate  attendance  of  the  agent  when  deemed  of 
importance  to  exhibitors  or  inspectors  of  samples.  A  suitable  staff  of 
trained  business  assistants,  proficient  in  foreign  languages,  will  be 
attached,  and  a  commercial  library  and  other  sources  of  imformation 
will  enable  them  to  supply  buyers  as  well  as  exhibitors  with  useful  and 
prompt  information.  A  visitor's  book  will  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
tens  displaying  samples,  and  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  an 
inspection  of  the  rooms  by  all  buyers  visiting  Hamburg.  Samples, 
which  can  be  renewed  at  will,  as  well  as  price  lists,  descriptions,  and 
circulars,  will,  when  desired,  be  distributed  to  visitors  without  further 
charge  to  exhibitors." 

• Wb  regret  to  learn  that  Mb.  W.  Staobt,  of  the  Nurseries 

Bunmow,  Essex,  died  last  week,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Stacey  was  much  respected  in  the  district,  and  was  also 
widely  famed  for  the  numerous  beautiful  Verbenas  he  raised,  no  less  than 
eleven  of  which  have  received  first-dass  certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  following  were  the  names  of  those  so 
honoured  and  the  years  they  were  shown  : — Countess  of  Rosslyn  and 
I«dy  of  Lorn  e  in  1873 ;  compacta,  delicata,  Fantastic  and  Mabel  in 
1883  ;  Lord  Brooke  and  striata  in  1884  ;  Distmction  and  Fairy  Queen  in 
1886,  and  Lady  C.  Beresford  in  1886.  Many  others  have  also  been 
raised  that  have  become  popular  both  for  bedding  and  culture  in  pots. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conversarioneof  the  Hobticul- 

TUBAL  Club  was  recently  held  at  the  "  Hotel  Windsor,"  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  future  quarters  of  the  Club,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Bcv.  Wm.  Wilks,  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall ;  Messrs.  Crowley,  H.  J.  Veitch,  H.  J. 
Pearson,  C.  B.  Pearson,  Geo.  Paul,  and  James  Walker.  The  arrangements 
were  considered  by  all  to  be  in  every  respect  an  improvement.  In  the 
evening  an  admirable  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Walker  on  Daffodils 
and  a  discussion  was  entered  upon  afterwards,  in  which  Mr.  Wilks  and 
•thers  took  part. 

Fbuit-obowing  in  Hampshibe.— a  meeting  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit-growing  industries  of  South  and  West  Hampshire  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  at  Winchester  last  week.  Lord 
Wolmer,  M.P.,  was  amongst  those  present  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  consider  the  sale  of  fruit,  and  more  particularly  Strawberries,  at 
Covent  Garden.  Mr.  H.  R.  Lamport,  who  has  been  studying  the  dis- 
trict, pointed  out  that  860  tons  of  Strawberries  left  the  neighbourhood 
in  one  season,  which  Averaged  £59  per  ton  in  value.  The  railway 
charges  were  about  7^,  and  the  commission  in  London  12^  to  15  and  20 
per  cent  One  London  firm  turned  over  in  one  week  2000  tons,  and  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  do  the  work  of  that  firm,  which  must  have 
realised  a  very  large  profit  It  was  decided,  after  a  lengthy  discussion 
to  form  an  association  of  growers  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
adopted  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  produce.  Lord  Wolmer  subse- 
quently spoke  on  the  subject  of  railway  rates. 


A  MONTHLY  mei».ting  of  the  Notts  Hobticultubal  and 

Botanical  Socibty  was  held  last  week  at  the  Nottingham  Mechanics' 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  number  of  papers  read  on  *'  The 
Duty  of  the  Gardener  to  his  Employer,"  for  which  three  money  prizes 
had  been  offered  by  Mr.  S.  Thacker.  Mr.  J.  Booth  presided,  and  among 
others  present  were  Messrs.  8.  Thacker,  J.  8.  Baldwin,  F.  Granger,  J.  W. 
Woodward,  J.  D.  Pearson,  J.  Dixon,  C.  J.  Mee,  J.  H.  Walker,  J.  Bennett, 
H.  Ralphs,  J.  Baker,  J.  Simpson,  J.  B.  Hallam,  N.  H.  Pownall,  &c. 
Some  fine  Orehids  were  shown  from  Lord  Newark's  gardens  at  Holme 
Pierrepont  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Parr) ;  a  basket  of  splendid  Mushrooms  was 
also  sent  from  beds  which  had  been  in  bearing  all  the  winter.  Mr.  S, 
Thacker  having  made  some  remarks  with  reference  to  the  exhibits,  Mr. 
Woodward  read  the -essays  under  their  respective  noma  deplume.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  by  ballot,  the  result  being  : — 1st  prize,  20s.,  "  Ex- 
celsior," Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall  (gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Wright,  Lenton  Hall)  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  (gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis,  Hardwicke  House 
The  Park,  Nottingham) ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  (Glewston  Court 
Gardens,  Hereford).  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  donor  of  the  prizes  and 
to  Mr.  Woodward  for  reading  the  papers  concluded  the  meeting. 

"  Wf  K.  W."  writes  :  "  The  large  plant  of  Rhododendbon 

VbitohlIlNUM  growing  at  Oakholme,  SheflSeld,  the  residence  of  Thos. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  which  has  for  some  years  past  had  more  than  a  local  repu- 
tation, and  of  which  some  notice  has  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  previous 
years,  is  now  in  full  beauty.    It  is  carrying  a  total  of  480  flowetf.,  about 


three-fourths  of  which  are  fully  expanded.  The  flowers  are  each  nearly 
4  inches  in  diameter,  stout  and  waxy  in  texture,  handsomely  fringed, 
agreeably  perfumed,  and  pure  white.  The  plant  is  trained  over  a  stone 
wall,  forming  the  back  wall  of  a  ridge-and-f urrow-roofe  1  lean-to  green- 
house facing  south,  but  is  partly  screened  from  direct  sun  heat  by  tall 
Camellias  planted  out  in  a  bed  occupying  the  whole  centre  of  the  house 
The  roots  of  the  plant  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  border  (less  than  a 
foot  in  width)  running  along  the  base  of  the  wall  and  bounded  by  the 
'flagged  pathway.  It  receives  a  light  top-dressing  annually  of  lumpy 
peat  and  sand,  and  makes  very  luxuriant  and  strong  growths.  Many 
fine  plants  of  the  newer  varieties  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  are  now 
flowering  finely  at  Oakholme  and  are  all  in  robust  health,  but  none  can, 
I  think,  vie  with  R.  Veitchianum.  Mr.  Hannah,  the  head  gardener,  has 
grown  this  plant  from  a  cutting  to  its  present  size,  and  is  justly  proud  of 
his  work." 

CiNEBABIAS  AND  CALCBOLABIAS  AT  RBADING. — "  J.  B.  C." 

writes  : — "Cinerarias  just  now  make  a  bright  and  effective  show 
in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  nursery.  In  Sutton's  Superb  Mixed  every 
care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  the  very  best  plants  from 
which  to  save  seed,  the  flowers  being  symmetrical  in  form,  fine  in  size, 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  colours,  habit  of  growth  robust.  A 
strain  having  somewhat  smaller  flowers  than  the  preceding,  pro- 
duces a  large  per-centage  of  flowers  true  to  the  colours  from  which  they 
are  saved,  comprising  light  blue,  blue  tipped,  crimson,  crimson  tipped, 
purple,  light  rose,  and  white,  the  whites  especially  good  and  pure.  A 
novelty  was  observed  in  a  beautifully  striped  flower,  the  '  stripes  *  run- 
ning  longitudinally.  Double-flowered  Cinerarias  were  noteworthy,  and 
producing  abundantly  their  '  rosettes '  of  flowers  so  useful  for  batton- 
holes,  bouquets,  and  similar  work.  Of  Calceolarias  we  noted  grand 
plants,  a  few  flowers  *■  peeping'  here  and  there  from  the  wonderfully 
healthy  head  of  foliage.  Auriculas,  of  which  a  particularly  healthy 
and  varied  stock  is  grown  in  frames,  were  likewise  showing  flowers. 
Cyclamens  and  Primulas  were  just  fading,  but  even  at  this  late  time 
enough  was  seen  to  show  what  afi  imposing  floral  spectacle  they  must 
have  presented  when  in  full  flower.' 
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PLANTING  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Annually  with  the  advent  of  April  intending  planters  of  choice 
hardy  plants  usually  set  about  their  work  in  earnest.  If  they  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  shall  have  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  doing  so,  for  by  losing  a  showery  April  month  for  any  such  planting 
operations  we  are  sacrificing  time  of  the  (greatest  value.  To  have  the 
plants  well  established  in  the  borders  or  beds  before  the  dry  weather  sets 
m  is  no  mean  advantage  to  all  concerned,  for  it  avoids  the  uncertainty 
attending  summer  planting.  It  is  very  likely  that  during  April  and 
May  more  hardy  plant-s  are  placed  out  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  This  is  only  natural,  as  many  are  just  then  commencing  growth, 
the  result  being  that  they  st<art  readily  and  without  any  apparent  check. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
showy  and  desirable,  and  in  doing  so  I  particularly  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  one  important  particular — ^viz.,  the  size  and  quality  of 
plants  most  likely  to  succeed.  Too  often  hardy  plants  are  supplied  in 
small  pots,  in  which  they  have  stood  probably  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
more,  with  the  result  that  they  are  miserably  weak  and  stunted,  with  the 
ball  of  earth  and  roots  as  hard  as  stone  ;  and  should  these  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  and  be  planted  with  the  hard  ball 
undisturbed,  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  partial  or  total 
failure.  I  am  not  entirely  opposed  to  planting  such  as  are  established 
in  pots,  indeed  some  are  very  much  benefited  by  this  treatment,  and 
make  quicker  headway  in  consequence,  provided  they  are  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots.  The  majority  can,  how- 
ever, be  transplanted  much  better  when  good-sized  pieces  are  secured, 
taken  from  the  open  ground.  It  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  purohasers  of  hardy  plants  to  pay  a  proportionately  higher  price  and 
insist  on  having  strong  plants  from  the  ground.  I  will  now  briefly  name 
some  of  the  most  important  ipecies  and  varieties,  any  or  all  of  which 
may  be  planted  when  weather  permits. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  plena,  24  feet  high,  flowers  double, pure  white,  very 
abundant,  excellent  for  cutting,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  may  be 
placed  A.  serrata  fl.-pl.  Achillea  millefolium  rosea,  24  feet  high,  rose 
coloured  heads  of  flower,  very  free  and  useful  for  cutting. 

Aconitum  autumnale,  dark  blue,  very  attractive,  2  feet  high,  a  valu- 
able plant. 

Alstroemcria  aurea,  2  feet  high,  beautiful  orange  red,  grand  for  cutting, 
suited  to  a  warm  sunny  spot,  impatient  of  being  disturbed. 

Anchusa  italica,  3  feet,  a  very  attractive  free-flowering  perennial, 
with  intense  blue  flowers,  not  suited  for  cutting  purposes. 

Anemone  japonica  and  varieties,  all  extremely  useful  and  free-flower- 
ing autumn  perennials,  3  feet  high. 

Antbericum  lillastram  and  the  majus  variety  are  very  useful ;  flowers 
pure  white  and  bell  shaped,  on  erect  spikes  1 J  foot  high. 
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Aquilcgias  in  many  ▼arictie%  all  very  bcautitul  and  pleasing.  The 
best  are  coerulea,  blue  and  white ;  californica,  scarlet  and  yellow, 
3  feet ;  chrysantha,  golden  yellow,  3  feet,  one  of  the  best ;  glandalosa, 
blue  and  white,  a  very  telling  plant,  1  foot  high,  and  others. 

Armerias,  or  Thrifts,  are  a  very  interesting  group.  The  best  are 
cephalotes  rubra,  alpina  frrandlf*ora,  and  plantaginea.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  grassy  tufts  of  leaves  on  erect  s^ems,  from  1  foot  to 
IJ  foot*  high,  terminating  with  globose  heais,  thriving  in  any  onlinary 
soil,  and  revelling  near  the  sea  coast. 

Amebia  echioiile?  is  one  of  the  gems  among  hardy  pUnts  that  no 
garden  should  be  without ;  it  flowers  continuously  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  produces  in  endless  quantity 
snlphnr  and  yellow  flowers,  on  which  are  some  black  spots,  that  dis- 
appear when  the  blossom  has  been  expanded  for  a  day  or  two,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  succeeding  well  in  any  rich  light  loamv  soil. 

Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  'ery  serviceable  throughout  summer 
and  autumn.  Very  useful  for  cutting  for  harvest  festivals,  church  de- 
coration and  the  like.  A  few  of  the  best  are  longifolius  formosus, 
pinkish  rose  ;  ericoid&>,  white,  very  elegant ;  bessarabicus,  fine  blue  ; 
novae-angliae,  magenta ;  novne-anglis  rubra,  red  ;  laevis,  rich  blue  ; 
Incidus,  clear  lavender  blue.  There  are  many  more,  but  these  are  all 
good  and  showy. 

Campanulas  or  Bell  Flowers  constitute  a  very  important  group,  and 
no  garden  should  be  without  a  dozen  of  the  best,  snch  as  carpatica  and 
its  variety  alba,  ^lomerata  si  eciosa,  pereicifolia  alba  coronata,  and 
nersicifolia  alba  plena,  grandis,  and  ujandis  alba,  Hoeti,  nobilis,  pulla, 
pumila,  lati folia  and  Van  Houttei.  These  would  make  a  good  assortment 
to  commence  with,  all  being  good  and  showy. 

Perennial  Cornflowers,  Centaurea  ipontana,  and  varieties.— All  of  this 
group  are  daily  becoming  more  popular  ;  they  are  extremely  useful  and 
free  flowering,  specially  attractive  as  cut  flowers,  and  have  the  adtli- 
tional  advantage  of  flowering  twice  in  the  same  year,  and  beifag  of  an 
average  height  of  2  feet  are  suited  to  large  or  small  gardens.  The  colours 
vary  from  white  to  pink,  bpight  red,  blue,  and  sulphur.  They  com- 
mence flowering  in  June.  If  the  old  stems  are  cut  away  when  this 
flowering  is  completed  they  will  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  late 
summer  months  quite  equal'  to  the  first.  In  the  case  of  old  clumps 
divide  and  replant.  They  do  much  better  if  watering  be  attended  to 
till  re-established. 

Chelone  barbata  coccinea,  a  brilliant  perennial,  with  spikes  of  scarlet 
Pentstemon-Iike  flowers,  3  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  glossy 
green  produced  in  spreading  tufta. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum,  showy  perennial  Marguerite ;  flowers 
pure  white,  3  inches  across,  plant  2  feet  high,  very  free  flowering. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata.— The  true  type  of  this  is  comparatively  scarce, 
that  usually  sold  for  it  being,  no  doubt,  seedling  forms  of  C.  auriculata. 
The  true  plant  has  been  beautifully  figured  in  the  Jitumal  of  fforticul' 
ture,  and  both  in  form  and  general  appearances  far  surpasses  any  other 
of  its  tribe ;  the  colour  is  bright  golden,  height  2  feet,  and  flowers  in 
the  wildest  profusion.  It  may  be  distincruished  when  not  in  flower  by 
its  slightly  procumbent  growth  and  distinctly  lance-shaped  leaves. 
That  usually  sold  under  the  name  has  compact  tufts  of  leaves,  very 
much  in  the  way  of  (Enothera  serotina  or  Youngi. 

Delphiniums.— These  are  all  handsome  plants  of  easy  culture ;  their 
noble  spikes  are  always  admired,  and  when  establiHhed  no  plants  have  a 
more  majestic  bearing.  For  association  with  Hollyhocks  in  the  back 
row  of  the  herbaceous  border  these  are  most  fitting.  Many  fine  forms 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  if  a  good  strain  of  the  latter  is  obtainable 
it  will  prove  most  interesting.  The  best  named  varieties  are  really  thus 
obtained,  so  that  by  careful  selection  a  good  assortment  may  soon  be  had. 
When  planted  in  a  deep  rich  loam  and  left  for  several  years  their 
massive  flowering  spikes  are  handsome  in  the  extreme. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella  and  albus  are  old-fashioned  perennials,  growing 
2\  feet  high,  forming  neat  bushes,  and  producing  handsome  spikes  of 
red  and  white  flowers.    Vt  ry  attractive  border  plants. 

Doronicura  (Leonard's  Banc). — ^Nothing  is  more  effective  among 
spring  flowers  than  those  expanding  their  flowers  in  April  and  continuing 
lor  weeks  in  succession.  Their  flowers  may  be  described  as  related  to 
the  Marg^erit**,  and  of  a  bright  golden,  splendidly  adapted  for  cutting 
or  for  pot  culture  for  cool  conservatory.  The  best  are  D.  austriacum 
(2  feet  high),  and  D.  plantagineum  excelsum  (3  feet)  ;  the  flowers  of 
the  last  named  are  about  3  inches  across  ;  it  is  very  handsome,  though 
not  80  freely  flowered  as  the  first-named  kind,  nor  yet  so  early.  Both 
are  grand  for  the  border. 

Echinacea  (Rudbeckia)  purpurea  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  plants 
among  perennials  ;  the  colour  can  hardly  be  called  purple,  as  would  be 
gathered  from  its  specific  name  ;  it  is  rather  a  reddish  claret  with  a 
magenta  shade,  and  compare's  with  no  other  plant  of  my  acquaintance 
in  this  respect.  At  100  yards  distant  this  plant  attracts  attention  ;  the 
effect  is  excellent  when  grouped.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September  ; 
flower  bracts  3  inches  and  more  across,  produced  in  quick  succession. 
The  plant  has  a  vigorous  habit,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  hand- 
somest of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Bees  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
As  it  is  somewhat  slow  of  increase  at  the  root,  endeavours  should  be 
made  to  secure  seeds,  and  thus  add  to  the  existing  stock.  April  and 
May  is  an  excellent  time  to  divide  this  plant,  and  by  leason  of  its 
woody  rootstock  I  flnd  it  a  good  plan  to  wash  away  all  the  soil  previous 
to  dividing  them. 

Erigeron  speciosum,  an  attractive  border  perennial,  g^wing  2^  feet 
high,  the  flowers  are  of  a  bluish  mauve,  about  2  inches  across,  and  borne 


in  great  profusion  throughout  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  is  excellent  in  a 
cut  state,  lasting  fully  a  fortnight,  quite  fresh,  and  invaluable. 

Eryngium  amethystinum.— This  singularly  beautiful  plant  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  popularity.  Few  plants  are  more  picturesque  than  this 
when  in  flower.  It  attains  3  feet  high,  having  somewhat  spiny  leaves 
and  cone-shaped  flower  heads  of  an  amethygtine  blue,  the  same  colour 
pervading  the  stems  and  bracts.  The  plant  has  a  much-forked  in- 
flopescence,  generally  rigid  ;  and  when  by  hot  sunshine  it  is  all  beautiful  jy 
coloured  it  is  effective  in  the  extreme.  Among  cut  flowers  this  lovely 
tint  is  quite  unique. 

Gaillardias.-In  this  group  we  have  all  that  the  richest  colours  ana 
brilliancy  could  suggest,  such  as  are  not  found  in  any  other  genns. 
There  are  crimson,  orange,  and  gold  to  be  found  in  happy  combination 
in  some  flowers,  intensified  beyond  description  in  many  otbera,  and 
toning  down  to  clear  primrose  selfs  in  others ;  indeed,  from  a  BlDRi® 
packet  of  seed  hardly  two  flowers  will  be  alike,  while  all  are  beautiful. 
The  plants  are  easily  managed,  and  iucoeod  well  in  good  ordinary  garden 

soils.— J.  H.  E. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


BIGNONIA  TWEEDIANA. 

The  genns  Bignonia,  of  which  over  200  species  have  been  described 
by  botanists,  contributes  several  beautiful  climbing  plants  to  our  col- 
lections both  in  stoves  and  conservatories.    Their  chief  fault  is  one  that 
is  not  too  common  in  cultivated  plants— namely,  an  excessive  luxuri- 
ance that  can  only  be  kept  in  due  bounds  by  a  liberal  system  of  thin- 
ning or  pruning.  Forlargc  conservatories  they  are,  however,  very  useful, 
and  produce  their  showy  flowers  in  great  abundance.    An  old  but  beau- 
tiful member  of  the  genns,  B.  Tweediana,  was  shown  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  the  Pendell  Court  gardens, 
when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.    A  small  branch  loaded 
with  its  lar^e  bright  yellow  AUamanda-like  flowers,  as  shown  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  is  represented  in  fig.  42.  which  gives  a  (ood  idea  of 
its  character.    The  flowers  are  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  broad  lobc9, 
and  tubers  about  the  same  length.    The  plant  was  introduced  from 
Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways  in  1838,  and  gradually 
found  its  way  into  many  of  the  larger  collections  of  plants,  but  it  is  not 
very  often  seen  at  the  present  time.    It  thrives  well  planted  out  in  a 
conservatory,  a  suitable  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  or  leaf 
soil  and  sand. 

GHENT  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 
Apbil  15th  to  22nd. 

Ghent,  which  is  essentially  a  great  emporium  of  plants,  is,  daring 
the  period  indicated,  the  great  centre  of  interest  in  the  horticultunl 
world.  From  all  the  countries  of  Europe  horticulturists  have  congre- 
gated in  the  interesting  old  Flemish  city  ;  many  by  invitation  as  jurors 
appointed  to  co-operate  in  awarding  the  honours  at  the  great  Show ; 
many  in  the  capacity  of  visitors  to  inspect  its  treasures  ;  some  as  exhi- 
bitors, and  all  as  friends  to  the  object  in  view — ^the  representation  of 
horticulture  on  a  broad  basis  and  in  its  highest  form.  As  friends,  too, 
all  who  by  their  presence  gave  their  adherence  to  that  object  have  been 
received  by  the  courteous  and  hospitable  Belgian  people,  who  are  iden- 
tified with  horticulture,  commereially,  or  as  patrons  and  supporters  of 
it,  as  an  element  that  knows  no  nationality,  and  which  contributes 
powerfully  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibitions  are,  as  the  term  implies,  held 
every  five  years.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  them,  for  they  come  when 
the  time  comes  and  are  prepared  for  acconlingly.  With  such  prepara- 
tion, and  under  an  organisation  that  appears  as  stable  as  it  is  complete, 
great  expectations  were  created  and  great  rcshlts  are  achieved.  As  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  the  preparations  for  the  Exhibition  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  schedule  embraces  370  classes,  and  nearly  800  medals  are 
offered,  about  ninety  of  these  being  gold  of  200  francs  and  100  francs  in 
value,  the  remaining  medals,  which  are  offered  in  the  minor  classes,  and 
as  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  more  important  competitions,  being 
m^ailles  de  vermeil  (silver-gplt)  and  mcklailles  d*argent  (silver).  No 
money  prizes  appear  to  be  granted  except  in  one  optional  case,  but 
'  objects  of  art  equal  or  exceed  in  value  the  gold  meoals.  Large  gold 
medals  are  g^ven  by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  former  for  twenty-five 
specimen  Palms,  the  latter  for  the  largest  and  most  meritorious 
collection  of  Orchids ;  by  the  English  Van  Houtte  Memorial 
Committee  for  new  Azaleas  and  forced  shrubs  in  honour  of  the 
illustnous  man  whose  name  will  never  die  ;  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Comte  de  Kerehove  de  Denteighem, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Leirens  for  collections  of  plants;  by  the  brothers 
De  Smet,  in  remembrance  of  their  father,  the  late  active  and  genial 
M.  Louis  de  Smet,  for  60  Azaleas  ;  by  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration for  20  Imantophyllums  ;  by  Baron  Henri  de  Banst  de  Ber- 
chem  for  30  Cypripediums  in  memory  of  the  Comte  de  Gomer ;  and  by  the 
Federation  of  Belgian  Horticultural  Societies  for  forty  grand  specimen 
Azaleas,  this  prize  consisting  of  a  special  gold  medal  and  a  worK  of  art, 
or  their  value,  500  francs.  The  remaining  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent,  supplemented  by  grants 
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from  the  ProTince  of  FlRodera,  the  commercial  sad  civic  aathorittes  ol 
Ohent,  an  1  by  the  GoTemBtent.  It  appean  to  be  the  cuBtom  of  the 
Utter  to  loake  a  grant  to  an;  public  object  to  which  the  commercial 


Exhibitioa  oF  the  Ki;al  Horticaltanl  9acietf  o(  Obent,  and  it  will  be 
conceded  that  th;  whole  a3rstom  differs  somewtiat  from  that  followed  In 
England  in  conoectlou  with  aodertakinga  of  a  almilar  nature. 


Fig.  *2.— BIGNONIA   TVTEEDIANA. 


KoA  civic  aatboritles  sdMcribe,  to  the  extent  of  one-tbini  the  amonnt   I 
■—that  is  to   SB}',   shoulil  those    autboritiGs   giib«cnbe   30,000   francs 
towards  a  pablic  park,  statae,  or  horticultural  exhibition,  the  QoveiTi- 
n»ent  would  grant  10,000  francs,  be«!des  aSording  other  facilities  for 


There  Is  a  difference,  too,  In  methods  of  detail  In  the  worklnKof 
esbibitiona  in  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  planfs  are  rushed  Into 
tbc  building  or  tcntontbe  momiogottbe  show  day  as  a  rale,  and  are  not 
always  in  position  by  the  appoint^  time,  and  half  a  doien,  □ 


aaalsting.    Bnch  I*  the  provision  made  for  the  twelfth  Qaiaquennial  '  of  judges  lace  thraagh  the  work  of  adjudication,  teelii^  ttienudveB 
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fortunate  sometimes  if  thej  can  complete  their  duties  before  being 
invaded  by  the  public  There  is  no  such  hurrj-scuriy  at  a  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Show.  Many  plants,  such  as  large  Palms,  were  in  their 
positions  on  Thursday,  and  practically  all  of  them  on  Friday, 
ready  to  be  judged  on  Saturday  morning,  this  work  being  entrusted 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred  jurors,  representing  different  nations,  who 
complete  their  duties  before  night  Then  the  work  of  arranging 
begins,  and  is  continued  till  finished,  the  collections  being  disposed 
for  spectacular  effect.  ImpoRing  Palms  tower  almost  to  the  roof 
of  the  casino ;  such  plants  are  not  seen  in  English  shows,  and  afford 
relief  to  the  truly  magnificent  Azaleas  that  are  displayed  in  bold 
masses.  Ornamental  foliaged  plants  are  disposed  so  as  to  enhance,  if  pos- 
sible, the  beauty  of  the  Imantophyllums,  Anthuriums,  and  other  flowers, 
the  whole  representing  a  magnificently  furnished  garden.  The  chief 
building  is  about  250  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  but  this  does  not  suffice 
for  the  collections,  other  rooms  from  60  to  100  feet  long,  besides  a 
wooden  building  about  300  feet  by  50,  with  a  glazed  roof,  being  crowded 
with  collections.  Several  plants  are  also  arranged  in  glass  structures  in 
the  gardens.  In  the  grounds  Bays  in  tubs  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  deep  green  foliage,  indicative  of  superior  culture,  such  specimens 
we  believe  oeing  unknown  in  England.  Conifers  are  very  good,  but 
not  more  meritorious  than  the  collectionfj  at  our  best  home  shows. 
Greenhouses  and  frames  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
British  manufacture  either  as  regards  workmanship  or  design.  Many 
boilers  and  other  garden  requisites,  with  excellent  examples  of  horticul- 
tural art  literature,  elaborate  plans  of  parks  ami  gardens,  illustrations 
of  training  fruit  trees,  and  sundry  other  items  combine  in  forming  a 
very  diversified.  Interesting,  beautiful,  and  extensive  Exhibition. 

The  King,  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Comte  de  Flahdres,  attended 
by  Ministers  of  State  and  a  military  retinue,  visited  the  Show  on  Satur- 
day morning  at  ten  o*clock — ^that  is,  before  the  Jurors  commenced  their 
duties  and  the  exhibits  were  artistically  arrangi^d,  still  they  were  so  far 
placed  in  position  by  great  effort  during  the  previous  night  as  to  render 
the  effect  highly  imposing  and  worthy  of  Boyal  inspection.  His  Majesty 
arrived  at  the  time  of  the  roll  call,  or  when  those  present  of  the  140  Jurors 
invited  were  called  to  answer  to  their  names.  The  King  was  introduced 
to  the  Jui-y  by  the  Comte  Kerchove,  and  conversed  in  Flemish, 
French,  German,  and  English  with  several  individual  Jurors,  and  was 
exceeding  affable  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  The  different 
exhibits  were  examined  minutely  by  the  Royal  personages,  who  spent 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  Show,  departing  highly  satisfied  with  Uieir 
inspection.  Before  leaving  the  Casino  His  Majesty  presented  a  gold 
medal  to  Professor  Reichenbach  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botanical 
science,  and  especially  as  an  orchidist  of  universal  fame. 

The  Jury  numbered  140  persons  from  Germany,  England,  Ireland, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Switzer- 
land, the  English  representatives  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bause,  Bull, 
Cannell,  Harvey  (Liverpool),  Head,  Hill  (Tring),  Hogg  (Dr.),  Iceton, 
Ker,  Laing,  Masters  (Dr.),  O'Brien,  Protheroe,  Richartls,  Sander, 
Shuttleworth,  Turner,  Veitch,  Warner,  Wataon,  Williams,  Wright,  and 
Moore  (G)asnevin). 

Some  of  the  chief  awards  are  as  follow  : — The  Queen's  gold  medal 
for  Orohids  to  M.  A.  Peeters,  objects  of  art  falling  to  MM.  Ch.  Vuyl- 
Bteke  and  J.  Bray,  and  gold  medals  to  MM.  Vervaet,  M.  J.  Hye- 
Leysen,  Madame  Block,  and  De  Smet-Duvivler ;  M.  Hye-Leysen  also 
securing  Baron  de  Ranst's  gold  medal  for  Cypripediums,  M.  A.  DalUdre 
secures  the  object  of  art  for  variegated  foliage  plants.  M.  Van  Houtte 
receiving  a  gold  medal  for  these,  also  similar  honours  for  Kepenthes, 
Palms,  Kew  Holland  plants,  with  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  for  new 
Azaleas,  as  well  as  the  object  of  art  offered  by  M.  Charles  Leirens  for 
forty  specimen  plants  in  flower.  M.  P.  Van  Dneasch-Leys  winning  the 
other  prize  (for  forced  shrubs)  offered  by  the  English  Committee. 
Count  Paul  Heptinne  and  A.  D'Haene  have  gold  medals  for  Aroids, 
the  first  named  and  M.  Jacob  Makoy  winning  similar  medals  for 
Bromeliaceous  plants.  The  King's  medal  for  twenty-five  Palms  is  taken 
by  M.  Ghellincke  de  Walle,  who  also  secures  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Fe  'eration  of  Belgian  horticulturists,  with  an  object  of  art  for  Azaleas, 
a  similar  honour  going  to  M.  Vuylsteke,  and  the  De  Smet  Memorial 
prize  is  won  by  M.  Vercauterin.  M.  Baumann  wins  high  honours  for 
Rhododendrons,  as  does  M.  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  also  for  new  plants, 
Pernettyas  and  various  other  exhibits.  The  object  of  art  offered  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Administration  for  twenty  Imantophyllums 
was  awarded  to  M.  B.  Spae,  MM.  Boelens  Brothers  securing  a  gold 
medal  in  the  same  class,  and  M.  Van  Houtte  a  framed  medal.  Gold 
medals  for  Camellias  were  adjudged  to  MM.  Louis  Eechaute  and  E.  dc 
Cock  ;  for  Hyacinths  to  MM.  Byvoet  and  Kerstcn  ;  and  premier  prizes 
are  won  by  M.  A.  Van  Geert  in  many  classed  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is 
granted  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  his  Orchid  Album,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch 
being  awarded  similar  medals  for  his  works  on  Orchids  and  Conifers. 
A  silver-gilt  medal  is  awarded  to  M.  Dutry-Colson  for  garden  tools  and 
requisites.  The  new  establishment  of  this  firm,  which  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Belgium,  was  opened  on  the  occasion  of  the  Show,  and 
attended  by  many  visitors. 

The  Exhibition  in  the  great  hall  was  arranged  after  the  judging  by 
M.  Jules  Van  Eechaute,  son  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  competent  manager, 
and  the  young  gardener  must  be  complimented  on  doing  so  much  and  so 
well  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal.  The  Comte  Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem  gave  his  active  superintendence  throughout  the  Exhibition,  to 
which  there  are  300  contributors. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  detailed  and  formal  report  of  the 
Show,  but  the  prominent  features  will  be  referred  to.    Passing  the  Palm 


groves  and  groups  of  Tree  Ferns  that  overtop  everything,  and  which  are 
associated  in  tbe  most  picturesque  and  natural  manner,  we  pause  to 
admire  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  fifty  plants  with  which  M.  Louis 
Van  Houtte  wins  the  chief  prize  offered  by  the  Comte  de  Kerehove. 
They  comprise  fiowering  and  ornamental  foliage  plants  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  both  as  regards  superior  cultivation  and  taste  in  arrange- 
ment it  was  unanimously  conceded  that  a  finer  group  of  specimens,  not 
one  being  faulty,  was  ever  seen,  and  such  a  display  could  only  be 
prepared  in  an  establishment  of  the  character  of  the  world-famed  Royal 
Nursery  at  Gendbrugge.  As  it  is  a  question  of  giving  the  names  of  all  or 
none  the  latter  alternative  is  chosen  ;  and  possibly  most  readers  if  they 
were  writers  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mornin/  would  adopt  the  same 
alternative.  Mr.  Ed.  Vandenabeele,  Ghent,  also  staged  a  beantifnl 
collection. 

Indian  Azaleas  are  seen  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  finer  probably 
than  at  any  other  Show  in  the  world,  at  least  we  know  no  plants  of 
the  kind  to  equal  them.  They  are  truly  magnificent,  most  of  them  being 
grown  on  stems  2  to  3  feet  high  with  mushroom-shaped  heads  from 
4  to  7  or  more  feet  in  diameter.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
bouquetist  to  pack  the  flowers  mere  closely,  and  rarely  are  these  teen 
with  so  much  substance  and  more  pure  and  brilliant  in  colour  acoordinsp 
to  the  varieties.  Further,  when  the  foliage  is  seai'ched  for  amongst  and 
beneath  the  blooms,  it  is  found  much  stouter  in  texture  than  is  commonly 
seen  in  English-grown  plants. 

The  Belgian  Azaleas  appear  to  possess  more  inherent  vigour  than  do 
our  peat-grown  plants  at  home,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  efficacy  of 
leaf  mould  when  rightly  prepared  and  combined  with  otherwise  good 
attention  in  culture.    The  majority  of  Azaleas  in  England  have  a 
starved  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  robustness  of  the  plants  In 
Belgium.    Not  only  are  these  planted  out  periodically  in  prepared  beds 
and  watered  and  syringed  systematically,  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
pots,  but  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  flower  every  year,  but  are  accoxded 
a  season  for  recuperation  after  having  produced  so  many  and  large 
flowers,  which  cannot  but  have  an  enervating  effect.    Possibly,  if  not 
probably,  most  of  the  specimens  that  are  so  grand  now,  and  grand  they 
undoubtedly  are,  were  not  permitted  to  flower  last  year ;  therefore  it 
may  be  assumed  that  if  the  aifferent  varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas  are  to 
be  presented  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  the  plants  must  not  only  be 
accorded  more  nourishment  than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  peat,  but 
they  must  also  be  relieved  from  the  stress  of  developing  every  year  all 
the  flowers  that  form,  but  a  period  of  rest  for  reinvigoration  must  be 
from  time  to  time  afforded.    Nor  must  some  of  the  buds  be  removed 
While  others  are  retained,  as  that  would  result  in  irregularity  of  growth, 
and  no  such  uniformity  of  floriferousness  combined  with  equal  vigour 
could  be  expected  as  characterise  the  plants  as  they  are  represented  at 
this  Show.    As  several  of  the  plants  must  be  many  years  old  it  were 
useless  enumerating  the  varieties,  for  most  of  the  newer  surpass  them  in 
merit,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  huge  mounds  of  white,  pink, 
rose,  pink,  lilac,  purple,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  cannot  fail  to  impress  sJJ 
who  see  them  by  tneir  intrinsic  beauty  and  the  cultural  skill  that  is 
stamped  unmistakeably  on  every  plant  in  the  Show. 

Of  the  newer  Azaleas  the  following  are  very  good  : — Comte  de  Paris 
(Van  Houtte),  red  and  white  boldly  flaked,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  in  the  Exhibition,  and  everybody  should  grow  it;  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  peach,  double,  fine ;  Perfection  de  Gand  (Vervaene),  cerise, 
large  and  beautiful;  Columba  (Schulz),  flaked  like  a  Carnation; 
Vervaeniana,  double,  flesh  pink,  effective ;  Arlequin  (Vervaene),  dis- 
tinct, somewhat  like  a  pink  and  purple  bizarre  Carnation  ;  Memoire  de 
Van  Houtte,  purplish  crimson,  massive  and  fine  ;  Comte  C.  de  Kerchove 
de  Denterghem,  white,  scarlet  centre,  striking ;  Roi  d'Hollande,  rich 
red  ;  Madame  Bertha  Froebel,  white,  fringed ;  Madame  Van  Houtte, 
flesh  pink ;  Mdlle.  Pharilde  Mathilde  (Vervaene),  very  large  double 
white  ;  D  ominique  (Vervaene),  deep  orange  scarlet ;  Baron  N.  Roth- 
schild (Van  Houtte),  purple  semi-double,  fine  ;  Madame  Louise  Vervaene, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  double  whites ;  Candidissima  (Vervaene)  very 
smooth,  an  excellent  single  white  companion. 

Among  the  quite  new  varieties  Souvenir  du  Recteur  Kickx  has 
double  dark  rose  flowers ;  Prince  Bandouin,  upper  petals  purple,  lower 
rose,  very  large  ;  Bijou  de  Gand  (Vandereruyssen)  white,  richly  flaked 
with  purple,  like  James  Douglas  Carnation  ;  Bijou  de  Gand,  very  double 
rosy  crimson.  All  these  are  venr  fine  indeed,  and  in  time  will  be 
largely  cultivated.  M.M.  Van  Houtte,  Vervaene  De  Kneef,  Cuvelier, 
De  Schryver,  and  Vandereruyssen  are  adjudged  prizes  for  new  varieties. 

In  the  long  wooden  building  previously  referred  to  are  floriferous 
banks  of  Rhododendrons,  magnificent  groups  of  Ghent  and  other  hardy 
Azaleas,  remarkably  well  grown  and  profusely  fiowered  Camellias,  such 
as  the  best  British  gardener  would  be  proud  to  have  grown,  plants  in 
8-inch  pots  bearing  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms,  with  proportionallj 
increased  numbers  on  larger  plants,  the  leaves  of  all  being  glossy  and 
rich. 

Now  we  come  to  a  group  of  the  most  useful  and  nearly  hardy 
Choisya  temata,  the  specimens  18  inches  high  and  through,  like  white 
bouquets.  Standard  and  dwarf  Cytisuses  arrest  attention,  the  former 
with  stems  3  feet  high  and  golden  globular  heads  3  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dwarf  plants  being  larger  and  symmetrical  masses  of  yellow  racemes.- 
There  are  also  good  pyramids,  the  whole  being  highly  effective. 
Splendid  q)ecimens  of  Aspidistras,  4  to  6  feet  across ;  Aralia  Sieboldi 
variegata,  and  vigorous  Indiarubber  plants,  afford  evidence  of  superior 
culture. 

Agaves  are  in  good  variety  and  well  grown,  and  worthy  of  » 
position  amidst  their  floral  surroundings.  Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  and  Migno- 
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nette  are  about  the  same  as  these  plants  are  seen  in  England.  Boses 
not  quite  so  good  as  at  home,  Azalea  mollis  ten  times  better  ;  and  we 
must  not  pass  pyramids  of  Acacia  armata  from  M.  De  Coster,  4  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  7  feet  high,  close  masses  of  soft  yellow  flowers, 
and,  as  specimens  of  cnlture,  faultless. 

Cinerarias  are  good  and  well  grown,  but  not  as  regards  rarieties 
superior  to  the  best  English  strains,  at  least  regarded  from  the  English 
standard  of  merit.  By  far  the  finest  double  Cinerarias  are  from  Swanley, . 
and  Mr.  Cannell  also  stages  his  fine  pyramids  of  cot  flowers  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  together  with  the  Pride  of  Pensharst  Cafrnation  freely 
arranged  in  vases,  and  effective  they  are  rising  above  the  massive  purple 
and  crimson  Cinerarias.  Kalmias  and  Andromedas  are  well  represented, 
8ome  specimens  of  A.  japonica  very  flne  indeed. 

Imantophyllums  contribute  powerfully  to  the  brightness  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  they  shine  the  more  conspicuously  in  contrast  with  the 
Palms  that  at  once  form  a  background  and  a  canopy  to  the  several 
collections.  No  such  display  of  the  plants  in  question  has  ever  been 
«een  in  England  as  is  now  under  notice  in  the  dreat  Hall  of  Harmony 
at  Ghent.  It  is  not  suggested  that  distinctly  marked  improvements  are 
conspicuou^since  the  last  exhibition  five  years  ago,  but  those  on  view 
are  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  critical,  and  especially  since  the  culti- 
vation is  «o  good,  the  foliage  being  as  broad,  stout,  and  deep  green  in 
colour  as  the  trusses  are  large,  and  the  flowers  well  formed  and  brilliant 
in  colour.  Among  the  more  striking  are  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame 
Freeman,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  Madame  Donner,  Lindeni,  a  grand  specimen 
from  M.  Charles  de  Vnylsteke ;  F.  Vervaene,  and  Madame  Auguste 
Lemoine. 

Bromeliaceous  plants  are  much  more  numerous  and  fine  than  are  seen 
at  the  best  home  exhibitions,  and  when  well  grown,  are  not  only  handsome, 
but  constantly  so,  for  when  the  flowers  fade  the  leaves  remain,  and  these, 
with  the  character  of  the  plants,  are  highly  ornamental.  One  or  two  new 
varieties  command  much  attention,  notably  Vriesia  hieroglyphica  varie- 
gata,  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  as  a  novelty  in  the  section.  In 
addition  to  the  rich  marbling  of  the  leaves,  each  is  banded  on  one  side  with 
white,  and  the  contrast  with  the  darker  portions  is  most  effective.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  variety  will  be  repxxxlucible  by  seed,  and  if  not  its 
increase  must  of  necessity  b^  slow ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  striking  novelties  in  the  Exhibition.  The  plant  to 
which  the  second  prize  is  adjudged  is  remarkable  by  its  massiveness 
and  the  red  hue  prevailing  in  its  exceptionally  broad  leaves,  which  are 
9  Ipches  in  diameter  and  about  2  feet  long.  It  is  exhibited  by  Madame 
D.  Block  of  Brussels  as  an  introduction  from  Brazil.  M.  de  la  Devansaye 
stages  an' interesting  plant,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Y.  Zahni  and 
Y.  splendens,  and  named  Y.  magnifica — a  stately  plant  of  considerable 
promise.  Messrs.  Jacob  Makoy  &  Co.  and  Count  P.  Heptinne  are 
very  successful  in  this  section. 

Anthuriums. — These,  chiefly  A.  Schertzerianum,  are  exhibited  in 
large  numbers,  and  as  arranged  in  bold  groups  contribute  greatly  to  the 
richness  of  the  Exhibition.  M.  de  la  Devansaye  offered  a  gold  medal  for 
seedlings,  but  this  gentleman  stages  the  most  distinct  that  came  under 
our  notice,  the  spathcs  varying  in  size  and  shape  and  distinctly  marbled. 
The  gold  medal  for  the  finest  collection  is  won  by  M.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier.  Gloxinias  are  extremely  fine  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the 
medal  for  them  is  well  won  by  H.  L.  Delarue-Cardon.  Tuberous 
B^^nias  from  M.  Jean  De  Kneef  were  also  exceptionally  meritorious. 

Amaryllises  contribute  materially  to  the  effect  of  the  Show,  several 
eoUectiona  being  staged,  but  the  great  superiority  *of  the  Yeitchian  group 
of  about  a  hundred  plants  could  not  be  disputed.  The  flowers  by  their 
size,  substance,  and  excellence  of  form  created  almost  a  sensation,  and 
several  of  the  j)lants  will  not  find  their  way  back  to  the  home  of  their 
birth  again.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Chelsea-raised  seedlings 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  are  a  generation,  not  of  plants,  but  of  men, 
in  advanoe  of  the  Belgian  oolleetions,  and  in  these  plants  more 
distinctly,  perhaps,  than  any  others  in  the  Show  England  leads  the  way. 
And,  speakin?  of  English  plants,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  Messrs.  Yeitch 
take  the  lead  with  Amaryllises,  so  does  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  with  Cyclamens, 
for  though  there  are  other  meritoril^s  collections  in  the  Show,  the 
fiolloway  plants  are  clearly  in  the  ascendant. 

M.  Alexis  Dallidre  wins  the  chief  medal  for  striped  and  marbled 
f oliaged  plants,  Yriesia  Leopoldi,  and  Y.  tessellata,  splendid,  with  Aphe- 
landra  Louisa,  the  narrow  rrivet-shaped  leaves  clearly  veined  with  ivory 
white  on  a  very  dark  ground.  All  the  plants  in  the  group  represented 
superior  cultivation.  M.  Louis  van  Houtte  is  a  close  second  in  this 
fine  class.  Dracasnas  are  remarkable  for  high  culture  rather  than 
great  size,  and  never  before  were  seen  the  green  and  golden  D.  Lindeni 
in  such  numbers  and  condition.  M.M.  YancoppenoUe  and  D*Haene 
well  deserve  their  medals  for  these  collections. 

Orchid8.^In  no  section  has  such  a  great  advance  been  made  in  the 
five  years  that  have  elaps^  since  the  last  Show  as  fn  these.  Then  they 
were  the  weak  point,  now  they  are  a  strong  feature.  Not  that  the 
plants  are  large,  as  we  have  individual  specimens  much  finer  at  home, 
but  the  Belgian  exhibits  are  undeniably  most  attractive,  the  plants,  as  a 
rule,  being  in  excellent  health  and  profusely  flowered.  M.  L.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier  exhibited  a  truly  charming  assortment,  with  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  fault,  while  the  choicest  varieties  are  included.  Apart 
from  these,  an  annex  of  the  building  is  entirely  filled  with  Orchids, 
these  being  artistically  arranged  on  curving  side  stages,  backed  with 
mirrors  disposed  at  acute  angles,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  contribute 
materially  to  the  general  effect.  The  stages  are  edged  with  neat  wicker- 
work  6  inches  high,  which  gives  a  neat  finish  to  the  rich  banks  of  flowers. 
A  central  stage  is  also  occupied  with  plants,  and  there  are  overflow  collec- 


tions (notably  a  very  rich  one,  from  M.  Hye-Leysen,  in  which  Cypripedium 
grande  (Yeitch)  has  "  tails  "  10 J  inches  long)  in  an  adjoining;  corridor,  alifio 
in  a  glass  structure  in  the  grounds.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  would 
fill  a  page,  and  as  they  are  generally  the  same  as  arc  grown  in  England, 
and  some  of  the  plants  are  recognisable  as  having  been  seen  there,  it  is 
the  less  necessary  to  particularise,  and  if  a  commencement  is  made  of 
taking  down  names  it  might  not  be  easy  to  know  when  and  where  to 
finish.  A  truss,  however,  of  Cattleya  Trianas  variety  from  M,  Sidney 
Courtauld  is  so  distinct  from  all  others  that  it  cannot  be  passed  in 
silence.  The  feature  of  the  flower  is  that  the  deep  colour  of  the  lip  ia 
reproduced  as  a  broad  clear  stripe  up  the  centre  of  the  petals  and  sepals, 
this  being  as  distinct  in  its  way  as  the  band  in  some  of  the  Amaryllises. 
This  similarity  led  a  jocular  spectator  to  astonish  an  inexperienced 
friend  by  informing  him  it  was  the  first  cross  yet  obtained  between 
the  two  genera,  and  he  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  the  informa- 
tion. • 

Cypripediums  are  especially  well  grown,  though  the  plants  are  not 
large,  being  mostly  in  5  and  6-inch  pots.  M.  Hye-Leysen  stages  a  beauti- 
f  ul  collectu>n,  which  is  awarded  the  premier  prize,  C.  Argus  Moensi  bjaing 
the  most  conspicuous  flower  in  the  group  ;  but  more  conspicuous  still  is 
what  some  consider  a  sport  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor  from  C. 
Lawrencianum,  the  marbled  foliage  of  w^ich  it  retains,  but  the  fiower  is 
totally  dissimilar,  the  lip  being  soft  greenish  yellow,  the  colour  run- 
ning  up  in  stripes  three  parts  through  the  dorsal  sepal  on  an  ivory 
white  ground.  It  is  most  chaste,  and. bears  the  varietal  name  of 
Hyeanum. 

M.  Peeters,  Brnascls,  wins  the  Queen's  medal  with  a  large  and  ad- 
mirably grown  collection  of  Orchids,  which  includes  many  superior 
forms,  as  Laelia  purpurata  alba,  one  of  the  best  ever  seen,  Coelogyne 
cristata  alba,  Odontoglossum  Buckerianum  superbum,  very  fine ;  Cypri- 
pedium Sallieri  and  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  very  good.  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthi  is  in  excellent  condition,  as  are  all  the  plants,  and  the  group 
is  very  beautiful. 

Hyacinths  are  raised  tier  above  tier  to  form  steep  banks  of  trusses, 
the  pots  embedded  in  and  covered  with  moss.  The  growth  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  the  best  English  grown  Hyacinths,  though  there  are  some 
massive  trusses,  the  appearance  of  which  might  be  improved  by  a  little 
dressing  for  liberating  some  of  the  bells  and  disposing  them  evenly  for 
rendering  the  trusses  more  symmetrical.  Tulips  are  small,  and  would 
not  take  a  third  prize  at  a  good  show  at  home. 

Forsythla  suspensa,  trained  on  an  umbrella  frame,  several  plants 
planted  together  and  the  stems  encased  in  clay,  this  being  sown  with 
Cress  seed  to  form  a  green  stem,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Show. 

A  dwarf  white  Rhododendron,  Bosalie  Siedel,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked ;  it  is  very  attractive  and  fioriferous,  being  destitute  of  any 
central  blotch  of  colour,  only  the  top  petal  containing  a  few  dark  spot^ 

Mr.  Brown,  Richmond,  scores  a  great  triumph  with  his  bouquets  and 
table  decorations,  winning  the  two  gold  medals  offered  in  the  classes, 
with  rich  yet  very  light  and  tasteful  examples  of  floral  arrangement. 
When  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Yeitch  is  granted  a  large  gold  medal,  also 
the  object  of  art  offered  by  Madame  Yerschaffelt  in  m^nory  of  her  hus- 
band, for  the  splendid  group  of  Amaryllis ;  that  Mr.  B.  S.  Williama 
secures  the  gold  medal  of  200  francs  for  Cyclamens ;  and  that  Mr. 
Cannell  is  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  his  exhibit  above  referred  to,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  the  English  contingent  did  well,  as  the  gentlemen 
named  were  the  only  exhibitors  from  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  record 
that  Mr.  Yeitch  was  surprised  by  being  handed  a  gold  medal  that  was 
eranted  in  1863,  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  new  plants  exhibited  by 
his' father ;  it  was  struck  af  the  time  but  overlooked. 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  is  a 
fac-simile  illustration  of  the  first  show  held  by  the  Society  in  a  public 
house  in  1809  (at  least  that  is  the  date  of  the  old  Dutch  newspapers  that 
are  laid  on  the  tables),  for  the  public  house  and  its  furniture  are  repre- 
sented as  well  as  the  plants.  At  one  end  is  the  bar,  with  mugs,  pewter  pots, 
and  glasses,  and  by  their  side  is  the  tub  for  washing  them.  In  the  centre 
is  a  table  with  the  brazier  that  was  used  for  lighting  the  pipes  of 
the  old  Dutch  gardeners,  these  being  also  on  the  beam,  near  the  ancient 
barometer,  with  the  names  of  the  smokers  on  some  of  them.  There  are 
two  other  small  tables  and  cane  chairs,  with  a  candlestick  fastened  down 
to  each  of  the  tables  for  safety  perhaps  at  critical  moments,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  is  the  table  of  plants— the  exhibition.  There  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them,  besides  a  small  collection  of  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips.  The  reproduction  of  this  old  show  was  a  happy  idea,  and  is 
admirably  carried  out,  even  to  the  sanding  of  the  rough  deal  floor.  The  old 
man's  name  is  over  the  door— B.  C.  Lanckman,  Hovenier;  (market 
gardener)— and  each  of  his  customers  took  a  plant,  these  making  the 
show.  When  the  past  and  present  are  thus  brought  together  the  diffe- 
rence is  astounding:— the  first  show  resembling  a  cottager's  exhibition, 
the  last  being  the  greatest  held  in  Europe  during  the  present  year. 

The  hospitality  dispensed  by  the  administration  to  the  Jurors  is 
remarkable.  The  luncheon  on  Saturday  amounted  to  a  banquet, 
attended  by  200  to  300  persons,  then  followed  a  splendid  reception  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  then  as  a  grand  finale  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Grand  Theatre,  followed  by  a  special  operatic  performance 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem 
presided  at  the  banquet,  which  was  a  splendid  one,  and  his  sprightly 
eloquence  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The  city  is  en  fete, 
and  in  every  respect  the  gathering  is  a  brilliant  success. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  bitterly  cold  for  a  longtime  in  Belgium, 
similar  indeed  to  that  which  has  prevailal  In  England,  changed  on 
Friday  last,  which  wasmild  and  bright,  while  Sunday  was  summer-like  and 
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bwntifol.  The  K>  ia  oow  talm,  sni  U  it  remalDH  bo,  u  does  not  appear 
nnllkelj,  there  is  jnst  time  for  English  Tisltora  who  can  iind  it  con- 
Tenisnt  to  do  bo,  to  inspect  such  a  show  as  can  oqI;  be  seen  in 
Ghent.  We  hear  that  some  gentlemen  luo  seudiUK  their  gardeners,  and 
tbey  can  leave  London  on  Frida;  night,  arriving  in  Ghent  on  Salnrday 
in  ample  tine  to  see  the  Exhibition  before  it  closes  at  night,  and  there 
is  mnch  of  interest  to  attract  besides  the  Exhibition.  The  admission  to 
the  Exhibition  on  aatnrday  1«  \  franc  (tenpence).  English  Tiaitors 
stay  chiefly  in  the  Hotels  A&  U  Poste,  Royal,  and  Vlenns,  and  though 
these  are  £all  noir,  there  wilt  be  daily  dcpartuies  from  t<Mlay  (Monilay) 
onwards,  making  room  for  new  airiTalH. 


THE  LATE  U.  J.  H.  QOHOD  OF  LT0N8. 
Ltonb  has  to  monm  the  death  of  another  of  its  principal  rosarians 
In  the  person  of  M.  J.  U.  Gonod,  who  died  at  Monplalsir,  Lyons,  on  the 
12th  of  March  last,. at  the  age  of  sixty-one  yeara.  It  was  only  in 
November  last  that  we  lo>t  H.  F.  Lacharme,  at  ibe  grc^tur  age  o( 
teventy  yeais.  TheM  men  were  two  of  the  most  diBtinguished  Rose 
growers  of  the  district ;  they  were  both  rnisers,  and  both  large  culti- 
vators, but  U.  Lacharme  was  beet  known  an  a  raiser  of  noveliiee,  and 
H.  Oonod  ad  a  general  cnltivator.  When  at  Lyons,  in  June  of  last 
ytar,  I  spent  a  long  morning  with  the  former  (an  old  friend],  and  on 
afternoon  with  the  latter,  and  little  tbon^iht  that  I  vrae  conversing  with 
both  for  the  last  time.  U.  Lacbamie  communicated  to  mc  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning  the  general  cultivation  of  Rosea  this  year,  and  confining 
hicself  exclasively  to  the  raising  of  seedlings.  On  referring  to  my  note- 
book !  find  I  thought  hiehly  of  two  riiffereat  seedling  yellow  Tea-sccnieii 
Boees  not  then  nameil,  the  one  mnch  in  the  way  of  Comtesse  de  Frlg- 
nenae,  but  apparently  auperior  to  it,  I  lingered  long  before  a  lofty  wall 
running  the  whole  leagth  of  his  garden,  and  which  was  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  glorious  flowers  grown  expressly  for  bearing  seed. 
This  was  truly  a  magniBcent  sight,  and  remains  fresh  in  my  memory. 
Turning  to  M.  Gonod  I  find  I  thought  wel!  of  his  wicent  issue,  Baronue 
de  Fonviella  (Tea-scented),  a  very  iweet  coppery-yellow  Rose  splashed 
with  lake.  He  had  one  piece  ol  60,000  dwarf  Roses  budded  on  the  Dog 
Hose,  and  the  growth  and  bloom  surpassed  eTerrthlng  I  bad  previously 
Been  at  Lyons.  I  hod  known  him  before,  and  left  him  with  the  im- 
pression tluit  I  had  been  in  company  with  an  earnest.  Industrious,  and 
clever  nwn.— Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Crou,  Uertt. 

BOBB  HEDGES. 

Pakaobaphb  have  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  n-ith  regartl 
to  the  employment  of  Roses  as  hedges  on  continental  railwnTS,  and  the 
Daily  yfeifjra^t  recently  gave  the  followingintercatiogdetnils:—"  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  continental  railway  companies 
by  the  onuBnally  heavy  snowfalbi  of  the  past  winter  for  testing  the  efficacy 
of  the  variouB  means  devised  by  experienced  engineers  for  the  protection 
of  their  '  permanent  ways '  against  snowdrifts.  Of  all  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  by  experiment  in  this  dir^tlon  the  moBt  satisfactory 
have  been  rendered  by  Hose  hedges  fringing  either  side  of  the  railway 
line.  The  Rose  tree  eiclttaively  utilleed  for  these  fences  is  that  popularly 
known  aa  the  '  rosier  da  la  Provence.'  In  Lower  Hungary,  where  the 
iron  road  traverses  long  stretches  of  flat  country,  akin  in  conformation 
and  aspect  to  the  Russian  steppes  or  to  the  prairies  of  Western  America, 
hedges  of  Rose  trees,  thick  and  tall,  cover  both  flanks  of  the  snow-beset 
meiisls,  and  repel  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  their  fleecy  foe.  On  the 
State  railways  of  the  Banat,  in  the  outlying  regions  of  Ma^varland,  a 
section  of  the  line  nefirly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  wbicb'in  former 
years  invariably  became  blocked  by  the  snow,  has  been  kept  clearduring 
the  abnormally  heavy  falls  of  the  past  winter  by  one  of  these  double 
Hose  hedges,  averaging  6  feet  G  inches  in  height  and  about  3  feet  in 
thickness.  This  stout  bulwark— in  summer  time  bisecting  the  dusky 
"  puBsta  "  with  twin-streaks  of  gay  green,  aglow  vfith  rich  colour  and 
redolent  of  sweet  fragrance — has  successfully  withstooii  the  fury  of  the 
snow-laden  tempests  which  have  of  late  repeatedly  swept  ovcr'Esstem 
Enrope,  enwrapping  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ti^rritory  in  a  cold 
white  mantle,  of  such  density  and  weight  that  whole  villages  and 
countless  homesteads  have  vanished  for  the  time  being  under  its  troien 
fotds. 

"  Although,  no  doubt,  strictly  practical  considerations  have  su^cfited 
the  planting  of  these  avenues  of  Rose  bushes  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  keeping  open  an  arterial  line  of  commnnicntion  between 
Central  and  Ea8t«m  Europe  throoghont  some  of  the  severest  weather 
experienced  for  many  a  year  past,  the  expedient  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  Staatsbahn  for  protecting  its  tralBc  against  inlenuption 
bears  a  romantic  aspect  that  might  well  Inmish  a  theme  to  poetical 
inspiration.  It  requires  but  little  im^uative  effort  to  picture  to  the 
mind's  eye  a  summer's  journey  glsddeneii  by  the  glory  of  Roses,  shining 
to  the  right  and  left  of  a  swiftly  glldinf;  steam  chariot,  while  the 
snrroanding  atmosphere  is  fraught  with  faintly  subtle  seenls  which 
superinduce  a  soft  languor  !n  the  fortunate  traveller.  Such  siphts  and 
odours  have  hitherto  been  nrely  allotted  to  tourists  depcndcat  upon 


railway  locomotion  for  their  transport  throogh  strange  oountries.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  plains  of  Persia,  where  '  Roses  %k  bright  by  the 
calm  Bendemeer,' and  in  the  Roumelian  lowlands, adjoining  tbesontherD 
am!  eastern  slopes  of  the  rugged  Balkan  range.  Between  Tatar  Bazar 
and  Adrlaoople  the  horseman  following  the  post-road  on  a  snlt^  June 
day  rliles  mile  after  mile  through  enormous  Rose  plantations  blBning 
with  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  giving  out  odours  well  nigh  as  over- 
powering as  that  of  the  attar  distilled  from  their  gorgeous  blossoms.  In 
those  fleldi  ol  queen  Sowers  he  may  gaze  his  fill  on  '  the  Damask  Bose, 
whose  rare  mixture  doth  disclose  beauties  pencils  cannot  feign.'  Tho 
nnconnliyl  millions  of  Roses  grown  in  Eonmelia  are  not  merely  turned 
toacconnt  by  the  Bose  farmers  (or  sale  to  the  preparers  of  that  powcifnl 
essence  which,  enclosed  in  long,  slender,  carefnlly  stoppered  bottle* 
lettered  with  gold,  is  stilt  so  popular  throughout  the  East,  althouj^  it 
has  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  in  this  country.  Many  tons'  weight  ol 
their  leaves,  gathered  and  packed  whilst  they  are  freshly  fallen,  »« 
converted  into  Rose  jam,  one  of  the  exquisite  conserves  which,  under 
the  generic  name  of  'dulcbatz,'  arc  so  admirably  contected  iuTorkey, 
Greece,  and  Boumanla,  and  constitute  a  loading  fcatnre  in  the  light  but 
toothsome  refection  offered  to  the  casual  visitor  in  eve^  well-to-do 
Oriental  household.  Rose  jam,  considered  as  a  sweetmeat,  is  far  superior 
in  flavour  and  savour  to  Rabat  Lakoum,  and  to  the  somewhat  cloying 
preparations  of  angelica  for  which  Btamboul  confectioners  are  justly 
famous.  It  is  by  no  means  sickly,  or  even  insipid,  as  those  delIc»cieB 
unquestionably  are,  but  is  characterised  by  an  after-taste  no  less  brisk 
and  refreshing  than  that  of  the  Black  Cherry  '  dulchatz,"  paragon  of  all 
Turkish  sweet.i. 

"  There  Is  but  little  hope  that  English  railway  lines  wll'  be  hedged 
in  by  belts  of  Boee  treea,  with  a  view  to  guard  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  drifting  snow,  or  in  order  to  gratify  the  eyes  and 
noaes  of  British  excursionists  with  infinite  varieties  of  colour  and  faintly 
perfumed  airs.  It  seems,  however,  tliat  much  might  be  done  to  render 
many  of  our  iron  roads — or  at  least  their  immediate  surroundii^i — less 
monotonously  hideous  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  bare 
slopes  of  embankments  and  cuttings  alike  migbt  often  be  planted,  taste- 
fully, and  not  nnnrofitabiy,  with  trees  and  underwood.  WWe  the  track 
passes  through  a  level  district  it  might  be  enclosed  with  green  hedges, 
aufflciently  hardy  and  close  in  texture  to  stay  the  driving  snow  in  winter 
time,  and  solacing  to  the  traveller's  gaie  when  dreaed  out  in  their 
snmmergarbof  verdant  leaves  and  wlJd  flowers.  Railways,  it  maybe 
said  by  doctrinairea  of  the  Gradgrind  school  are  meant  tor  use,  not  for 
ornament.  Granted ;  but  we  would  venture  to  observe  that  their  3e- 
coration  with  flowers  in  no  respect  Impairs  their  utility,  whilst  render- 
ing them  manifestly  less  unattractive  than  they  woold  otherwise  be- 
Knglishmen  who  have  travelled  through  Southern  Germany,  the  Aus- 
trian Duchies,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
pretty  gardens  and  shady  groves  attached  to  many  of  the  humbler  pro- 
vincial stations  in  those  countries  ;  the  trelliscd  Vines  and  gracefully 
trained  creepere,  the  gay  boils  and  borders  of  hardy  annuals,  the  devices 
in  growing  flowers  of  bright  hues;  the  well-kc()t  kitchen  ganlena  on  up- 
ward and  downward  inclines  hard  by  the  lines  of  rails,  wherever  We 
soil  is  of  a  sufficiently  fertile  character  to  i>ermit  of  that  class  of  culti- 


BIBMINOHAM  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW.  , 

The  eighth  aonoal  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemnm 
and  Spring  Flower  Show  Booiety  was  held  In  the  Town  Hall  on  the  1  Itb 
and  12th  Inst.,  the  entries  being  much  in  excess  of  previous  years,  nud 
necessitated  staging  many  plants  in  the  g-tlleries. 

Orchids  were  well  represented.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  Hr.  Charles  Winn,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  staged  an 
excellent  collection,  which  contained  fine  examples  of  OdiHitogloaenm 
Rossi  rubellam,  Cypripedinm  vlllosum  snperbnm,  Coelogync  cristata 
Lemoniana,  and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  Second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wills, 
Wyldes  Green,  Birmingham,  who  had  Cypriprdium  lievigatum  and 
Cymbldinm  Ixiwianum  especiall^^pod.  ThinI,  Mr.  A.  Powell,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenriok,  EMgbaston,  having  Dendrobium  formosum  ttaA 
Odontogloesum  citroemum  both  Koodj  also  0-  citrosmnm  albnin  and 
Phahenopsis  Stnartiana. 

In  the  class  for  six  Orehlds,  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  stageil  superb  plants,  consisting  of  grandly 
flowered  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  Oncidlum  Marsballi,  Cattleya 
THanm  delicata,  O^iontoglossum  Aleiandne,  Cculoeyne  cristata,  and 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum.  Mr,  Charles  Winn  took  the  second  prize, 
and  had  gooil  examples  of  Cattleya  Mendelli  and  C.  Triann  formosa. 
Besides  these  classes  other  Orehids  ware  staged.  Mr.  Jinks,  gardener  to 
J.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Widdington,  Edgbaslon,  had  a  magnificent  Dendro- 
bium nobile,  nearly  4  feet  through  and  densely  flowered,  a  plant  of 
Phalffinopsis  Parishii  with  quite  thirty  blooms,  and  other  Orchids.  Ur. 
C.  Winn  also  set  up  a  group,  not  for  competition,  in  which  were  Cypri- 
pedium Ai^9,  OdoQtoglossum  luteo-purpareum,  and  some  Masdsvallla''. 
In  the  class  for  three  Orchids  Mr.  Cooper,  Highbury,  was  first  with  Den- 
dr  jbium  Wardianum.  D.  Jamesiannm,  and  Cymbidlam  Lowianum. 
Second,  Mr.  Charles  Winn, and  in  this  collection  was  a  Que  pan  pf  Odoa- 
t<^l06sum  Rossi  majns.     Third,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wills. 

Mr.  Cooper  stageil,  not  for  competition,  a  ^roup  of  plant;  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  new  Imantophyllums,  exhibited  in  Birmingham  for 
the  first  time,  of  which  Marie  Reimers  is  one  of  the  finest.  Some  good 
Ppineas  were  shown,  Mr.  G,  Showell  taking  the  first  priz&  Excellent 
Deutzias  took  the  first  priie,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  gardener  to  W. 
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Udwud,  Esq.  Second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Djer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold. 
One  or  two  eihibltore  aent  grand  plaats  <A  both  Dentiias  and  Spiraeas  In 
bnil,  bot  not  open— a  fhorongh  waate  of  time  and  trouble  to  the 
eshibftor. 

The  three  Ferns  which  took  the  first  priEe  were  most  croditable  to 
the  grower,  Mr.  Caldecott,  gardener  to  Mr.  William  Mathews,  EagbasMn, 
comprising  two  excellent  Gleicheniae  and  a  Tery  fine  Todea  siipetba, 
Three  grand  plants,  and  so  healthj  and  wel!  done.  In  the  class  (or  six 
stOTE  and  greenhoase  plants  Mr.  A.  Brassien,  gardener  to  Sir  Tboma* 
Martineao,  exhibited  sii  excellent  plants— fIe.,  Acacia  annata,  Rh jncho- 
apermam  iaaminoldes,  Dendrobiam  nobile,  Erica  CaTendishiaca,  Fran- 
cjsc^  caiycioa,  and  ImantopbyHum  miniatnm,  and  Mr.  Dyer  was  second. 
Mr.  Crook  toot  the  first  prire  for  six  splendid  specimen  Azaleas,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  was  Bret  for  three  Azaleas,  exceedingly  well-grown  plants.  The 
last  named  was  also  first  for  Botes  In  pots,  enuid  in  foliage  and  size  of 
blooms,  Tea  varieties ;  and  Bret  for  six  haidy  Rhododendrons.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition  were  three  very  fine  Cytisuses,  one  a 
pyramid  quite  6  feet  high  and  3  feet  throngh  at  the  base  j  the  othem, 
two  grand  standards,  with  stems  3  feet  high  and  heads  3  feet  by  3  feet, 
and  all  densely  bloomed  and  admirably  grown. 

MessTB.  Perkins  &  Sod,  Coventry,  were  first  in  the  nurserymen's  class 
fora  tastef  nl  bouqnet,  and  Mr.  H.Weiss  first  in  the  amateurs' class  with  a 
bouquet  of  considerable  merit.  In  the  class  for  twelve  bunchesof  stove 
and  greenbousecut  blooms,  Mr.  Marriott,  Coventry,  was  well  flrst ;  and  in 
this  exhibit  were  superb  trusses  of  Bbododeodrons  Maddcni  alba 
and  Princess  Hoyal,  Erica  Victoria  Regina,  E;  Holtorfi,  Apheiexis 
^crantha  purpurea,  Darwinia  fuchsioldes,  and  Erica  Caveadiahlana, 
Mr.  Cooper  was  a  good  second,  and  his  collection  contained  a  very  fine 
sBodlIng  Amaiyllig,  Cattleya  Trianie,  Cymbldium  ebumenm,  and 
Dendrobinm  Wardianom. 

Hyacinths  in  pots  were  well  exhibited,  and  in  many  instances  very 
good.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Mr.  J.  Morgan  was  first  (the  prise  in  this 
class  beine  given  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Thomson,  seedsroan.)  In  the  class  for 
eighteen  Hyacinths,  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Charles  Showell,  Esq., 
was  first.  For  twelve  Hracinths,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer  was  first,  and  also  for 
ail.  Double  and  single  Tulips  were  in  great  force,  Mr.  Dyer's  first  prize, 
ail  singles— viz.,  Proserpine,  White  Pottebatker,  Keisers  Kroon,  Duchess 
of  Parma,  Chrysolora,  and  Joost  van  Vondel,  were  good,  bat  in  many 
other  instances  good  cultnre  was  a  characteristic.  Polyanthus  Narcissi 
and  Cinerarias  were  also  exhibiled.  There  were  capital  table  plants,  the 
first  priiegoing  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Wills  for  lightand  elegant  plants.  The  class 
(orstxpotsofmyoftheValleywere  well  filled  by  wellgrown  and  flowered 
plants.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  first;  Mr.  E.Cooper, second;  and  Mr.  A. W. Wills, 
third.  Anricnlaa  were  few,  Mr.  J.  Crook  and  Mr,  Spittle  being  the  two 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  Pope  A  Son  had  six  Oold-lacod  Polyanthuses,  to 
which  the  Bret  prise  was  awarded — vii.,  Exile,  Lancer,  Prince  Begent, 
William  I.,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Hewitt's. 

Amongst  the  honoiary  exhibits  special  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Thoa.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nnraeries,  and  Messrs.  Peter  Barr  k.  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  OanJen,  for  grand  banks  of  cut  Narcissi  in  great  variety 
sod  tastefully  displayed.  In  Mr.  Ware's  collection  some  of  the  most 
striking  were  Emperor,  exceptionally  large  ;  pallidas  precox,  Golden 
Spire,  Henry  Irving,  Hotsefieldi,  several  groups  and  very  fine  ;  cemons, 
oemuna  Eiquisite,  distinct  and  good ;  Blondin,  Itip  Van  Winkle,  a  very 
cnriouB,  serrated,  small  double  variety  ;  Capax  fl.  pleno,  a  very  distinct, 
email,  double  ;-cemuuB  fl.  pleno,  eulphn reus  fl.  pleno,  one  oF  the  finest 
of  the  doubles ;  and  spnrius  coronatns,  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  This 
collection  numbered  260  bunches.  Menrs.  Peter  Barr  J:  Son's  collection 
although  not  quite  so  large,  couioined  many  rare  varieties.  Dr.  Hogg 
is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  ;  Horeefleldi,  incomparabiliB  Beauty, 
Barri,  Miriam  Bariow,  are  all  fine  ;  Bard  conspicoa  is  a  noble  Sower, 
pale  lemon,  with  orange  and  yellow  cnp  ;  Incomparabllls  Sir  Watkin 
(the  Welsh Peecless  Daffodil),is  a  beautiful  variety  ;  J.  O.Baker  isanother 
TMy  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  ;  Emperor,  Leedsi,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, incomparabiliB  Princess  Mary,  and  maximus  Qolden  Daffodil, 
should  be  in  all  collections  ;  and  for  a  curiosity  at  once  very  disUnct  and 
pleasing  oyclamineus  must  be  named,  it  is  very  dwarf  growing,  and  the 
calyx  tnrns  directly  baok,  and  the  entire  flower  has  an  elongated  tooth- 
like appearance.  In  front  of  this  gronp  were  bunches  of  Cbionodoza, 
the  donble  and  dngle  An  mone  fulgens,  and  other  spring  flowers. 

The  local  nurserymen  came  out  strongly.  Mr.  W,  Spinks,  the 
manager  of  Hans  Niemand's  Nurseries,  set  up  a  most  artistic  group 
of  plants,  in  which  as  a  central  object  was  a  very  fine  Ananassa  satlva 
van^iata,  set  in  a  centre  bed  of  Asparagus  plumosua  nanus,  which  Mr. 
Spinks  propagates  by  division  to  keep  it  true.  Variegated  Funkias 
were  used,  tiMi  Lycopods,  Isolepis,  Draraenas,  Crotons,  Palms,   Erica 


OdontogloBsnm  Alexandrse'  were  chiefly  "used.  Mr.  T.  B.  Thomson, 
nursery  and  seedsman,  had  a  ooireBponding  group  of  great  beauty,  with 
a  background  of  Palme,  and  choice  plants  in  nower  and  ornamental 
Crotons,  Draraenss,  tc.,  ronning  throngh  the  group  ;  and  here  again  a 

Sttem  design  was  worked  ont,  as  in  Mr,  Bpinks's  group,  by  the  use  of 
uscari  botryoides.  Anemone  fnlgcun,  Narcissus  Bulbocodinm,  and 
other  plants.  This  firm  also  set  up  a  fine  hank  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  a  fine  strain  of  Cinerarias,  and  a  large  memorial  anchor  of  great 
beauty,  which  was  very  mnch  admired.  Mr.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley, 
contributed  alpine  plants  in  miniature  rockeries,  and  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  Narcissi,  as  well  as  two  baskets  of  this  flower  prettily 
arranged. 

Messrs.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  contributed  a  charming  display 


of  yonng  plants  of  Clematis  In  small  4S.«lEed  pots,  chiefly  well  bloomed, 

and  what  beautiful  objects  they  are  in  this  state  for  decoratlvB  work, 
also  a  goodly  lot  of  berried  Ancnbas.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
set  np  a  gtsJid  of  Hyacinths,  well  grown  plants,  with  long  foil  splkei, 
of  the  leadii^  varieties  showing  excellent  cnlture,  and  Messra.  FerUna 
and  Son,  Coventry,  sent  a  memorial  wreath,  a  very  fine  one,  a  copy  ot 
one  made  by  them  by  order  of  the  Germania  Club  for  the  late  Empetor 
of  Germany's  funeral.  Mrs.  Tbewles,  florist,  New  Street  Station,  oon* 
tribnted  some  lovely  sprays,  in  which  fine  blooms  of  Fancy  Fansies 
were  need,  and  bad  a  telling  appearance.  Horticultural  acceseoriesy 
such  as  rustic  work  and  garden  frames,  were  also  exhibited. 


A  FBENOH  ELECTION  OF  CERTSAKTHEMUHS. 
A  BEOEKT  issue  of  the  Moniteur  d'Hi^rUcuUKre  gives  the  results  of 
an  electioD  of  Chrysanthemums  in  France,  In  which  S17  voters  took  part. 
The  fifty  varieties  which  obtained  the  highett  number  of  votes  were  thd 
following  incurved  and  Japanese  : — 


No.  of 

Votes. 

B88  Source  d'Or 
383  Md!l&  Lacroix 
383  H.  Freeman 
876  Marquise  de  Man 
S7i  Aimee  FerTi6re 
368  Ratapoil 
363  Hdlle.  Cabiol 
S6S  La  Purctd 
361  Vald'Andorre' 
31S  Criterion 
832  Hiver  Fleuri 
331  Mme.  Boucharlat  (Bouch> 
330  Edooard  Audiguier 
324  Jeanne  D^lanx 
322  Cnllingfordi 
319  Dr.  BesancMe 
317  Bras  Bouge 
307  H.  Honrtillac 
301  L'Adorable 
293  Anrote  Bor^le  (Delaux> 
289  Golden  Eagle 
286  L'lle  des  Flaisirs 
270  Vllle  de  Toulouse 
269  Boule  d'Or 
268  M.  Theodore  Bnlllcr 


No.  of 
Votes. 
731  Mme.  C.  Audiguier 
726  Triomphe    de    la  'rue 

CbJlets 
689  Qloire  BayoDnaote 
671  Erectum  snperbnin 
6S3  Bonrced'Or 
640  La  Triomphante 
ti26  Richard  Larlos 
fi07  Margot 

6S6  Marguerite  Marrouch 
ri6I  Tellow  Dragon 
667  Empress  of  India 
632  Fabian  de  Modiana 
498  Belle  Paule 
469  Don  Quicbotte  - 
467  Queen  of  England 
464  Jardin  des  P&ntes 
448  Peter  the  Great 
446  Timbale  d'Ai^ent 
433  Jeanne  d'Arc 
426  Empress  Eng^nlc 
422  Comte  de  Qerrolny 
407  Princess  of  Wales 
40S  Fair  Maid  ot  Guernsey 
401  Bnbrum  striatum 
391  EUIne 

Most  of  these  are  well  known  In  Great  Britain,  but  an  election  hers 
would  result  very  differently. 

THE  NATIONAL  OHBYSANTHKBUM  SOCIBTr. 

The  schedule  ot  the  above  Society  for  188S  is  just  to  hand,  and  In 
some  measure  is  an  exemplification  of  the  rapid  advance  of  this  Society 
in  recent  years.  It  forms  a  substantial  publication  of  sixty-eight  pages, 
giving  lists  of  patrons,  olBcerB,  Committees,  Fellows,  members,-  and 
affiliated  societies,  the  latter  now  numbering  thirty-nine.  The  report; 
for  the  preceding  year  and  financial  statement,  together  with  hats. 
winners  ot  medals  and  prizes  at  the  metropolitan  shows,  and  those  of 
affiliated  societies. 

The  schedules  of  the  four  exhibitions  to  be  held  by  the  Society  thia 
year  give  full  partlcnlais  of  all  the  classes  and  prizes  offered.  'The  first; 
is  that  for  early  Chrysaathemums,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli,  to  be  held  on 
September  12th  and  13th  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  the 
Judges  being  for  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  G.  Qotdou  ;  for 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  Henshaw  and  Drain,  sen.  The  chief  metropolitan  Show 
is  fixed  for  November  7th  and  6th  ;  also  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the 
Judges  being  for  plants,  Messrs.  Donald  and  O.  Prickett ;  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  ;  for  incurved  blooms,  Messrs.  J.  Douglas 
and  G.  Gordon  ;  for  Japanese  blooms,  Messrs.  E.  Molynem  and  E. 
Beckett ;  and  for  miscellaneous  blooms,  Messrs.  L.  Castle  and  W.  Q. 
Head.'  A  considerable  amount  Is  offered  In  money  prizes  besides  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  as  leading  awards  in  several  cases.  Tho 
special  class  for  Chrysanthemum  and  horticultural  societies,  in  which  a 
challenge  trophy  and  £10  in  money  are  offered  for  a  collection  of  forty- 
eight  blooms,  tweoty-foar  Incurved  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
and  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct,  is  already  exciting  mnch  interest. 
Classes  for  fruit  and  vegetahlea  aro  provided  as  neual. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  November  season  will  be  the  Provincial 
Show  of  the  National  Society,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
Show  of  the  Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Society  in  the  Com  Exchanee, 
Sheffiel<I,  on  November  16th  and  17th.  The  Judges  selected  are,  for 
plants,  Messrs.  T,  Oamett  and  O.  Gordon  ;  for  Incnrred  blooms,  Messrs  . 
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B.  Dean  and  J.  Wright ;  and  for  Japanese  blooms,  Messrs.  L.  Castle  and 
J.  Udale.  Sevftnty-fonr  classes  are  enumerated,  a  good  proportion  of 
whioh  are  open  to  all  exhibitors.  A  class  of  special  interest  is  that  pro- 
Tided  for  the  best  representative  collection  of  large-flowering  Ghrysan- 
themnms,  not  more  than  twelve  blooms  of  any  section,  the  following  or 
any  part  of  them  being  incloded,  Incurved,  Japanese,  reflexed,  Japanese 
Teflezed,  large  Anemonej  and  Japanese  Anemone,  the  finst  two  in  dis- 
tinct varieties,  the  other  four  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  each,  or  more 
than  two  blooms  of  any  variety.  The  first  prize  is  a  cup  value  fifteen 
tineas  and  £10  in  cash,  with  second  and  third  prizes  of  £6  and  £4. 
The  other  London  Show  will  be  held  on  January  9th  and  lOth;  the 
Judges  being  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  G.  Gonlon,  Mr.  W,  Holmes  acting  as 
Referee  at  all  the  Society*s  London  Exhibitions.  The  dates  of  the  Floral 
€k>mmittee  meetings,  of  which  seven  will  be  held  at  Westminster,  are 
also  given.  Schedules  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nuniery,  Hackney. 

JAPANESE  REFLEXED  CHRYBANTHEMUMS. 

The  Revision  Committee  (Messrs.  Lewis  Castle,  George  Gordon,  rnd 
Harman  Payne)  appointed  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to 
tabulate  and  arrange  the  returns  for  the  new  catalogue,  have  prepared 
the  following  list  of  Japanese  reflexed  as  a  guide  to  groweis  intending 
to  compete  in  the  new  clashes  provided  for  these  varieties. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  varieties  named  as  Japanese  reflexed 
are  only  excluded  from  the  trae  reflexed  class,  they  can  be  shown  in 
all  the  Japanese  classes  as  before.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  thirty 
.  members  of  the  Committ%  have  named  varieties  they  consider  should 
be  classed  in  the  new  section,  and  a  total  exceeding  sixty  varieties 
have  been  thus  mentioned.  The  following  twenty-four  have  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  will  form  the  select  list  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  exhibition.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
merit  as  determined  by  the  votes,  and  those  that*  are  also  sf  ecially 
adapted  for  culture  as  specimen  plants  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

♦Blaine,  *Maiden'8  Blush,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  *Dr.  Macary,  La 
Triomphante,  L* Adorable,  Mi^eleine  Tezier,  •M.  AstorsT,  Amy  Furze, 
Jeanne  IMlaux,  Pere  D^laux,  M.  John  Lalng,  'Val  d'Andorre,  *M. 
Henry  Jacotot,  •Flambeau,  Gorgeous,  'La  Nymphe,  Criterion,  •L*Afri- 
caine,  •Roseum  superbum,  Phoebus,  *Margot,  'Wm.  Holmes,  and 
*Tendresse. 

A  few  have  advocated  trilnsferring  CuUiugfordi  to  the  Japanese 
reflexed  section,  but  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  its  retention  in  the 
tm<Q  reflexed  class. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOOIETT. 

Apbil  18th. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  favoured  in  the 
matter  of  weather  as  a  rule,  and  the  occasion  of  their  second  spring 
Show  was  no  exception.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  glimpses  of 
sunshine,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  showery.  The  aspect  of 
the  corridor  on  a  spring  show  day  is  familiar  to  many  readers  of  this 
Journal,  and  on  the  present  occasion  there  were  fine  banks  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  Roses  from  Paul  &;  Son  of 
Cheshunt,  Ramsey,  &c.,  with  Cyclamens,  Daffodils,  Cinerarias;  Pelar- 
goniums, and  hardy  plants  from  various  exhibitors. 

Alpine  and  Merhacetnu  Plants. — Alpines  were  an  open  class,  with  no 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  plants  to  be  shown.  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
^jardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  A:  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  being  the  only  exhibitors. 
The  former  had  fine  pots  of  hardy  Primulas,  including  villosa  nlvea, 
eikkimensis,  viscosa  major,  and  the  channing  rosea.  Anemones,  Hepatl- 
cas,  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  &c..  and  scored  ^^deserved  victory.  There 
was  greater  variety  in  Messrs.  PauUs  second  prize  group,  comprising  the 
intensely  rich  Gentiana  vema  atro-casrulea,  Saxifragas  Burseriana  and 
8ancta,  Soldanella  minima  pallida,  and  some  fine  plants  of  Primula 
nivalis  and  Narcissi,  amongst  other  interesting  features.  An  interesting 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  of 
Tottenham.  The  class  was  an  open  one,  and  there  was  no  specified 
number  to  be  shown.  Large  pans  of  the  pure  white  Trillium  giandi- 
fiorum,  Iris  reticulata,  Androsace  camea.  Anemone  blanda.  Iris  pumila 
cserulea,  light  blue,  with  a  varietv  of  Primulas,  ^.,  were  the  most  ad- 
mired features  of  his  collection,  which  secured  the  first  prize.  No  other 
was  shown. 

Roies  in  Pots. — Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshunt  won  with  nine  plants, 
their  specimens  being  far  ahead  of  the  others  shown.  The  beautiful 
blush  Tea.  Madaae  de  St..  Joseph,  the  creamy  Innocente  Pirola,  and  the 
60ft  rose  Souvenir  d*un  Ami  were  finely  shown  ;  also  Catherine  Soupert 
and  Leon  Renault  amongst  the  Perpetuals.  Mr.  W.  Rumsay,  Joyning*s 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  followed,  his  specimens  being  neat  and  well 
flowered,  notably  Miss  Hassard,  Dachessede  Vallombrosa,  and  Catherine 
Soupert.  No  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  class  for  six  plants,  the  only 
•exhibitor,  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Rowlett,  Esq.,  The  Woodland, 
Cheshunt,  showing  but  moderate  examples.  The  second  prize  was 
given. 

Amaryllises. — Here  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  to  the  fore.  Twelve 
plants  were  asked  for,  and  Monarch,  Albert  Victor,  Hector,  Rembrandt, 
and  Juno  were  finely  shown ;  other  varieties  represented  being  En- 
chantress, Empress  of  India,  Jupiter,  and  Lady  Hulse.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  fresh  and  richly  coloured  specimens,  all  seed- 
lings, some  of  which  will  probably  be  heard  of  by-and-by,  and  secured  a 


ready  setond,  the  remaining  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Butler,  gaidener  16 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  who  showed  creditablj, 
but  of  course  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  great  growers  named. 

Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums. — ^Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanleyf 
were  the  most  successful  with  nine  Cinerarias,  the  excellence  of  their 
strain  being  manifest  in  the  larger  size,  shapeliness,  and  rich  colour  of 
the  abundant  flowers.  Mr.  Douglas's  second  prize  plants  were  mord 
freely  flowered,  but  less  meritorious  from  the  florist*s  point  of  view ; 
Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom,  Slough, 
showing  densely  bloomed  but  small-flowered  plants  for  third  prize.  The 
last-named  was  more  successful  with  Pelargoniums,  being  aa judged  the 
premier  award  for  healthy  specimens  of  unmistakeable  decorative  value, 
bigby  Grand,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Rosette 
being  excellent.  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  H.  Barry,  Esq.,  Bushill  Hons^ 
Winchmore  Hill,  was  fortunate  in  meeting  no  opposition  for  the  second 
prize,  his  plants  by  no  means  doing  him  justice.  8 

AztUeas.^THLr.  R.  Scott,  gardenei  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  R^ent** 
Park,  was  first  for  six  plants  in  the  amateurs*  class,  showing  several  well^ 
fiowered  but  one  or  two  weak  plants,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B 
Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  being  second.  For  the  remaining 
group  (shown  by  Mr.  R.  Butler),  a  certificate  was  recommended.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  first  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  nurserymen,  having  small  but  densely  fiowered  specimena  of 
Mdlle.  N.  van  Houtte,  Madeleine,  Roi  d'HolIande,  Apollo,  Mre.  Tomer, 
and  Baron  de  Vriere.  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenhani, 
and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  lfi)rwood,  took  the  rematin- 
ing  prizes,  but  their  specimens  were  not  such  as  to  call  for  comment. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhampsted,  had  the  field  to  themselves 
in  the  class  for  twelve  plants  of  Azalea  mollis,  and  showing  in  their 
well-known  style,  were  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize,  They  also 
showed  Rhododendrons  in  very  fine  condition,  and  were  placed  firet,  no 
others  competing,  though  strong  opposition  would  have  been  needed  to 
defeat  the  Berkhampsted  growers. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses.-^l&x.  James  Douglas  followed  np  bis 
successes  in  previous  classes  by  a  highly  creditable  victory  in  the  class 
for  twcdve  snow  Auriculas,  distinct.    The  varieties  shown  were  Sir  W, 
Hewett,  Neatness  (a  green-edged  seedling),  Ajax,  Frank,  Charles  J. 
Perry,  L*Abb4  Liszt,  Marmion,  Conservative,  Glory,  Acme,  and  two  un- 
named seedlings,  the  one  a  fine  purplish  violet  self  after  the  character  of 
C.  J.  Perry,  the  other  a  green-edged  variety  with  very  large  pins  and  well 
worthy  of  a  name.    Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Sloogh,  was 
second,  his  best  flowers  being  Beauty  (Traill),   Colonel  Cbampneys 
(Turner),  and  C.  J.  Perry  (Turner).    Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Vis- 
countess Chewton,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham,  took  the  remaining  prize. 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Douglas  changt^  places  with  Alpines,  the  former  oeing 
distinctly  in  advance  of  bis  old  rival.    Edith  and  Tennyson  carried  fine 
pips,  and  Diadem.  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  Symmetry  were  also  well  re- 
presented in  the  collection,  which  comprised  several  seedlings  of  pro- 
mise.   Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  Polyanthuses  ;  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Goulds 
Green,  Hillingdon,  following. 

Miseellaneous.^VLf,  Turner  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  a 
beautiful  box  of  cut  Tree  Carnations.  Mr.  J.  Chambers  showed  two 
dozen  pots  of  his  fine  double  dark  blue  Violet  Victoria,  which  were 
much  admired.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  larger  and 
very  fine  group  of  Roses  in  .pots,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  recom<* 
mended,  and  Mr.  Rumsey  received  a  small  silver  medal  f6r  an  attractive 
grotUp  of  the  same  popular  plants.  Messrs.  Lane  A:  Sons  staged  a  splendid 
group  of  Rhododendrons,  and  were  adjudged  a  large  bronze  medal. 
Daffodils  were  shown  in  immense  variety  by  Messis.  Barr  Ac  Son,  Covent 
Garden  (small  silver  medal),  T.  S.  Ware  Qbx^  bronze  medal),  and 
Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel  (bronze  medal),  and  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  much  admired.  Messrs.  Cannell  ft  Sons  showed  a  collection  of 
double  Cinerarias,  which  ought  to  be  more  grown,  Rawson*s  White 
Violet,  Primula  elatior  platypetala  plena,  and  Sempervivum  cordatum, 
a  distinct  succulent  with  bronze  tipped  leaves.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbnsh  and 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Hiehgate,  London,  N.,  were  represented  by  a  gronp 
of  Epacrises.  Mr.  Odell  received  a  large  bronze  medal  for  a  fine 
group  of  Cyclamens,  and  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Hibburt,  gaidener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston,  for  another  attractive 
group  of  these  favourite  flowers. 

A  mixed  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  from  Mr.  W.  Kemp 
was  adjudged  a  bronze  medal.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  the  famous  Hol- 
loway  Nurseries  staged  a  splendid  group  of  indoor  plants.  It  included 
the  graceful  Ferns  Adiantum  Williamsi  and  A.  gracillimum,  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  and  Oncidiums  undula- 
tum  and  luridum,  which  were  noteworthy  amongst  the  Orchids,  and  a 
plant  of  Dendrobium  infundibulum  bearing  a  solitary  flower,  large, 
almost'  transparent,  with  an  orange  throat  was  also  remarked.  Glonera 
jasminiflora,  a  Brazilian  plant  with  Bouvardia-like  trusses  of  pure  white 
flowers,  and  Arpophyllum  giganteum  with  long  spikes  of  rosy  inflores- 
cence, were  noteworthy  amongst  more  familiar  plants.  A  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  fine  group. 

Plants  Certificatedm — Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing— Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta,  shown  by  Mr.  Ware  ;  Onci- 
dium  undulatum,  Anthurium  Schertzeriannm  atro-sanguineum  (a  very 
richly  coloured  form),  Cordyline  austnlis  variegata,  and  Selaginella 
cuspidata  crispa  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

The  following  were  awarded  floricultural  certificates : — Double 
Violet  Victoria  (Chambers),  referred  to  above  :  double  Cinerarias  Rosina, 
Aspasia,  rich  violet  blue  ;  and  Faust,  rosy  red  (Cannell)  ;  Amaryllises 
Monarch   and    Albert    Victor    (Douglas) ;    As{)asia,    Exquisite,    and 
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(Bennett) ;  C;clamenB  Loid  HilliQg:doa  and  Diian  Hartknd,  conipi 
cooubI;  Uotched  (Odell)  ;  and  NarcinaB  bicDlor  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and 
Leed«l,  Dacheao  ot  WestiDiQeter  (Barr). 


FRUIT   FORCING. 

Vista.— Planting  Vinei.—T^a  is  the  best  time  for  planting  yonnt; 
canea.  We  prefer  the  borden  partlj'  within  and  partljontside,  planting' 
tha  Vines  inside  the  boiwe.  For  very  eariy  forcine  the  borfeis  are 
preferably  inside,  otherwise  we  do  not  adTocate  confining  the  roots  in 
this  way.  The  border  Ehonld  be  concreted  at  the  bottom  ;  nnle^  it 
bas  a  enbstratnm  of  gravel  or  other  porous  subatance,  rubble  I  foot  thick 
must  be  placed  on  the  concrete,  and  proper  drains  and  outlets  provided. 
Thirty  inches  depth  o(  soil  is  ample.  Tdrf  3  inches  thick  taken  off 
loam  friable  ratlier  than  tenacious,  broken  up  roughly  and  mixed  with 
a  tenth  ot  old  mortar  rnbbinh,  charcoal,  and  aome  crashed  bones  form 
a  suitable  compost,  but  well-drained  and  fertile  garden  soil  will  grow 
seryiceable  Grapes.  The  Vines  were  cut  back  la  early  winter,  and  have 
been  kept  in  a  cool  bouse,  the  eyes  now  having  grown  2  or  3  inches  long. 
Tom  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  every  particle  of  soil,  esrefnlly 
preserving  the  Sbres.  Spread  the  roots  ont  straight  and  fiat,  the  soil  of 
the  border  baying  been  brought  to  the  required  level,  covering  the  roots 
to  the  depth  of  about  1  inches,  working  the  soil  well  amongst  them  with 
tlie  hand,  and  giving  a  good  supply  of  water  at  a  temperstare  of  S0°, 
mulching  with  a  little  short  litt«r.  If  the  caaes  have  not  been  shortened 
do  not  cut  them  now,  bat  remove  the  buds  from  the  upper  portion 
dovm  to  wbcre  tresb  growth  is  desired  to  Issue,  and  cut  away  the  dis- 
budded part  when  the  Vines  have  made  some  Icares,  as  there  Is  then  no 
dai^r  of  bleeding.  Six  feet  width  of  bonier  will  be  eufticlGnt  to  com- 
mence with.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  and  hou<e  twice  a  day,  but  avoid  sharp 
forcing.  Temperatures  of  55°  at  night,  f>5°  by  day  artificially,  and  7C^ 
to  75°  with  eun,are  suitable.  If  the  weather  te  bright  and  the  panes  of 
glass  large,  shade  lightly  from  10  A.1I.  to  2  P.u.,  when  the  hoose  should 
be  closed,  damping  all  available  surfaces.  If  the  temperature  rqn  up 
to  85°  or  more  It  will  be  an  advanla^.  When  the  Vines  have  started 
into  growth  give  every  eacouragemcnt,  increasing  tha  temperature  to 
60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80"  to  85°  fnim  aun  heat,     , 

Towtg  Vina. — Those  planted  last  year  are  breaking  naturally,  and 
may  be  assisted  with  gentle  fire  heat  in  cold  weather.  The  canes  will 
bave  beenfnlly  depre^ed  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  regularly  down 
to  the  basal  buds,  when  they  can  be  tied  in  position.  Disbud,  leaving 
the  beat  shoots  aboat  18  inches  arart  on  both  sides  ot  the  canes.  Crop 
very  lightly,  one  or  two  bunches  being  the  maiimDm.  Any  extra  Vines 
planted  to  fruit  early  and  afterwards  to  be  cut  out,  maycarryabanch  on 
each  ;  six  to  eight  or  more  bunches  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
Vine?. 

Early  liirecd  Vina. — In  the  earliest  bouse  red  spider  may  be  ex- 
pected. Paint  the  return  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  mixed  milk  so  as 
to  form  a  thin  pain.  Qive  the  border  a  thorough  watering,  m niching atler- 
wudi.  This  refe™  lo  the  inside  border.  Apply  the  water  early  in  the 
dky,  so  that  surplus  moisture  may  pass  oS  before  closing  time.  Early 
Grapes  donot  always  colour  well,  the  defect  arising  from  overcropping 
or  continned  hard  forcing  ;  it  is  only  avoided  by  a  constant  supply  of 
dry  warm  air  and  a  low  night  tempemture.  Where  Grapes  are  fully  ripe 
a  reductloa  in  lemperatnre  is  advlEfable,  yet  moderate  moisture  should 
be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  The  moiscure  will  not  do 
the  Grapes  any  harm  provided  the  air  is  changed  by  free  ventilation. 
Afford  a  temperature  of  60°. 

Sutceuion  Htntta.  —  Attend  to  stopping  and  tying  the  shoots. 
Where  the  space  is  restricted  stop  the  shoots  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit, 
and  as  foliage  is  necessary  leave  the  laterals  on  the  shoots  both  above 
and  below  the  bunch,  or  at  least  those  from  the  two  lowmost  eyes,  and 
those  level  with  and  above  the  bunch.  Pinch  these  at  the  first  joint, 
especially  tho%  from  the  basal  leave,  also  those  above  unless  there  ia 
space  for  extending  the  laterals,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  make  two 
or  three  leaves,  but  no  more  growth  must  be  encouraged  than  can  have 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  After  the  space  is  fairly  furnished  keep  the 
growth  closely  pinched  to  one  joint  as  made.  Where  there  ia  more 
space  stopping  will  not  take  place  until  growth  has  extended  four 
or  more  joints  beyond  the  fmlt.  The  great  evil  is  overcrowding,  which 
deprives  the  foliage  of  the  light  and  air,  and  restricting  the  growths  is 
intended  to  avoid  that. 

Tying  the  side  shoots  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  during 
tbe  samroer  ia  an  operation  which  commands  much  attention.  It  ia  a 
common  practice  to  begin  to  tic  down  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enoi^h  to  bend.    This  is  not  advisable  unless  ai  a  precantioQ  i^lnst- 


injury  from  froat,  as  the  shoots  at  this  stage  are  so  tender  that  tbe 
slightest  twist  the  wrong  way  breaks  them.  It  ia  a  better  plan  todeter 
tying  down  anti!  the  shoots  are  less  sappy,  which  may  be  when  the  fruit 
is  formed,  bnt  a  better  plan  still  Is  to  so  dispose  the  ind  (hat  tbe  shoots, 
instead  of  having  to  be  brosght  down  to  a  nearly  boriiontal  position, 
will  have  a  good  Incline  upward,  yet  sufficiently  outward  or  oblique  U>  ■ 
admit  tight  to  the  basal  leaves  of  the  shoots.  Afford  Huscats  in  nowor 
a  tiee  circulation  ot  rather  dry  air,  and  a  temperature  of  60°  to  8G°  or 
90°  by  day,  falling  to  70°  or  66°  at  night,  raising  the  points  of  tha 
bunches  to  the  light,and  liberate  the  pollenat  midday  by  gently  rapt:ring 
the  footstalks  of  tha  bunches.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  if  pollen  t«ke  it 
from  those  tbat  afford  It  plentifnlly,  as  Black  Hainburghs,  and  apply  It ' 
to  the  aby-settlng  varieties  with  a  eamel-hair  brush. 

Where  there  Is  a  large  quantity  of  Grapes  to  ba  thinned  commence 
aa  soon  aa  they  are  out  of  bloom  with  tbe  free-setting  varieties,  such  aa 
Black  Hamburgha  ;  and  some,  like  Groa  Colman,  Qros  Ouillanme,  Treb- 
bfano,  &c.,  may  be  thinned  whilst  they  are  fiowering.  Follow  it  np 
early  and  late,  and  on  dull  days.  Surplus  bnnches  may  be  removed 
boldly,  as  overcropping  "vives  fatal  to  colour  and  finish.  Crops  swell* 
ing  must  have  a  litierat  snpply  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  Inalda 
borders  well  supplied  with  water  or  liquid  manure. 

Melons. — The  fruits  of  the  earliest  planta  are  growing  large,  they 
must  have  the  supports  lowered.  Frequently  stop  the  laterala,  or  tbla 
them  whore  they  are  crowded.  Supply  water  ot  liquid  manure  liberaUy 
to  plants  on  which  tha  fruit  Is  awelling,  but  avoid  excess  of  liqud 
manure,  which  may  injare  the  roots,  and  the  fruit  in  consequence  will 
not  Snlah  satisfactorily.  Hants  coming  into  flower  should  only  have 
water  to  prevent  flagging,  an  1  a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  1» 
essential  to  a  good  set,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  very  vigorons  plants. 
Attend  regularly  to  the  setting  ot  the  blossonis.  Stop  the  shoots,  how- 
ever, one  joint  beyond  the  blossoms  when  impregnated,  but  after  tha 
fruit  is  set  remove  all  superfluous  growths.  Avoid  giving  stimulants  to 
plants  until  the  fruit  is  swelling,  when  liquid  manure  mar  be  afforded 
liberally,  especially  to  plants  carrying  heavy  crops,  until  they  are  well , 
advanced  towards  ripening.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  ot  70°, 
70°  to  76°  by  day,  and  86°  or  90°  vrith  sun  heat.  Ventilate  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  closing  early  with  plenty  ot  sun  heat,  when  tha 
plants  may  be  syrlniied  lightly,  except  such  as  are  in  flower.  Watch  for 
canker  at  the  collar,  and  rub  it  out  with  fresh  slaked  lime  when  it  makes 
its  appearance. 

CrrctTUBESS. — These  have  made  good  progress  lately,  and  raqulrs 
attention  in  tying  out  the  growth,  stopping  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  fruit,  removing  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths  so  as  to  maintain 
a  succession  of  healthy  trnittul  shoots.  Water  planta  In  houses  abnn- 
dantiy,  and  with  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week,  syringing  tlie 
foliage  and  walls  daily  about  3,30  P.M.,  when  the  house  can  be  closed. 
Shade  only  to  prevent  Sagging.  Those  plants  in  pits  and  frames  will 
hardly  need  sbsfding  as  yet,  but  they  muat  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  Use 
tepid  water  through  a  rose  watering  pot  at  about  3  P.M.,  closing  the 
lights  at  the  same  time,  but  as  the  nights  are  yet  cold,  be  careful  tbat 
the  foliage  becomes  dry  before  night.  Close  early,  employing  a  good 
thick  night  covering.  Maintain  a  good  bottom  heat  by  liuinfrs,  renewing 
them  aa  necessary.  Preserve  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  70°  to  76°  by 
day  artificially,  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  from  76°,  being- 
careful  to  avoid  cold  and  drying  currents  of  air,  and  close  anCBciently 
early  to  run  up  to  90°  or  more  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  tha  bousa. 
Sprinkle  available  surfaces  in  the  evening  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure,  or  fresh  horse  knobe  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  will 
answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  evolving  ammonia  to  the  benefit  of  thft 
folia^,  and  supply  nutriment  to  the  soil,  aa  well  as  encouraging  sur&ce 
roots.  Pot  ridge  varieties,  keeping  these  and  other  young  plants  near 
the  glass. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

JlfrhoKeaut  Bordert. — Very  few  plants  In  these  are  tar  advanced  In 
growth,  and  it  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  lift  and  divide  any  that  bave  deve- 
loped into  strong  spreading  clumpa.  The  strong-growing  gross-feeding 
Delphiniums,  Phioies,  Polentilioa,  Pyrcthrum  ullginosum,  Asters, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Geums,  Hallantbnses,  Hemerooallis,  Tradescantlas, 
and  Budbccklas,  may  be.litted,  divided  up  with  a  fork  and  replanted  in 
fresh  weli-manured  soil,  and  be  greatly  Improved  thereby.  Strong 
clumps  of  dwarf  Pyrethnims  may  also  be  split  up  and  re[)lanted  with 
advantage,  but  the  majority  of  the  more  weakly  fruwers  ought  not  often 
be  disturticd.  The  Flag  Irises  can  be  moved  and  divided  readily  now, 
and  Narcissi  may  be  transplanted  prior  to  fiowering  better  than 
when  at  rest,  flowering  next  season  quite  as  well  as  this.  Carna- 
tions, Pinks,  Pentstemone,  AntlrrbinumB,  Phloxes,  Pansles.  Pyretbruma, 
and  all  extra  choice  hardy  planta  wintered  in  pots  under  glass  ought 
now  to  be  sufficiently  hardened  off,  and  should  therefore  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Mix  plenty  of  leaf  soil  or  short  manure 
with  the  soil  Intended  for  choice,  or  they  may  not  take  readily  to  their 
fresh  quarters.  Now  that  nearly  all  the  bulbous  plants  arc  well  througb 
the  ground,  the  borders  niay  have  a  quantity  of  short  manure 
forked  into  the  surface,  this  greatly  benefiting  tba  established  plants  a» 
well  as  any  annual*  that  may  be  sown  or  planted  among  them.  If  not 
already  done  son  a  few  seeds  of  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  in  G-iuch 
pots,  these  to  be  eventually  planted  in  the  mixed  borders  for  an  early 
supply  of  cut  bloom. 

Hardy  ftnw.— Most  ef  these  can  be  transplanted  when  in  full  growth^ 
but  they  are  best  divided  just  as  active  growth  commences,  or  at  the 
present  time.  It  follows  that  now  is  also  a  good  time  for  forming  anew 
fernery,    Alt  thrive  admirably  in  a  rather  shady  position,  but  ought  not- 
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to  be  unduly  shaded  by  trees.  Those  species  with  creeping  or 
rhizomatous  stems  thrive  best  when  in  contact  with  large  stones  and  old 
tree  roots,  but  the  Athjriums,  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  Scolopendriums, 
many  of  the  Polypodiums,  and  the  Oimundas  ^cow  most  vigorously  in 
ordinary  soil  with  or  without  stones.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  mix 
plenty  of  peat  or  Xesi  soil  or  both,  as  well  as  lumps  of  sandstone  with 
the  soil  for  hardy  Ferns  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  Rood 
etait.  ELeep  the  commoner  rank  growers  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible,  or  otherwise  they  will  soon  smother  the  choicer  and  more 
weakly  growing  species  and  varieties. 

LUy  of  the  FaZ%.— These  pay  for  good  cultivation.  Starved  and 
crowded  together  the  spikes  are  poor  and  not  very  plentiful,  but 
C^ven  good  room  and  fairly  rich  soil  fine  crowns  are  formed  and  large 
spikes  of  bloom  follow.  Part  or  the  whole  of  a  bed  may  be  lifted  now, 
freely  divided,  and  the  crowns  thinly  replanted  in  well  manured  finely 
TCparated  soiL  A  rather  cool  border  suits  them  well,  and  the  strongest 
of  the  crowns  ought  to  he  planted  about  3  inches  apart  each  way  and 
i ust  covered  with  soil  Finish  oft  with  a  mulching  of  short  manure  or  leaf 
soil,  and  a  surfacing  of  the  former  may  well  be  given  to  undisturbed 
beds.  Replanting  crowns  does  not  interfere  with  their  flowering  the 
same  season,  and  it  eventually  leads  to  the  formation  of  good  clumps  or 
crowns  for  forcing. 


^«HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


QUEEN  INTRODUCTION. 

<'A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper,''  at  page  288,  still  holds  to 
the  opinion  that  th«  main  point  of  safe  queen  introduction  has 
never  been  grasped  by  any  writer  on  bees. 

Unlike  your  correspondent,  I  never  read  Huber  nor  Reaumur, 
nor  indeed  any  bee  book,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  bee-keep- 
ing life,  and  bnt  very  few  since  then,  the  Cottage  Gitrdener,  now 
Journal  of  HorHcuTtare^  being  my  favourite  paper,  and  the  only 
one  in  which  I  found  ideas  worth  treasuring.  My  only  book  of 
instmction  has  been  the  book  of  Nature.  The  great  hindrance  to 
the  advance  of  bee  husbandry  is  "unjust"  criticism  in  certain 
qnartfflv,  and  the  unfair  practice  of  pirating  others'  ideas,  which 
naturally  arouses  jealousy.  How  much  better  would  it  be  if  all 
would  draw  honestly  together ! 

That  my  friend  has  wrought  out  bis  ideas  given  in  this 
Journal  without  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  I  do  not  doubt,  and  but  for  his  interposition  to  settle  a 
point  of  importance  in  queen  introduction  would  have  been  seized 
upon  by  someone.  I  cannot  point  to  any  particular  number  of  this 
Journal  containing  the  imformation,  but  I  am  certain  it  was  given. 
Mr.  J.  Lowe  contributed  several  long  articles  on  the  subject  of 
bee  commotion,  on  bees  missing  their  queen,  and  although  headed 
"  New  "  it  was  well  known  to  all  adyanced  bee-keepers  before  that 
time.  I  know  your  correspondent  is  unconscious  that  anything  has 
been  previously  written  on  the  import:  nt  point  of  bees  missing 
their  queen  before  another  should  be  introduced  ;  therefore  his 
articles  are  just  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  not  appeared.  If  he  turns 
to  page  58  of  my  essay  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
lie  will  see  the  following  remark : — "  The  only  safe  method  of 
joining  queens  is  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse,  so  that  the  bees 
miss  their  queen."  If  I  have  forestalled  all  other  writers  in  this  I 
must  be  content,  because  I  se3  looming  in  the  distance  what  will 
or  may  outstrip  me.  **  A.  H.  B.-E. "  has  something  more  to  add 
which  will  help  to  insure  queens  after  their  enthronement.  Mr. 
T.  Bonner  Chambers,  F.L.S,  has  already  given  us  a  chapter  (vide 
pages  247,  248)  not  only  able  in  detail,  but  really  new — so  far  that 
it  has  never  appeared  in  pnnt  at  any  time  previously,  although  I 
liave,  without  giving  explanations  of  the  reasons,  stated  the  result. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  article  on  queen  introduction  I  have  ever 
read. 

It  appears  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  knowing  more  about  the 
mysteries  that  have  hitherto  been  veiled  from  us.  Let  us  there- 
fore continue  in  search  of  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand successes  or  failures,  and  enable  us  to  know  when  to  depose 
and  when  to  introduce  queens  with  safety  in  all  the  different  com- 
plex phases. 


It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  note  here  all  the  various  phenomena 
that  I  have  ob83i ved,  further  than  that  I  have  introduced  qneeoa 
under  every  known  system,  and  have  had  success  and  failures  with 
all  of  them.  Many  queens  are  lost  by  leaving  the  hive  imme- 
diately they  are  placed  into  it  from  the  top  without  previously 
caging  her  and  closing  the  entrance,  and  this  takes  place  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  during  the  daylight.  But  the  meet  common 
loss  of  queens  is  as  described  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Chambers  at  page  248, 
and  it  has  puzzled  me  much  to  know  the  cause  of  such  unnataral 
phenomena,  which  is  not  confined  to  recently  introduced  queens, 
but  very  often  occurs  with  queens  regnant  from  their  birth.  I 
have  observed  the  seeming  neglect  of  the  queen  as  described,  and- 
have  as  often  as  six  times  in  one  season  destroyed  the  royal  cells 
being  brought  forward  preparatory  to  the  deposition  of  the  queen, 
who  receives  rough  treatment  from  her  daughter  subjects,  and  i& 
at  last  killed  by  them,  and  not  by  the  virgin  queens.  I  cannot 
say  these  dethronements  always  take  place  because  of  impaired 
fertility,  because  several  times  have  I  rescued  the  reigning 
monarch,  introducing  her  to  another  hive,  and  there  she  proved 
herself  prolific.  One  I  saved  and  presented  to  a  neighbour  after  a 
determined  attack  had  been  made  upon  her  life,  and  numerous 
royal  cells  had  been  hiised  by  bees  and  destroye4  1>J  iQ^-  This 
queen  was  safely  introduced,  and  lived  for  three  years. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  raising  of  royal  cells  is  owing  entirely 
to  faulty  combs,  the  queen  not  finding  suitable  cells  to  deposit  her 
eggs  incites  the  bees  to  depose  her.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
those  queens  recently  introduced,  and  by  which  more  queens  are 
killed  than  by  all  the  other  modes  of  mishap,  the  lives  of  such 
queens  being  always  in  jeopardy  after  the  bees  begin  to  disregard 
her  as  their  rightful  queen.  Mliat  is  the  cause  of  this  continued 
determination  ?  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  research  on  a  topic  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  every  bee-keeper. 

By  using  the  precautionary  measures  I  have  advocated  so  long 
both  in  this  Journal  and  privately,  the  losses  when  introducing 
queens  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  few  in  number,  but  it  will  be  all 
the  better  if  we  can,  by  a  combined  effort,  discover  the  real  causes 
of  the  mysteries  that  present  themselves  in  various  forms  under 
the   same   as  well  as  different  circumstances. — ^A  Lanaekshiie 

B£E-K£EPER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


*^*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  ''Ths 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Br. 
Ho^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

€lorrespondent8  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannct  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Taddlngton  Oardan  (^KUteman), — The  particulars  required  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  Journal. 

Ordiard  Hoaaea  (H.  R,  ir.).— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Rivers,  and  the  substance  of  his  reply  will  be  communicated  to  you. 
Plainly  built  structures  of  this  character  should  not  be  expensive. 

Xiata  Cbryaantlieiniims  (  W,  D.). — The  blooms  sent  are  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  variety,  which  is  evidently  a  very  useful  one  both  for 
exhibition  and  decorative  purposes. 

Hellebores  QF.  /.). — The  plants  prefer  a  moist  and  rather  shady 
situation,  but  any  ordinary  garden  soil  suits  them,  if  not  excessively 
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heavy.  Host  of  the  yarieties  of  the  H.  nlger  type  (Christmas  Roses)  are 
best  planted  in  late  autamn,  but  varieties  of  H.  orientalis  (Lenten 
Boses)'  can  be  planted  in  early  spring. 

aioire  de  B^on  Rose  UnaatUfkotory  (TIJ;  TT.).— Though  the 
soil  was  good  when  the  Rose  was  planted,  *'  seven  or  eight  years  ago," 
it  has  probably  become  impoverished  now,  and  the  failure  may  be  due 
to  that.  Apply  a  good  mulching  of  old  decayed  manure  over  the  roots, 
or  give  occasiotial  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Ventilate  the 
bouse  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  syringe  the  plants. 

Soil  of  Vine  Border  QA.  C).— The  soil  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  sample  sent  wc  should 
think  the  border  is  not  thoroughly  drained.  However,  the  course  you 
propose  adopting  is  the  best  that  can  be  followed  this  season ;  but  you 
will  probably  find  it  advisable  to  overhaul  and  renew  the  border  before 
it  will  be  restored  to  a  condition  fovourable  to  the  Vines. 

ftlufa  (J'  J&^).— Apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  30  square  yards,  but  before  putting  in  the  crops.  We  have  no 
great  difficulty  with  slugs,  as  we  dress  the  ground  vnth  salt  at  the  rate 
of  20  bushels  per  acre  in  March,  or  before  cropping,  and  upon  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  slugs  we  sprinkle  the  plants  and  soil  about  them  with 
quicklime  early  in  the  morning  or  at  ausk,  repeating  the  sprinkling  as 
the  lime  is  washed  away  by  rains,  or  the  slugs  continue  their  depreda- 
tions. 

BplpliyUiims  (8,  Mills). — Repot  them  in  spring  after  flowering ; 
or,  if  they  do  not  flower,  in  April.  Provide  gpod  drainage,  a  compost 
of  sandy  fibrous  loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  one-fourth  of 
silver  sand,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  pots,  and  leaf  soil  or  old  dry  cow 
dang.  They  are  best  grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks.  Grafting  is  easily 
performed  by  cutting  the  stock  in  a  slanting  direction  and  patting 
on  a  shoot  of  the  Bpiphyllum,  securing  it  with  a  thorn  of  the  Pereskia, 
tying  with  matting,  and  covering  lightly  with  moss.  It  may  be  done  in 
spring  before  growth,  or  after  tl^  growth  is  complete.  Water  the  plants 
moderately,  but  when  growing  afford  moisture,  and  in  winter  give  water 
only  to  keep  them  fresh.  Afford  a  light  airy  position,  only  when  growing 
slight  shade  is  preferable. 

Tldok-nooked  Onlooa  (^B.  E,  TF.). — ^Various  causes  contribute 
to  this  deformity ;  one  being  spurious  seed ;  another  a  wet,  cold, 
or  late  situation;  and  another  insects,  only  the  latter  evil  results 
in  a  sort  of  bladder-like  formation  rather  than  a  thick  neck.  In 
general,  if  good  seed  be  obtained  and  sown  sufficiently  early  on  dry 
ground,  and  the  season  becomes  moderately  dry  and  fine.  Onions 
of  proper  size  and  shape  will  be  formed,  either  large  or  small  as  the 
character  of  the  ground  and  their  cultivation  is  attended  to.  But  if  the 
situation  is  damp  their  growth  is  prolonged  too  late  in  the  season,  and  a 
number  of  thick-necked  only  half-ripen^  bulbs  will  be  the  result.  In 
.such  places  a  good  dressing  of  charcoal  dust  at  the  time  of  sowing  will 
be  beneficial,  in  addition  to  thorough  drainage  and  as  much  road  sand 
as  can  be  had,  or  anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  ground  drier  and 
more  porous. 

Beatroyliig  ^IToodlloe  (jS^^Jcrift^).— The  most  wholesale  mode  of 
riddance  is  to  place  some  boiled  Potato  round  the  Inside  of  the  frame  or 
pit  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  a  little  hay  loosely.  Do  this  as  a  bait 
for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  second  night  have  some 
boiled  water  in  a  watering  pot,  and  pour  it  through  the  spout  on  the  hay 
around  the  sides  of  the  pit  or  frame.  This  will  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
plants  provided  it  is  not  used  upon  them,  or  even  to  their  roots,  unless 
used  in  excessive  quantity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  which  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  the  pests  will  determine. 
Some  baits  formed  by  placing  a  boiled  Potato  wrapped  loosely  in  a  little 
hay  in  a  small  flower  pot  laying  on  its  side  near  .the  haunts  of  the  wood- 
lice  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  shaking  the  vermin  into  a  bucket 
of  scalding  water  from  the  hay  in  which  they  will  be  secreted  ^fter  or 
still  feeding  on  the  Potato.  This  persisted  in  will  eradicate  them.  A  . 
toad  introduced  will  devour  great  numbers,  and  is  an  aid  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  woodlice  too  seldom  called  into  requistion. 

Old  Bonpareil  Apple  (Clericus). — It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
Nonpareil  is  originally  from  France.  Switzer  says,  '*  It  is  no  stranger  in 
England  ;  though  it  might  have  its  origin  from  France,  yet  there  are 
trees  of  them  about  the  Ashtons  in  Oxfordshire  of  about  a  hundred 
years  old,  which  (as  they  have  it  by  tradition)  was  first  broueht  out  of 
France  and  planted  by  a  Jesuit  in  Queen  Mary  or  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time."  It  is  strange,  however,  that  an  Apple  of  such  excellence,  and 
held  in  such  estimation  as  the  Nonpareil  has  always  been,  should  have 
received  so  little  notice  from  almost  all  the  early  continental  pomologists. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  the  Jardinier  Francois  of  1653, 
nor  even  by  De  Quintinye,  or  the  Jardinier  Solitaire.  Schabol  enumerates 
it,  bat  it  is  not  noticed  by  Bretonnerie.  It  is  first  described  by  Duhamel 
and  subsequently  by  Enoop.  In  the  Ohartreux  catalogue  it  is  said 
"  Elle  est  forte  estim^  en  Angleterre,"  but  among  the  writers  of  our 
country  Switzer  is  the  first  to  notice  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Rea, 
Worlidge,  or  Ray,  neither  Is  it  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Leonard  Meager. 
In  America  it  is  little  esteemed.  The  Scarlet  Nonpareil  was  discovered 
growing  in  the  garden  of  a  publican  at  Esher,  Surrey,  and  was  first 
caltivated  by  Grimwood  of  the  Eensington  Nursery. 

Weevils  in  a  Vinery  (6^.  Potti), — The  insect  is  a  weevil,  Curculio 
picipes,  which  is  verv  injurious  in  a  vinery.  Spreetd  a  sheet  beneath  the 
Vine  at  night,  and  shake  the  Vine  rod  sharply,  when  the  weevils  will 
fall  on  the  sheet,  and  may  be  destroyed.  This  repeated  a  few  times  will 
thin  their  numbers.    We  presume  the  Vines  were  stripped  of  their  loose 


bark,  and  afterwards  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  walls  being- 
whitewashed.  Any  holes  in  the  wall  should  be  stopped  with  cement.  The 
tobacco  juice  from  the  manufacturer  diluted  witn  six  times  its  bulk  of 
water  is  useful,  applying  it  through  a  rose  watering  pot ;  also  the  fol- 
lowing :— 4  ozs.  quassia  chips,  boiled  ten  minutes  m  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  dissolving  in  it  4  ozs.  sof tsoap.  Wet  the  surface  of  the  whole 
house  with  this  two  or  three  times,  especially  near  the  walls,  just  after 
dusk,  and  the  following  day  damp  the  whole  house  with  tepid  vrater. 
Neither  of  the  agents  mentioned  must  be  applied  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Vines,  but  over  any  plants  that  will  not  be  injured  by  the  softsoap  it 
may  be  syringed.  We  have  also  found  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  border  with  guano,  and  then  with  water,  useful ;  if  the  floors 
are  wet,  sprinkling  with  water  afterwards  is  unnecessary.  If  the  Vinee 
are  in  tender  leaf  a  little  ventilation  should  be  left  on,  as  the  ammonia 
evolved  will  scorch  the  leaves.  Water  well  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days. 

Vnmee  ef  l^lante.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists*  flowers. 
Flowering  specimeoB  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronda 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  flrm  boxee. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  toft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(J?.  R,  jT.). — 1,  Ac^iA  armata ;  2,  Anemone  fulgens ;  3,  Anemone 
nemorosa ;  4,  Asple^ium  Adiantum-nigram.  (#".  O.).  —  I,  Dirca 
railustris  ;  2,  Daphne  Mesereum ;  3,  Daphne  Mezereum  album ;  4,. 
Daphne  Laureola ;  5,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  ;  6,  Davallia  canariensis. 
(A  W,  iT.).— 1,  Cory^lte  solida ;  2,  Chionodoxa  Luciliss  ;  3,  Scilla 
siberica. 

COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— APEIL  18th. 

PBICBS  as  last  week,  with  the  ezoepUon  of  Btrawberries,  whleh  are  easier.    Businasv 

steady.  

FRUIT. 

a.  4.  a.  d. 

Oranges,  per  100    ••    ••    8    0  to  •  0 

Pean»doMii SO  6  0 

Pine    ApptoP.    Bngllsh, 

perlb. '00  0  » 

Bt.  Michael  Pfne*,  each    SO  6  0 

BteawtwRies,  per  lb.     ..4   0  8  (► 


s.  d.  ■.  d. 

Applet,  ft  sieve S  0  le  4  6 

Kora  Bootia  and 

Oenada  banel  10  0  18  0 

Oobs,1001ta 4S  0  0  0 

Orapeii,  per  lb ••    8  6  6  0 

T4Wiont,oase  ••    ••    ••  10  0  U  0 


YBQCTABLBB. 


s.  d, 
ArUrhoket,  doaea  ••  ••  1  0 
Aeparsm, bundle*.  ••  8  0 
Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..16 
Baet, Bed, dosen  ••  ••  1  0 
Brooooli,  bandle  ••  ..  0  0 
Braseels  SproaU,  \  sieve  8  8 
Oabbage,  doien  .•••18 
Oapeionmp,  per  100  ••IS 
Carrots,  bonoh  ••  ••  0  4 
0«ali8owetv,doaen  ••  8  0 
Oelery,  bandle  .•••18 
Oolewortr,  doa.  bnnohes  8  0 
Onoomberi, each  ••••0  4 
Bodive,  doaen.^    ••••10 

Herbr,  bonoh 0   9 

Leeks.bonoh  ••    ••••0   8 


■.d. 
to9  0 
0 
0 
S 
0 
4 
0 

a 

0 

4 
8 
4 
0 

s 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
4 


tisitnoe,  doaen  ••  •• 
Mashrooms,  ponneS  •• 
Mostard  and  Orsss,  pant. 

Onions,  boneb • 

Parsley,  dosen  bonchee 
Parsnips,  dosen  .  •  x  •  • 
Potatoes,  per  owt.  • .  .  • 
„  Kidney,  per  owt. 
Rhnbarb,  bandle  ••  •• 
Balsafy,  bandle  ••  •• 
Booraoners,  bandle  •• 
Beakale,  beaket  ••  .. 
Bhallot»,perlb. 
Bpinacb,  bashel 
Tomatoes,  per  lb. 
TomiiM,  bnnoh 


8.  d.       a.  d« 

0   9  to  1   » 

•       1 


•• 


•• 


•• 


0 
0 
0 

s 

1 

4 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 


8 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
8 

8 
8 
8 
0 

4 


0 
0 
8 

0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
8 
1 
0 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


i. 
Aralia  SUeboldl,  deaen  ..  8 
Arbor  ▼ita(8olden)doaeB  13 
Aram  Lilies,  doeen..    ..    6 

As«lea,doaen 84 

Otneiaile,  dooen  ••  •.  8 
^eiamen,  doaen  ..  ..  IS 
Dielytra,  per  dossn  ..  It 
Deataia,  per  donen  '  . .  8 
Dracwia  terminalie,  dos.  80 
H  virldiSfdoaen..  18 
Biloa,Tarions,doaen  ••  9 
,»  reatrioosa  ..  ..  18 
Boooymas,  in  var.,doien  • 
Bye»gieens,  in  tar.,  doaen  8 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dosen  4 
Picas  elastloa,  each  •  •  1 
Foliage  Plants,  var., eaAh    f 


d.  a.  d. 
Otoia  0 
0     84 

18 

48 

10 

84 

18 

9 

80 

84 

18 

84 

18 

84 

18 

r 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8. 
..  0 
..  8 
..  6 
..  0 
..  18 


Fodisla.  dosen .  •    • 
Oenista,  per  dooen 
Hyaoinths,  doaen   • 
Hydrangeai  dosen  • 
Lilies  Valley,  doaen 

Llliam  lanolfoliam,  doa.  0 

HarvrasHte  Daisy,  doaen  9 

Myrtles,  doaen. .    ••    ••  8 

NarelsB,  per  dosen        •.  8 

Pslms,  invar., each      .•  9 

Peiargoniams,  doaen     ..  18 

,«          Boarlet,dos.  6 

Folnsettla.  dosen    ..    ••  0 

Sdlanaai, doaen      ..    •.  0 

Bplrea  japonioa,  doe.     ••  9 

Tnlipe,doienpota..    ••  8 


d.  B. 
0  too 
0     18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 

0 

84 

0 

18 

18 

10 

81 

18 

9 

0 

0 

18 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

» 

8 

0 

9 

a 

0 

8 

e 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

(V 
0 
0 
0 

o*. 

0 


AbatllOBf,18banoiMi  •. 
Anemnne    (Falgens),     8 
bonohes 
Anemones  (French),  18 
banches 
Aram  Liliee,  18  blooms  • . 
Asalea,  18  spreys    ..    .. 
Boavardias,  banoh .  •     .  • 
Ounellias,  18  blooms     •  • 
04roatioos,  19  blooms  .. 
GhxyasathcmamSflS  beha. 
9t  18  blooms 

Oyolaiuen,  18  blooms  . . 
DaflodOs,  DonUe,  19  behs 
H  Single,  19  bohi 
Daisiee.  19  bonchee  • . 
Kpiphyllam,  19  Uooms .  • 
Xaoharia,  dosen  ••  •• 
Oardenlas,  19  blooms  •• 
Hyaoinths,  Frenoh»    18 

bnnehes 
Lapageria,  ooloand,  19 

bloons  ..    ..    ••    •• 
Ltttam   longiflornm,   19 

blooms  ••    ••    ••    •• 

LIUee.  White,  19  bonebea 

M    Orange,  19  bnnehes 


CUT  FLOWIBBS. 

8.  d.      s    d« 
8    0to8    0 


8    0       8    0 


1 
8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1 
8 
0 
8 
8 


8 
0 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 


4 
8 
1 
1 
4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
4 
8 
4 
0 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


10       9    0 
I    0       18 


4  0 
0  0 
0    0 


8    0 

0    0 
0    0 


Lily  of  the  Valley,  19 


Ibrgoerltee,  19  bnn^ee 
Mignonette.  19  Imncdies 
Narelss.  white  (Fieneh)  18 

baaohee 

Naroifs,  varloas,  19  boha 
Pelargonlams.  19  trasses 
t,  scarlet,  19  trusses 
Primroses,  19  bonchee  . . 
Pilmala  (sins^)^  bandi.  • 
n  (doabb),  banoh  •• 
Boeea,  Bed,  19  blooms  .. 

H   (indoor),  doien     •• 

„    Tea, doeen      ..    •• 
red,  doien  (Fmoh) 

H    yellow      

Bnowdrope,  19  banohea  . . 

8pinBa,bonsh 

Btephanotis,  19  sprays  .. 
TropsMlam,  18  bonohes 
Taberoees,  19  blocmis  •  • 
Talips,  doiwn  bloooss  • . 
Ylolets,  19  bonehes. .  .  • 
M  (French),  bnndi 
,•  (Parme),  baneh 
White  Lllao,  per  bnneh .. 


8.  d^     a.  d; 

0  8  tol   0» 

8  0       6    0 

8  0       8   0 


8 

8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
8 
1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
8 
8 
I 
0 
0 
1 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
8 

9 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 


8 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
8 
4 
4 
8 
8 
0 
1 
9 
8 
8 
1 
1 
9 
8 
8 


0 

a 

8- 
»• 

r 

0- 

6 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

a 

0- 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

8 
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FAULTS  IN   FARM   MANAGEMENT. 

"  What  we  want  is  higlier  prices  for  our  farm  prodace,"  said  a 
irortbj  pld  facmer  at  a  meeting  vhich  was  held  to  diacusB  the  caupe 
And  possible  remedy  of  the  agricultund  depression.  Of  course  we 
do  want  higher  prices,  but  how  any  sensible  person  c&n  hope  to  get 
them  pawes  our  comprehension.  To  begin  with,  we  may  take  it  for 
gnnted  that  every  sensible  fanner  knows  the  reason  of  the  steady 
rednctioa  in  valne  of  the  prodoce  of  his  land,  and  anyone  to  go  on 
hoping  and  wiuting  for  better  prices  is  tantamoant  to  owning 
bimself  &  simpleton.  Very  wisely  do  Messrs.  Sutton  say  in  their 
recent  Farm  Seed  Cat(di^[uB  that  "Agricultural  prosperity  or 
depression  are  not  consequent  upon  good  or  bad  seasons  only, 
but  that  Indian  and  American  railways,  improved  steamboats,  and 
oheapened  cablegrams  have  revolutionised  the  agricultural  position. 
Farmers  are  settling  down  to  the  altered  state  of  aSairs,  having 
become  convinced  that  in  the  reduction  of  expenses  is  to  be  fonnd 
the  salvation  of  ^cricnltore."  Sound  and  wholesome  advice  is  this, 
Messn.  Sutton,  we  grant,  if  taken  with  a  grain  or  two  of  common 
sense,  for  we  hold  that  even  under  the  depression  economy  is  only 
justifiable  as  applied  to  keeping  under  wasteful  ezpeoditore.  We 
hardly  need  remiud  our  readers  bow  persistently  we  have  striven  to 
show  that  the  beat  way  to  overcome  difficulties  arising  from  the 
agricnltoral  depression  was  to  get  more  out  of  the  land,  and  in 
order  to  do  tbis  we  were  bound  to  see  if  the  general  practice  of 
imparting  the  necessary  etementa  of  fertility  to  the  soil  to  promote 
^he  fullest  possible  development  of  our  crops  was  correct  or  other- 
wise. Well,  we  are  free  to  own  we  fonnd  it  very  much  "other- 
witt,"  and  as  we  were  able,  step  by  step,  to  discover  and  set  right 
faults  in  our  own  practice,  so  have  we  striven  to  assist  our  readers 
in  doing  so  too. 

Of  faults  arising  from  ignorance  we  may  very  safely  cherisli 
hopes  of  improvement,  bat  what  can  we  venture  to  say  about  those 
which  are  owing  solely  to  carelessness  ?  Take,  for  erample,  that 
important  branch  of  agriculture  included  under  the  oomprehensive 
term  Dairy  Farming.  Snrely  we  must  term  it  carelessness  upon 
the  part  of  those  having  the  management  of  the  cows,  or  the  dairy, 
if  the  milk,  cream,  butter,  or  cheese  are  not  of  the  beet  ?  Wby  is 
H  that  the  butter  from  a  certain  farm  commands  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  batter  in  that  particolar  district  ?  Simply  because 
it  is  the  best.  We  know  a  certain  farmer  at  the  present  time  who 
is  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  who  is  blessed  with  that  "  pearl 
above  price,"  a  good  wife  and  clever  manager,  who  is  gradually 
taking  the  lead  in  supplying  dairy  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  where  it  is  notorious  that  what  is  termed  the  milk  business  ia 
overdone.  But  tlwu  no  "sky  blue"  milk  ever  comes  from  his 
dairy  ;  his  milk  is  delivered  to  his  customers  in  sealed  bottles  at 
the  same  price  as  other  dealers  sell  it  without  such  security,  and  the 
butter  and  cream  Are  alike  excellent.  Bat  success  does  not  rest 
solely  npon  dairy  management,  for  if  the  oows  are  not  well  bred, 
well  fed,  and  well  cared  for  in  every  way,  the  efforts  of  the  beet 
dairy  woman  in  the  world  may  be  exerted  in  vain.  We  cannot,  of 
coarse,  go  into  details  of  management  here,  bat  we  may  insist  upon 
the  high  importance  of  close  attention  to  every  detail  as  exercising 
&n  influence  upon  final  results. 

Turn  now  to  corn-growing.  How  frequently  are  we  told  that 
Wheat-growing  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  this  country.  May 
we  not  qualify  this  assertion,  and  say  rather  that  oareleaa  practice 
in  Wheat-growing  is  no  longer  possible,  and  that  in  order  for  it  now 
to  afford  a  margin  of  profit  not  one  link  in  the  chain  of  sound 
praotioe  must  be  wanting  ?  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  reenlte  of 


sound  practice  last  year  for  proof  of  this.  Upon  a  mixed  soil  farm 
in  our  own  hand^  we  had  a  field  of  white  chafE  r«d  Wheat,  where 
the  yield  per  acre  wa^  7  quarters  of  marketable  gnin  and  2  tons  of 
straw.  Now  the  best  price  obtained  by  ns  in  open  maikat  before 
the  end  of  last  year  for  Wheat  was  32s.  per  quarter,  and  for  straw 
50s.  per  ton,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  take  such  prioea  as  a 
basis  in  the  calculation  of  possible  resalts  which  we  now  make. 
Of  grain  we  have  7  quarters  at  32s.,  equal  to  £11  4s.,  and  2  tons  of 
straw  at  50s.  equals  to  £5,  or  a  total  per  acre  of  £16  49.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  tbii  result  u.  altogether  above  the  average,  but  we 
are  bound  to  insist  that  it  is  possible  npon  all  really  good  Wheat 
land.  Was  there  any  reason  to  indnoe  one  to  hold  over  much 
Wheat  into  the  new  year  P  Certainly  we  did  not  think  ao,  for  we 
had  disposed  of  almost  all  our  Wheat  before  last  Ohristmos,  and  we 
know  that  30s.  or  less  per  quarter  has  been  the  highest  price  since 
then.  To  retain  Wheat  in  stack  without  an  object  is  certainly 
wrong.  Mice,  rats,  and  rooks  are  after  it  all  winter.  It  is  true 
enough  vermin  may  be  held  in  check,  bat  this  ia  not  always  done, 
and  we  know  at  the  present  time  three  large  Wheat  etacbi  bo  badly 
infested  by  rats  that  there  is  a  perceptible  depresaion  in  the  roof 
of  one  of  tbem  from  tiie  ravages  of  rata  beneath  it. 
WORE  OH  THE  HOHE  Bk3.ll. 
So  favoantble  has  the  weather  been  tor  work  on  the  land  that  tbeie 
bos  been  practically  no  hindraQce  to  the  nseof  the  com  drills  from  mom 
till  dewy  eve  daily,  and  we  were  delighted  to  hear  a  light-land  farmer 
whose  occupation  covers  an  area  ol  ne*rtj  a  tbonsand  acres,  say  on  the 
nth  instant  that  he  bad  sown  all  the  Barley  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Uangold  seed.  Now  tbis  Is  qnite  as  it  sboald  be,  for  we  were  all 
kept  waiting  week  after  week  by  winter  in  spring,  and  no  time  shonid 
be  lost  in  sowln;  spring  corn.  Clover,  Sainfoin,  mixed  seeds  for  alternate 
layers,  Lucerne,  iceds  for  permanent  pasture.  Mangolds,  and  Swedes. 
One  word  about  Lucerne.  We  may  usefully  remind  our  readers  that  It 
a  quite  one  of  oar  best  forage  crops.  We  have  now  experienced  throe 
yean  of  drought,  of  which  trying  period  we  hope  last  year  was  the 
climax,  aud  throagfaout  that  tmie  the  best  forage  crop  of  at)  was  dearly 
Lucerne.  Nor  Is  It  difficult  to  see  why  It  was  the  best,  for  it  sends  its 
roots  down  so  deep  into  the  soil  as  to  be  practically  niuffected  by 
droagbt.  Under  generons  treatment  it  gives  an  early  spring  growth, 
and  tt  gives  successional  growths  continuously  throughout  the  suuimeE. 
It  Is  eaten  freely  by  horses,  cows,  and  ibeep,  and  may  be  made  Into 
excellent  hay  or  silage,  and  it  ought  certainly  to  be  grown  much  more 
extensively  than  it  1b.  In  a  hot,  dry  summer  the  sight  of  putirs 
parched  and  browned  by  drought  is  a  sad  one,  but  Lucerne  is  neTer  n 
affected,  and  the  crop  of  succulent  green  fnod  which  it  affords  under 
such  adverse  conditions  is  invaluable.  It  a  sowing  of  spring  Tores  ha) 
not  beenmatle  no  time  should  be  luat  in  sowing  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments  of  sheep,  horaes,  cows,  and  pigs,  for  they  ore  all  fond  of  it.  Wc 
have  frequently  finished  our  lambs  for  market  In  folds  upon  Tares,  and 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  give  preference  to  Tares  or  Sainfoin  for 
such  a  purpose.  Perhaps  Tares  should  have  the  preference,  because 
they  may  be  grown  upon  all  kinds  o(  soil,  but  Sainfoin  is  not  so 
amenable  to  general  culture,  yet  wbere  it  can  be  had  it  is  to  be  highly 
valued  as  affording  two  crops  of  great  abundance  every  summer.  The 
first  may  be  eaten  off  or  made  Into  hay,  and  the  second  Is  always 
available  for  a  supply  of  seed  if  it  is  requireil,  and  the  plant  may 
remain  upon  the  land  for  three  or  four  years. 


HBTEOROLOOICAL      0B3BRTATI0NS. 
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AS  lua  been  seen  hf  the  sketch  report  of  the  Qhent  QaiDquennUI 
Exhibition  last  week,  Bomewhat  different  methods  are  adopted 
in  the  conduct  of  shows  in  BeJgiDm  from  those  in  operation  in 
this  oonntrj.  Horticultural  exhibitions  are  presnmably  held  ereiy 
year  in  the  thrifty  little  kingdom  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  NorUi 
Sea,  bnt  only  once  in  fire  yean  ia  a  great  eflort  made  to  provide  a 
«how  on  a  gipratio  ecalo  and  of  international  character.  The 
■distinotiTe  term,  however,  applies  more  forcibly  to  visitors  who  are 
invited  to  ofBoiate  as  jurors  than  to  exhibitors.  It  is  tru^  there 
are  osnally  a  few  oompetiiorfi  from  En^and,  Holland,  and  Fmnoe, 
but  their  exhibits  bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  numbers  with  the 
x«presantative  horticnlturists  who  share  in  granting  the  honours, 
and  who  receive  such  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception.  It  is  not 
that  the  services  of  so  many  adjadicators  are  abeohitely  required 
for  apportinniBg  the  medals,  for  leaa  than  forty  competent  men 
would  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  140  who  were  summoned. 
The  chief  object  of  the  manai[eia  of  the  shows  in  qnestion 
«[^>ean  to  be  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  men  who  will  spread  the 
fame  of  Belgian  hortlonltnre  over  all  the  world.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  any  better  plan  could  be  oi^nised  for  achieving 
the  object  than  the  one  in  operaton,  and  which  experience  hss 
donbtlessly  proved  answers  its  purpose  well. 

"  Do  the  Ghent  Shows,  which  of  necessity  involve  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure, pay?"  asks  the  Seoretary  of  a  British  hortioultnrol 
Society.  Withuut  knowing  anything  whatever  about  the  balance- 
sh^t  of  the  Society  which  organises  the  "  Qoinqnennials,"  it  may 
be  suggested  that  if  the  Shows  did  not  "  pay  "  they  would  not  be 
Continued.  Bnt  they  have  to  be  considered  not  as  bringing  grist  to 
the  mill  of  a  Society,  but  as  of  far  wider  scope  and  significance — 
uunalyj  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  horticultaral 
resonnweof  the  kingdomand  expanding  the  great  trade  that  isthwe 
established  in  plants.  Hortienltnre  is  not  so  fnlly  recognised  as  an 
industry  in  Engbnd  as  it  is  in  Belgium,  where  official  patronage  is 
bestowed  and  effective  aid  rendered  both  by  municipalities  and  the 
Oovemment  to  the  chief  exhibitions.  Grants  are  made  by  the 
State  towards  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  industry 
in  question,  and  also  in  tiie  interests  of  agriculture,  whereas  in 
En^and  whatever  of  advance  may  be  made  or  improvements 
effected  must  be  the  result  of  individual  enterprise.  As  an  instance 
of  State  ud  in  the  work  of  coltivation,  any  farmer  in  Belgium  who 
is  deairons  of  gaining  information  that  may  be  of  service  to  him 
has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  assistance  a  Professor,  or,  as  he  is 
termed,  an  Agricultural  Engineer,  who  is  paid  by  the  Government 
not  only  to  initiate  experiments  on  the  land  with  chemical  manures 
and  various  trial  crops,  but  the  manures  and  seeds  are  provided  free 
of  all  cost  to  the  applicants.  This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  a  very 
practical  nature,  and  as  the  plan  ia  being  pat  into  action  the  results 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  substantial  beneQt  to  the  community  in 
increasing  the  prodoctiveneas  o£  the  soil.  In  that  way  the  nation 
will  be  undooMedly  enriched  by  the  outlay  that  is  invested  in  the 
work.  So,  too,  is  it  enriched  hj  the  disbonements  made  in  the  cause 
of  hortienltnre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  exhibitions  that  are 
periodieaUy  held  in  Ghent,  whidi  is  the  chief  seat  of  hortioDltone 
of  the  kingdom,  two  or  three  lamdred  noneries  beii^  estab- 
lished in  the  city  and  snbnrlwi  13ie  great  gathraings  cannot 
be  held  without  a  lai^  smn  of  money  being  brought  into  th^ 
oonnbj  and  left  there,  while  the  sales  effected  in  the  narseriee  are 
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very  considerable.  If  not  directly,  then,  not  the  less  certainly,  are 
the  great  shows  profitable  to  the  nation,  and  the  outlay  incurred  in 
providing  medals  and  banquets  is  regarded  as  a  safe  and  sound 
investment. 

As  entertainers  the  Belgians  are  pre-eminent.  There  is  of 
necessity  and  pr<^*eriy  trade  rivalry  there  as  elsewhere,  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  dispensing  hospitality  and  creating  an  impres* 
sion  all  join  in  the  object,  and  appear  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
striving  for  the  success  they  deserve  so  well,  and  which  they  do 
not  fail  to  secure.  So  striking  and  even  brilliant  were  the  reoep- 
tions  accorded  on  the  occasion  in  question,  that  one  of  the  British 
representatives,  and  not  the  least  enterprising  and  successful,  waa 
troubled  amidst  the  joyonsness,  beciuse  he  felt  that  no  adequate 
return  could  be  made  in  this  country  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  but  he  hoped  tl>e  time  would  come  when  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  gathering  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  nation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Belgian  horticnltmists  possees  besides  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  the  virtue  of  patience.  They  have  learned  not 
only  to  labour,  but  to  wait.  Their  policy  ia  evidently  to  gain 
strength  by  an  accumnlation  of  resonrces.  They  do  not  make  a 
number  of  small  attempts  and  fail,  bnt  concentrate  their  energies 
on  groat  efforts  at  wide  intervals  and  command  nnirersal  attention. 
State  grants  could  not  be  obtained  every  year,  as  these  are  conse- 
quent on  and  governed  by  indtvidoal  contributions.  If  the  means 
at  disposal  were  expended  yearly  the  shows  would  be  five  times  less  • 
in  importance  and  not  more  than  mediocre  in  character.  In  that 
case  little  would  be  heard  of  Belgian  horticulture,  for  it  would  be 
essentially  local  instead  of,  as  now,  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Great 
interest  is  manifested  in  Belgium  ia  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Socijty  of  England,  and  some  of  the  experienced  continental 
workers  delicately  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Knglish  Society 
attempts  too  much,  dividing  its  resources  unduly  and  depriving 
i^lf  of  power.  Perhaps  our  friends  over  the  water,  who  do  things 
so  well,  are  not  far  wrong ;  anyway,  that  view  of  the  position  may 
be  reoorded,  as  it  cannot  possibly  do  harm  if  it  does  no  good. 

The  contributions  to  the  Belgian  horticultural  societies  are  not 
high.  A  guinea  constitutes  membership,  though  special  donations 
are  given  for  speosl  purposes.  Moreover,  the  societies  do  not 
stand  alone,  but  are  in  almost  every  case  amalgamated  with  musical 
societies.  When  each  of  these,  harmonic  and  horticultural  organisa- 
tions, stood  apart  both  were  weak,  but  by  association  each  became 
strong,  or  much  stronger  than  befoie.  Obviously  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  similar  alliance  is  practicable  in  England,  for  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  harmonic  societies  corresponding  with 
those  eBtablishod  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent ;  still,  the 
circumstance  must  be  narrated  in  a  passing  allusion  to  Belgian  work 
and  ways. 

If  we  could  emolate  our  friends  in  waiting  and  gathering 
strength,  then  unite  our  forces  as  they  do,  we  could  excel  them 
in  the  magnitude  and  richness  of  our  exhibitions,  taking  them  in 
the  aggr^ate,  though  in  some  of  their  productions  they  are  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  we  might  then,  ss  they  do  now,  invite  representa- 
tives of  culturo  from  various  countries,  and  make  London,  for  the 
time  being,  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  horticultural  world.  - 
We  could,  at  least,  give  a  hearty  English  welcome,  and  if  it  differed 
from  that  accorded  in  Ghent,  would  not,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  be 
the  lees  agreeable.  One  thing  we  could  not  veiy  well  do,  since  we 
have  no  State  aid  and  State  railways — gain  a  50  per  cent,  reduotion 
in  fans  for  juron  travelling  on  the  lines  to  and  from  the  exhi- 
bition. That  is  a  "way"  they  have  in  Belgium  of  showing 
courtesy  to  the  friends  who  are  officially  invited  to  take  part  in 
great  exhibitions  like  the  Quinquennial  at  Ghent.  . 

It  ia  pleasant  to  obeerve  not  only  eontinned,  bnt  evidently 
Increased,  jKosperi^  in- the  horticBltnral  indnsky  of  Bdgium. 
ThiB  deinaad  forphnts  of  a  decorative  nature  ia  greater  than 
erar,  and  some  kinds,  notably  a™1hm^  Palms,  and  a  few  other  ~ 
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ornamental  plants,  appear  to  be  grown  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
than  in  England.  They  are  grown  to  be  killed  in  the  windows 
and  halls  of  cities  and  towns,  and  they  answer  the  purpose,  room 
being  constantly  made  for  more ;  and  so  the  demand  continues, 
and  the  supply  is  commensurate  with  it.  Wages  are  lower  in 
Belgium  than  in  England,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer  there 
than  here,  while  the  activity  of  the  men  employed  in  the  nurseries 
denote  that  they  take  no  small  interest  in  their  work.  Belgium  is 
a  hive  of  industry,  and  at  the  least  ten  times  more  men,  women, 
and  children,  besides  bullocks  and  dogs,  are  seen  working  on  the 
land  than  can  be  found  on  a  given  area  in  this  country,  where  the 
oxen  chew  their  cud  in  laziness,  and  dogs  are  luxuries  and  not 
labourers. — A  Juror. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  DOUBLE  VARIETIES  OF 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

I  A  Pftper  by  W.  B.  Dlreri  KettoD  HtU.  SUunford,  read  «t  the  Meeting  of  tbe  Soottiih 

Honiealtiural  AMoeiAifon,  M«y  7tli,  IMS  ] 

I  SELECTED  this  Subject  for  my  lecture  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  double  Primula  is  the  most  useful  plant  we  have  here  for 
winter  flowering,  as  by  growing  about  300  plants  we  oan  always 
rely  on  having  plenty  of  white  flowers  from  November  to  Apnl. 
I  think  in  a  few  years  when  its  culture  is  better  understood  this 
plant  will  be  largely  grown  by  most  persons  who  have  a  supply 
of  flowers  to  maintain  during  the  winter  months.  It  does  not  re- 
quire such  a  great  amount  of  heat  to  flower  it  in  pei^ection  as  the 
Eucharis,  Gardenia,  and  other  favourite  white  flowers.  If  liberally 
treated  it  gives  a  good  succession  of  flowers  which  are  useful  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  by  carefully  attending  to  a  few  chief 
points  in  its  culture  it  may  easily  be  grown  in  large  quantities. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  I  may  as  well  state  that  what  is 
here  mentioned  refers  altogether  to  the  double  Primula  proper, 
and  not  to  the  semi-double  varieties  which  are  raised  from  seed. 
They  m^  be  useful  for  some  purposes  but  are  no  favourites  of 
mine,  as  1  consider  either  the  true  doubles  or  the  singles  far  prettier 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Uses  op  the  Flowers.— We  use  the  old  Double  White  or  alba 
plena  when  cut  for  wreaths,  vases,  bouquets,  buttonholes,  and 
sprays,  and  the  plants  when  in  flower  for  dlinner  table,  ]KK>m,  con- 
servatonr,  and  church  decoration.  The  newer  varieties  should  be 
mounted  singly  for  buttonholes  and  bouquets,  and  are  very  pretty 
and  useful  for  this  purpose.  They  are,  however,  rather  peculiar 
flowers  to  wire  effectually.  The  best  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
ordinary  stem  wire,  turn  a  very  small  hook  at  one  end  with  the 
pliers,  push  the  other  end  down  through  the  centre  of  the  flower  and 
pull  it  through  far  enough  to  be  out  of  sight,  wind  a  small  piece  of 
binding  wire  round  the  stem  lightly,  and  all  is  complete.  The  old 
Double  White  is  often  most  useful  if  wired  in  whole  trusses  ;  this  is 
easily  done  by  strengthening  the  main  stem  with  a  short  wire  and 
twisting  some  binding  wire  round  the  small  stems  of  the  bunch  so 
as  to  draw  all  of  them  nearer  together.  They  may  also  be  wired 
singly  in  the  same  way  as  the  newer  varieties.  The  binding  wire 
must  be  very  gently  placed  around  them. 

Propaoation. — The  chief  reason  this  plant  is  not  more  exten- 
sively grown  is  because  it  has  obtained  a  bad  name  with  many  on 
accouitt  of  failures  in  propagating  it,  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  strike 
the  cuttings  in  the  same  way  one  would  proceed  with  Verbenas  or 
Heliotropes,  for  instance,  or  even  like  Pelargoniums,  failure  is 
almost  certain.  It  is  too  succulent  in  its  nature  to  be  struck  the 
same  way  as  most  plants  are  treated  ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  not 
strike  under  treatment  given  to  ordinary  succulent  plants.  The 
system  I  have  found  to  answer  best  for  propagating  them  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  by  the  plan  I  am  about 
to  describe  99  per  cent,  may  be  rooted.  They  require  a  place  to 
themselves  for  propagating,  a  separate  case  m  the  propagating 
housej  where  such  conveniences  are  at  hand,  or  a  propagating  case 
fixed  in  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  house,  or  some  house  with  a  similar 
temperature,  or  failing  either  of  these  conveniences,  a  frame  fixed 
on  a  hotbed  is  the  next  best  obtainable,  and  that  is  probably  within 
the  reach  of  every  gardener.  The  bottom  heat  slould  range 
between  l(f  and  75**,  and  may  be  derived  from  a  heated  chamber 
with  plunging  material  on  the  top,  or  f aiHnff  this,  any  kind  of  well- 
sweetened  fermenting  material  will  do  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  maintain  a  steady  temperature  for  four  weeks.  "  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
old  tan,  or  sawdust  should  be  spread  on  the  top  of  the  bed  as  a 
plunnng  material  just  deep  enough  to  hold  the  pots. 

.  I  have  seen  it  advised  in  gardening  periodicals  to  strike  the  cuttings 
in  August  and  grow  the  plants  about  fifteen  months  before  flowering 
them.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  necessity  to  lose  a 
whole  season  if  the  plants  are  struck  early  and  liberally  treated. 


We  have  had  plants  of  the  old  Double  White  struck  here  the  first 
week  in  June  18  inches  across  in  the  following  January,  and  bear- 
ing twenty-eight  trusses  of  flowers  in  6-inch  pots.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  plants  may  be  grown  in  nine  months  large  enough  for 
all  purposes. 

The  best  time  for  propagating  is  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  vat 
May  for  those  required  to  flower  early  in  the  winter,  and  the  end 
of  June  is  not  too  late  if  they  are  not  wanted  before  the  following' 
February.  The  old  plants  should  be  induced  to  start  growing 
freely  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  by  keeping  them  a  little 
warmer,  &c.  The  soil  for  propagating  must  consist  of  one-third* 
leaf  mould,  two-thirds  light  sandy  loam,  and  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
ffood  sharp  sand.  Take  the  cuttings  with  a  portion  of  the  old 
brown  stem  attached,  cut  off  closely  any  leaves  likely  to  decay  soon^. 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  dry  leafstalks,  using  a  very  sharp  knife^ 
and  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  bark  on  the  stem  of  the  cutting* 
Insert  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  detached  from 
the  plant,  and  each  one  should  have  a  small  stake  and  a  piece  of 
matting  run  from  the  stake  all  round  the  leafstalks  and  tied,  in 
order  to  steady  it  in  its  place.  Give  all  a  good  watering  before 
placing  them  in  the  propagating  ease,  being  careful  not  to  wet  the 
foliage  more  than  is  necessary,  and  ait  soon  as  the  water  has  drained 
off  place  them  in  the  frame.  If  this  is  a  propagating  case  inside  a 
house, .J^ve  the  lights  off  until  all  superfluous  moisture  has  evapo- 
rated. If  the  frame  is  an  ordinary  one  outside,  of  oourae  tnia. 
would  not  be  advisable,  but  tha  light  should  be  fixed  for  a  time  so 
as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through.  This  must  be  stopped 
before  the  cuttings  commence  to  flag.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a 
few  lumps  of  charcoal  among  the  cuttings.  This  helps  to  keep  all 
sweet  and  absorbs  some  of  tlM  superfluous  moisture. 

Provision  must  be  made  to  keep  all  sunshine  from  the  cutting^ 
until  they  are  rooted.    There  are  now  two  dangers  to  steer  dear 
from.    Tbe  first  is  having  the  atmosphere  in  the  frame  too  dry  and 
causing  the  cuttings  to  flag,  which  weakens  them  and  delays  their 
progress.    The  second  is  a  stagnant  atmosphere  overcharged  with  ' 
moisture.    Of  the  two  the  last  is  the  greater  evil,  but  the  chief 
point  to  aim  at  in  order  to  secure  the  gp*eateflt  success  is  to  keep  a 
little  ventilation  on  the  case  or  frame  without  allowing  the  cuttings 
to  flag.    It  is,  however,  safer  to  let  them  flag  a  little  rather  than  to 
keep  the  air  confined  around  them  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
much  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture  arising  in  the  frame,  and 
the  air  must  be  regulated  accordingly.    If  this  frame  is  fixed  inside^ 
a*  propagating  or  other  house  the  lid  may  often  be  left  open  after 
the  ventilators  are  closed  in  the  house  in  question,  provide4  it  haa 
been  well  syringed  and  the  sun  is  not  shining  directly  on  the  case. 
During  the  night,  and  when  the  ventilators  m  the  house  are  open, 
the  lid  of  the  frame  should  be  tilted  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
whenever  the  cuttings  will  bear  it  without  flagging,  and  very  often 
it  will  be  advisable  to  open  the  lid  wide  for  an  hour  or  two  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  after  it  has  been  partially  or  wholly  closed 
all  night.    But  much  of  this  matter  of  ventilating  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  propagator.    No  two  oases  will  require  exactly 
the  same  trea^«ment.    Much  depends  on  the  form  and  character  of 
the  house  itself,  the  position  and  proximity  of  the  hot>water  pipes 
and  ventilators,  &c.,  but  a  person  with  ordinary  intelligence  will 
soon  be  able  to  judgfe  for  himself.    If  the  frame  is  an  ordinary  one 
outside  on  a  hotbed  a  similar  course  must  be  pursued,  only  the- 
lights  will  not  require  to  be  open  wide  as  in  the  other  case.    Water 
should  be  supplied  to  the  cuttings  from  the  spout  of  a  small  waier-* 
ing  pot  when  they  require  it,  but  in  such  a  tray  "as  to  avoid  wetting 
the  foliage,  and  on  no  account  must  the  cuttings  be  syringed. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  another  system  of  propagation  whick 
I  have  practised  when  circumstances  have  prevented  the  cuttings 
being  inserted  at  the  usual  time.  Prepare  the  old  plants  by  taking 
off  all  partially  decayed  leaves  and  remains  of  leafstalks,  &c.  Insert 
the  pots  containing  the  plants  to  be  operated  upon  inside  of  others 
one  or  two  sizes  larger.  Fill  the  space  between  the  pots  with  the 
coarser  parts  sifted  out  of  the  propagating  soil,  then  place  some  of 
the  soil  recommended  for  cuttings  under  the  branches  of  the  old 
plant,  slightly  notoh  each  branch  and,  if  possible,  peg  it  down  on  to 
the  soil,  then  place  some  more  of  the  soil  around  and  over  the  stems 
sufiScient  to  cover  all  the  old  portion  securely,  place  the  pots  in  a 
close  frame  for  about  four  weeks,  when  the  layers  may  be  detached, 
potted  singly,  and  treated  as  cuttings  just  struck.  This  is  perhaps  a 
safer  system  for  beginners,  and  in  most  cases  it  may  be  advisable  for 
inexperienced  persons  to  retain  some  of  the  old  plants  for  thia 
system  of  propagation  the  first  time  they  attempt  to  propagate  these 
plants,  to  avoid  losing  theur  stock  m  case  of  a  failure  in  striking, 
which  sometimes  happens  with  beginners ;  but  a  rule  I  consider 
cuttii^  by  far  the  best,  as  they  are  ready  before  iJie  shoots  are  long 
enough  for  layering,  consequently  they  have  a  longer  season  to  grow 
in  and  are  also  less  trouble  in  other  ways. 

(To  be  oontiiined.) 
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PACTS  ABOUT  GRAPES. 

GBOS  COLMAN. 

As  i^  as  appearance  goes  this  is  one  of  the  noblest  Grapes  in 
cultiinatioD,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  it  sells  readfly  in  con- 
sieqnence.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  jceepera,  hanging  or  remaining 
plump  when  bottled  longer  than  the  Alicante,  all£ough  it  does  not 
equal  Lady  Downers  in  this  respect.  When  well  grown  it  is  the 
finest  black  Grape,  and  the  berries,  besides  being  la^,  are  firm  and 
fleshy.  Unfortunately,  if  eaten  before  March  or  April,  the  quality 
is  yery  unpleasant,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  honestly  say  they 
like  the  peculiar  and  what  has  been  aptly  termed  Ivy>like  flavour, 
ivhich  only  long  hanging  seems  to  change.*  Mr.  S.  Gistle  of  the 
West  Lynn  Yineyard  usually  saooeeds  remarkably  well  with  the 
Ckt>s  Golman,  and  he  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  long 
"keeping  greatly  improves  its  quality,  the  berries  he  kindly  sent  me 
iast  sprinsr  and  also  those  we  had  at  the  time  being  much  better 
than  I  had  preyiously  tasted.  With  us  it  thrives  admurably  At  the 
-ehadiest  end  of  a  house  of  mixed  varieties,  no  difficulty  being  ex- 
perienced in  securing  plenty  of  bunches  to  select  ^m,  nor  in 
•effecting  a  good  set.  To  do  justice  to  it  the  rods  ought  to  be  fully 
4  feet  apart,  and  even  this  space  scarcely  admits  of  the  proper 
<levelopment  of  the  laterals.  I  hold  that  not  less  than  three 
primary  leaves,  or  those  partially  formed  b^ore  the  laterals  are 
stopped,  should  be  beyond  each  bunch,  but  it  is  useless  to  leave 
ihese  if  there  is  not  room  for  them  to  grow  out  properly. 

Plenty  succeed  with  Gros  Colman  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
1)unche8  may  be  large  and  the  berries  large  and  regular,  but  it  is 
the  finishing  that  tells  the  tale  of  wrong  treatment  somewhere. 
More  often  than  not  it  is  the  premature  loss  of  foliage  that  may 
'  *saf ely  be  blamed  for  this  failure.  In  other  instances  the  foliage 
may  be  sound  enough,  and  yet  the  berries  remain  nearer  red  than 
black  in  colour,  this  perhaps  being  the  result  either  of  overcropping 
•or  too  much  heat,  or  both  together.  I  find  that  Gros  Colman  wiU 
•Dot  finish  off  properly  nearly  so  many  bunches,  nor  quite  so  great  a 
weight  of  Grapes,  as  a  Vine  of  Black  Alicante  of  the  same  age  and 
vigour.  It  is  the  weight  that  tries  the  Vines  rather  than  the 
-number  of  bunches,  and  when  deciding  how  many  bunches  can 
«af  ely  be  left  on  a  rod  the  relative  weights  of  each  variety  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideraticm.  Nor  can  any  genend  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  bunches  each  Vine  should  bear  m  laid  down,  so  much 
•dependinn  upon  the  state  of  the  border,  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be 
found  near  the  surface,  and  the  treatment  given.  With  us  Gros 
dolman  retains  its  foliage  admirably,  but  then  ours  is  a  renovated 
-vinery  with  plenty  of  heavy  wooden  rafters  and  sashbars,  this 
(being  very  different  to  the  modem  structures,  which  have  very 
«nuch  more  glass  surface  exposed.  Those  houses  constructed  of 
iron  and  wood  are  very  light  and  elegant  in  appearance,  but  they 
are  the  worst  to  manage.    It  is  in  these  that  red  spider  is  most 

*  troublesome,  the  foliage  also  being  more  liable  to  bum.  In  such 
houses  Gros  Colman  ought  to  be  %htly  shaded,  this  being  accom- 

'  plished  either  with  the  aid  of  doubled  fish  nets  or  by  thin  lime 
-water  lightly  syringed  over  the  roof  as  often  as  necessary.  Gros 
Colman  is  one  of  the  first  to  show  colour  in  the  berries  ;  but  when  it 
is  found  the  rest  are  much  quicker  in  finishing,  those  in  charge  are 
•apt  to  think  something  is  wrong,  and,  speaking  from  experience, 
be  tempted  to  put  on  more  fire  heat  or  give  less  air,  as  the  case  may 
be.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  as,  if  not  hurried,  being  also 
kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  liquid  manure  at  tiie  roots.- 
^he  colouring  will  ff*>  on  all  the  while  the  foliage  lasts,  or  say  till 
November.  The  best  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  I  have  yet  seen 
*were  shown  by  Mr.  Jennings,  Famborough  Grange  Chuxlens,  at  the 
iast  Beading  Chrysi^ithemum  Show.  They  were  grand  bunches 
-and  beautif^ly  finished,  and  were  not  cut  from  overcropped  or 
vnuoh-f oroed  Vines. 

LADY  DOWNB'S. 
If  allowed  to  grow  only  one  late  black  Grape  this  should  be 
-the  variety.    It  is  the  very  best  for  potting  and  keeping  till  new 
Grapes  are  available,  added  to  which  it  is  of  good  quality  any  time 

*  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  As  a  rule  the  bunches  are 
not  laige  or  showy,  the  majority  ranging  from  1  to  2  lbs.  in  weight, 
\mi  the  berries  are  of  good  size,  very  solid,  crisp,  and  ref  reshmg. 
A  vigorous  Yine  is  capable  of  perfecting  a  good  bunch  on  nearly 
«v6ry  uncrowded  lateral,  and  if  not  given  too  much  fire  heat  no 
difiBioulty  will  be  experienced  in  properly  finishing  the  crop.  With 
us  the  berries  are  not  large,  but  they  are  usually  as  black  as  they 
can  well  be.  Unlike  the  Alicante,  the  best  bunches  are  formed  on 
the  laterals  from  old  wood  rather  than  the  young  rods,  and  dose 
pruning  may  safely  be  practised. 

Others,  beside  myself,  have  doubtless  found  that  the  young 
rods  rarely  break  evenly,  many  buds  frequently  refusing  to  move, 
others  perhaps  breaking  weakly.  It  is  those  rods  freely  shortened 
at  the  winter  pruning  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  these 
l>reaking  strongly  at  the  ends   only.    If  a  long  straight  rod  is 


desired,  this  can  best  be  obtained  by  rapid  extension.  Planted  in  a 
good  border  a  Yine  ought  to  reach  tne  end  of  a  rafter  16  feet 
long  in  three  seasons.  Newly  struck  Yines  usually  make  the  best 
progress,  and  our  plan  is  to  stop  these  when  about  6  feet  long, 
no  winter  pruning  being  resortea  to.  The  following  summer  they 
are  stopped  when  tiie  young  cane  is  7  feet  long,  and  the  third 
season  finds  them  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  knife  not  having  been 
used  either  season,  with  the  exception,  let  me  add,  of  the  pruning 
necessary  in  the  case  of  lateral  growths.  These  summer-stopped 
unpruned  rods  invariably  break  evenly  and  well,  especially  if  the 
points  are  well  depress^  or  bent  round  prior  to  starting,  and 
straight  regularly  furnished  rods  are  the  result.  Those  who  leave 
an  extra  length  of  rod  on  young  Yines  must,  however,  remember 
that  they  are  not  yet  capable  of  sustaining  a  bunch  at  nearly  every 
lateral.  A  bunch  on  every  third  lateral  is  ample  for  at  least  four 
seasons,  and  if  more  are  left  the  Yines  may  be  seriously  crippled  for 
life. 

There  is  one  other  serious  defect  in  Lady  Downe*s  that  I  ought 
to  allude  to — viz.,  its  liability  to  scalding,  more  especially  durmg 
the  stoning  process.  The  morning  sun  striking  full  on  the  cold 
berries  is  apt  to  damage  all  those  most  exposed.  I  cannot  explain 
this  matter  in  a  scientific  manner,  but  I  can  prevent  it,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  at  the  ends  of  the 
houses  where  all  varieties  of  Grapes  are  most  liable  to  scalding, 
this  being  observable  in  the  case  or  any  expobed  to  either  the  mom 
ing  or  afternoon  sunshine,  oblique  rays  evidently  being  more 
powerful  than  those  falling  in  a  more  vertical  direction.  Where 
scalding  takes  place  it  must  be  anticipated  by  temporarily  shading 
both  the  roof  and  the  ends  of  the  vineries.  When  it  is  the  morn- 
ing sun  that  does  the  mischief,  early  ventilation  must  also  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  those  houses  with  the  ends  facing  westwards  must 
not  be  closed  till  the  sun  has  lost  much  of  its  power.  Last  season 
there  were  many  complaints  of  serious  scalding  in  the  case  of 
Muscats,  Madre^eld  Court,  and  other  Grapes,  and  nothing  but 
judicious  shading  saved  hundreds  of  bunches. 

To  our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Bath,  belongs  the  credit  of 
producing  much  the  finest  bunches  of  loAy  Downers  I  have  yet 
seen,  these  taking  first  prize  at  Bath  against  any  variety  of  black 
Grapes. — ^W.  Iggulden. 


DAFFODILS- 


I  AM  watching  the  progress  of  some  Daffodils  which  were  sent 
me  from  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  June  last  year.  They  had 
been  lifted  soon  after  flowering  was  well  over,  but  before  there  was 
much  decay  of  foliage.  Some  I  placed  in  the  border,  some  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  though  my  garden  soil  is  shallow  and  sandy,  it  has 
been  cultivated  and  enriched  with  loam  and  well-decayed  manure,  and 
the  clumps  of  bulbs  have  done  well  and  are  carrying  abundance  of 
buds.  Only  one  sort  has  as  yet  perfectly  expanded ;  a  graceful  flower ; 
trumpet  pale  yellow,  somewhat  narrow  m  form,  but  boldly  fringed  ; 
perianth  white  ;  divisions  of  perianth  not  very  large,  but  graceful 
and  star-shaped.  Altogether  these  plants  are  very  beautSul,  and 
were  greatly  admired  the  other  day,  especially  some  I  had  pkmted 
in  a  sheltered  place  near  some  Box  trees. 

The  heavy  thunderstorms  of  Thursday  (Primrose  Day),  and 
the  copious  but  seasonable  rains,  sadly  besmirched  the  golden  robes 
of  the  ordinary  Daffodils  ;  no  border  plant  looking  more  draggled 
and  utteri^  suppressed  than  the  once  shining  Daffodil  gleaming  in 
the  sunshine,  now  literally  extinguished  in  mire.  I  hope  to  tell 
.you  what  the  others  are  like  shortly. — ^A.  M.  B.,  Mid-Lincoln, 


AURICULAS- 


THERE  is  nothing  pecuHar  about  the  present  Auricula  season 
except  that  the  flowering  period  is  later  than  usual.  They  were 
held  back  up  to  the  second  week  in  April  by  continued  cold  weather. 
A  change  of  wind  set  in  about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and 
then  a  sudden  change  too  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  the  trusses  developed  faster  than 
I  ever  knew  them  to  ao.  We  have  a  collection  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  were  merely  protected  with  a  mat  on  cold  niffhbs,  and 
these  are  producing  remarkably  strong  trusses  and  better  developed 
pips  than  those  grown  in  a  house  artificially  heated.  I  fancy  if  we 
trusted  entirely  to  growing  our  Auriculas  in  cold  frames  we  should 
not  have  so  much  trouble  to  disestablish  the  Auricula  aphis  (Trama 
Auriculae).  This  troublesome  pest  dislikes  to  be  frozen  in  the 
pots. 

The  introduction  of  seedling  Auriculas  is  a  very  slow  process 
unless  the  variety  happens  to  be  free  in  producing  offsets.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  I  have  known  a  stock  plant  grow  for 
six  years  and  never  produce  an  ofibet.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  an 
inch  or  so  may  be  cut  from  the  base  of  the  tap  root  and  be  planted 
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in  a  small  pot  of  sandy  soil,  the  cut  portion  to  be  left  level  with  the  . 
surface  sou.  Bada  \dll  form,  and  ultimately  plants  will  be  pro- 
duced from  them.  The  plants  may  also  be  cut  close  to  the  sui^Eace 
when  they  have  a  long  stem.  Rootlets  push  out  from  the  stem 
above  the  ground.  Let  the  plants  be  cut  dose  to  the  surface,  and 
the  top  part  will  soon  grow  into  as  good  or  perhaps  better  specimen 
than  it  was  before.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (southern  section)  was 
held  on  the  24th  April,  1877,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Since  that 
time  forty-four  first-class  certificates  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Society  to  show  Auriculas,  exclusive  of  the  present  year.  They 
are  as  follows,  and  only  those  marked  with  an  ^  have  been  sent  out. 

In  1877  no  awards  were  made. 

1878.— oSQvia  (Douglas^  grey  edge. 

„        ^Omega  (Turner;  white  edge. 
1879. — ^Ringdove  (Homer)  self. 

„        Grey  Friar  (Llewdyn)  grey  edge. 
1880. — Cyclops  (Homer)  green  edge. 
Orion  (Horner)  green  edge. 
Thetis  (Homer)  grey  edge. 
^Heroine  (Homer)  self. 

Rob  Roy  (Smith)  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean,  green. 
Rev.  F.  Tymons  (Dean)  green  edge. 
^Conservative  (Douglas)  white  edge. 
^'Mrs.    Dodwell   (Siraonite)    white   edge,  sent  out  as 

Heatherbell. 
®Mr8.  Douglas  (Simonite)  self. 
Lord  Salisbury  (Mellor)  self . 
1881. — King  of  Greens  (^Barlow)  green  edge. 
®Mabel  (Douglas)  crey  edge. 
Snowdrift  (Homer)  white  edge. 

Erebus  ( )  self. 

1882. — Agamemnon  (Homer)  green  edge. 
Luna  (Homer)  grey  edge. 
Corona  (Horner)  self. 
Jumbo  (Douglas)  grey  edge. 
**Mni.  Moore  (Douglas)  grey  edge. 
^Duke  of  Albany  (Douglas)  self. 
George  Rudd  TWoodhead)  grey  edge. 
Mrs.  Dodwell  ( Woodh«id)  white  c^ge. 
•Brunette  ('Ponlman)  self. 
1883. — ^Green  Finch*  (Barlow)  green  edge. 
„        *Ajax  (Homer)  grey  e^e. 
„        •Conservative  second  time  in  error,  white. 
1884. — Merlin  (Homer)  grey  edge. 
„        Magpie  (Homer)  white  edge. 
„        Mrs.  Homer  (Homer)  self. 
1885.^«Wimam  Brockbank  (Mellor)  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brooke 
bank. 

1886: — ^No  certi6cates  awarded. 
1887. — Grayling  (Homer)  grey  edge. 
Magpie  (Homer)  white  edge. 
Amanda  (Homer)  white  edge.    ' 
Dalcie  (Homer)  self. 
Rubra  (Homer)  self. 
Edward  Pohlman  (Tumer)  green  edge. 
James  Douglas  (Bolten)  green  edge. 
Samuel  Barlow  (Bolton)  grey  edge. 
Abb^  Lizst  (Douglas)  green  edge. 
Sir  William  Hewett  (Douglas)  self. 

Having  been  frequently  asked  when  tbi«  or  that  variety  of  the 
show  Auriculas  are-to  be  sent  out,  the  above  list  will  supply  the 
information  sought.  It  also  shows  the  work  being  done  in  raising 
seedling  varieties,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  work, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  above  varieties  would 
receive  first-class  certificates  unless  they  had  some  qualities  inherent 
to  them  not  belonging  to  the  older  varieties.  In  fact,  all  the  old 
Auriculas,  with  tbe  exception  of  perhaps  George  Lightbody 
(Headley),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire), 
and— but  I  cannot  name  another — must  go  out  of  cultivation  in  a 
few  years.  From  the  above  list  Horner's  Greyhound  is  omitted. 
It  has  not  yet  received  a  certificate^  but  the  year  in  which  it  was 
first  exhibited  it  won  premium  as  the  best  Auricula  of  any  clasts. 
In  the  old-fashioned  garden  at  Lowfields  are  numerous  seedlings  in 
all  the  classes  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  but  they  will  be  brought 
into  notice  as  soon  as  they  have  been  proved  equal  to  their  first 
promise.  Scores  of  good  growers  north  and  south  are  now  raising 
seedlings,  and  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  The  raisers  of  Smiling  Beauty  and  Lancashire  Hero 
were  small  growers,  handloom  weavers  by  trade,  yet  their  names 
have  long  been  cherished  by  Auricula  growers  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Considerable  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  in  the  south. 
New  growers  are  being  added  every  year,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 


interest  excited  may  be  maintained,  in  order  that  these  and  other 
delightful  old  florists*  flowers  may  not  be  lost  to  sight,  and  only  be^ 
dear  to  us  as  memorials  of  the  past. — J  as.  Douglas. 
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NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICOLTURB. 

N0..1.' 
The  gardeners*  pursuits  and  civilisation  have  gone  in  eompany- 
over  our  world  from  its  earliest  recorded   history  until   noWj. 
and  the  high  culture  of  Engkmd  at  the  present  time  has  raised 
our  horticulture  to  a  position  of  importance  beyond  that  it  ever 
occupied  before.    We  know  that  where  savage  life  prevails  oardenft 
rarely  exist ;  the  ignorance,  laziness,  and  brutality,  as  also  the 
poverty,    frequent    amongst   barbarous    tribes,    seem    to  forbid 
anything  save  agriculture  of  a  rude  kind,  to  wMch  the  men,  or 
perhaps  the  women,  are  driven  by  necessity.    Cultivation  of  flowers^ 
fruit,  and  choice  vegetables  to  pl^e  the  palate,  afford  variety  in 
diet,  or  gratify  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the  eye  and  nose,  is  nc*t  an 
employment  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  degraded  people.    Even  in  a. 
civuised  land  the  art  of  gardening  has  ite  vicissitudes.     Such  h8» 
been  the  case  with  Britain.    To  tie  one  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that 
during  the  latter  yeais  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.  horticulture  made^ 
little  progress,  owing  to  the  drain  on  the  country^s  resoorees  through, 
long  wars,  and  the  great  interruption  to  commerce  which  ihey^ 
caused.    Recently  I  have  been  led  to  observe  whUe  in  some  metro- 
politan suburbs  where  much  distress  has  prevailed,  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  not  showing  their  usual  diligence  in  attendinn^ 
to  their  little  gardens  on  the  approach  of  spring.    Some  delay  majr . 
have  arisen  from  the  ungenial  weather,  but  there  are  those  who 
have  no  heart  for  gardening-  because  of  the  shadow  of  want  whiclfc 
darkens  their  homes,  and  there  is  also  a  lack  of  means  to  purchase- 
seeds  or  plants. 

But  leaving  the  present  for  the  past,  however,  and  not  to  dw  e 
lengthily  on  antiquarian  details,  or  recall  the  history  of  Adam  aiM£ 
Eve,  it  IS  well,  before  -writing  about  early  English  gardening,  just 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Egypt,  the  home  of  most  primitive  arts^ 
was  certainly  the  land  where  gardening    was    first   extensiv^ 
practised.    The  old  Egyptians  grew  a  variety  of  vegetables,  an* 
they  had  also  gardens  of  herbs  tor   flavouring  purposes  or  medi- 
cine.   They  planted  in  avenues  the  Sycamore,  Fig,  or  Mnlberxy^ 
and  other  fruit  trees  ;    we  have,*  moreover,  evidence  from  their 
ancient    monuments    that    they  had  for  delectation  gardens  of 
flowers  and  shrubberies.    Now  the  Phoenicians,  the  ^donians  pro- 
bably also,  who  were  great  travellers  in  their  day  and  had  much  to 
do  with  Egypt,  visitM  Kngland  ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  imparted  to  our  remote  anceston  the 
art  of  gardening,  or  indeed  any  art.    These  early  navigators  oame 
to  this  islmd  simply  as  traders,  and  imparted  no  knowledge,  as  we- 
may  well  suppose,  to  a  wild  people  with  whom  they  probably  con*^ 
versed  by  signs. 

When  Julius  Caosar  landed  in  Britain  he  found  oniier  shores  a. 
Celtic  race  which  had  attacked  the  original  inhabitents,  a  dwarf 
race  of  Mongolian  type,  had  conquered  and  killed  many,  drivin§^ 
the  rest  to  the  hiUs.    These  had  no  knowledge  of  plant  cultivation, 
but  they  may  have  had  flocks.    Their  successors,  who  fought  so 
fiercely  with  the  Roman  legions,  understood  how  to  sow,  teiA,  and 
gather  in  a  crop  of  Wheat  or  other  €rm8s.   Norvere  these  ancestors: 
of  ours  altogether  as-  barbarous  as  the  common  representation 
makes  them  to  have  been.    There  were  difPefrences  amongst  thcmiy^ 
and  the  tribes  near  the  coast  had  made  most  progress.    Old  British 
barrows  or  burying  places  that  have  been  explored  show  they 
possessed  a  variety  of  tools  and  weapons  far  superior  to  the  primi- 
tive knives  of  flint.    Capital  knives,  furnished  even  with  sheaths^ 
have  been  une&rthed,  made,  not  of  iron  usually,  which  was  scarce^ 
but  of  brass— 1.6.,  copper  and  tin  mixed,  resembling  the  brass  ox 
the  Greeks.    Here  is  one  of  the  two  earliest  implemente  required 
for  agriculture  or  gardening — viz.,  an  article  by  which  (dants  could 
be  cut.    The  other,  a  pick  or  spade  of  some  primitive  kind,  the 
Britons  had  besides,  we  may  be  sure,  though  not  now  discoverable*. 
They  were  acquainted  with  one  means,  at  least,  of  improving  a 
poor  soil,  for  it  is  stated  they  used  as  manure  on  some  fields  of  clay, 
a  marl,  either  chalk,  or  chalk  mixed  with  lime.    But  the  com  was 
housed  by  them  in  places  underground,  without  threshing  it,  and  a» 
long  as  it  lasted  they  beat  out  of  the  ears  day  by  day  what  they 
required.    Bude  fencing  was  placed  about  their  crops  to  protect' 
these  from  various  enemies,  and  it  is  supposed  they  unaerstood  how 
to  plant  a  quickset  hedge,  selecting  shrubs  prickly  or  thcH'ny  for  this 
purpose. 

Probably  the  Britons  protected  their  orchards  thus,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  they  planted  Apple  trees,  from  the  various  references 
to  this  fruit.  The  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury  is  said  to  have 
been  Ynm  Avella^  meaning  an  *^  Apple  orchard.^'  Whitaker  thinks 
the  Apple  wa^  first  cultivated  by  the  Hsedui  of  Somersetshire,  and 
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•»ma  Bng8««t  the  PhoBoioiani  introduoed  thia  tree  from  Greece. 
Bot  only  did  the  Droidi  pay  reTorenoo  to  the  Apple,  but  the  old 
Mrdi  also  eateemed  the  present  of  a  bnnofa  of  Apple  blosnom  bo 
iDTtniiBte  an  omen  that  it  wm  their  ahoran  reward  for  succaw  in 
aong.  The  fact  was  noticed  tibat  the  parsBltio  Mistletoe  grew  on 
the  Apple  in  preference  to  other  traee,  and  u  there  was  a  special 
value  attached  to  the  plant  whan  it  waa  fonnd  npon  the  Oak,  with 
theofcjeetof  obtaining  it  there  the  Apples,  were  set  near  Oak  woods. 
They  were  ignorant  of  tiie  method  of  prodncing  Mistletoe  plant* 
fcy  simply  pressing  the  berries  npon  tie  bark  of  eome  suitable  tree. 
ThafestiTslof  this  sacred  shrub  is  reckoned  to  have  been  held 
about  the  lOLh  of  March,  the  anniversary  being  kept  as  their  New 
Year's  Day  also. 

Wo  have  remarked  that  the  Britons  knew  how  to  make  hedges. 
Rttbably  they  often  chose  for  this  purpose  the  Yew  and  the  Hdly, 
the  fonaer  on  aooount  of  its  dense  growth,  the  latter  because  of  its 
pricklineas  ;  both  are  indiminoM  species.  The  Yew  was  planted  by 
^em  on  ^ts  where  worahip  was  performed,  and  the  abundance  of 
Yews  in  Wales,  the  last  retreat  of  the  anoient  Britons,  shows  that 
it  was  regarded  by  them  with  reverence,  or  at  least  by  their  priests 
■apd  bftrds.  Probably  the  old  name  signifies  "  ever-!iTing,"  and 
they  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  immortality,  even  as  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  did  the  Cypress.  And  the  tough  wood  of  the  Yew  was 
found  serviceable  for  weapons  or  implemepts.  By  some  meaea  the 
Bntons  aoquired  great  faith  in  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Bue,  and 
itey  grew  this  plant,  having  somehow  obtained  it  from  its  habitat 
in  tM  south  of  Enrope.  The  Drnids  said  it  was  only  to  be  touched 
with  the  hand  when  young.  When  the  greenish  yellow  flowers 
^tpeared  it  was  to  be  carefully  cut  without  grasping  it.  One  virtne 
attributed  by  them  to  the  Rue  was  a  power  to  strengthen  the  sight, 
-valuable  therefore  to  the  hunter  or  warrior.  How  they  made  use 
of  it  we  cannot  tell,  bet  in  later  days  people  supposed  that  the  Rue, 
or  Herb  of  Oi^ce,  yielded  its  benefits  to  those  who  sniffed  at  the 
flowers  and  foUage.  Hence  has  arisen  a  fnnny  mistake,  as  some 
■writets  have  oalled  it  a  "  nose-herb,"  meaning  that  its  effects  could 
be  obtained  Ihrongh  the  nose.  The  supposition  has  been  made 
that  people  made  noeegaya  of  it  for  the  pleasnre  of  smelling  it, 
which  would  hare  been  an  odd  fancy,  as  the  odonr  is  decidedly 
oppresdre,  almost  disagreeable. 

Of  the  Woad,  a  plaat  the  Britons  largely  employed  as  a  dye, 
they  may  have  found  an  abundance  growing  wild,  though  in  our 
day  it  is  scarce.  They  noderatood  how  to  obtain  three  distinct 
cobnra  from  this  plant ;  and  it  is  probable  they  sought  m  the 
«prin^,  all  round  the  southern  coast,  the  wild  Seakale  (Crambe 
marinma),  though  they  did  not  cultivate  it,  cutting  oftthe  young 
stalks  doea  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  just  as  people  do  now.— 


RrVTNA  HUMILIS. 

Thb  clusters  al  rich  scarlet  berries  which  thia  greenhonse  peiennial 
iproduce  so  freely  during  the  winter  monlhs  render  it  a  very  usetul  and 
•efiectlre  plant  for  furu^hing  purposes.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture. 
Seeds  sown  now  in  th"  ordinary  way  ami  placed  in  beat  will  eoon  germi- 
nate. Prick  the  Beedlings  out  about  2  inches  apart  in  a  pan  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil,  relnrn  them  to  heat,  water  and  shade  from  sunshine 
until  the  roots  tiave  taken  Co  the  soil.  Subsequently  place  tbe  plants 
into  3-inch,  and  again  in  4j-inch  pota  as  soon  as  they  require  more  room 
at  tbe  roots.  Slopping  the  plants  a  few  times  to  make  them  branch, 
and  giving  water  at  the  roots  when  necessary,  growing  them  on  in  a 
Cmme  during  tbe  summer. — H.  W, 


FERTILISATION  OF  EARLY  PEACHES. 

YODB  corresponiient,  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  seemg  to  question  the  good 
aesnita  of  tbe  practice  which  it  la  my  duty  to  see  carried  out  onder  the 
•direction  of  the  hea*!  gardener  with  whom  I  serye,  and  who  tells  me  he 
has  practised  it  for  a  number  of  years  in  different  localities,  and  never 
yet  failed  to  secure  a  good  set  o(  fruit  I  had  never  before  seen  such 
«imple  means  used  in  early  houses,  and  was  rather  Burprlseil  on  being 
told  the  course  to  be  purseed.  Now  I  can  safely  saj,  were  I  acting 
npon  my  own  responsibility  and  having  anltable  structures  with  trees  in 
good  h«ilth  (which  is,  without  doubt,  very  essential  to  perfect  ferti- 
lisation, whatever  be  the  means  applied),  I  should  not  hesitate  in 
adoptinjt  the  same  treatment.  It  is,  1  believe,  a  recognised  fact  that 
•mall-flowered  varieties  usually  set  their  fruit  ranch  more  freely  than 
laree-Qowered  ones.  It  so  happens  that  oat  of  the  seven  trees  in  our 
early  house  five  are  large-flowereil,  and  they  set  quite  as  freely  as 
the  others.  The  trees  are  in  good  condition,  producing  abundance  of 
Btrong  well-developed  flowers,  which  made  the  hoase  qntte  a  sight  at  the 
time.  The  houses  are  conBtmcted  In  accordance  with  the  usnal  style  of 
fruit  houses— vie.,  lean-to's  facin;^  fmuth,  and  stand  in  a  light  open 
poeKlon.  We  very  rarely  fail  to  have  the  temperature  at  r.O"  on  a 
morning  with  a  little  ventilation  at  tbe  front  ventilators,  diflienlt  as  it 
may  appear  to  year  corresjiondent,  without  having  recourse  to  excewlve 
dling. 


With  the  head  gardener's  permiaaion  I  have  sent  a  shoot  cut  from  . 
one  of  the  trees  in  a  later  house  for  the  Editor's  inspection,  on  which 
the  fruit  is  set,  but  not  thinned.  This  is,  of  course,  no  criterion  as  ■ 
regards  the  early  trees,  still  the  same  means  are  adopted  for  fertilising. 
1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  first  c!a« 
set  of  fruit  without  resorting  to  such  tedious  operations  as  many  do. 
Could  Ur.  Riding  see  the  trees,  I  think  he  would  also  be  convincetL-^ 
S.  T.  C. 


OBOHIDS  AT  MOUST  VIEW 

In*  the  Odontoglossum  house  at  Mount  View,  Sheffield,  the 
residence  of  D.  Ward,  Esq.,  J. P.,  there  are  not  leas  than  150  strouff 
spikes  of  O.  Alexandrte  and  its  varieties  in  a  forward  stage  of 
development.  One  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  wliicE  had 
been  imported  and  sold  as  0.  Alezaudrra  of  the  ordinary  type,  is  a 
beautiftu  and  very  distinct  hybrid,  apparently  between  that  )knd  '. 
0.  triumphans  or  luteo-nurpureum.  In  this  house  several  plants 
of  the  small  but  pretty  0.  CErstedi  in  4-iuch  pans  are  covered  with 
flowers,  having  about  fifty  on  each  plant,  three  from  each  pseitdo-. 
bulb,  and  in  some  cases  two  on  one  spike.  About  twenty  plants  of 
Sophronitis  grandifiora  in  small  pots  are  very  bright  and  densely 
flowered.  In  a  warmer  house  are  fifty  vigorous  and  strong  planta 
of  O.  vexillarium  throwing  abundant  flower  spikes.  On  one  plant  , 
in  a  G-inch  pot  we  counted  nine  spikes.  Some  plants  of  Oncidium 
Marshallianom  in  baskets  were  very  showy  in  the  same  house  with 
large  branching  spikes  of  about  thirty  flowers  each. 

In  another  large  stove  is  a  very  beautiful  display  of  flowers  of 
C«ttleya  oitrina,  C.  intermedia  ametbystina,  a  fijie  variety; 
Dendrobium  Waidianum,  a  grand  display  from  closely  pruned 
plants,  eighty  flowers  onaplant  ;  D.  albo-sanguineum,  several  plants 
flowering  freely.  In  this  house  alFO  are  large  numbers  of  pluita  of 
CstUeya  Mossin,  C.  Mendelh',  C.  gigas,  nnd  C.  Skinneri,  with  Itfelia 
purpurata,  all  in  vigorous  health  and  throwing  quite  a  forest  of 
sheaths.  In  another  cool  house  some  twenty  or  more  plants  erf 
Oncidium  ooncolor  are  gay  with  abundant' Sowers,  as  also  in  still 
another  warmer  house  are  Dendrobiums  tbyrsiflorum,  Schroderi, 
and  chrysotoiom,  with  the  singular  and  pretty  Utrioolaria  montana 
in  bisketa. 

ODOHTOQLOSaUU  BOBZLI. 

Snoh  a  display  of  this  fine  Orchid  as  is  rarely  seen  is  now 
provided  in  the  Phalmnopsis  house  at  Mount  Tiew,  Sheffield,  the 
residence  of  D.  Ward,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  plants,  which  nnmber  thirty, 
are  all  in  the  most  robust  health  and  vigour,  and  are  oovered  viUi 
numerous  strong  spikes  of  their  hu^  and  beau  ti  fid  flowers,  amongst 
which  there  is  considerable  variation  in  form,  colouring,  and  in 
size.  Soma  varieties  have  more  or  less  large  and  brightly  coloured 
purple  blotches  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  whilst  others  are  almost 
pure  white  throughout,  ezoept  a  light  orange  shading  over  the 
centre  of  tbe  lip.  We  measured  a  fiower  of  one  of  these  latter 
varieties,  and  found  it  to  be  4  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inohes 
across  the  lip.  On  the  same  plant  the  leaves  measured  18  inches  in 
length  and  1^  inch  in  breadth,  the  pseudo-bulb  from  which  these 
leaves  sprang  being  3i  inches  in  length,  and  carrying  four  flower 
spikes  each  with  four  flowers,  this  growth  also  being  typical  of 
those  throughout  the  whole  collection.  A  plant  in  a  G-inch  pot 
was  carrying  eight  flower  spikes,  and  scarcely  a  spot  or  blemish  is 
to  be  seen  upon  the  foliage  of  any  plant.  We  noticed  also  that 
new  breaks  were  forming  two,  and  in  some  cases  three,  from  each 
flowering  (frowth.  Mr.  Page  (the  head  gardener)  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  Orchid  cultivators,  as  the  large  collection  at  Motint  View  by 
the  vigonr  and  fine  condition  of  the  plants  abundantly  testifies,  bnt 
in  nothing  is  his  skill  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  his 
culture  of  0.  Roezli,  which  he  grows  the  year  round  in  the 
Phalienopsis  house. — W.  K.  W. 


USD! 


ORCHIDS  AT   BUBFOBD   LODGE. 
I   the   management   of    Mr.   W.   Bickerstaffe, 


ith    I 


efficient  staff  of  assistants,  the  Orchids  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  H.P.,  still  maintain  their  high  character  aa 
one  of  the  leading  collections  in  this  country.  Order  and  cleanli- 
ness are  at  all  times  obeervable  in  the  houses  ;  in  fact  it  wouldaeem 
almost  impossible  to  make  improvement  in  that  respect  in  any  part 
of  this  weU-kept  garden.  The  floors,  stagts,  pots  and  plants  ore  d]  a 
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clean  as  constant  washing  will  allow,  but  nevertheless  some  insects 
are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  even  this  will  not  eradicate  them, 
although  it  keeps  them  in  check.  The  little  yellow  thrips  have 
perhaps  caused  more  plants  to  go  wrong  where  Orchids  are  grown 
than  any  other  insect,  and  even  here  they  are  the  source  of  much 
anxiety,  as,  for  instance,  a  noble  plant  of  Lissochilus  giganteus  is 
so  subject  to  their  attacks  that  it  has  only  been  by>ffreat  per- 
seyerance  that  the  present  results  haye  been  obtained.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  a  Phaius,  and  it  has 
sent  up  a  flower  spike  8  feet  in  height,  bearing  fourteen  fully 
expanded  large  blooms  of  a  beautiful  pale  rose  colour  with  as  many 
more  buds  to  open.  Near  to  this  in  the  large  house  are  other 
rarities  in  bloom,  including  the  loyely  bright  yellow  Spathoglottis 
Kimballiana,  which  was  certificated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  27th.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  S.  plioata  is  also  in  bloom,  and  Pescatorea  Kutbochiana, 
Aoanthephippium  bicolor,  Catasetum  Gnomus,  and  Phaius  Blumei. 

The  moHt  useful  appliance  that  has  come  under  my  notice  for 
the  destruction  of  thrips  is  Bloxfaam's  f umigator.  It  is  simple,  and 
can  be  used  without  injuring  any  Orchid.  By  laying  a  plant  on  its 
side  the  smoke  can  be  driven  into  the  heart  of  the  plant  or  any 
hiding  place,  and  as  the  smoke  passes  through  two  perforated  plates 
and  a  funnel  it  is  quite  cool  before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
foliage  or  flowers.  An  invention  like  this  ought  to  be  well 
advertised. 

The  specimen  Cypripediums  are  very  health}^,  and  those  not 
flowering  are  growing  freely.  The  rare  0.  Stonei  platytienium  is 
represented  by  a  plant  having  several  fine  growths.  In  the  Yanda 
house  a  group  of  Phaius  tubercu!o8a  occupy  a  shady  and  moist 
comer  where  they  seem  to  thrive  ;  they  are  growing  on  rafts  placed 
in  pots  with  a  little  peat  and  sphi^p^™*  ^^®  curious  Trichoglottis 
fasciata  is  flowering,  and  many  ^nts  of  XJtricularia  montana  in 
baskets  are  doing  remarkably  in  a  moist  recess  of  this  house. 

Epidendrums  are  well  cared  for,  and  although  some  are  curious 
only,  others  like  E.  Widlisi  possess  great  beauty,  and  E.  glumaceum 
is  fragrant  like  Violets.  Oncidium  bifolium  majus  grown  in 
baskets  is  well  flowered,  and  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare. 
Habenaria  militaris,  certificated  last  year  and  figured  in  the  Journal, 
is  represented  by  several  plants.  Maxillaria  Tumeri  is  bearing 
scores  of  rich  cinnamon  brown  and  crimson  fragrant  flowers.  The 
Masdevallia  house  is  very  bright  just  now.  M.  Harryana  in  great 
variely  makes  a  good  show,  also  M.  Yeitchi,  one  named  gigantea 
beiiig.of  great  sice  and  superbly  coloured.  There  are  many  choice 
seedBngs  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediums  ;  some  have  bloomed, 
and  the  others  are  being  watched  with  interest. 

The  pleasure  pounds,  kitchen  garden,  fruit  and  plant  houses  at 
any  time  repay  inspection.  The  Anthuriums  are  grand ;  many 
seedlings  of  various  parentage  and  weU-known  species  are  produc- 
ing hundreds  of  bright  showy  spathes.  In  a  stove  Begonias  of  the 
nitida  section,  larse  plants  of  Impatiens  Hawkeri  and  I.  alba,  with 
the  violet-scented  Tinnsda  aethiopica  and  Glonera  jasminiflora  are 
among  the  flowering  plants.  Asparagus  decumbens  and  wonderful 
strong  plants  of  Lapageria  alba  and  L.  rosea  are  trained  to  the  roof 
of  the  greenhouse.  Mr.  W.  Bain,  who  has  presided  over  this 
department  so  long,  is  well  known  as  deserving  great  praise. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  Orchids  recently  noted  in  flowe)* 
or  expanding :  —  Aoanthephippium  bicolor,  Ansellia  oongoensis, 
ArpophyUum  giganteum,  Brassia  Perrini,  Calanthe  nivalis,  Cama- 
rotis  purpurea  ;  Gattleyas  citrina,  Lawrenceana,  maxima,  Mossin 
delicata,  SchroedersB,  and  speciosissima ;  Catasetum  Gnomus ;  Cypri- 
pediums Aligns,  Boxalli,  Bullenianum,  callosum,  caudatum,  ciliolare, 
concolor,  Dayanum,  Druryi,  grande,  Harrisianum  superbum,  hirsu- 
tissimum,  Lawrenceanum,  leucorrhodum,  Measuresianum,  niveum, 
seUifferum,  Swanianum  superbum,  vemixium,  vexiUarium,  Wameri, 
and  WiUiamsianum  ;  and  Cy mbidium  Lowianum. 

Dendrobiums  aggregatum,  barbatulnm,  chrysotoxum,  crassinode 
superbum,  Dalhousieanum,  Devonianum,  Falooneri  giganteum, 
£mbriatum  oculatum,  Findleyannm,  infundibulum,  Jamesianum, 
Jenkinsii,  lituiflorum,  lutecium,  macrophyllum,  pulchellum,  super- 
biens,  Smillise,  thirrsiflorum,  and  unduiatum  ;  Epidendrums  cinna- 
barinum,  crassifolium,  cnemidrophorum,  glumaceum,  noctumum, 
Schomburgkii  alba,  Stamfordianum,  Wallisii,  and  xanthina  ;  Lielia 
cinnabarina  and  harpophylla  ;  Leptotes  bicolor,  Lissochilus 
giganteus,  and  Lycaste  flavescens. 

Masdevallias  bella,  Chinuera,  Chelsoni,  Chestertoni,  Harryana, 
ignea,  ignea  aurantiaca,  ignea  Massangeana,  Lindeni,  ludibunda, 
pulvinaria,  racemosa  Crossi,  radiosa,  rosea,  Shuttleworthii,  Yeitchi- 
<uia,  Wagneri,  and  xanthina  ;  Maxillarias  Harrisonii  and  Tumeri  ; 
Odontoglossums  Alexandrse,  Cervantesii,  Cervantesii  decorum, 
cirrhosum,  Edwardi,  Harryanum,  miniatum,  nebulosum  pardinum, 
Pescatorei,  Phaltenopsis,  pulchellum,  Boezlii,  Bossi  majus,  scep- 
trum,  tentaculatum,  and  vexillarium  triumphans  ;  Oncidiums 
ampliatum,  bifolium,  concolor,  incurvum,  leucochilum,  longifolium,  ' 


macranthum,  and  Marshallianum ;  Paphinia  grandis,  Peecatores 
]^bochiana,  Pholidota  chinensis,  Phaius  Blumei  and  Wallichii„ 
Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  Pleione  humilis,  Pleurothallis  omata,  Bea- 
trepia  ele^tns,  Schomburgkia  crispa  and  tibicinis,  Seuticaria 
Hadweni,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Spathofflottis  Kimballiana  and 
plicata,  Trichoglottis  fasciata,  Trichopilia  lepida  and  suavis  alba  , 
and  Yanda  suavis.— G.  W.  Cummins. 


PLANTING  HARDY   PERENNIALS. 
(  Continued  from  pa^e  322J) 

Wkathbb  more  suitable  and  seasonable  for  the  above  work  couU 
lot  possibly  be  selected  than  the  present,  therefore  no  time  should  be: 
lost  in  procuring  plants  or  dividine  existing  ones,  or,  in  fact,  performing 
any  necessary  work  among  hardy  border  plants. 

OeJUiana  ila^r^ioH.— Taking  into  consideration  that  this  specier 
never  expands  the  flower  buds,  this  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the 
group,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  herbaceous  section.  The 
lowers  are  produced  in  terminal  and  axillary  clusters,  and  are  of  an 
intense  indigo  blue ;  it  grows  from  !(  to  2  feet  high,  delighting  in  dee|> 
rich  loam  in  partial  shade. 

Oentiana  aselefiadea,-- An  eMilj  Autumn  flowering  species,  coming 
into  blossom  witn  the  Meadow  Saffrons  or  Colchicnm,  and  Crocuft 
speciosQs.  It  is  2  foet  high,  with  somewhat  slender  stems  and  purple  blue 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  plant,  and  the  white  variety  should  always  bear  it 
company.    Both  are  suited  to  moist  partiallv  Shaded  positions. 

Gentiana  aeamlU  and  wma, — Both  are  beautiful  among  early  spring- 
plants,  which  nearly  everyone  may  succeed  with.  The  first  named  stands 
out  alone  for  grandeur  of  blossom  and  colour  oombinad,  and  no  other  of 
its  tribe  can  In  any  way  compare  with  this  for  effect  when  seen  en  maue^ 
In  the  lovely  Vernal  Oentian  and  its  varieties  we  And  a  charm  peco- 
liarlv  their  own.  Both  succeed  admirably  in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  should 
not  be  disturbed  unnecessarily. 

Oeranium  armenum, — A  handsome  perennial,  2  feet  high,  fiowera 

Surplish  crimson  in  ^reat  profusion,  a  plant  of  sterliuff  meriL    0.  Bn- 
ressi  has  rosy  pink  blossoms,  very  pleasing  and  beautiful,  grows  I  foot 
high.    G.  ibericum  has  blaish  mauve  flowers  of  considerable  sice,  an<f 
attains  24  feet  high.    Each  of  these  produces  flowers  in  great  numbers^ 
and  continues  in  flower  over  a  somewhat  lengthened  period. 

Oeum  eoceineum  pleniwn.^ThB  double  scarlet  Geum  is  a  deservedly 
popular  plant  of  pleasing  habit  It  maf  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best 
perennials  in  cnltiTation ;  it  is  excellent  for  grouping,  and  may  be. 
bedded  with  very  good  effect.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet,  double, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion  from  early  in  summer  onward.  This  should, 
be  in  all  collections,  for  in  many  respects  It  is  without  a  rival  It  will 
grow  in  any  ordinary  soiL 

Oevm  fnontanum.—This  has  golden  yellow  blossoms,  and  growsi 
about  1  foot  high,  and  is  among  the  showiest  of  spring  flowers. 

Gyp9opkik^  pant^ul€Ua, — Where  something  out  of  the  ordinaiy^ 
required  for  mingling  with  cut  flowers  the  sprays  of  this  unique  pbiat 
are  of  great  value.  Its  blossoms  are  whitish  and  individually  smsll,, 
hence  its  elegance  when  arranged  in  vases.  It  yields  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  mifch-branched  flower  stems,  and  is  specially  fitted  for  any  floral 
arrangement.    The  plant  is  of  bushy  habit,  growlnJB^  nearly  2  feet  high. 

Helenium  pumUum,^A  neat  attractive  plant,  from  IJ  to  2  feci 
high,  covered  with  f^olden  flowers,  v  ry  useful  for  cutting. 

Helenium  autumntUe. — ^A  much  superior  plant  to  the  last,  attaining: 
2|  feet  to  3  feet  high.    The  flowers  are  a  beautiful  soft  canary,  which 
so  many  admire.    It  flowers  with  great  freedom  from  the  middle  of  July 
for  weeks  in  succession.    An  indispensable  plant,  either  for  the  border 
or  for  cutting. 

HemerocallU  (Day  Lily).— This  group  may  conveniently  be  divider) 
into  two  sections,  the  species  with  narrow  leaves  and  dwarf  habit,  and  thoee 
of  taller  growth  with  oroadier  bolder  leaves.  Another  distinctive  mark  is 
that  those  contained  in  the  last  section  produce  flowers  which  last  but  one 
day,  while  those  in  the  first  group  inrariably  continue  for  two  days  an<^ 
then  perish.  In  both  cases  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion, 
consequently  those  not  aware  of  their  characteristics  would  fall  to  note 
this,  for  they  develope  flowers  almost  daily  in  bright  weather.  Among 
the  best  are  flava,Thunbergi,  and  graminea,  each  having  golden  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  those  of  the  first  being  fragrant,  and  thus  is  also  adapted* 
for  pot  work.  These  belong  to  the  dwarf  narrow-leaved  forms.  Of 
the  remainder  Kwanso  fl.-pl.,  and  disticha  fl.-pl.,  may  be  taken  as  the  best,, 
with  flowers  of  a  bronsy  orange  and  bronzy  yellow.  The  Day  Liliea 
prefer  a  good  loamy  soil  to  make  a  good  show  in  summer  time. 

Hepaticas, — These  modest  spring  plants  are  not  so  fine  this  year  aa 
usual  ;  they  severely  felt  easterly  winds  recently,  which  played  havoc, 
with  these  Violets  and  many  more  which  were  not  covered  with  snow, 
therefore  they  are  lacking  in  their  usual  brightness;  but  in  the  fulli 
hope  of  a  better  future  select  a  more  sheltered  spot,  and  pUmt  at  once 
to  have  them  established  ere  the  summer  drought  arrives.  The  singles, 
provide  the  best  display,  and  may  be  had  in  three  decided  colours  ol 
white,  pink,  and  blue. 

HesperU  matronalU  alba  plena  (Double  White  Rocket). — ^An  old 
fashioned  perennial  still  popular.  It  is  an  easily  cultivated  plant, 
growing  2  feet  high,  and  producing  massive  branching  spikes  of  white: 
flowers.  A  good  companion  is  the  Double  Purple.  When  well  grown* 
in  rich  garden  soil  both  are  very  effectiye  among  early  summes 
perennials. 

Holly hooks,^The  grandeur  of  these  is  well  known,  and  the  fad 
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that  they  are  regaining  tbelr  original  poDnlarlt;  is  welcome  news.  To 
insQre  aaccess  with  these  eecnre  atrong  vinoroas  plants  from  the  open 
inland,  and  free  (rem  diHease,  carcfnlly  svoiJing  those  that  »re  crippled 
in  pots,  and  which  have  been  codilled  in  heated  stractores.  The  strains 
of  these  llnwera  are  so  generally  good  that  man j  of  the  seedlings  are 
qolte  eqnal  to  the  named  Tarietles,  and  for  bor.ler  decoration, 

Iberis  eorlfalia  (Perennial  Candytuft).— A  plant  of  shrnbby  habit, 
dwarf  and  bmhy,  coTered  in  May  and  June  with  white  flowers.  Very 
attractive  for  rockery  or  border. 

In*  jifrBnntioo,— The  genns  Iria  contrib'ites  a  wealth  of  beauty 
both  as  regards  diversity  of  colour,  form,  8n4  time  of  flowering  that 
caanot  be  equalled  among  perennials.  In  the  gron;*  above  named  we 
have  many  superb  plants,  in  colours  varying  from  pare  white  and  white 
eaffused  with  the  moat  delicate  tint  of  satiny  bine,  ta  primrose  yellow 
chrome,  lavender,  maave,  porple,  dark  bine,  lilac,  white  wilh  violet 
pencilling,  and  a  host  of  other  intermediate  shades  which  almost  defy 
dwMption.  All  are  perfectly  hardy  and  robast,  and  delight  in  any 
fairly  good  soil,  many  being  especially  suited  for  towns  and  smoky 
districts ;  they  flower  in  May,  June,  and  Julv.  Those  who  have  never 
eeen  a  choice  ooUeotion  can  form  bat  little  idea  of  their  great  beauty, 
and  should  make  a  point  of  visiting  some  of  the  nnrneries  where  these 
are  grown  eilensivcly,  and  judge  for  themselves.  Either  in  the  bonier 
or  for  cutting  they  are  most  usefuL  If  cut  when  the  first  flower 
expands  and  placed  in  water  every  blossom  upon  the  spike  will  perfect 
itself,  which  Is  much  in  their  favour,  especially  when  this  occupies  some 
eight  or  ten  days  from  the  first  bloom  to  the  l*at.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  them  deielope  and  note  the  varying  shades  of  their  flowers. 

Iiuda  glaitdulota.—J  consider  this  alt  that  could  be  desired  in  habit, 
Tigour,  and  free  flowering  qualities.  It  ia  a  trne  herbaceous  perennial, 
flowering  in  midsummer.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  thickly  set 
with  short  haire,  and  form  a  compact  tuft  close  upon  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  pure  gold,  and  are  composed  of  nnmerona  thi^d-iike 
floreta,  which  give  the  pi  liit  an  eitremely  pleasing  appeirance.  To  give 
the  reader  a  dearer  idea  of  its  beauty  and  grai^,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
compare  its  flowers  to  a  single  CHrysanthe-unm  variety  with  blooms 
abont  4  inches  acroaa.  No  collection  of  hardy  plants  can  be  complete 
without  this.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamy  soil,  and  was  introduced  frem 
the  Cancaslao  and  Georgian  Alps  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Zathyriu  lati/aiiiu  and  albut  (Everiiating  Pea).— These  are  anong 
our  oldest  acquaintances,  forming  huge  baahes  in  country  gardens  where 
they  have  stood  for  years,  annually  to  be  covered  with  flowers  which 
AK  very  serviceable  for  cutting  parpoees.  The  pare  white  variety  is  espe- 
cially serviceable  for  this  purpose,  anil  is  a  tjy  no  nieins  common  plant. 
DKually  it  is  seen  supported  by  a  few  roagh  stakes  or  tied  to  a  trellis, 
white  it  is  perhaps  most  effective  planted  on  the  large  rockery  and 
allowed  to  trail  at  will.  Thus  placed  and  overhanging  a  hnge  hoolder  it 
prodoces  an  effect  almost  unique,  and  gives  it  a  more  natural  appear- 
juce, 

£iliitmt.~lt  is  my  intention  at  this  tijie  only  to  advance  a  woid  or 
two  of  cantlon  respecting  these.  It  Is  not  a  time  to  be  planting  them  ; 
this  should  be  done  in  early  autumn,  and  those  who  plant  Lilies  now, 
unless  they  are  established  in  pots,  will  hardly  expect  tbem  to  do  much 
good.  Protect  Lilies  from  spring  frosts.  All  the  forms  of  L.  speciosnm, 
longlflorum,  and  others  are  now  several  inches  tbrongh  the  ground,  and 
frosts  will  do  them  much  harm  unless  they  are  protected  in  some  way. 
This  Is  easily  accomplished  when  planted  in  clumps  by  placing  a  few 
bongfas  round  them,  or  "if  in  a  bed  a  light  awning  or  net  will  give  them 
the  required  protection  if  placed  oa  each  evening. 

LiatiHt. — A  singularly  interesting  groap  of  herbaceous  perennials 
from  North  America.  The  several  species  are  all  of  compact  habit, 
and  produce  erect  stiff  apitea  of  rosy  purple,  purple,  or  pale  purple 
flowers  during  summer  and  autamn.  Any  light  loimy  soil  will  grow 
ttiem  perfectly,  and  it  may  be  remarket  that  they  were  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  great  drought  of  the  past  three  nummers.  Bees  are 
Tcry  fond  of  their  flowers.  All  are  [jerfectly  fiardy.  Another  pecu- 
li&rlty  is  they  commence  flowering  from  the  lop  of  the  spike  and  con- 
tinue flowering  downwards.  In  most  plants  the  reverse  is  the  rule. 
L,  elegans,  {^cnostachya,  and  odoratissima  are  perhaps  (he  test  of  this 

(To  be  oontioasd.) 


CYCLAMENS  AT  RIPON, 

Thb  best  grown  Cyclamens  that  I  have  seen  of  late  j-ears  are  grown 
by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Dr.  Fremantlc's  garden.  The  Deanery,  Ri|)on.  Some 
are  grown  in  S-inch  pots  and  others  in  -(.inch  i>ots,  the  niim1>cr  and  size 
of  the  blooms  and  corms  being  remiirkable.  I  counted  as  many  aa 
100  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  of  a  size  and  substance  not 
often  seen,  at  least  in  this  ne!ghbourhoo<I,  1  think  his  practice  differs 
somewhat  from  that  adopted  by  most  people,  for  after  Boiverlng  he  cuts 
off  all  the  old  foliage,  gives  them  a  fortnight's  rest,  then  shakes  out 
the  plants  and  repote  them.  They  are  placed  in  a  Melon  or  other  pit 
whete  thrae  is  a  good  bottom  heat  until  well  rooted,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  shelf  in  a  cool  vinery  near  the  glass,  where  they  remain  until 
they  again  come  into  flower. 

The  compost  employed  is  one  jjart  each  of  loam,  peat,  leaf  soil,  and 
well  decomposed  cow  manure,  well  mixed,  and  the  plants  are  pottcil 
fimly.  The  resnlt  is  a  credit  to  the  cultivator,  plenty  of  the  flowersare 
bom  1}  to  2  inches  in  depth,  and  with  stout  stems, — K.,  Binlw.ioit. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  RozAL  HoHTiCDLTDRAL  SOCIBTT  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  Rev.  W.  Wllks,  Secretary,  in  the  cha'r,  lOfl  candidate* 
were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  from  home  and  foreign  eorre- 

spondents,  we  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Db.  Hoqg  baa  pmcti-_ 
cally  recovered  from  his  indisposition  while  in  Ghent 

Ih   connection   with  the   I^itebmatio^AL    Exbibition    at 

BBU8SRL3,  which  will  he  opened  in  May  thia  year,  and  contlDoe  antil 
October,  a  series  of  horticultural  shows  will  be  held,  of  which  a  compre- 
hensive schedule  has  just  been  issued.  From  Hay  Gth  to  October  31rt 
there  will  bo  a  permanent  exhibition  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower  garden 
plants  in  the  grounds.  On  July  1st  and  2itd  an  exhibition  of  cat 
Roses  will  take  place ;  but  the  principal  exhibition  will  be  Ihat  fixed  for 
August,  19th  to  23rd,  when  131  classes  are  proviJcd  with  nearly  270 
gold,  silver-gUt,  and  stiver  medals  as  prizes.  Sections  will  I>e  devoted 
to  new  plants.  Ferns,  Cycnds,  Palms,  Aroids,  Bromeliads,  Orchids,  and 
DumcrouB  other  plants  ;  there  are  also  sections  for  bouquets  and  floral 
decorations  and  fruit.  An  eihibitioo  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  Dahlias 
will  be  held  on  September  30th  and  October  let,  and  in  addition  from 
August  Ilth  to  23rd  there  will  be  an  international  sgricultunJ 
Exhibition. 

Anotheb  ot  the  older  British  hortieultnriata  has  joined  tbe 

majority— namely,  Hb.  Thohab  Cripfb,  who  died  on  the  I7th  inst.'ln 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  Mr,  Crippc  foonded  the  firm  of  Cripps  £  Sod, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  steadily  developed 
a  large  business,  the  nursery  laving  been  notpd  chiefly  in  recent  yean 
for  Clematises,  shrubs,  and  trees,  Tlie  first  Fuchsia  with  white  sepals — 
Venua  victrix — was  sent  out  from  thia  nursery  in  1842  at  a  guinea  per 
plant.  It  was  purchased  from  the  raiser,  Mr,  Gnllivcr,  gardener  to  Uw 
Rev,  S.  Marriott,  Horsmonden,  Kent,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Fuchsia  gracilis,  which  it  resembled  in  foliage.  The 
variety  is  atill  included  in  some  nnreerymen's  lists,  but  is  rarely  seen  in 
gardens,  though  very  distinct, 

Thb   Wbatheb. — "B,   D.,"  writing  from  Scotland,  8»ya  : —  . 

"The  Erst  half  of  the  week  ending  23rd  inst.  was  very  showery,  with 
a  high  temperature  and  little  sunshine.  On  the  19th,  after  midday, 
a  sharp  thunderstorm  occurred  in  South  Perthshire,  A  fall  ot  tbe  ' 
thermomttcr  immediately  followed,  and  with  a  retnm  of  plerdng  ' 
N,  and  N.E.  winds,  the  weather  has  since  been  bitterly  cold."  In  the 
aonth  the  weather  has  been  very  dull,  with  frequent  heavy  rain—* 
very  unpleasant  change  from  the  previous  week. 

Refebrinq  to  Wbitino  on  and  CLEisaisa  Zinc  Labels,  a 

correspondent,." F.  C.  8.,"  remarks  ;—"Chlotoplatinrc  acid  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  platinam.  Copper  salts  (e.i/.,  the  lal- 
pbate)  do  well  if  tbe  label  be  previously  washed  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
acid,  as  by  this  means  a  chemically  clean  surface  is  obtained.  I  oae  a 
solution  of  about  one  part  of  hydrochloric  add  to  ten  of  water.  I  write  : 
this  to  suggest  the  advantage  gained  by  cleaning  the  label,  which  shonld 
subsequently  be  washed  In  water." 

In  aahady  part  of  tbe  Vanda  house  at  Bnrford  Lodge  there  isa 

very  fine  gpccimea  of  the  Lattice-leaf  Plant  (Odvibandba 
FEHBSTSALIB),  It  Is  grown  in  a  tub  filled  with  clear  water,  and  an 
occasional  drip  at  regalar  intervals  from  a  vessel  above  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  water  disturbed,  which  seems  quite  necessary  to  grow  this 
interesting  plant.  Some  of  the  leaves  measure  15  inches  in  length 
without  the  stalk,  anil  in  width  SJ  inches.  Many  seedlings  are 
springing  up. 

Glazed  Floweb  Pots. — We  have  receivai  from  the  Cum- ' 

nock  Pottery  Company,  Cnmnock,  N.B.,  samples  of  the  glazed  flower 
pots  prepared  by  them,  and  which  were  highly  commended  by  onr 
correspondent  "Dnm  Spiro  Speto"  on  p^e  27  (January  12lh)  this 
year.      They  are  thoroughly  well   made,   of  various   aizes,  the  outer 
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Burface  only  covered  with  a  soft  brownish  glaze,  that  has  a  much 
wore  agreeable  appearance  than  the  ordinary  red  earthenware  pots. 
The  base  of  the  pot  is  also  slightly  raised  above  the  outside  rim,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  drainage  being  impeded.  We  have  seen  many 
excellent  results  obtained  by  cultivating  planta  in  glazed  pots,  and  Mr. 
David  Thomson  of  Drumlanrig  uses  them  almost  exclusively  now.  The 
prices  of  the  Cumnock  pots  can  be  ascertained  from  an  advertisement 
on  another  page,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  these 
ptoductions  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  gardeners. 

r 

"  K'»  Bishopston**  writes — "  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Journal  some 

time  since  recommending  ckossiNO  Vallota  pubpurea  with 
BucHABis  AMAZONiCA,  making  the  former  the  seed-bearing  parent. 
I  have  done  this  and  have  some  seedlings,  but  the  only  difference  I  can 
see  at  present  is  that  some  are  much  paler  in  the  bulb  and  leaf  than 
others,  but  as  they  become  stronger  they  all  have  the  characteristics  of 
the  VaUotas.  Whether  when  they  flower  they  will  prove  distinct 
remains  to  be  seen.    The  first  seed  was  sown  in  February,  1887." 

A  BiBD  SCARKR.— "  F.  J."   wishes  to  know  if  any  of   our 

realtors  have  tried  "  Clivb'js  Bird  of  Pbey,"  advertised  in  this 
Jonnial,  and,  if  so,  would  they  state  the  results  ? 

"  G.  W.  C."  sends  the  two  following  notes  : — "  The  ornamental 

Fern  house  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham,  is  an  interesting  house,  with 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Mosses  growing  well  on  and  among  the  rockwork.  In 
one  corner  is  the  new  Anthubium  Chambbblaini,  with  its  roots 
clinging  to  the  stones.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the  genus, 
bearing  large  leaves  on  stelks  ai)out  4  feet  long,  and  the  spathes  are 
boat-shape,  8  or  9  inches  long,  4  inches  in  width,  and  of  the  deepest 
crimson  colour.  This  plant  appeared  with  an  importation  of  Cattleva 
OaskelUana." 

"  Ik  the  conservatory  attached  to  the  mansion  at  Highbury  is 

a  specimen  of  the  Abyssinian  Banana,  Musa  Knskte,  the  stem  of 
which  measures  6  feet  2  inches  in  circumference  at  6  inches  from  the 
ground;  it  is  fully  30  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  18  feet  long.  A  large 
Chamaarops  Fortunei,  Phoenix  reclinata,  and  Camellias  planted  out  fill 
the  centre  of  the  house.  On  the  front  stage  well  grown  spring  flower- 
ing plants  are  arranged,  including  most  of  the  choice  named  Olivias  or 
Imantophyllums.  Mr.  Chamberiain  likes  to  see  large  masses  of  colour 
arranged  separately,  and  there  are  large  banks  of  Tulips  here  and  groups 
of  Oinerarias  in  another  part  of  the  house." 

Undeb  the  title  of  The  Abt  op  Pbepabiko  VKOBTABLEa 

FOB  Table,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have  produced  a  useful 
little  book  of  sixty-eight  pages,  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Hamilton  k  Adams,  Paternoster  Row.  Fifty- two  vegetables  are  referred 
to  briefly,  and  concise  instructions  are  given  on  the  best  modes  of  cooking 
and  preparing  them  for  table. 

Mb.  J.  E.  Jeffebibs,  Oxford,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a 

Potato  Monstbosity,  the  tuber  represented  having  a  peculiar  palmate 
or  five-lobed  form.  He  also  states  that  he  has  another  with  a  link  of 
an  irpn  chain  apparently  passing  through  the  tuber. 

Lifting  and  Replanting  of  Vines.—"  W.  K.  W."  writes 

— "  As  an  example  of  how  little  they  are  injured  by  this  jrocess  if  care- 
fully and  judiciously  carried  out  we  were  a  day  or  two  since  shown  a 
house  of  Black  Hamburghs  which  were  lifted  in  September  last  and 
replanted  in  fresh  compost,  and  which  Vines  ate  now  in  much  moi-e 
vigorous  health  and  condition  than  they  were  previous  to  being 
lifted.  They  are  also  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  large  bunches  of  Qrapesi 
which  are  now  (April  19th)  just  being  thinned,  showing  that  the  Vines 
were  not  allowed  a  lengthened  period  of  rest  but  were  started  eariy. 
The  foliage  also  is  plentiful  and  fine,  the  larger  leaves  being  neariy  12 
Inches  in  diameter,  almost  a  black  green  in  colour,  very  stout  and  leathery 
This  house  of  Grapes  is  at  Mount  View,  Sheffield,  the  residence  of 
D.  Ward,  Esq.,  J. P.,  gardener  Mr.  Page." 

MBS8B3.  Jambs  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  send  us  a  box  of 

blooms  of  Naecissus  Sib  Watkin,  a  variety  which,  they  say,  is  very 
grand  with  them  this  season.    The  flowers  are  very  fine  indeed. 

• The  usual  fortnightly  meetmg  of  the  Walklby  (Sheffield) 

Am ATBUB  FlOBAL  AND  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  last  at  the  Society's  rooms  (the  Howard  Hotel,  Walkley),  when 
an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Laughton,  Vice-Prelident, 


entitled  "  A  Night  with  Canon  Hole,"  and  consisting  of  well-chosen 
extracts  from  that  popular  rosarian's  "  Book  about  Roses,"  interspersed 
with  useful  remarks  and  pleaising  witticisms  by  the  essayist,  who  on  this 
occasion  appeared  to  great  advantage  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  reader, 
and  received  much  well-merited  applause.  A  useful  discussion  followed, 
after  which  the  usual  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  carried  with  acclama- 
tion. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  the  tables  were 
well  filled  by  a  very  fine  display  of  flowering  plants.  Ferns,  and  cut 
flowers,  comprising  a  vety  good  specimen  Asalea  (Princess  Louise)  and 
cut  Roses  from  Mr:  F.  Barnes,  good  Azaleas  and  a  fine  large  specimen 
Calla  from  Mr.  Cuckson,  beautiful  stands  of  Tea  Roses  and  Pelargonium 
fiowers  from  Duncan  G-ilmour,  Jan.,  Esq.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Cine- 
rarias from  Mr.  Woodcock. 

Statiob  Holfobdi.— "  This  blue-fiowered  greenhouse  peren- 
nial," says  "  H.  W.  W.,"  « is  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
growths  are  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plant  and  inserted  in  3-inch 
pots  filled  vrith  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  mould, 
with  a  surfacing  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and 
keep  them  close  until  rooted.  After  this  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
more  airy  atmosphere  near  the  glass,  and  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  more  room  for  root-action,  supplying  the  pUnts  with 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  damp  the  foliage  on  bright  afternoons  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  attacks  of  aphidesand  red  spider." 

A  GOBBEBPONDENT  who  desii-es  information  on  Pbesebving 

TuBF  writes  : — **  I  am  compelled  to  remove  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  turf  which  has  been  cut  over  three  months.  I  wish  to  preserve  it  till 
November  next,  before  I  can  lay  the  ground  out  owing  to  an  extensive 
drainage  scheme  being  carried  out.  Would  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  give  me  their  experience  of  how  It  would  be  best  to  keep  it  till 
then  ?    If  so,  they  would  greatly  oblige.*' 

The  Ibish  Exhibition  in  London.— We  are  requested  to 

publish  the  following  :— **  In  addition  to  the  already  remarkable  list  of 
persons  prominent  in  politics,  religion,  law,  literature,  and  society,  who 
have  given  their  active  support  to  this  peaceful  efEort  to  benefit  the 
sister  kingdom,  are  the  following— The  Earl  of  Leitrim,  who  has  joined 
the  Executive  Council,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  Bart.,  M.P.    Many  of  the  corporations  in  Ireland,  inclnding 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Waterford,  have  officially  taken  up  the  subject 
and  have  strongly  urged  upon  the  trading  community  in  their  respec- 
tive districts   their  conviction  that  Irish  industries  are  likely  to  be 
substantially  benefited  by  a  comprehensive  display  in  London  of  what 
Ireland's  markets  and  manufactories  can  produce.    A  most  significant 
fact,  tending  to  show  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters is  likely  to  be  fully  realised,  occurred  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
Dublin,  at  a  meeting  over  which  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P., 
presided.    Mr.  Sexton  said  '  he  believed  the  Exhibition  would  be  a  great 
success,  and  would  promote  what  he  was  happy  to  call  the  daily  im- 
provement in  the  relations  of  the  Irish  people  and  their  neighbours 
beyond  the  sea,'  and  he  proiwsed  the  formation  of  a  Committee  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  Exhibition.      Several  prominent  men  have  offered 
considerable  contributions  towards  the  scheme,  in  the  belief  that  no 
better  means  could  be  devised  for  advancing  the  best   interests  of 
Ireland.    The  date  fixed  for  the  opening  at  Olympia,  Kensington,  is  the 
4th  of  June,  and  the  Exhibition,  which  covers  12  acres  of  ground,  wiU 
remain  open  till  the  27th  of  October."    Lord  Arthur  HUl,  M.P.,  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Babton-on-Humbeb  and  Distbict 

Chbysanthemum  Society's  Show  will  be  held  on  November  14th 
this  year.  Schedules  may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  C.  J.  H 
Crowder,  Barton-on-Humber. 

"  Small  plants  of  the  half-hardy  perennial  shrub,  Vebonica 

Andeksoni  vabiegata,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "are  very  useful, 
either  as  an  edging  to  large  beds  of  herbaceous  or  other  plants,  or  as 
grown  in  3-inch  and  4J-inch  pots  for  standing  on  the  side  stages  of 
greenhouses  and  conservatories.  It  is  readily  propagatetl  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  being  placed  in  4i.inch  ix)ts  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
wateretl,  and  placed  in  heat,  afterwards  potting  them  off  singly  in  small 
pots  and  attending  to  them  in  the  way  of  stopping  and  giving  water  at 
the  roots  when  needful." 
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"J.  W.  e."  sends  the  following  paragraph-^^  I  wish  to  draw 

yonr  attention  to  three  good  things  for  the  garden— namely,  GLi^ZEi) 
Pots,  Anthbacitk  Coal,  and  Lbthobion  Cones.  My  arguments 
in  favour  of  glazed  pots  are— cleanliness,  saving  in  labour  in  watering 
and  scrubbing.  Softwooded  plants  grow  remarkably  well  in  them  with 
care  after  potting.  The  coal  is  the  best,  cleanest,  and  I  think  the 
cheapest  I  have  used.  The  cones  are  good  for  small  greenhouses,  and 
especially  suited  for  Orchids.  We  could  not  banish  the  yellow  fly  unta 
we  used  the  cones  rather  stronger  than  recommended,  but  they  are 
rather  expensive  if  used  on  a  large  scale." 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  24th. 

The  combination  of  the  National  Auricula  Show  with  the  exhibiU 
before  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  produced  the  most  extensive  disphiy  yet  held  in  the  Drill  Hall 
at  Westminster.  Four  tables  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  hall, 
besides  several  at  the  ends,  were  crowded  with  plants,  and  the  numerous 
persons  who  visited  the  hall  during  «the  afternoon  were  amply 
satisfied  with  the  exhibition.  The  tables  near  the  walls  were  devoted 
to  the  Daffodils.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  were  groups  of  fine 
Boees,  the  two  central  tables  being  occupied  with  Auriculas,  Primulas, 
Amaryllises,  double  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  Orchids,  and  Roses,  the 
last-naqied  having  a  fine  appearance  down  the  centre  of  the  tables. 
Novelties  were  numerous,  and  fourteen  were  found  worthy  of  certi- 
ficates. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Harry  J.  Veitch,E8q.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Wright,  G.  Norman,  J.  Cheal,  John  Lee,  T.  Saltmarsh,  Philip  Crowley, 
R  D.  Blackmore,  W.  Marshall,  Sidney  Ford,  T.  F.  Rivers,  and  W.  Warren. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Yeitch,  in  appropriate 
terms,  referred  to  the  great  loss  the  Committee  had  sustained  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  and  proposed  that  an  expression 
of  condolence  should  be  conveyed  by  the  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
an  effective  member,  to  his  widow  in  her  great  bereavement — a  sugges- 
tion that  was  unanimously  adopted. 

E.  £.  Bvans,  Esq.,  Brinsoombe  Court,  Strood,  Gloucestershire,  sent  an 
Apple  named  Beauty  of  Brinscombe,  a  late-keeping  variety,  in  use  from 
February  till  June.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  father 
of  the  exhibitor,  but  the  Committee  thought  it  too  closely  resembled 
Besepool  to  be  regarded  as  distinct.  A  soling  culinary  Apple  that 
had  been  previously  before  the  Committee  was  sent  by  fiir.  Neill,  The 
Gardens,  Wythenshawe,  Northenden,  near  Manchester,  a  good  looking 
conical  Apple,  but  every  fruit  partially  decayed  in  the  centre ;  it  was 
consequently  passed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell  sent  a 
sample  of  the  Moor  Park  Pippin  Apple.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  Hollandbury,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  keeper,  and  particularly 
attractive  in  spring  by  the  beauty  of  its  blossom.  No  special  award  was 
made.  A.  H.  Smee.  Esq.  (Mr.  G.  Cummins,  gardener^  sent  dishes  of 
very  fine  fruit  of  Pears  Madame  Millet  and  Pins  IX,  but  the  quality 
was  inferior.  The  former  is  occasionally  very  good,  but  proverbially 
uncertain,  and  Mr.  Rivers  remarked  that  the  tree  is  the  reverse  of  a  good 
grower.  Pius  IX.  is  a  very  large  Pear  of  no  particular  merit.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford,  sent  a  firm  medium-sized  Apple  named  Blanders 
Apple,  a  medium  sized  firm  fruit,  and  the  best  late  Apple  on  the  table  ; 
also  a  dish  of  the  Queen  Apple,  and  the  fruit,  both  in  regard  to  appear- 
ance and  quality,  met  witn  the  approval  of  the  Committee.  The  two 
dishes  wero  sent  to  show  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  varieties.  Mr. 
J.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  sent  specimens  of  his 
new  Cucumber  Lockie^s  Pi*.rfection,  a  straight  dark  green  medium-sized 
fruit,  resembling  Veitch*s  Perfection.  The  Committee  desired  to  see  it 
again  later  in  the  season.  Lullington*s  Variegated  Broccoli,  from  the 
Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  was  placed  beforo  the  Committee.  The 
leaves  are  white  in  the  centre,  edged  with  green  and  fringed,  the  heads 
being  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup.  The  samples  were  decidedly 
attractive,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Broccoli  as  a 
distinct  and  ornamental  variety. 

Floral  Gommittbb.— Present :  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  W.  Wilks,  W.  Goldring,  H.  Herbst, 
W.  Bates,  W.  H.  Lowe,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Paul,  C.  Noble,  C.  Pilcher, 
-R.  Dean,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  PoUett,  J.  O'Brien,  A.  J.  Lendy,  B.  Wynne, 
E.  Hill,  J.  Walker,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  an  excellent  collection  of 
Primulas,  hardy  and  other  plants,  including  some  remarkable  rarities. 
The  Primulas  comprised  twenty  or  thirty  species  and  varieties,  some  of 
the  best  being  Denyana  and  Escheri,  small  neat  fiowers,  bright  purple, 
the  latter  especially  good  ;  pubracens  alba,  rosea,  obconica,  denticulata, 
viscosa,  ObriBti,  verticillata,  and  Palinuri.    Other  notable  plants  were 

'  the  white-flowered  Corydalis  tuberosa,  the  wild  tyx)e  of  Tulipa  suaveolens, 
with  scarlet  flowers,  found  in  Turkestan  ;  a  remarkable  Saxifraga,  S. 

1  liU«petiolata,  from  Spain,  having  large  divided  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  ;  the  graceful  Heuchera  sanguinea,  with  small  bright  red  bell- 
like flowers  in  spikes ;  the  pretty  Narcissus  triandrus  albus,  often  seen 
as  calathenus,  havini;  creamy  white  drooping  flowers  ;  the  diminutive  but 
charming  N.  rupicola,  with  bright  orange  Jonquil-like  flowers  ;  and  the 
American  Dicentra  canadensis,  with  elegant  finely  divided  foliage  and 
small  white  flowers.    From  the  temperate  and  other  houses  in  the  same 


establishment  came  grand  flower-heads  of  Rhododendrons  'Anckland'i 
and  R.  Griffithi,  also  dense  spikes  of  Echium  callithyrsnm,  9  inches 
long,  the  flowers  blue,  closely  packed,  with  pink  stamens.  The  extremely 
distinct  Anemone  Fannini,  with  broad  peltate  lobed  leaves  and  large 
whitish  flowers,  together  with  long  wreath-like  flower-laden  branches  of 
the  intensely  rich  crimson  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  which  is  too  seldom 
seen  in  flower,  attracted  much  attention.  Many  other  interesting  planta 
were  included  in  this  interesting  exhibit,  such  as  the  large-flowered 
Pleurothallis  insignis,  the  pretty  pink  Pinguicula  grandiflora,  and  ih« 
brilliant  Cerous  Mallisoni. 

A  collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendron  flowers  from  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllergare,  formed  a  pleasing  group,  and  amply 
justified  the  praise  the  exhibitor  bestows  upon  these  plants  for  the 
adornment  of  the  garden.  They  had  been  all  cut  out  of  doors,  and  in  such 
a  late  season  as  the  present  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were 
much  moro  forward  than  many  in  the  south  of  England.  The  deep 
red  R.  Thompsoni  and  a  blush-tinted  one  named  CampbelU  were  the 
finest,  but  barbatum,  compannlatum,  ochraceum,  and  others  possessed 
considerable  beauty.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cowley),  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids,  which  included 
several  fine  examples  of  Oncidium  Papilio  majus  (the  Butterfly  Orchid)  ; 
a  remarkably  rich  dark  variety  of  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  named 
^  atro-rubrum  ;  large  handsome  flowers  of  the  distinct  Odontoglossum. 
Harryanum,  the  lip  broad,  pale  yellow  on  the  upper  half,  veined  with 
crimson  at  the  base ;  Cypripedium  selligerum  majus  had  three  large 
highly  coloured  flowers  ;  C.  Hookerae  majus,  an  unusually  fine  variety  ; 

C.  grand e,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  the  curious  brownish  orange  Onci- 
dium Leitzi,  with  Cattleya  Schroedera,  and  C.  Lawrenciana  rosea  were 
well  represented.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  WalUngton  (gsurdener, 
Mr.  Cummins),  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  Masdevallias,  comprising 
well  grown  plants  of  M.  Shuttleworthi,  the  large  dull  reddish  M. 
Trochihis,  Houtteana,  Estrada^,  xanthocorys,  and  a  dark  coloured  and 
handsome  variety  of  M.  ignea. 

H.  Selfe  Leonnard,  Esq.,  Guildford,  contributed  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  small  alpine  plants.  Mr.  S.  FonI,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham, 
was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  long  shoots  of  Passiflora  prin- 
ceps,  crowded  with  bright  reddish  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Crook,  The  Grange 
Gardens,  Famborough,  sent  a  plant  of  Begonia  glaucophylia  in  a  basket 
to  show  its  fitness  for  that  mode  of  culture,  the  stems  mrooping  and  bear- 
ing salmon  red-shaded  flowers  very  freely.    Mr.  S  jllivan,  gardener  to 

D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Rocbampton,  exhibited  some 
very  capitally  grown  Mignonette  with  long  massive  spikes  of  flowers 
(cultural  commendation). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  several  new  Azaleas,  hybrids 
between  the  Ghent  and  mollis  types,  which  we  fully  described  and 
illustrated  last  year.  They  are  most  useful  decorative  plants,  and  well 
adapted  for  foreing.  BeUe  de  Gand,  Perle,  Etoile  de  Flandres,  and 
Comte  de  Kerehove  were  the  best  of  the  varieties  shown,  and  with  them 
were  some  fine  Pseonies,  one  of  which  was  certificated.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  HoUonray,  showed  plants  of  Amaryllis  Black  Prince,  a  handsome 
rich  dark  scarlet  variety  of  the  Dr.  Masters  type  (vote  of  thanks)  ; 
Miltonia  Tolliana,  the  flowers  veined  with  crimson  ;  Cattleya  Mendeli 
grandiflora ;  Oncidium  undulatum,  with  brown  sepals,  and  recurving 
petals  tipped  with  white,  and  veined  with  purple  at  the  base ;  and 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  F.  L.  Ames,  for  which  a  certiflcate  was  awarded.    . 

The  groups  of  plants  were  numerous  and  beautiful,  but  we  can  only 
briefly  refer  to  them  this  week.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  contri- 
buted a  magnlflCent  group  of  Roses  in  pots  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal) 
and  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
Walker  Whitton  had  a  large  and  varied  group  of  Daffodils  (silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Ban*  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  showed  fine  collections  of  D&ffodils 
similar  to  those  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  from  these  firms  this  season ; 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  former  and  a  bronze  medal  to  the 
latter.  Messrs.  Collins  Brothers  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  were 
also  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  Daffodils,  and  Messrs.  H* 
Lane  k  Son,  Berkhampsted,  a  bronze  medal  for  a  group  of  Roses.  Mr. 
W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  fine  group  of  Roses  in  pots  (silver 
medal).  The  contributions  of  these  firms  added  greatly  tq  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Show. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Crosn,  exhibited  a  new  bright  red 
H.P.  Rose,  Meteor,  and  a  delicate  pink  or  blush  H.P.  variety  named 
Madlle.  Germaine  Calllot,  together  with  the  white  American  Rose 
The  Puritan.  Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Guildford,  showed  a 
bold  and  effective  Coleus  named  Hart's  Conqueror.  Mr.  R.  Clarke, 
Twickenham,  contributed  a  group  of  excellent  Cyclamens.  Mr.  Howard, 
Southgate,  brought  some  fine  Mignonette  grown  by  Mr.  Sweet.  Mr. 
J.  Chambers,  Isleworth,  sent  plants  of  a  white  Viola  named  Snow- 
flake,  and  the  dark  blue  double  Violet  Victoria.  The  Civil  Service 
Co-Operative  Stores  exhibited  two  baskets  and  a  bouquet  of  Daffodils. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  had  a  group  of  Amaryllises,  mostly 
with  medium-sized  but  well-formed  flowers  well  varied  in  colours, 
also  some  double  Cinerarias.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
staged  a  handsome  group  of  the  floriferous  B^ionia  Carrieri  villosa, 
which  appears  to  be  of  stronger  habit  than  the  ordinary  Carrieri, 
compact,  and  having  large  flowers.  Mignonette  Canneirs  Perfection 
was  much  admired,  as  also  were  the  double  Cineraria?  from  the  same 
firm.  A  variety  of  Adiantum  scutum,  named  roseum,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  the  young  fronds  being  of  a  reddish  tint. 

A  novel  and  simple  appliance  for  propagating  softwooded  plants  was 
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rixnm  bj  Hum.  T.  Pascall  k  Soni,  Bouth  Korirooci,  It  U  an  Mrthen- 
wmre  trough  conitructed  to  fit  over  Iiot-water  pipes.  It  ii  pnrtl;  filled 
with  water,  ftnd  over  this  a  perforated  etnthenware  tray  ia  placed.  The 
eorapoBt  intended  for  the  cnttlngs  is  placed  on  the  tn.j  and  the  cuttings 
dibbled  in.     It  was  referred  to  Cbiswick  for  trial. 

OBBTIFIOATED  PLAJHra 

Sate  May  Siecrt  (RiTcrs). — This  originated  at  Bawbridgeworth  ten 
yeara  ago  as  a  sport  from  an  old  China  Rose,  Clara  Sylvain,  that  is 
■eldom  seen  now.  May  Biven  is  a  Tea  Bose  with  large  and  deep  blooms, 
the  OQter  petals  creftiny  white,  centre  clear  lemon  yellow.  Though 
Ur.  Rivera  has  grown  this  varieCy  for  so  many  jeare  he  has  not  before 
exhibited  it,  aod  the  honour  ol  a  certificate  was  promptly  accorded, 

Soie  aiviUng  Kiphrtoa  (Keynes,  WillUms  k  Co.).— A  large  plant 
ol  Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k.  Co.. 
Salisbury,  attractiil  considerable  attention,  as  in  addition  to  its  tree 
growth  it  was  bearing  fine  blooms  abundantly.  Many  yisltora  evidently 
legaided  it  as  a  most  welcome  acqulaition.  * 

Odontoglatfum  Hameanvm  (H.  M,  PoUeLt,  Esq.).  — A  variety  or 
hybrid  of  (be  0.  Roaai  type,  with  something  of  the  0.  maculatum  colour- 
ing. The  flowtn  are  large,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  lip  brood,  the  petals 
spotted  with  brown,  and  the  sepals  heavily   marked   with  a  similar 

^'VVfKni  areuatttm  (U.  J.  Buchan).  —  A  distinct  species  with 
rather  small  white  flowera  in  short  racemes,  the  sepals  and  petals  very 
narrow,  tapering  recurving  petals  and  sepals 

Odontoglomw  (■Hupvm,  CharlrtfcorHi'i  rariHy  (J.  Charlesworth). 
— An  extremely  beautiful  variety  with  large  well  formed  flowers,  the 
petals  broad  and  slightly  fringod  at  the  margin,  the  wbole  of  the 
flower  richly  suffused  with  a  rosy  crimson  hue  and  heavily  blotched 
Irith  reddish'brown.  The  plant  was  a  strong  one,  and  had  a  raceme  of 
ten  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  highly  coloured  forma  that  has 
been  shown. 

Picony  Cirmteiv  (T Endort  (Veitcb  &  Sods). — One  of  the  tree  Peonies 
with  enormous  globular  flowers  B  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
delicate  salmon  tint.  With  it  was  shown  a  much  darker  variety  named 
Queen  Elinabetb. 

Primula  Crimtun  Brauty  (F.  Crook).— A  dwarf  Primula,  something 
of  the  P.  pubescens  type,  with  dark  purplish  crimson  flowers  and  a 
white  centre,  very  pretty. 

Sryt/irmium  grand ijiomm  alUJIonm  (T.  S.  Ware).— A  large  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet,  with  creamy  white  flowers  and  yellow  stamens. 

Cineraria  Bratriee  (Kelway). — A  double  variety,  with  neat 
globular  flowers,  white  tipped  pink. 

Cineraria  Quen  Victoria  (Kelway). — A  double  white  variety,  tlie 
flowers  frequently  tinged  with  pink. 

Amaryllii  Milt  AiKtUf  (Kelway).— A  neat  variety,  the  flowera  of 
medium  size,  but  prood  shape,  scarlet  edged  with  whit«,  and  a  white 
central  bar.     The  plant  had  a  scape  of  four  Bowers. 

Cineraria  f'anit  (Cannell). — A  bright  rose  coloured  doubla  variety, 
the  flowera  full  and  handsome. 

Cineraria  Advance  (Cannell). — Another  double,  rich  purple,  large, 
and  good. 

^wraria  Aijiatia  (Cannell). — Flowers  double,  rich,  dark  blue,  fine 
in  (»ntraet  with  the  lighter  varieties. 

Odontoglntnm  Rotsi  F.  L.  Anta  (B.  S.  Williaras).— A  distinct 
addition  to  the  0.  Bos^i  group,  with  bold  well  formed  flowers,  sepals 
light  blown,  petals  spotted  brown,  lip  brood  and  white. 
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evening,  the  . __. 

George   Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.B.S.,  Freskient, 

Ihr.  B.  Rale,  B.A.,  V.C,  Mr,  R,  Lawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.S,,  and  Mr,  8. 
Walker  vrere  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

1.  "Jordan's  New  Pattern  Pholj)i[rBphie  Sunshine  Eecoider,"  by 
Mi.  J.  B.  Jordan.  Hie  improvement  in  this  instrument  over  the  pre- 
vious pattern  of  Sunshine  Bcoorder  consists  in  using  two  seml- 
eylindncal  or  D-shaped  boxes,  one  to  contain  the  morning  and  the 
other  the  afternoon  chart.  An  aperture  for  admitting  the  beam  of 
sunlight  is  placed  in  tie  centre  of  the  rectangular  side  of  each  box,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  beam  within  the  chamber  is  the  radius  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  on  which  it  is  projected  ;  its  path  therefore  follows  a 
stnUgbt  line  sn  the  chart  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  semi  .cylinders 
are  placed  with  their  faces  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  each  other.  They  are 
fixed  on  a  flat  triangular  plate,  which  is  hluRcd  to  a  suitable  stand, 
having  levelling  screws  attached,  and  fitted  with  a  graduated  arc  as  a 
means  of  readily  adjusting  and  fixing  the  cylinders  to  the  proper  ver- 
tical angle  agreeing  with  the  latitude  of  the  station  where  used, 

2.  "  On  the  Meteorology  of  South-Eastero  China  In  1886,"  by  Dr 
W.  Doberck,  F.R.Mot.Soc.  This  paper  gives  the  resulu  of  observa- 
tions  made  at  the  custom-houses  and  lighthouses  by  offlcen  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Cnstoms.     In  summer   there  is  very  little 


the  lowest  in  January.  ■  The  north-east  monsoon  blows  iiom  September 
to  June,  and  the  south  monsoon  during  July  and  August ;  the  latter  does 
not  blow  with  half  the  force  of  the  former-  Rainfall  is  greatest  in 
Northern  Formosa  and  least  in  Northern  China.  Along  the  east  coaata 
of  Formosa  and  Lucon  the  winter  is  the  wet  season,  while  in  China 
Jnly  seems  to  be  the  wettest  month  of  the  year. 

S.  '■  Lightning  in  Snowstorms,"  by  Prof.  A.  8.  Henchel,  F.R.8, 
i.  "  Insolation,"  by  Mr,  Bapert  T.  Smith,  F.R.Met.Soc. 


GREYIA  SUTHERLAND!. 

A  PLAHT  of  Oreyia  Sutherlandi  was  flowering  for  some  weeks  early 

In  the  present  season  at  the  cool  end  of  the  succulent  house  in  the  Royal 

Gardens,  Kew,  and  a  specimen  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Uorticultural 

Society's  meeting  on  March  27th.     Though  it  has  tiesn  considered  chiefly 


FUi  <S.-aBEYIA  SUTBEBLASDL 

interesting  to  botanists  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  horticultural  merit, 
for  the  bright  red  flowers  are  produced  In  dense  terminal  clusters,  ftod 
have  a  rich  appearance.  In  this  country  specimens,  which  are  not  vary  . 
numerous,  seldom  exceed  a  few  feet  in  height,  but  in  Its  native  babitatSi 
the  rocks  at  Port  Natal,  It  Is  said  to  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
tree,  which  when  in  flower  ha?  a  very  brilliant  appearance.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  amongst  the  numerous  beautiful  and  distinct  South  Alricsn 
plants  so  admirably  depicted  by  Miss  Marianne  North,  this  seems  to  hare 
escaped  attention — at  least  we  do  not  romember  seeing  it  lepreiented  in 
that  lady's  remarkable  collection  of  paintiogs  at  Kew. 

The  leaves  arc  sosiewhat  fleshy  and  crensted  at  the  margin.  Some 
are  quite  smooth,  and  others  densely  pubescent,  a  peculiarity  that  ha« 
been  repeatedly  noted  by  several  observers.  The  plant  is  now  assigned 
to  the  family  Sapindacen,  but  there   was  much  uncertainty  a*  to  its 
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awrect  potidon  nntll  it  flowered  •ome  yean  ago  tn  tha  Chelaea  Botdnic 
Oarieng,  when  it  was  detennloed  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 


GEETILLEA  R0BII8TA. 
SsKIM  of  this  elegant-foliaged  ami  most  useful  furoiahing  p'ant  may 
lie  sown  at  once  in  a  shallow  pan  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
light  iandy  boiI,  covoriog  the  wed  linhtlj,  wlter  thrjogh  a  Gee  rose. 
«id  then  plaee  In  a  hotbed  with  a  square  of  glass  o^er  the  pan  aod  a 
tOTMing  of  moBs.  The  leadliDg  plants  will  in  Sue  time  appear,  and  by 
piaclDg  them  singlj  into  small  6IKsixed  pots,  returning  them  to  heat  for 
jfew  weeks, giving  water  at  the  route, and  shading  the  young  plants 
from  snnsbine  until  the  root*  have  taken  to  the  eoll,  useful  little  speci- 
mens for  furnishing  purpcwa  will  be  secnred  by  next  antninD.— South 


BEVIEW  OF  BOOK. 
BepoH  of  Obtenatioht  of  IiynrioHt  I/uatU  and  Ciiinmo»  Rirm  Petit 
during  1S87.    Jjr  Elkarob  A    Oembbod,  F.B.M.3.,  4o.    Simpkin, 
Marshall*  Co. 

It  has  been  rather  ungraciously  said  that  ladles  make  but  poor 
scientific  obaerrers,  because  they  are  likely  to  display  the  feminine 
habit  of  "  jumping  to  conclusions."  Natural  science  in  its  varions 
branches  has  of  late  years  enrolled  a  large  number  of  patient  and 
enthusiastic  lady  students,  who  have  already  shown  themselVES  able  to 
rival  the  opposite  sei,  though  their  work  may  have  msde  loss  noise  ■" 
the  m-orld.  Botany  has  been  always  a  favourite  Htady  with  the  ladi 
but  entomology  has  not  been  snccesaful  in  enrolling  many,  perlu 
becauw  the  opention  of  killing  specimens  can  hardly  be 
this  is  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  gentler  sex.  Amongst  our  lew 
lady  entomologists  well  deserved  eminence  must  be  given  to  Miss 
Ormerod,  who  has  given  a  practical  tnm  to  her  studies  which  merits  the 
gratitude  of  gardeners  and  fanaets.  Her  ^e^lort  of  observations  made 
last  year,  if  it  does  not  present  any  specially  important  features, 
cpitomves  eicellently  the  facta  noticed  by  her'  or  reported  by  others 
which  bear  upon  the  loss  and  injary  caused  through  insects. 

Looking  first  at  that  portion  of  the  Keport  which  has  most  to  do  with 
borticultnre,  we  find  it  sufficiently  apparent  that  1887  was  not  a  year 
In  which  insecis  made  themselves  conspicnonsly  troalJesome.  This  Is, 
however,  quite  obvious,  and  one  is  more  Impressed  with  the  fact  as  we 
have  recently  had  to  hear  much  about  the  bulb  mite  and  its  allies,  that 
niltes  of  a  variety  of  species  are  coming  more  to  the  front  than  formerly. 
This  may  not  be  because  these  insects  are  really  commoner  now  than 
thev  have  been  In  the  pnst,  possibly  the  explanation  is  that  gatdeners 
and  naturalists  are  observing  with  more  accuracy  to  what  causes  the 
decay  and  death  of  some  plants  is  attributable.  Miss  Ormerod  notes 
the  complaints  made  by  growers  of  the  Black  Currant,  about  the  gall 
mite  called  Phytoptna  Bibis,  which  pierces  the  leaf-buds  In  early  spring. 
In  Cheshire,  a  gardener  reports  that  the  Black  Currants  for  miles  round 
Buffered  severely,  and  in  some  instances  the  wliole  slock  of  trees  was 
completely  ruined,  and  fresh  bushep,  brought  from  a  distance,  shared  the 
same  fate.  A  grower  In  Clydesdale  g'ves  account  of  injuries  equally 
serious,  and  su^esta  aa  probable  that  quantities  of  these  mites  descend 
to,  the  soil  later  on,  hence  the  advisableness  of  removing  the  surface 
wliere  the  bnshes  have  been  infested.  If  it  be  the  case  that  many  of  the 
mites  winter  In  the  earth,  to  sscenil  the  bashes  at  the  time  of  bud- 
ding-out, it  would  be  well,  Miss  Ormerod  says,  to  smear  the  sterna  and 
Dower  branches  with  the  article  called  "  Davidson's  Composition,"  or 
some  other  sticky  and  deterrent  material.  The  Insect  does  not  meddle 
with  the  Red  or  White  Currant. 

The  slugwonn  of  the  Pear  (Tenthreilo  Cerasi)  was  more  abundant 
than  usual,  perhapa  owing  to  the  warm  summer.  It  appeared  to  show  a 
preference  for  trees  trained  on  n-alls,  but  occurrea  also  In  Cherry 
orchards.  It  is  now  established  as  a  fact  that  the  pupation  of  this 
insect  takes  place  in  the  earth,  to  which  the  gruM  descend  about 
September,  barying  themselves  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  1  inches,  and 
emerging  as  flies  in  June  or  July.  These  little  crown  ballsshould  there- 
fore be  looked  for  and  destroyed,  in  the  event  of  any  caterpillars  having 
escaped  from  the  dusting  or  syringing  which  should  be  at  once  carried 
out  when  the  species  has  been  detcctel.  In  some  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Herts,  and  Essex  a  good  deal  of  damage  was  caused  towards  the 
«nd  of  summer  to  Cabbages,  Kale,  and  green  crops  by  caterpillars  of  the 
large  white  butterfly  (Pieris  Brassicte).  Uim  Ormerod  inters  from  ex- 
amination of  various  reports  that  the  Turnip  moth  (Agrotis  segetum)  Is 
gradually  on  the  Increase ;  many  observers  chronicle  the  injury  the;  did 
to  Swedes,  especially  during  1887.  Though  the  insect  is  named  from 
the  Turnip,  it  has  frequently  been  found  at  the  roots  of  Celery,  Spinach, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  and  even  Oats.  Except  while  young  its  pro- 
ceedings are  chiefly  carried  on  underground,  hence  often  unsuspected. 
Is  thcii  multiplication  partly  due  to  the  diminution  in  number  of  those 
birds  which  seek  caterpillars  as  their  favonrite  food  3 

The  Hessian  fly  was  again  discovered  tn  many  localitie*,  but  not  to 
any  notable  extent.  It  appears  to  be  now  almost  certain  that  it  Is 
seldom  or  never  Imported  with  foreign  straw  (as  was  suppooed),  because 
this  straw  is  generally  bakeii  before  it  ia  used  for  the  purpose  of  pack- 
ing. Qoantities  of  the  granary  weevil  (Calandra  granarla)  have,  how- 
ever, for  years  past  been  brought  to  us  with  Russian  and  Qerman 
Wheats.  Recently  In  the  neiglibourhooil  of  l^ondon  this  beetle  has  been 
found  very  mischievous  with  malt. 


B03A   POLTAKIHA   QBANDIFLOEA. 

The  neat  little  double  varieties  of  the  pol^ntba  type  are  becoming 
very  popular,  and  new  varieties  are  becoming  qnite  freqnent  at  the 
metropolitan  shows  and  meetings.  Messrs.  Paul  t  Son  of  Cheshunt, 
however,  recently  exhibited  a  large  single  white  variety  named  grandi- 
flora,  which  the  Floral  Committee  fot-nd  worthy  of  a  fi«t  clas  certift- 


BOSA  POLIASTIIA  OBANDIFLDRA. 


cate  on  the  10th  Inst,  It  is  reganled  as  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
single  form  ot  R.  polyantba,  ond  originated  in.  France.  The  BoiverB  ore 
2}  inches  in  diametbr,  with  bn>ad  rounded  petals  of  good  substance  and 
pure  white.  They  arc  produced  freely,  and  the  plant  shown  was  trained 
in  gjobular  form,  n-as  a  neat  aikd  attractive  little  speclmeD.  To  some 
tastes,  however,  each  Boses  as  these  look  better  in  a  more  free  and 
gracetnl  style. 

A  ROSE  SHOW  IN  BRDSaSLB. 
AsKAKOBUEMTB  have  been  made  for  holding  a  Rose  show  at  Brussels 
on  July  1st  and  2nd,  in  connection  with  the  Internationa!  Bihibition 
this  year,  and  the  schedule  just  issued  is  somewhat  different  from  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country.  The  priies  tav  all  medals— gold, 
silver-gilt  or  silver,  and  the  classes  are  in  two  sections,  for  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  respectively.  Eight  classes  are  devoted  to  amateurs,  two  of 
the  principal  being  tor  160  and  IDO  varieties  of  Hoses  each,  with  others 
for  fifty  and  twenty-five  varieties,  and  collections,  the  number  not 
specified.    Seven  classes  are  appropriated  to  nurserymen  simiUr  to  the 
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preceding,  and  one  is  open  to  all  exhibitors — ^namely,  that  in  which  two 
medals  are  offered  for  the  best  seedling  Rose  not  in  commerce.  Kur- 
serymen  often  find  a  difficulty  in  making  up  their  stands  of  seventy-two 
Tarieties,  but  it  would  puzzle  many  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  150  good 
bloom's  of  distinct  varieties  on  one  day.  British  amateurs  can  seldom 
show  in  a  larger  class  than  for  forty- eight  Yarieties,  and  to  make  up  a 
collection  of  150  would  tax  the  resources  of  the  largest  rosery.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  classes  mentioned,  "  Roses  of  all 
kinds  "  are  admissible,  so  that  they  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas,  as  is  usual  here  in  large  classes. — S. 


THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

(SOUTHERN  SECTION.) 

Apbil  24th. 

CONTRABT  to  the  expectations  of  some  growers  this  Show,  both  in 
numbers  of  exhibitors  and  quality  of  flowers,  was  quite  up  to  the 
avexage,  and,  as  is  remarked  by  a  correspondent  in  another  paGre,  the 
recent  spell  of  fine  weather  had  assisted  the  plants  surprisingly.  The  Show 
was  crowded  by  visitors  daring  a  good  portion  of  the  afternoon,  and  it 
must  be  chronicled  as  the  most  successful  of  the  gatherings  yet  held  in 
the  new  quarters,  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street.  Two 
central  tables  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  Auriculas,  and  that  the  display 
was  representative  not  only  of  the  south  but  the  north  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  competitors  entered  from  as  far  north  as  Warrington. 

Numerous  seedlings  were  shown,  but  only  the  three  following  from 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  gained  first  prizes  —namely,  green-edge  Monarch 
(Homer),  grey-edge  Irreproachable  (Homer),  and  self  Constance,  a 
second  prize  being  awarded  for  Mrs.  James  Tinsley  (Bolton)  in  the  self 
claae,  shown  by  the  raiser.    A  first-class  certificate  was  adjudged  for— 

Alpine  Atiricula  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (Barlow). — A  beautiful 
variety  with  large  even  flowers,  gold  centre,  and  rich  rosy  crimson 
colour,  shading  to  a  light  edge. 

Show  Atjbiculas.— The  greatest  interest  Invariably  centres  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Auriculas,  as  it  is  in  this  that  the  leading  growers  test 
their  strength,  and,  as  the  friendly  rivalry  ia  strong,  it  is  naturally  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  found  the  best  plants  and  the  finest  varieties. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavo-irable  season,  which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  much  against  the  northern  exhibitors,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
tiowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  chief  honours  in  the  class  with  vigorous  plants,  fine  trasses,  and 
beautifully  even,  clean,  well-developed  flowers.    The  self  varieties  were 
especially  noteworthy  for  their  richness  and  fine  quality,  and  nine  out 
of  the  twelve  varieties  represented  were  raised  by  Mr.  Homer.    They 
were  tla  follows — Laura,  a  fine  truss  with  eight  large  pips  ;  Hypatia,  also 
strong,  with  the  same  numl)er  of  pips  ;  Heroine,  remarkably  handsome, 
with  a  grand  truss  of  eleven  pips  ;  Ebony,  extremely  dark,  vnth  five 
pipe  ;  and  Sapphire,  charming,  with  a  truss  of  twelve  pips.    All  these 
aro  self  varieties,  and  the  last-named  was  well  represented  in  several 
other  collections.   The  edged  varieties  were  Oeorge  Lightbody  (Headly), 
excellent,  with  five  good  pips ;  Magpie,  five  pips ;  Sea  G-em,  a  pretty 
greett-edge,  with  four  pips ;  Kestrel,  another  beautif al  green-edae,  with 
five  p>ps ;  Prince  of  Greens  (Trail)  with  seven  pips  ;  and  Edith  Potts 
(Bolton),  which  was  awarded  the  prize  as  the  premier  Auricula  in  the 
Show.    It  is  an  admirable  green-edge  vaiiety,  the  plant  bearing  a  fine 
truss  of  five  pips.    Second  honours  were  accorded  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq., 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Douglas),  whose  collection  was  a 
capital  one,  more  even  than  the  first,  with  good  trusses,  but  not  quite 
such  large  fiowers,  though  they  were  of  excellent  quality  in  several 
cases.    The  following  seven  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas — 
namely,  Mrs.  Moore,  seven  pips  ;  Mabel,  seven  pips  ;  Abb^  Liszt,  eight 
large  pips ;  Marmion,  eight  pips ;  Dignity,  a  fine  self  ;  Neatness,  a  green- 
edge,  with  eight  good  pips  ;  and  Sir  W.  Hewett,  a  self  with  eleven  pips. 
The  other  varieties  were  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  (Simonite),  very -strong  truss 
with  eleven  pipe  ;   Sapphire  (Homer),  beautifal,  nine  pips ;  Reliance 
(Mellor),  seven  pips,  not  quite  out  ;  Smilins:  Beauty  nSeap),  nine  pips  ; 
and  Frank  (Simonite),  eight  large  pips.    The  third  place  was  won  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamilton  Roaa,  Reading,  who  had  healthy  plants 
and  neat  but  not  large  flowers,  Conservative  and  Sapphire  being  his 
most  notable  varieties.    Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Warrington,  was  fourth,  showing 
several  fine  self s, '  amongst  which  a  bright  red  seedling  (Bolton)  had 
large  showy  flowers.    Sapphire  and  Mrs.  Douglas  were  also  well  repre- 
sented.    S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  was 
fifth  with  nearly  all  seedlings,  comprising  a  good  green-edge  and  some 
fine  selfs.    These  sixty  plants  formed  a  most  interesting  class,  and  there 
was  quite  a  little  crowd  of  visitors  and  specialists  criticising  and  praising 
the  plants  during  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 

In  the  smaller  classes  there  were  five  and  six  competitors  each,  so  that 
about  seventy  plants  were  staged  in  the  three  following?.  With  six  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  again  secured  the  chief  place,  showing  Prince  of 
Greens,  Heroine,  M^lainie  (Homer),  a  rich  dark  self,  Miranda,  George 
Lightbody,  and  Neptune  (Homer),  a  beautiful  green  edge.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood  followed,  showing  good  plants  of  Acme,  Sapphire,  and  John 
Simonite.  Mr.  Douglas  was  third,  his  examples  of  Smiling  Beauty 
(eleven  pips)  and  Ajax  (nine  pips)  being  unusually  fine.  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Penllergare,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  S.  Barlow  were  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  respectively.  Amongst  the  five  competitors  with  four 
plants  Mr.  G.  W.  Wheelwright,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  was  first  for 
creditable  plants  of  Heroine,  Reliance,  George  Lightbody.  and  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading; 
Mr.   W.  L.  Walker,  Earley,  Reading;    Viscountess    Chewton,  Book- 


ham  Lodge,  Cobham  (gardener,  Mr.  A  J.  Sanders);  and  Mr.  J* 
Kew,  London  Road,  Southend.  For  two  plants  Mr.  Wheelwright 
was  again  first,  staging  Black  Bess  (Woodhead),  a  very  dark  and 
fine  self,  with  nine  pips,  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  having  ten  pips 
not  fully  expanded.  Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  second,  showing  Othello 
(Netherwood)  and  Acme  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  third  for  Acme  and  Lady 
Sophia  Dumaresque  (Lightbody)  :  Mr.  L  Walker  fourth  with  Acme  and 
Gipsy  (Mellor),  and  Mr.  H.  Spurting,  The  Nest,  Blackheath,  fifth,  with 
Acme  and  C.  J.  Perry.  *  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  five 
competijors  exhibited  Read's  Acme. 

Single  Specimens, — Some  confupion  occurred  both  in  the  staging  and 
affixing  the  prize  cards  in  these  classes,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  awards  from  the  revised  official  list.  Oreen-edge. — ^Mr. 
Henwood  first  and  fifth,  with  PJrince  of  Greens  ;  Mr.  Phillips  second  and 
fourth,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  and  Prince  of  Greens  ;  Mr.  Wheelwright 
third  and  eighth,  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Talisman ;  Mr.  Douglas, 
sixth,  with  I^ncashire  Hero  :  and  Mr.  Bolton  seventh,  with  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer.  Grey -edge. — Mr.  Sanders  first,  with  George  Lightbody  ;  Mr. 
Wheelwright  second  and  fifth,  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Mrs.  Moore  ; 
Mr.  Douglas  thud  and  fourth,  with  Mabel ;  Mr.  Bolton  sixth  and 
seventh,  with  Greyhound  and  Quicksilver  ;  and  Mr.  Henwood  eighth, 
with  Richard  Headley.  White-edge,— yit.  Douglas  first  and  second, 
with  Conservative ;  Mr.  Horner  third  and  fourth,  with  Heatherbell  and 
Pearl ;  Mr.  Phillips  fifth  and  seventh,  Mr.  Sanders  sixth,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
wood eighth,  all  with  Acme.  Selfs, — Mr.  Homer  was  first  and  second,  with 
Heroine;  Mr,  Bolton  third,  with  Sapphire ;  Mr.  Wheelwright  fourth  and 
eighth,  with  C.  J.  Perry;  Mr.  Phillips  fifth,  with  an  unnamed 
variety ;  and  Mr.  Henwood  sixth  and  seventh,  with  Negro  and  Duke 
of  Albany. 

Two  groups  of  fifty  Auriculas  each,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
and  including  Alpines,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  C. 
•Turner,  Slough,  who  were  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  the 
order  named.  The  plants  from  Great  Gearies  were  strong  healthy 
specimens,  and  represented  some  of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Turner*B 
plants  were  not  quite  so  large,  nor  was  the  collection  quite  so  diversified 
in  appearance. 

Alpine  Aubiculas. — ^Thoee  who  have  not  been  educated  to  the 
refinements  of  the  Show  varieties  of  Auriculas  c%n  always  appreciate  the 
Alpines,  which  with  their  soft  or  rich  tints  and  free  habit  of  growth 
possess  a  much  greater  decorative  value  than  the  others.  As  a  display 
the  classes  devoted  to  these  were  much  more  effective  than  the  Show 
varieties  on  the  opposite  table,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  same  interest 
for  some  of  the  enthusiastic  growers  of  the  old  school.  Mr.  C.  Tamer 
wa<t  as  usual  very  strong  in  the  Alpine  classes,  and  both  for  twelve  and 
six  plants  was  easily  first.  The  premier  twelve  contained  John  Laing, 
Ernest,  C.  Tumer,  Sir  H.  Darvill,  Sunrise,  Edith,  Fred.  Bates,  Sensa- 
tion (of  a  peculiarly  deep  velvety  crimson  shade).  Lady  H.  Grosvenor, 
G.  Wheelwright,  Marguerite,  and  Lady  H.  Crewe.  Most  of  these  are 
varieties  raised  at  Slough,  and  they  formed  a  handsome,  bright,  and 
varied  collection.  Mr.  Do'uglas  was  a  good  second,  his  plants  were  fine, 
but  the  varieties  not  quite  so  distinct  Mr.  G.  W.  Wheelwright  was 
third.  Mr.  Tumer^s  leading  six  included  Sunrise,  Edith,  Madonna, 
Reginald,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  I^ady  Crewe,  of  similar  merit  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  Messrs.  Henwood,  Douglas,  Walker,  and  Wheelwright  securing 
the  remaining  prizes  in  that  order  amongst  eight  competitors.  The  best 
four  plants  came  from  Mr.  Henwood,  bright  and  beautiful  examples  of 
Princess  of  Wales,  Edith,  Hotspur,  and  Mrs.  Ball;  Messrs.  S.  Barlow, 
Walker,  Spurting,  and  Llewelyn  following. 

Single  Specimens. — Oold  centre, — Mr.  C.  Turner,  first  and  third  for 
Pallas  and  T.  H.  Henwood ;  Mr.  Barlow  second  and  fifth  for  Mrs, 
Meiklejohn  and  Diadem  ;  and  Mrs.  Douglas  fourth  for  Hebe.  White  or 
cream  centre, — Mr.  Barlow  first  with  Susie  Matthews,  Mr.  Dourfas 
second  with  Qneenr  Victoria,  Mr.  Henwood  third  with  Lady  Love,  Mr. 
Wheelwright  fourth  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Tumer  fifth  with 
Lady  H.  Crewe. 

POLTANTHUSBS.— The  exhibitors  of  the  beatitiful  old  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  are  never  numerous,  and  attractive  as  the  plants  are  they 
do  not  seem  to  find  favour  with  an  increasing  number  of  growers. 
There  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  who  compete  for  prizes,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  Messrs.  Barlow,  Douglas,  Llewelyn,  and  Dean 
shar^  the  prizes  between  them.  Mr.  Barlow's  plants  were  in  good 
trim,  especially  his  premier  six,  which  included  Exile,  Lancer,  Prince 
Regent,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  George  IV.,  all  well- 
known  varieties.  Mr.  Douglas  had  similar  varieties,  but  Red  Rover  was 
notable  amongst  them.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Llewelyn. 
For  a  trio  of  plants  Mr.  S.  Barlow  won  first  prize  with  Exile,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  and  George  IV. ;  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  having  tihe  same 
varieties,  except  that  Lancer  replaced  Exile  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  followed 
with  seedlings  of  a  rather  promising  character.  In  the  single  specimen 
class  the  variety  George  IV.  secured  first  and  second  prizes  for  Mr. 
Douglas ;  William  IV.  and  Lancer  from  Mr.  Barlow  were  third  and 
fourth,  and  Cheshire  Favourite  from  Mr.  Dean  fifth. 

Fancy  Vabibties  and  Primulas. — The  several  classes  for  these 
contained  many  garden  plants  of  sterling  value,  especially  amongst  the 
hardy  single  and  double  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  Fancy  Auriculas 
were  shown  by  Messsrs.  Barlow  and  Douglas,  which  were  respectively 
first  and  second  with  twelve  varieties.  The  Stakehill  plants  were 
mostly  seedlings,  the  flowers  being  shades  of  yellow,  buff,  and  brown, 
very  peculiar  but  scarcely  beautiful.  The  Ilford  varieties  included 
yellow  and  creamy  white  tints,  one  named  Twilight,  nearly  white, 
bearing  quite  a  ghostly  appearance.  Mr.  B.  Dean  exhibited  the  best 
^  twelve  Fancy  Polyanthuses,  and  the  same  number  of  single  Primroses, 
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•^1  wcceptionally  good,  seedlings  of  bright  colours  and  strong  habit. 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Paul  k  Son  followed  in  these  classes,  the  last  named 
gaining  first  honours  for  six  double  Primroses,  the  Double  Sulphur, 
White  and  Purple,- with  the  pink  and  white  Harlequin  and  the  mauve 
Croussei  nlena  being  the  best.  Mr.  Douglas  and  H.  Selfe  Leonnard, 
Esq.,  Hitherbury,  St.  Catherine's,  Guildford,  being  second  and  third. 

J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  was  adjudged  the  chief  award  for  twelve 
PrizLulas,  the  collection  comprising  'excellent  plants  of  rosea,  denticn- 
lata,  officinalis  var.  suaveolens,  cortusoides,  obconica,  japonica,  in- 
volucrata,  the  yellow  Auricula,  and  a  small  flowered  variety  doubtfully 
nam^  erosa.  With  half  a  dosen  Primulas  Mr.  Barlow  took  the  lead 
with  capitally  flowered  plants  of  obconica,  denticulata,  floribunda, 
nivalis,  rosea,  and  viscosa  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  following  closely. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  Primulas  tbat  are  noted  in  the  report 
of  the  Floral  Ck>mmittee,  but  the  non-competing  exhibits  under  the 
Auricula  Society  were.  few.  The  most  noteworthy  were  plants  of  a 
double  yellow  Auricula  with  undulated  petals,  giving  the  flowers  a 
fringed  appearance. 

A  luncheon  was  held  in  the  afternoon  at  the  «  Hotel  Windsor." 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  friends,  presided  over  by 
Bir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  supported  by  some  members  of  the 
Oouncil  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  vice-chair  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  the  eminent  northern  florist,  Who  was 
also  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  Council. 


CROPS  THAT  PAY. 


Onions. — The  season  has  been  anything  but  favourable  for 
antninn-sown  Onions.  It  is  true  they  have  struggled  to  grow  at 
different  times,  but  have  by  sadden  changes  in  the  weather  been 
repeatedly  checked.  The  rows  will  be  thinned  and  the  thinnings 
transplanted  on  deeply  dug  well  manured  land  1  foot  between  the 
rows  and  about  4  inches  between  the  plants.  By  planting  in  rows 
the  ground  is  easily  kept  clean  by  freely  working  the  hoe  amongst 
them.  Nothing  promotes  rapid  growth  more  than  constantly  work- 
ing t^e  soil  and  strewing  between  the  rows  during  showery  weather 
a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  This  should  not  be  done  before  the  bulbs  com- 
mence swelling  freely,  or  they  are  liable  to  run  taseed.  In  planting 
only 'secure  the  roots  in  the  soil ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant 
them  too  deeply,  for  they  swell  better  when  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bulb  is  above  ground.  The  crop  transplanted  remains  upon  the 
ground  and  is  ripened  as  early  as  possible,  so  tlut  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  before  any  of  the  spring-down  crop  finds  its  way  into  the 
market  or  foreign  produce  is  sent  over.  Hoe  between  the  rows 
when  the  surface  is  dry,  and  a  dressing  of  soot  may  be  given  with 
advantage  during  showery  weather  after  they  are  once  growing 
freely.  These  should  not  be  severely  thinned,  for  if  a  crop  is  to  be 
ripened  on  the  ground  the  final  thinning  mart  take  place  when  they 
are  large  enough  for  bunching. 

Our  practice  is  to  ripen  only  the  transplanted  crops  and  dispose 
of  the  others  in  a  green  state.  This  has  proved  the  most  remune- 
rative course,  as  a  profitable  crop  of  white  Turnips  for  bunching 
or  Leeks  can  be  taken  from  the  same  ground  afterwards.  Last 
summer  was  certainly  an  unfavourable  one  for  Onions,  and  our 
crops  were  lighter  than  they  have  been  for  years ;  but  the  price 
has  been  good,  and  with  good  management  they  can  be  grown  to 
pay. 

Onions  will  follow  almost  any  crop,  but  for  years  we  have 
avoided  sowing  them  on  ground  that  has  previously  been  occupied 
with  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  If  this  course  is  followed  they  are 
on  most  soils  certain  to  be  destroyed  by  grub.  One  of  the  worst 
practices  is  to  plough  or  dig  in  the  old  steins  of  Cabbages  or 
Broccoli.  This  may  sound  well  scientifically  considered,  but  while 
they  doubtless  return  to  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  that 
would  otherwise  be  earned  away,  on  the  other  hand  they  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  providing  food  for  the  preservation  of 
grubs  and  other  insects  to  ravage  the  succeeding  crop.  My  advice 
is  bum  them,  for  this  is^a  certain  method  of  destroying  any  insects 
that  may  be  lurking  about.  Onions  like  deeply  dug  well  manured 
soil,  ground  that  has  been  turned  up  in  early  autumn  being  most 
suitable,  for  it  invariably  works  well,  and  an  excellent  bed  for  the 
seed  is  the  result.  The  manure  is  forked  in  if  possible  the  same 
day  as  the  seed  is  sown,  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot  is  applied  at 
the  same  time  as  the  manure.  If  a  fine  d^y  is  selected  for  the 
operation  the  surface  dries  quickly,  and  a  roller  is  passed  over  it 
once  or  twice.  Shallow  drills  1  foot  apavt  are  drawn  and  the  seed 
sown.  The  seed  is  covered  by  merely  drawing  the  back  of  a  large 
wooden  nJce  over  the  drilh' .  This  leaves  the  drills  visible,  and  the 
hoe  can  be  first  used  directly  they  commence  showing  through. 
When  the  hoe  is  at  work  thus  early  it  is  surprising  how  much 
easier  the  ground  is  kept  clean  than  is  the  case  if  the  weeds  are 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  before  an  attempt  is  made  to 
eradicate  them.  The  varieties  grown  were  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
Brown  Globe,  and  James^  Keeping,  but  the  first  only  finds  a  place 


now.  Why  ?  Because  it  produces  on  our  land  a  heavier  crop  of 
larger  produce  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  Brown  Globe  in  some 
seasons  prodnces  too  many  *^  thick  neckSs."  Flat  Onions,  either  for 
autumn  or  spring  sowing,  are  useJess  for  market  [>urpose6  ;  they  do 
not  pay,  they  are  too  li^t  in  weight.  Thinning  is  not  practised  to 
a  large  extent,  and  then  if  a  few  go  off  bv  grubs  or  mildew  there 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a  crop.  What  are  drawn  are  left  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  bunch  and  sell. 

Leeks. — Leeks  pay  very  well  as  a  second  crop,  and  fortunatelv 
are  not  much  trouble.  They  are  a  mare  certain  crop  than  such 
Broccoli  as  Snow's,  Osbom's,  Yeitch's  Spring  White,  and  others 
that  turn  in  about  the  same  time.  Without  considerable  labour 
and  expense  in  protecting  the  latter  they  are  very  liable  to  be  killed 
by  severe  frosts,  or  to  be  rendered  useless  just  as  the  heads 
appear.  The  last  is  generally  their  fate,  and  conseqnently  they 
must,  for  all  situated  as  I  am,  give  place  to  crops  that  are  certain 
to  pay.  My  advice  to  each  one  is,  Study  the  looEdity  in  which  yon 
reside  and  plant  accordingly,  for  it  is  much  better  to  dispense  with 
the  second  crop  than  have  three  parts  of  a  first  crop  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  second  that  is  an  uncertainty.  Leeks  then  are  a  sure 
cropj  and  the  seed  for  the  main  crop  is  sown  by  the  side  of  the 
Onions,  only  much  thicker.  Most  plants  are  spoUed  in  their  early 
stages  by  being  sown  .too  thickly  or  left  too  long  before  they  are 
thinned,  but  I^ks  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  '  They 
certainly  draw  up  quickly,  and  attain  a  greater  length  before  they 
are  planted,  which  is  a  decided  advantage. 

To  give  some  idea  of  our  method  of  sowing,  I  may  say  1^  oz.  is 
enough  for  two  rows  23  to  25  jrards  loxig  each.  The  plantings 
fBom  these  are  for  winter  and  spring  supplies,  while  those  for  use 
up  to  Christmas  or  for  a  time  after  are  raised  by  sowing  in  boxes. 
These^are  dibbled  out  during  showery  weather,  moderately  thick 
on  any  spare  patches  of  ground.  This  crop  follows  early  Potatoes 
(sometimes  Lettuces)  that  are  planted  2  feet  from  row  to  row. 
After  the  Potatoes  are' dug 'moderately  deep  drills  are  drawn  one 
foot  apart.  If  the  ground  is  dry  the  drills  are  soaked  with  water, 
but  we  avoid  this  operation  if  possible,  it  is  too  costly,  and  soon 
tells  heavily  against  the  crop.  It  is  sometimes  necessary.  The 
Leeks  are  planted  in  these  trenches  with  a  dibble,  the  only«are 
needed  is  to  have  the  holes  deep  enough  so  that  the  roots  go  siraight 
down,  and  do  not  bury  the  heart  of  the  plant.  These  are  placed  in 
the  row  7  inches  apart.  The  drills  made  are  filled  by  using  the  hoe 
amongst  the  plants.  By  this  method  of  planting  the  greater  portion 
is  well  blanched  at  lifting  time  without  further  trouble.  These 
seldom  attain  the  same  size  as  those  p'anted  for  lifting  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept.  Two 
and  three,  according  to  their  size,  are  placed  in  bunches,  after  the 
soil  has  been  washed  from  their  stem  and  robts,  and  twelve  bunches 
are  tied  in  a  bundle.  In  spring,  when  they  have  attained  a  fair 
size,  one  practically  forms  a  bunch  ;  in  fact,  I  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  them  by  the  dozen.  Those  sown  outside  very  fre- 
quently follow  a  crop  of  Cabbage,  early  Cauliflowers,  or  late 
Broccoli,  with  us  generally  the  two  first.  These  are  planted  the 
same  as  the  others,  only  2  inches  farther  apart,  and  the  ground  is 
dug,  which  is  not  done  when  planted  after  Potatoes. 

Leeks  will  be  doubly  appreciated  this  spring,  for  green  vege- 
tables are  scarce.  Spring  Cabbages  are  late,  and  in  some  instances 
have  disappeared  where  the  plants  were  small  and  weak  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  Leeks  keep  a  very  long  time  in  good  condition 
if  lifted  now  and  laid  in  behind  a  north  mil,  a  hedge,  or  anything 
that  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

I  promised  to  detail  how  to  grow  a  late  crop  of  Tomatoes, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  Further 
instructions  shall  be  given  in  time  to  be  of  service. — ^Mabketer. 


GLADIOLI  NOTES. 


The  Time  fob  Plantiito. — Although  in  a  few  respects  my 
experience  differs  from  that  of  "  D.,  DeaX^^  described  on  page  295,  these 
few  notes  may  be  considered  supplementary  as  with  most  of  that 
article  my  results,  extending  over  nearly  twenty  years,  agree.  Mr. 
Eehvay  was  right  in  saying  *'  seasons  govern  results,"  and  this  applies 
also  to  planting.  The  major  portion  of  my  corms,  say  400,  were  planted 
in  mid-February,  as  during  January  and  up  to  that  time  here  the 
weather  was  spring-like.  Had  1  known  what  was  coming  1  should  have 
kept  them  out  of  the  ground  then.  However,  I  now  see  many 
''  spearing  "  through  the  beds,  and  though,  owing  to  the  low  temperature 
of  the  foil,  a  few  may  have  decayed,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  planted  so 
early.  The  Gladiolus  adapts  itself  to  different  treatment,  so  much  so 
that  those  who  plant  now  may  have  splendid  spikes  of  bloom  before 
frost  next  December.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  James 
Douglas  likes  to  begin  planting  on  the  1st  of  March  and  finishes  about  the 
let  of  May,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  the  object  presumably  being  to 
have  them  blooming  at  different  times  over  a  more  extended  period* 
This  seems  unnecessary,  as  planted  at  the  same  time,  one  (say  Shakspeare) 
will  bloom  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  and  no  amount  of  induce- 
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ment  will  make  Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  James  Mcintosh,  or  Phoebus 
expand  their  enormous  blooms  before  the  end  of  October ;  indeed,  last 
year  I  had  them  flowering  the  first  week  in  December. 

Soil. — **  D.,  Dealf*  formerly  "  gave  a  preference  for  Gladioli -growing 
to  a  good  friable  loam,"^bnt  m)re  recently  seems  to  think  with  Mr. 
Burrell  of  Cambridge  that  better  results  are  attained  where  the  soil  is 
calcareous  and  stiffer.  In  Ireland,  as  far  asunder  as  Sannder*s  Nurseries 
of  Ck>rk,  and  Dickson  of  Newtownards,  splendid  spikes  with  twenty-two 
blooms  each  are  freely  grown  on  the  former  soil,  and  I  certainly  have 
better  results  with  a  deep  rich  sandy  loam.  I  add  the  sand  with  the 
corms.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  neither  Mr.  Kelway  of 
Langport,  nor  Mr.  Campbell  of  Gourock,  K.B.,  grow  on  a  calcareous  soil, 
and  your  correspondent  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  success.  I  only 
grow  as  an  amateur,  and  raise  none  from  seed  and  little  from  spawn,  yet 
my  stock  has  steadily  increased.  I  cannot  justly  complain'therefore  of 
disease,  exhaustion,  or  degeneration. 

A8PB0T  TO  Gbow  in. — Unquestionably  a  gentle  southern  slope,  un- 
shaded, and  fully  open  to  sun  heat  and  to  a  maximum  of  ripening  and 
maturing  influence,  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  that  command  success. 
The  corms  must  be  rinened,  or  failure  will  result  The  ripening  or 
maturation  can  only  take  place  through  the  foliage.  If  anyone  con- 
tests this  let  him  try  and  grow  a  bed — all  things  else  being  equal — 
in  a  northern  or  shaded  aspect,  say  at  the  back  of  a  house,  and  note  the 
result  the  second  or  thiM  year.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  assist  the 
maturing  process  by  taking  my  plants — t£[>se  with  the  attached  stems  not 
quite  withered — ^indoors  at  the  end  of  November ;  surround  the  corms 
with  moist  river  sand,  and  then  let  them  slowly  **  dry  out."  They  come 
thus  crisp,  dry,  and  hard  as  bnllet&  I  once  spoke  on  this  subject  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge ;  he  told  me  the  champion  gentleman  grower  of 
Ireland,  J.  F.  Lombiard,  Esq.,  RAthmines,  grows  his  under  such  circum- 
stances on  a  warm  southern  slope. 

Vabietiks. — I  see  your  correspondent,  in  common  with  Mr.  Camf  • 
bell  already  referred  to,  divides  the  list  of  varieties  given  according  to 
their  time  of  blooming,  into  four  classes,  but  where  the  same  are  named 
in  both  lists  they  do  not  always  agree ;  for  instance,  Agnus,  Carnation, 
Horace  Yemet,  &c,  are  early  flowering  with  **  D.,  I>eiU"  and  later  at 
Gonrock.  The  difference  of  latitude  may,  however,  account  for  this.  The 
time  of  planting,  too,  may  affect  the  result.  With  many  amateur  and 
gardening  &ien<£  we  greatly  admired  the  champion  stand  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  different  varieties  staged  by  Messrs.  Kelway  at  Kensington 
last  August,  and  were  then  told  those  magniflcent  spikes  were  all 
Engliilh  raised.  Admitting  this,  have  the  French  ever  raised  anything 
finer  7  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  following  English  raised, 
and  not  included  in  the  list  given  at  page  296 ;  I  need  not  ask  your 
space  for  description,  as  Messrs.  Kelway*s,  or  any  other  grower*8  cata- 
logue, will  give  it,  but  »11  are  distinct— Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  James 
Mcintosh,  Pictum,  Marquis  of  Lothian  (sent  out  by  Campbell,  1875), 
Brennns,  Bev.  H.  H.  and  Mrs.  D*Ombrain,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Maria 
Lemoine  (Lemoine),  Mr.  Thornton,  Electra,  Calliphon,  Chambers  (Dick- 
son), Marcianus  (fine),  Appianus,  Countess  of  Glentworth,  Lady  Brid- 
port,  Hankey  (Dobree),  PeiTy  Rise  (Carter),  Egyptian  King,  and 
Anthony  Waterer.  A  capital  score,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  should 
have,  without  including  new  varieties.—- W.  J.  Mubpht,  Clonmel, 


Thk  "  l^otes  on  Gladioli**  by  your  correspondent,  "  B.,"  on  page  319 
will  have  astonished  many  who,  as  well  as  myself,  have  come  to  accept 
as  inevitable  the  loss  of  a  varying  per-centas:e  of  their  corms  annually. 
For  a  dosen  years  I  have  striven  to  attain  the  end  ''  B.**  seems  to  have 
reached,  and  have  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  do  so.  I  think  I 
have  tried  every  recommendation  I  have  read  or  heard  of  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  time,  and  mode  of  planting  and  after  treatment,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  claim  a  measure  of  success  fairly  comparable  with  that  of 
other  growers  of  the  Gladiolus  with  whom  I  am,  or  have  been,  acquainted. 
Although  among  these  are  not  a  few  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  gained  a  reputation  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower,  I  would 
seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  the  unfortunate,  as  not  one  of  them  would 
say  *'  I  know  hardly  anything  about  **  the  disease  to  which  the  Gladiolus 
is  subject,  nor  are  they  among  the  "  many  growers  who  are  not  troubled 
with  it"  This  last  season  I  lost  just  about  my  usual  proportion.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Gourock,  informs  me  that  his  loss  fully 
exceeds  his  general  avera^ ;  another  acquaintance  that  while  he  has 
not  much  cause  to  complain,  two  varieties  that  generally  keep  well  with 
him  have  all  but  disappeared.  By  personal  inspection  of  one  large 
consignment  from  France,  and  by  r  port  from  one  of  our  leading  houses 
on  another,  I  know  that  imported  corus  are  unsound  to  an  unusual 
extent    Fortunate  **  B.,"  whom  I  envy  but  cannot  hope  to  emulate  1 

But  what  does  the  closing  remark  in  the  last  of  the  three  paragraphs 
mean  ?  "  Some,  &c.,  do  not  succeed  here.'*  It  cannot  be,  surely,  tnat 
in  a  locality  so  highly  favoured  the  sorts  specified  do  not  grow  and 
flower.  Varieties  as  late  as  any  of  them  seem  to  succeed,  why  not 
these  7  Is  even  the  latest  not  amenable  to  the  earlier  starting  in  boxes 
or  pots  ;  or  wherein  are  they  refractory  ?  Does  Mabel  or  Ondine,  or 
Orpheus  or  Opale,  to  mention  no  others,  remain  good  for  years  with 
"  B  ?"  I  have  had  frequently  to  renew  these,  and  I  know  other  growers 
with  whom  they  fail  as  frequently.  Some  varieties,  although  even 
among  them  failures  occur,  increase  until  one  is  able  to  give  away 
surplus  corms.  I  might  mention,  with  others,  Camille,  Marquis  of 
Lomian,  Mrs.  Finney,  Talisman.  As  to  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
"  B."  says,  **  Anyone  who  knows  the  Gladiolus  will  see  at  once  the 
impossibility  of  growing  this  variety  a  second  year,"  let  me  state  my 


experience.  Six  years  ago  I  obtained  one  oorm  from  Mr.  Kelway.  1 
have  never  bought  or  had  another.  The  Duchess  has  flowered  only 
twice  with  me, 'but  it  has  increased  until  last  year,  when  seven  plants 
flowered  splendidly.  I  have  given  away  to  frieiids  at  least  three  other 
corms,  and  one  or  two  have  decayed. 

I  cannot  help  inferring  from  this  contribution  bv  **  B.,"  as  well  as 
from  another  by  him  on  pp.  188, 189,  that  he  grows  tne  Gladiolus  mainly 
for  garden  decoration.  Not  to  mention  some  of  the  varieties  be  seems 
to  favour,  I  know  no  one  who  tries  to  do  the  noble  flower  justice  who 
would  allow,  much  less  boast,  of  four  or  five  stems  from  one  oorm.  The 
term  '*  growth  '*  is  used  both  for  one  stem  and  for  all  produced  from 
one  root.  "  Seventy-eight  flowers  were  produced  by  one  growth,**  must 
mean  at  least  three  stems  with  their  side  spikelets.  Tastes  differ,  but  I 
would  not  consider  my  garden  decorated  by  such  Gladioli  tufts  or 
bushes,  or  allow  any  variety  I  have  to  grow  and  bloom  in  this  random 
way.  I  cannot  think  the  Gladiolus  can  be  had  Jn  perfection  when  so 
treated,  or  manv  of  our  cares  are  expended  in  vain.  What  excellence 
might  not  *'  B.'^  attain  I  a  grower  witn  whom  Mabel  aiKl  Leander  reach 
6  or  7  feet  in  height,  and  who  is  all  but  exempt  from  that  plague 
which  so  vexes  others. 

Of  the  newer  sorts.  Enchantress  and  Pasteur  are  two  apparent 
acquisitions.  As  I  saw  both  last  autumn,  the  former,  if  it  stretch 
enough  in  spike  to  allow  the  large  flowers  to  clear  each  other  suffi- 
ciently, is  really  good,  and  Pasteur  is  a  smooth-edged  flower  of  good 
form  and  pleasing  colour.  These  seemed  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
additions  that  were  then  in  flower  at  Cove  Gardens. — ^A  Nobthbbn 
Amateub. 

b:eeping  geapes. 

Nothing  new  appears  to  have  been  discovered  for  many  years  past  as 
to  the  method  so  well  known  of  keeping  Grapes  late  in  the  season, 
neither  are  there  any  suggestions  as  improvements  on  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  fruit  late  by  the  aid  of  bottles  and  water.  We  might  go  a 
little  further,  and  state  that  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
varieties  for  late  keeping  which  have  been  so  popular  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  lutve  practised  the  water^and-bottle  system  for 
about  twenty-five  years  to  keep  Grapes  until  May,  and  sometimes  until 
June,  and  I  have  tried  all  varieties  for  general  usefulness  which  I  have 
seen  recommended  in  horticultural  litmture,  but  still  depend  on  Lady 
Downe*s  Seedling,  which  is  at  the  present  time,  the  middle  of  April,  as 
fresh  in  appearance,  fine  in  colour,  densely  covered  with  bloom,  and  of 
as  good  flavour  as  they  were  last  autumn.  I  have  never  yet  been 
persuaded  that  the  fruit  deteriorates  in  flavour  when  well  prepared  iik 
the  previous  season  for  keeping,  and  managed  so  that  the  waste  of  water 
from  the  bottles  has  been  nil.  Gros  Colman  is  said  by  some  to  be 
rajpidly  taking  the  place  of  Lady  Downers,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
will  for  private  consumption,  especially  if  proprietors*  palates  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  fine  flavour.  For  market  purposes  the  larger 
varieties  such  as  Gros  Colman  would  probably  oommaiid  a  more  imdy 
sale  than  Lady  Downe*s.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Gros 
Colman  until  April  plump,  fresh  in  berry  and  footstalk,  and  little 
changed  in  flavour,  but  I  could  not  place  it  on  a  level  as  to  flavour 
with  Lady  Downe*s. 

Alicante,  too  is  very  useful  for  late  supplies.  The  berries  retain 
their  bloom  well  to  the  end  when  kept  late,  but  their  tough  skin 
renders  them  of  secondary  value  for  dessert.  White  Tokay  1mm  kept 
unusually  well  until  April  this  season,  though  slightly  limp  in  the  skin, 
and  had  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  last,  the  bright  golden  colour 
being  always  attractive  m  conjuncti(^n  with  the  black  varieties.  Though 
we  have  kept,  in  addition  to  the  above-iuuned,  others  Including  Gros 
Maroc,  one  which  I  have  never  tasted  of  good  quality  at  any  time  from 
numerous  gardens,  keeps  fairly  well,  but  the  skin  becomes  like  leather. 
Its  appearance  makes  it  an  attractive  variety  in  market,  and  there 
purchasers  are  often  deceived  when  they  find  its  good  looks  are  not 
supported  by  good  flavour.  St.  Peter's,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Black 
Morocco  have  been  pitted  against  Lady  Downe's  for  late  keeping,  but  it 
has  outdistanced  all  comers,  and  horticulturists  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  Clovenfords,  for  reintroducing  such  a  valuable  variety 
when  it  appeared  for  some  time  to  have  been  shelved. 

Our  means  of  keeping  are  a  line  of  cupboards  around  the  walls  of 
our  office  with  closely  fitting  doors,  which  answers  well.  Heat  from 
hot- water  pipes  can  be  turned  on  at  pleasure,  but  has  been  little  needed 
during  the  past  winter.  We  never  found  Grapes  keep  better  than  in  a 
room  at  our  disposal  over  stables,  where  Apples  and  Pears  were  kept  in 
quantity,  and  there  were  no  means  of  applying  heat  ariificially. — 
M.  T.  C.  H. 

THE  GHENT  SHOW. 

New  Plants. — Beference  to  these  was  omitted  from  our  report 
last  week.  They  were  not  so  numerous  or  so  remarkable  as  one 
would  have  expected,  and  the  classes,  twelve  in  number,  were  poorly 
represented.  In  the  principal  class  for  twenty  plants  (flowering  or  non> 
flowering)  there  was  but  one  collection,  which  was  from  M.  L.  Jacob- 
Makoy  &  Cie.,  Li^ge,  who  also  showed  in  other  classes  for  new  plante 
most  largely.  The  twenty  plants  consisted  for  the  most  part  oi  fine> 
foliaged  plants,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Labisia  Malouana,  a 
Myrsinaceous  plant,  having  large  and  rather  broad  leaves  of  a  rich 
bronze  green  with  a  bright  central  band  of  silver.  Another  bright- 
foliaged  plant  was  Aphelandra  Louisas,  in  the  way  ofi  A.  Leopold!, 
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the  leaves  being  broadlj  lanceolate,  of  a  deep  green  marked  with 
broad  transverse  lines  of  silver  white.  A  noble  Bromeliad  named 
Brocchinia  Andreana  with  broad  leaves  3  or  feet  long  was  conspicuous 
in  the  group,  as  was  also  Philodendron  Corsinianum,  Iwving  huge  leaves 
deeply  lobed  and  of  a  rich  bronzy  green.  Nephthjtis  picturata,  just 
introduced  from  the  Congo,  havlnfi;  bold  leaves  with  silvery  variegation, 
was  another  ornamental  Aroid.  The  rest  of  the  collection  was  made  up 
of  Alocasia  Pucciana,  A.  Leopoldi,  A.  Lindeni,  Encholirion  roseum  foL 
vari^;atis,  Curmeria  Leopoldi,  Croton  Alexander  III.  (not  remarkable, 
being  too  much  like  older  sorts),  Dieffenbachia  gemmata,  Canistrum 
leopardinum^  Hoplophytum  robustum  variegatum,  Pandanus  D'Haenei 
Cvc»7  handsome  foliage),  Anthurium  leodiense,  Phrynium  variegatum, 
Eugenia  oleaeoides  elegans,  Bismarckia  nobilis  (a*  handsome  Palm), 
Dieffenbashia  Eerchoveana,  Caraguata  Peacocki  fol.  rubra,  and  Pandanus 
Besmetiana.  The  collection  of  six  new  plants  also  came  from  M.  Jacob- 
Ma,koy.  It  included  some  of  the  foregoing  plants,  and  Inga  Glazou- 
yiana,  Amomum  vittatum,  and  Kidularinm  Makoyanum. 

In  the  class  for  ten  plants  recently  put  in  commerce  there  was  but 
one  collection,  M.  W.  Fr.  Desbois  &  Cie,  of  Mont  St.  Amand.  In  this 
the  most  noteworthy  were  Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  one  of  the  Bex  section, 
with  large  leaves  of  a  deep  claret  purple,  broadly  «oned  with  violet 
purple ;  Boronla  heterophylla  ;  Polygonatum  multiflorum,  variegated 
Solomon's  Seal,  with  s'lver  veined  leaves,  very  pretty  ;  Phytolacca  de- 
candra  variegata,  Adiantum  schizophyllum.  Dracaena  Bouceti,  Phry- 
nium  variegatum.  Begonia  Louise  Closon,  Epacris  onosmseflora,  and 
Pandanus  Desmetianus.  The  classes  for  single  specimens  of  ne^  plants 
were  better  represented. 

The  class  for  a  new  flowering  plant  was  well  contested.  The  highest 
award  was  taken  by  M.  J.  Hye-Leysen  of  Ghent  for  his  remarkable  new 
Cypripedium  Hyeanum,  a  variety  of  0.  Lawrencianum,  with  flowers 
wholly  bjight  green  and  white.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable plants  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was  shown  in  London  last  year. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  M.  £.  xan  Oeert  for  Boronia  heterophylla, 
the  lovely  New  Holland  plant,  which  has  been  shown  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  this  year  ia  such  perfection,  while  the  third  prize  went 
to  M.  Jacob-Makoy  &  Cie.  for  Vnesia  chrysostachys,  a  Bromeliad  with  a 
goldea  yellow  flower  spike. 

The  first  prize  for  a  new  fine-foliage  plant  not  having  been  exhibited 
before  was  taken  by  M.  Edouard  Pynaert  van  Oeert,  with  the  beautiful 
Begonia  Lubbersi,  which  has  medium-sized  leaves  of  a  deep  bronzy 
green,  adorned  with  bright  silvery  blotches.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
took  the  second  and  third  prizes  in  this  class,  the  second  with  the  beau- 
tiful Bichorisandra  pubescens  taeniensis,  a  plant  reminding  one  of 
Tradescantla  zebrina,  but  with  the  silvery  and  purple  markings  more 
clear  and  bright ;  the  third  with  Alocasia  Chantrieri,  a  handsome  leaved 
Aroid.  In  the  class  for  a  specimen  of  a  flowering  stove  plant  obtained 
from  seed  and  not  before  exhibited,  was  represented  by  M.  Jacob- 
Makoy,  who  were  first  with  their  Anthurium  Makoyanum,  and  a  hand- 
some variety  with  noble  leaves  and  a  bright  coloured  spathe.  M. 
I^naert  van  Geert  took  the  second  prize  with  Begonia  President  de 
Bonreuilles,  a  hybrid  with  bronzy  purple  foliage,  like  that  of  B.  incar- 
nata,  but  with  larger  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink. 

The  only  prize  awarded  for  a  new  greenhouse  plant  raised  from 
seed  was  taken  by  M.  Gust,  Gendbrugge,  for  his  Phormium  tenax  roseum 
pictnm,  a  variety  of  New  Zealand  Flas,  with  leaves  of  a  bronzy  rose  tint. 
M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke  of  Loochristy  was  awarded  the  first  and  only  prize  for 
a  new  hardy  plant,  it  being  Azalea  mollis  hybrida  flore  pleno,  an 
extremely  pretty  double-flowered  variety  of  a  rich  flame  colour.  The 
above  comprises  the  plants  to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  but  many 
others  of  interest  and  value  were  shown.  Among  these  we  noted 
Anthurium  Desmetianum,  a  form  of  A.  Andreanum,  with  spathes  of  an 
intensely  deep  crimson,  and  Nephrolepis  rufescens  pinnatifida,  a  new 
Fern,  certificated  in  London  ;  Anthurium  Lawrencianum,  a  fine  variety 
of  Andreanum,  Phlebodium  aureum  alcicome,  with  deeply  lobed  fronds  ; 
TillaQdsfa  Lindeni  latispatha^  with  the  pink  spathes  broader  than  in  the 
type ;  Phlox  decussata  variegata,  with  leaves  broadly  edged  with  creamy 
white ;  Pteris  cretica  May],  first  shown  in  London  ;  Podocarpus  gracilis, 
a  Y^ry  graceful  Conifer  from  Valparaiso ;  and  r^ciena  argentea  striata. 


THE  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  SPRING  SHOW. 

Thb  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  twelfth  Spring  Exhibition  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  last,  April  18th  and  19th,  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
Com  Exchange,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  above  Society  was  formed  in 
1824,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  and  within  the  last 
dozen  years  has  made  rapid  progress,  keeping  pace  with  the  best  horti- 
cultural shows  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  business  Secretary  and  an 
indefatigable  Committee  are  lilways  necessary  to  success,  and  in  this 
respect  the  above  Society  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  possessing.  The 
late  season  in  the  north  was  considered  to  somewhat  mar  tiie  prospects 
of  the  Spring  Exhibition,  which  has  annually  increased  in  m*  rit  since 
its  commencement.  Happily,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Hyacinths  have  never  been  better  nor  more  numerous.  Azaleas  were 
also  excellent  examples  of  good  culture.  The  flowering  plants  were 
rood,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  previous  years.  Spirasas,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Deutzias,  Genistas  and  other  spring  blooming  plants  were  shown 
in  great  numbers,  and  were  all  examples  of  good  culture,  and  afPorded 
much  pleasure  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  attended  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  plants  were  all  exhibited  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  Town  Hall  was  a  point  of  vantage,  where  a 


pleasing  coup  eTttil  of  the  Exhibition  could  be  obtained.  The  Show  waff 
well  arrangol  There  were  three  lines  at  the  base  of  Cinerarias ;  next 
were  Spiraeas,  and  at  the  top  were  plants  oi  Dielytra  spectabHis.  These 
arranged  above  each  other  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Amongst  the 
Azaleas,  at  intervals,  large  Palms  were  arranged.  The  Hyacinths  were 
arranged  on  stages  4  to  5  feet  high,  which  were  easily  seen  by  the 
visitors.  Sufficient  width  of  paths  was  left  between  the  rows  of  plants 
that  all  could  be  seen  easily.  In  fact,  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
has  the  arrangement  been  so  complete  as  it  was  this  time.  Appended  Iv 
a  list  of  the  awards,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  plants  and 
remarks  on  their  cultural  merits. 

For  four  plants,  dissimilar,  the  Society  offered  £11  in  four  jprizes. 
The  first  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Foid,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Pease,  Fiene* 
mont,  Darlington,  the  plants  being  an  excellent  Erica  Victoria  RcKina,. 
well  fiowered ;  Tremandra  verticillata,  an  average  Clerodendxoa  Bal* 
fourianum,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha.    Mr.  A.  Methven,  gudener  to 
E.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield  House,  Low  Fell,  was  second  with  an 
Imantophyllum,  having  fourteen  spikes  and  thirty-one  flowers  on  eacb 
spike,  well  coloured ;  in  fact,  a  marvellous  plant,  along  with  a  Phaios 
grandifolius  with  nineteen  spikes,  and  Erica  affinis.    Mr.  Ed.  Adams, 
Swalwell,  was  third,  ana  showed  some  good  Ericas.     For  four  Ajealea 
indica,  dissimilar,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Pease,  Darling- 
ton, was  first  with  fine  plants,  evenly  trained  and  well  flowered ;  they 
were  Azalea  superba,  Mdme.  Jules  Lefebvre,  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Purde* 
plabel  and  Oswald  de  Eerchove  ;  Mr.  J.  Short,  gardener  to  Arthur  Pease,. 
Esq.,  Hummersknott,  Darlington,  being  second,  his  best  plants  were  Azalea- 
Stella  and  Due  de  Nassau ;  Mr.  Methven  was  third,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
first  in  the  corresponding  division  for  two  Azaleas,  which  were  very  sood^ 
of  Comtesse  de  Flandres  and  Duo  de  Nassau.    The  Society  o&ied 
£8  10s.  for  three  Orchids,  which  only  brought  two  competitor  and  it 
might  be  suggested  that  at  an  exhibition  like  this  it  would  be  well  to 
offer  larger  prizes  for  Orchids,  as  at  this  time  there  are  many  in  bloom, 
which  nuJce  a  great  addition  to  an  exhibition.    Mr.  A.  Methven  waa 
first   for  three  with  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  fine  plant,  Cypripediuuk 
Boxalli,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  with  seven  spikes.   Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  second  with  Cattleya  Mendelli  with  two  spikes,  Dendrobium  thyrsi^ 
fiorum,  and  Oncidium  flexuosum.    Mr.  Methven,  for  a  Palm  or  Tree 
Fern,  was  first  with  Kentia  Fosteriana  very  fine.    With  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis  Mr.  Joseph  Runton,  gardener  to  Thos.  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  Benwell 
Dene,  was  first  with  bright  plants  and  healthy  foliage.    First  prizes  were 
also  won  by  the  following :— For  Genistas,  Mr.  Geo.  Corbett,  Benwell ; 
for  Spiraeas,  Mr.  John  Mcuityre,  SunderUnd  ;  for  Cinerarias,  Mr.  James 
Forsyth,  Sunderland  ;  for  six  Primulas,  Mr.  F.  Jackson,  gardener  to 
Alderman  Scott,  Newcastle  ;  and  for  six  Cyclamens,  Mr.  Mclntyre, 

For  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mr.  Jos.  Runton  was  first  All 
these  usual  spring  blooming  plants  merit  an  extra  word  of  praise,  as 
never  have  they  been  shown  better  than  this  year.  For  six  haidy  Pri- 
mulas Mr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  gardener  to  C.  S.  BeU,  Esq.,  Woolsington,. 
was  first.    It  is  always  a  treat  to  meet  these  old  favourites.    With  six 

S»ts  of  Scillas  Mr.  Runton  was  also  first,  and  for  table  plants  Mr. 
clntyre  was  "flirst  with  Aralia  Veitchi,  Croton  aigburthensis,  Dracaena 
superba,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  There  were  in  these  decorative  plant» 
rather  a  falling  off  this  vear.  A  new  feature  this  year  was  a  prize  foe 
Strawberries  in  pots.  Mr.  J.  Short,  Darlington,  was  first  apparently  with. 
Keen*8  Seedling. 

For  twelve  Auriculas  Mr.  H.  Whiting,  Killingworth,  was  first  with 
Frank  Simonite,  eight  pips ;  Mr.  Douglas,  three  pips  ;  Bizarre  Heather 
Bell,  George  Lightbody,  and  Heroine.  The  varieties  Heroine  and  Mr. 
Douglas  must  have  greatly  influenced  the  Judges.  Mr.  E.  Oliver,. 
Forest  Lodge,  was  second  with  fine  plants  of  Col.  Champneysand  Geoi^ 
Lightbody,  &c.  Mr.  Robt.  Patterson,  Ashbume  Gardens,  Sunderland, 
was  third,  his  best  flowers  being  George  Lightbody  and  Ben  Simonite. 
There  were  six  competitors.  For  six  and  four  dissimilar  (Alpinesexcluded^ 
Mr.  W.  L.  Th(Mnpeon  was  first.  With  green-edged  and  grey-edged 
Auriculas  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Oliver  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively. For  twelve  Alpines  Mr.  Jos.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham,  waa 
first  with  Col.  Scott,  Diadem,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Sloogh  Rival,  and 
Dolly  Varden.  For  six  Polyanthuses  Mr.  E«  Adams  was  first  with. 
Queen  of  Tyne  and  Buck*s  George. 

Seven  collections  of  twenty-four  Hyacinths  were  staged,  all  possessing 
cultural  merita  Messn.  H.  Dewar  k  Co.,  nurserymen,  were  first  with 
some  magnificent  spikes,  including  Grandeur  4  Merveille,  Lord  Derby,. 
Koh-i-noor,  King  of  the  Blues  (splendid).  La  Grandesse,  Loid 
Derby,  and  The  Sultan.  The  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Hor* 
ticultural  Society  was  also  granted  for  this  collection.  Mr.  Josw 
Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham,  was  second  with  excellent  plants, 
including  Von  Schiller,  Fabiola,  and  Blondin.  Mr.  Ed.  Laidlow^ 
Roker  Nursery,  was  a  good  third.  For  twelve  Mr.  Jos.  Watson 
was  first,  Gigantea,  Koh-i-noor,  Mont  Blanc,  and  King  of  the  Blues  being- 
fine.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  Mr.  Runton  was- 
first  with  grand  fiowers  of  Von  Schiller,  Florence  Nightlngpale,  Blondin^ 
Lord  Derby,  and  King  of  the  Blues.  The  Hyacinths  extended  all  down 
one  side  of  the  hall,  and  were  very  attractive  to  many  visitors.  There 
were  five  lots  of  twelves  staged.  For  nine  pots  of  single  Tulips  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  first  with  the  usual  varieties,  and  for  doubles  Mr.  Jamea 
Wood,  gardener  to  H.  N.  Middleton,  Esq,  Fenham  HalL  For  Poly- 
anthus Mr.  Joe.  Watson  was  first. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Table  Decorations.  —  For  twelve  Camellias  first 
Mr.  James  Wood  with  Alba  plena,  Jubilee,  Imbricata,  Wilderi,  and  others. 
For  twelve  bunches  of  Rhododendrons  Mr.  F.  C.  Ford  was  first  with 
fine  heads,  but  they  were  unnamed.    Azaleas  were  also  the  same.  Mr.  J» 
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Short  WM  flnt.  For  Roses  Mr.  J.  Qairett,  Stockafield,  wu  fint.  For 
Show  Panslea  Ur.  Thos.  Battensby.  Axwell  Park,  wu  first,  and  for 
Futdes  Hr.  E.  Bailey,  SiiDderlaiid,  was  first.  Beven  eperenea  wera 
■taged,  which  were  all  exceedingly  tasteful  in  tbeir  MTMigement.  Hr. 
W.  B.  Anoatronif,  florist,  Newcaatle,  wms  first  wjth  a  (nmcefiil  epergoe. 
In  the  top  tier  was  Deadrobimii  oobilt^,  Spineas,  light  EpacriKi,  Lilj  of 
the  Valli:;,  and  Lap^eria  rosea  and  alba,  droopiog  over,  saspended  hj 
wire.  The  base  was  not  too  heaTj,  erenly  balanced  irith  colonred 
flowers,  and  all  from  the  top  tier  draped  with  Asparagus  plumosua. 
Mr.  A.  Methven  was  second,  and  employed  with  much  eftect  Orchids, 
<»nBistlng  of  Cattleya  Hossiie,  Deadrobinm  Wardiancm,  OdoDtoglosaum 
Alexaodrte,  and  Sobralfa  macrantha,  Ur.  Dlckerson,  Thirlwell,  Shotle; 
Bridge,  was  third.  Much  comment  was  expressed  at  the  decision  of  the 
Judges.  In  the  corresponding  class  Mr.  A.  Methven  was  first ;  Hr. 
Hhoi.  Bftttenabr  second  with  similar  arrangements  to  those  already 
deacribed.  Table  decorations  form  a  oonsiderable  fealare  at  the  Spring 
BxUbitioD.    In  this  class  six  competed,  and  in  the  other  seren. 

With  a  hand  bouquet  Hc»r«.  W.  Perkins  ft  Son,  Coventry,  were 
first ;  Miss  Emily  Annstrong,  Newcastle,  second  with  tasteful  arrange- 
tnents,  but  rather  larse  for  any  lady  to  carry.  Messrs.  Perkins  ft  Bon 
were  also  first  with  a  bridal  bouquet.  Ladies' sprays  or  coiffeurs  are  new 
to  Newcastle,  but  produced  a  moat  spirited  competition,  Messrs,  Perkins 
takhlg  the  first  position.  Of  buttonhole  bouquets  about  thirty  were 
staged.  Mr.  James  Hewitt,  Newcastle,  was  first  with  a  simple  arrange- 
mect,   consisting  of  Marichal  Niel    Rose,    Myosotis,    and    Euphorbia 

Slendens.  Not  (or  competition  weiB  stands  of  decorative  plants  from 
Essra.  Wm.  Feli  ft  Co.,  Heibara  ;  Adamson  Bros.,  florists.  Eye  Hill  ; 
J.  Jennings,  George  Place,  Newcastle ;  and  Mr.  ThoB.  8.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Nnrcis- 
flitses,  inclnding  twenty-eight  varietiei,  Hfi  buachea,  and  occupied  a 
space  40  feet  long.  Bicolor  Hoisfleldi,  Pallidns  prwcox,  Citrinus 
Incompsrabilts,  aumtusQ.-p].,  Cemnus,andCemuui  plenus,  Maximus,  Sir 
Watkin,  OdoruB,  and  Lincolnshire  Yellow. 

The  financial  success  lias  been  greater  than  ever  was  known  before, 
the  sum  realised  for  the  two  days  being  £223,  which  must  be  gratifying 
to  the  Secretary,  Hr.  Qilletpie,  and  the  Treasurer,  Alderman  Tbos. 
On;,  and  Committee. 


JAPANESE  HEPLBSBD  OHRYSANTHEMUHS. 

The  long-tiUhed-of  division  of  the  Japaocse  into  sections  has  at 
last  been  accompllibed,  at  least  n^  far  aa  one  sub-section  is  concerned  ; 
And  as  prizes  are  offered  by  the  N.C.S.  for  blooms  of  these  in  a  separate 
«laB3  at  the  November  Exhibition  the  snb-Commitiee  appointed  hare 
done  well  to  putliah  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  have  obtained  the 
majority  of  votes.  Many  different  opinions  will  no  doubt  prevail  on  this 
aubject,  and  Burprise  lie  evinced  to  see  the  varieties  Jeanne  Di^laux, 
Criterion,  and  Val  d'Andorre  included  in  the  list.  It  is  cettainlv 
difBcult  In  some  cases  to  know  where  lo  draw  the  line  atarefleied 
Japanese,  weak  or  strong  cultivation  making  all  the  difference  in  some 
of  them  ;  but  after  thiit  experiment  I  should  like  to  see  other  sub- 
divisions attempted  another  year,  and  i)rizea  offered  for  twelve  broad 
Detailed  varieties,  which  would  include  such  as  Comte  de  Germinr, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  C.  Orchard,  Sam  Henshaw,  Lsidy  Lawrence,  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Japonaise,  Madame  C.  Andiguier,  Mr. 
Cannell,  ftc. ;  and  for  twelve  laciniated  varieties,  which  would  include 
those  with  divided  florets,  as  Meg  Merrillea,  Ralph  Brocklobank, 
W.  Q.  Drover,  Macaulay,  I.acinintum,  and  Album  Fimbriatnm  ;  and  also 
for  twelve  witli  tasselled  or  twisted  florets,  which  would  include  Mdlle. 
Lactvli,  Agrement  de  la  Nature,  Mons.  H.  Elliott,  Duke  of  Berwick, 
Mrs.  Mahood,  and  Belle  Paule.  The  type  of  the  reflexed  Japanese, 
I  think,  should  be  varieties  with  short  but  regular  refleiing  or 
erect  florets,  which  do  not  twist  or  curl ;  Elaine,  Triomphe  du 
Nord,  and  La  Nymphe  are  good  types  of  the  old  varieties,  but 
there  are  many  of  the  newer  varieties  which  when  they  became  better 
known  would  be  grown  to  he  incloded  in  (his  spct ion,  varieties  with 
lovely  tints  and  shades  of  colour  which  would  be  lost  to  cultivation 
if  the  competition  was  always  confined  to  the  one  section,  as  now,  when 
large  flowers  that  well  cover  the  board  is  the  chief  aim.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  1  look  with  favour  on  this  sub^division  of  the  Japanese 
•eetion,  and  the  tour  sections  I  have  named  would  inclode  nearly  all  the 
types,  but  the  Ini^r  classes  would  oF  course  always  retain  tfae  doubtful 
ones;  but  there  nceil  be  no  disqualification  of  varietiei.  Eshibitora 
should  be  allowed  to  eiercise  their  own  judgment,  and  those  that  come 
nearest  to  the  stipulations  would  of  course  be  considered  the  most 
meritorious.  It  might  be  considereilatax  on  private  growers  to  cultivate 
so  many  varietiei,  but  the  trade,  which  includes  many  more  exhibitors 
than  formerly,  would  look  after  the  sub-sections  if  private  growers  could 
not,  and  in  consequence  mapy  more  beautiful  varieties  which  would  be 
highly  prized  by  the  flower-loving  pnblic,  and  grown  as  decorative 
varietiea  on  account  of  their  distinct  character  and  colour,  woald  be 


Thk  list  of  these  Cbrysanthemnms  which  was  published  in  the  lost 
issue  of  the  Journal  will  cause  some  comment,  and  perhaps  some  con- 
fusion. Take  for  instance  Jeanne  Wlanx,  Criterion,  M.  Astorg,  and  Val 
d'Andorre.  These  by  the  list  given  are  admissible  In  the  new  class, 
and  can,  of  coarse,  be  shown  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  class  as  well. 
The  sorts  named  are  very  likely  indeed  to  be  fonnd  good  eiioagh  to  go 
into  the  twelve  ilistinct  varieties  of  Japanese  in  the  large  class  at 
Sheffield.  Now  the  question  is,  Wonld  either  of  those  named  be 
admissible  in  the  class  quoted  f  We  have  then  one  variety,  ppssiblj 
more,  staged  three  times  In  one  class.  There  is  no  reason  why  thia 
should  not  be  done.  I  think  this  U  where  the  confusion  is  likely  to 
occur ;  some  growers  wil!  think  they  'are  admissible,  and  others  not. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  a  Japanese  reflexed  class  were  wanted  at  all  the 
varieties  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  could  only  be  shown  la  that 
class.  I  fail  to  see  liow  Val  d'Andorre,  for  instance,  can,  be  classed 
with  Elaine  with  a  view  to  make  a  distinct  stand  of  Japanese  reflexed. 
Take  again  Criterion,  which  wag  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  Japanese 
variety  last  year  at  Kingston,  and  is  staged  in  nearly  aU  stands,  large  or 
small,  in  ordinary  Japanese  classes. 

If  the  list  as  given  is  to  be  binding  it  should  be  stated  whether  or 
not  the  same  variety  can  he  staged  in  the  same  class  in  both  the 
Japanese  ami  Japanese  refiexed  sections.  This  would  be  a  gnide  to  all 
persons  concerned  who  intend  to  exhibit  or  who  do  not.  By  this  mans 
matters  would  be  simplified.— A  TOKKSHIBEMAK. 

[It  was  clearly  stated  last  week  that  "the  varieties  named  as. 
Japanese  reflexed  are  only  excluded  from  the  true  reflexed  doss,  they 
can  be  shown  in  all  the  Japanese  classes  as  before."  This  rule  was 
adoptetl  to  prevent  the  conCui^n  our  correspondent  fears,] 

The  Committee  of  the  N.C.S.  acted  wisely  in  issuing  the  select  list 
of  the  Japanese  reflexed  Chrysanthemums,  and  that  has  placed  the 
matter  before  intending  exhibitors  as  plainly  as  possible.  The  majorltj' 
will  And  the  first  twelve  varieties  sufllcient,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  ap 
a  stand  from  them  for  one  of  the  Society's  Shan's. — A  SctiBEY  ObOWSB. 

LATB  FLOWERS  OF  BELLE  PAULE. 

I  HAVE  sent  two  blooms  of  Bella  Paule  Chrysanthcmmn  with 
varions  sized  buds  for  you  to  notice,  not  for  exhibitions,  but  a^  a  late- 
flowering  variety.  The  catting  I  had  from  Mr.  Cannell  was  inserted  on 
February  Sth,  ISST.  The  plant  commenced  flowering  in  the  early  part  of 
December  with  good  blooms,  and  bai  continued  flowering  ever  since.  We 
have  thirty  blooms  open  and  various  slied  bods.  The  ^ant  ia  in  a  9-inch 
pot.  and  the  stem  at  the  bssc  is  J  inches  roand. — W.  Dbat. 

[The  blooms  sent  were  rather  darker  in  colour  than  they  are  usual]/ 


CHBTaANTHEMUMS  IN  APRIL, 

1  tew  days  Bince,'hy  the  courtesy  of  my  friend  Mr 
Kipling  of  Knehworth,  a  box  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which  have,  I 
confess,  fairly  astonished  me  both  in  rogani  to  their  size,  quality,  freah- 
iiess,  colour,  and  general  excellence.  I  have  long  shared  the  oft-eipressed 
opinion  that  we  do  not  require  Cliryssnthemums  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  after,  say  February,  th<>y  should  be  eliminated  from  our 
lists  of  cut  flowers  until  Seplember,  even  then  giving  the  autumn  qaeen 
a  full  six-rgonths  reign.  With  these  lovely  flowers,  however,  before  me, 
I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  wonid  be  a  valuable  acqoi^- 
tion  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  for  table  decoration  especially.  I 
write  now,  not  as  an  over-zealous  enlhnsiast,  bnt  simply  as  one  who 
recofini'es  the  value  of  eood  and  suitable  flowers  of  any  sort.  I  ventnro 
to  say  that  any  decorative  florist  would  endorse  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  these  flowers,  i'nd  no  matter  what  season 
of  the  year,  would  look  upon  them  as  an  acquisition. 

The  varieties  ptlnciiially  are  Belle  Paule.  Eloile  du  Midi,  EiciDpfer, 
and  Madame  Cabrol.  Mr.  Kipling  gives  the  preference  to  Belle  ^ole 
for  frceness,  sureness,  and  general  adaptability  for  late  cutting,  attd 
certainly  the  flowers  of  that  variety  he  sends  me  fairly  warrant  hia 
opinions.  They  are  not  pale  as  might  be  supposed,  but  have  a  Ugh 
flush  of  colour  on  each  petal.  The  florets  are  stiff  and  have  a  good  sub- 
stanee,  and  although  they  are  grown  naturally,  and  so  have  fonr  Of  five 
flowers  on  a  trnss,  the  leading  flowers  are  5  inches  over  with  good  full 
centres.  The  varieties  sent  form  a  complete  bouquet  in  themselves,  lii 
colours  from  the'dcep  bright  crimson  of  MM.  Thibant  et  Eetelcer,  or  some 
very  similar  variety,  to  Belie  Panic's  rosy  purple  hue,  and  to  the  orange 
and  amber  o(  Etoile  da  Midi  and  Kiempfer,  ftc,  a  truly  lovely  coa- 
trast. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  achieved  much  in  the  production  of  these  bloonu^ 
and  it  would  be  most  Interesting  to  know  his  exact  procedure.  He 
Informs  me  he  has  up  to  this  date  sent  a  box  of  similar  Bowers  to  Paris 
each  week  for  Lady  Lytton,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Chrysanthemuma 
and  a  patroness  of  our  N.C.S. ,  and  that  from  the  present  condition  of 
his  plants  he  considers  it  as  almost  a  ceriainty  that  he  will  contiime  to 
cut  a  similar  supply  until  the  summer  sorts  show  colour,  tbos  spanning 
the  whole  twelvemonths  with  cut  Chn-santhemnms,  a  truly  remarkable  " 
achievement  for  any  single  establishment. — William  Uolubs,  Bim^  ! 
Sec.  Kativaal  Chrytanthrmuin  Society. 
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HAHDT  FBUIT  QA.BDEH. 
Biriiif  EB-PLAKTSD  STOA.WBEKSIES.—Laat  Bamnier  tbe  runners 
both  late  and  weal,  and  aa  a  conseqaence  those  pennanently  pli 
did  not  make  nearly  so  good  a  start  as  usnal,  the  season  from  '  ' 
to  end  being  most  unfaTonrable  to  Strawberries,  In  aom* 
the  plants  may  be  snffieiently  strong  to  produce  an  early  crop  of  fine  fruit, 
but  as  a  rule  they  onght  not  to  be  allowol  to  bear  any  this  season,  all 
bloom  lieing  pinched  out  as  goon  as  posBible ;  this  will  encourage  the 
plants  to  grow  strongly,  and  ought  to  lead  to  the  prodoction  ot  extra 
heavy  crops  next  seaMn.  Tbe  frequent  and  severe  tmstn  experienced 
last  winter  had  the  effect  of  mach  Icasening  the  ground,  and  as  a  loose 
rich  root  run  favours  tbe  growth  of  leares  rather  than  of  good  crops  of 
fruit,  It  is  advisable  to  well  trample  it  again,  more  especially  elpsetothe 
^ants.  This  reBiing  of  the  plants  in  the  soil  is  necessary  whether  they 
are  to  be  fmited  this  season  or  not.     It  ought  to  be  a  verv  difficult 

.matter  to  push  a  stake  into  a  Strawtierry  hed,  and  where  the  soil  of 
established  beds  is  at  all  loose  a  heavy  trampliag  will  prove  bcoeScial, 
This  should  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  be  followed-with  a  light 
Borface  stirring  with  Sat  hoes. 

FoRMiHa  AMD  CKOPFiKa  Nkw  Stkawbebrt  Beds.— The  spring 
is  a  good  time  to  lonn  fnsb  beds,  the  young  plants  transplanting 
readily  with  a  trowel  from  the  beds  In  which  thav  wore  thickly  dibbled 
last  summer  or  autumn.  Either  new  or  old  varieties  can  aiso  be 
obtained  from  the  nurseries,  and  if  such  novelties  as  Laxton's  Noble, 
Captain,  Jubilee.and  King  of  the  Earlles  are  procured  and  well  attended 
to,  a  few  good  mnners  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  plants.  The 
best  of  the  old   varieties  are  Vicomtesse   Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's 

,  fieedlins.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  Dr.  Hoffl,  Sir  C.  Hajrfer,  Travellar, 
Loxfota  Hall  Seedling,  and  Eleanor.  All  ot  these  are  of  fairly  vigorous 
habit,  and  may  be  planteil  in  rows  30  Inches  apart,  a  distance  of 
18  inches  dividing  the  plants  in  the  rows.     They  require  well  tnannred 

-deeply  dug  gronnd,  should  be  firmly  plMited  and  wat«red  In.  A  piece 
of  ground  well  prepared  for  Onions  would  jnsli  suit  Strawberries,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  be  planted  among  the 
former  as  soon  as  the*  show  throueh  the  ground.  Three  rows  of  sprin;- 
■own  Onions  might  be  grown  in  every  space  between  the  Strawberries,  or 
two  rows  of  Tripolis  may  be  planted.  Lettaces,  Spinach,  Kidney  Beans,  or 
Turnips  may  also  be  grown  among  either  summer  or  spring-planted 
fltn»wberrie»,  provided  the  latter  are  not  ovei^rown  in  any  way. 

MOLCRINO  AND  Mandbikg  STBAWBBBBiEg.— An  e»riy  mulching 
ot  fresh  and  not  very  strawy  manure  ought  always  to  be  given 
e8t«blished   Strawberry  plants.      Wlien    applied    before  hot  and  drv 

'  weather  sets  in  much  of  the  fertilising  portmu  of  the  manure  is  washed 
down  to  the  roots,  and  the  mulching  further  serves  to  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist,  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  are  important  factors 
in  the  perfecting  of  good  crops,  la  many  instances,  or  where  (he  ground 
Is  partially  exhaosteil,  a  aarfacing  of  either  goano,  bonemeal,  Or  some  kind 
of  advertised  artificial  manure,  and  failing  either  of  thme,  soot,  ought, 
prior  to  mulching,  to  be  given  and  well  stirred  in  with  a  flat  hoe,  a' 
large  quantity  is  not  needed,  a  sprinkling  only  of  the  strong  manures 
being  given,  bnt  the  gronnd  may  well  be  coated  over  with  soot.  Now  is 
also  a  good  time  to  commence  applying  liquid  manure  or  sewn  .e,  this 
only  being  of  real  benefit  to  tbe  plants  while  the  gronnd  is  in  a 
moist  state.  Growers  for  market  manure  and  mulch  early,  strawy 
manure  being  nsed  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  enrface  of  this  eventually 
becoming  washed  clean  enough  for  the  frail  to  rest  upon ;  but  in  most 
private  places  a  fresh  surfacing  may  well  be  given  later  on,  or  before 
the  fruits  are  far  advanced  In  growth. 

THiNNisa  FstriT  G CBS.— Where  tbe  birds  have  not  had  too  mach 
of  their  own  way  there  is  abundance  of  bloom  on  nearly  all  the  fruit 
trees.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  extra  heavy  cropa  of  fruit  will 
set  i  but  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  sec  the  promise 
of  a  heavy  crop  anfnlfiUed.  A  tree  may  be  literally  smothered  with 
bloom,  and  yet  no  crop  worthy  ot  the  name  be  obtained,  this  being  In 
nnny  cases  simply  the  result  of  exhaustion.  AH  the  tree's  energies  are 
wasted  on  the  development  of  the  flowers.  The  strain  put  upon  the 
trees  during  the  process  of  forming  pollen  is  too  much  for  them,  and 
they  are  unprepared  to  meet  the  still  severer  task  of  perfecting  seeila. 
A  timely  thinning  out  of  the  fruit  buds  !n  many  cases  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  all  to  open,  as  tbe  frosts 
nenally  destroy  all  the  best  flowers  or  none.  Pears  are  especially  flori- 
terons  this  season,  and  in  nnmerous  instances  at  Icaat  one  half  of  the 
■  buds  may  be  well  removed  at  once.  The  Jargonelle  rarely  produces 
too  many  buds,  but  as  these  dcvelope  into  large  bunches  of  bloom,  the 
latter  may  with  advantage  be  freely  thinneil  oat,  tbe  central  flower 
being  invariably  followed  by  the  most  perfect  fruit.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  IjOuisc,  DoyennS  da  Cornice,  Easter  Beurrtf,  Winter 
Nelis,  and  Glou  Mor^cau  are  especially  in  need  ot  thinning  oat  this 
season,  there  l>eing  three  times  more  buds  than  are  needed.  Large 
.  bush  Apple  trees  cannot  well  be  thinned  out,  but  miniatures  or  those  on 

tbe  dwoi^ng  stock  will  pay  for  it.     Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches, 


FBCIT  FORCING. 

Peachkb  Am)  Nectabihbs.— ^orliiMf  FoToed  Hnue.—Alextaidet 
ripena  from  the  middle  of  April  in  a  house  to  which  firs  heat  is  applied 
at  the  commencement  of  December,  It  is  lai^  and  rich  in  ouovr. 
Waterloo  also  ripens  with  it,  is  large,  and  of  good  colour,  but  onfoita- 
nately  a  clingstone.  Early  Beatrice  follows,  and  is  a  good  Peach,  anA 
Early  Louise  and  Early  Kivers  are  liable  to  crack  at  the  stone,  whicli 
may  be  mitigated  by  fertilisation  with  pollen  from  other  rarietiea. 
Early  Hivers  is  a  l^ge  pale  froit,  and  particularly  rich  in  flaTonr. 
Hale's  Eariy,  Early  Alfred,  and  Early  York  will  form  tbe  oonneotinf 
link  between  the  very  early  varieties  and  such  standard  varietleA  as 
Royal  George  (Stirling  Castle  ia  a  very  fine  form  of  B:^al  Qeorge), 
GroBse  Mignonne,  Itc,  which  are  several  weeks  later  in  rifiening.  there 
bcingaix  weeks  between  AlexanderandHoyal  George.  Hunts  Tawny  ami 
Lord  Napier  Nectarinesform  an  admirable  prelude  to  EIruge  andTioletto 
HStive,  and  a  good  succession  may  be  secured  in  one  boos?,  the  only 
change  in  the  treatment  being  in  not  syringing  such  as  have  commenced 
ripening.  Trees  on  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  must  have  the  foliage- 
and  froit  kept  dry,  but  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  very- 
dry,  or  it  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  growth  and  affect  the  matarity 
of  Uie  buds  for  f nture  bearing.  As  the  fruit  of  the  other  varieties  wift 
not  be  ripe  for  some  time  yet,  the  atmosphere  must  bo  kept  moist  by 
frequently  sprinkling  during  the  day,  syringing  the  trees  in  the  morning^ 
and  again  when  closing  the  honse,  The  night  temperature  will  bO' 
perfectly  safe  at  65°  to  70°,  bat  5°  less,  tboi^h  it  will  retard  the  ripen- 
ing, will  not  tax  the  energies  of  tbe  trees  so  mnch  as  the  higher  tempe- 
ratures. Leaving  the  ventilatora  slightly  open  constantly  at  the  unper 
part  of  the  house  will  be  an  advantage.  In  the  daytime  70°  to  75^^  by 
artificial  means,  and  10°  to  15°  mora  with  sun  beat,  will  ha  suitable 
temperatures. 

Trect  Stoning.— Th  not'  borry  trees  andei^ing  this  procea^  60°  to 
66°  at  night  is  ample,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  avoiding  kigh  night  tem- 
peratures and  sudden  fluctoatlons  by  carefully  attending  to  ventila- 
tion. A  little  air  left  on  at  night  will  prevent  tbe  deposition  of  mois- 
ture on  the  foliage  through  the  night  to  any  serious  extent,  and 
enlarge  the  openings  when  the  sun  acts  on  the  house,  yet  without 
Iswering  tbe  temperature,  which  should  advance  with  the  increased 
power  of  the  sno  and  a  corresponding  increase  ot  ventilation.  Avoid, 
if  possible,  fumigating.  It  dries  the  atmosphere  and  not  onfrequently 
cripples  the  foliage,  when  the  fruit  may  from  the  check  be  seriously  im- 

Serilled  and  fall.  Early  closing  Is  an  advantage,  but  It  most  not  he 
one  to  the  extent  of  undue  excitement,  nor  continued  until  lat«,  the 
temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  with  the  declining  snn.  It  Is  also 
advisable  to  allow  a  little  extra  latitude  to  the  growth,  bat  on  no 
account  allow  foliage  to  be  developed  that  most  afterwards  be  removed 
in  quantity. 

Treet'Swdlirtg  Ihfir  Friiiti.— There  are  two  distinct  periods  during 
which  the  fruit  swells  most  freely— viz.,  after  setting  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  atoning  process,  and  after  stoning.  Tbe  first  i» 
materially  accelerated  by  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
means  employed  to  secure  a  good  toot  action,  which  is  best  effected  by 
a  judiciouB  and  gradual  regulation  of  the  growth  by  the  process  of  dis- 
budding and  in  thinning  the  fruits.  Overcrowding  is  a  great  evil,  bnt 
lai^  reductions  ol  growth  at  one  time,  as  well  as  of  fruit,  arc  not  good^ 
There  ia  no  safety  save  In  a  steady  progress  and  careful  disbudding 
The  more  vigorous  the  tree  tbe  greater  is  the  danger  of  the  fruit  being 
cast  in  stoning,  and  the  evil  is  afterwards  accelerated  by  severe  disbud- 
ding, lu  the  last  swelling  after  stoning  the  shoots  sboald  be  well  tied 
down,  so  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  Vjcnefit  of  all  tbe  light  possible,  but 
a  moderate  extension  of  growth  will  materially  assist  the  fruit  in  ayie\l- 
ing,  care  being  taken  that  the,prinoipal  foliage  and  fruit  be  not  inter- 
fered with.  Supply  water  thoroughly  to  inside  borders  when  necessary, 
and  weakly  trees  should  receive  liquid  manure. 

Fiaa.—Earliett  Pureed  Trees  in  FoU—The  fruit  will  now  be  ripa 
or  nearly  so.  hence  tbe  supply  of  water  at  the  rjots  must  t>e  diminished, 
syringing  being  discontinued,  and  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  air 
affotdedjieavinit  the  top  ventilatora  open  a  little  at  night.  Althongh 
watering  is  advised  to  be  lesssned  during  the  ripening  of  tne  fruit  the  soil 
must  be  kept  moist,  and  a  moderate  moisture  in  the  atmoflphere 
secured  by  an  oocasional  damping  of  available  surface,  bnt  this  will 
only  be  necessary  In  very  bright  weather.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop 
is  gathered  syringe  the  trees  twice  daily,  renewing  the  top-dressing, 
and  watering  at  tha  roots  with  weak  liquid  manore.  If  the  second 
crop  of  fruit  be  very  abundant  they  moat  be  thinned  out,  so  as  not 
■    overtax  the  trees  for  early  forcing  nei" 


Early-foTCcd  Flanted-mit  TreCT.— The  fruit  will  si 
ripening,  when  the  border  must  be  examined,  and  if  necessary  given  a 
thoroa^i  supply  ot  water  or  liquid  manure.  Cease  syringing  the  tree* 
when  tbe  fruit  commences  rIpeninB,  avoiding  a  Buperabundance  of 
moisture  abont  the  house,  having  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the 
house  constantly,  and  a  free  circalation  until  tbe  fruit  is  all  ^thered. 
Uo  not  gather  the  fruit  nntil  it  is  thotonghly  ripe  onless  it  has  to  be 

Ssccemiim  IIimKet, — Frequent  attention  must  be  given  to  stopping 
the  shoots  at  the  fifth  joint,  and  subsequently  to  one  or  two,  but  to» 
many  side  shoots  must  not  be  encouraged,  as  tbe  fruit  and  wood  require 
light  and  air  for  its  maturation.  Train  extensions  in  their  full  length, 
thinning  or  removing  strong  growths  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  tbe 
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f  rait.  Attend  daily  to  syringing  tbe  trees,  and  sapply  water  as  necessary 
to  maintain  thorough  moistare  at  the  roots.  Renew  the  mulching  if 
necessary,  and  keep  it  moist  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to  and  keep 
them  at  the  surface. 

CflEBBT  House. — ^When  the  stoning  is  complete  the  fruit  will  com- 
mence colouring.  The  temperature  must  not  exceei  65^  by  artificial 
-means,  and  66®  to  &f  at  night,  with  a  little  ventilation,  increasing  it  at 
70°,  and  not  allowing  the  heat  to  rise  above  76®  without  full  ventilation, 
closing  at  70®,  subject  to  the  leaving  of  a  little  air  on  constantly  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  From  the  commencement  of  colouring  until  the  trees 
are  cleared  of  the  fruit  syringing  must  cease,  or  the  fruit  will  crack,  but 
•a  good  moisture  should  be  maintained  in  the  house  by  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  border  moist,  or  if  the  trees  are  in  pots  damiping  the 
floors,  &c.,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  avoiding,  however,  a  stagnant 
atmosphere.  Aphides  must  be  kept  under  by  fumigation,  their  presence 
for  any  length  of  time  disfigures  the  fruit.  See  that  the  borders  do  not 
want  water,  and  liquid  manure  should  be  liberally  applied  to  trees  in 
f)ots. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stephajiotisjlorikunda.— If  a  mass  of  bloom  is  required,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  grow  this  plant  too  warm.  In  a  close  moist  atmosphere  the 
shoots  extend  rapidly,  but  are  the  reverse  of  short-jointed,  and  often 
fail  to  6ower  from  every  joint.  If  grown  from  the  present  time  in  a 
night  temperature  of  60°,  with  a  rise  of  10®  bv  day,  with  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air  and  the  shoots  fully  exposed  to  tne  sun,  the  wood  will  be 
firm,  short-jointed,  and  the  plant  in  due  time  will  be  covered  with  flowers. 
Train  the  shoots  carefully  under  the  roof  to  thin  cords.  If  tied  to  the 
trellis  amongst  the  old  wood  and  foliage  they  are  too  shaded  to  flower 
profusely  from  every  joint.  Where  this  system  cannot  be  practised  and 
the  growths  must  be  trained  amongst  the  old  wood  on  tbe  trellis,  they 
should  be  pinched  rather  than  allow  them  to  crowd  one  another  after 
they  have  shown  a  good  number  of  blooms.  The  flowers  by  this  system 
come  forward  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to 
extend ;  it  also  gives  the  growths  in  a  backward  state  a  chance  to 
extend. 

BougaintUlea  glabra. — Do  not  tie  down  the  shoots  of  this  plant,  but 
allow  them  every  liberty  until  their  bracts  are  fairly  developed.  When 
they  reach  this  stage  they  can  be  evenly  disposed  over  the  trellis  and 
f  ally  expanded  under  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions,  which  result  in 
the-flowers  possessing  more  colour  and  substance.  Grow  this  plant  in 
Its  various  stages  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Air  must  also  be  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Plants  that  are  full  of  rooots  may 
be  fed  with  weak  stimulants  every  time  water  is  needed. 

Clerodendron  Balfonrianum. — ^Transfer  young  plants  into  6-inch 
pots  that  were  rooted  early  in  the  year,  and  which  are  now  well  estab- 
lished in  3  and  4-lnch  pots.  After  potting  stand  them  where  the  shoots 
can  be  trained  under  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove.  They  must  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  by  autumn  they  will  have  ripened  shoots  fully 
10  or  12  feet  in  length.  When  the  6-inch  pots  are  full  of  roots  feed 
liberally,  so  that  the  young  plants  will  attain  as  great  a  strength  as 
possible.  Plants  that  were  g^own  in  this  way  last  year  and  trained 
round  fine  stakes  inserted  near  the  sides  of  the  pots  will  now  be  breaking 
f reeTy  into  growth.  Bring  them  forward  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, so  that  by  the  time  they  come  into  flower  they  will  be  suflicicntly 
hardy  to  bear  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  without  injury. 
Well  grown  plants  treated  as  described  will  be  masses  of  bloom,  and 
•  they  prove  strikingly  effective  for  conservatory  decoration  in  early 
-summer.  After  the  plants  have  flowerei  they  can  be  thrown  away, 
xinless  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  grow  on  a  portion  into  a  larger  size.  Bat 
when  plants  are  raised  annually  there  is  no  necessity  to  retain  two-year- 
old  plants. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Seedlings  that  are  large  enongh  for  potting 
may  be  placed  in  3-inch  poti  Sow  seed  to  provSle  plants  for 
flowering  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  during  November  and  December. 
The  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  these  plants  are  most  usefol  during 
these  months,  and  render  the  stove  or  intermediate  structures  very 
Attractive.  It  is  a  mistake  to  raise  the  plants  required  for  this 
purpose  too  early,  for  they  cannot  well  be  retarded,  and  if  the 
'Centre  is  removed  with  the  object  of  delaying  the  flowering  season  for 
a  time  the  heads  of  bloom  produced  are  small.  If  too  early,  however, 
pinch  them  at  once,  and  if  strongly  developed  each  shoot  will  produce 
A  good  head  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  earliest  plants  are  very  useful 
for  supplying  the  necessary  seed  for  another  year. 

Clerodendron  fragrant. — Where  this  sweet-scented  variety  is  appre- 
xiiated  either  in  a  cut  state  or  in  small  pots  for  various  forms  of  decoration 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once.  To  maintain  a  good  supply  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  at  intervals  of  a  month,  singly,  in  3-inch  pots,  a  good 
,  size  in  which  to  flower  them.  If  this  variety  is  given  too  much  root 
room  it  will  grow  rapidly  and  strongly,  but  fail  to  flower.  If  confined 
in  the  pots  advised  every  plant  will  produce  good  heads  of  bloom,  and 
will  vary  from  6  to  9  inches  in  height.  For  catting  only  a  few  may  be 
jrrown  on,  which  will  flower  freely  enough  after  the  pots  become  crowded 
with  roots.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  the  propagating  frame,  and  do  well 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  one-seventh  of  manure. 

Aehimenes. — Good  cuttings  will  now  be  plentiful,  and  more  plants 
may  be  raised  by  inserting  shoots  in  light  sandy  soil  in  5.inch 
pots.  They  will  root  freely  enough  under  the  shade  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  provided  too  much  water  is  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
earliest  will  be  better  in  an  intermediate  than  in  a  stove  temperature. 
They  do  not  run  up  so  quickly,  and  will  by  the  time  they  are  in  full 
t>loom  be  ready  for  the  conservatory.    If  a  few  are  wanted  for  the  atove, 


allow  them  to  advance  in  moderate  heat.  Baskets  that  have  been  made 
up  by  the  insertion  of  tubers  after  they  were  started,  are  improved  by 
having  the  whole  of  the  tops  taken  off ;  these  will  do  for  iinsrtion  in 
pots.  This  treatment  induces  the  plants  to  start  freely  from  the  base, 
and  four  or  flve  strong  flowering  shoots  in  the  place  of  one  is  the  result. 
These  plants  must  not  be  syringed,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  should 
be  shaded  from  them. 

Lily  of  the  FiiKey.— Plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  during 
November  and  have  bwn  grown  since  they  flowered  in  a  temperature  of 
60®  to  66®  may  be  placed  at  once  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  position. 
Harden  them  gradually  and  water  them  liberally.  They  should  be 
protected  in  frames  until  the  second  week  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
plunged  outside. 
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BEES  IN  APRIL. 

Tub  month  of  "  sunshine  and  showers ''  has  oome  in  and  brouglit 
with-it  a  pleasant  change.  Balmy  breezes  and  gentle  rain  with 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  the  daily  growiog  more  powerful  sun  are 
causing  Nature  to  wake  once  more  from  slumber  and  to  bad  forth 
with  pleasing  variety  of  life  verdure  and  flowers.  An  early 
opportunity  was  taken  in  most  apiaries — if  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  teaching  often  inculcated  and  sDmetimas  followed — of  ex- 
amining  every  stock.  We  ventured  to  prognosticate  that  the  past 
winter  had  been  on  the  whole  conservative  of  bee  life,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case,  for  on  examining  our  stocks  to-daj 
we  found  that  all  were  alive,  and  that  the  food  consumption  had, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  been  less  than  usual,  this  being 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  length  of  the  winter  and  the  small  amount  of 
brood  hitherto  reared. 

The  first  stock  examined  had  passed  through  the  winter  packed 
in  the  following  manner.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of 
extracting  last  summer  an  upper  tier  of  fiames  was  placed  upon 
the  body  hive  for  the  l>ees  to  clean  out  preparatory  to  storing  them 
in  readiness  for  tl;e  then  future  spring.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
press  of  work  these  empty  frames  were  never  removed,  but  a  piece 
of  ticking  and  three  thicknesses  of  carpet  were  placed  upon  the  top; 
the  outer  case  was  then  put  over  all,  and  so  it  stood,  except  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  covering  was  added  about  six  weeks  ago, 
until  to-day,  when  this  uppar  tier  was  removed  ani  the  state  of  the 
stock  was  thoroughly  ex  imined.  The  honey  in  the  body  hive  is 
liquid  and  far  from  being  exhausted,  while  the  bee 3  are  numerous, 
bright,  and  active,  working  eagerly  in  the  adjacent  Willow  beds  at 
every  suitable  time. 

The  second  stock  was  treated  in  a  different  way,  and  ought  to 
have  died  out  long  ago  and  aU  the  honey  left  have  granulated,  if 
the  teaching  of  a  certain  school  of  bae-keeping  must  be  accepted. 
This  hive  consisted  of  thirteen  frames,  each  comb  containing  some 
honey,  and  the  six  outside  ones  being  completely  filled.  The  bees" 
were  never  very  numerous,  but  came  from  a  strain  which  have  been 
remarkably  strong  workers^  and  have  shown  other  desirable  traits 
of  character.  On  opening  the  stock  and  removing  the  outside 
combs  we  found  that  the  honey  was  liquid  and  in  grand  condition, 
and  on  examining  further  the  bees  were  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  with  every  probability  of  working  into  a  strong  stock 
in  a  short  time.  And  yet  they  ought  to  have  died,  being  in  a  roomy 
hive  and  with  slabs  of  ice-like  honeycomb  on  either  side,  but  they 
lived  ;  indeed  the  loss  of  life  has  been  small,  the  consumption  of 
honey  very  little,  and  the  condition  of  the  honey  in  the  outside 
frames  excellent.  Could  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
better  had  the  hive  been  reduced  to  a  few  frames  only?  Would  they 
have  wintered  as  well  ?  The  top  covering  was  again  ticking  and 
carpet. 

A  large  skep,  managed  entirely  on  the  warm  system,  being  well 
packed  both  at  the  top  and  sides,  is  doing  well,  but  has  certayily 
shown  an  inclination  to  fly  at  times  when  the  other  stoclu  have 
been  quiet  and  content  to  stay  at  home  and  wait.  A  stock  covered 
with  American  enamel  cloth  has — although  we  hardly  expected 
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that  it  would  be  so — prospered,  and  is  certainly  in  a  forward  con- 
dition. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  farther  detail,  because, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  stocks  properly  oared  for  in  autumn 
and  well  supplied  with  food  seem,  notwithstanding  considerable 
Yariety  of  conditions,  to  pass  safely  through  an  English  winter, 
provided  that  the  bees  are  numerous.  No  queens  haye  yet  given 
out,  nor  do  we  expect  any  mishap,  although  it  is  too  soon  to  say 
that  we  are  ^^  out  of  the  wood.''  This  thorough  examination  having 
been  made,  the  presence  of  a  fertile  queen,  a  sufficiency  of  food — 
without  too  many  cells  being  occupied  with  honey  and  pollen — and 
an  addition  having  been  made  to  the  covering  in  all  cases  ;  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  will  be  done  next  ?  Nothing  in  particular,  ite  reply, 
except  to  watch  and  gradually  enlarge  every  hive  until  the  honey 
season  begins,  when  supering  arrangements  will  at  once  have  atten- 
tion. If  any  stock  seems  to  be  making  small  progress  a  few  (Sells 
of  honey  may  occasionally  be  uncapped,  and  'possibly  a  frame  or 
two  of  brood  may  later  on  be  taken  from  one  stock  and  added  to 
another.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  on  the  bees  and  to  arrive  at  the 
supering  point  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  if  this  let- well-alone 
policy  were  strictly  carriedout  dribblets  of  syrupVill  be  administeted 
daily,  but — ^not  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Those  who,  in  these  first  delicious  days  of  the  year  fast  growing 
to  maturity  have  smelt  the  sweet  smell  of  a  strong  stock,  have  had 
a  joy  for  ever.  Their  enthusiasm  is  once  more  aroused — not  the 
fever-like  enthusiasm  of  a  novice  taking  up  a  new  hobby,  but  the 
deep-lying  love  for  his  bees  which  every  true  bee-keeper  must 
experience.  '  Our  friendly  readers  will  pardon  perhaps  this  slight' 
digression  from  the  more  practical  side,  but  occasionally  the  feeling 
of  intense  love  for  bees  and  Nature  wells  up  in  irresistible  force 
and  cannot  be  stayed  by  the  comparatively  dry  barriers  of  en- 
deavouring to  write  for  the  instruction  of  others  and  for  self- 
improvement. 

-  In  many  apiaries  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  "  business  "  being 
done,  hives  being  constantly  opened  and  various  manipulations 
being  continually  undertaken.  If  the  bee-keeper  will  use  a  few 
grains  of  common  sense  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  every  work 
done  in  the  apiary  must  either  be  useful  or  harmful ;  we  may  tell 
him  that  a  young  bee-keeper  generally  does  about  ten  times  more 
work  for  every  stock  than  is  either  useful,  necessary,  or  profitable. 
Above  all  we  must  guard  the  novice,  and — tell  it  not  in  Grath — a 
few  of  the  older  members  of  the  craft,  that  "  prochustination  "  is 
fatal.  If  work  must  be  done  let  it  be  done  at  once,  and  well  done  ; 
if  work  is  not  necessary  it  is  neither  useful  or  profitable  ;  and  if  it 
is  neither  useful  or  profitable,  only  an  amateur  with  nothing  better 
to  do,  or  a  {u^actical  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  experiment,  will 
undertake  it. — ^Felix. 

INTRODUCING  VIRGIN  QUEENS. 

Several  times  I  have  stated  that  I  could  introduce  these 
without  risk  of  &ilure,  and  I  have  also  promised  in  these  pages 
to  tell  how  I  do  it ;  therefore  I  propose  in  this  article  to  redeem 
that  promise,  and  make  this  problem,  which  has  been  the  greatest 
trouble  to  bee-keepers  for  more  than  a  generation,  dear  and 
certain. 

Like  the  introduction  of  fert>ile  queens,  there  has  been  a  little 
truth  and  a  littJe  error  always  mixed,  and  there  have  been  so  many 
assertions  and  counter  assertions,  that  I  had  to  trace  the  matter 
carefnllyj  a  work  extending  over  several  years,  and  which  I  did  not 
finish  till  Jast  season,  so  £fficult  and  intricate  was  it,  and  yet  now 
it  is  done  th«*e  is  nothing  new  in  it ;  in  fact  the  only  thing  I  can 
claim  as  "  new  "  is  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  failure  and 
success,  and  placing  the  matter  on  a  scientific  basis. 

All  people  who  have  done  any  queen-rearing  know  that  queen- 
less  bees  will  readily  accept  a  virgin  queen  that  has  just  hatched 
and  has  not  mixed  with  any  other  bees,  while  if  she  has  they  never 
can  succeed  to  enthrone  one.  Most  assert  that  the  queen  is  killed. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  jun.,  says  the  reception  of  queens  is  consequent 
on  their  behaviour.  If  they  make  themselves  at  home  they  are 
accepted  ;  if  they  are  alamoj^d  then  they  are  balled.  In  effect 
he  is  correct  in  this  surmise,  as  if  a  stock  of  bees  is  selected 
that  has  long  been  queenless,  with  no  means  of  rearing  a  new 
mother,  and  a  virgin  queen  several  days  old  be  dropped  in  during 


the  daytime,  the  entrance  being  carefully  watched,  she  will  quickly 
be  seen  to  run  out  in  the  greatest  alarm.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anyone  has  ever  previously  noted  this  fact.  Now  take  this  queen 
and  drop  her  amongst  queenless  bees  that  have  the  means  of  rearing 
a  successor,  and  she  will  remam  in  the  hive,  but  on  opening  it  sho 
will  be  found  firmly  balled.  Here  we  see  in  the  first  case  the  bee» 
were  willing  to  accept  her,  but  she  was  too  frightened  to  stav  ;  in 
the  second  her  behaviour  insured  her  being  balled.  That  such  waa 
the  case  may  be  proved  by  presenting  to  the  same  bees  a  queen 
just  hatched,  which  will  at  once  be  accepted. 

To  understand  this  we  must  remember  what  Mr.  Bonner 
Chambers  tells  us  to  do — ^vis.,  consider  what  is  the  habit  or  custom 
of  bees  and  queens  in  a  state  of  Nature.  By  reflecting  a  little  we 
shall  see  that  when  a  queen  hatches  it  is  her  habit  to  make  herself 
at  home  with  the  bees  she  emerges  amongst ;  and  after  having  done 
so  it  is  not  the  habit  of  any  virgin  queen  to  voluntarily  go  to 
another  hive,  nor  is  it  the  custom  of  a  stock  of  bees  to  be  visited  by 
such  a  queen.  Then,  again,  it  is  the  invariable  custom  of  just- 
hatched  virgin  queens  as  soon  as  they  eat  aliitle  honey — which  they 
always  have  to  get  themselves  from  some  cell — ^to  run  over  the 
combs  in  search  of  other  queen  cells,  all  of  which  they  ruthlessly 
destroy.  A  fertilised  queen,  on  the  other  hand  be  it  noted,  does 
not  destroy  queen  cells  untU  the  enclosed  larvsB  has  been  trans- 
formed to  nymphs,  nor  does  she  have  occasion  to  ^et  food  herself  ; 
thus  the  natures  of  the  two  classes  of  queens  are  different. 

Let  us  now  consider  (since  queens  never  change  their  hives 
until  they  have  mated)  what  takes  place  in  a  hive  that  has  lost  its 
queen — say  from  sirarming  or  death.  If  from  swarming,  then 
sealed  queen  cells,  brood  of  all  a^es,  and  eggs  are  left,  and  before 
these  are  too  old  to  be  developed  into  queens  a  virgin  queen  hatches 
out  and  introduces  herself  to  the  bees  with  the  greatest  assurance  ; 
and  if  the  stock  is  too  weak  to  throw  a  second  swarm  she  at  once 
destroys  all  the  other  royal  cells,  whether  sealed  or  not.  A  similar 
course  also  takes  place,  where  the  reigning  queen  is  lost-by  death. 
Therefore,  the  natural  course  is  for  bees  to  be  requeened  by  unmated 
queens  only ;  but  mark  well,  it  is  not  natural  under  any  circum- 
stances for  such  queens  to  be  alarmed  or  timid  when  for  the  first 
time  they  are  mixing  with  them. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  experiments,  conductel  both  by 
niyself  and  Mr.  Bonner-Chambers  on  the  Pond's  queen-introduction 
system  misnamed  Simmins*,  that  the  new  queen  was  always  safe 
and  unmolested  on  the  third  day,  solely  because  she  conducted  herself 
in  a  natural  manner,  and  queen  cells  were  formed,  which  she  made 
no  attempt  to  destroy.  I  thought  if  I  introduced  virgin  queens 
several  days  old  instead,  all  cells  that  were  started,  or  attempted, 
would  be  destroyed  at  once,  and  the  queen  bein^  of  a  natural  kind 
would  be  well  received.  However,  when  I  tried  it,  removing  the 
laying  queens  in  the  afternoon  and  dropping  the  others  in  at 
night,  I  always  &iled.  At  this  point  I  thought  of  what  Haber 
says — ^viz.,  that  bees  will  not  accept  a  strange  queen  until  an  in- 
terregnum of  twenty-four  hours  has  elapsed.  This  observer, 
though  wonderfully  correct  in  many  things,  implies  that  after  this 
time  they  will  accept  any  strange  queen  offered  to  them.  This, 
we  all  know,  is  not  so,  and  therefore  he  is  unjustly  discredited  in 
other  matters.  I  now  began  experimenting  again.  I  allowed  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  between  the  removal  of  the  old  queen, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  days,  and  in  no  case  wa^  there 
ever  a  failure.  Th^  virgin  queens  experimented  with  were  all  several 
days  old — ^all  know  they  are  accepted  if  just  hatched,  and  all  were 
dropped  in  at  the  night  time. 

Let  us  consider  the  natural  conditions  in  this  procedure.  The 
bees  are  queenless ;  they  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  are  beginning  to 
set  about  rearing  a  successor,  or  have  already  done  so.  When  & 
virgin  queen  is  found  running  over  the  coml^  she  destroys  every 
cell,  and  they  accept  -her  because  it  is  their  natural  habit  to  do  se 
under  like  circumstances.  The  queen  on  her  part  shows  no  alarm, 
as  it  is  not  their  habit  to  do  so  in  the  night  time,  not  having  under 
any  circumstances  any  fear  of  entering  a  wrong  hive  during  dark 
or  risk  of  meeting  an  intruder,  so  that  by  morning  both  bees  and 
queen  are  mutually  accepted. 

At  the  fore  port  of  this  article  I  say  that  when  virgin  queens 
several  days  old  are  dropped  in  old  queenless  bees  in  the  daytime 
they  at  once  rush  out  in  the  greatest  alarm.  Is  this  instinct  not  a 
most  wise  provision  of  Nature  to  guard  against  such  queens  enter- 
ing wrong  hives  ?  We  know  at  the  time  of  mating  the  queens 
leave  their  hives  several  times — often  very  many  times— and  as  the 
hives  they  belong  to  have  no  means  of  raising  a  successor  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Nature,  which  provides  for  every  emergency,  should 
leave  it  possible  for  a  virgin  queen  to  be  killed  through  entering  the 
wrong  hive.  True,  they  are  also  endowed  with  go<3  eyesight  and 
memories,  but  having  accidentally  got  to  the  entrance  of  the  wrong 
hive  another  sense  comes  to  their  aid^  and  in  a  moment  ih&j  take 
alarm  and  fly  away  in  search  of  their  own  hives  ;  thus  notmng  is 
left  to  chance. 
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^Having  explained  the  matter  I  will  now  briefly  sum  up  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  successfully  enthroning  any  virgm  queen. 
First  the  hive  must  have  been  queenless  twenty-four  hours,  not  for 
mora  than  seven  days  unless  the  bees  are  without  the  means  of 
raising  a  successor,  in  which  case  there  is  no  limit.  Secondly,  the 
queen  must  be  dropped  in  alone  after  dark  from  the  top  of  the  hive, 
unless  she  has  only  just  hatched  and  not  been  amongst  any  bees, 
whdn  the  daytime  will  do.  Thirdly,  no'  introducing  cage  of  any 
description  must  b&  used  on  any  account.  The  value  of  the  know- 
ledge here  imparted  may  be  somewhat  conceived  when  we  consider 
what  a  multitude  of  virgin  queens  are  yearly  destroyed  all  because 
it  has  been  considered  impossible  to  enthrone  them  after  they  had 
travelled  a  short  distance.  Last  summer  I  sent  them  by  post  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  country  often  without  any  previous  notice  to 
the  recipients,  and  they  were  successfully  enthroned  by  following 
the  short  instructions  I  sent  with  them.  Then,  again,  supposing  a 
person  is  queen-breeding,  and  he  wants  all  his  neighbours  to  only  fly 
one  particular  kind  of  vone.  All  he  has  to  do,  after  getting  permis- 
sion, is  to  leave  as  many  postcards  addressed  with  the  owners  as 
there  are  stocks,  to  be  notified  the  day  they  swarm,  and  any  night 
during  the  week  take  the  required  number  of  virgin  queens 
and  drop  them  in.  Stocks  treated  so  forty-eight  hours  after  they 
swarm  will  rarely  cast,  and  the  swarms  having  all  been  "  taken  up  ' ' 
in  the  fall  the  old  stock  hives  the  following  season  will  be  pro- 
ducing only  the  desired  drones.  After  they  swarm  other  virgin 
queens  should  again  be  dropped  in  as  before,  and  these  will 
probably  be  mated  to  the  desired  drones,  thus  the  stock  hives  are 
likely  to  be  all  of  pure  race.  Having  made  the  question  so  plain 
and  simple  nothing  remains  now  but  for  virgin  queens  to  take  their 
place  along  with  fertile  ones  in  the  trade,  and  as  I  pointed  out  in 
this  Journal  for  March  8th,  page  206,  they  can  be  bred,  sold 
carriage  paid,  with  safe  delivery  and  introduction  guaranteed  by 
odd  ones,  at  28.  6d.  each,  and  yet  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  breeder, 
and  I  hope -to  see  it  done  in  the  coming  seasont 

In  the  issue  just  named  (page  206,  last  paragraph)  read  "  new 
non-swarming  system  '*  for  "  new  swarming  system.  - — ^A  Hallam- 
8HIBE  Bee-keeper. 
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*9*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editob"  or  to  "  The  Publisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
avoidably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  Subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  quei^tions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Caterpillarfl  (J,  WJ), — We  have  received  the  specimens,  which 
shall  be  carefully  examined,  and  information  thereon  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  this  Journal. 

Sarly  Boeatod  Tulips  (/,  B,). — The  varieties  -  that  are  most 
scented  are  the  Bnc  van  Thols,  particularly  the  golden-yellow  variety. 
Others  have  more  or  less  an  agree&ble  odour,  but  none  are  so  pronounced 
in  that  respect  as  to  be  worth  mention  on  that  account. 

Xarf-e  Cineraria  (Jtoht.  Otaeny-^We  can  only  briefly  allude  to 
samples  and  letters  that  arrive  as  we  are  preparing  for  press.  Tlra  bk)om 
is  very,  fine,  3f  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  florets  .five-eighths  of  an 
inch  across.    It  is  one  at  the  largest  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 

HouMe  ClaenMlas  QI,  K,  G.y — ^The  variety  is  one  of  the  double 
Cinerarias,  of  which  there  are  several  in  cultivation  much  better  In 
colour,  and  with  larger  blooms.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  preservation, 
and  will  perhaps  improve  as  it  becomes  stronger. 


■  (Z.  J?.,  My),  —  The  seeds  sent  are  thoee  of  the 
white  Haricot  Bean,  which  may  be  sown  and  treated  the  same  as  Scarlet 


Runners,  early  in  May  being  soon  enough  for  sowing.  The  dried  beans 
are  much  used  in  cookery,  and  enjoyed  by  many  persons.  Their  con- 
sumption is  increasing  in  this  country. 

Mareobal  Wlel  Koae  (^L.  ff,}, — We  have  received  the  nnsatisfiac- 

;  tory  samples  of  decaying  buds.    It  is  a  case  of  debility,  notwithstanding- 

:  the  application  of  fertlMsers,  as  we  will  explain  more  fully  another  week. 

At  the  present  moment  time  and  space  ^re  too  limited  for  making  the 

matter  clear,  and  suggesting  a  method  for  reinvigorating  the  trees. 

maeklBf  loam  (7*.  JT.). — It  may  be  stacked  in  any  convenient  place 
out  of  doors,  but  not  under  or  very  near  trees,  or  tLeir  roots  would  take 
possession  of  it  and  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  its  fertility.  It  is  well 
to  form  the  heap  into  a  ndge  to  prevent  its  being  saturated  with  rain  in 
the  winter. 

Croppinff  Aprtoot  Tree  (J-  ^'  2f\y—Tht  number  of  fruits  to 
leave  can  only  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  tree.  If  strong 
and  vigorous,  a  tree  of  the  size  of  yours  would  perfect  ten  dozen  fruits— 
possibly  more  with  the  aid  of  liquid  manure  and  mulching  over  the  roots 
to  induce  the  free  production  of  feeding  roots  near  the  surface.  If  the 
tree  is  only  of  moderate  strength  the  crop  would  be  excessive. 

Berberlfl  Bedffo  (iT  C,  j9.).— The  Berberis  would  be  the  better 
cat  down  to  a  foot  or  18  inches,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  growth.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  apply  a  dressing  of  leaf 
soU  or  decayed  manure  either  as  a  mulch  on  both  sides  or  pointing  in, 
but  without  injuring  the  roots.  If  there  be  anv  weeds  carefully  remove 
them  before  applying  the  manurial  matter.  Gro  over  it  with  the  shears 
early  in  August  for  the  removal  of  irregularities  of  growth. 

Teddlnffton  Oftrdea  (KUteman). — Mr.  B.  D.  Blackmore  has 
obliged  us  with  the  following  particulars—''  The  soil  of  my  garden  is  a 
fairly  strong  loam,  yellowish,  and  very  binding  In  dry  weather,  but  con- 
taining sand.  The  depth  of  loam  is  nowhere  less  than  3  feet,  and  more 
generally  4  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  deep.  Under  this  we  have  a  ereyish 
yellow  gravel,  tending  to  large  flints  in  the  lower  stratum,  and  about 
6  feet  in  depth.  Then  we  come  to  g^y  sand,  and  -  the  water  level  at 
10  to  12  feet  from  the  surface.  The  well  known  De  Jonghe  of  Bruasels 
wrote  that  he  had  been  struck  with  the  fitness  of  this  soil  for  Pears  more 
than  thirty  years  ago." 

Bast  &otlilan  Stook  (TT.  &  8.y—1o  h^ve  East  Lothian  Stocl* 
flower  in  early  spring  it  is  absolutely  n^essaiy  that  the  plants  are 
strong  and  at  the  point  of  showing  flower  in  the  end  of  October,  so 
that  under  greenhouse  treatment  in  winter  the  flowers  will  be  ready  to 
open  in  February  and  March.  lu  order  to  accomplish  this  do  not 
delay  much  longer  before  sowing.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  at  a  very 
early  stage,  and  ^row  on  rapidly  in  open  fairly  rich  soil,  repotting  as 
needed  until  pots  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  have  been  used.  Kever  allow 
dryness  at  the  roots  even  during  winter.  The  new  crimson  white  and 
purple  are  the  best  varieties. 

Aurioalaa  (^Young  Reader'), — SoU  composed  of  two  parts  or  a  little 
more  of  yellowish  turfy  loam  of  medium  texture,  that  is  neither  very 
sandy  nor  very  clayey,  one  part  of  cowdung  dried  and  crumbled,  one  A 
leaf  mould,  and  one  part  in  equal  portions  of  wood  ashes,  powdered 
lime  rubbish  and  sand,  will  grow  the  plants  well  if  they  receive  in  other 
respects  good  attention.  Avoid  overpotting  and  overwaterlng  imme- 
diately afterwards.  They  like  shade  in  summer.  We  consider  a  frame 
preferable  to  a  room  window  for  wintering  the  plants.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Polyanthuses.  It  is  contrary  to  our  established  rule  to 
answer  the  other  part  of  your  question,  for  a  reason  that  you  ought  to 
understand  after  a  little  reflection. 

Red  &ead  and  Pbeaaants  (i2.  O,  F,). — ^Red  lead  Is  injurious,  in 
fact  poisonous  to  pheasants  if  they  partake  of  it,  but  we  have  not 
known  a  single  instance  of  such  occurring,  though  we  have  red-leaded 
Peas,  Beans,  and  seeds  liable  to  be  taken  by  bin^  for  many  years,  yet 
the  birds  (and  we  have  counted  over  twenty  pheasants  in  the  garden 
at  one  time)  never  interfered  with  the  seeds  tl^t  had  been  red-leaded 
before  sowing,  whilst  those  not  so  treated  were  taken  to  the  destruction 
of  the  crop.  Sprinkling  red  lead  on  Peas  after  sowing  is  not  likely  to 
save  them  from  being  taken  by  pheasants  or  mice,  and  the  birdr  or 
animals  taking  Peas  so  treatefl  are  very  unlikely  to  be  injured,  as  they 
will  take  the  Peas  without  the  lead. 

Vmiffiie  In  Mneliroom  Bed  (Z'.  D!). — ^We  fear  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  apply  anything  to  the  bed  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  fungus 
that  infests  it  without  destroying  or  seriously  injnriiig  the  Mushroom 
spawn  also.  The  manure  must  have  contained  spores  of  the  invader, 
and  possibly  was  not  sufficiently  heated  during  fermentation  before 
making  the  bed.  You  might  try  experimentally  a  solution  ol  salt  at 
the  strength  of  2  ozs.  and  upwards  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Twice  that 
quantity  of  salt  has  been  used,  but  we  advise  you  to  proceed  cautiously 
and  note  the  effects  on  a  portion  of  the  bed  before  giving  a  gener^ 
application.  Perhaps  some  of  the  larger  clumps  of  the  noxious  fungus 
could  be  dug  out,  and  if  it  "  runs  **  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bed 
this  could  be  removed,  afterwards  casing  with  a  n^xture  of  loam  and 
fresh  cow  manure. 

aeonemleal  Beflers  («7I  R.  O.), — We  cannot  say,  nor  can  anyone 
else,  which  is  the  "  best "  boiler.  Possibly  there  is  not  a  **  best "  for  all 
houses  and  positions,  while  T«ry -much  depends  on  fuel  and  management: 
For  heating  with  coke  alone  up  to  lOOQ  feet  of  piping  ooil  boilers  are 
good>  as  are  tubulard,  which  heaVaccbrding  to  size,  any  «x);entol  piping. 
Where  coal  of  -a^cak^gnatiire  Isiisedone  of  -tber many  liaLwived  forms 
of  the  saddle  boiler,  in  which  all  the  heat  from  the  fuel  can  be  exhausted 
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by  haviDg  to  traveise  the  varioos  |)ftrta  of  the  boiler  tefore  ft  reaches  the 
chiianoy,.iBBnitable.  In  theio  boilers  etther  ataX  or  coke  can  becon- 
Bomed,  or  a  mixlure  of  both  ;,for  (rstwice,  ^lack  and  gas  coke  coastitnto 
a  good  /uel.  In  the  lelectlan  of  n  tioiler  ne  sboul j  advise  joa  not  to 
hnve  one  that  is  \Tarkeii,  or  must  be  set,  with  enter  fluea  of  brick,  but 
one  BO  that  all  the  heat  would  be  cncloseil  within  tbe  boiler. 

MytMrtatb  Stimi  DUioMtted  {Cd.  Tr^irftarf)— YourUyacintht 
ftnd  letter  were  plaoeil  before  tbe  ^cientilic  Committes  of  tbe  fio;al 
HorticDltnral  Society,  and  the  following  \a  their  report  thereon  ;  — 
"  SpeeiipeiM  of  this  not  unoommon  phenomenon  were  sent  £rom  Colonel 
Urqnhart  of  Kosebwy,  Broughty  Ferry,  for  infonuation  as  to  the  cause. 
The  spikes  have  the  appearaace  of  being  pinebed  oS  when  just  emecsing 
from  the  bulb.  The  oaiise  Is  apparently  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  the 
bud-scalea  at  the  top  are  too  rigid,  while  on  the  other  the  apike  was  well 
oonriahed,  the  result  being  that  the  insufficient  expansion  of  the  scales 
chocked  the  deielopioent  of  the  spike  at  the  plaoe  where  it  becomes  de- 
capitated. The  probable  e»plan»tiua  was  the  excessively  fine  season  of 
1887,  the  '  ripening  off'  bringing  about  the  rigidity  of  the  bulb-seales, 
at  the  same  time  faTouringthe  formation  of  the  epike  within.  Mr.  B'lr- 
bidge  obaerTod  that  it  Is  a  noticeable  fact  tbsl  the  Japanese  gosh  their 
bulbs  with  three  slits  at  tbe  lop,  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  spike, 
and  to  preTOSt  sueh  const  rirtiona." 

WM  TetMla  Xawb  iW.B.y—The  half  of  the  la<ira  which  Is  so 
wet  and  auMtiifactory  is  obviously  the  result  of  bad  workmanship.  In 
l«*ellii^,  MMUe  of  the  clay  shoald  have  b^eu  -t«ktti  out  and  a  layer  of 
porooa  soil  added  equal  in  thickness  to  that  tinder  the  other  half  of  the 
turf  that  is  good.  Drains  in  such  a  case  ore  of  small  serTice,  as  the 
loifoce  water  cannot  pass  thiough  the  da;  abora  tbem.  Where  drains 
are  opeiative  it  is  mainly  by  subsoil  water  rising  upwards,  tben  passing 
away  through  them,  the  level  of  the  pipes  being  what  is  termed  the 
water  table,  which  bat  for  theni  would  be  higher  and  the  land  mi^ht  be 
Bwamped.  Water  does  not  pass  downwards  and  directly  Into  drains,  but 
to  the  water  table,  heoc*  pipjs  a  foot  below  the  aurfaoe  may  bo  "  dry," 
whileothersaorSieet  beloiv  them  may  "run"  freely.  Tbe  tnrf  should 
be  taken  oS,  some  of  tbe  clay  removed,  a  thick  layer  of  soil  and  ashes 
spread  on,  firmed,  and  the  tnrf  relai  I.  Until  that  ii  done  the  bad  half 
of  the  lawn  cannot  ba  made  equal  to  the  other.  Those  who  made  the 
lawn  were  either  ignorant  or  negligent,  and  you  are  a  snfierer  by  their 
Imperfect  work. 

Oroa  Maroo  Tlma  BnAebM  BbrlTelUnK  (&  X).— It  is  a  coosa- 
qnence  of  the  immaturity  of  the  buds,  which  may  be  due  to  the  eitreme 
vigour  of  tbe  Viae  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  growtba,  the  principal 
foTl^e  not  having  had  fnll  exposure  to  light.  The  shoots,  or  those 
porta  of  them  that  are  to  be  reliefl  upon  for  fruiting  in  the  ensuing 
season,  should  in  tbe  nnrent  year  hare  plenty  of  space  for  the  foible,  9a 
that  Uie  tnids  at  the  base  of  tne  leaves  may  be  perfectly  formed  through 
the  complete  assimilation  of  tba  sap,  the  growth  being  thoroughly  soil- 
dided  as  made,  and  nutrient  m&tter  stored  in  the  bads  and  adjacent 
wood,  on  which  depends  not  oalf  the  formation  of  tbe  buds  bnt  their 

Crfect  development  into  fruitfal  sbootfi  the  ft^lowiUji  saaeotL  .  .  Tbe 
lieials  on  those  parts  sfaoidd  be. kept  w^  in  hand,'  either  removed 
altogether  or  plncbed  at  tbe  first  leaf,  do  iurther  growth  beyond  a  joint 
being  allowed  without  stopping,  and  not  these  if  the  latentU  interfere 
with  tbe  eipoMre  of  the  main  leaves  to  light  and  air.  Bomctimes  the 
basal  bad*  In  vigorous  Vines  do  not  afford  fcnit,  whilst  an  Inereaaa  of 
length  in  pruning  results  iaa  satisfactory  urOp,  which  we  think  woald 
meet  jonr  cnao '  vie.,  do  not  prune  so  close^,'  thereby  securing  more 
fully  developed  buds  on  wood  with  more  stored  gp  sap.  This  Grape  is 
not  only  more  frnlttol,  but  tbe  fruit  is  finer  and  of  better  quality 
grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  than  on  its  own  jeota,  and  this  appUsa 
to  all  the  thJok-skinned  varieties. 

.  „  -d  tioin  seed  and  termed  florists'  ^wei . 
Flowering  speclmeos  are  nccessaixof  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  SpedmensshonldarriTelnatreshstatelnGrm  bozea. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  paeklng,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(O.  P.).— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Azaleaa,  These  an 
now  so  numerous  that  they  can  only  be  determined  by  oomparlson  with 
a  large  collection.  (C  ^.), — They  are  probably  varieties  of  Narcissus 
peendo-NanissasL  (Japoniea). — feendrobium  ebnmenm.  (fl.  R.  Jl). — 
The  plant  Is  HIppnrlB  vnlgaris,  commonly  called  tbe  Uare's-tall,  to  dls- 
tingnlah  it  from  the  Equiaetums,  which  are  termed  Horsetails.  (B^  MS). 
— 1,  StenocarpuB  Cunninghami ;  2,  Anoplerus  glandulosa  ;  3,  Andro- 
meda angnsti  folio.  (ir,  O.  If.^Spinea  confoso.  (C.  ff.}^~l,  Poly- 
gala  Cbamsbaxus ;  3.  Andromeda  anguatlfolia ;  3.  Bcilla  campanulata 
alba;  4,  CoTT<)alls  tuberoso.  We. cannot  nndertaka  t^i  name  varieties 
of  Daffodils.  Both  yonrs  are  forms  of  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus, 
(ff.  O.). — A  fine  pale  variety  of  Crlnnm  omatum. 


COVENT  OAEDEN   MABKBT.— APBIL  25TH.  " 
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HELPS  TO  SUCCESS— PRTJIT  ON  FAKMS. 
The  practice  of  eooaomy,  in  tbe  full  and  most  comprebeneive 
sense  of  the  term,  wbicti  has  arisen  oat  oE  the  agricnltnrel  d« 
pression,  has  not  only  enabled  really  earnest  energetio  men  to 
curtail  expenses,  bat  it  has  in  sncb  able  hands  aftsnmad  an  aspect 
altogether  apart  from  mere  Baving,  for  it  is  brooght  to  bear  npon 
evejy  cult,nral  detiail.  Kuch  more  attention,  is  now  g^ven  to  the 
growth  of  crops  for  which  there  is  a  p^rticnlar  demand  within  a 
moderate  distanca  of  the  farm,  and  we  ara  bonnd  to  admit  Uiat 
there  ia  a  groKing  desire  for  improvement  among  farmers  generally. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  sitting  down  to  write-this  article  we  were 
asked  by  a  farmer  fast  approaching  the  ordinary  span  of  himian 
life  to  tell  him  what  in.  our  opinion  vas  the  heat  manure  for  Man- 
golds. Horetluui^ii^U^^y  interest  ii;as  excited  by  t^e  qaeatioa, 
foe  his  land  adjoine  an  artificial  manttte  factory,  and  he  had  donbt- 
lesB  expended  muoh  money-  in,  years  gone  Vy-iipdif  special  mantare 
miztorea.  Of  course  we  were  only  too  glad  to  do  our  best  for  him, 
and  he  warned  poaittvely  amaned  at  the  simplicity  of  our  formola. 
He  owned  to  having  wasted  money  npon '  the-dealen'  mixtnras, 
aboat  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  try^nd 
do  better.  It  is  in  raoh  applioationB '  that  wa  find  our  reward  for 
trying  to  show  fanners  that  improrement  in  practice  is  poaaible. 
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Much  has  been  said  for,  and  mnoh  more  agidnst,  fruit  coltnre 
tia  an  aid  to  success  in  farming,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  under 
&vourab]e  conditions  it  is  found  to  answer.  But  then  common 
sense  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  for  a  man  who 
rushes  into  fruit  culture  without  practical  knowledge  of  it,  simply 
courts  &iilure.  Only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  should 
we  ever  advise  a  tenant  farmer  to  plant  fruit  trees,  but  ho  might 
certainly  venture  upon  the  culture  of  bush  fruit  and  Strawberries 
with  much  less  risk  of  failure.  But  even  in  this  he  should  feel  his 
way,  and  only  devote  a  moderate  proportion  of  his  holding  to  it  at 
the  outset.  If  he  is  to  succeed  he  must  grow  only  the  best  sorts  in 
the  best  way,  keeping  to  such  standard  sorts  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawb^ry,  Prince  of  Wales  Raspberry,  Bed  Warrington  Goose- 
berry, Black  Naples  and  Baby  OasUe  Currants.  Then  as  to  culture* 
Take,  for  example,  the  Strawberry.  He  ought  to  procure  strong 
runners,  and  from  nursery  beds,  of  them  in  the  autumn  preceding 
the  legitimate  planting,  at  the  rate  of  about  17,000  plants  per  acre* 
He  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  season,  and  if  from  such  nursery  beds 
he  can  procure  strong  plants  for  making  his  beds  in  rich  soil  early 
in  the  following  July,  he  may  feel  sure  of  a  fair  crop  of  fine  fruit 
next  season. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society  Mr.  W.  Weldon  Symington,  of 
Bockside,  Okehampton,  has  an  interesting  paper  on  Fruit  Farming. 
He  says  that  in  1887  Strawberries  when  picked  into  pqnnets 
realised  from  £40  to  £50  per  ton,  the  average  yield  being  1  ^  ton 
per  acre.  Baspberries  made  5d.  per  pound  in  punnets,  and  Black 
Currants  2d.  per  pound  in  hampers.  Of  Black  Currants  he  says 
the  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale  in  all  our  market  towns,  or  can  be  sent 
to  the  jam  mauufacturers,  who  are  alwvjrs  ready  to  take  it.  Of 
Baspberries  he  also  says  if  the  season  is  dry  the  crop  should  be 
picked  into  punnets,  and  these  punnets  packed  into  boxes  for  the 
nearest  markets  ;  but  if  the  season  is  unsettled  the  jam  makers  will 
only  too  willingly  take  all  the  English-grown  fruit  at  fair  market 
prices,  and  send  tube  with  skin  covers  to  hold  the  Baspberries  when 
pkked ;  and  if  harvested  in  this  way  they  fetch  about  did.  per 
pound.  There  is,  however,  no  waste,  and  at  these  prices  the  crop 
will  be  very  remunerative.  "  If,''  he  adds,  ''  the  market  gardeners, 
who  have  to  pay  £10  to  £14  per  acre  near  towns,  and  propor- 
tionately high  rates  and  wages,  can  make  it  pay,  it  is  clear  that  an 
industrious  thrifty  working  man,  with  ordinary  intelligence  and 
email  capital,  utilising  the  labour  of  his  own  children,  and  getting 
his  holding  at  agricultural  prices,  cannot  fail  to  make  it  pay.  All 
my  own  experiments,  even  during  the  recent  dry  summer,  have 
quite  come  up  to  my  expectations.'*  This  advice  we  may  explain  is 
tendered  for  the  special  advantage  of  tenants  of  small  holdings,  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  turned  to  account  by  others  who  are  dis 
posed  to  adopt  such  helps  to  success.  Now,  we  have  heard  farmers 
declare  they  have  tried  everything  that  appeared  likely  to  help 
them  in  their  difficulties,  and  when  fruit  culture  has  had  special 
mention  we  always  feel  tempted  to  inquire  how  they  set  about  it^ 
and  whether  the  trial  was  a  thorough  one.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
indulge  in  a  sneer  at "  jam,"  but  to  the  farmer  having  a  small 
holding  especially  we  say,  If  the  locality  and  soil  are  favourable  you 
may  do  much  worse  than  to  turn  some  part  of  your  holding  to 
account  for  the  culture  of  soft  fruits,  for  which  there  is  always  a 

ready  sale  in  one  way  or  another. 

(To  be  oontinQed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 
The  sowing  of  spring  com  is  finished,  and  we  shall  watch  the  result 
with  more  than  nsoal  interest,  for  not  only  are  we  trying  experiments 
with  different  kinds  of  manure,  but  we  applied  it  in  difterent  ways. 
Some  has  been  sown  broadcast  before  the  corn-sowing,  some  afterwards, 
and  much  has  been  drilled  with  the  seed.  We  are  inclined  to  give  pre- 
ference to  the  latter  method  ;  certainly  it  has  the  merit  of  expediency, 
and  we  believe  it  will  prove  best  in  other  respects.  Germination  is  so 
quick  in  the  moist  warm  soil  that  the  earliest  sown  Barley  plant  was 
quickly  through  the  soil,  and  the  rook  boys  have  had  to  be  on  the  alert 
early  and  late  to  protect  the  corn  from  their  ravages.  Five  A.H.  is  none 
too  early  for  the  boys  to  be  on  duty,  and  they  remain  till  sunset,  for  we  I 
u-:il  nit  allow  the  corn  to  suffer  for  lack  of  enough  boys  to  scare  the   I 


birds.  In  some  instances  we  have  to  employ  lads  big  enough  for  hand 
work,  but  under  the  modem  views  of  education  we  cannot  get  boys  as 
we  used  to  do ;  vet  we  fail  to  see  if  a  labourer's  boy  is  well  grounded  in 
the  three  R*8,  why  he  should  not  then  be  let  turn  to  the  education  Which 
it  is  so  important  he  should  have  in  his  life's  calling.  Depend  upon  it 
if  the  boy  has  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  he  w&l  make  his  way  and 
find  means  to  improve  his  education. 

Wheat,  to  which  a  top-dressing  of  chemical  manures  was  given  a  few 
weeks  ago,  already  shows  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  fertilisers  in  its 
deep  green  hue  and  free  strong  growth,  and  the  rolling  of  this  and  other 
winter  oom  has  bad  to  be  done.  Harrows  have  been  used  where  winter 
weeds  were  numerous,  and  hand  hoes  are  now  in  full  swing  among 
winter  Beans  and  Peas.  The  preparation  of  the  land  for  and  the  sow- 
ing of  Mangolds  is  being  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  In  connection 
with  this  work  we  have  again  had  reason  to  deplore  the  gross  careless- 
ness of  some  farmers  in  the  application  of  farmyard  manure  to  the  land 
for  this  i>nrpose.  It  was  cartea  and  spread  in  the  drills  dnrfuff  the  hanl 
weather  in  February  and  left  fully  exposed  to  the  air  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  With  such  faulty  practice  before  our  eyes,  can  we  refrain  from 
comment  upon  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  which  it  is  an  unmis- 
takcable  sign  7  By  the  time  such  *'  manure  "  was  buried  in  the  soil 
almost  all  the  elements  of  fertility  which  it  once  contained  had  vanished 
in  the  air,  and  the  residue  would  contribute  very  little  to  the  develop- 
men^f  a  fine  crop  of  roots.  The  lesson  is  a  simple  one  not  hard  to 
leain,  yet,  if  as  appears,  it  is  beyond  the  compr^ension  of  the  ordinary 
farmer,  how  can  we  hope  that  he  will  ever  grapple  with  the  science  of 
manure  application  to  his  crops  7 
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Xeamlar  Farmlnr  (^Inquirer). — ^Your  desire  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  farming  before  you  go  out  to  Canada  is  certainly  commendable, 
but  we  are  unable  to  assist  you  in  the  way  you  suggest.  It  is  possible 
you  might  obtain  such  a  post  as  you  require  by  means  of  advertisements. 
Are  you  aware  of  what  sort  of  career  is  open  to  a  young  man  of  very 
limited  means  in  the  colonies  7  At  the  outset  your  work  would  be 
entirely  that  of  an  ordinary  labourer ;  in  due  course  you  may  save  some 
money  and  acquire  enough  land  for  a  farm,  and  be  able  to  settle  down 
upon  it,  feeling  certain  of  a  home,  with  sufficient  means  for  all  ordinary 
wants.  Even  this,  however,  is  only  to  be^achieved  by  dint  of  down- 
right hard  labour,  combined  with  economy,  perseverance,  and  sobriety. 
If  yon  think  you  will  eventually  be  content  with  such  a  career,  well  and 
good,  but  do  not  entertain  any  chimerical  hopes  of  finding  an  Eldorado 
where  vou  will  "  make  your  fortune."  Tou  are  undoubtedly  right  about 
the  difficulty  which  a  clerk  has  in  making  his  way  in  this  country,  but 
then  much  depends  upon  himself  anfi  the  particular  line  he  ailoptp. 
For  a  mere  copying  clerk  there  is  little,  if  any,  hope  of  advancement,  but 
an  intelligent  clever  young  man,  who  begins  in  an  office  with  possibili- 
ties of  rising  to  a  good  poet,  we  should  certainly  advise  to  persevore. 
The  chief  fault  of  young  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  is  a  lack  of 
perseverance  and  staying  power ;  they  become  impatient,  and  frequently 
throw  up  in  disgust  a  post  which  might  eventually  lead  to  better  thingn. 
How  little  perfection  do  we  meet  with,  and  yet  we  are  certain  that 
perfection  in  simple  duties  commands  respect  and  confidence,  and  even- 
tually leads  to  promotion.  You  will,  we  hope,  understand  that  these 
remarks  are  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  as  casting  any 
reflection  upon  you.  If  yon  really  dislike  office  duties  and  desire  an 
active  life  in  the  open  air,  you  will  probably  do  well  to  follow  the  bent 
of  your  inclination  if  your  expectations  as  atf  emigrant  are  reasonable 
and  you  are  healthy  and  strong,  for  remember  that  in  our  colonies  it  is 
literally  the  strong  right  arm,  combined  with  energy  and  intelligence, 
that  enables  a  man  to  jnake  his  way  to  independence. 
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BEMABKB. 

Uttiv— LoTely  morning,  elondy  afternoon,  wet  eyenlog. 

16th.— Bright  and  fine,  but  cloudy  at  timet  in  the  afternoon. 

I7tb.— Morning  gen^'rally  dull  and  damp ;  afternoon  freqaently  bright,  but  with  one  or 
tiro  heary  »howeni. 

18tb<r->aeneraily  bright  morning ;  heavy  rain  and  hail  ftorm  at  040  P.M.  and  Texir  wat 
till  6  P Jf  ;  thunder  and  lightning  at  8.80  PJI. ;  fair  erenlng. 

19  h.-Very  wet,  with  thander  at  intervalii,  from  I06u  A  X  to  8  P.M.;  otherwiae  showery. 

tJth.— Dntl  and  sLowsry  tUl  11 A  X.,  then  fair,  with  a  good  deal  o(  •anahine  in  the  after- 
noon: rain  ai  nIghL 

SUt— Fine,  bat  withonc  bright  unashine. 

A  wet  week.  Temperature  6*  abore  that  o(  the  preceding  week,  and  nearly  9*  abore 

the  ayerige.-0.  J.  S\'MOxs. 
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CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  htely  been  directed  to  glazad 
flower  pots,  and  I  am  led  to  maJce  a  few  remarka  oonceming 
-them.  Aft«r  a  long  experience  of  tliew  poU  every  additional  year's 
practice  and  ohaorvation  strengthen  my  favbar  for  them,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  now  reliah  baing  compelled  to  grow  a  large  aijd 
uisoelluieoaB  collection  of  planU  in  ordinary  pols,  and  except  those 
who  have  never  had  eipwienoe  of  glaxed  pots  I  htAa  not  met  with 
«  gardener  who  after  a  fair  trial  has  not  come  to  the  same  con- 
olnsioD.    . 

I  hid  the  pleasure  recently  of  inspecting  the  extensive  general 
ooUootion  of  plants  at  Woodbank  House,  Dumfries,  the  residence 
«f  C.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  every  pbnt  of  which  is  in  glazed  pots  and 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  James  Gole,  a  member  of  a 
family  in  whom  high  art  in  plant  cnliure  seems  hereditary.  Mr, 
Scott,  afterseeing  glazed  pgts  at  Drumlanrig  four  or  five  years  since, 
at  once  ordra^  the  disuse  of  common  pots,  Mr.  Cole  told  me 
he  ahonld  be  very  aony  to  have  to  return  to  them,  and  that  he  con- 
•idered  a  saving  of  labour  in  the  h,ouies  at  Woodbank  to  the  extent 
of  fully  one  man  was  effected  by  the  use  of  glazed  pots.  He 
ridicules  tte  idea  of  their  having  any  inj  arions  effects  on  plants,  and 
points,  aa  well  he  may,  to  the,  luxuriant  condition  of  his  Erica 
Uarnockiana  and  other  Heaths,  his  Aaleas,  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendroM,  &c.  I  shonid  like  to  see  any  practical  man  look  over  his 
OdontogloBsnms,  Cattleyaa,  I«lias,  Crotons,  or  Nepenthes,  and 
attempt  t^  point  out  any  injurious  effects  ariaing  from  the  glased 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  luxuriating. 

I  have  heard  some  very  droll  objectiona  raised  by  gardeners  to 
these  poti,  a  very  common  one  being  "  Do  you  not  find  these  pots 
exclude  the  air  from  the  roots  ?  "  I  am  not  aware  that  roots  are 
the  better  for  any  more  air  than  is  snpplied  to  them  by  preaanre  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  or  by  the  holes  and  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  even  if  the  surface  could  be  entirely  covered  by  the 
{[lased  ware.  "  Do  you  not  find  the  soil  keeps  too  long  moist  and 
gets  sonr?"  Never  unless  from  errors  in  watering,  that  are  as' 
common  with  ordinary  pots ;  and  I  foil  to  see  the  benefit  plants 
derive  from  arriving  at  the  "flagging"  point  twice  instead  of  once  a 
day.  In  fact  very  little  difference  is  found  in  this  respect  when 
the  roots  hare  takra  full  possession  of  the  soil.  Baeidea,  I 
prefer  potting  firmly,  so  as  to  pack  as  much  soil  and  nutritious  in- 
gredients into  the  pot,  and  leave  as  little  room  in  it  for  air  and 
water  as  is  possible,  both  of  which  in  ezoess  tend  to  rapid  extinction 
of  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  soil. 

It  would  be  intareating  to  know  (admitting  the  force  of  such 
objections  which,  I  do  not)  how  much  more  air  penetrates  the  side 
of  a  common  pot  when— as  they  very  often  are— covered  thickly 
with  green  slime,  or  how  much  mora  evapoialjon  goes  on  than  in 
the  COM  of  glased  poie.  If  I  knew  of  any  cultural  objections  to 
the  Utter  I  would  not  use  them,  whUe  on  the  score  of  appearance, 
cleanliness,  and  consequently  labour,  they  have  immense  a^ran- 
tages.  There  is  more  saved  in  scrubbing  and  washing  than  coven 
their  extra  cost.  In  the  case  of  gardeners  who  have  much  furnish- 
ing in  mansions  they  are  very  handy,  being  always  ready  to  pick 
up  in  a  clean  state,  dorag  away  with  the  much  scrubbing  often 
needed  on  emergencies. 

Some  of  the  moat  healthy  Ferns  I  have  Been  were  growing  in  i 
galvanised  iron  pots,  and  no  doubt  some  of  your  readers  may  re- 
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member  the  first  prise  Pelargoniums  brought  out  at  the  grtet 
London  shows  over  forty  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Beck  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  I  qaestion  if  the  Pelargoniums  of  thoso  days  were  not 
equal  in  cultural  merit  to  any  that  have  appeared  since.  H6w 
much  air  and  evaporation  passed  throu^^h  the  sides  of  such  vessels  ? 

If  my  fifteen  years'  experience  of  glided  pots  bo  wOrth  anything 
I  have  no  liesitation  is  sayinf''  that  it  proves  the  supnior  appearanee, 
the  saving  of  labour,  and  the  constant  cleialiness  and  comfort  of 
Buoh  pots,  and  such  experience  has  failed  to  reveal  to  me  any  cul- 
tural drawbacks  in  their  use. — D.  TiioMBOx, 

[On  more  than  one  occasion  flow«.-  pote  glased  on  the  outside  so 
as  to  render  them  practically  non-porous  have  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  this  Journal.  Sj  far  as  we  know,  all  that  could  be 
said  idr  and  against  them  has  been  advanced  by  competent  men  ; 
but  discussions  on  passing  topics  appear  to  be  Boon  forgotten  by  the 
majority,  while  every  few  years  bring  a  host  of  new  readers  who 
are  of  necessity  unacquainted  with  the  matter  previously  treated 
and  that  are  subsequently  reintroduced.  Letters  have  recently 
appeared  of  a  nature  that  would  snggtet  the  subject  as  being  entirriy 
new  to  our  columns,  wherea?  many  articles  have  been  puUiahed 
from  writers  who  are  happily  still  readers  of  and  occasionally  con- 
tributors to  them.  Mr.  D.  Thomson  some  years  ago,  as  he  is  now, 
was  aa  advocate  of  gbzed  pots  for  plants,  and  we  are  not  betraying 
any  secret  by  stating  that  a  gardener  who  was  one  of  his  most 
doughty  literary  antagonists,  and  a  champion  of  porous  pots,  has 
long  since  been  satisfied  that  be  can  grow  plants  as  well  in  the  kind 
of  pots  he  once  thought  inferior  as  in  those  for  which  he  claimed 
the  advantage  of  poroaity. 

We  have  seen  glazed  flower  pots  employed  with  great  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  plants.  One  of  the  most  con- 
clusive examples  of  their  soitability  for  the  purpose  for  which  pots 
are  manufactured  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Thomson  himself.  More  than 
once  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  plants  atDmm- 
lanrig,  and  their  condition  demonstrated  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  the  perfect  adaptability  of  glazed  pots  to  Orehida  and  all 
other  plants  that  w<re  grown  in  them  when  judiciously  watered 
and  otherwise  rightly  treated  as  they  were  aadare  in  that  establiah- 
ment ;  and  after  seeing  those  plants  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  devoid  of  prejudice  on  the  matter  to  condemn  glazed  pots 
as  essentially  unsuitable  for  plant  growth. 

Another  very  striking  example  of  the  successful  employment  of 
glaied  pots  eqnal  in  its  way  ta  the  Drumlanrig  experience  that 
came  under  our  notice  was  in  the  ^rden  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodhead 
near  Halifax,  these  pots  being  then  almost  exclusively  used  in 
growing  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  healthy  coUectioua  of 
Auriculas  we  have  had  the  gratification  of  inspecting.  Several 
houses  were  filled  with  them,  and  we  cannot  imagine  bow  any 
plants  could  be  more  sturdily  vigorous  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
They  were  not  laznriant  in  the  sense  of  being  Cabbage-like  iu 
growth,  with  large  succulent  leaves  that  drooped  under  the  inSuence 
of  an  hour's  sun  ;  but  were  remarkable  for  the  leather-like  persb- 
tenoy  of  their  deep  green  foliage,  while  their  stout  stems  and  large 
heads  of  flowers  required  no  sticks  to  support  them.  The  cool 
breezes  of  the  Yorkahire  heights  had  no  doubt  something  to  do 
with  the  splertdid  condition  of  the  plants,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  would  not  have  been  in  that  condition  ff  the  glazed  pots 
containing  them  had  been  even  to  the  smallest  extent  disadvan- 
tageous. It  may  be  surmised,  however,  that  tbey  would  have  been 
quite  as  good  in  the  ordinary  porous  pots.  That  was  not  Mr. 
Woodhead's  experience.  He  commenced  using  glazed  pots  experi- 
mentally, and  necessity  suggested  them. 

Mr.  Woodhead's  busineaa  often  called  bim  from  home  for  longer 
periods  than  were  good  for  his  pbnte,  which  either  suffered  by 
drought  in  bis  absence  or  bad  to  be  waterad  before  they  needed  it 
to  "  keep  them  going  "  till  bia  return,  and  sometimes  they  suffered 
from  the  eioesj  of  water  when  the  weather  proved  different  to 
prognostications.  He  had  heard  that  plants  in  glazed  pots  required 
No.  aOflC.— ToL.  LXXVIII.,  Old  Semes.  " 
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water  less  often  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds  because  the  soil  in  the 
former  remained  moist  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  he  resolved 
to  try  a  few  and  note  the  resolts.  These  were  such  as  to  justify 
an  addition  of  glazed  pots  yearly,  and  eventually  the  ordinary 
rough  porous  pots  were  discarded,  except  a  dozen  or  two  which  he 
retained  for  a  prolonged  test,  so  to  say,  and  permanent  comparison. 
At  the  first,  and  for  some  months,  the  plants  in  these  grew  as  well 
in  the  others,  but  occasionally  were  caught  flagging,  and  they 
never  finished  so  well  as  those  in  the  glazed  pots,  which  numbered 
a  few  thousands.  This  was  accounted  for,  not  so  much  by  the 
-occasional  check  the  plants  in  the  porous  pots  received  by  getting 
too  dry,  but  by  much  nutriment  being  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  fax  more  frequent  waterings  which  had  to  be  given  to  them. 
It  was  computed  that  four  times  more  water  passed  through  the 
^oil  than  was  required  to  be  given  to  an  equal  number  of  plants  in 
glazed  pots,  and,  consequently,  the  soil's  virtues  were  largely 
washed  out  in  one  case  and  retained  for  the  support  of  the 
plants  in  the  other.  That  was  Mr.  Woodhead's  opinion,  founded 
on  observation  and  experience,  and  there  is  little  doubt  if  analyses 
of  the  soil  and  drainage  [water  had  been  conducted  that  science 
would  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning.  Mr.  Thomson 
alludes  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  in  a  significant  sentence  in 
which  he  says — '*  I  prefer  potting  firmly,  so  as  to  pack  as  much 
soil  andjnutritious  ingredients  into  the  pot,  andileave  as  little  room 
for  air  and  water  as  possible,  both  of  which  in  excess  tend  to  rapid 
extinction  of  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  soiL'' 

Growers  of  those  fine  and  florif erous  plants  in  small  pots  for 
market  press  the  soil  firmly,  in  fact  hard,  without  all  of  them 
knowing  the  rationale  of  the  procedure,  but  they  know  the  plan 
succeeds,  and  those  expert  cultivators  would  grow  every  kind  of 
plant  they  take  in  hand  equally  large  and  well  in  still  smaller  pots 
if  glaied  and  with  less  time  occupied  in  watering  ;  but  they  cannot 
do  so  because  pots  are  sold  with  the  plants,  and  these  have  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  in  markets.  And  besides^ 
the  labour  of  watering  can  be,  and  is,  reduced  by  plunging,  the 
plants  growing  as  quickly,  if  not  more  quickly,  with  the  pots  sunk 
up  to  and  over  their  rims  ;  and  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  the 
alleged  necessity  of  air  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  pots  to 
support  the  plants  ? 

If  water  is  given  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  state  for  its  reception,  and 
only  then,  quite  sufficient  air  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  plants  and 
retained  there  for  all  their  necessities  ;  and  when  plants  in  glazed 
pots  refuse  to  thrive  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
pots,  but  of  errors  in  management  either  in  respect  to  compost, 
drainage,  or  watering.  Growers  of  Chrysanthemums  forexhibi-. 
tion,  who  very  properly  object  to  plunging  the  pots,  might  do 
worse  than  try  some  that  are  glazed  outside,  and  they  would  find 
the  labour  in  watering  sensibly  reduced,  while  the  wearing  or  sus- 
taining capacity  of  the  soil  would  be  prolonged  ;  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  against  overwatering,  or  the  experi- 
ment might  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial. 

Glazed  pots  are  necessarily  more  costly  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  on  that  account  their  use  will  be  limited,  though  for  certain 
purposes  they  have  claims  to  attention ;  and  if  a  demand  should 
arise  for  them  their  production  would  perhaps  be  cheapened,  as 
manufacturers  of  ordinary  kinds  would  soon  find  the  cheapest 
methods  of  glazing  by  the  natural  force  of  trade  competition. 
Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  subject,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
add  weight  to  Mr.  Thomson*s  experience,  confirmed  by  Mr.  James 
Cole's  success,  and  aU  we  will  do  now  is  to  express  our  conviction 
that  the  supposition  of  ordinary  flower  pots  possessing  special 
virtues  because  the  material  is  porous,  and  that  the  more  porous  it 
is  the  better  the  pots  are  for  plants,  though  a  popular  view,  is  a 
popular  fallacy.]         

A  CHAPTER  ON  BROCCOLI. 

Some  of  the  winter  and  early  sprint  Broccoli  failed  to  head  in 
due  season,  and  although  this  might  oe  f €lt  as  a  hardship  at  the 


time  it  does  not  prove  to  be  so,  as  at  present  all  vegetables  are  un- 
commonly scarce,  and  the  Broccoli  now  heading  freely  is  really  the 
only  vegetable  many  possess.  This  I  am  sure  will  be  the  means  of 
impressing  their  usefulness  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  them,, 
and  probably  it  may  occur  to  those  who  are  buying  them,  and  pay- 
ing 3d.  each  for  very  small  heads,  that  they  could  grow  them  more 
cheaply.  The  absence  of  spring  Cabbages  is  much  felt,  and  the 
Broccoli  have  become  so  prominent  that  their  culture  is  sure  to- 
become  more  popular.  Where  gardens  are  too  small  to  admit 
of  very  many  being  grown  I  would  not  have  autumn  or  early- 
winter  varieties.  Other  vegetables  are  plentiful  at  that  season,  but 
it  is  in  Maroh,  April,  and  May  that  the  scarcity  is  most  felt.  The; 
Broccoli  season  begins  in  November  and  continues  to  the  end  or 
May.  If  some  can  be  grown  to  give  a  supply  in  every  month  be- 
tween these  dates  they  will  be  greatly  valued.  January  and 
February  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  uncertain  months  for  their  head- 
ing. Yaiieties  are  recommended  to  head  then,  but  should  sharp 
frost  occur  they  will  not  do  so  ;  and  although  we  have  plenty  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  Broccoli  I  am  always  inclined  to  limit  the- 
varieties  that  are  said  to  head  then,  and  give  more  space  to  latei- 
ones,  which  I  know  will  come  with  certainty. 

As  to  the  value  of  Broccoli  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  They 
are  simply  indispensable  from  autumn  until  summer,  and  from  the 
middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of  May  is  a  very  important  time 
in  connection  with  their  culture.  This  is  the  season  to  sow  the  seed" 
of  all  the  varieties.  There  is  no  advantage  in  sowing  it  before  this, 
as  the  plants  are  not  wanted  too  early  ;  but  after  the  middle  of 
May  it  is  late  to  sow,  as  although  the  plants  may  grow,  and  will 
grow  if  sown  in  June  or  July,  they  ao  not  gam  their  full  size 
before  the  winter,  and  a  half -grown  plant  is  always  more  tender 
and  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  than  a  fully  grown  one.  Little 
half -grown  plants  are  never  remunerative. 

As  a  rule  we  find  Broccoli  seed  very  good,  and  it  jjerminates 
freely.  A  half  ounce  packet  of  seed  of  any  variety  will  produce 
many  scores  of  plants.  The  seed  is  best  sown  in  nursery  beds  eithc  r 
in  rows  or  broaacast,  but  where  space  is  limited  the  latter  plan  is 
best.  Keep  the  varieties  separate,  or  some  early  varieties  may  be 
planted  with  the  very  late  ones,  then  the  piece  will  be  patchy  before- 
they  are  all  rc«dy  for  use.  Let  the  seed  be  evenly  distributed,  and 
it  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  Make  the  soil  firm  on 
the  surface  with  the  rake  or  spade,  and  do  not  let  the  birds  pull  uj> 
the  young  plants  as  they  are  coming  through  the  soil.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  now  the  young  plants  will,  under  uvourable  circumstance?,, 
appear  in  a  fortnight.  They  will  be  4  inches  high  by  the  begjinning 
of  June,  and  some  of  them  may  be  transplanted  then.  It  is  good 
practice  to  take  an  early  crop  of  Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Spinach  off 
the  ground  before  the  Broccolis  are  put  in,  and  if  these  are  not 
cleared  by  the  time  the  Broccoli  are  ready  for  planting  do  not 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  seed  beds  to  become  overerowded  an^ 
drawn,  but  take  the  largest  out  and  dibble  them  in  elsewhere  at  a 
distance  of  3  inches  apart,  keeping  them  there  until  they  can  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters.  This  transplanting  will 
benefit  them  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  will  make  them  grow  very 
compact.  It  will  cause  the  roots  to  form  a  close  mass,  and  then 
transplanting  may  be  done  without  their  receiving  the  slightest 
check.    We  treat  many  of  our  Broccoli  plants  in  this' way. 

As  to  the  best  place  in  which  to  grow  Broccoli  there  need  be  no 
difficulty.  They  will  grow  everywhere.  We  have  had  them  good 
on  light,  heavy,  and  medium  soils,  in  exposed  positions  and  shaded 
positions,  but  we  are  averse  to  putting  thein  in  the  latter.  •  The 
majority  of  them  having  to  stand  out  all  winter  they  otnnot  be 
grown  too  much  exposed  to  harden  them.  Neither  am  I  in  favour 
of  growing  Broccoli  in  rich  soil.  This  will  soon  induce  them  to 
become  huge  luxuriant  plants,  but  they  wiU  not  stand  severe 
weather.  %me  of  the  best  Broccoli  I  ever  possessed  were  growp 
in  a  field.  The  soil  was  not  so  rich  as  that  of  most  gardens,  and  it 
was  very  firm,  and  this  certainly  induced  the  plants  to  be  very 
hardy  in  character.  I  am  therefore  in  favour  of  treading  the  soil 
firm  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  bep^n  rooting  into  it.  The  weather 
is  often  hot  and  dry  when  Broccoli  are  being  planted,  but  if  they 
are  thoroughly  soaked  at  the  roots  the  night  before  being  trans- 
planted, and  well  watered  once  the  day  after  planting,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Having  to  make  the  most  of  our  garden,  we  often  try  the  plan 
of  double  cropping.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  One  way 
is  to  pLmt  the  ground  with  Potatoes  in  April,  keeping  the  rows 
2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  when  the  Broccolis  are  ready  for 
planting,  put  a  row  in  between  every  two  rows  of  Potato^.-  In 
past  years  I  have  recommended  this  plan,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  now. 
The  Potatoes  are  apt  to  make  a  great  deal  of  top  growth,  so  as  to 
completely  shade  the  Broccoli  at  a  time  that  they  should  be  com- 
pletely exposed  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  growth, 
that  I  much  prefer  to  grow  them  quite  unhampered.  I  find  good 
plants  and  fine  heads  cm  be  grown  if  the  plants  are  put  in  at  a 
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distanoe  of  2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  1  foot  6  inches  from  plant 
Ijo  plant.  The  varieties  of  Broccoli  are  very  nnmerons.  I  could 
name  dozens,  but  only  grow  about  six.  We  begin  with  Veitch's 
*Self -protecting  Autumn  variety,  and  end  with  Sutton*s  Late  Queen. 
Osbom^s  Winter  is  still  a  good  sort,  and  as  a  main  crop  variety  we 
:gPow  Webb's  Perfection. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


OULTURE    OP   THE  DOUBLE  VARIETIES  OF 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

f  ▲Paper  1>7  W.  H.  Dlyers.  Ketton  a»a.  SUmford,  rMd  at  the  Meeilnc  of  the  Scottish 

Horticaltaml  AMociallon,  ACay  rth,  18M.  j 

(Continued  from  page  334,  J 

Treatment  of  the  Younq  Plants. — ^For  ordinary  cuttings 
"the  period  of  striking  will  be  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  wben  the 
-roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  (which  may  be  known  after  a  little 
experience  by  the  appearance  of  growth  in  the  top)  they  may  be 
Temoved  from  the  propagating  frame  and  set  on  a  moist  bottom  in 
-&  moderately  close  tkouse  or  pit,  and  gndually  accustomed  to  plenty 
of  air,  with  a  little  sunshine  at  times  when  not  very  bright,  such  as 
-early  in  the  morning  and  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
C^nerally  speaking,  the  cuttings  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into 
laraer  pots  about  six  weeks  after  they  are  placed  in  the  pit,  pro- 
vided tney  have  grown  in  the  meantime  without  a  check.  For  the 
earliest  stmck  plants  that  are  to  flower  in  November  and  early 
winter  (if  the^r  are  growing  freely)  I  prefer  32-size  or  6-inch  pots 
for  the  first  shift,  at  any  rate  for  the  strongest  of  them,  and  this 
-answers  for  a  final  shift  also.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  weak  we 
place  them  into  48  or  4-inch  pots  at  first,  to  be  eventually  repotted 
if  necessary.  I  know  the  32's  or  6-inch  pots  will  be  thought  too 
large  a  shift  at  first  by  some  cultivators,  but  provided  plenty  of 
water  is  supplied  with  extra  care  for  about  three  weeks  no  harm 
can  ensue,  and  I  find  it  better  than  checking  their  growth  by 
another  shift  later  in  the  season.  The  second  supply  of  cuttings 
for  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  {)robably  only  require 
48'8  or  4-inch  pots  when  they  are  repotted,  as  it  is  best  to  have  the 
pots  well  fiUeid  with  roots  before  the  cold  and  damp  weather 
of  autumn  comes  on. 

Summer  Treatment.— The  betrt  place  to  grow  them  in  after 
Ihev  are  potted  is  a  brick  pit  or  a  frame  facing  the  south  if  in  the 
midland  and  northern  parts  of  England  or  Scotland.  For  the  south 
of  England,  such  as  Kent  or  Surrey,  a  northern  exposure  is  best  in 
the  summer  months.  Here  we  find  pits  from  wluch  early  Melons 
or  Potatoes  have  been  cleared  to  answer  admirably  for  the  young 
Primulas,  as  they  only  require  the  soil  to  be  leveled  and  about 
'2  inobes  of  coal  ashes  spread  on,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
plants.  These  will  still  require  shading  from  bright  sunshine,  but 
should  be  allowed  more  exposure  as  soon  as  they  are  established, 
say  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
to  an  inconvenient  length  in  the  foliage.  As  the  sun  declines  in 
power  these  hours  may  be  altered  accordingly.  Plenty  of  air 
should  circulate  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  during  mila  weather 
both  day  and  night.  The  plants  always  thrive  best  when  standing 
op  a  moist  bottom,  such  as  coal  ashes,  which  should  be  slightly 
stirred  occasionally  to  prevent  their  being  covered  with  moss. 

When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  supply  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally. I  prefer  the  drainings  from  a  cow  yard  freely  diluted 
with  water  according  to  its  s&enffth,  and  given  at  every  second 
watering ;  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  weak  guano  water  may  be  used, 
or  some  sheep  dung  and  soot  may  be  soak^  in  a  tub  and  the  liquid 
freely  dilutea  with  water  before  using.  As  the  weather  becomes 
cooler  and  frosts  commence,  less  water  must  be  given  and  no 
more  liquid  manure,  or  the  roots  will  perish.  When  the  days  are 
shorter  and  sun  heat  much  less,  scarcely  any  water  will  be  required 
while  they  remain  on  the  coal  ashes,  but  give  them  more  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  to  iitop  growth  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  con- 
solidate the  tissues  of  the  plants.  Should  any  dull  damp  weather 
occur  in  October  they  must  be  moved  to  drier  quarters,  and  this 
will  be  especially  necessary  if  there  are  no  means  of  heating  the 
pit  artificially.  Shelves  or  front  benches  in  early  vineries  will  be 
a  good  position  for  them,  or  small  span-roofed  houses  such  as  are 
used  for  Melon  and  Cucumber  growing — anywhere,  in  fact,  that  is 
dry,  well  ventilated,  near  the  glass,  and  that  can  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  45^  to  50^,  there  they  will  flower  and  flourish  to  per- 
fection. A  little  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  will  again  be 
found  beneficial,  although  they  do  not  require  it  so  often  or  so 
strong  as  when  growing  freely.  Care  should  be  used  in  watering 
during  the  cold  damp  weather  so  as  not  to  wet  the  leaves  or  pour 
any  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  all  decaying  leaves  being  removed 
as  occasion  may  require. 

A  little  air  must  be  admitted  whenever  tha  weather  is  at  all 
favourable  in  order  to  ward  off  damp.    This  circulation  of  air  is 


necessary  during  all  stages  of  this  plant's  existence,  and  if  provision 
is  made  for  it  there  will  be  no  other  great  difficultjjr  in  the  way  of 
successful  cultivation.  In  order  to  obtain  this  circulation  of  air 
among  the  plants  more  effectually  during  the  winter  season,  those 
reauired  to  be  kept  at  rest  early  in  the  winter  for  flowering  the 
following  spring  must  be  placed  in  lu^er  and  more  lofty  houses  if 
possible,  as  they  will  not  then  require  so  much  fire  heat  to  expel 
the  dampness.  I  lately  saw  some  plants  of  the  old  Double  White  at 
Burghlev  which  had  passed  the  winter  in  a  cold  house — that  is,  a 
house  which  has  no  convenience  for  artificial  heating,  and  15^  of 
frost  had  been  registered  outside.  How  low  the  temperature  went 
inside  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  soil  was  frozen  hard  in  the 
pots.  These  plants  were  in  good  health,  and  had  a  certain  amount 
of  flowers  on  them  of  good  quality,  although  not  such  a  quantity 
as  those  had  in  a  hiffher  temperature.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  they 
had  not  been  very  liberally  treated  in  otiier  wajrs.  I  would  not, 
however,  recommend  so  low  a  temperature  by  any  means,  and  only 
mention  the  circumstance  to  show  whai  an  amount  of  hardship 
they  will  endure,  and  that  anyone  who  has  not  all  the  advantages  I 
have  mentioned  need  not  be  deterred  from  cultivating  them. 

Varieties. — Besides  the  old  Double  White  or  alba  plena,  there 
are,  as  already  mentioned,  several  newer  and  so-callea  improved 
varieties.  For  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  and  for  general 
usefulness  I  prefer  the  old  variety,  but  as  specimen  plants,  and  for 
mounting  as  separate  flowers,  the  newer  varieties  are  certainly  a 
great  advance,  and  when  well  grown  are  extremely  pretty.  Among 
the  best  of  these  are  the  varieties  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Oibom 
of  Fulham  called  Gilbert's  Burghley  varieties,  but  really  raised 
or  selected  as  sports  bv  Mr.  Harris  of  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
while  gardener  at  Naseby  Woolleys^  Rugby.  It  has  been  stated 
they  were  raised  from  seed,  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  all  four  varieties  sport  into  each  other,  and  have 
also  produced  another  distinct  shade  of  colour  since  they  were  first 
sent  out. 

The  best  are  Lord  Beaconsfield,  carmine  red,  and  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  large  white,  generally  striped  and  spotted  with  pale 
lilac.  I  have  srown  individual  flowers  of  the  latter  variety  here 
which  measured  over  6  inches  in  circumference.  Besides  these  I 
have  at  various  times  met  with  the  following  good  varieties — 
candidissima,  an  improved  form  of  the  old  Double  White ;  Mrs. 
Eyre  Grabb,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Blushing  Baauty,  all  of  which 
are  white  grounds  mot^  or  less  striped  and  shaded  with  pink. 
Among  reds  and  purples  are  atro-rosea,  carminata  plena.  Emperor, 
King  of  the  Purples,  inagnifica,  purpurea  erecta,  and  rubra  grandi- 
flora  may  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  worth  cultivating  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  such  free  growers 
as  the  old  Double  White.  Many  of  these  newer  varieties  were  at 
one  time  grown  remarkably  well  by  Mr.  R .  Kingston  of  Brantingham 
Thorpe. 

Shading  Late-flowerinq  Plants. — ^Early  in  February,  if 
the  weather  is  very  bright,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  shade 
plants  in  fiower  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  After  the 
daric  days  of  winter  the  plants  are  apt  to  flag  very  much,  and  if 
not  duly  attended  to  the  nowers  soon  fade  in  consequence. 

Insects.— The  double  Primula  has  one  great  advantage  over 
many  of  the  plants  we  are  called  on  to  cultivate,  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  rarages  of  insects.  I  have  only  found  two  kind^  of  any 
trouble,  and  these  not  seriously  so.  Mealy  bug  will  sometimes 
take  up  a  residence  among  the  remains  of  the  old  dry  leafstalks, 
and  if  it  does  so  I  need  scarcely  to  caution  gardeners  against  in- 
troducing the  plants  into  their  vineries  and  fruit  houses.  The 
bug  may  easily  be  cleared  away  from  these  plants.  The  other 
pest  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  weevils  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus)^ 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  small  white  grub  eats  its  wav  into  the 
stem  of  the  plant  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  continues 
feeding  on  it  until  eventually  the  plant  withers.  I  know  of  no 
means  to  prevent  this,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  being 
amiss  until  the  plant  be^ns  to  droop,  but  all  the  mischief  is  done 
then.  Fortunately  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
perfect  insect  is  a  small  dark-coloux^ed  weevil,  which  is  very  fond 
of  the  leaves  of  Camellias,  Vines,  and  Peaches.  I  have  an  idea 
that  tiie  use  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  potting  purposes  encourages 
this  insect,  and  therefore  I  have  not  recommended  its  use,  although 
I  know  Primulas  are  very  fond  of  it. 

I  have  now  carefully  given  every  particular  necessary  to  grow 
these  plants  to  perfection.  If  any'have  been  wearied  by  so  many 
small  details,  I  daim  their  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  It  is  only  by  strict  attention  to  the 
smallest  matters  that  one  can  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  double 
Primulas,  or  of  anything  else. 

[In  the  previous  article,  p.  334,  second  column,  line  forty-five 
from  the  top^  "  when  the  ventilators  are  open  *'  should  read  "  when 
the  ventilators  are  not  open.'*] 
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ARTIFICIAL  MANUBES. 

COKSIDEBABLS  credit  18  due  to  If  r.  Dunkin  for  the  general  defence 
of  his  initial  article  on  page  128,  and  I  am  also  glad  to  note  the  tendency 
of  onr  respective  views  to  coincide  on  the  main  points,  although  at  the 
same  time  I  consider  that  a  slight  retrospect  would  help  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  "  dnst "  that  is  evidently  arising. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  I  beg  to  differ  from  my  opponent  is  when 
he  advises  the  application  of  stimulants  in  which  ammonia-yielding 
substances  preponderate.  If  we  wish  for  a  strong  and  rigorous^  growth 
this,  of  course,  is  a  natural  result  of  such  a  proceeding.  But,  I  ask, 
What  is  such  a  growth  worth  7  Does  the  constitution  of  a  plant  improve 
because  its  buik  is  increasing?  I  venture  to  say  4 hat  such  dors  not 
always  follow ;  and  I  consider  it  doubtful  practice  to  use  strong 
ammoniacal  manuies  alone  for  any  plant,  advising  rather  a  judicious 
blending  with  some  of  the  solidifying  agents,  such  as  potash,  lime,  and 
phosphates.  That  something  undesirable  follows  the  use  of  one  kind  of 
artificial  manure  Mr.  Dunkin  seems  fully  aware,  and  as  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause  I  would  recommend  him  to  study  the  cause  that 
compels  him  to  change  from  one  manure  to  another,  so  that  a  cogent 
reason  can  be  ascribed  for  so  doing. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  of  contention,  whether  it  is  the  better  practice 
to  apply  several  kinds  of  manures  and  stimulants  consecutively,  or 
endeavour  to  provide  a  food  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant 
immediately.  This  your  correspondent  evidently  thinks  is  a  state  of 
perfection  never  to  l)e  att  ined.  But  here  again  I  beg  to  differ  from  him  ; 
for  if  we  observe  the  vast  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  various  artificial  manures  that  are  continually  being 
bnmght  forward,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  eventually  something  like 
perfection  will  be  reached.  Not  that  one  manure  will  ever  be  invented 
that  will  do  for  all  and  evei^  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  anv 
more  than  a  pill  will  ever  be  compounded  that  will  cure  all  the  ills  flesh 
is  heir  to,  though  such  may  te  affirmed  by  the  vendors. 

•  What  I  believe  is,  that  as  the  science  of  gardening  progresses  we 
8^11  see  the  cultivator  of  the  future  obtaining  the  manurial  ingredients 
separately,  and  a««  he  will  possess  more  than  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  chemistry  he  will  oom pound  his  own  manures  for  special  purposes 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  drug  ist  compounds  a  standard  remedy 
for  a  particular  disease.  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Dunkin  is  in  favour  of 
the  study  of  chemistry  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  gardener, 
as  by  his  previous  article  he  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  is  altogether 
too  deep  a  subject  for  practical  use,  and  even  now  he  wishes  to  point 
out  that  ^  it  is  not  wise  to  )4ace  too  much  relianee  in  only  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it'*  Again  I  differ  from  him,  being  of  opinion  that  if 
only  the  merest  smattering  of  chemical  knowledyte  were  impressed  on 
every  lad  during  his  apprenticeship  moro  successes  and  less  failures 
would  be  chronicled.  For  example,  would  not  a  very  slight  knowledge 
prevent  such  blunders  as  mixing  caustic  lime  with  farmyard  manure?  or 
would  minute  calculations  have  to  be  made  to  asceitain  if  a  soil  was 
deficient  of  lime?  as  a  single  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
sample  would  soon  decide,  and  in  the  same  way  many  other  simple 
tests  could  be  enumerated  that  would  be  of  inestimable  utility  to  even 
the  rudimentary  chemist.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Dunkin  will  eventually  see- 
his  way  clear  to  favour  these  views  and  not  think  it  *' altogether  too 
troublesome  and  expensive  a  method  to  have  different  manures  for  each  : 
plant."  I  do  not  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  changing  from  one 
manure  to  another,  as  accoi-ding  to  the  present  limited  knowledge  it  is 
the  only  general  available  way  to  supply  the  plant  with  its  needs ;  but 
I  oppose  being  contented  with  such  clumsy  and  blind  methods,  but 
rather  let  us  aim  at  a  more  scientific  mode  of  supplying  such  a  food  as  a 
-Study  of  a  plant  tells  us  is  requisite. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  a  testimonial  I  saw  in  one  of  the  gardening 
papers  from  a  noted  American  cultivator  of  the  Camellia,  where  lie  says 
that  he  has  been  using  for  some  time  a  certain  artificial  manure  for 
plants  that  have  been  in  the  same  pots  for  ten  years,  and  they  are,  he> 
addi,  as  healthy  ami  as  vigorous  as  recently  potted  plants.  I  ask  Mr. 
Dunkin  if  he  would  advise  his  pet  theory  to  be  put  into  practice  in  this 
instance  ?  Do  not  results  clearly  show  that  the  manure  used  was  abso- 
lutely a  perfect  food  for  the  Camellia,  and  such  being  the  case  no  change 
"WBS  necessary  ?  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  perfect  food  being 
produced  successfully  for  a  particular  plant,  there  being  at  the  present 
time  several  compounds  in  the  market  that  the  vendors  afiUrm  contain 
all  the  necessary  ingr  dients  to  support  the  Grape  Vine,  and  some  of 
■which  have  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  I  certainly  favour  the  excellent 
idea  of  manufacturing  special  manures  for  special  plants.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  education  increases  as  rapidly  during  the  next  fifty  years 
as  it  has  done  this  last  hl^lf  centnry,  the  coming  generation  of  gardeners 
will  look  back  with  pity  on  even  the  present,  and  wonder  how  it  was 
possible  for  such  results  to  have  been  achieved  under  such  blind  and 
naphazard  treatment.  Much  in  the  same  way  that  we  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  to  practise  successfully  in  some  of  the  ancient  glass  (?) 
houses  where  the  dictum  "  keep  close  to  the  glass "  was  fraught  with 
meaning. 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Dunkin's  recent  article  I  fail  to  see  where  the 
case  of  misrepresenting  his  statements  occurs,  as  if  the  giving  of  "  nitrate 
of  soda  to  a  plant  that  is  in  a  stunted  and  unhealthy  state  to  get  it  into 
active  growth  again,  and  then  when  the  object  in  view  is  attained  to 
alter  the  food,"  is  not  substantially  the  same  as  giving  it  *'  a  strong 
stimulant  to  start  it  «nd  afterwards  give  it  various  compounds."  I  must 
he  content  with  the  epithet  he  so  kindly  bestows  on  rne  ;  still,  I  con- 
cider  he  is  on  the  right  track  now  that  he  advises  the  change  to  be  such 


as  exfierienc^  proves  to  be  tighf,  so  that  I  cannot  bat  withdmw  the»im* 
putation  that  it  was  fancy  aloue  which  guided  his  actions.  .  ,~i^\ 

Referring  to  the  application  of  lime  to  soil  that  has  become  over- 
charged with  too  much  organic  substances,  I  did  not  infer  that  the  lime 
would  spoil  the  soil  to  any  extent,  as  may  be*  seen  on  reference  to 
page  274.  What  I  iatendea  to  convey  was  that  the  danger  of  a  too  heavv" 
dressing  of  lime  would  result  in  more  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the- 
organic  remains  being  set  «t  liberty  than  tha. plants  could  appropriate^ 
consequently  it  would  be  lost,  whereas,  if  trenching  was  resorted  U>  at 
the  same  time  that  the  lime  was  applied,  the  fresh  soil  would  ittbibeth& 
gases  liberated  by  the  lime  and  so  conserve  it  in  an  available  form  for 
future  use.  To  practically  demonstrate  this  theory,  take  a  small  portion 
of  fresh  soot?,  this  we  will  suppose  is  the  soil  under  operation  ;  add  to  it- . 
about  a  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fresh  lime  and  thoroughly  moisten  the* 
whole  mass  :  m  a  few  minutes'  If  the  soot  is  good  pungent  fumes  or 
ammonia  will  arise.  Now  cover  the  heap,  with  some,  moderately  dry 
earth,  and  no  fumes  will  be  perceptible  unless  the  gaset  given  off  are  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  inbibe  theuL  When  sufficient  time- 
has  elapsed  for  all  the  ammonia  to  be  driven  out  of  the  soot,  carefully 
remove  the  soil  and  repeat  the  process,  but  using  the  soil  in  the  place- 
of  soot,  when  it  will  be  fully  demonstrated  that  by  the  action  of  lime 
the  ammonia  can  be  transferred  from  one  mass  of  soil  to  another  witl» 
the  utmost  facility.  This  asain  is  a  reason  why  I  contend  even  rudi- 
mentary chemistry  is  useful,  as  no  one  would,  after  performing  the  ex- 
periment, think  of- mixing  lime  with  otiganic  tobstenees  intended  for 
manure. 

Mr.  Dunkiu*s  idea  that  the  application  of  lime  imparts  to. the  soiftbe- 
power  of  retaining  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants  'i» 
new  to  me,  being  under  the  impression  that  an  important  faetor  In  that 
direction  is  humus  Tformed  from  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetai>le 
remaijis),  an  excess  of  which  renders  the  soil  close  and  sour  and  unfit 
for  healthy  root-action,  consequently  it  follows  that  where  this  material! 
is  abundant  there  is  generally  no  lack  of  moisture. 

As  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  why  nitrate  of  soda  Applied  to  a 
pasture  produced  the  most  rapid  and  ftiso  a^ipeared   to   give   more- 
permauent  results  than  either  bonemeal,    native   guano,  muriate  of 
pot.%sh,  or  superphosphate,  I  will  give  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  try 
to  elucidate  the  mystery,  if  any,  and  show  how  easily  false  oonclnsiona 
can  be  arrived  at  unless  close  observation  is  pursued.  *In  the  first 
instance  observe  it  was  a  pasture,  not  a  meadow,  cotisequeniiy  stocik 
were  grazing  oh  it    After  the  application  of  the  various  manures^ 
nitrate  of  soda,  being  by  nature  the  most  rapid,  stimulant,  caused  & 
quick  succuletit  growth  of  herbage  which  the  stock  were  not  long  in 
discovering  ;  and  to  show  their  appreciation  of  good  living  they  took  np 
their  abode  on  that  portion  of  the  field;  consequently,  as  the  nitrate- 
was  absorbed  by  the  grass,  and  the  gfrass  consumed  by  the  stock,  it  wafr 
retumcvi  again  with  heavy  interest  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  properly 
constituted  food  for  the  grass,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  this  quarter  had  the- 
most  thoroughly  scientific  manuring  of  the  whole  field.    This,  I  thinks 
I  n^ay  venture  to  take  as  supporting  my  views,  that  all  highly  stimulating 
manures  should  never  be  used  alone,  but  if  permanent  results  are  looked 
for  they  should  be  used  in  conjnnotion  with  either  natural  manure  «r 
blended  with  some  of  the  substance  providing  mineral  agents. 

After  intruding  so  far  on  your  valuable  space  I  will  conclude  by 
'thanking  my  opponent  for  the  f^nerally  courteous  way  in  which  he  haa 
replied  tio  my  criticism. — M.  Coombs,  The  Gardem,  ^-Mon  Court y^ 
Cli/tim,  BHstoU  

RIOHARDIAS  IN  SMALL  POTS- 

-  Fos  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  the  house,  either  singly  in 
vases  or  in  bold  groups  in  the  case  of  balls  or  evening  parties,  Richaraia» 
are  always  acceptable  ;  but  in  no  way  are  they  more  useful  than  whea 
w^l  grbwn  in  6-*inch  pots.  Plants  with  ohe,  and  in  some  instances  two^- 
stems,  standing  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  high)  carrying  from  one  to  four 
fully  developed  pure  white  spathes^  are  much  more  valuable  for  the- 
purpose  named  than  any  larger  plants  with  eight  or  ten  stems,  requiring' 
12-inch  pots.  The  smaller  plants  do  not  require  so  much  space  whex^ 
growing,  and  arc  preferable  in  many  wa^  s  to  the  larger  specimens.  A 
group  of  say  one  dozen  plants  arranged  closely  together  form  a  most 
agreeable  background  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  of  various  colours 
where  such  groups  are  appreciated.  If  the  Roses  are  well  grown  the- 
effect  is  very  telling.  The  bright  colours  of  the  Roses  come  out  to  1>tf* 
fection  against  the  background  of  green  and  white. 

The  treatment  Richard  ias  require  is  very  simple,  and  consists  Ufc 
dividing  the  plants  into  single  crowns  towards  the  end  of  May,  when.all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  They  should  then  be  plaLted  out  singly.  Ou^ 
are  placed  in  a  west  border,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  tenacious- 
character.  During  the  summer  the  plants  should  not  be  too  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  or  too  much  growth  and  roots  will  be  made  to  go* 
into  small  pots.  All  small  growths  should  be  removed  from  the  base  of 
each  plant,  not  more  than  two  shoots  or  crowns  being  allowed  to- 
develope.  The  last  week  in  September  or  early  in  Octo^  the  plant» 
must  be  lifted  and  potted,  using  a  fairly  rich  soil,  loam  predomindting- 
in  the  compost ;  to  this  add  a  small  portion  of  decayed  leaves  and  sotaie 
finely  ground  bones.  Pot  firmly,  allowing  ample  spaoe  for  applications: 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Drain  the  pots  cacef  ally,  as  abund«- 
ance  of  water  will  be  needed  later  on. 

After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  if  possible^  Failing 
this,  stand  them  under  a  north  wall  for  a  time  until  the  roots  are 
running  into  the  new  soil,  when  they  should  he  removed  to  a  cool  house,, 
placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  cireumstances  will  admit  to  prevent 
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tbeleavea  becomiii^drairniind  we&k.  Sdfficlent  wntershonld  be  giv^a 
to  the  plants  daring  winter  to  prevent  the  plants  flagging-  until  growth 
1b  advsDcing  towards  the  end  ol  February,  when  tepid  liquid  mamira 
a%j  be  freely  giyen.  From  that  time  the  plants  may  be  subjected  to  a 
--temperatare  ot  66°  by  night  If  they  ara  required  earlier  than  they  would 
be  in  flower  by  following  cool  treatment,— Pbaotic A L. 


lUPORTBD  OBOHIDS. 
.  Fos  ill  animtifttad  in  the  CQltivation  of  Orchida  imported  ones 
in  good  plnmp  condition  are  strongly  advised.  It  invariably  follows 
fhat  if  they  can  be  established  they  can  be  eQcoessfully  ?rowa 
afterwards.  Flsnts  that  have  started  and  lost  their  growths  ^ould 
be  avoided,  for  althoagh  they  will  break  again,  the  eyes  that  do  so 
as  a  rnle  are  weaker  tlun  the  first  would  have  been.  Some  of  the 
back  breaks  viU  come  away  strongly,  hut  every  eye  lost  in  transit 
•neaDsthe  reduction  of  the  plants.  Those  that  bafe  commenced 
Tootiog  on  Uie  journey  are  the  worst  to  deal  with,  for  they  require 
moat  auefnl  management  aftwwards. 

Upon  amval  xn»h  the  planto  thoroughly  in  tepid  water,  re- 
•novo  .dead  and  decaying  pseudo-bnlb',  and  out  oC  with  a  sharp 
knife  all  leaves  that  have  been  injured  or  bruised.  The  plants 
ehoiJd  then  be  placed  in  somepoaitiort  where  the^  will  dry  quickly, 
and  be  arranf^d  in  the  vtuieos  stmetnres  in  which  they  are  to  he 
grown.  For  the  first  fortnight  Tandaa,  Aerides,  Siccalabiuma, 
Cypripediums,  Cattteyas  and  others  will  do  in  a  temperature  of  50^ 
4o  s5°.  They  are  better  for  a  short  time  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ioie  than  in  the  stove  proper.  Those  who  have  two  or  three 
stniotarea  for  these  plants  may  place  them  in  after  the  first 
I  fortnight.    In  each  case  suspend  them  from  the  roof  with  their 

Cwtns  downwards,  so  thitt  no  water  will  lodge  in  the  azili  of  the 
res.  A.t  first  the  moisture  of  the  house  will  ba  ample,  and  after 
4hat  time  they  may  be  syringed  once  daily  until  they  are  thoronghly 
plump  and  fresh.  Syringe  freely  two  or  three  times  a  day  wbea, 
the  weather  is  favourable. 

The  plants  named  are  better  snapended  until  they  commence 
rooting  than  if  placed  in  pots  or  baskets.  In  fact  if  the^  are  potted 
no  soil  should  be  employed  about  them  until  the  formation  of  roots. 
The  plants  should  be  secured  in  position  by  crocks  or  charcoal. 
Odontog^oaanms,  Leelia  albida,  and  many  othera  mty  be  laid  on  a 
%oard  or  on  damp  moss  in  a  temperature  of  45S  to  50''  until  they 
start,  wbau  they  may  be  potted. 

To  attain  snocess  too  maoh  water  must  not  be  given  in  the 
«tr1y  stages  of  the  plants'  growth.  The  supply  should  he  gradu- 
ally iucTMsed  as  the  shoots  and  roots  exta  id,  and  they  must  not 
be  placed  in  too  high  a  temperature  at  firit  to  induce  them  to 
break.  The  plants  are  partially  ruined  if  the  &st  growths  are 
prematurely  forced  out  of  them.  Such  plants  only  make  weak 
growths  in  the  first  season,  and  are  frequently  along  time  before 
they  attain  the  strength  they  would  have  done  und«r  cooler  and 
more  natural  treatment. — N.  6. 

CATTLBT4,  TEIiNA 

A  MVCH  longer  snccesiion  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  ibis 
Orchid  than  by  growing  the  whole  stock  in  the  same  temperature. 
Tbs  earliest  are  grown  in  the  stove  suapanded  from  the  roof  in 
iMsketi,  and  not  only  fiower  earlier,  but  |u^aae  finer  flowers  and 
largar  pseudo-bulbs  than  those  grown  the  whole  of  the  season  under 
«OMer  couditiojis.  No  douht  this  is  due  to  the  more  thoroughly 
matured  condition  of  the  growth.  There  is,  however,  one  draw- 
tnck  to  the  maturation  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  early  in  the  seosoa — 
namely,  they  are  very  liable  to  start  again  into  growth.  This  must 
be  prevented,  and  oan  only  bo  acoomplishod  by  the  removal  of  the 
plants  after  growth  is  completed,  as  far  as  appearances  are  con- 
cerned, to  a  much  cooler  structure,  where  liberal  ventilation  can  be 
-given  and  a  greater  amount  of  light  admitted.  By  this  maans  a 
second  growth  has  been  prevented,  and  the  ripening  and  rest  they 
receive  under  such  conditions  Lave  proved  beneficial. 

While  in  flower  these  plants  may  be  employed  in  rooms  for  a_ 
iime  where  gas  is  not  used,  and  cold  draughts  do  not  strike  upon 
them,  without  the  slightest  injury.  They  are  also  perfectly  safe  in 
tile  coBSBTVatory,  and  a  few  Orchids  at  this  season  of  the  year  add' 
much  to  the  attiactiveness  of  such  itracturea.  Care  must  be  taken, 
not  to  overwaler  them  while  in  these  positions,  most  of  the  injury, 
done  to  Ihem  arises  from  this  cause.  They  need  no  more  water 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  their  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Good 


plants  of  this'  description  should  not  be  crrfwaed  amongst  others, 
for  in  so  doing  they  lose  half  their  beauty  and  eftectiveness.  Tho 
most  prominent  position  in  the  house  should  be  selected  and  the 
plants  tastefully  grouped  by  themselves,  or  with  the  addition  of 
Ferns.  Nearly  all  Orchids  look  well  when  aronped  with  an  under- 
growth of  Ferns  to  bide  the  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  in  which  thej 
may  be  grown. — B. 

EPIDENDBUM  BICOENTJIUM. 
The  beautiful  species  which  so  many  people  fail  to  grow  satis- 
faotorilyis  to  be  met  with  in  splendid  condition  at  two  or  three 
gardens  .near  Groyden,  perhaps  the  specimen  at  Croydon  Lodge 
being  the  best.  This  b  grown  in  a  strong  moiat  heat,  where  it 
makes  larger  growths  and  Uooma  freely  every  year.  The  enclosed 
bloom  is  from  a  plant  now  flowering  at  Birdhuist,  Croydon,  the 
residence  of  J.  C.  Lanyon,  Esq.  It  is  grown  similar  to  the  above, 
and  each  spike  has  carried  about  a  dozen  pure  white  sweet-scented 
flowers,  which  have  been  in  perfection  some  time, — G.  W,  C. 

0KCHID3  AT  CHELSEA. 

Mb.  WiLi.iAii  Bi'i.L'B  exceedingly  beautiful  exhibition  of 
Orchids,  in  his  King's  Boad  nursery  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
interesting  events  of  the  London  season  by  ^e  numerous  visitors 
who  annually  make  a  journey  thither  during  May  and  June,  It 
was  opeoed  on  Tuesday  last,  and  in  »aying  that  the  displaj;  is  follr 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  preceding  years,  an  arople  idea  will 
be  conveyed  to  all  who  have  seen  previous  efforta.  There  is  the 
same  wealth  of  flowcrr,  tho  same  graceful  association  of  foliage 
plants  with  the  Orchids,  and  tho  same  taste  manifest  in  the  ar- 
rangement. But  to  show  that  there  ia  always  room  for  improvement, 
greater  variety  has  been  introduced,  and  the.exhibition  consequently 
presents  a  kmd  of  conspectus  of  the  most  useful  and  beautifnl 
Orchids  for  general  cnltivition,  together  with  rarities  and  curiosities 
in  abnndnnoa  to  satisfy  the  connoisseurs.  No  one  could  inspect  an 
exhibition  tike  this  without  being  impressed  with  the  fict  that  the 
value  attached  to  Orchids  is  very  far  from  being  fanciful,  and  Mr. 
B^  jostly  claims  to  have  assisted  materially  in  popularisinga  most 
fascinating  class  of  plants. 

The  house  in  which  the  principal  display  h  provided  is  epan- 
roofed,  120  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  with  a  central  bod  and  two 
side  stages,  which  are  filled  with  Orchids,  Palmn,  and  Ferns,  the 
rich  colours  of  the  Caitlayai,  LieliaB,  Masdevallias,  and  Deudro- 
biums  being  agreeably  contrasted  with  delicite  Odontoglossums  of 
the  crispum  type,  and  such  grscef  ut  species  as  O.  citrosmum  with 
long  drooping  racemes  of  soft  tinted  flowers.  Facing  the  entrance 
is  a  charming  bank  of  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums,  and  con- 
spioaons  throughout  the  house  suspended  from  the  roof  is  the  useful 
yellow-oolonrod  Oncidium  concobr.  Bat  to  enumerate  all  the 
attractions  of  tho  display  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
spared  this  week,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
announcing  the  (act  that. tbaexhibition  has  b^enopened  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit. 


TWO  HOUES  AT  SWANLET. 

SWASLBT,  Cannell,  and  (he  Home  of  Flowers  arc  practically 
synonymons  terms,  Mr.  Cannell  baa  mode  tiwanlHy  a  familiar  name  In 
tl»  hortiooHural  world.  A  few  years  ago  two  or  three  cottages  and  a 
roadside  inn  were  all  that  could  \x  seen  in  the  wsy  of  dwellings,  and 
the  aurronndiog  land  was  devo'ed  to  agricnllure.  Now  quite  a  bnsy 
townllto  community  has  sprung  up  and  is  still  growing,  while  all  aronnd 
are  fruit  farms,  and  ia  a  hollow  nestles  what  may  almost  be  termed  a 
TJll^fe  ot  glass,  the  structures  which  shelter  Ihe  plants  covcriEg  an  area 
greater  than  all  the  cottagcj  did  nt  the  time  of  the  floral  invasion.  Itis 
astonishing  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  lime  by  the 
energy,  iiulustry,  and  busiaesa  capacity  of  one  man.  What  Is  tho  secret 
of  this  success.'  Enthusiasm  tempereil  with  sound  judgment  founded 
on  practical  knowleilge  and  governed  by  common  sense. 

Mr.  Cannell  commenced  business  on  the  slope  of  a  railway  embent- 
ment.  It  nas  a  mete  "  patch  "  of  barren  ground,  but  it  it  would  gfow 
little  or  nothing  it  would  hold  a  few  frames  and  a  small  greenhouse,  and 
in  these  he  could  grow  FuchsisB,  doing  all  tbo  work  himself.  He  called 
this  tho  "  Fuchsia  Nursery,"  and  commenced  advortiaing  Fuchsias  to  to 
sent  by  [xiBt.  The  more  he  adienlsod  the  more  he  sold,  and  the  more  be 
sold  the  more  he  advertiseil,  until  he  made  for  himself  a  position  and  a 
name  that  ia  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  flowers  in  this  and  other  lands. 
The  railway  embankment  being  no  longer  ailoqnate  (or  his  eipaudiug 
trade  be  migrated  to  the  present  scene  of  his  labours.  And  a  busy  scene 
it  li,  for  he  does  not  do  quite  '■  all  the  work  himself"  now,  but  employs 


10  persons,  Howmsny  he  will  have  in  ten  years' time  to  work  his  last 
addition  ot  BOO  acres  no  one  can  venture  to  guess,  as  ho  Is  as  healthy  and 
active  a*  ever -In  body  and  mind,  and  lias  diligeat  sons  to  aid  him. 

Mr.  Cannell  baa  not  only  established  his  great  business  in  popular 
flowers,  but  haa  done  it  without  iujuriouBly  affecting  the  tmie  of  any- 
one else  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has  increaaj-i  the  opBraliona  o(  many 
l^  inciting  n  love  for  flowers  and  creating  a  greater  demand  for  them 
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than  existed  before,  and  be  now  largely  supplies  the  "  trade "  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  plants  for  executing  orders,  and  thus  all  parties 
are  benefited.  His  stock  of  plants  of  a  softwooded  nature,  such  as  the 
million  can  grow,  is  enormous,  and  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  un- 
equalled. Even  plants  that  would  almost  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  are  provided  at  Swanley  in  tens  of  thousands.  For  instance,  a 
100  feet  long  house  is  packed  with  gold  and  silver,  bicolor  and  tri- 
color Pelargoniums  in  small  pots.  "  What  are  all  these  for  nowadays?" 
the ykitor asks  in  astonishment.  ''Oh,'*  Mr.  Cannell  replies,  ''some- 
body is  always  wanting  them,  and  trade  and  private  orders  are  always 
coming  in,  and  a  good  many  are  wanted  abroad,  so  we  keep  up  tne 
stock,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  world  seems  to  know  it.*'  It  Is  the 
same  with  Verbenas,  which  are  also  in  thousands,  clean  thrifty  little 
plants,  growing  like  Radishes,  and  in  finer  varieties  than  were  ever  seen 
during  the  great  Verbena-growing  period.  Nobody  else  keeps  complete 
stocks  now  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties,  so  the  world  comes  here,  and 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  Verbena  growers  in  it  to  keep  the  depart- 
ment lively,  and,  observes  their  great  patron,  "more  would  grow  them 
if  they  knew  how  beautiful  and  sweet  they  are,  and  how  delightful 
when  well  grown  in  pots  under  glass  in  greenhoutes  or  frames,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  bedders  in  the  garden.'*  Then  we  come  to  a  100  feet 
house  of  succulents-^Cacti  in  all  their  sections,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Echeverias,  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Aloes,  Haworthias,  Rocheas,  and 
others — some  chastely  beautiful,  others  singular  and  even  grotesque,  and 
altogether  such  an  assemblage  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  trade 
establishment,  so  it  seems  there  are  sufficient  fanciers  of  the  curious  in 
vegetation  to  keep  this  house  a-going. 

If  there  are  such  stocks  of  plants  that  vare  not  commonly  grown, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  those  that  are  wanted  in  almost  every  garden  and 
greenhouse  7  What,  for  instance,  of  the  1200  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums? The  number  of  plants  is  bewildering,  as  it  is  of  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Dahlias,  with  several  houses  full  of 
Primulas  seeding,  others  gay  with  single  and  double  Cinerarias,  one 
200  feet  long  crowded  with  tree  Carnations,  some  packed  with  Cycla- 
mens, and  so  on,  not  an  inch  of  space  in  the  crystal  village  being  wasted ; 
and  the  plants  appear  to  boil  over  out  of  the  houses  into  frames,  and 
from  frames  into  the  open,  as  fast  as  they  become  hardy  enough  or  the 
weather  becomes  mild  enough  for  their  reception.  But  the  prolonged 
cold  is  a  serious  impediment  to  free  progress,  and  the  season  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  has  had  to  be  encountered  at  Swanley.  A  country 
nurseryman,  who  travels  largely,  but  who  had  not  seen  the  Home  of 
Flowers  before,  was  struck  with  astonishment  with  the  immensity  of 
the  provision  for  the  season,  and  his  pocket-book  was  in  constant  requi- 
sition, for  he  could  not  resist  the  claims  of  such  Zonals  as  Mrs.  D. 
Saunders,  Dante,  Edith  Little,  Hyacinth,  Rose,  Swanley  Gem,  Empress, 
Love  Gold,  with  others,  and  especially  the  Swanley  Double  White,  the 
dwarfest,  freest,  and  best  yet  seen,  and  that  is  probably  destined  to 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and  beyond  it.  But  why  name  names,  for 
are  they  not  all  to  be  foand  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  descriptions 
of  the  flowers,  fairly,  yet  fascinatingly  displayed-  in  the  inimitable 
Cannellesque  style  ?  "  Never,'*  said  the  country  nurseryman,  who  had 
bribed  me  with  a  good  dinner  to  be  his  guide  on  the  occasion,  "  never 
have  I  seen  so  much  in  its  way  in  so  short  a  time  :  and  now  let  us  have 
a  rush  for  Philip  Ladds." 

If  Swanley  is  a  Home  of  Flowers,  and  it  is,  it  may  be  with  equal 
accuracy  described  as  a  Home  of  Fruit,  for  even  nearer  to  the  station 
than  the  plant  emporium  is  the  wonderful  establishment  where  Grapes 
and  Tomatoes  are  grown  to  the  extent  of  scores  of  tons,  varied  witn  a 
small  culture  of  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  covering  the 
roofs  of  twenty  span-roof  houses  of  an  aggrcttate  length  of  nearly 
half  a  mile — all  for  supplying  blooms  for  market.  But  that  represents 
a  mere  "patch"  of  the  glass  in  this  remarkable  establishment,  for  the 
houses,  which  are  admirably  built,  cover  ten  acres,  and  the  proprietor 
has  three  other  "  places "  of  a  similar  nature.  They  are  a  few  miles 
apart,  for  the  reason  ascribed  by  the  shrewd  man,  that  a  hailstorm  might 
make  a  grand  smash  in  a  particulair  place,  but  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  it 
smashed  all  the  places  thus  distantly  situated  at  once. 

Speaking  about  the  Roses,  it  may  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
those  amateurs  who  are  afraid  of  using  the  knife  how  this  forest  of 
Roses  is  treated,  and  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern 
how  two  other  crops,  so  to  eay,  are  got  out  of  the  same  houses.  Under 
the  Rose-covered  roofs  Spirseas  are  grown,  splendid  plants  for  market, 
the  shade  just  suiting  them.  In  other  houses  are  packed  small  Camellias 
in  thousands,  the  shade  suiting  them  too.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  crop 
of  plants  in  pots  on  the  floor — the  soil — with  a  narrow  path  between 
them  down  the  centre  of  each  bouse,  and  a  golden  harvest  of  blooms  on 
the  roof  above  them.  But  there  yet  remains  the  crop  of  fruit.  The 
crop  of  Rose  blooms  is  nearly  over  now,  and  very  shortly  every  stem  of 
every  Rose  tree  will  be  cut  down— the  whole  of  the  growths  that  have 
produced  the  flowers— to  the  base  of  the  rafter**,  and  the  roofs  will  be 
clear  again.  Then  the  borders  are  planted  with  Tomatoes  for  fruiting 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Roses  push  forth  shoots  again, 
and  these  grow  vigorously  up  to  the  apex  of  the  house  fpr  producing  the 
next  year's  crop  of  blooms.  "  But  these  must  shade  the  Tomatoes,  and 
Tomatoes  will  not  do  in  the  shade,**  say  the  orthodox.  Mr.  Ladds, 
however,  does  not  work  on  professional  gardeners*  lines  ;  but  while  they 
are  preaching  and  teaching  what  cannot  be  done,  he  sets  about  quietly 
and  quickly  doing  it.  He  believes  his  heterodoxy  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  profitable  than  their  orthodoxy,  and  prefers  employing  men  who 
have  not  learned  what  he  regards  as  "  fancy  notions.**  When  he  spends 
thousands  of  pounds  in  preparations  he  wants  his  money  back  again, 


and  he  manages  to  get  it  much  quicker  than  it  would  come  in  und«r 
ordinary  methods  of  procedure. 

There  is  scarcely  a  gardener  in  Britain  who  would  have  believed  the 
gravel  bed  on  which  the  houses  stand  could  be  made  to  grow  Roses  and 
Grapes  profitably,  but  new  borders  of  fresh  soil  would  have  been 
regarded  as  essential.  Fancy  clearing  out  the  "*  poor  **  soil  2  feet  detp 
from  even  half  of  10  acres  of  ground,  and  carting  in  fresh  in  its  place. 
It  would  mean  ruin. '  Mr.  Ladds  removes  no  bad  soil,  but  "  shoves  *'  in 
manure  till  he  makes  it  good  enough  for  growing  anything.  That  is 
his  plan,  and  the  poorer  the  soil  the  less  likely  is  it  to  turn  sour  with  the 
dressing.  If  any  reader  should  think  the  soil  is  not  so  gravelly  as 
represented  let  him  visit  the  place  and  look  at  the  surface  of  the  grounci 
between  the  rows  of  Strawoenies  alongside  the  finest  vinery  in  the 
kingdom,  and  he  will  see  little  else  but  gravel,  and  a  thicker  and  better 
covering  than  if  seen  on  many  a  carriage  road ;  ytt  in  this  mass  of  small 
round  cobbles  grow  the  Grapes  and  the  Roses. 

But  to  the  Tomato  shade.  In  the  first  place  the  plants  get  a  good 
start  before  the  Rose  shoots  cover  the  roof,  and  then  the  shade  is  not 
very  dense,  as  there  are  glints  of  light  passinft  through  to  the  plants 
beneath,  and  thus  useful  if  not  heavy  crops  of  Tomatoes  are  "  stolen  '* 
from  the  Rose  houses.  These  honses  are  low,  just  high  enough  for  a 
6-foot  man  to  walk  through  them  ;  they  are  side  by  side,  supported  «n 

Sillars  here  and  there  instead  of  divisional  walls,  so  that  if  you  s^oop 
own  and  look  along  underneath  you  may  see  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground 
covered  with  a  series  of  span  roofs.  That  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
building  a  great  block  of  glass  for  growing  a  "  lot  of  stuff**  for  sale. 

Before  leaving  the  Roses  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  thousands 
are  grown  in  pots,  Niphetos  maintaining  its  position  as  a  producer  af 
white  blooms  for  market.  But  a  new  Rose  merits  a  passing  note.  It  is 
not  known  by  rosarians  generally,  but  apparently  will  not  long  remain 
in  oblivion.  It  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Ladds*  plant-growing  fore- 
man, Mr.  Herbert  Kelsall,  and  although  three  years  only  have  elapsfd 
since  the  seed  was  sown,  six  thousand  plants  are  now  growing  luxu- 
riantly, and  many  flowering  freely.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
growers,  the  strong  shoots  terminating  in  great  clusters  of  buds.  These 
being  cut  as  they  open  daily,  only  ha&,  or  less  than  half,  open  blooms 
were  visible,  these  having  much  of  the  pointed  shape  of  Niphetos,  and 
of  light  lively  rose  colour.  The  plants  grow  and  flower  over  a  long 
period,  and  in  sturdy  robustness  surpass  all  others  in  the  establishment. 
The  value  of  this  unnamed  seedling  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants 
are  grown  is  exemplified  bv  the  extent  of  its  propagation,  and  Mr, 
Kelsall  may  be  congratulated  on  his  work.  Many  thousands  of  plants 
of  different  kinds  are  grown  besides  Roses,  but  these  cannot  be  alluded 
to  now,  though  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  Grapes. 

Four  varieties  are  mainly  grown — Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colman,  the  last-named  the  most  exten- 
sively. Here  again  orthodox  methods  are  cast  to  the  winds,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  distances  in  training  the  rods.  Three  feet  at  least 
for  the  majority  of  Grapes,  and  4  feet  or  more  for  the  robust  growers 
represent  the  teachini;  of  advanced  gaideners,  but  does  not  represent 
Mr.  Ladds*  practice,  and  he  probably  cuts  a  far  greater  weight  of  .fruit 
out  of  houses  of  a  given  length,  and  in  say  three  years  from  planting 
the  Vines,  than  any  wide-planting  advocate  has  yet  produced ;  but  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  the  object  in  view  is  not  a  few  4-lb.  to 
7-lb.  bunches  for  exhibition,  and  enriching  the  tables  of  distinguished 
diners,  but  the  greatest  possible  number  of  bunches,  ranging  from  a 
little  under  1  lb.  to  about  2  lbs.  or  so,  for  packing  in  large  bulk  to  me^t 
the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  in  the  chief  markets*. 
This  is  accomplished  by  training  the  rods  18  inches  or  leas  than  that 
asunder,  and  even  those  of  Gros  Colman  do  not  exceed  the  distance 
named.  The  sight  is  unusual,  and  the  heavily  cropped  Vines  of  last 
year  appear  as  if  they  would  be  still  more  heavily  laden,  as  they  are 
growing  strongly  and  showing  fruit  abundantly.  When  the  crops  aie 
ripening,  the  bunches  must  nearly  or  quite  touch  each  other,  and  what 
th^  sight  must  be  then  in  the  chic^  Gros  Colman  house,  where  there  will 
be  an  uninterrupted  view  of  nearly  700  feet,  both  sides  of  this  span  of 
25  feet  being  packed  from  l>ase  to  apex,  can  in  some  degree  be  iman^ned, 
but  not  fully  comprehended  without  a  peep  through  this  tunnel  of  fruit. 
All  being  well  I  intend  to  steal  a  glance  ox  the  scene  in  September  if'  it 
cannot  be  managed  in  a  more  legitimate  way. 

In  a  block  of  several  houses  Cucumbers  are  growing  after  late^ 
Tomatoes,  and  150,000  Tomato  plants  are  in  preparation  for  planting. 
The  gravel  path  in  one  big  house  was  being  broken  up  just  as  it  picking 
up  a  carriage  drive,  and  seedling  Tomatoes  inserted  in  it  a  few  inches 
apart,  to  be  eventually  lifted  and  planted -the  most  extraordinary 
nursery  bed  that  was  probably  ever  seen.  Possibly  it  was  thought,  as 
weeds  grow  in  gravel  walks.  Tomatoes  would  grow  there  also,  and  net 
be  of  a  succulent  character,  and  so  the  space  was  turned  to  account.  If 
some  "  high  **  cultivators  were  to  see  a  man  engaged  in  work  of  that 
kind  they  would  think  he  was  crazed. 

Two  houses  are  just  completed.  They  would  have  been  in  one  but 
for  an  inequality  in  the  ground.  The  space  covered  by  the  triple  spana 
is  800  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide.  The  roofs  are  supported  on  pillars,  and 
th'  space  well  heated.  The  ground  is  mainly  covered  with  Strawberries 
and  Roses  in  pots,  but  the  ultimate  object  is,  I  think,  a  vineyard,  into 
which  I  quite  intend  smuggling  mjself  on  some  pretext  or  other,  perhads 
t3  buy  the  crop  as  it  hangs,  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Thoms  is  lu*. 
Ladds*  fruit  foreman,  and  only  a  man  of  grtat  capacity  like  his  master 
could  manage  successfully  such  a  gigantic  charge.  My  fk-iend  whom 
I  ventured  to  take  down  to  Swanley  is  a  man  of  rather  large  ideas,  but 
after  a  two-hours  rush  through  the  two  establishments  had,  I  fancy,, a 
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little  conceit  taken  out  of  bimianl  left  witb  his  former  retnarli  em- 
phBiited,  '■  I  never  saw  so  much  ia  the  time  in  all  xaj  life  1  "— 
A  L05DO.VEK. 


ACACIAS. 

Your  illuslratlon  of  A.  cultriformis,  p;igc  301,  and  the  bountifnl 
supplies  of  llowen  ne  haTe  hnd  from  our  plants  of  late,  induces  me  to 
write  most  favoarablj  of  this  tueful  clasa  of  Bpring;  flowering  (;reen- 
bonse  pleats.  It  ia  impoMibte  to  OTer-egtirn»l«  their  ralue  (or  green- 
Itouse  and  conaervatorr  decoration  in  March  and  April.  Tbej  are  all 
7cUow,  bnt  that  la  not  a  defect,  as  they  differ  in  shade,  some 
being  very  pale,  others  of  the  deepest  got'L  Their  habit  of  growth  is 
excellent,  and  thej  Sower  In  the  gTeat«st  profnsion.  Plants  lo  amall 
aa  to  be  confined  to  6-inch  pots  prodace  large  quantities  of  flower,  and 
large  bashes,  particnlarly  those  that  ar«  planted  out  in  beds  or 
botden,  bear  araifula,  or,  1  might  almost  saj,  cartloads  oF  flowers.  A 
backward  spring  may  retanl  many  flowers  in  cool  honses,  but  no 
severe  weather  will  prevent  the  Acacias  expanding. 

The  habit  of  man;  ia  very  graceful ;  the  foliage  is  an  agreeable  green, 
and  they  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  became  pcimanent  occupants 
of  the  gteenhonse  or  oonservatory.  Wben  pUnted  out  they  do  not 
flower  iCl  the  year  roond,  or  anything  like  it,  but  no  one  eonld  say 
they  were  nnsightly  wben  not  in  flower,  and  I  am  greatly  in  favonr  of 
tbeiT  being  planted  out.  Wben  once  establishe  i  they  will  not  only 
bear  any  amoant  of  cutting  when  in  flower,  hut  the  branches  taken  off 
1b  spring  will  be  replaced  by  man;  more  before  the  season  is  over.  I  do 
not  approve  of  old  scraggy  plants  being  turned  out  of  pots  because 
they  are  not  doing  well  with  tbp  hope  of  improving  them,  as  this  is 
certainty  not  giving  them  a  chance  to  make  a  good  beginning,  but  if 
healthy  yonng  plants  are  placed  out  at  this  season  they  will  soon  make 
rapid  progress.  Boil  composed  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  a 
liberal  dash  of  sand  suits  them  In  both  beds  and  pots.  Plants  growing 
above  perfect  drainafje  sncceed  better  thaa  when  drainage  is  deficient. 
We  never  shade  onr  plants,  bat  give  them  copions  supplies  of  water 
when  making  their  young  wood. — M.  M. 


JOTTINGS. 

In  a  busy  horticultural  life  memomnda  aconmnlate  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  to  relieve  one's  memory,  or  to  permit  the 
cancelling  of  congestdd  note-books,  a  few  pangraphs  will  be 
occasiontUly  contributed  under  the  above  heading.  Some  will 
touch  on  small  niatters,  and  their  chief  object  wiU  be  to  serve  as 
hints  to  those  who  have  the  time  or  opportanities  to  elaborate  them, 
OT  to  record  observations  and  it^ms  that  can  scarcely  be  classed 
under  any  other  special  title. 

PBIHOOSES. 

We  had  to  wait  rather  longer  than  usnil  this  season  for  our 
display  of  Primroses,  bnt  they  have  amply  satisfied  us  for  the 
delay,  and  are  still  in  most  floriferons  condition.  These  and  the 
Tiulets  always  seem  to  be  the  most  welcome  of  the  early  Bowers, 
and  neither  recjnired  any  political  associatinne  to  increise  their 
popularity.  Pnmmses  in  partionlar,  even  the  common  varieties, 
possess  such  fresh  distinctive  charms  that  tbey  commend  themselves 
to  all  garden-lovers,  and  now  there  are  so  many  varied  and  brightly 
coloured  forms  they  conatitate  quite  a  large  gronp  of  useful  plants. 
My  collection  ia  sroall.  bnt  it  is  mcressing,  and  it  probably  affords 
me  as  mach  pleasure  a*  many  that  are  more  extensive.  About  two 
years  ago  I  obtained  some  plants  of  Mr,  Gilbert's  beautiful  white 
Inimrose  named  Harbinger,  and  with  them  formed  a  bed  near  the 
house,  where  tbey  have  for  the  past  fortnight  been  crowded  with 
larga  flowers.  Thev  flowered  very  well  last  season,  and  some  seed 
was  ripened  from  which  nearly  200  plants  were  raised.  These  have 
all  flowered  in  the  present  season,  and  include  some  interesting 
variations,  though,  strangely  enough,  only  three  out  of  all  the 
number  have  come  like  the  parent — namely,  with  white  flower*. 
The  flowers  from  which  the  seed  was  obtained  was  carefully  self- 
fertilised,  as  the  idea  was  to  procure  a  lar^r  stock  of  such  a 
valuable  variety  as  Harbinger  undoubtedly  is  when  true.  The 
other  seedlings  are  all  delicate  yellow  Primroses  of  a  very  fine  type, 
except  three,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson  shade,  the  flowers  well 
formed  and  inclining  to  the  Polyanthus  habit,  as  oIko  do  some  of 
the  yellow  varieties.  The  majority  of  the  latter  were  planted  out, 
and  are  fully  equal  to  Harbinger  in  all  its  good  points  except  the 
colour  i  the  flowers  are  1}  inch  in  diameter,  of  good  shape,  very 
freely  prodnoed,  and  the  plants  strong.  Harbinge'  and  the  crimson 
seedLngs  have  now  been  crossed,  and  I  shall  expect  to  secure  a  still 
more  varied  progeny.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  Harbinger,  but 
it  seems  to  tiave  bean  selected  from  Primroses  of  the  Polyanthus 
typ«,'and  the  seedlings  show  a  rather  interesting  reversion  to  the 
original  stock  in  one  ^neration. 

'  Enormous  qaantities  of  Primroses  were  brought  into  the  metro- 
polis for  Primrose  Day,  and  it  would  be  impossiVIe  to  estimate  how 
many  thousands  of  bunches  were  sold  on  that  day,  but  the  following 
facts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  demand.  At  the  Crystal  Palace. 
8ydenliaro,aPrimro9eFetewas  held,  and  Jlr.W.  G,  Tl^id  employed 


in  a  very  tasteful  arrangement  upwards  of  14,000  bunches.  These 
were  disposed  in  an  undulating  bink  60  yards  long  by  2  or  3  yards 
wide,  with  5000  bunches  of  other  flowers,  150  pote  of  Daffodils, 
and  300  British  Ferns  in  pots  specially  forced  for  the  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  Primroses  sold  in  the  market  at  early  morning  at 
very  small  prices,  but  subsequently  aa  much  as  2s.  6d.  per  doun 
was  realised. 

SAaciJSD3  TRiiHDatra  ALBns. 

Under  the  name  of  Naroissns  oalatbinus  this  charming  plant  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  past  two  years,  and  it  was  grown  ai 
such  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
found  that  the  name  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  true  N.  calathinus  is 
much  scarcer.  As  N.  triandrus  albus  (fig.  45)  it  is,  however,  equally 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaUer 
flowered  Narcissi  for  pots.  I  have  an  example  in  flower  now  that 
shows  the  characters  of  the  plant  admirably.  A  32-aiied  pot  con- 
tains about  fourteen  bulbs,  each  hearing  a  scs  pe  with  from  one  to 
three  flowers,  the  total  being  thirty-two  elegant  creamy  white 
slightly  drooping  flowers.  They  have  been  exianding  for  the  past 
-    ■   ■  ■  ■       "i    ■'"  .    .  -       ■  • 1 >-  ._  .1. not  all 


Fig.  «.<.-Nl[t  :.S3Ud  TRIASDRUS  ALBUS. 

^nlly  open  yet.  Several  of  the  scapes  have  three  flowers  each,  hut 
in  Hessre.  Baker  and  Burbidge's  wtflrk  on  the  Narcissus  it  is  figured 
with  four  flowers  to  a  scape.  The  plants  have  been  in  an  unheatei 
house  all  the  winter,  bnt  were  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion last  summer  to  ripen  the  bulbs,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
flowered  much  more  strongly  this  season  than  last. 

COVBNT  GARDEK  MARKET  ON  MAT  DAT. 

The  different  seasons  have  their  special  attractions  in  the 
Covent  Garden  Flower  Market,  but  scarcely  a  better  time  than  the 
present  could  be  chosen  for  an  early  morning  visit.  On  May  1st 
the  market  was  particularly  full  and  busy,  pluits  and  flowers  being 
apparently  in  strong  demand.  Amongst  tJie  plants  Marguerites  in 
48  and  32-3iie  pots  were  remarkably  numerous,  fine  graceful  little 
bushes  well  flowered,  and  ewwoially  valuable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses and  window  boxe;.  Pelargoniums,  both  Zona's  and  the 
decorative  or  regal  varieties,  contributed  a  wealth  of  colour. 
Cinerarias  also  afforded  some  rich  tints,  with  Fuchsias,  Spineas  in 
thousands,  capital  dwarf  Hydrangeas  with  large  heads  of  pink 
flowers,  Deutsias,  Heaths,  and  Rfaodanthes.  The  last  named,  par- 
ticularly the  white  variety,  are  great  favourites,  and  grown  as  the 
plants  are  in  frames  they  have  not  the  drawn  thin  appearance  so 
frequently  seen  in  gardens.  Forced  plants  of  Lilium  candidum, 
with  the  pure  L.  longiflorum,  slsa  occupied  a  considerable  space  on 
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seyeral  stands.  'The  foliage  plants  were  chiefly  PalmSj  such  as 
Eentias,  Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana,  with  Ferns 
(Adiantums  and  Pterises),  the  much-enduring  Aspidistras,  and 
Cyperus  laxus  or  alternif  olius. 

The  .cut  flowers  were  also  in  strong  force,  Daffodils  and  Wall- 
flowers nearly  sharing  the  honours  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the 
latter  were  in  the  majority,  for  some  of  the  larger  growers  took 
the  market  by  storm,  bringing  some  waggonloads  of  i^out  bunches 
of  dark  fragrant  flowers.    Daffodils  were  there  in  all  shades,  from 
white  to  the  richest  ffolden  form  of  the  trumpet  flowered  section, 
together  with  the  delicately  pretty  Poeticus  Tarieties.    Foi|fet-me- 
nots.  Botes,  Violets,  Gurdenias,  and  Stephanotis  were  promment  in 
other  directions,  while  of  Hyacinths  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
boxes,  showing  that  the  exportation  of  flowers  from  Holland  to 
this  country  has  by  no  means  been  stopped  by  the  Society  formed  I 
for  that  purpose,  though  it  has  probably  been  checked.     On  the 
previous  dapr  a  large  sale  was  held  in  the  market,  when  shallow 
boxes  oontamiiui^  seyeral  dozens  of  spikes  were  sold  at  from  Is.  6d. 
to  4s.  each,  the  white  varieties  realising  the  latter  price. 

On  Thursday  a  ^^  Fruit  Show  "  of  a  rather  remarkable  character 
will  be  held  in  the  Floral  Hall,  for  one  of  tiie  salesmen  announces 
that  he  will  have  5000  Pine  Apples  on  view,  to  be  subsequently 
sold  by  auction.  Such  exhibitions  as  these  and  those  in  the  flower 
market  are  even  more  interesting  to  horticulturists  than  the  ordinary 
competitive  displays. 

WHINHAM'S  INDUSTRY  G008BBBRBY. 

Amongst  useful  varieties  of  Gooseberries  for  market  culture 
Whinham's  Industry  has  gained  an  astonishing  popularity.  It  is 
very  early  (three  weeks,  it  is  said,  before  any  other).  The  fruit  is 
large  and  red,  crops  heavy,  and  viJuable  either  for  picking  green  or 
when  ripe  for  jam.  One  firm  in  the  north  of  England  that  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the  variety,  in  1886  sold  35,000  bushes,  in  1887 
over  53,000,  and  in  the  present  year  95,000.  These  were  dispatched 
to  America  and  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  including  the 
home  supply. — ^L.  Castle. 


THE  NATIONAL  AUBICULA  SOCIETY. 

(SOUTHERN  SECTION.) 

The  annual  Exhibition,  of  which  a  report  appeared  in  last  week's 
Journal,  was  held  under  veiy  discouraging  circumstances,  for  anyone 
who  has  ever  grown  Auriculas  must  have  felt  what  a  terribly  late  season 
we  have.  I  luid  not  one  single  truss  out,  and  it  is  only  where  there  were 
appliances  for  heating  that  it  was  possible  to  have  flowers  in  bloom.  It 
is  idle  people  talking  about  there  being  no  change  in  our  climate.  We 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  cycle  of  late  seasons,  and  there  may  have  been 
such  a  cycle  before,  but  ever  since  I  have  grown  Auriculas,  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  I  always  calculated  on,  and  was  not  disappointed  in  having 
a  good  bloom  by  the  20th  of  April,  which  was  the  date  the  older  growers 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century  used  to  assign  as  the  orthodox  time  of 
blooming.  In  those  days  the  application  of  heat  to  Auriculas  was  never 
dreamt  of,  and  I  believe  had  it  been  mentioned  would  have  been  uni- 
versally scouted.  I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  people,  and  I  still  un- 
hesitatingly declare  that  the  practice  is  an  injurious  one.  However 
carefully  it  may  be  done  it  is  injurious.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  tends,  while  perhaps  increasing  the  size,  to  destroy  the  refinement 
of  the  flower,  and  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Doubtless  had  it 
not  been  for  the  use  of  heat  there  would  have  been  very  few  flowers  on 
the  24tb,  and  so  the  evil  is  somewhat  mitigated,  but  where  exhibiting  is 
not  the  chief  object,  g^wers  will,  I  am  sure,  do  best  to  grow  their  plants 
in  the  old  way. 

In  my  opinion  the  Exhibition  of  last  Tuesday  was  a  long  way  behind 
most  of  its  predecessors,  I  fancy  in  the  numbers,  and  in  quality  certainly 
of  the  flowers  exhibited.  It  was  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  day  was  so 
dull.  The  hall  at  the  best  of  times  is  not  light,  and  with  such  a  day  it 
was  especially  dull,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  good  yet  subdued 
light  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  see  well  the  beauties  of  the 
Auricula.  My  reasons  for  regarding  the  Exhibition  of  Tuesday  as  not 
up  to  the  standard  we  would  wish  to  see  are — 1,  There  was  in  most  of 
the  stands  an  undue  preponderance  of  selfs  ;  in  many  cases  fully  one- 
half  of  the  flowers  were  of  this  class.  Now,  while  they  are  very  beautiful, 
I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  it  is  the  least  advanced  and 
the  most  easily  grown  of  the  four  classes  of  show  Auriculas.  Whoever 
attempts  to  grow  seedlings  is,  I  believe,  pretty  sure  to  get  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  class  amongst  them.  They  are,  moreover,  the  earliest  to 
bloom,  and  I  think  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  them  were  shown. 
The  season  is  a  remarkably  backward  one,  and  hence  those  flowers  which 
came  in  early  were  seized  upon  to  make  up  the  stand.  A  well-balanced 
stand  of  twelve  ought  to  contain  three  each  of  the  four  divisions.  2,  In 
many  of  the  stands  Auriculas  were  shown  with  only  three  pips,  and  I 
do  not  call  that  a  truss.  The  old  rule  used  to  be  that  every  edged 
flower  must  have  five,  and  every  self  seven  pips,  and  often  even  where 
there  were  only  three  pips  they  were  not  all  fully  expanded.  I  must 
think  that,^  considering  uie  number  of  plants  many  exhibitors  grow,  that 
they  must  have  been  very  hard  up  to  have  put  up  plants  with  such 
small  trusses.  3,  There  was  in  most  cases  a  gi^t  deal  of  coarseness  in 
the  flowers.    I  have  before  my  mind  several  plants  with  flowers  utterly 


out  of  character,  many  with  great  goggle  eyes,  as  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Jeans  used  to  call  them,  many  with  body  colour  too  heavy  and  running 
into  the  edge,  and  others  with  crimpled  and  curled  petals,  as  If  all  the 
heat  they  had  been  subjected  to  had  not  even  been  enough  to  open  them 
fully.    4,  The  very  few  really  first-rate  examples  of  the  old-established 
varieties.    There  was,  for  instance,  in  my  judgment  not  more  than  one 
or  two  really  first-rate  trusses  of  George  Lightbody,  not  one  of  Prince  of 
Greens  or  Acme,  but  one  or  two  of  Lancashire  Hero.    In  the  classes  for 
single  plants  this  was  the  more  conspicuous ;  classes  where  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  and  find  good  examples  in  profusion  of  these 
"  cracks,"  there  were  very  few  of  them.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wise 
rule  of  restricting  growers  to  two  plants  has  lessened  considerably  the 
number  of  those  exhibited,  but  it  ought  and  would  in  ordinary  circum^ 
stances  have  done  so,  but  as  I  have  already  said,  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  consequent  need  of  a  good  deal  of  heat  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  mediocre  character  of  many  of  the  blooms  exhibited 
to-day. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition  waa 
the  number  of  seedlings  exhibited  by  such  raisers  as  Messrs.  Homer, 
Douglas,  Bolton  and  others.  One  is  very  much  abtonished  to  think  of 
what  the  old  raisers  did  without  any  scientific  knowledge  or  any  artifi- 
cial hybridising,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  Headly,  Lightbody,  Bead, 
Lancashire,  Heap,  and  others  ever  hybridised  their  fiowers,  and,  as  I 
believe,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  flowers  that  were  raised  by 
them  will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field.  Now^a-days  careful  hybridising  is 
the  practice  with  most  seed  raisers ;  good  results  have  already  beea 
obtained,  but  it  may  be  after  all  wiUi  the  Auricula  as  with  the  Bose, 
chance  seedlings  will  still  hold  the  palm.  Mr.  Douglas's  account  of 
seedlings  raised  in  recent  years  in  last  week's  Journal  was  very  interest- 
ins:.  I  think,  perhaps,  he  has  been  rather  hard  on  the  older  varieties,  aa 
many  others  besides  those  named  by  him  will,  I  hope,  remain  in  our 
lists  and  collections  and  last  my  time  at  least.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  to  be  remembered,  that  seedlings  do  not  always  retain  their 
character,  and  develope  in  after  years  some  defect  which  was  not  wmi- 
spicuous  in  their  youthful  days. 

With  regard  to  the  seedlings  exhibited  the  other  day  there  can  be  no 
question,  I  imagine,  that  the  variety  named  Bessie  Potts,  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Bolton  of  Warrington,  and  exhibited  in  Mr.  Homer's  stand  of  twelve, 
was  the  "topper  "of  the  Show,  indeed  it  gained  the  premier  prize  aa 
the  best  Auricula  in  the  Show.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  green-edged 
variety,  the  edge  very  bright,  the  eye  bright  and  lively,  the  body  colour 
good  and  not  too  heavy,  and  alt<^ther  a  very  bright  and  pleasing 
flower.  Monarch  (Homer)  was  also  a  very  fine  green -edge,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  preceding,  but  not  so  refined,  with  a  somewhat  duller 
eye.  Mr.  Homer's  Irreproachable  (grey  edge),  a  bold  and  taking 
flower.  There  were  several  selfs  exhibited,  and  I  noticed  what  seemsr 
to  an  old  fashioned  grower  to  be  an  innovation — selfs  with  two  colonia 
or  shaded.  Such  for  instance  is  Laura  (Horner)  .where  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct shades  of  colour,  whether  permanently  so  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  not  like  it,  it  is  bringing  the  self  Auricula  much  too  near  to  the 
white  ground  Alpines.  Mr.  Homer  had  a  very  beautiful  self  in  Con- 
stance, of  a  crimson  maroon  shade,  good  form  and  substance,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  had  a  very  beautiful  maroon  self,  called  Mrs.  James  Tinsley.  Of 
older  varieties  Heroine  (Horner)  still  holds  its  supremacy,  and  whenever 
a  good  plant  of  it  is  exhibited  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  other 
variety  beating  it. 

Such  is  my  estimate  (right  or  wrong  I  must  leave  to  others  to  decide) 
of  the  Exhibition  of  last  week.  ^  must  again  ask  those  who  read 
these  notes  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  brought  up  in  a  very  rigid 
school  of  critics,  that  in  my  day  a  tross  of  ten  or  twelve  pips  was  not 
considered  a  desilaratum,  seven  pips  in  the  opinion  of  the  older  florists 
making  a  perfect  trass,  and  ttiat  coarseness  was  considered  a  fatal 
defect.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  there  is  no  progress,  and  who 
are  for  ever  praising  the  "  good  old  times."  Many  of  the  varieties  which 
used  to  hold  the  foremost  place  have  passed  out  uf  cultivation.  We  had 
I  then  no  George  Lightbody,  Bichard  Headly,  Acme,  Pizarro,  Snuling 
'  Beauty,  &c.,  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  those  we  so  highly 
prize  now  will  give  way  to  better  kinds.  The  younger  men  who  are 
going  in  for  seedling  raising  have,  I  hope,  a  "  good  time  "  before  them, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success. 

It  remains  but  to  say  that  the  South  was  well  supported  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  presided  at  the  luncheon.  Let  us  hope  for 
a  better  season  in  1889,  when  the  labours  of  all  engaged  in  working  the 
Society  may  have  a  more  satisfactory  result. — D.,  Deal. 


CABBAGES  CLUBBING. 


I  DO  not  think  anyone  could  be  more  troubled  with  Cabbages 
clubbing  than  we  were  at  one  time,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  been 
unkno^vn  in  this  garden.  We  have  had  to  pull  up  ninety  out  of  a 
hundred  plants  in  a  row.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  disease.  The 
plants  become  yellow  and  wither  in  the  leaves.  When  drawn  up 
a  little  swelling  is  noticed  on  the  stem  amongst  the  roots,  or  close 
to  them,  and  if  this  is  opened  with  the  thumb  nail,  or  cut  in  two  with 
a  knife,  a  white  maggot  is  found  inside.  It  is  this  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  it  must  be  treated  like  any  other  grab.  Gardens  in 
which  Carrots,  Onions,  and  Parsley  suffer  from  grabs  are  always  liable 
to  foster  Cabbage  clubbing. 

Lime  and  soot  are  our  only  cure  for  clubbing.  At  one  time  our 
Onions,  Carrots,  and  Parsley  were  so  uncertain  that  I  resolved  to  exter 
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minate  tbeir  enemies,  and  to  do  thl«  a  djieniog  of  lime  was  given  to 
the  whole  garden.  Tha  year  afterwards  gome  of  tbe  worst  qnarters 
weie  sprinkled  with  gas  lime  before  being  dns.  Soot  was  applied 
to  the  crops  while  growing,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  known  one 
of  our  Cabbages  to  club,  and  we  grow  some  thousands  onnuallj. — 
J.  MciB,  Margam. 


Etentb  of  the  Week.— Od  Tnasday  next  the  Bojal  Horticultural 
Sodetj'a  Fralt  and  Floral  Committees  will  meet  In  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Bti«et,  when  Orchids,  Narcissi,  and  Aspaiagns  are  an- 
noanced  to  be  the  leading  features.  On  Satnrday,  the  12th  Inst.,  the 
anrnmec  Show  wilt  be  held  at  tbe  CrTstal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Several 
sales  ot  Orchids  are  alio  announced  for  the  present  and  following  . 

Ad   EiHlBiTiOK  ,IH   THE   Teuplb    Qabdenb.— The   Hoyal 

Horticnltoral  Bocletj  will  hold  an  exhibition,  under  tbe  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London  Qtj 
tbe  kind  permission  of  tbe  Treasurer  and  llsat«rs  of  the  Bench)  on 
Hay  ITth  and  18th  next,  and  schedulea  have  jupt  been  issued  giving 
the  following  parttculara.  Twenty-fonr  classes  are  provided  for  groaps 
<d  miscellaneoiis  plants.  Orchids,  Boees,  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Cle- 
matises, Palms,  fine-foliage  plants.  Ferns,  hardy  plants,  Calceo- 
larias, &c.,  a  sum  of  £100  having  been  voted  by  the  Council  to  be 
allotted  by  the  Judges  to  tbe  various  classes  according  to  merit  on  the 
day  of  the  Show.  Exhibitors  must  give  notice  of  their  Intention  to 
exhibit  to  Mr.  A.  ¥.  Barron,  B.H.B.  Garden,  Chiswick,  not  later  than 
Hay  12t&  On  the  morning  of  the  Show  exhibits  will  be  received  up 
to  9  A,U.,  when  the  gate  will  be  dosed,  and  all  staging  most  be  com- 
pleted by  lO.Se  A.M.  The  Exhibition  will  be  closed  at  T  F.u.  Bcbe- 
dnles  and  all  Information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Society's  offices.  111,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

—  QARDEt-'EBS'  Orphan  Fosd. — A  meeting  of  tbe  Committee 
was  held  last  Friday,  Mr.  G-.  Deal  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced  that 
applications  bad  been  received  from  ten  candidates  for  tbe  six  elections 
that  ore  t«  take  place  at  the  first  annual  meeting  on  July  I3th,  in  the 
"Canion  Street  HoteL"  At  the-'dlnner,  which  is  to  be  beld  in  the 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  it  is  hoped  600  gaideners  and 
friends  will  attend,  as  it  is  desired  to  make  the  first  gathering  as  great  a 
snccess  as  possible.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  5  p.u.  by  Sir  Julian 
Goldamid,  Bart,  M.P, 

The  centenary  of  IheLiNNBAN  Sooibtt  occurring  this  year, 

a  special  celebration  will  take  place  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday,  Hay  24th.  Tbe  occasion  will  be  marked  by  two 
particularly  interesting  featores — the  presentation  of  the  Linncan  gold 
medal  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  E.C.S.I.,  formerly  President  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  to  Sir  BIchaid  Owen,  K.C.B., 
BO  long  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  department  of  the  BrItisU 
Hnseum ;  and  the  delivery  of  eult^es  on  Linnnns  by  Frofessor  Fries, 
tbe  present  occnpant  of  tbe  cbair  ot  botany  at  Upsala. 

The  Wbathke,— "B,  B."  writes  from    Scotlantl :—"  April 

(30th)  is  going,  weeping  gently,  presamably  for  hei  cold  and  nn- 
generoQS  behaviour.  She  has  been  unsparing  of  both  smiles  and 
tears,  bnt  her  breath  has  been  that  of  winter  Instead  of  spring.  The 
last  week  was  cold  tbroughoat  tbe  first  half  with  high  east  wind,  and 
the  second  with  equally  cold  westerly  gales.  Frost  occurred  on  the 
nights  of  the  24th  and  Soth,  tbe  ice  being  fully  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  on  ahallow  water  on  tbe  momii^  of  Thorsday  last.  Hedges  and 
trees  begin  to  assume  a  greeniab  tint,  and  pasture  is  improving."  In 
tbe  south  the  weather  has  been  milder  than  tbe  previous  week,  and 
Monday  was  quite  a  summer  day,  with  a   slight   chilliness  in   the 

The  ScoTTiHH  Primula  and  Adrichla  Socibtt  announce 

jtbat  their  second  Show  will  be  held  in  tbe  Calton  Convening  Booms, 


Waterhm  Place,  Edinbni^b,  on  Wednesday,  May  9th,  this  yev.  Show 
and  Alpine  Anriculaa,  Polyanthuses, .  Primroses,  and  Primaltia.haTe 
twenty-one  classes  devoted  to  .them,  the  prizes  ranging  from  20s.  to 
is.  6d.,  but  in"  addition,  Mr.  W.  Straton,  Annfieid,  Broughty  Ferry, 
presents  a  gold  medallion  as  a  special  prize  for  six  self  Rhow  Auriculas, 
Certificates  will  also  be  awarded  for  seedlings  considered  sufficiently 
mei'it^rlons.  Tbe  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Is  Mr.  W.  Straton,  and 
tbe  Assistant  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  Grieve,  PUrig  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 

ACRICCLAB  AT  Bhepfield. — We  are  informed  that  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  prolonged  cold  and  conseqnent  lateness  of  tbe  (ewon^r. 
B.  Simonite's  Auriculas  will  not  be  in  bloom  before  the  second  week  of 
the  present  month. 

' A  BE-iBSDEof  Mr.  W.  Paul's  cheap  popular  book  on  Bosesakp 

BOBE  CCLTPHE  (Kent  &  Ca,  33,  Paternoster  Row)  is  just  to-hand,  and 
comprises  wit'aia  its  ninety -two  pages  much  interesljng  and  useful 
matter  for  amateur  rosarians.  A  chapter  on  new  Bcees  is  included, 
selections  of  Boses  for  particular  purposes,  and  a  list  ot  varieties  reared 
or  introduced  by  English  Hose  growers, 

Mr.   John  CkooK,   gardener  to  Mis.  Sbwrwin,   Fambonni^ 

Grange  Gardens,  Hants,  writes  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  beadUKQ 
PB11IU1.AB  shown  at  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  HortlcuUnral 
Society : — "  Thanks  for  your  notice  of  Frimula  under  fxa%iSKaSAd. 
plants.  Three  of  the  six  plants  shown  were  seedlings,  obtained  by 
prossi:^  P.  ciliatum  with  other  hardy  Primulas.  Mr.  Douglas  thought 
thore<ldlsb  crimson  one  was  a  break  In  colour.  The  object  I  had  in 
view  was  to  obtaina  race  of  hardy  Alpine  Primulas  with  larger  and  more 
highly  coloured  floweis.  Many  of  the  eiistlog  varieties  are  unsatis- 
factory growers  with  small  flowers.  The  seedlings, are  qult«  hardy, 
strong  in  habit,  and  free  flowering." 

As  ESSAY  read  some  time  ^o  before  the  members  of  the 

Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pearson  of 
GhUwell,  entitled  THB  Pblarooniuh  and  Its  CtLTivATioN,  was 
subsequently  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  now  reached  its  second 
edition.  It  comprises  in  eleven  pages  cultural  information  respecting 
Zonal,  Show  and  Ivy-leaf  Pehugoniums,  inolodiDg  details  on  summer 
and  winter  culture,  diseases,  insects,  raisbyt  new  varieties,  potting  soils, 
stimulants,  aspect  for'housea,  ic.     It  is  brief  and  practical.   . 

MB8BB8.  J.   Laino  Si   SONS,  Forest   Hill,  S.E.,  have  at  the 

present  time  a  large  display  of  CA1.ADIUIIB,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
specialties  in  the  well  known  Tuberous  Begonia  nurseries. 

Qasdenino  Appoiktkent, — Mr.  Archibald  Baxter,  for  nearly 

five  and  a  half  years  general  foreman  at  Weutworth  House,  Botherham, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Tiudall  aa  head  gardener  at 
Sprotborengh  Hall,  Torkshire. 

^E  are  requested  to  state  that  offices  have  been  opened  in 

London,  at  Cornwall  Buildings,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C.,  for  the 
AUBTBALIAH  Irbihation  OoloNibs,  which  are  now  being  carried  out 
en  tbe  Kiver  Murray,  under  special  Acts  of  the  Parliaments,  and  legnla* 
tlon  by  the  Govemmenls  of  Victoria  and  South  Aostralla,  by  Messrs. 
Chaffy  Bros.  (Limited)  late  of  Ontario,  Southern  California.  The  work 
is  intended  to  remove  a  cbiefobatacletothedevelopment  of  colonisation 
on  the  Australian  continent— -namely,  tbe  frequently  recurring  and 
disastrou  s  droughts. 

SoHBDtriiES  nrSHOWS. — The  schedules  of  Exhibitions  U>  beheld 

daring  the  present  year  ore  accumulating,  and  the  fallowing  are  to  band 
this  week.  The  Winchester  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  fifth 
Eose  and  Flower  Show  in  the  Guildhall  of  that  city  on  Thanday, 
July  12th,  and  a  Cbrysanthemain  Show  in  the  some  bnildlng  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  November  ISth  and  14th.  The  Wimbledon  BoyiU 
Horticultural  Society  announce  their  summer  Show  to  be  heid  in  the 
grounds  of  Wimbledon  College  on  Wednesday,  July  ith,  and  tiis 
autumn  Show  on  Thursday,  November  15th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Wimbledon.  Tbe  South  Essex  Horticultural  Society  mill  hold  Arfr 
next  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  at  Kootts  Green,  on  Thursday,  June  14th« 
Chrysanthemura  Shows  will  take  place  at  Barnaley  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  November  loth  and  Ifltb,  and  at  Brighton  on  Tuesday  and 
I  Wednesday,  November  13th  and  14th.  We  do  not  remark  any  special 
I  alterations  or  additions  to  these  schedules  for  the  current  year. 
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ACCOBDINO  to  ft  paper  in  the  Board  0/  Tradf  Jnumal  tor 

April,  the  prcKluction  of  attar  of  Roses  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
mportkat  branches  of  natire  Imlastiy  in  Bulgaria.  The  vs11e7  ol 
Kfzanlyk,  kaoivn  as  the  Vale  of  Roses,  is  the  centre  of  thii  pro- 
duction, which  eiteniU  as  far  as  CarloTO,  and  the  Tillages  which  lie 
Bheltered  from  the  north  wind  bj  the  vaat  chain  of  the  Great  Balkans. 
In  1S85,  sod  DO  later  statistics  have  been  published,  the  manufactare  of 
attar  o!  Kosm  in  the  dislriot  indicated  amounted  to  a  value  of  1,100,000 

A  Nbw  Hollt.— We  are  informed  that  at    the   sale   of   the 

Lswson  Nursery  Stock  at  Bangholm,  Edinbnr^,  last  week,  the  new 
Golden  Variegated  Hodgina  Holly,  which  originated  in  the  Bangholm 
Nursery,  Edinburgh,  consiatingof  twenty-four  plants,  was  sold  to  Meisrs. 
Little  k.  Baltantyne,  Carliale,  this  being  the  entire  stock.  AsBoming  the 
Tarlegatlou  is  clear  and  constant,  and  the  pliMt  inherits  the  free  growth 
of  the  type,  this  "  Golden  Hodgins  "  should  be  an  acquisition. 

Mbbsbs.  Oaksbott   and   Millabo  request  oar  opinion  on 

«mples  of  Cinsrabias  that  have  l)een  presented  for  eiaminatlon.  One 
of  the  blooms  exceeds  3  inches  in  diameter,  sad  though  the  others  do 
nat  quite  equal  it  in  sire,  they,  are  good  Tn  form,  subatance,  and 
ccdoration.  We  have  not  yet  received  a  blooai  exceeding  In  size  the 
one  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Owen  that  was  referred  to  on  page  3.>2  last  week, 
and  when  we  do  the  circumstance  shall  be  rMorded. 

A  Bebeshirb  correspondent  appeals  for  Information  as  fol- 

lon-s  ;— "Can  any  of  your  contributors  inform  mo  it  either  of  the 
Lawk  Edoino  CnXTKEB  in  the  market  eivc  really  satisfactory  results  ? 
Some  few  years  sloe*  1  tritd  one  of  them,  but  from  the  impossibility  of 
Tarying  the  depth  of  the  cut  to  suit  the  depth  of  edge  it  turned  out 
B  failure  with  us.  I  should  be  Very  glad  to  team  that  this  dilBcnlty  has 
been  surmounted,  as  we  have  something  like  a  thitd  of  a  mile  of  edging 
to  keep  In  order,  ind  the  labour  of  doinj;  It  with  the  shears  is  a  great 
bx  on  the  gardener." 

Wb  are  iofonned  that  Messrs.  Shirley  HIbberd  and  H.  Herfaet 

have  been  added  to  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Chisivick 
Oardcns. 


A  PROPAGATING  PAN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the   Royal  Horticultural   Bociptv   Messrs. 
Thos  Paecall  k  Sons,  South  Koraood  Potterv  "^  K    exhibited  samples  of 


.  llik.. 


a  new  propngn     j,  i  t  led  that  i^ 

be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  II  Is  yery  simple  as  the  accrmpanjing 
cut  (fig  4B)  indicates,  and  is  likely  to  be  foun  1  useful  by  amateurs  and 
others  who  have  few  conveniences  for  propagating  planU.  The  trough  is 
hollowed  on  the  under  snrface,  so  that  it  fits  evenly  on  hot-water  pipes. 
The  tower  part  is  filled  with  water,  and  upon  two  small  ridges  at  the  side 
a  perforated  tile  reats,  the  soil  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted 
being  placed  on  this.  The  top  ean  be' covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
most  softwooded  plants,  lika  Alterbantheras,  strike  readily.  The 
troughs  are  II  inches  long,  6|  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  ttie  bottom 
Is  made  to  Bt  a  4-iDch  hot-water  pipe. 


GLADIOLI  NOTES. 

With  rtgard  to  "A  Northern  Amateur's"  destructive  criticism  of 

what  yon  were  good  enough  to  publish  at  p.  319  I  do  not  think  a  better 

reply  could  be  found  than  is  famished  by  the  notes  from  Mr.  Uurphy, 

which  precede  thoee  of  your  correspondent.  That  gentleman  "  cannot 
justly  complain  of  disease,  exhaustion,  or  degeneration,"  and  then  follows 
"  one  of  the  great  agencies  which  command  success."  "  Tlie  corms  must 
be  ripened  or  failure  will  result."  When,  may  I  ask,  was  the  culture  of 
the  Gladiolus  at  its  lowest  ?  Wasit  during  the  hot  summers  between  ISR7 
and  1876 !  During  that  period  wc  know  that  the  Gladiolus  \\a%  csiabli-ibtil 
as  a  florists'  (lowet,  and  nolhing  was  then  heaiii  of  any  difflcultv  in  keeping 
it.     But  by  the  time  the  disastrous  seasons  of  IST!),  1S?0,  and  ISSl  had 


M  lessened 

that  "  D.,  Deal,"  mjaeCt,  and  perhaps  otben,  had  simply  to  advise  the 
purchasing  of  stock  every  season.  Last  year  we  entered  on,  let  asbope, 
another  series  of  hot  snmmers,  when  the  difficulty  of  ripening  the  corms 
will  be  overcome.  For  my  own  part,  1  can  only  repeat  that  want  uf 
maturation  and  not  disease  has  been  the  difficulty  1  hare  had  tc  — '""'' 


;o  contend 


reply  to.     Fin. . ,  

few  years  I  have  had  -  my  stock  from  Vtma.  Stuart  k  Mein  of  h 
These  are  imported  directly  from  France,  and  I  cannotsay  I  have  found 
a  diseased  corm  among  any  of  their  parcels.  Curiously  enongh  this 
Scm,  though  growing  sometimes  not   more    than    seventy   corms.  Is 

Kuliarly  succesrful  when  exhibiting.  I  Iwlleve  they  have  beaten  l>oth 
<srs.  Eelway  &.  Bon,  who  grow  twenty  acre«,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Qoarock,  wbo  has  no  difflcnlty  In  staging  150  spikes  at  one  ihow  aftst 
another. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  know  why  tome  oorts  do  not  succeed  here  any 
more  than  I  do  not  know  why  certain  Pansles  and  Carnations  and 
Plootees  do  not.     However,  the  fact  remains. 

Thirdly,  I  certainly  grow  QIadiolas  primarily  as  decorative  plants. 
Some  of  the  varieties  I  ^voar  are  so  beautiful  as  regard*  colouring  that 
1  must  say  I  have  little  sympathy  with  anyone  who  would  neglect  them 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  size  or  shape  of  flower  or  length  of  spike.  The 
m>D  who  measure  the  beauty  of  the  Oladlolos  by  Inches  and  feet  ue 
few. 

Fourthly,  Tonr  corrMpondent  (s  entirely  In  the  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  plant  which  I  referred  to  as  producing  seventy-eight  single 
flowers  did  not  do  so  from  one  single  growth.  Moreover,  It  was  from 
the  half  of  a  cut-np  corm,  its  twin  being  very  little  behind  in  number 
of  blooms.  The  rest  of  your  correspondent's  note  hardly  calls  for  re- 
mark.—B. 

At  last.  April  23rd,  I  have  finished  planting  my  small  stock,  not  above 
500  roots,  and  during  all  my  long  experience  of  the  plant  I  have  never 
been  so  late.  The  very  untavotirable  state  of  the  weather,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  ground,  hinder.d  me  for  some  time,  and  then  a  sharp 
attack  which  laid  me  by  for  a  week  hindered  me,  and  it  was  only  by 
snatching  bit»of  times  that  I  was  enabled  to  get  It  done.  I  cannot  say 
that  1  look  very  hopefully  to  my  bloom  this  year  owing  to  this.  1  do 
not  so  much  mind  the  lateness  of  the  season  as  the  unkin  Jliness  of  the 
ground. 

1  am,  as  your  corespondent  calls  me,  an  "  old  time  "  oorrespondent ; 
bat  perhaps  he  means  that  I  am  so  wedded  to  theories  that  I  cannot 
give  them  up  when  1  see  good  reason  for  so  doing,  if  my  consistency  ia 
delicious  to  him,  his  splendid  begging  of  the  question  is  Iwyond  all 
praise.  When  I  liave  maintained  that  the  Gladiolus  is  subject  to  a  diseaac 
which  is  often  fatal,  and  is  more  so  in  some  seasons  than  in  othets,  I  am 
not  stating  a  mere  theory.  Ybatk  ngo  I  submitted  corms  to  that  most 
distinguished  vegetable  phvsialQ;;'^',  the  Rev.  M.  Berkeley,  and  he 
distinctly  stated  it  was  a  disea><.>  nnuilar  to  that  which  attacked  the 
corms  in  Holland.  Some  vcnr-  la'vr  I  submitted  corms  to  Mr, 
Worthington  Smith,  who  cardfully  examined  them,  and  published  in 
the  Gardener!'  Chronicle  cngi-iivlngs  of  dissections  ha  made  ol  the 
rcots,  and  clearly  established  that  it  was  a  disease,  and  so  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  This  year,  as  I  have  stated,  amongst 
some  corms  that  I  reared  in  a  fraiiia  were  some  so  "evil"  that  I  could 
not  plant  them.  I  sent  two  up  to  an  authority,  and  ihe  verdict  is 
the  same,  had  examples  of  the  Gladiolus  disease.  Happy  arc  those 
growers  wbo  know  nothinn  of  it.  I  have  often  heard  the  same  cry 
from  other  groweta,  Imt  after  a  time  somehow  or  other  they  lose  their 
corms,  altbongh,  as  they  iiave  determined  that  there  Is  no  disease,  some 
other  reason  must  be  found  for  it.  As  1  have  said,  however,  the  prices 
of  Gladioli  ar^  now  so  much  lowered,  and  the  very  best  varieties  can  be 
obtained  at  so  moderate  a  cost,  that  the  tosses  by  disease  or  any  other 
cause  can  be  rea  lily  supplied. 

There  l8,'of  coDTse,  a  greater  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  lale-dower- 
Ing  varieties,  such  as  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Phcebis,  but  when  your 
correspondent  says  anyone  who  knows  the  former  of  these  two  varieties 
"  will  see  the  impossibility  of  growing  It  a  second  year,"  there  Is  a 
complete  bejKing  of  the  question.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
corms  which  I  planted  this  year  were  at  least  four  years  old,  and  each  of 
them  when  harvested  measured  10  Inches  round,  and  were  in  perfectly 
sound  condition.  As  1  have  already  said,  I  think  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  remedy  this  defect  of  ripening  in  the  later  blooming  ^rts  is  to 
leave  them  in  the  ground  longer.  They  may  be  left  there  until  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  unless  it  is  a  very  wet  autumn  no  injury  arises. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  much  danger  of  their  throwing  out  fresh  rxxits, 
a  fear  I  once  had  myself.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  new  corm  Is 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  old  one  it  throws  out  fleshy  roots,  and  the  effect 
of  leaving  them  in  the  ground  will  be  simply  to  make  them  a  little  more 
vigorous,  but  not  to  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  corm  ;  but  after 
all,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  not  to  have  much  to  say  to  these  late  bloom- 
ing varieties.  I  know  none  of  them  that  is  not  equallol  In  colouf 
and  beauty  by  those  which  flower  at  more  seasonable  times,  and  I  can- 
not see  much  use  in  growing  kinds  of  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
you  will  ever  get  a  bloom,  and  therefore  I  think  thai  nttcr  this-year  I 
shnll  not  attempt  to  yroiv  anv  of  those  contained  in  division  4  of  my 
list.  ,  ■         , 
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othera  are  Included  ;  still,  I  went  very  carefollj  through  my  list,  and 
had,  I  think,  fairiaii  rcamnsfor  oininioQ.  Thns,  of  thoM  mentioned  by 
your  oorreipondent  I  consider  Le  Phare  and  Orphte  both  too  small  for 
the  roqulreinenta  of  these  days.  Dictatenr  ia  with  me  one  of  the  very 
lateit ;  indeed,  it  nerer  bloomed  properly  with  me  this  Kaaon,  and  so  I 
determined  not  to  grow  it  again.  AmitW  bad  utterly  failed  with  me  for 
two  ye»«,»nil  ho  I  gave  it  np,  looking  npon  it  as  I  do  Madame 
Desportea,  lieyond  my  power,  in  this  locality  at  least,  of  keeping  tt 
sound.    Engine  Soachet  I  aai  ag-ila  trying,  but  it  haa  m  yet  failed  to 


these  things  should  be  cuefalty  taken  into  acconnt  before  n 

that  there  mnst  be  want  of  skill,  intelligence,  or  can  bectttse  fsiluiM 

take  pUce. — D.,  Deal. 


PAVETTA  NATALENSIS. 

IS  Id  cultivation,  bnt  one,  P.  borbonica,  is 

;  pluits,  tbe  leaves  being 


le  choice  collections  of  st 


Kio.  47.— PAVBTTA  NATALENSIS. 


please  me ;  tbe  same  I  mty  say  of  Phidias.  TerestA  I  might  inclade, 
although  I  hare  never  grown  it  bat  one  year,  Diamant  fi  much  too 
flimsy  to  snit  my  taste.  Panomoia  rarely  opens  with  me  a  saffldent 
nnmber  of  bloonu  to  make  a  good  spike.  Byliie  Is  also  thin,  and  Pene- 
lope poor  in  eolonc. 

It  is  evident  there  are  some  varieties  which  sacceed  better  in  certain 
localities  than  in  others.  Borne  of  those  named  by  your  correspondent 
with  which  he  is  nnsuccesaful  do  well  here,  and  I  remember  a  nrat-rate 
grower  in  Scotland  telling  me  that  be  couUl  do  nothing  with  Meyerbeer, 
with  me  to  easily  grown  that  I  hare  of  ten  thought  of  growing  it  in 
olumps  like  breiiclLle.vensi*,  and  leavine  it  in  tha  ground  to  take  its 
cbauce,  and  yet  the  groirer  could  do  nothing  with  it.     It  is  well  that  all 


beantifnlly  varlegat«d  vlth  graen  and  yellow,  and  having  a  red  midrib. 
Another  less  familiar  phint  is  Pavetta  caSra,  which  has  heads  of  whlt« 
Ixora-like  flowers,  and  near  to  this  comes  P.  natalentls,  which  haa  been 
recently  Introtlnced  from  Natal  by  Mr.  W,  Boll,  Chelsea,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  iUustration  (fig.  *7).  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
in  dense  s?ml-globutar  heads,  and  the  long  styles  which  protrude  con- 
skierably  beyond  the  month  of  the  corollas  give  the  heads  a  very  distinct 
appearance.  The  plant  will  succeed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove,  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  la  a  warm  conservatory,  and  requires  agood  sandy 
peat  as  soil,  or  a  small  admixture  of  light  turfy  loam. 
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jDne  26tb.— Boston. 
„    28th.— Brockham  and  Bjde. 
„     30th.— Eltbam  and  Reiitate. 
Jal7    Srd. — Bagahot,  Canterbuiy,  Diaa,  and  Hereford. 

„        4th. — Crovdon,  Famham,  Hitchin,  and  BIchmond. 

„        Gth. — Bath,  FamiDgham,  and  Norwich, 

„        6th.— SattoQ. 

„        7th. — CrfBtal  Palace  (Nationsl  Bose  Socletj). 

„      10th.— GloQcerter,  luwich  and  Oxford. 

„      lIUv~£aIinK  »tid  Tunbrldge  WellB. 

„      12th. — Birmingham,  Carltou-in-WorkBop,  and  Wincheater. 

„      nth.— New  Brighton. 

„      16th.— Newoaatle-uoder-Lyne. 

„      17th.— Leek  and  Ulverstone, 

„      IBth.— Birkenhead. 

„      19th. — Helensburgh. 

„      20th.— Darlington  (National  Boae  Society). 

„      2  lit — Hancbeater. 

„      24th.— Tibehelf. 

In  the  above  list  the  onlj  eshlbitiona  not  held  by  Che  National  Bose 
Society,  or  by  Societies  in  agitation  with  it,  are  tluiae  at  Birmingham, 
Boston,  Carl ton-in- Worksop,  Manchester,  Newcastle-nnder-Lyne,  and 
Bichmond.  In  the  case  oi  Birmingham  and  Boston,  where  the  shows 
extend  oyer  two  days,  the  dale  of  the  first  day's  eihibition  only  is 
giTen,— £dwabd  Mawley,  Roiehaiik,  Serkhanuled,  HerU. 

B0SH3  FBOM  OUTTniOB. 
That  Boses  from  cuttings  sncceed  ad mlrablT  admits  of  no  doalt 
whatever.  A  goodly  number  of  plants  can  soon  be  raised  by  propagat- 
ing them  at  the  various  times  wh«n  cattings  are  most  easily  obtained. 
One  of  the  periods  when  a  sure  strike  can  be  depended  npon  is  the 
present,  as  after  the  forced  plants  have  flowered  and  the  wood  has 
become  partly  ripened,  two  cattinga  can  be  taken  from  each  well  grown 
shoot  withont  injuring  the  plant,  Bhoots  cut  so  that  two  joints  aie 
above  and  one  joint  below  the  boiI  when  inserted  are  all  that  are 
necessary.  Cut  the  bottom  leaf  off  the  cuttings,  place  about  five  cat- 
ting in  one  Sj-inch  pot-prcasing  the  soil  flrmly,  which  shoald  be  com- 
posed of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sharp  sand,  placing  some  of  the  latter  on  the  surface  to  be  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  to  receive  the  catting  with  a  dibber,  as 
roots  are  more  qaickly  formed  in  saud  than  soil.  If  the  soil  in  the  pots 
Is  watered  previous  to  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings  the  work  can  be 
done  much  more  firmly  and  the  cuttings  atand  a  much  better  chance  of 
striking  than  when  they  are  inserted  in  loose  dry  soil.  In  either  case 
water  should  be  given  to  settle  all  firmly  down.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  in  either  a  hotbed  or  propagating  frame,  where  the 
cutting  can  be  kept  close  with  the  exception  of  the  admission  of  t^e  air 
occasionally  to  evaporate  condensed  mofstuie.  Upon  no  account  should 
the  foliage  be  alloived  to  flag,  therefore  shade  when  necessary,  and 
occasionally  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  water.  Boots  will  quickly  form, 
when  the  plants  muat  be  removed  to  a  warm  house  for  a  time,  giving 
Uiem  a  position  near  to  theglaas  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  during 
the  growth.  Place  them  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  simitar  kind  of 
■oil,  returning  them  to  tbeir  former  quarlera  until  eetablished,  when  the 
plants  sbould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  cither  placed  out  into  their 
permanent  positious  or  be  kept  in  poU  tor  the  remainder  of  the  seaann. 
If  the  latter  intention  ia  to  be  adopted  a  shift  into  pola  4^  inches 
diameter  will  be  an  advantage,  using  soil  with  more  loam  and  some 
partly  decayed  maunro,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  for  the  renuunder  of 
the  year.- 6. 

CLXIIBIBQ  EOSEa 
"  That  variety  Is  a  point  of  primary  Importance  In  garden  scenery 
will  hardly  be  diB[>ut«d,  and  In  the  Climbing  Bose  we  have  a  distinct 
and  Interarting  object.  What  can  be  more  picturesque  than  an  Ayrshire 
or  Evergreen  Bose,  scrambling  up  the  stem  of  some  old  tree,  which  is 
probably  bare  of  branches  on  the  lower  10  feet  or  12  feet  of  the  trunk, 
althoagn  its  lofty  head  Is  a  fine  feature  on  the  outskirts  of  alannoi 
ahiubbcry!  Deftly  and  rapidly  these  Roses  wind  around  the  riireed 
trunk,  pushing  upwards  till  they  reach  the  branches  above,  amone  which 
they  entwine  themselves,  the  clusters  of  (lowers  drooping  gracefnlly, 
liitenQlngltng  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  moileratlng  the  glare  of  the 
skyey  openings. 

"Yon  old  walloroak  pali;ig,soIidas  a  fence,  is  not  altogether  sightly ; 
the  imoada  of  time  have  set  a  mark  upon  the  surface  ;  in  the  wall  a  soft 
brick  is  crumbling  in  decay,  on  the  fence  are  thick  patches  of  moasca 
and  lichens.  We  would  not  in  many  cases  entirely  hide  these  fences, 
but  there  ia  too  much  of  them  exposed  to  view.  We  would  Imak  the 
conUnuouB  blanV  lines  and  spaces,  and  what  more  Suitable  for  the 
pnrpose  than  Climbing  Boses? 

"Again,  the  arches  at  the  crossing  of  walks  may  be  appropriately 
clothed  vrith  these  facile  plants,  and  they  are  equally  well  adapted  for 
trailing  over  arcades,  arbours,  and  rustic  temples. 


"For  the  abOTe  purposw  the  Ayrshire,  ETergreen,  and  Unltiflor*  . 
Boses  are  the  bert.  They  grow  vigorously  when  well  fed,  often  makiiiK 
shoots  10  fsct  or  12  feet  long  in  one  seaaoQ. .  TfaW  aie  very  hardy,  and 
ivhen  fairly  eatablisheil  flower  most  abundantly.  For  low  fences  the 
Hybrid  Cbina,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  and  the  strongest-growing  Hybrid 
ferpetnals  may  be  nsed  ;  and  if  a  wall  with  asouth,  east,  or  west  aspect 
ia  bare  and  nnsightly,  whether  high  or  l)w,  aome  few  of  the  Noisette 
and  Tea-accnled  are  the  best  kinds  that  can  be  planted  against  it. 

"  When  plonting  against  fences,  whether  walls  or  palings,  it  Is  well 
to  nail  the  principal  shoots  to  the  fence  immediately  after  pruning. 
Where  Eubjeot  to  strong  winds,  and  IE  the  growth  has  been  very  vigorona 
during  summer,  it  may  be  well  to  stick  in  a  nail  here  and  there  dariDg 
and  after  the  season  of  flowering.  For  this  purpose  nails  and  shreda 
should  always  He  ready  at  hand.  The  Banksian  Rose,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  Climbing  Boses,  requires  special 
treatment.  It  Is  common  to  hoar  it  said,  'This  Eose  grows  freely 
enough,  hot  seldom  flowers  well.'  Now,  this  is  usually  due  to  the 
system  of  pruning.  Very  little  pruning  ia  necessary  here.  The  gross 
shoots,  if  any,  ahoald  be  pinched  or  stopped  in  the  growing  season,  and 
the  thin,  weak,  wiry  shoots  should  he  removed  early  in  the  spring.  The 
aim  should  be  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  goodly  number  of  moderate- 
sized  well-ripened  shoots,  and  these  should  be  proned  sparingly,  for  it  ia 
such,  and  BQch  only,  which  prodnee  flowers."— WILLIAM  PAUL  O" 
RoK*  and  ItvM  CvUttre). 


EOTAL  HORTICULTITRAL  BOCIETT. 
Apbil  2  Its. 
SoiEsriFTC  Committed— Present :  Dr. M.  T.Maalers,iiithe chair; 
Messrs.  Michael,  O'Brien,  Pascoe,  Burbidge,  Dr.  Scott,  Professor  Chorcb, 
and  Rev.  0.  HensloW  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Daffodil,  Fringed. — Mr.  Burbidge  gave  the  following  further  par- 
ticalars  aboat  the  remarkable  form  described  at  the  last  meeting.  He 
said  that  there  existed  but  a  single  clump  in  the  lawn  of  Bev.  Hr- 
Gabbett,  Croom  Rectory,  by  Limerick.  The  flowers  had  come  true  for 
several  years.  It  was  associated  with  N.  spurius  and  N.  Telemooias 
(plenus),  the  former  seeding  itself.  It  appears  to  be  a  sport  from 
N,  spurius,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  actual  origin. 

Hyaeintkt,  Sdf- MstUatUnt  n/— flpeclmens  of  this  not  nnoommon 
phenomenon  were  sent  from  Colonel  Urquhart,  of  Rceebay,  Bronghty 
Ferry,  for  information  as  to  the  cause.  Tbe  spikes  have  the  appearance 
of  being  pinched  off  when  first  emerging  from  the  bnlb.  The  canae  i* 
apparently  twofold  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  bud-scales  at  the  top  are  too 
rigid,  while  on  the  other  the  spike  was  well  nourished,  the  result  being 
that  the  insufficient  expansion  of  the  scales  checked  the  development  of 
the  spike  at  the  place  where  it  becomes  decapitated.  The  probable 
explanation  was  the  exceedingly  fine  season  of  18H7,  the  "ripening  oS" 
bringing  about  the  rigidity  of  the  bulb  scales,  at  the  aame  time  favour- 
ing the  formation  of  the  spike  within.  Mr.  Burbidge  observed  that  it  la 
*  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  gash  their  bul^  with  three  slita  at 
the  top,  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  spike,  and  to  prerent  sucli 
constrictions. 

Haztl  Oatkliu,  Proli/ei-mu.—On  a  further  examination  of  tbe  Hacel 
brought  to  the  last  meeting  by  Dr.  Masters  from  Mr.  Syme,  Hr.  Hensluw 
observed  that,  boddes  betuing  female  catkins  at  the  base  uf  the  msler 
the  latter  were  proliferous,  the  basal  branches  being  covered  with 
staminate  flowers  resembling  the  so-called  "  Egyptian  Wheat,"  a  variety 
of  Rivett's,  on  which  several  of  tbe  spikelets  grow  out  into  ears  ;  so  that 
Ave  or  more  may  proceed  fixnn  one  stalk.  These  two  peculiarities — 
the  proliferous  state  of  the  male  catkins  and  tbe  presence  of  feroale 
ones — corroborated  the  oonolnslon  anlved  at  by  Mr.  Meehan  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  observed  in  variona  declinous  tree",  that  the  female  flowers 
were  always  associated  with  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  vigour ;  or 
conversely,  that  an  Increased  vigour  produced  female  flowers,  when 
normally  nothing  but  male  would  have  appeared. 

Euralyptui,  Hardinett  pf. — Dr.  Masters  received  a  eommaDicatlon 
from  M;  Naudln,  in  which  be  speaks  of  the  hardiness  of  E.  umigera  at 
Brest  and  el»ewhere,  where  it  is  subject  to  occasional  severe  frosts.  He 
says  that  E.  coccifera  will  comiiarc  favourably  with  it,  as  also  E.  rtmi- 
nalls  (falsely  called  E.  amygdalina)  which  Is  nearlv  as  hardy.  Tbe  last 
severe  winter  has  shown  the  different  d^tees  of  hardiness  among  the 
Tsrions  species  of  Eucalyptus.  He  says  that  a  considerable  number, 
even  of  very  young  trees,  were  absolutely  insensible  to  the  fpost,  while 
others,  much  larger  and  older,  have  luid  their  fo!i^  scant  or  less 
damaged.  Even  E.  globnlus,  usually  so  hardv,  has  had  some  of  its 
leaves  frozen,  principally  through  the  melting  of  the  snow  by  the  snn'a 
heat.  Mr.  Burbidge  remarked  on  the  general  presence  of  bloom  or  wax 
on  the  yonng  leaves,  and  its  absence  on  the  older— probably  a  provision 
against  too  great  ttanapiration  In  the  yonng  state.  Mr.  Henslow  offered 
a  similar  Interpretation  of  tbe  acimitar-Iorm  of  the  older  leaves  to  that 
of  the  obliquity  of  Pears  and  Fir  cones.  When  the  stalk  stands  at  at* 
angle  with  the  vertical,  the  weight  of  the  leaf  acting  vertically  down- 
wards, the  tension  being  along  the  stalk,  the  leaf  consequently  grows 
much  more  on  tbe  outer  aide  to  meet  the  strain  of  the  resultuitof  theaa 
two  forces — the  vertical  position,  as  of  that  of  the  stipules  of  Acacia, 
being  probably  adaptations  to  avoid  too  great  radiation  in  the  dry 
climate  of  Aostralis. 

PlanU  Exhibited. — Anemone  Faiminil,  from  South  Africa,  a  large 
plant,  with  lobed  orbicular  hairy  leaves  and  large  greenish-while  flowers. 
Betaria  glauca,  from  Colombia,  and  called  the  Andean  Bhododendron  ; 
the  flowers  are   pink,  nearly  regular,  with  seven  petals  and  f~ 
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....  It  !■  the  lepreaeatative  in  the  eoathern  al  the  Bhododandroa 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  These  two  were  received  Irom  Ke<r,  and 
botanicAl  certificates  nDanimoasl;  awKrded  to  them. 
t^iPlaKU  Sent  for  yame.  —  Epidendnim  tridaetylatn,  with  sniBll 
greenish  fiowen,  o(  no  beauty ;  I'leurotballis  iostgnis,  with  slender  pile 
grey  lobes  to  the  perianth  ;  I'inguicala  grandiflora,  and  the  pink  vailetj 
from  the  Alps  of  Daaphin^,  above  Orenoblc ;  Nfmphraa  tniierosB  var. 
Aavescens.  A  proteat  was  made  against  the  name  "  Uarliacea,"  f  ar- 
niilied  irith  the  specioeii,  a^  tending  to  estaUish  a  conAuion  with  the 
ana  name  as  given  above. 


OHBTSAKIQEUUH  BH0W8. 

We  haxe  received  notices  of  the  following  fixtares  for  the  Shows  of 
1888:— 

National  ChrTssnthemnm  Sodety,  Uetropolitan  Shows,  September 
13th  and  13th ;  NoTember  7th  and  8th  ;  and  January  9Ch  and  10th,  1889. 
Provincial  Show  «  Sheffield,  November  leth  and  17th. 

Eingstou-oa-Thaines,  November  6th  and  7th. 

Portsmouth,  NoTomlJer  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

Teddington;  November  8th  and  9th. 

Crystal  Palace,  Novembei  9th  and  lOth. 

Ascot,  November  13th. 

Southend,  November  13th. 

Devizes,  November  13th. 

Brighton,  November  I3th  and  14th. 

Cardiff,  November  13th  and  Hth. 

Putney,  Norember  13th  and  14lh. 

Winchester,  November  13th  and  lith. 

Barton-in-Humber,  November  11th. 

Bonroemouth,  Novemlier  14th. 

York,  Novemtrar  Uth,  IStfa  and  ISth. 

Uarket  Harbocongh,  November  14th  and  ISth. 

Brixton,  Novembn  loth. 

Beading,  November  15th. 

Vombroke,  November  luCb. 

Lindfield.(Suasoi),  November  ISth  and  16tb. 

Sheffield  and  West  BlUlnc,  November  ISth  and  ITtb. 

Liverpool,  November  20th  and  31st. 
.   Bngb^,  November  2Ist  and  23ad. 
-     B^mintcham,  November  Slst  and  22nd. 

Hull,  November  2Snd  and  23rd. 

Ponb^roct.  November  23nl. 

Bolt«D,  November  23rd  and  24th. 

CHETSANTHBMUMS  IN  APBIL. 
Thb  very  interesting  letter  on  this  snlijeDt  from  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
Hon.  Sec  N.C.6.,  detailing  the  suacesa  achieved  by  Hr.  Kipling  in  pro- 
dncing  Chrysanthemum  Sower  the  whole  year  round,  will  I  hope  bring 
ont  for  the  benefit  of  Journal  readers  the  experience  of  other  growers 
who  may  have  experimented  in  a  like  direction.  I  therefore  give  an  in- 
stance from  my  own  practice  in  support  of  the  possibility  of  auch  being 
done.  In  July,  1886,  I  planted  out  on  some  good  rich  land  in  oar 
kitchen  warden  a  number  of  late  struck  plants  ol  Madame  C.  Desgrange 
Wid  Jja  Viergo.  These  grew  rapidly  and  Iniuriantly,  producing  very 
targe  and  fine  foliage,  with  plenty  o{  Qoner  buds,  but  as  we  had  a  wet 
and  cold  autumn  they  all  failed  to  open.  I,  however,  had  the  plants 
{lotted,  and  they  were  kept  in  frames  and  cold  houses  through  the 
winter.  They  retained  their  foliage  very  well,  and  in  March,  1887,  the 
fiowei  bnda,  formed  the  previous  October,  and  which  had  been  dormant 
through  the  winter,  commenced  to  expand,  and  in  most  cases  developed 
lai^  and  Qne  blooms.  I  exhibited  good  flowers  cut  from  them  at  our 
Sheffield  Society's  rueeting  iu  May,  1887,  and  they  continued  producing 
usef Ql  flowers  until  July. 

JAPAHBSH  REFLESBD  OHItrSANTHBMUMS. 
I  WAH  very  much  interested  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Orchard  under 
the  above  htaiding  in  last  week's  Journal.  I  think  the  reasons  therein 
given,  why  the  introduction  of  sub-sectionB  in  the  large  Japanese  class, 
are  very  good  and  pointed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  new  varieties  now  being  annually  introduced,  and  the 
*nilety  of  exhibitors  to  grow  only  auch  varieties  as  will  produce  large 
flowers,  a  great  number  of  beautiful  but  smaller  varieties  would  soon  be 
lost  to  cnltivaiiou,  unless  some  auch  plan  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Orchard 
tie  adapted.  I  hope  hia  suggestbns  will  meet  with  eeneral  approval 
Jiom  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and  the  N.C.S,  Catalogue  Committee  la 
particular.— W.  K.  W. 

It  Is  said  on  p^e  313,  "  The  varieties  named  as  Japanese  reflexed 
toe  only  excluded  from  tbe  true  reflexed  class."  I  do  not  remember 
(with  one  exception,  Amy  Fntze)  the  aorta  named  being  staged  in  the 
true  reSexad  class.     My  impression  is  that  a  class  should  be  made  for 


Japanese  reflexed  varieties  with  a  view  to  preserve  those  that  stood  a, 
very  great  chance  of  being  elbowed  out  of  exietence  altogether  by  the 
increasing  rage  for  size  in  the  blooms  as  now  staged  in  the  Japanese 
classes,  and  that  the  varieties  named  as  Japanese  reflexed  should  not  be 
shown  in  any  other  class  bat  the  one  provided  for  them.  I  think  the 
duties  of  judges  will  be  increased  by  the  present  arrangement.  If 
blooms  of  Triomphe  du  Nord  are  placed  with  Val  d'Andorre,  the  former 
being  probably  G  inches  in  diameter,  of  proportionate  depth  for  tbe 
variety,  while  the  Utter  will  most  likely  be  8  inches  across,  both  good 
blooms  of  their  respective  variety,  bat  the  emaller  sort  cannot  be  counted 
as  valuable  In  a  stand  as  the  larger.— A  YoKKaHiBEUAK. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

TDBSIFB. 

.._l«d  to 

the  seed  should  be  si  ,  ,  . 

fruit  quarter  where  the  bushes  or  trees  do  not  yet  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ground,  is  suitable  for  suocesaional  sowinffs.  In  very  hot 
dry  weather  we  find  a  wide  north  border  is  a  Bttll  better  poaition 
for  Turnips,  theee  doing  well  with  UB  even  in  such  a  hot  and  dry 
summer  as  we  passed  through  last  year.  They  grow  quickly,  and 
are  of  better  form  and  clearer  skinned  when  sown  on  fairly  rich 
yet  firm  gronnd.  We  alternate  them  with  Leeks  on  two  ewt 
borders,  and  as  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  B  applied  to  tbe  gronnd 
the  season  it  is  cropped  with  Leeks  none  is  required  for  Tnniip«. 
Early  Milan  is  of  extm  quick  growth,  being  sometimes  available  in 
six  weeks  from  tbe  time  of  sowing,  and  as  this  useful  variety 
forms  but  little  top  the  rows  may  be  15  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  finally  tiiinned  to  about  8  inches  apart  in  the  row.  To 
snooeed  that  I  can  recommend  Snowball,  this  perhaps  being  the 
beat  for  the  summer  shows.  Teitch's  Red  Globe  is  suitable  for  the 
later  crops,  but  though  a  really  good  Turnip  I  should  always  prefer 
to  stage  a  good  dish  of  the  White  Snowball.  These  two  varieties 
ought  to  be  sown  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  a  space  of  9  inches 
from  plant  to  plwit  be  allowed.  Seeing  that  Tnmips  are  not 
improved  in  either  qoalitj^  or  appearance  if  left  on  the  groimd  long 
before  Uiey  are  shown,  it  is  advisable  to  make  more  than  one 
sowing  in  order  to  be  certain  of  having  fresh  clean  roots  for  B,i»y 
particular  occasion.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  eight  or  nine 
weeks  bafore  the  Tnmips  are  wanted,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
tie  desirable  rapid  growth  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  the  drilla 
with  the  seed  either  a  little  guano,  soot,  or  some  kind  of  artificial 
manure.  Plenty  of  soot  and  lime  dusted  over  tbe  planta  and 
between  the  rows  will  act  as  a  fertiliser,  and  also  a  preventive  o£ 
flea,  ^ugB,  and  other  enemies.  The  flat  hoe  should  also  be  fredy 
used  between  the  rows,  and  the  thinning  should  be  done  before  the 
plants  overgrow  each  other.  All  this  tends  to  encourage  rapid 
growth,  and  good  space  being  allowed  the  development  will  be 
equally  as  satisfactory.  The  handsomest  roola"  are  usually  thoaa 
that  form  the  emallest  tops. 

RTJNNBB  BBANS. 

Sluch  that  baa  been  advanced  as  to  the  preparation  'of  the 
ground  for  Peas  is  also  applicable  in  the  case  of  Runner  Beans. 
Dryness  at  the  roots,  overcropping,  and  crowding  in  the  rows  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  feilure,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
if  pods  fit  for  exhibition  are  deeired.  A  rather  cool  position  should 
be  assigned  them  ;  the  rows  ought  to  be  a  good  distance  apart,  or 
not  leas  than  6  feet,  and  between  these  may  be  ^wn  two  or  three 
rows  of  either  Potatoes  or  CaUnges,  thesa  eoming  oS  the  RTOond 
before  the  Beans  are  far  advanced.  I  prefer  to  sow  thinly  in  a 
single  drill  drawn  about  2  inches  deep,  eventually  thinning  the 
plants  to  12  inches  apart.  One  strong  stake  about  8  feet  htgb  op 
less  to  be  placed  to  each  plant ;  these,  to  prevent  destruction  by 
winds,  being  laced  together  near  the  top  with  a  single  and  con- 
tinuous line  of  stakes  securely  fastened  with  tar  twine,  the  planta 
to  be  duly  secured  to  the  stakes  and  stopped  when  the  top  of  the 
stakes  is  reached  ;  then  if  kept  well  aupplied  with  moisture  at  the 
roots,  liquid  manure  also  being  occasionally  given,  plenty  of  pods 
will  set  in  the  hottest  weather,  these  to  be  freely  thinned,  and 
only  the  best  shaped  of  them  reserved.  It  is  advisable  to  make  two 
sowings— the  first  early  in  Mar,  and  the  other  one  month  later,  thiB 
being  more  often  necessary  when  the  pods  are  needed  in  August. 
If  one  row  oiJy  is  depended  upon  for  giving  a  long  ancoassion  of 
straight  brittle  pods,  m  addition  to  stopping  and  liberal  treatment 
at  the  roots,  all  the  earliest  pods  ought  to  be  kept  closely  gathered, 
and  on  no  account  should  any  be  left  to  perfect  seed.  A  fortnight 
may  sometimes  be  gained  by  raising  the  plants  in  jKits  or  boxea 
under  glass,  tranrferring  them  to  the  trenches  late  m  May,  and 
protecting  them  from  spring  froeta.  This  is  also  the  stwest  way  ol 
germina^ig  the  seed  and  saving  the  plants  of  any  extra  choica 
variety.  All  should  be  freely  mulched  with  strawy  manure,  or 
some  substitute,  early  in  the  summer. 

At  one  time  Carter's  Champion  was  the  most  popular  for  exhi- 
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Ih^o  parpoBei,  but  this  is  now  perhaps  sapersedad  by  Laxton's  Girt- 
ford  Giant  and  The  Czar,  the  Utter  beiDR  white-seedad  ;  Veitch'a 
Mammoth  Scarlet  aad  Cuter's  Jubilee,  all  of  which  can  be  made 
produce  very  fine  pods.  Ne  Plua  Ultra,  however,  surpaues  all  of 
them,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  true  to  name  will  delight  tbe 
grower,  U  it  prodacos  long,  broad,  and  Btraigbt  p^da,  beautifollv 
green  in  colour,  or  such  aa  judges  are  bound  to  take  note  of. 
— Exhibitor. 


KITCHEN  OABDEIT. 
Main  Cbop  Caebotb.— Theee  should  now  be  «own.  Thej  arc  an 
Important  crop,  as  tbey  keep  up  the  suppl;  of  roots  all  tbe  winter 
and  until  the  ^oung  Cmrots  come  again.  We  have  still  many  of  our 
main  crop  Carrota  of  1887  in  store,  and  when  thej  are  grown  and  stored 
to  hut  until  uow  or  later  the?  give  niiic:h  latinbction  in  tbe  kitchen. 
All  who  have  professional  cooks  to  supply  would  do  well  to  note  this. 
Tbe  Intermediate  Is  the  beet  variety  for  the  main  crop.  The  long  ones 
do  not  suit  the  majority  of  soils,  but  tbe  intermediate  is  shorter,  very 
thick,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Any  soil  a  foot  in  depth  will  grow  It 
well.  We  never  fail  to  take  the  precaution  to  fork  a  little  lime  or 
plenty  of  soot  luto  our  sail  before  sawing  Carrot  seed.    This  invariably 

rreveuEs  tbe  roots  being  injiired  by  grubs.  Tbe  rows  should  be  from 
3  inches  to  IS  inches  apart,  and  the  drills  2  inches  deep.  Bow  good 
seed  tbinly,  :read  over  the  drills,  then  r^kc  the  snrface,  and  Anally 
give  the  whole  a  firm  rolling. 

ElDHZT  Beanb  iir  THE  Open. — We  regard  Kidney  Beans  as  the 
moat  tender  of  all  vegetables.  If  the  seed  is  sown  too  early  it  will 
perish  without  germinating.  It  It  germinates  and  the  young  plants  are 
caught  by  the  slightest  frost  tbe  leaves  will  be  blackened,  anil  the  plants, 
if  not  killed,  severely  injured.  It  is  tbis  that  makea  ua  delay  sowing 
Sidney  Beau  seed  until  the  last  veek  in  April.  It  is,  however,  safe  to 
sow  now,  and  a  few  rowsof  Dwarfs  and  one  row  of  RunneTV  may  be  put 
in  as  a  first  crop.  The  Dwarfs,  especially  Cooling's  ^e  Plus  Ultra,  fruit 
some  weeks  earlier  than  the  Baanen,  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
Kidney  Beans  as  early  as  possible  a  few  Dwarfs  should  always  be  sown. 
They  must  have  the  most  sheltered  and  sunny  position  in  tbe  garden. 
Along  tbe  bottom  of  a  south  wall  is  a  good  place  for  tbe  first  row.  A 
south  border  Is  also  well  adapted  for  tbem.  Tbe  soil  must  be  rather 
rich  and  not  too  heavy.  Sow  the  seed  S  inches  decji  and  not  too  close. 
Where  the  Dwarfs  are  grown  there  will  be  no  particular  hnrry  In  getting 
the  Bnnners  into  froit.  They  may  therefore  be  sown  In  any  ordinary 
quarter  of  the  ganlen.  Hake  a  trench  about  15  inches  deep,  place  some 
good  mannre  at  tbe  bottom,  fork  it  well  into  the  soil,  sow  the  seed  on 
this,  and  cover  with  3  inches  of  soil.  The  young  plants  will  have  a 
little  shelter  at  first  in  the  trench,  and  as  the  hot  dry  weather  comes  on 
tbey  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  if  so^n  on  the  level.  Laitoo's  While 
Ciar  Is  one  of  the  best  Runner  Beans. 

Bbbtboot. — The  whole  may  be  sown  at  once.  The  Tumlp-rooted 
variety  gains  a  suitable  size  sooner  than  tbe  lon^  varieties,  and  a  few 
short  rows  of  this  may  be  sown  for  early  nsc.  Dell's  Crimson  is  tbe 
best  of  the  loug-rooCed  varieties.  It  does  not  grow  too  large,  and  the 
tops  are  very  compact.  We  have  often  grown  quantities  of  culinary 
tootaof  this  variety  in  the  flower  bc<1s,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
nowing  Beet  in  any  garden.  The  Tornip-tooted  may  be  grown  in 
ue  shallowest  soils.  The  others  will  do  in  soil  that  snit^  Carrots, 
Parauips,  or  any  penetrating  roots.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  15  inches 
apart,  and  see  that  mice  do  not  destroy  the  seed. 

TouATOES. — These  are galoingfavour  annually  ;  amateurs  are  taking 
to  them,  and  find  Ihem  interesting  to  grow  and  highly  agreeable  on  the 
table.  They  cannot  be  grown  in  too  many  ganlcns.  Plants  Intended 
tor  placing  in  the  open  air  in  May  or  June  should  not  be  kept  too  long 
in  a  hothcnse,  but  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  and  Induce  them  to  make 
a  sturdy  growth.  These  will  go  on  without  receiving  a  check,  and  they 
will  fruit  early.  Some  may  think  that  it  they  can  only  obtain  large 
plants  they  wilt  be  sure  to  have  early  fmiU,  but  mere  size  does  not  mean 
fruitfulness.  We  have  had  plants  bearing  fruit  6  inches  from  the  ground 
that  were  more  prolific  than  others  i  feet  high.  The  secret  of  success  is 
transferring  them  to  the  open  without  giving  the  slightest  check.  Early 
Tomato  plants  under  glass  are  now  fruiting  freely.  Webb's  Sensation 
is  large  and  fine.  There  is  nothing  equals  the  single  stem  system  for 
early  fruit  and  plenty  of  it,  indeed  it  Is  a  good  plan  at  all  times,  and 
the  side  shoots  should  be  constantly  removed.  Do  not  allow  many  of 
tbem  to  form  and  then  cnt  them  alf  off  together.    This  would  ruin  any 

Elant,  but  if  removed  as  they  form,  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  will 
e  thrown  into  the  main  stem.  Plants  that  have  been  recently  placed 
ont  in  pits  for  summer  fruiting  should  be  conflnetl  to  one  stem  from 
tbe  first.  Avoid  supplying  much  water  until  they  are  well  rooted,  then 
give  plenty,  but  do  not  use  liquid  manure  until  the  frnit  is  abundant. 
Early  plants  In  full  crop  may  receive  it  throe  times  weekly  with 
advantage. 


EiDQB  CncnuBBBS  AN-D  Vboetablb  Mabkows.— Where  seeds  of 
these  were  sown  together  in  a  S-inch  pot  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pot 
when  6  inches  or  8  inches  high.  Break  the  ball  carefully,  rad  remove 
each  plant  with  as  many  rooU  as  can  be  secured,  then  place  them  smgij 
in  a  .1-lncb  poL  Grow  them  In  a  little  heat  and  keep  tbem  close  unui 
they  are  advancing  freely,  when  they  may  have  more  air  and  oe 
gradually  hardened  to  plant  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  "  '" 
plants  are  large  enough  now  to  place  out  make  np  a  little  bolbed.  place 
a  mound  of  soil  on  the  top  of  it,  plant  in  this,  and  cover  with  a  Hftiw- 
glass  or  some  other  protector.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  In  monndi  or 
this  kind,  eepeciallj  in  cases  where  there  are  no  meant  of  reanng  young 
plants  under  glass. 

yaUlT  FOECIBG. 
VINB8.— Kirfy  //DK»r'».— Forcing  has  bad  to  be  carried  out  almoat 
exclusively  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  it  being  equally  as  neceaaary 
to  maintain  the  day  as  the  night  temperature.  Bed  spider  has  not 
Increased  this  season  as  it  does  in  bright  and  dry  weather,  for  then  the 
atmospheric  moisture  and  water  at  the  roots  are  not  proportionate  to  tne 
demands  of  evaporation,  but  lately,  owing  to  the  dull  weather,  e™P°?; 
tion  has  not  been  oonsiderablc.  Where  red  spider  has  obtained  ahoia 
prompt  measures  for  its  destruction  must  be  adopted.  Some  reeort  to 
the  syringe,  hot  this  Is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  after  the  Grapes  are 
advanced  in  colouring  the  bloom  on  tbe  berries  is  liable  to  be  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  water.  Sponging  the  leaves,  though  a  good  means 
of  preventing  the  spreatl  of  the  pest,  and  if  taken  in  time  effectu^.  yet 
is  in  moat  cases  resorted  to  so  late  as  to  render  it  but  a  partial  remedy  by 
a  tedioua  operation.  The  judicious  application  of  sulphur  to  l*'^."?*-"^™ 
pipes  is  the  most  effectual  preventive.  Flowers  of  sulphur  boo"™ '*5'^ 
with  skim  milk,  aiid  when  the  pipesare  heated  to  between  180°  and  »Kr 
apply  the  sulphur  with  a  brush  and  maintain  the  pijrfs  at  the  "■fl*'^ 
turo  named  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  lall 
to  the  ordinary  degree.  A  calm  evening  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
following  evening  repeat  tbe  process.  Take  care  not  to  overheat  tne 
pipes,  nor  to  give  an  overdose,  or  the  skins  of  such  varieties  as  Frontignana 
and  MuscaU  will  be  seriously  affected,  especially  those  hat  partially 
ripened.  Where  fermenting  material  on  ooUide  borders  has  become 
cold  and  heavy  a  portion  should  now  be  removed,  but  leave  sufficient  to 
avoid  giving  a  sudden  cheek.  Eorly  Grapes  that  are  npe  will  only 
require  enough  fire  heat  tT  maintain  a  circulation  of  dry  air,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  fall  to  60°  at  night. 

Second  Early  /Tuiucs.— Vines  that  were  started  with  the  new  year 
are  now  commencing  to  colour.  The  inside  holders  must  have  due  sup- 
plies of  water  or  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state,  tbe  quantity  being  socb 
as  to  thoroughly  mo;Bten  tbe  border  to  its  depth,  and  give  a  moleh  of 
short  material,  but  no  great  means  should  as  yet  be  employed  to  Pf™°f« 
a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  Grapes  swell  consujcrably  In 
ripening.  A  good  moisture  must  therefore  bo  maintained  in  the  early 
stages  of  colouring,  sprinkling  the  house  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  at  closing  time  provide  a  little  ventilation  constantly  to  Induce  a 
change  of  air  and  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  A 
warm  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  circulation  of  air  is  essen- 
tial to  ensuring  thoroughly  swelled  heiries.  MainUin  the  temperature  at 
70"  to  75°  by  day  from  artificial  means,  and  80°  to  S5°  through  the  day 
from  sun  heat,  advancing  in  the  early  afternoon  to  90°  or  9o  ,  »il™| 
with  the  declining  sun  or  light  to  a  night  temperature  of  60  to6a  ,  6 
more  both  day  and  night  being  necewary  for  Unseats.  As  the  fruit  ad- 
vances in  colouring  the  moisture  should  be  gradually  reduced  and  the 
ventiUtion  increased,  but  there  must  not  be  any  diminution  of  the 
temperature  until  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Grapes  that  are 
liable  to  crack.snchas  Madresfleld  Court,  may,  when  ripening  commence, 
have  the  needful  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  then  have  the 
inside  bolder  mulched  with  4  to  6  inches  thickness  of  dry  material, 
which,  with  early  ventilation,  bisnres  this  remarkably  fine  Grape  arrivinB 

Skceetion  /Totue*.— The  remarks  as  to  thinning,  disbudding, 
stopping,  and  tying  given  in  former  calendars  s-till  apply  ;  especially 
let  all  superfluous  bunches  be  removed  so  soon  as  the  nnmber  to  be  left 
on  a  Vine  is  decided.  Examine  the  borders  ot  all  succession  hooaes  at 
least  onoe  a  week,  and  when  dry  supply  water  freely.  Inside  borders 
will  take  almost  any  quantity  of  water  after  the  Vines  are  in  full 
foliage,  and  with  a  full  crop  of  Grapes  liquid  mannre  should  be  applied 
at  every  alternate  watering.    Outside  borders  will  not  as  yet  require 

Late  Himiri. — lite  Vines  making  rapid  progi'css  mnst  be  tied  out 
and  stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  cover  the 
trellis  with  foliage.  The  weather  has  not  been  without  ita  effect  upon 
the  foliage  of  the  Vines,  for  the  leaves  are  somewhat  pale  in  colour  and 
thin  in  teiture,  greatly  needing  sun  to  give  them  a  hi^ltby  green  colour 
and  air  to  improve  their  tciture.  Every  advantage,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  of  sun  heat  to  increase  the  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  but 
close  early,  cicessive  fire  heat  being  injurions. 

Xeiely  Planted  Vino. — With  advancing  growth— an  evidence  that 
the  roots  are  active— close  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  roota  to 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  over^drynesa.  Allow  all  the  wood  to 
remain  that  can  be  exposed  to  light,  but  supernumeraries  intended  fo» 
fruiting  neit  year  should  be  confined  to  one  rwl  or  cane,  and  the 
laterals  pincbeil  at  the  fiist  joint, 

ViiKi  in  Grcenliiiutra  and  L'nheatcd  HavKt. — The  Vines  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  in  many  instances  the  growths  will  require  dis- 
budding, stopping,  and  tying.    One  »hoot  is  sufficient  to  each  spni 
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unless  they  arc  wide  apart,  when  two  may  be  left,  but  there  must  be 
scrupulous  attention  to  prevent  overcrowding ;  every  leaf  must  have 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  Beserve  those  that  show  the  best  bunches, 
rubbing  the  others  off.  Stop  two  joints  bejonl  the  bunch,  but  rather 
than  crowd  the  foliage  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  or  even  level 
with  it.  Tie  down  tlie  shoots  carefully  and  gradually.  Old  Vines 
sometimes  do  not  bear  freely  on  spurs,  being  weak.  It  is  best  to  lay  in 
shoots  from  the  base  and  along  the  rods  at  intervals  of  2  to  3  feet,  which 
will  increase  root-action,  the  Vines  attaining  increased  vigour,  and 
longer  pruning  will  usually  afford  better  crops  of  Grapes  ;  indeed,  old 
Vines  with  fresh  canes  bear  excellently.  Apply  a  light  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure  to  the  border,  and  point  it  ligntly  in.  Inside  boMers  may 
be  given  tepid  water  or  liquid  manure,  when  dry  a  thorough  soaking, 
and  a  mulching  of  short  rather  fresh  manure  will  by  keeping  the  surface 
moist  encourage  active  roots. 

Melons. — Early  PlanU. — Directly  the  fruit  begins  ripening  lessen 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to  distress  the  plants, 
for  if  the  foliage  has  been  kept  clean  and  the  roots  in  good  condition 
a  second  crop  of  fruit  can  be  had.  Atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
withheld,  and  a  cireulation  of  warm  dry  air  ensured,  increasing  the 
temperature  to  70**  or  75°  artificially,  and  80°  to  90°  with  sun  heat.  Cut 
the  fruits  before  they  are  very  ripe,  keeping  them  in  a  fruit  room  for 
t^o  or  three  days,  or  until  they  are  in  proper  condition  to  be  sent  to 
table.  Cracked  fruits  are  produced  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere 
with  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots,  which  induces  an  excess  of  sap. 
If  any  fruits  show  a  tendency  to  crack  cut  the  shoots  about  halfway 
through  with  a  knife  a  few  inches  below  the  fruit,  and  diminish 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roo's  and  in  the  atmosphere,  leaving 
a  little  ventilation  constantly'  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the 
fruit. 

Suecesnonal  Plants. — Continue  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  when  fully 
expanded,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  rather  drier  and  warmer,  and 
ventilation  attended  to  earlv,  with  a  little  constantly  if  there  is  danger 
of  moisture  condensing  on  the  blossoms.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  time  the 
fertilisation  is  done  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  To  secure  a  full 
crop  take  care  to  have  a  number  of  fruits  on  individual  plants  in  the 
same  stage  of  growth.  Earth  up  the  plants  with  some  rather  strong 
loam  and  rich  after  the  fruits  begnn  to  swell,  ramming  it  down  firmly, 
placing  a  little  fresh  lime  around  the  collar  to  prevent  canker.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruits  should  be  syrlngexl  freely  in  hot  weather  at  about 
3  P.M.,  damping  the  flo^r  several  times  a  day,  and  in  the  evening  sprinkle 
available  surfaces  with  liquid  manure  or  guano  water,  1  lb.  guano  to 
20  gallons  of  water.  Shade  only  to  prevent  dagging ;  ventilate  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  commencing  from  75°  to  80°,  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing it  during  the  day  as  may  be  necessary,  maintaining  a  day  tempera- 
ture of  80°  to  85°,  or  90°  with  sun  heat,  closing  between  80°  and  85°, 
and  if  an  advance  after  closing  be  made  to  90°  or  95°  it  will  materially 
assist  the  fruit  in  swelling  and  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  at 
night,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  thrips  appear  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or  three  consecutive  even- 
ings, taking  care  to  have  the  foliage  dry,  and  for  red  spider  dress  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  fiowers  of  sulphur. 

Train  out  the  growthfl  in  pits  and  frames.  Still  maintain  a  good 
bottom  heat  by  .linings,  and  employ  thick  night  coyerings  as  the  nights 
are  yet  cold.  Sow  seed  for  planting  in  pits  and  frames  as  they  become 
cleared  of  bedding  plants,  potting  the  young  plants  as  required. 

Tomatoes  in  Houses  afteb  Bedding  Plants.— Structures  of 
this  kind  may  be  very  profitably  utilised  for  Tomatoes.  The  plants  do 
very  well  in  10-inch  pots,  a  single  plant  in  each.  Drain  the  pots  effici- 
ently, place  a  layer  of  rough  pieces  of  turf  over  the  crocks,  and  then 
turn  out  the  plant,  using  turfy  loam  with  about  a  fourth  of  well  decom- 
posed manure.  A  considerable  space  should  be  left  in  the  pot  for  fresh 
additions  of  soil  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  will  secure  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Train  the 
plants  as  single  cordons  to  wires  9  inches  from  the  glass,  removing  all 
laterals  or  side  shoots,  but  being  careful  to  preserve  a  leader.  The 
plants  will  have  fruit  from  the  first  show  at  about  every  second  joint, 
and  the  lead  should  not  be  stopped  until  the  limit  of  the  trellis  is  reached, 
then  remove  all  growth  as  it  appears.  Shorten  the  leaves  about  a  third 
of  their  length.  The  plants  may  be  12  to  18  inches  apart.  Keep  the 
house  rather  close  until  the  plants  are  established.  Ventilate  a  little 
at  65°,  increase  it  at  75°,  and  above  that  ventilate  freely.  Close  early 
so  as  to  run  up  to  80°  or  85°,  which  will  enable  the  grower  to  dispense 
with  fire  heat  alter  the  middle  of  the  month. 

PLANT  HOUBEa 
Cyclamens, — The  earliest  seedlings  now  well  established  in  3-inch 
pots  should  be  transferred  at  once  into  5-inch  pots.  Be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  much,  as  if  good  specimens  are  needed 
by  early  autumn  they  must  be  grown  without  a  check.  Keep  the 
ho  se  close  and  moist  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  potting,  until  the 
roots  are  spreiding  freely  in  the  new  soil,  then  ventilate  daily  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  object  must  be  to  maintain  a  dwarf 
stuidy  growth.  If  kept  too  warm  or  too  close  the  foliaf^e  will  be 
drawn  up  weakly,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be  totally 
destroyed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  hurrjring  these  plants,  but  the  reverse  ; 
to  do  them  well  they  must  be  grown  on  steadily  from  the  first.  The 
syringe  may  be  freely  used  on  fine  days,  and  the  house  closed  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Do  not  attempt  to  shade  the  plants,  the  son  at  the 
present  time  will  do  them  no  harm..  Unsatisfactory  results  may  often 
be  traced  to  orershadlng,  for  shade,  however  light,  has  a  tendency  to 


render  the  foliage  weak.  Arrange  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  but  be  careful  to  provide  for  them  a  moisture-holding  base. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  a  little  farther  from  the  glass  than  to  arrange 
them  on  dry  open  trelliswork.  Later  plants  may  be  placed  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  those  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year  in  2-inch  pots. 
&row  the  plants  on  under  the  same  conditions,  and  do  not  allow  the 
temperature  at  night  by  fire  heat  to  exceed  58°  or  60°.  Use  for  a  com- 
post good  fibry  loam,  and  one-third  leaf  mould,  with  one-«eventh  qf 
manure  and  sand. 

Cinerarias, — The  earliest  plants  should  be  placed  in  4-inch  pot> 
and  if  they  have  not  been  growing  under  greenhouse  treatment  gradually 
harden  them  until  they  can  be  placed  in  cold  frames  without  Iseing 
checked.  Place  later  plants  now  in  pans  into  2  or  3-inch  pots  accordlpg 
to  their  size,  and  bring- them  into  cool  quarters  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Prick  out  seedlings,  and  sow  a  pan  or  more  of  seed  and  let  them  come 
forward  from  the  first  in  cold  frames. 

-Prm?*?<M.— The  earliest  Cliinese  Primulas  may  be  transferred  without 
delay  from  2-inch  into  4.inch  pots.  Remove  the  small  leaves  from  the  collar 
of  the  plants  and  pot  them  well  down,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  moved 
about  without  fear  of  their  breaking  at  the  collar.  The  plants  root 
freely  from  the  stem,  and  are  not  so  subject  to  damp  at  the  collar  as 
those  that  have  much  bare  stem  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Keep 
these  plants  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  gradually  harden  them  by  the 
admission  of  aur  until  they  can  with  safety  be  grown  in  a  shady  position 
in  the  greenhouse,  or,  better  still,  in  cold  frames.  Place  those  in  pans 
into  2-inch  pots,  and  piSck  off  those  raised  from  seed  sown  a  few  weeks 
ago.  A  good  pinch  of  seed  may  now  be  sown  for  yielding  plants  for 
flowers  at  this  period  next  season. 

DovUe  rar«?^«?*.— Cuttings  may  be  taken  and  rooted  at  once ;  they 
root  freely  enough  in  a  temperature  of  65°  if  shaded  from  the  sun, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  handlights.  The  safest  method 
is  to  remove  the  large  leaves  from  the  old  plants,  and  place  light  sandy 
soil  about  their  stems.  If  placed  in  an  intermediate  temnerature  where 
the  atmosphere  is  moderately  moist  they  will  quickly  emit  roots.. 
When  in  this  condition  they  can  be  taken  and  potted  singly.  If 
kept  close  for  a  fortnight  afterwards  scarcely  one  will  fail  to  become 
established. 

Primula  olconiea, — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it  was 
ripe  last  season  will  be  ready  for  placing  in  5-inch  pots.    Grow  the 

?lants  in  cold  frames  and  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine.  This 
rimula  will  do  well  in  the  same  soil  as  Chinese  varieties.  Transplant 
into  pans  and  boxes  the  plants  ndsed  from  seed  between  two  and  three 
montns  ago.  \ 

Primula  florihunda, — This  is  a  capital  companion  plant  for  the 
above,  and  is  really  charming  in  the  spring  with  its  small  but  bright 
yellow  flowers.  With  careful  treatment  it  will  seed  freely,  and  by  this 
means  a  good  stock  for  decorative  purposes  may  soon  be  raised. 

Primula  Harbinger.— It  this  has  flowered.it  should  be  thoroughly 
hardened  and  planted  outside  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  shady  position,  or 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a^hes.  When  kept  in  pots  care  must  be 
taken  never  to  allow  them  to  become  dry  ;  they  should  during  bright 
weather  be  liberally  syringed  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

FBBPABINO  BEES  FOB  THE  HEATHEE. 

Although  the  season  proper  for  bees  working  only  commence^ 
'this  year  with  April,  yet  well  managed  hives  are  as  forward  as  they 
generally  are  in  much  milder  seasons,  and  bee-keepers  are  hoping 
for  a  bountiful  honey  season.  To  show  how  to  make  the  most  of  it 
is  Uie  object  of  this  article,  and  believing  that  the  ilans  of  bee- 
keepers are  well  laid  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  early  harvests 
from  fruit  blossoms,  Clover,  and  Limes,  I  will  skip  instructions  for 
these  seasons,  and  give  in  detail  those  likely  to  give  the  largeb^ 
harvest  from  the  Heather,  which  those  situated  within  available 
distance  from  it  should  be  prqmred  to  do. 

The  interest  in  taking  bees  to  the  Heather  is  increasing  yearly^ 
but  not  to  the  extent  it  might.  Heather  honey,  too,  is  in  better 
demand  than  other  sorts,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  better 
relished — ^an  incentive  sufficient  to  impel  bee-keepers  even  at 
100  miles  distance  from  Heather  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  with 
hives  that  leould  more  than  remunerate  for  the  little  expense 
involved  in  their  removal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  bees  are  sent 
to  the  Heather  without  due  regard  to  their  condition,  hence  the 
cause  of  so  many  failures,  hives  making  little  that  were  expected 
to  become  heavy.    Prime  swarms  are  most  commonly  those  which 
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giye  ihe  best  relnms,  bnt  are  as  often  as  not  in  an  nnfit  state  to ' 
gather  mach  surplus  when  the  Heather  is  in  bloom.    This  unfit- 
ness  may  arise  through  the  season  being  unf  ayourable  during  June  ! 
and  July,  causing  the  bees  to  restrict  or  wholly  suspend  breeding  by 
•the  middle  of  the  latter  month.    An  aged  queen  will  hare  the  same 
effect.    Then  owing  to  these  and  other  untoward  circumstances  the 
bees  may  have  dwindled,  comparatively  speaking,  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  bees  unfit  to  collect  honey  enough  for  their  own  immediate  > 
vants.    Through  the  same  or  dmil&r  causes  non-swarmed  hives 
may  dwindle  down. 

No  time  o£  the  year  is  so  important  for  the  bee-keeper  to  have 
his  hires  properly  attended  to  as  the  middle  of  July,  whether 
it  be  to  put  them  in  order  for  the  Heather  or,  where  that  is  not 
available,  to  stand  the  severest  winter's  campaign,  and  come  out  in 
spring  in  a  fit  %\sM  to  gather  honey  from  "  every  opening  flower.*' 
How  to  put  Myes  into  that  satisfactory  state,  which  in  a  good 
seaison  means  a  profitable  one,  and  with  the  least  trouble  or  expense, ' 
I  will  describe  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  bee-keeper  has  ignored  the  advice  so 
often  given  to  have  at  least  as  many  nuclei  with  young  but  fertile 
queens  as  the  number  of  stocks  he  intends  to  keep.  Now,  while  * 
-^he  queen  of  any  hive  is,  according  to  Nature,  always  desirous  to 
deposit  eggs  in  the  eells  from  December  until  June,  and  the  bees 
are  as  anxious  to  nurse  and  bring  all  these  eggs  to  maturity,  even 
to  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  lires  through  impending  want,  it  is 
idifferent  with  them  after  the  day  turns.  The  queen  begins  to 
flag,  and  the  bees  haye  a  tendency  to  eat  the  eggs,  and  eat  or  draw 
out  the  immature  grub,  and  this,  too,  eyen  though  the  hive  is  rich 
in  honey,  but  the  weather  dull  and  un&ivourable,  the  hiye  being 
still  further  reduced  by  the  bees'  propensity  to  rob,  which  they 
almost  inyariably  do  on  the  decline  of  honey  gathering. 

-  At  no  time  during*  ^e  whole  season  is  feeding  so  important 
^except  in  urgent  cases  of  want)  as  it  is  at  this  juncture,  and  the 
b^d-keeper.should  not  neglect  it.  Nuclei  haying  young  queens  are 
-not  so  liable  to  discontinue  breeding  or  draw  their  brood  as  hives 
haying  done  service  throughout  the  year.  There  seems  to  be  an 
instinct  in  them  that  increase  of  population  is  not  only  desirable 
fmt  necessary.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  young  queens 
intended  for  the  following  year  should  be  encouraged  to  lay  ex- 
cessively. It  is  better  to  watch  that  none  of  the  eggs  or  brood  is 
«lestroyed,  and  encourage  the  aged  queen  about  to  be  deposed  to  lay 
to  the  {nUest  extent  by  feeding  constantly,  but  in  moderation, 
because  the  management  giren  at  other  times  is  different  now.  As 
tiie  breeding  goes  gradually  on  in  both  hives  (which  applies  to  any 
number),  transfer  the  combs  containing  the  most  advanced  brood 
from  the  hive  containing  the  old  queen,  and  insert  them  in  the  hive  ' 
of  the  nucleus  (providing  no  disease  is  present),  at  such  intervals 
that  no  brood  will  be  chilled,  which  should  be  accomplished  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  Meanwhile  add  sheets  of  foundation  to  the  old 
etock,  and  feed,  to  encourage  comb-building,  these  newly  built 
oombs  taking  the  place  of  the  older  ones  trainsferred  to  the  nucleus 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  eggs  and  brood  of  the  two  queens  will  haye  built  up  a  stock 
much  stronger  than  any  stock  with  but  one  queen  could  possibly  be. 
After  all  the  combs  containing  eggs  or  brood  have  been  removed 
from  the  old  stock,  depose  the  queen  by  the  carbolic  process,  and 
with  due  precautions  join  both  hives  and  bees  together,  but  not 
until  the  bees  of  the  old  stock  have  been  queenless  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  bee-keeper  is  expert  at  the  business  he  may 
perform  the  whole  operation  at  the  first  manipulation,  but  the 
foregoing  details,  if  properly  performed,  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  greatest  novice. 

DISEASES  OF  BEES. 

''  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper ''  some  time  since  made  a  sugges- 
tion as  likely  to  have  been  the  cause  of  -the  death  of  my  bees  at  • 
the  moors.   I  beg  to  inform  him  that  he  is  wide  of  the  marie.    Had 
the  deaths  arisen  through  either  the  form  or  structure  of  the  hive  ' 
I  could  easily  have  detected  it^  nor  was  the  weather  during  August  I 


anythltaglike  chilling  the  b«ds  to  dgath  ^thin  their  hiyes.  Hiyes 
haying  their  frames  across  the  entrances  are  certainly  not  the  most 
suitable  kind  of  hives  for  bees  and  keeping  them  healthy,  or  working 
them  to  proper  advantage.  But  do  not  think  they  would  cause 
so  wholesale  a  destruction.  It  is  in  detail  they  are  defectivei 
beginning  with  a  little  evil,  and  ending  in  a  large  one. 

I  once  saw  twenty  hiyes,  three  of  them  being  the  "  Combina- 
tion "  type ;  they  were  the  only  three  that  succumbed  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  owner,  as  he  was  perfectly 
cognisant  of  the  great  pains  Mr.  Woodbuiy  took  to  take  evidence 
and  collate  every  fact  relating  to  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  and  denounced  the  hive  having  its  frames 
across  the  entrance,  which  was  also  our  verdict.  In  other  matters 
touched  upon  by  "  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  "  I  quite  agree. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  an  acquaintance  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  stating  he  had  been  at  the  moors  with  his  bees.  Owing  to  the 
hot  day  his  hives  had  suffered  greatly,  and  he  was  afraid  some  were 
ruined.  Previous  to  that  I  had  examined  the  yentiUtors  of  his 
hives  which  were  deficient,  but  my  advice  to  remedy  matters 
had  not  been  taken.  In  answer  to  his  letter  I  wrote  informing 
hiai  that  owing  to  the  overheating,  "  foul  brood  "  (a  disease  he 
said  he  had  neyer  seen)  was  almost  certain  to  appear  in  a  virulent 
form.  The  same  autumn  I  was  with  him  examining  some  hives  of 
a  friend.  The  moment  I  turned  the  first  one  up  foul  brood  in  its 
most  virulent  form  presented  itself,  and  the  stench  from  it  before 
it  was  inverted  indicated  the  plague.  Yet,  bad  as  the  case  was, 
he  denounced  my  action  when  I  tore  the  combs  out  and  buried  them. 
It  was  dry  foul  brood  and  was  not  infectious,  just  the  very 
opposite  from  my  experience  and  that  of  "A  Hallamshire  Bee- 
keeper," and  I  agree  with  the  latter  that  in  this  stage  it  is  most 
infectious. 

The  following  spring  the  same  gentleman  asked  me  to  see  his 
bees,  as  they  were  not  working  as  well  as  he  wished.  On  an  inspec- 
tion being  made  foul  brood  was  rampant  in  many  of  his  hiyes.  I 
advised  him  to  stamp  out  the  disease  at  once,  which  was  again  un- 
heeded, and  word  again  came  to  me  that  they  had  done  better  than 
expected.  By  the  next  spring  matters  were  even  worse.  Not  a 
single  hive  was  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  not  seen  them 
since. 

The  various  diseases  that  bees  are  subject  to  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads— Infections,  Constitutional,  and  Climatic. 
The  first  ought  to  be  stamped  out  on  its  first  appearance,  andeyery- 
thing  connected  with  the  hive  disinfected  and  the  bees  purged. 
Overheating  and  chills  must  be  sruarded  against  as  the  best  pre- 
yentiyes.  The  contents  of  the  hive  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  hive  turned  over. 
The  constitutional  diseases  will  to  a  great  extent  remedy  them- 
selves, but  no  queens  nor  drones  should  be  raised  from  such  hiyes. 
The  last-named  disease,  will,  I  fear,  continue  with  us  until  these 
foreign  races  most  subject  to  it,  if  not  the  only  ones  ever  affected, 
become  thoroughly  acclimatised. 

That  some  of  the  diseases  we  are  experiencing  for  the  first  time 
are  due  to  climate  and  constitution,  or  a  combination  of  both,  we 
need  have  little  doubt.  We  never  saw  the  common  bees  attacked 
by  some  of  these  diseases.  It  is  singular,  and  perhaps  worth 
recording,  that  during  my  long  experience  with  the  Camiolians  I 
haye  never  seen  or  known  a  diseased  stock,  but  neither  have  I  had 
foul  brood  amongst  my  other  stocks  for  a  longer  time,  or,  might  I 
say,  since  I  made  a  complete  revolution  with  the  ventilating  floor, 
the  best  of  all  antidotes  to  the  common  form  of  foul  brood. 

Then  if  bee-keepers  would  think  more  for  themselves — leaving 
not  a  stone  unturned  until  they  had  investigated  the  cause  and 
nature  of  every  disease  that  came  within  their  observation — ^bee- 
keeping would  be  to  them  and  their  neighbours  more  pleasant  as 
well  as  more  profitable.  Study  well,  and  beeome  impressed  with 
^*  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper's  "  remarks,  particularly  his  closing 
paragraph  at  page  140,  and  they  will  not  regret  it.— A  Lanark- 
shire Bee-keeper. 
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%•  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher,"  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^g  or  members  of  tlie  staff  often  remain  un(4>ened  nn- 
ayoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
;  to  Any  of  ow  eorr^ppgnd^ts,,  as .  dpii^g  90  ^subjects  them  to 
onjuetifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

.  Books  (4  Beginner), — Mr,  Barron'a  work  on  the  Vine  can  be  had 
poet  free  from  this  office,  price  58.  3d. ;  and  Mr.  Molyneux's  work  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  for  Is.  2d. 

Ctotoaeaater  (W.  8.  8J).-^We  do  not  know  of  any  Gotoncaster  that 
dings  to  walls  after  the  manner  of  lYy.  We  know  of  no  plants  that 
will  answer  your  purpose  so  well  as  green  and  yariegated  Ivies  and 
Ampelopsfs  Veitchi,  this  latter  clinging  to  walls  like  glue,  but  is  de- 
ciduous, the  leaves  assuming  a  brilliant  hue  in  some  positions  in  the 
autumn. 

Table  FUuita  (J,  A).— You  will  find  the  following  good  plants 
for  exhibition  and  geueral  use— Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Thrinax  elegans,  Crotons  angustifollus,  interruptus  aureus,  Johannis  and 
Bodeckianus,  Dracaenas  Sydney!,  ijucunda,  nigra  rubra,  and  gracilis, 
Beidia  glauceacens.  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Cyperas  laxus,  Aralias 
Veitchi,  gracillima  and  elegantlssima,  and  Pandanus  graminifolins. 

Canadian  ^BTonder  .Beana-^Vlne  Vollare  {Tliomas  Wickson), — 
We  hope  we  have  deciphered  your  name  correctly.  The  Beans  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  the  crop  you  have  gathered  affords  evidence  both  of 
the  adaptability  of  the  variety  for  forcing  and  your  own  good  culture. 
The  Vine  leaves  are  unusually  good,  being  quite  large  enough,  stout 
in  texture,  and  deep  green  in  colour.  The  Vines  under  good  manage- 
ment cannot  fail  to  produce  fine  Grapes. 

Antlratftvm — CkrysanUiemnaia  (J,  C), — The  spots  you  mention 
are  generally  caused  by  having  the  plant  in  too  low  a  temperature 
with  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the 
temperature  has  fallen  below  the  degrees  yon  name  upon  some  cold 
nights.  At  this  time,  of  year  plenty  of  moisture  will  suit  it,  and  by 
encouraging  growth  the  plant  will  prohably  soon  recover.  We  do  not 
remember  your  previous  letter  respecting  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  the 
following  dozen  bright  or  deep  red  Japanese  varieties  will  no  doubt 
meet  your  requirements  .-—Flambeau,  Boi  des  Pricoces,  Cossack,  Ome- 
ments,  Tokio,  Garnet,  Jupiter,  M.  N.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Simon 
D^laux,  Cullingfordi  (reflexed),  and  M.  Henry  Jaootot. 

Snails  in  Conserratorj  (^Injuirer), — If  you  place  small  heaps  of 
fresh  brewers'  grain  or  bran  in  suitable  positions  alx>ut  the  house,  and 
examine  them  an  hour  or  two  after  dark,  you  will  probably  find  them 
covered  with  the  snails  that  are  eating  your  Ferns,  and  with  perseverance 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  clear  out  most  or  all  of  the  destructive  molluscs. 
In  the  meantime  you  might  syringe  the  plants  now  and  then  with  soft- 
soap  and  quassia  water,  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  less  tempting 
to  tne  snails*  and  which  might  consequently  take  to  the  grains  or  bran 
more  readily.  If  yon.  have  reason  to  believe  they  lurk  down  amongst 
the  rhizomes  of  the  plants  or  in  the  soil  give  them  some  fresh  and  quite 
clear  lime  water.  This  will  not  hurt  the  Ferns,  while  snails  cannot 
endure  it. 

Strawberries  Vailinr  (P.  7.).>-The  roots  of  the  plants  are 
dead,  but  whether  this  is  the  result  of  their  having  been  kept  too  dry,  as 
they  were  on  arrival,  or  of  an  overdose  of  liquid  mannre,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  If  the  plants  were  growing  satisfactorily  until  you  gave  them 
the  soot  water,  you.  may  oonclude  it  was  too  strong,  and  instead  of 
assisting  them  has  caused  their  destruction.  Liquid  manure  is  like 
some  medicines,  excellent  when  rightly  used,  otherwise  dangerous  and 
even  deadly.  We  have  many  times  advised  that  soot  water  should  only 
be  used  when  clean  and  o(  the  colour  of  very  pale  ale  or  weak  tea,  not 
black  like  porter  or  stout.  We  have  seen  plants  of  various  kinds  seri- 
ously injured,  and  not  a  few  killed,  by  the  injudicious  use  of  liquid 
manure  that  was  intended  to  assist  their  growth. 

€3aterpillar  on  Tea  Base  iA,  J7.).r->Thi8  is  the  caterpillar  or 
arva  of  the  swallowtail  moth  (Urapteryx  sambucata),  the  English 
name  suggested  by  the  points  at  the  ends  of  the  under  wings  of  the 
insect,  and  the  Latin  hy  its  occurrence  upon  the  Elder  In  some  seasons. 
Thecaterpilltur  feeds  a  short  time  during  autumn,  then  lays  up  for  the 
Winter  in  some  crack  or.  crevice,  reappearing  about  this  time  or  even 
earlier.  Actually  it  is  found  feeding  on  many  species  of  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants,  chiefly,  however,  out  of  doors ;  but  if  one  has  crept 
into  a  house  to  shelter  during  the  winter  season  it  will  probably  feed 
there  in  the  spring  on  anything  that  may  be  handy.  Though  net  a 
soarce  insect,  it  appears  in  too  small  numbers  to  be  injurious,  especially 
as  the  food  is  so  varied,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  kill  the  moth,  which 
may  be  seen  floating  about  the  gardens  in  the  June  twilight. 

Vraneoa  and  Flvmbaro  (^Constant  Reader).-^!!  you  reside  in  a 
district  where  the  Francoa  is  exclusively  grown  in  pots  under  glass  you 


would  be  justified  in  showing  it  as  you  suggest ;  but  if  the  plant  is  more 
or  less  grown  outdoors  in  your  locality  it  would  not' be  wise  to  include 
the  flowers  in  the  collection.  The  shoots  of  your  Plumbago  should  not 
be  stopped  af  terthis  date ;  unless  they  are  already  far  advanced,  then  pinch 
them  at  once,  and  allow-the  shoots  to  extend  until  they  come  into  flower. 
We  do  not  advise  the  shoots  to  be  pinched,  and  should  prefer  to  retard 
the  plant  from  starting  into  growth  early  in  spring.  It  takes  eight  or 
ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  starting  to  the  time  of  flowering,  but  this 
entirely  depends  upon  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  grown.  We  prefer 
to  start  it  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  then  bring  it  forward  aa 
cool  as  possible. 

Fears— Cotyledons^Crasaola  Jfli#minea  (W.  J9.).— The  Pears 
probably  suffered  by  the  drought  of  last  summer,  and  may  have  been 
gathered  too  soon.  They  should  not  be  removed  till  they  fall  into  the 
hand  when  slightly  raised  and  without  twisting  the  stalk.  They  often 
hang  till  the  middle  of  November  when  the  autumn  is  mild.  The  fruit 
resembles  the  Easter  Beurr^.  Cotyledons  can  be  propagated  by  insert- 
ing their  leaves  in  sandy  soil  either  in  well  drained  pots  or  shallow  pans. 
Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  and  keep  the  soil  rather  dry 
until  young  plants  appear ;  succulent  plants  at  any  time  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  excess  of  water  than  the  reverse.  The  Crassula  can 
be  prdpagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  similar  soil  and  temperature,  and 
the  plants  should  be  grown  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  well  exposed  to 
sun,  as  upon  the  ripening  of  the  growth  their  flowering  chiefly  depends. 
Few  growers  have  much  difficulty  with  the  plant. 


btinir  I'ems  (J.  I[.").^-The  enemy  which  is  making  such 
''  sad  havoc  "  with  your  Ferns  and  Lapageria-  is  the  very  destructive 
Weevil,  Curculio,  or  Otiorhynchus  sulcatua.  These  beetle-like  pests  will 
eat  almost  anything,  and  are  by  no  means  easy  to  eradicate.  In  the 
grub  state  they  cat  the  roots  of  plants,  and  when  developed  devour  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  Search  for  them  sedulously,  especially  at  night, 
catching  all  you  can,  and  so  prevent  a  further  increase.  Shaking  the 
plants  violently  over  a  white  cloth  at  night  will  dislodge  many,  and 
they  will  be  visible  on  the  white  surface,  and  can  be  the  more  i-eadily 
secured.  A  bitter  decoction  of  aloes,  quassia,  and  tobacco  is  said  to> 
render  plants  distasteful  to  the  weevils.  Early  in  spring  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  Ferns  and  other  plants  as  can  be 
safely  done,  and  probably  many  small  white  grubs,  the  larvse  of  the 
weevils,  will  be  destroyed.  &^  the  soil  moist,  and  a  solution  of  belle*, 
bore,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  2  ozs.  of  the  powder,  then 
'Inoreasing  to  a  gallon  of  water  before  using. might  do  good.  It  will  not 
injure  foliage  or  roots, 

Vine  Xieaves  Becaylnr  (2>.).— Too  much  moisture  in  the  hous^ 
consequent  on  its  being  "  crowded  with  Ferns  and  other  plants,"  and 
also  its  being  possibly  kept  too  close,  especially  at  night,  would  contri^^ 
bute  to  the  decay  in  patches  of  the  very  thin  leaves.  The  root  action  is 
also,  we  suspect,  defective,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  several 
of  the  roots  have  found  their  way  into  ungenial  soil.  The  Vines  will 
probably  improve  as  the  season  advances,  especially  if  yon  take  care  the 
growths  are  not  overcrowded,  and  that  the  plants  are  watered  soon 
enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  become  moderately  dry  before  night ;  and 
we  should  expect  still  better  results  if  you  could  raise  the  temperature 
5°,  and  leaving  the  top  ventilators  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  so 
all  night,  increasing  tne  ventilation  early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
sun  influences  the  temperature  of  the  house.  If  by  a  thick  mulching  of 
manure  you  could  incite  the  free  production  of  roots  near  the  surmcCy 
then  apply  phosphatic  fertilisers,  such  as  bonemeal  or  special  manUrea 
that  are  advertised,  the  leaves  would  soon  assume  a  stouter  texture,  and 
be  less  liable  to  decay  through  the  effects  of  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions.    The  Vines  are  evidently  in  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

•  CSaterpiUara  on  Axalea  and  Vine  (J,  W.y — On  examinatiouf^ 
the  caterpillars  forwarded  appear  to  be  those  of  the  very  variable  moth 
Peronea  hastana,  which  possesses  many  synonyms  from  this  circumstancct 
and  is  also  found  feeding  on  a  great  varietyof  plants,  on  some  as  diverse 
as  the  Bose  and  Willow,  for  instance.  Its  occurrence  upon  the  Azalea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noted  before.  These  leaf-rolling  larvss  or  . 
caterpillars  belonging  to  the  tortrix  group  are  often  exceedingly  like 
each  other  in  allied  species,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Grape  insect  may 
be  a  different  species,  but  bearing  resemblance  to  the  Azalea  eaters.  If 
it  be  the  same,  we  should  presume  the  larvse  that  attack  your  ripening 
fruit  are  a  second  brood,  the  moths  of  which  emerge  from  the  matured 
larvse  of  the  spring  season.  One  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  cater- 
pillars, which  conceal  themselves  in  folds  of  leaves  and  silken  wraps  ia 
the  protection  they  thus  obtain  from  any  syringing  process.  The  destruc- 
tion of  tortrix  caterpillars  has  been  attempted  by  a  solution  of  petroleum 
in  water,  afterwards  washed  off  with  warm  water,  also  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  nicotine  soap,  and  by  a  liquor  composed  of  a  decoction  of 
quassia  chips  made  alkaline  with  soda.  All  Reaves  cgntaining  the  pupo 
or  chrysalias  should  be  promptly  removed. 

!  umnr  Snowdrops  (C,  TF.).— The  most  suitable  time  to  lift  the 
bulbs  is  from  thie  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  time  will  varjf 
a  week  or  two  according  to  the  season.  They  should  not  be  lifted  until 
the  foliage  has  ripened  or  leaves  the  bulbs  with  ease  ;  the  skin  of  the 
bulbs  should  also  be  thoroughly  brown.  Lifting  is  best  done  during 
dry  weather.  If  lifted  just  before  the  foliage  leaves  them  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  picking  the  bulbs  from  amongst  the  soiL  They  are  usually 
lifted  in  Lincolnshire  with  a  fork,  and  boys  are  employed  for  picking 
them  from  the  soil.  When  the  foliage  has  completely  dried  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  thoroughly  clearing  the  land  of  them.    When  lifted 
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they  shoald  be  spread  out  thinly  in  a  cool  airy  shed,  or  where  partially 
shaded  from  full  sun  for  a  time  until  they  become  hard  and  dry.  Injury 
to, the  bulbs  often  results  from  fully  exposing  them  to  the  sun  directly 
they  are  lifted  from  the  ground.  Allow  them  to  dry  and  harden  first, 
And  then  fully  expose  them  to  the  sun.  Before  this  is  done  they  can  be 
sorted,  and  the  small  bulbs,  or  ''  seed  "  as  they  are  called  in  the  districts 
where  Snowdrops  are  grown,  can  be  planted  again  by  the  end  of  July 
•or.  early  the  following  month  ;  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  ground  again 
the  better.  With  the  first  rains  that  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  they 
commence  root  actiyity.  Very  frequently  a  good  season's  growth  is 
spoiled  by  delay  in  planting  until  the  season  has  too  far  advanced. 

Bed  for  CUunatioiis  (T.  Z.  P.). — ^As  the  position  on  the  south 

side  of  a  wall  will,  perhaps,  be  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer,  you  must 

provide  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet  of  good  soil  for  the  plants.    It  does 

not  follow  that  the  present  soil  need  be  excavated  to  that  depth,  as  it 

may  probably  suffice  to  clear  out  the  stones  and  rubbish  down  to  the 

heavy  loam,  then  break  this  up  well  an  1  enrich  it  with  manure,  also 

spreading  on  a  good  thickness  of  manure  before  filling  up  with  fresh 

compost.    This  should  be  18  inches  in  depth.    There  is  no  better  soil 

th^n  turfy  loam,  inclining  to  heavy  rather  than  light,  that  has  been  in 

a  heap  for  six  months  or  more,  and  perfectly  free  from  wireworms  that 

Arie  not  infrequently  present  in  loam  recently  dug  from  a  pasture.    To 

five  barrowfuls  of  loam  add  one  of  decayed  manure —that  from  a  cow 

stable  preferably— dry  enough  to  be  broken  into  small  particles  for 

mixing,  half  a  barrowf ul  of  wood  ashes  and  the  satde  of  vegetable  refuse, 

.  with  an  8-inch  potf  ul  of 'soot  and  the  same  quantity  of  bonemeal.    Turn 

the  whole  a  few  times,  or  till  the  ingredients  are  uniformly  Ihcorporated. 

Provided  the  compost  is  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry  when  pUiced  in 

the  bed,  and  is  pressed  down  rather  firmly,  it  should  grow  Carnations 

well.    It  may  be  desirable  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  Ixd  between  the 

plants  2  incLes  thick  with  very  short  manure,  or  if  you  prefer  something 

that  may  be  deemed  more  presentable,  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.    The 

sooner  Carnations  are  planted  th?  better,  and  they  sho  dd  be  strong,  and 

now  established  in  pots  for  fiowerin<  well  this  year.    They  can  then  be 

planted  without  any  material  disturbance  of  the  roots,  and  great  care 

must  be  taken  that  the  balls  of  soil  from  the  pots  are  not  by  any  means 

dry,  neither  excessively  wet,  when  inserted. 

Ftvms  not  Settliir  (P.  TF.).— The  spur  with  the  foliage  and  in- 
cipient fruits  sent  appears  quite  healthy,  but  only  one  out  of  the  number 
of  fruits  apparently  ready  for  swelling  was  set,  and  nothing  could  prevent 
the  others  falling.  This  may  be  either  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of 
pollen  through  the  cells  not  bursting,  which  is  not  uncommon,  or  of  too 
much  sun  during  the  blossoming  period.  ^iNTiile  a  free  circulation  of  dry 
air  with  sun  for  drying  the  pollen  are  essential  for  its  liberation  and  dis- 
persion, we  have  often  noticed  that  when  the  sun  is  very  bright  indeed 
and  the  air  unusually  dry,  that  Plums  fail  to  set  not  only  under  glass 
but  in  the  open.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  wither  and  fall  too  soon,  and 
the  embryo  fruit  is  deprived  of  support  at  a  critical  time,  collapse  fol- 
lowing. The  same  result  we  have  observed  with  Peaches  under  glass, 
and  have  known  half  of  a  tree  to  set  and  swell  a  full  crop  of  fruit  while 
the  other  half  was  almost  barren,  simply  because  one  half  of  the  trea 
hod  a  skiff  from  the  syringe  when  the  petals  appeared  to  be  turning 
limp  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  while  the  spray  was  withheld  from 
the  other  half  where  scarcely  any  fruit  followed.  It  is  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  moisture  for  sup- 
porting the  blossoms,  or  for  preventing  an  exhaustively  dry  atmosphere 
at  the  time  indicated,  but  the  necessity  occasionally  arises,  and  then 
when  nothing  is  done  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  blossoms  and  embryo 
fruit  more  quickly  than  it  is  supplied  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the 
small  check  thus  sustained  affects  the  crops  prejudicially  and  sometimes 
seriously.  There  is  never  such  a  good  set  and  free  swelling  of  fruit  in 
gardens  and  orchards  as  when  an  occasional  light  warm  shower  falls, 
with  sufficient  intervals  of  sun  for  the  bursting  of  the  pollen  cells  jfor 
the  purpose  of  fertilisation.  This  is  quickly  effected,  and  the  soft  genial 
atmosphere  sustains  the  fruit  then  in  formation,  while  an  arid  atmosphere 
deprives  it  of  vitality.  As  during  the  blossoming  of  your  trees  you  had 
"  splendid  sunshine,  these  remarks  may  not  &  inapplicable  to  your 
case. 

^  Gloire  de  B^on  BostB  (J  R,  6^.).— The  buds,  shoots,  and  leaves 
sent  indicate  that  the  tree  is  in  an  enfeebled  state,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  sap  is  far  too  much  subdivided  through  a  number  of  small  channels 
to  exert  sufficient  force  for  the  expansion  of  the  bads.  You  do  not  say 
whether  the  tree  is  under  glass  or  in  the  opeui;  however,  wherever  it  may 
be  we  should  cut  it  severely  back,  probably  to  the  extent  of  removing 
three  fourths  of  the  growths,  then,  with  the  roots  in  good  soil,  and 
adequate  moisture  afforded,  young  growths  would  push  strongly  and 
long  stout  shoots  ripen  during  the  season  for  producing  fine  blooms 
another  year.  If  some  blooms  are  satisfactory  now,  or  likely  to  be,  the 
pruning  of  the  parts  bearing  them  can  be  deferred  till  after  they  are 
cut,  then  proceed  in  the  manner  advised  in  answer  to  another  correspon- 
dent, who  is  in  a  similar  difficulty  to  yourself,  but  with  a  Mar^chal  Niel. 
You  will  observe  in  an  article  on  two  establishments  at  Swanley  that 
the  great  grower  of  Rose  blooms  for  market,  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  cuts 
down  the  whole  of  the  growths  of  his  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Boees  in  twenty  houses  as  soon  as  the  golden  harvest  is  gathered,  cover- 
ing the  roofs  with  new  growths  annually.  But  no  one  can  grow  Roses 
successfully,  no  matter  how  good  the  soil  and  correct  the  pruning  may 
be,  if  the  growths  are  not  kept  scrupulously  free  from  insects.  In  refer- 
ence to  your  observation  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any  green  fly  on 
ithe  plant,*'  we  have  to  say  that  there  are  more  aphides  on  the  leaves 
jou  have  sent  in  a  small  box  than  we  should  permit  on  a  very  large 


plant  or  tree.  It  is  true  only  a  few  of  the  insects  are  "  green  "  and  the 
majority  are  yet  too  young  and  small  to  be  seen  clearly  at  a  glanoe,  but 
they  are  there,  and  if  your  plant  is  large  we  venture  t©  say  It  is  infested 
with  thousands  of  aphides,  and  the  glutinous  substance  on  the  leaves 
that  seals  their  pores  is  the  result  of  them.  The  tree  cannot  thrive  till 
it  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all  such  growths  as  those  before  us  should 
be  promptly  cut  off  and  burned.  The  information  you  received  on  heat- 
ing from  our  able  coadjutor  we  know  would  be  good. 

Kaklnr  Kusnroom  Bpaim  (J.  Thorpe').^lt  is  easy  enough  to  make 
Mushroom  spawn  bricks  after  seeing  how  the  work  is  done,  and  watch- 
ing the  process  for  a  season,  and  not  difficult  to  state  the  ingredients  of 
which  bricks  are  composed  and  the  process  generally,  but  not  one  person 
out  of  fifty  would  succeed  in  the  first  attempt  by  following  printed 
instructions  alone.  An  expert  might  publish  the  requisite  details  for 
making  a  pair  of  boots,  but  it  does  not  lollowthat  the  Instructions  could 
be  sucoesstully  carried  out  by  a  person  who  had  never  seen  the  work 
done.  All  makers  of  Mushroom  spawn  do  not  make  bricks  of  exactly 
the  same  materials.  The  following  particulars  are  given  in  the  Cottage 
Gardeners'  Dicttonary — ^^  Mix  three  parts  of  horse  dung  without  litter, 
two  of  cow  duner.  one  of  decayed  tanner*s  bark,  and  one  of  sheep's  dung, 
and  one  of  good  loam,  mix  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  moald  in 
small  frames  like  those  used  by  brick-makers,  6  inches  long,  4  broad,  and 
2  deep.  Three  holes  to  be  made  half  through  the  bricks,  an  inch  apart, 
with  a  blant  dibble,  for  the  reception  of  the  spawn.  They  should  be 
put  on  their  e^igea  on  boards  for  the  convenience  of  moving  during 
fine  days,  as  they  must  be  made  perfectly  dry  when  the  spawn  is 
inserted,  which  they  often  appear  to  be  on  the  outside  when  they  are  far 
otherwise  internally.  Before  they  are  perfectly  dry  they  require  great 
care  in  handling  and  turning,  from  their  aptitude  to  break ;  but  in 
about  three  weeks.  If  dry  weather,  they  become  quite  firm.  To  pervade 
them  with  the  spawn,  a  layer  of  fresh  horse  litter,  which  has  laid  n  a 
heap  to  sweeten,  as  for  a  hotbed,  must  be  formed,  6  inches  thick,  in  a 
dry  shed.  On  this  a  course  of  the  bricks  is  to  be  laid,  and  their  holes 
completely  filled  with  spawn  ;  and,  as  the  bricks  are  laid  in  rows  upon 
each  other,  the  upper  side  of  each  is  to  be  scattered  over  with  some  of 
the  same.  The  bricks  are  not  placed  so  as  to  touch,  so  that  the  heat  and 
steam  of  the  dung  may  circulate  equally  and  freely.  The  heap  is  to 
terminate  with  a  single  brick,  and  when  completed  covered  with  a  layer, 
6  inches  thick,  of  hot  dung,  to  be  reinforced  with  an  additional  3  inches 
after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks.  The  spawn  will  generally  have  thoroughly 
run  through  the  bricks  after  another  fortnight.  If,  however,  upon 
examination,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  they  must  remain  for  ten 
days  longer.  The  bricks  being  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  days  before 
they  are  stored,  will  then  keep  for  manv  years."  Lumps  of  spawn  for 
insertion  may  be  had  from  the  best  bricks  obtainable  ,*  it  must  be  pressed 
firmly  in,  and  may  be  plastered  over  with  cowdung.  Some  persons  pile 
the  bricks  on  edge,  so  that  they  do  not  quite  touch  each  other,  in  onler 
that  the  heat  from  the  manure  can  pass  between  them.  You  can  now 
try  your  hand  at  the  work,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  have  to  try  again 
before  you  succeed  in  your  object. 

Karaobal  Vlel  Rose  raiUar  iL.  ^.).--Your  Marshal  Niel 
Rose  tree  that  covers  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  and  gave  650  blooms 
last  year  Is  in  a  debilitated  state.  It  has  been  exhausted  by  the  burden, 
and  in  expecting  800  blooms  this  year  you  expected  more  than  the  tree 
could  produce.  Buds  formed  freely,  as  they  often  do  on  weakened 
trees,  but  they  did  not  expand  because  of  a  lack  of  strength  for  their 
development.  The  condition  of  the  buds,  stems,  and  foliage  sent  all 
clearly  indicate  exhaustion,  and  your  tree  is  in  very  much  the  condi- 
tion that  a  Vine  would  be  in  that  had  been  allowed  to  grow  with  little 
or  no  pruning  for  two  or  three  years,  and  to  ripen  as  well  as  it  could  all 
the  bunches  that  wtre  produced.  The  crop  in  such  a  case  would  soon 
be  worthless  compared  with  that  of  a  properly  pruned  and  well 
managed  Vine.  You  say  you  pruned  your  Rose  seven  weeks  ago.  That, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  pruning,  might  be  of  some  benefit,  but 
the  operation  was  performed  months  too  late  for  the  production  of 
strong  growths  that  can  alone  produce  grand  blooms.  The  proper  time 
for  pruning  this  Rose  when  it  nowers  under  glass  in  the  spring  is  as  soon 
as  the  blooms  are  cut,  and  then  tke  pruning  should  be  as  severe  as 
that  applied  to  Vines  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter.  If  your  tree  were 
ours  we  should  cut  away  nine-tenths,  and  perhaps  nineteien* twentieths, 
of  the  growths  now,  then  by  syringing  the  stems  and  maintaining  a  close 
moist  atmosphere,  also  giving  probably  much  more  warm  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  we  shoula  force  fresh 
shoots  to  push  from  the  stems,  and  these  g^wths  would  be  very  different 
in  character  before  the  end  of  the  season  from  the  present  weak  shoots,  and 
would  yield  much  finer  blooms  in  the  spring  than  your  tree  in  present 
state  could  possibly  develope.  Some  persons  cut  back  all  the  growths 
of  Marshal  Niel  after  fiowering  down  to  the  base  of  the  rafters,  and 
cover  the  roof  during  the  season  with  vigorous  growths  that  follow  the 
pruning.  These  are  not  allowed  to  grow  into  a  thicket,  but  are  disposed 
so  that  the  leaves  can  expand  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  light.  The 
wood  then  ripens,  and  handsome  blooms  follow  in  abundance.  Other 
growers  cut  back  the  branches  to  a  few  main  stems,  much  in  the  way 
that  Vines  are  spurred.  Last  spring  we  visited  Cheshunt  just  after  Mr. 
George  Paul  had  pruned  a  Mar^chal  Niel  in  a  large  house.  Nothing 
was  left  of  the  crowths  that  had  covered  the  roof,  but  a  few  strong 
naked  branches  3  or  4  feet  apart  were  all  that  remained,  and  these 
were  sighed  here  and  there  with  a  knife  to  arrest  the  sap  and  force 
latent  buds  to  start  from  the  rod-like  stems.  With  the  roots  in  good 
soil  the  Mar^chal  may  be  pruned  to  any  extent,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
severe  this  ia  the  greater  is  the  vigour  of  the  growths  resulting.     If  you 
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can  remOTC  soms  of  the  surf.i^^  soil  frint  the  r.>al:ti,  aUiiig  fresh  loam 
aild  maoDre,  makiog  it  firm,  Hnil  surfacing  thickly  with  rich  rDannre, 
the  dressiDg  will  be  of  great  benefit ;  but  without  it  the  tree  ma;  be 
invif^rated  by  pruDiug  on  the  linca  aa^^eBted,  and  giving  aa  odeqaata 
supply  of  mfmure  to  the  rools. 

aButurs  fitr  rrnlt  Trsaa  i_A.  S.,  SVem  Zealand').— \Vhi\e  yon  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  aware  that  Tnouuou'a,  Jeoaea's,  and  other  adrertlMd 
fertilfsera  for  Vines  are  bIbo  tiood  for  Irait  trees,  ;ou  are  Id  the  nnforto- 
nite  position  of  not  being  able  to  obtaia  tbem  la  your  colony,  and  ask 
for  some  ingredients  yon  can  obtain  and  mix  tor  jour  pnrpose.  Saper- 
phosphate  of  iime  can  be  had  in  moat  agricnltural  distncts,  and  is  good 
for  frait  trees,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  poand  to  the  square  yard, 
nr  len  it  the  trees  are  making  fairly  good  growth.  Bonemeal  and 
chloride  (rf  potash,  about  twice  the  quantity  of  the  former,  applied  at 
nbont  the  rate  mentioned,  form  an  excellent  mixture ;  and  if  the  trees 
do  not  grow  fast  eaongh  It  may  be  gapplement«d  with  a  dreving  of 
somewhat  less  than  hali  the  above  qnantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ; 
lint  forcing  very  Iniurlant  growth  oE  trees  when  young  is  not  highly 
desirable,  though  the  wood  may  perhaps  ripen  better  with  you  tbau  in 
EoKland.  What  is  wanted  is  free  yet  short-jointed  wood,  gradually 
solMifled  as  the  growth  extends,  for  the  formation  of  strong  yet  fruitful 
trees.  The  mineral  In^edients  should  be  applied  when  the  earth  is 
moist,  or  say  three  months  before  the  trees  start  into  growth,  the  ammo- 
niac*! (or  such  trees  that  need  it  (and  all  will  not  be  alike)  a  month 
or  two  later  ;  but  the  earth  should  be  still  moist,  as,  it  it  U  dry,  and 
C3ntinues  so  for  a  considerable  time  after  chemical  fertilisers  are  applied, 
tbey  remain  comparatively  Inert.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  tbem  too  late  in  the  ^ringin  this  country,  then  if  the  summer 
l>rove  dry,  good  results  are  not  apparent,  and  the  manures  are  con- 
ilcmned  without  a  fair  trial.  The  finer  bonemeal  is  ground  the  quicker 
it  acts,  ooarser  particles,  or  crushed  bones,  being  slower  in  action  but 
more  lasting  in  effect.  With  a  labour  wage  rate  of  5b.  per  day  of  eight 
hours,  cleaning  many  acres  of  land  must  be  costly  ;  still,  if  weeds  are 
□nchecked  they  will  deprive  the  trees  of  mnch  of  the  soil's  fertility,  and 
have  their  share  of  the  manure  supplied.  A  covering  of  long  gran,  as 
you  suggest,  placed  round  the  trees  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  would,  it 
thick  and  dense  enough  to  exclude  light,  and  placed  in  position  soon 
cnougb,  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  the  growth  ot  weeds,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  act  beneficially  in  arresting  evaporation,  and  thus  secur- 
ing more  uniform  moisture  in  the  earth  tor  the  support  of  the  treea.  We 
think  the  plan  worth  trying  under  the  circumslaiices,  and  the  mulching 
cannot  be  applied  too  early  in  the  spring.  Both  for  the  purpose  of 
mulching  and  manuring  yon  niB^y  calculate  that  the  roots  will  extend 
somewhat  beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches,  and  material  will  be  wasted 
by  applying  it  close  round  the  stems  aIobc.  Mr.  Pettigrew  finds  the 
Gammy  Noir  the  b^t  Grape  for  vineyard  purposes  in  South  Wales.  He 
procured  his  stock  from  France,  the  variety,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  being 
grown  for  sale  by  British  nurserymen.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  fruit 
you  hope  to  send  ns  some  day,  and  are  pleased  to  bear  that  the  Jonmol 
ia  a  welcome  guest  and  serviceable  in  New  Zealand,  where  we  have 
several  sabscribers.  We  shall  have  pleaanra  if  we  are  able  Ut  give  you 
and  other  colonials  useful  hints  at  any  time,  and  like  to  feel  we  have  a 
link  with  friends  of  kindred  tartes  and  engaged  in  a  common  work  in 
the  "  Qreater  Britain  beyond  the  seas." 

Wuaes  of  FlBBta. — We  only  undertake  te  name  species  of  plantsi 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  se«d  and  termed  fiorists'  Sowers. 
Flowering  specimens  aro  necessary  of  fiowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b^  spores.  BpeclmeosshoiUd  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
t^llgbtly  dampmoaa  or  sottgreen  leaves  form  the  beat  pocking,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(.V.  f.).— It  is  a  variety  of  Hosa  polyantjia.  (.H.  0.).— 1,  Adiantum 
B^utum  ;  2,  Aralia  gracillima  ;  3,  Beidia  glaucescens  ;  i,  Pteris  sermlata 
erislata }  6,  Pterla  ombrosa.  f  ff.  B.).—l,  A  very  poor  apeclmen,  but  It 
resembles QrevilleaThelemanuiana;  2,  Folygala  Dalmaislana.  iW.  Wy 
— Eaonymns  japouicas. 
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HELPS  TO  SUCCESS. 
At  ifa  monthly  moetiog  on  the  14th  nil.,  tho  Canterbury- 
Farmers'  Club  listened  to  a  very  important  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Tallerman,  on  the  practical  measurea  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
insure  a  more  profitable  realisation  from  fruit.  Owners  of  English 
orchards  and  fruit  plantations  do  not  ftt  present  make  the  best  of 
their  crops.  An  asserUon  waa  made  at  this  meeting  that  in  Kent 
the  year  before  last  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  were  actoally  wasted 
owing  to  the  low  price  in  the  metropolis  not  being  sufficient  to 
meet  the  heavy  demands  made  by  the  railway  companies  for 
freightage.  The  wme  result  happened  that  year  in  tho  Plum 
districts  of  Pershore  and  Evesham,  and  grievous  lamentations 
were  made,  not  only  by  sufferers,  but  by  all  who  witnessed  the 
immense  wasU,  and  it  was  pointed  out  at  tha  time  that  such  would 
not  have  been  the  case  on  the  Continent,  where  the  surplus  Plums 
would  have  been  dried  and  packed  in  boxes  for  future  marketing, 
and  the  Cherries  and  other  fruits  have  been  either  converted  to 
jam,  or  subjected  to  an  equally  practical  process  of  preservation 
The  object  of  tbe  papw  read  was  to  show  the  Kent  farmers  the 
necessity  of  combining  together  for  the  establishment  of  refri- 
gerating and  evaporating  establishments  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit,  which,  having  been  once  provided,  the  market  need  never  be- 
glutted  by  over-abnndant  supplies.  By  thoronghly  vrorking  the- 
co-operative  principle  their  fruits  could  be  applied  to  a  great  many 
different  purposes,  as  is  at  present  done  in  America.  Not  only 
■was  the  improved  fruit  marketing  of  the  United  States  fully 
described,  but  also  the  tasteful  and  tempting  methods  by  which 
fresh  fruits  are  made  up  in  baskets  in  France,  although  even  in 
that  country  large  quantities  are  boiled  in  sugar  and  converted  to 
oryHtallised  dessert  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Tho  drying  process  of 
the  Spaniarfs,  Turks,  and  Greeks  were  ^so  detjulod,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  couraes  pursued  by  foreign  fruit  growers  could 
be  aU  the  more  advantageonsly  adopted  in  Kent,  as  it  vras  within 
I  easy  reach  of  so  many  large  centres  of  popuUtion.    Mr.  Talleiinan 
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irent  also  minutely  into  various  processes,  stating  that  green  fruits 
might  be  safely  stored  in  a  cold  dry  air  chamber,  and  kept  in  a 
-fresh  condition  for  from  two  to  four  months  at  a  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  45°.  For  fruit  evaporation  he  said  that  the  numerous 
Tast  houses  in  the  Hop  districts  could  be  utilised  as  evaporators  at 
times  when  tbey  at  present  remained  unoccupied.  He  also  briefly 
described  the  machinery  necessary  to  be  provided  for  the  canning, 
bottling,  and  crystallisation  of  fruit,  and  for  its  conversion  to  jam. 
The  discussion  which  ensued  took  a  practical  turn,  and  the  necessity 
of  such  a  co-operative  association  as  suggested  being  established 
-was  thoroughly  admitted* 

We  have  given  the  foregoinp^  paragraph  from  a  report  of  the 
Canterbury  meeting  as  tending  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  our  last 
article.  It  is  also  important  as  affording  additional  proof  of  the 
^eat  want  of  thoroughness  and  knowledge  of  their  business  on  the 
part  of  many  farmers,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  has  reference  to  actual  fruit  farmers,  men  to  the  manner  born, 
yet  who  have  hitherto  been  content  simply  to  cultivate  their  fruit 
■and  dispose  of  it  solely  as  raw  produce  without  a  thought  of  turn- 
ing part  of  it  to  account  as  a  manufactured  article.  Glad  are  we  to 
know,  however,  that  the  heavy  losses  of  ripe  fruit  the  year  before 
last  has  induced  several  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  jam 
making  and  other  methods  of  fruit  preservation.  We  would  urge 
them  especially  to  see  that  such  preserved  fruit  is  really  a  pure 
first-rate  article.  If  they  do  this  so  as  to  build  up  a  reputation  and 
isustain  it  unblemished  by  any  trick  of  trade  they  may  feel  assured 
of  a  demand  for  it.  We  mention  this  because  we  find  it  as  difficult 
to  purchase  pure  jam  as  it  is  to  obtain  really  good  butter.  The  jam 
generally  has  a  slimy  consistency  which  betrays  the  presence  of 
■gelatine,  and  there  is  a  poverty  of  flavour  which  points  to  heavy 
-adulteration,  and  of  butter  quite  two- thirds  is  unpalatable  either 
from  cows  having  improper  food  or  from  the  foul  odours  taken  up 
by  the  milk  in  cow  house  and  dairy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  helps  to  success  are  painstaking  and 
thoroughness,  no  matter  to  what  branch  of  farming  they  are 
applied.  In  the  great  corn-growing  districts  farmers  are  very  apt 
to  pooh  pooh  advice  about  fruit  or  dairy  farming,  yet  how  many  of 
them  are  worthy  to  take  rank  as  first-class  com  farmers  ?  Do  we 
require  a  test  plain  and  unmistakeable  ?  Take  the  returns  of  com 
averages  in  any  part  of,  or  for  the  entire  country,  and  there  yon 
will  see  that  30  bushels  per  acre  is  a  full  average  for  the  Wheat 
orop ;  yet  we  regard  that  fact  as  proof  positive  of  the  general 
deficiency  in  cultural  knowledge  of  farmers,  and  may  insist  upon  it 
that  the  average  should  be  at  least  10  bushels  higher.  We  occa^ 
■sionally  see  reports  of  extraordinary  crops  of  this  or  that  which  are 
the  outcome  of  special  efforts.  Why,  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
oommon  sense,  do  we  not  make  special  efforts  every  season  and 
with  every  crop  ?  (jo  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 
Satisfactory  progress  cpntinues  to  be  made  with  work  on  the  land. 
Hangold  sowing  followed  Barley  sowing  closely,  and  the  work  was 
•done  expeditiously  and  well.  The  preparation  for  Swedes  was  next 
taken  in  hand,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  sown  shortly.  On  the  home 
farm  a  small  field  next  the  large  Mangold  field,  which  was  also  intended 
for  Mangolds,  is  so  foul  with  couch  grass  that  we  decided  not  to  sow  it 
with  Mangold,  but  to  give  it  a  bastard  fallow,  and  sow  White  Turnips 
for  spring  feeding.  April  has  certahily  had  more  tears  than  smiles  this 
year,  and  com  hoeing  has  really  been  out  of  the  question.  Charlock  is 
now  visible,  and  the  hoes  must  be  made  to  move  briskly  by  having  all 
the  work  done  by  the  acre,  and  by  a  slight  advance  in  price  to  encourage 
the  men  to  exert  themselves.  One  of  onr  bailiffs,  In  his  zeal  to  excel, 
had  had  the  hoes  at  work  among  winter  Beans  in  showery  weather  when 
we  last  went  to  inspect  the  farm  in  his  charge,  and  wc  had-  to  caution 
"him  not  to  waste  labour.  We  have  had  all  the  couch  grass  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Barley  fields  picked  off  by  the  rook  boys,  who  are  betteir 
flo  employed  than  sitting  under  a  hedge.  We  hold  that  everything 
possible  and  reasonable  should  be  done  to  get  rid  of  weeds.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  weeds  rob  the  soil  of  one  grain  of  fertility,  and  we  had  much 
better  spend  3s.  or  4s.  an  acre  now  upon  weed  eradication  than  to  see 
the  flaunting  yellow  Charlock  or  scarlet  Poppy  later  on  as  an  unmis- 
takeable sign  of  our  want  of  energy  and  care.  We  have  an  old  allotment, 
which  we  have  taken  in  hand,  so  badly  infested  with  Chickweed  that  in 
this  showery  April  now  stirring  with  duckfoot  or  other  harrows  would 
destroy,  and  we  have  decided  to  plough,  liarrow,  and  sow  with  Lucerne, 


so  that  the  Lucerne  plant  may  get  a  sufficient  start  of  the  inevitable 
Chickweed  to  enable  us  to  get  the  land  clean. 

The  loss  of  a  couple  of  the  best  lambs  from  what  the  shepherd  termed 
strong  Inflammation  led  to  an  inquiry,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  force  them  on  by  using  too  much  lamb  food.  The  lusty 
animals  e^t  it  greedily,  become  too  full  in  condition,  and  the  result  was 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  ending  m  death.  Wc  hare  taken  much  pains  to 
explain  the  cause  and  effect  of  this  to  the  shepherd  in  order  that  he  may 
not  again  err  through  overmuch  zeal.  Depend  upon  it  there  Is  nothing 
like  the  master's  eye  to  frequently  overlook  and  check  the  doings  of 
Ignorant  workmen. 

^^■^      M       11  ■■■■■■■■  ■  ^— ^— ^^ 

THE  FARMEBS'  CLUB  AND  FABM  INSECTS. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  the  "  Salisbury  Sciuare  Hotel,"  Mr.  A.  Pell  in  the  chair,  Miss 
Ormerod  of  Torrington  Housi.  St.  Albans,  read  to  a  Ur^e  audience,  in- 
cluding several  ladies,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  an  intftresting  paper 
on  "  Farm  Insect?."  In  eommencing  the  reader  expressed  her  belief 
that  during  the  last  few  years  there  had  been  a  great  increase  ot  insects 
both  in  farm  and  orchard  crops,  though  very  little  in  the  number  of 
kinds  that  troubled  them,  and  said  that  increase  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  lessening  the  amount  of  wild  ground  by  the 
march  of  cultivation,  and  also  by  the  spread  of  towns  and  villages. 
After  careful  search  of  roconU  she  thought  the  injurious  insects  here  at 
the  present  day — that  was  those  that  were  seriously  hurtful  to  their 
living  field  and  orchard  crops,  and  vast  numbers  besides  less  commonly 
known— had  been  here  for  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  years,  and  except 
the  Hessian  fiy  she  did  not  know  of  any  insect  pest  to  growing  crops 
which  were  newly  introducei  into  this  country.  The  enormous  green 
and  blue-and-white  striped  caterpillars  of  the  death's  head  moth,  which 
especially  preyed  on  Potato  leaf  a  'C,  were  present  in  great  numbers,  and 
in  all  parts  t>f  the  kingdom  in  1826.  After  alluding  to  various  modes  of 
arresting  the  ravages  of  insects  she  said  they  were  now  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  crop  pesta  and  of  practical 
measures  which  could  at  a  paving  rate  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
yearly  causes  of  loss.  Good  cnltivtition  and  such  preparation  of  the  land 
as  would  destroy  the  shelters  of  pests  under  clods  above  the  surface,  or 
in  celh  beneath  it,  were  amongst  the  best  ways  of  avoiding  much  mis- 
chief from  a  commencement  of  attack.  Among  the  causes  of  the  evil 
Miss  Ormerod  mentioned  the  screenings  of  foreign  corn,  which  she  thought 
should  either  hot  be  spread,  or  before  being  spread  should  T)e  rendered 
innocuous.  In  concluding  she  declared  herself  very  emphatically 
against  the  sparrow  as  a  pest  to  the  farmer.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs  all  over  the  country,  she  observed,  they  saw  increase  of 
Passer  domesticus  (to  distinguish  him  clearly  from  his  harmless  name- 
sake the  hedge-sparrow),  and  they  also  saw  Increase  of  farm  insects. 
Besides  the  downright  mischief  to  corn  and  other  things  farmers  were 
suffering  now,  and  would  suffer  severely  unless  the  matter  were  taken  in 
hand,  by  the  sparrow  driving  away  the  truly  insectivorous  birds,  and 
notably  the  martin.  The  numbers  of  this  bird  were  demonstrably 
lessening,  and  if  the  small  proportion  of  caterpillars  that  the  sparrows 
take  were  considered  by  the  sparrow-lovers  to  oe  such  an  important  help 
to  us,  it  must  be  a  very  much  more  important  evil  to  have  the  martins 
driven  away  which  destroyed  the  perfect  insects  by  legions  jnsft  when 
they  were  about  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  had.  Miss  Ormerod  said,  a 
strong  warning  before  them  in  the  United  States  of  the  mischief  follow- 
ing the  unchecked  multiplication  of  the  English  sparrow;  and  she 
estimated  the  total  loss  from  insect  ravages  in  farm  crops  and  fruit 
farming,  and  among  farm  stock,  at  from  £8,000,000  to  £10,000,000  per 
annum.  A  discussion  ensued,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Little, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Carrington  Smith,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Miss  Ormerod  for  her  paper. 
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BBMABKB. 

22nfl.— Cloudy  mominir:  wet  from  OOWPM  till  7PJi.;  dull  evening. 

23rd^DRU  and  damp  till  2  P.M.,  then  wet  till  mldn>gbt. 

24th.— Dull  and  damp  all  dny. 

25th.— Cloudy  and  cool  morotiiv,  bright  afternoon. 

26th.-Pfne,  and  at  timea  bright,  though  Generally  dull.  «i«„^„  _i.h  .ii»u* 

27th.-rine  bright  morning,  though  oold,  with  aliffht  frontearly;  cloudy,  with  alight 

showers  in  e  'rly  Hftcmoon ;  fine  and  bright  again  'rom  2^' P.M. 
28Ui.-Fair  morning,  bright  early,  and  much  warmer ;  not  so  flue  in  afternoon,  witn 

AnoSJJfwldwwk.  being  about  4»  below  the  previous  «o«-  /'*•  "S^SSr^Jfrn^Si 
!■  each  month  of  thlj-year  one  week,  and  onlj  one  week,  ^aa  been  of  «">"»  «"•"  ™ 
arerage  temperature.  Slight  frost  in  air  and  a  sharp  one  on  grass  on  the  »th^ 
e.  J.  BTM0S6. 
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rUIZE  ESSAYS  AND  PRIZE 
WIXXIXO. 

SOME  time  ago  Mr.  S.  Thaoker,  a  great  anpporter  of  the  Notts 
Horticultural  Society,  offetwl  priaei  for  essays  on  the  duty 
«f  the  gwdener  to  his  employer,  to  be  sent  aader  seal  with  a 
motto,  and  to  be  read  by  a  genilemao  at  ods  of  Ihe  Society's 
meetiiigs.  The  esiays  were  admiiably  read  on  April  11th  by  a 
Tfottingham  gentleman,  Mr,  -Woodward,  though  he  had  not  seen 
"the  MSS.  nntil  juat  before  the  meeting.  The  first  prize  of  20s., 
;scoonipaniad  by  the  first-olaas  certificate  of  the  Society,  was  ad- 
judged to  "  Excelsior,"  the  nom  dt  plume  that  was  £nt  adopted  by 
TBr.  N.  H.  Pownall,  Iienton  GardenB,  Nottingham,  in  his  coatri- 
bations  to  the  Cottage  Gardener  many  years  ago,  and  who  has 
cnbaequently  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Borlicidiure. 
The  certifleat«  he  hw  won  will  ba  priced  by  him^  and  he  deferras 
it  better  than  many  deserve  the  prizes  they  win  at  shows.  There 
are  able  gardenera  in  rarioas  parts  of  the  kingdom  who  have  done 
jnnch  more  towards  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  in  pro- 
moling  superior  cultivation,  than  half  the  showmen  have  ;  but  the 
«duc:vtional  work  of  the  former,  in  the  form  of  essayv,  read  or 
published,  fonnded  on  nsef  ol  knowledge  aeqnired  by  long  practice, 
is  seldom  recognised,  while  "honours"  withont  number  have  been 
dispensed  to  exhibitors  for  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  that  have, 
on  the  face  of  them,  the  stamp  of  inferiority,  and  not  only  so,  but 
priies  have  been  adjadged  to  men  for  what  they  nevw  grew,  but 
bought,  begged,  or  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Thus  the .  pot- 
hunters and  schemers  are  rewarded,  while  the  brain-workers,  who 
strive  and  study  to  improve  themselves  and  benefit  others,  are,  with 
few  exceptioDa,  severely  overlooked.  Offering  priiee  for  essays  on 
aubjeots  pertaining  to  gardening,  and  as  affecting  thorn  engaged  in 
it,  whether  as  masters  or  men,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but 
power  shonld  be  reserved  to  withhold  them  when  devoid  of  sub- 
stantial value  and  Utentrymerit,  as  some  we  have  seen  undoubtedly 
are.  lit.  PownaD'a'  is  not  one  of  them,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
assigning  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  Here  it  is  : — 
eUBJECT  :  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  QARDENEE  TO  HIS  EMPLOTEB. 
A  general  gabject,  dealing  with  the.  gardener,  in  general,  or  the 
-profession  as  a  whole,  and  the  employer  in  general,  or  the  body  of 
employers  as  a  whole.  The  conneotion  between  these  two  repre- 
sentative people  is  the  dnty  of  the  one  to  the  other,  the  lesser  to 
the  greater,  the  servant's  duty  to  the  master  ;  and  that  connection, 
seeing  that  no  special  type  of  employer  or  master  is  Indicated,  and 
no  particular  gardener  specified,  whether  the  gardener  with  "acres 
«f  glass  and  regiments  of  men"  under  him,  or  the  gardener  of  spade 
and  wheelbarrow,  worked  by  himself,  can  only  be  treated  in  a 
general  way,  broadly  and  comprehensively,  primarily  and  essen. 
tially  so  as  to  principles,  and  only  relatively  so  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  as  to  details.  To  attempt  to  go  into  details,  having  no  gnide 
in  what  direction  to  go,  would  most  surely  land  the  writer  in  un- 
certainty and  confusion.  There  are  great  principles  which  embraoe 
all  the  relations  of  employer  and  employ^,  and  these  should 
govern,  and  must  govern,  the  gardaner's-  dnty  to  his  employer 
whatever  sort  of  gardener  or  employer  each  respectively  may  be. 
It  is  clearly  .impossible  to  reduce  the  subject  to  one  class  of 
gardeners  and  one  particular  section  of  employers.  The  foundation 
of  the  [Hinciples  alluded  to  lie  in  two  wise  sayings — "  I>o  as  yon 
Ko.  Ill,— Vol.  XVI.,  Thibd  Sebieb, 


would  be  done  by,"  and  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might." 

The  first  thing  between  the  gardener  and  bis  employer  is  the 
contract,  or  engagement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gardener  towards 
himself,  as  well  as  towards  his  master,  to  see  that  his  engagement 
is  based  on  fair,,  honourable,  and  profitable  lines,  a^id  that  that 
engagement  is  made  perfectly  clear  and  open,  and  as  far  as  possible 
put  into  "black  and  white.''  It  is  his  duty  in  this  contract  to  see 
that  he  gets  proper  remuneration— a  cheaply  paid  servant  is  often 
a  dear  one  to  the  master  ;  the  time  or  houra  of  work  positively 
fixed,  holidays  arranged,  severance  of  connection  provided  for,  the 
privileges  and  allowances  as  to  house,  coals,  light,  vegetables,  oom- 
misaion  on  sales,  if  any,  &c.,  nil  made  .plain  and  unmistakeable,  so 
tliat  there  may  be  no  after  difference,  but  that  everything  may 
work  smoothly.  In  these  arrangements,  and  in  all  others  which 
may  arise,  the  gardener  mnst  consider  and  act  upon  the  golden  rule 
of  "Doing  as  he  would  l>e  done  by."  The  contract  or  engagement 
concluded,  the  gardener  must  see  ttiat  the  engagement  thus  entered 
upon  be  loyally  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  small  matter  and  a  superfluous  one, 
but  it  is  none  the  lees  the  duty,  the  boonden  duty,  of  the  gardener 
to  his  employer,  that  he,  the  gardener,  personally  respect  himself, 
and  order  himself  rightly.  "  Know  thyself  "  is  the  teaching  of  the 
ancients,  and  means  very  largely  respect  thyself,  reverence  thyself, 
rise  to  the  level  (and  above,  if  possible  !)  of  thyself.  This  done, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  pride  and  self-conceit.  In  person  the 
gardener  should  be  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy,  appropriately, 
becomingly,  and  serviceably  dressed.  He  must  be  sober  and 
industrious,  courteous  in  manner  and  speech,  faultlessly  honest  in 
everything,  and  careful  that  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  garden  be  honest  also.  Whilst  bis  hands  are  folly  occupied  he 
must  be  constant  in  fiUing  his  t»^n  with  wholesome  ideas  by 
observation  and  reading.  He  must  be  quick  as  well  as  sound  in 
judgment,  and  prompt  and  decisive  in  action.  He  mnst  economise 
his  time  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  he  can,  and  always  on  the 
watch  to  make  his  time  and  labour  bulk  out  into  usefully  resultf ul 
ends.  He  must  keep  down  bad  personal  habits  as  drinking, 
smoking  (if  a  smoker  the  habit  must  never  be  indulged  in  in 
working  hours),  gambling,  flirting  with  bis  female  fellow-servants, 
dawdling,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed  "  awming,"  atx)nt,  late 
hours,  &c.,  as  well  a^  fussines'^,  faddiness,  and  fidgettiness  in  his 
work,  and  also  conceitedness,  previously  hinted  at.  These  habits 
all  apply  with  strong  force  to  the  young  gardener,  and  some  of 
them,  to  the  elder  gardener.  The  first-named  bad  habit,  it 
must  l>e  said  with  sorrow,  imfortunately  seems  to  beset  the  elder 
gardener,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  man.  Loss  of 
interest  in  his  work  and  neglect  of  his  psraonal  appearance,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  things,  often  come  out  of  this  habit,  and  both  are 
a  braaoh  of  the  gardener's  duty  to  his  employer.  Bad  habits  are 
easily  formed,  but  are  not  So  easily  broken  off. 

The  gardener's  duty  to  his  employer  in  all  money  mattera 
must  be  exercised  wisely  and  conscientiously  as  to  what  he  buya 
himself,  in  plants,  seeds,  mannres,  or  other  garden  necessities. 
He  mnst  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  get  anything  bat  what  will 
do  good  to  his  employer  or  his  estate,  not  indulging  in  fanoifol 
pnrohases  I>ut  only  in  really  necessary  things,  and  taking  great 
care  that  what  he  gets  shall  be  equal  to  the  money  spent  It 
must  be  also  a  duty  with  him  to.  see  that  his  work  be  well  done, 
and  constantly,  not  jnst  once  or  twice  and  then  left  off ;  to  see 
that  whatever  comes  into  the  garden,  whether  by  his  orden  or 
his  emplojrer's,  shall  be  true  and  good  in  quahty  and  of  fall  value 
as  to  weight  and  quantity.  His  garden  accounts  mnst  he  kept  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  and  so  managed  and  cared  tot  as 
if  be  had  to  pay  them  himself.  It  is  his  dnty  to  his  employer,  and 
very  mach  so  to  himself,  that  he  ktrp  forreet  aocoont  of  the 
produce  of  the  garden  and  how  consumed  or  di^wsed  of.  Hia 
tools  and  implements  mnst  be  alirays  kept  in  workmanlike  order 
Ho.  2067.— Vol,  LXXVIIL,  Old  Sebibb. 
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The  gardener's  duty  to  his  employer  in  his  work  will  make  him 
stady  it  at  first,  and  day  by  day  ever  after,  thoroughly,  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  and  down  to  the  lowest  and  most  commonplace  detail. 
Nothing  must  be  lightly  passed  over,  nothing  scamped,  but  every- 
thing attended  to  with  punctuality,  promptitude,  and  with  the 
highest  skill,  both  as  to  plan  and  execution,  which  his  head  can 
devise  and  his  hands  carry  out.  He  must  "  put  his  conscience  into 
his  work."  He  must,  above  all  things,  study  the  special  require- 
ments of  his  employer,  and  also  the  particular  needs  of  his 
employer's  establishment.  Whatever  his  own  fancies  and  desires 
may  be  they  must  be  subordinated  to  the  wants  of  the  establishment 
he  has  to  provide  for,  and  parenthetically  it  may  be  here  said,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  young  gardener  entering  on  a  situation  that 
the  rule  is,  Vegetables  are  the  first  consideration,  fruit  the  next, 
and  flowers  the  last.  Exceptional  cases  may  turn  this  rule  upl^de 
down,  or  modify  it  in  some  degree  ;  but  if  they  do  they  only  make 
the  rule  more  absolute.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to  at  first 
find  out  exactly  which  is  chief,  and  then  arrange  accordingly. 
Thoagh  he  may  make  one  point  chief  he  ought  to  strive  to  do  all 
things  well.  In  order  to  fit  him  to  do  his  work  all  the  bettev  he 
must  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  times  by  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  day,  in  all  new  ways  of 
doing  work,  adopting  such  as  are  good,  in  new  inventions  of 
gardening  necessities,  being  cautious  about  adopting  any  until  quite 
satisfied  that  '*  there's  something  in  them  ;"  in  new  plants  and  new 
ways  of  growing  them,  in  new  seeds,  or  roots,  or  manures,  or 
implements,  and  indeed  in  all  other  matters  which  make  up  the 
economies  of  gardening.  This  must  be  done  as  a  duty  to  his 
employer,  and  to  show  that  he  is  ^'  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed." 

There  are  one  or  two  qualities  which  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
cultivated  by  the  gardener,  which  would  materially  assist  him  in 
doing  his  duty  to  his  employer.  Energy  and  industry  are  under- 
stood to  be  guiding  qualities,  indeed  they  are  indispensable ;  and 
if  to  this  the  gardener  can  add  concentrativeness,  ox,  that  power  of 
will  and  thought  whereby  a  man  can  settle  his  whole  mind  on  any 
particular  duty  he  has  in  hand  until  he  has  finished  it,  this  will 
contribute  largely  to  successful  labour.  Tact  and  common* sense 
are  qualities  which  every  bom  gardener  has  as  a  birthright,  or  ought 
to  have,  and  if  he  has  besides  what  the  Americans  call  "gumption," 
which  they  say  is  more  than  tact  and  common  sense  (which  is  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  do,  and  say  "  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way,  at  the  right  time  ")  then  the  gardener  will  become  more  ex- 
cellent as  a  man  and  a  workman  day  by  day,  and,  therefore,  able 
more  fully  to  do  his  duty  to  his  employer. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

Not  so  much  as  to  a  master  or  employer  will  the  true  gardener 
do  all  this,  though  that  position  he  will  ever  recognise  and  maintain, 
but,  as  man  tojman,  ^  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by."  Putting 
himself  into  his  employer's  place  he  will  act  towards  him  as  he 
would  expect  his  employer  to  act  towards  him  if  their  positions 
were  reversed,  or,  indeed,  as  he — the  gardener — expects  his  em- 
ployer to  act  toward  him  in  their  present  relations.  He  will  make 
his  employer's  interests  his  interests  and  serve  him,  "  not  with  eye 
service  but  in  singleness  of  heart."  By  so  doing  he  will  gradually 
rise  in  his  master's  estimation,  and  his  own,  in  his  profession,  and 
will  have  that  best  of  all  friends  a  good  conscience. — ^Exgelsiob. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  bulk  of  Grape-thinning  will 
re<}uire  pressing  attention  in  gardens  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
as  it  is  work  that  cannot  be  delayed  without  causing  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  the  ener^es  of  the  Vines  carrying  the  crop,  all  good 
cultivators  make  a  pomt  of  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  work 
from  getting  behind,  and  with  this  object  in  view  contrive  by  some 
means  to  thin  every  bunch  as  soon  as  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained 
which  berries  have  set  properly,  and  may  consequently  be  depended 
on  to  result  satisfactorily.  Grape-thinning  is  by  many  considered 
a  tedious  operation.     Perhaps  it  is  in  some  cases,  but  of  all 


gardening  operations  it  is  the  one  I  like  the  best  when  I  have 
before  me  shapely  well  set  bunches,  some  of  which  with  good 
thinning  and  proper  attention  should  make  models  of  good  form, 
while  others  bid  fair  to  become  masses  of  gigantic  size.  Each 
variety,  nay  each  bunch,  requires  to  be  thinned  according  to  the 
length  of  the  footstalks  and  the  size  to  which  the  berries  grow. 
This  helps  to  maJce  the  work,  the  more  interesting,  and  many 
pleasant  hours  have  I  spent  in  thinnini;  the  berries  and  studjring; 
the  habits  of  most  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

No  hard-and-fast  line  can  t>e  laid  down  as  to  the  distance  tbe- 
berries  of  each  variety  should  be  apart  when  thinned,  because  the- 
same  varieties  growing  in  different  houses  often  differ  considerably 
in  the  length  of  the  footstalks,  and  in  the  case  of  Black  Ham- 
buiffhs  much  differenee  is  apparent  in  this  respect  in  Tines  growing- 
in  the  same  house.  The  benies  of  those  with  the  greatest  length 
of  footstalk  should  be  left  much  doeer  together  than  thoee  with 
shorter  ones,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  the  berries  increase  in 
size  they  wiU  force  each  other  upwards  and  outwards  as  far  as  the 
length  of  footstalk  will  allow.  For  compact  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh^  when  the  Tines  are  vigorous  an  inch  apart  over  the 
lower  pert  of  the  bunch  is  about  tl^  right  distance,  but  this  dis- 
tance should  be  gradually  lessened  as  we  approach  the  top  bf  the 
bunch,  as  it  is  a  common  error  to  over-thin-  tne  shoulders  with  the 
result  that  as  the  berries  swell,  their  own  weight  bearing  them 
down,  and  leaves  vacant  spaces  on  the  top  of  the  bunches,  which 
quite  spoils  their  appearance. 

The  mistake  of  over-thinning  is  not  always  made  at  the  firvt 
thinning,  but  when  the  berries  are  about  half  grown  they  rest  upon 
each  other  and  appear  to  be  too  close  together  to  allow  of  their 
swelling  to  their  proper  size.  Sometimes  this  may  be  the  case,  but 
my  experience  teaches  me  that  this  is  just  the  stage  at  which  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  over-thinned,  in  the  case  of  those  bunches 
that  have  long  footstalks,  as  it  is  surprising  to  all  but  those  that 
have  closely  watched  them  how  the  berries,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  will  gradually  force  each  other  into  their  proper  positions  tin 
the  bunch  is  fiUed  out  evenly  from  point  to  shoulder.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  good  practice  to  look  over  all  Grapes  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  first  stage  of  the  stoning  process,  to  remove  any  berries 
that  are  not  likelv  to  have  room  to  swell  to  their  full  size,  but  it 
must  be  done  with  caution  to  avoid  the  mistake  I  have  already 
pointed  out. 

Hadresfield  Ooart,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  Grapes  both 
in  bunch  and  berry,  should  be  well  thinned,  bat  an  in<di  apart  i» 
generally  far  enough,  in  consequence  of  the  berries  being  oval  in 
shape  instead  of  round,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Muscat^ 
Gros  Colman  requires  more  space  for  its  berries  than  any  other 
Grape  ffrown,  as  they  not  only  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  the 
footstalks  are  nearly  always  short,  1^  inch,  and  sometimes  a 
little  more  is  not  too  much.  Gros  Miux>c  requires  only  a  tri^e 
less  space.  An  inch  apart  is  far  enough  for  Lady  Downe's  and 
Alicante.  If  this  room  is  given  all  over  the  bunch,  the  footstalks 
being  very  stiff  keep  the  bcffries  in  their  proper  positions  till  they 
are  full  grown.  Bhouldera  are  often  formed  on  one  side  of  a  buncb. 
When  they  are  small  we  remove  them,  as  the^  only  spoil  the  shape 
of  the  bunch  and  do  not  add  much  to  its  size.  Double  bunches, 
when  large,  we  sometimes  leave,  as  a  good  solid  bunch  of  that 
descriptioDf  with  shapely  tapering  bunch  on  either  «de,  look  weU 
on  an  exhibition  board. 

Tying  Out  Large  Bunches. — ^For  medium-sized  compact 
bunches  this  operation  need  not  be  resorted  to,  as  when  pn^riy 
thinned  the  berries  will  gradually  form  themselves  into  their  proper 
positions  and  make  handsome  specimens,  provided  the  outline  of 
the  bunch  is  good.  With  laige  bunches,  however,  the  case  is  quite 
different,  and  unless  tying  out  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
much  of  the  bunch  must  be  cut  to  waste,  and  many  fine  bunches  of 
Gros  Guillaume  and  Trebbiano,  which  might  have  been  made  into 
splendid  specimens,  have  been  thinned  down  until  they  have  become 
very  moderate  in  size.  Havinff  had  considerable  experience  with 
bunches  which  when  cut  weighed  from  5  to  12  lbs.,  I  will  describe  our 
mode  of  procedure.  Gros  Guillaume  sometimes  produces  bunches 
of  enormous  size  with  large  spreading  i^ouldera,  and  at  others 
bunches  that  are  well  proportioned  and  solid  in  build,  but  in  nearly 
all  case«i  the  footstalks  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other  Grape, 
excepting  Buckland  Sweetwater^  which  requires  exactly  the  same 
treatment  in  thts  matter  of  thinmng  as  Gros  Guillaume. 

To  tie  out  and  thin  a  large  bunch  of  the  last-named  Grape 
requires  much  patience.  Our  first  proceeding  is  to  fasten  a  piece  of 
raffia  to  the  shouldera  on  the  top  of  the  bunch,  bring  them  nearly 
up  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  arrange  them  at  equal  distances  aU 
around.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  onlv  one  piece  of  tying  material 
to  support  each  shoulder,  but  these  should  be  placed  an  inch  apart 
all  alon^  the  shoulder,  otherwise  as  the  berries  swell  their  weight 
will  weigh  the  point  of  the  shoulder  down  and  perhaps  break  the 
stem  of  the  shoulder  at  the  point  where  the  tying  material  ia 
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fastened.  Having  arranged  (and  tied  to  wires  under  the  roof  or 
the  Vine  shoots)  the  top  tier  of  shoulders,  we  next  tie  up  those 
iinderneath  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  that  tljese  are  brought  up 
in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  top  ones.  The 
mext  tier  is  again  angled  with  these,  and  so  on  till  we  approach 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bunch.  The  branches  of  course  become 
smaller  as  the  bunch  tapers  to  the  point.  Some  here  will  perhaps 
contain  only  four  or  five  berries,  but  still  they  should  be  tied  up  to 
;fill  the  vacant  space  that  has  been  created  by  raising  those  above 
them.  This  is  the  principal  point  to  be  observed  in  the  manufacture, 
«o  to  speak,  of  large  bunches,  as  by  these  means  the  berries  are 
evenlv  distributed  over  as  great  an  amount  of  space  as  they  can  fill 
up  when  growing  to  their  full  size.  When  this  tying  out  is  com- 
faeted  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  is  done,  for  it  will  be 
found  that  yery  little  thinning  of  the  berries  wiU  be  necessary.  A 
few  snudl  or  imperfectly  set  ones  may  require  removal,  and  possibly 
a  few  from  the  centre  of  the  bunch,  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  tlmt 
more  than  this  is  required.  By  following  out  these  instructions 
many  bunches  that  when  set  appear  loose  and  stnu^gling  may  be 
converted  into  large  solid  bunches.  Trebbiano  should  be  tied  out 
in  the  same  way,  but  a  little  more  thinning  will  be  required,  because 
the  berries  often  come  in  clusters,  and  the  footstalks  are  not  so  long 
sas  those  of  Gros  Guillaume.— H.  Dunkin. 


AURICULAS. 


I  FEAR  that  I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  criticisms  of  my 
friend,  "D.,  Deal"  upon  the  London  Show  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society.  He  kindly  invites  ''other  estimates,"  and  so 
disarms  contention  ;  but  as  I  do  not  oome  with  sword  and  spear, 
80  there  are  no  such  weapons  for  me  to  lay  aside,  but  I  do  think 
kim  under  the  influence  of  a  few  mis-impressions. 

One  which,  on  the  vhole,  is  no  little  mistake,  concerns  the  selfs. 
That  there  was  an  undue  preponderance  of  seHs  in  most  of  the 
fitands — ^tbat  selfs,  as  if  they  were  an  inferior,  are  the  least  ad- 
vanced class,  and  that  they  are  the  most  easily  grown.  For  my 
own  part  I  showed  no  greater  proportion  of  sebb  than  I  always  do, 
but  tnat  is  of  little  consequence.  1  am  not  the  London  Exhibition. 
But  I  think  that  the  self  so  enriches  and  emphasises  a  group,  and  is 
scgreatly  the  light,  and  warmth,  and  resting-place  for  the  eye 
among  the  edged  flowers,  that  without  the  self  in  full  evidence 
i9ie  otners  would  be  but  a  dazzle  of  naked  jewels,  one  sparkling 
against  the  brilliancies  of  the  others,  till  only- an  accustomed  eye 
could  detect  much  variety  among  them.  Popularly,  indeed,  the 
flower  is  known  by  its  selfs,  and  many  visitors  here  have  said, 
*^  Well,  except  for  those  lovely  '  selfs,'  as  you  call  them,  I  only  see 
two  or  three  sorts  in  the  collection  1  **  I  do  not,  of  course,  main- 
tain that  the  self  is  as  powerful  and  masculine  a  flower  as  the 
perfect  green-edge.  She  is  pre-eminently  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  a 
flower  to  whom  some  less  outward  adorning  is  given  by  her  nature, 
and  of  whom,  therefore,  there  is  that  less  required.  But  I  would 
accord  her  abundant  honour  in  what  majy  seem  to  some  her  humbler 
sphero,  but  which  is,  to  those  who  are  mtimate  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  self  Auricula,  a  sphero  anything  but  easy  to  fill  with  credit. 
The  Southern  schedule  only  demands  so  many  dissimilar  varieties 
in  the  stands,  and  while  any  marked  disproportion  of  one  class  is  a 
weakness,  so  that  even  the  emerald  green-edges  might  be  overdone 
were  it  not  for  their  scaroit3r ;  yet  if  one  cli^s  has  to  appear  more 
than  another,  then  the  self,  in  a  rich  range  of  her  lovdy  colours,  is 
the  one  to  make  the  weakness  look  most  beautiful  and  attractive. 

But  the  self  "  is  the  least  advanced  dass."  How  the  least  ad- 
vanced ?  Is  she  the  weaker  vessel  ?  Is  she  the  inferior  creature  ? 
Is  she  so  little  because  she  has  not  the  "  edge/'  which  would  be  in- 
consistent with  her  distinctive  character  ?  Are  her  properties  so 
facile  that  anybody  can  raise  a  good  self  ?  Truly  nay  to  all  this. 
Bather,  here  is  the  delightful  deception  of  her  beauty,  in  that  it 
looks  so  simple  and  so  easy  of  attainment,  and  is  yet  so  hard. 
Herein  is  the  charm  of  her  advancement  that  you  think  you  can  win 
that  homely  calm-faced  flower  at  your  will ;  and,  lo  I  you  cannot. 
As  my  friend,  ^*  D.,  Deal,"  says  "  Whoever  attempts  to  grow  seed- 
lings is  protty  sure  to  get  a  ]ar^  proportion  of  selfs  among  them." 
That  is  so,  and  hero  was  the  misconception  of  the  old  school  florists 
that  selfs  came  anyhow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aimless  wanderinn 
of  such  as  put  their  trust  in  chance-saved  seed.  Plentv  of  sells, 
but  what  selfs  ?  The  most  abject,  marked,  and  painful  failures. 
There  is,  thanks  to  "  self  "  deception,  no  class  of  Auricula  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  than  a  really  first-rate  self.  Those  who  trust  to  the 
sporting  of  edged-class  seeds  are  not  even  in  the  way  of  it.  An 
edged  flower  does  not  seem  to  know  what  a  good  self  ouffht  to  be. 
I  never  knew  a  self  worth  an3rthing  that  owmL  a  filial  relationship 
with  the  '^  bloated  aristocracy  (I)"  of  the  **  edges." 

I  have  taken  perhaps  more  pains  with  the  self  than  with  any 
Auricula.    I  think  the  best  Auriculas  I  have  yet  raised  are  selfe. 


yet  they  have  not  "  come  sp3ntaueous,"  but  only  from  a  pure  and 
the  best  self  parentage,  ana  there  was  not  much  to  work  upon  when 
I  began.  Now,  the  *^  advance  "  of  the  self  has  been  from  the 
noUmed  petal  to  the  fully  rounded  "  rose  leaf  "  one,  and  from  the 
narrow  paste  of  an  even  outline  to  the  broad  and  ciroular,  to 
petals  of  greater  substance  and  breadth  and  smoothness,  and  far  more 
richness  of  colour  and  texture.  I  think  also  that  the  self  is  proving 
worthy  of  another  possible  recoffuition  of  her  advancement,  that 
she  should  suffer  from  no  mere  dass  disability  in  competing  for  the 
proud  position  of  the  premier  flower  of  an  exhibition.  A  perfect 
self  is  a  better  Auricula  than  a  less  perfect  green-edge.  The  edged 
one  has  more  to  do  than  the  other  ;  but  if  it  does  not  do  it  then  the 
other  that  has  done  all  it  could  is  the  higher  flower. 

But  this  by  the  way.  "  D.,  Deal"  considers  that  the  self  is  cheap 
a^so,  as  being  the  most  easily  grown.  Certainly  the  habit  is  often, 
but  not  always,  the  more  robust,  and  the  self  will  no  more 
brook  ill-usage'  than  the  edged  flower  will.  She  is  like  her 
brethren.  To  put,  if  I  may,  words  of  Shylock  (mutatis  mutandisy 
to  the  lips  of  the  self  : — "  I  am  a  Jew.  Hatn  not  a  Jew  eyes  ? 
hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions  ?  Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh? 
If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge  ?  " 

May  I  say,  also,  that '' D.,  Deal"  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  self  Laura  is  a  shaded  flower.  The  Laura  of  the  London 
twelves  was  the  same  Laura  (the  same  plant)  in  the  Northern  sixes 
a  week  later  at  Sdbmchester  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that,  had  she 
been  truly  a  shaded  sdf ,  she  could  have  escaped  the  strict  eye  of 
aU  the  judges.  Of  the  florist  brotherhood,  several  of  my  most 
severe  Northern  friends  saw  Laura  both  at  home  and  at  the  shows, 
and  the^  all  spoke  to  me  of  the  pure  beauty  of  the  flower.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  a  shaded  self  should  pass  undetected  throu|[h 
this  keen  and  varied  scrutiny,  and  an  exhibitor  who  ventured  m 
.the  Nortii  with  a  shaded  self  would  run  grievous  risk  of  making 
wreck  of  aU  his  chances.  There  is  only  one  body  colour  in  Laura, 
and  I  can  only  think  that  in  certain  fights,  the  Lights  (save  the 
mark  I)  the  Lights  o'  London  Show,  "  D.,  Deal"  may  have  caught 
a  dismal  ray  through  the  flower  from  behind  it,  transmitted  throuffh 
the  varying  density  of  petal  tissues,  that  may  account  for  what  he 
supposed  was  shady.  But  I  look  to-day  on  Laura  faded,  and  she 
has  died  true  to  her  pure  colour,  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  the 
self. 

But  even  more  than  at  the  fault  with  Laura  I  do  wonder  that 
my  friend  apparently  never  lingered,  with  even  so  much  as  a 
butterfly  touch,  over  the  charm  and  power  of  the  black  self  Ebony. 
I  do  feel  fond  and  proud  of  her  ;  and  at  the  Northern  Show,  where 
she  appeared  after  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  London,  Ebony  was  the 
best  self  I  had,  and  was  beloved  of  all  who  saw  her.  She  is  our  flrst 
self  in  black  vet  obtained  with  all-round  excellencies,  with  colour 
most  happily  shown  off  against  mealed  foliage,  and  with  a  golden 
tube  ana  onlliant  paste  not  excelled  even  by  Heroine,  in  which  they 
are  properties  so  strong.  I  am  Borrj  that  the  practised  eye,  taken 
in  an  musion  over  Laura,  should  miss  the  lustrous  beauty  of  dark 
laughing-eyed  Ebony  (it  is  only  an  innocent  flower  that  can  seem 
to  smile  in  the  colours  of  deep  mourning).  If  I  had  a  florist  friend 
at  my  side  he  should  write  lul  this  for  me  lest  I  should  seem  to 
boast,  but  indeed  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so. 

On  the  subject  of  heat,  I  must  mention  another  complete  mis- 
impression  of  " D.,  Deal"  He  infers  that  all  the  crumpled  and 
curled  petals,  all  the  coarse  and  over-sized  blooms,  were  "  as  if  all 
the  heat  they  had  been  subjected  to  had  not  been  even  enough  to 
open  them  fully."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  heat,  as  "  D.,  DeaZ,"^ 
evidently  understands  it,  is  the  very  "  How  not  to  do  it  after  this 
fashion.'^  Such  heat  will  not  so  much  as  properly  open  an  Auricula 
—the  last  thing  it  will  do  is  to  give  it  size.  The  Auricula  pip  that 
has  been  heated  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  blustering 
blossoms  of  which  "  D.,  Deal"  rightly  complains.  It  is  a  small 
round  thing,  of  little  sub3tance,  colour,  or  duration — a  bud  that  has 
dropped  out  into  a  flower  which  a  good  green  pea  or  a  threepenny- 

Eiece  would  utterly  eclipse.  It  may  even  not  go  that  little  way, 
ut  remain  much  tne  bud  it  was  until  the  throat  gives  way,  and  it  is 
gone.  I  am  nigh  unto  weariness  in  combatting  this  perhaps  plausible 
but  utterly  incorrect  assumption,  that  Aunculas  which  in  a  late 
season  are  shown  wonderfully  expanded  and  ready,  or  hopelessly 
reugh  and  over-grown,  are  obtained  by  f  oroing  the  plants  by  the 
same  means  into  the  opposite  extremes.  I  am  bold  to  say  that  no 
Auriculas  that  win  a  place  at  the  great  shows  have  been  grown  in 
heat  as  that  term  u  generally,  and  I  think  by  "D.,  Deal," 
understood. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  true  and  safe  on  this  vexed 
question  may  I  repeat  my  own  experience  and  practice?    The 
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Anricula  houses  here  have  no  hot- water  pipes  or  flues,  though  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  full  south  exposure,  and  of  the  back  wall 
being  built  against  the  solid  earth,  and  so  impervious  to  frost  from 
behind.  If  need  be,  the  plants  are  so  shaded  as  to  leave  the  sun- 
shine playing  upon  the  back  wall  all  day.  and  so  supplying  a  gentle 
warmth  at  mght,  which  is  taken  care  of  iDy  strong  sheets  of  sacking 
over  the  glass  roof  and  sides.  When  the  plants  are  forward 
enough,  the  wall  is  allowed  no  ran,  and  the  lights  are  left  open  far 
into  a  fair  and  balmy  night.  If  I  much  need  a  plant  or  two  that 
may  require  more  generous  warmth  to  perfect  the  bloom  I  may 
take  it  for  the  last  few  nights  to  the  cool  Orchid  house,  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  65°,  a  temperature  no  higher  than  that  of  a  pleasant 
evening  out  of  doors.  I  never  take  them  into  the  intermediate 
house  or  the  still  higher  Orchid  temperature. 

Indeed,  when  heat  is  spoken  of  as  applied  to  Auriculas,  it  means 
practically  a  heat  no  hiffher  than  such  as  these  plants  might  natu- 
rally expect  in  a  properly  genial  spring.  When  the  weather  denies 
them  that  at  a  critical  time,  why,  I  apologise  to  them  for  the 
weather  and  try  to  make  it  up  to  them,  not  so  much  by  putting 
heat  in  as  by  keeping  cold  out.  It  is  perhaps  at  least  worth  men- 
tionmg  this,  because  from  reading  some  deprecations  of  "  heat " 
for  Auriculas,  it  might  be  inferred  that  some  favoured  plants  were 
tinted  to  the  Cattleya  house,  or  even  to  an  evening  with  the  East 
Indian  Orchids,  or,  if  kitchen  company  were  congenial  enough,  to 
the  early  Cucumber  frames.  But  I  do  not  either  see  from  theory, 
or  find  by  practice,  that  a  warmth  equal  t(^  a  kindly  spring  tempe- 
rature is  other  than  helpful  to  the  Auricula  when  close  upon  its 
time  of  bloom  in  a  bitter  season.  Conserving  of  natural  heat  by 
early  closing  and  coverings  on  cold  nights,  is  by  far  the  best  way, 
and  a  heated  flue  is  by  far  the  worst,  in  fact  not  safe. 

The  Auricula  will  not  bear  any  heat  of  an  untimely  or  un- 
ijatural  degree.  An  artificial  tempemture  of  IQ"  will  cause  the 
buds  to  open  small,  and  one  much  over  that  will  prevent  the  flowers 
from  opening  at  all.  The  pollen  is  prematurely  shed,  and  the  tube 
and  throat  are  enervated.  If  there  be  a  natural  shade  temperature 
of  65  or  IQP  m  spring  it  does  not  destroy  the  flowers,  but  they  live 
veiy  fast  under  it.  Thus  the  cry  that  the  Auricula  growers  of 
to-day  use  heat  that  would  melt  the  spinal  marrow  of  th^  great 
forefathers,  ends  in  the  little  wool  that  after  all  we  are  but  as  the 
nurse  to  Nature,  and  treat  our  plants  but  as  she  would  hate  them 
treated  if  she  could,  **  weather  permitting."— F.  D.  Hornbb, 
Bwrton-in-LonsdaU. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

DWARF  FRENCH  OR  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
These  are  usually  available  before  the  Scarlet  Runners,  and  in 
June  and  July  have  good  weight  in  a  collection  of  vegetables.    At 
many  shows  prizes  are  also  offered  for  a  single  dish,  and  in  any 
case  they  well  repay  for  good  culture.    Unlike  the  Runners  they 
are  not  continuous  bearing,  and  consequently  the  sowings  must 
be  timed  so  as  to  have  the  pods  at  their  best  when  most  wanted. 
M  a  rule  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  eleven  weeks  before  the 
produce  is  to  be  shown,  but  as  these  also  transplant  readily  from 
pots  or  boxes,  a  few  days  will  be  gained  by  sowing  under  glass.  For 
the  June  shows,  and  any  held  early  in  July,  it  is  advisable  to 
grow  them  under  class  nearly,  or  quite,    all  the  time.    A   few 
phints  m  a  frame  disposed  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  in  a  pit  or  frame 
in  succession  to  early    Potatoes,  will,  with    very  little  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them,  yield  superior  pods.    Raise  the  plants  singly 
m  3-mch  pots,  and    m  due    time    plant    them  in   good    loamy 
soil   18  inches  apart  each  way.      They  will  require  staking,  and 
ought  not  to  perfect  many  pods  at  a  time.    For  the  July  shows 
they  may  be  started  in  a  frame,  this  being  removed  or  the  lights 
taken  off  when  it  is  seen  the  crops  will  be  quite  early  enough 
without  any  further  protection.    In  some  districts  they  may  be 
had  good  from  south  borders  early  in  July,  but  for  later  shows  a 
fiunny  open  spot  better  suits  them.    A  fairly  liberal  dressing  of 
sohd  manure  ought  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  top  spit,  this  en- 
couraging the  roots  to  remain  within  reach  of  the  warmth  they 
appear  to  greatly  need.    The  roots  should  be  f uUy  2  feet  apart 
the  seed  sown  thinly,  and  the  plants  eventually  thinned  to  10  or 
12  inches  apart.    They  should  be  moulded  up  early,  and  staked 
before  they  fall  over.     It  is  only  the  thinly  grown  erect  plants 
that  produce  perfectly  straight  and  symmetrical  pods,  and  these,  let 
me  repeat,  ought  not  to  be  heavily  cropped.    Successional  sow- 
ings ought  also  to  be  made,  as  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  dura- 
tion of  a  crop.    During  dry  seasons  they  need  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid  manure,  but  as  a  rule  on  heavy  and  medium  soils 
summer  mulching  is  all  that  is  needed.    Canadian  Wonder  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  popular  for  either  frames  or  the  open  air,  but 
I  rather  favour   the    Negro    Mammoth    Longpod,  this  yielding 
abundance  of  straight  dark  green  pods. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  grows  wonderfully  good  Cauliflowers  i» 
of  opinion  the  secret  of  success  may  be  summed  up  in  three  word» 
'; — viz.,  "  plenty  of  manure,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  quite  right, 
iov  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  srow  good  Cauliflowers  without* 
plenty  of  manure.  This,  coupled  with  deep  cultivation  and  good 
attention  in  the  supply  of  water  as  required,  and  plenty  of  liquid 
manure,  is  necessary,  whether  the  produce  is  required  for  home  use 
or  for  exhibition.  For  the  early  shows  or  those  held  in  June  th& 
Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth,  Mont  Blanc,  Early  London,  u»S 
Walcheren  are  all  suitable,  the  plants  being  raised  in  the  autumn 
previous  and  wintered  either  in  handlights  or  cold  frames.  These^ 
•  if  duly  planted  about  2  feet  apart  each  way,  will  give  fin^  clean 
heads,  which,  if  properly  blanched,  much  improve  the  appearance 
of  a  collection  oi  vegetables. 

For  the  July  shows  Teitch's  Pearl  and  Sutton*s  King  of  the* 
Cauliflowers  are  good,  the  plants  being  raised  in  the  autumn  (seed 
sown  late  in  Augusti  in  common  with  the  earlier  varieties,  and 
similarly  treated.  Tney  form  a  natural  succession  to  these,  vixA 
both  may  be  grown  to  such  perfection  as  to  almost  equal  the 
popular  Autumn  Giant.  Early  in  August  it  is  possible  to  have- 
Eclipse  fit  for  exhibition,  and  this  may  be  truthfuUv  described  a» 
an  early  form  of  the  Autumn  Giant.  To  have  this  variety  or 
Teitch's  Autumn  Giant  by  the  middle  of  August  the  plants  must 
either  be  raised  in  the  autumn  previous,  or  else  the  seed  must  be- 
sown  in  gentle  heat  early  in  February.  In  the  latter  case,  when: 
the  seedlings  have  developed  the  first  rough  leaf,  they  ought  to  h^ 
pricked 'Off,  four  planta  being  put  round  the  sides-  of  e^h  4-inchi 
pot.  They  should  then  be  set  on  a  sunny  greenhouse  shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  there  to  be  kept  and  well  attended  to  Ainiil  the  fint  week 
in  i4»ril,  when  they  should  be  hardened  off,  and  a  fortnight  later* 
divided  and  planted  out  3  feet  apart  each  way.  When  growing 
strongly  these  or  any  Cauliflowers  required  for  exhibition  «hoala 
receive  a  mulchine  of  {Nu-tially  decayed  noanure,  and  in  dry  weather 
bberal  supplies  of  liauid  manure.  Here  let  me  add  that,  if  fiftjr 
plants  jcannut  thus  be  favoured  be  content  to  grow  half  that 
number,  and  ^^  do  "  them  weU.  The  watering  should  b^  no  mere? 
driblets,  but  each  plant  ought  to  receive  at  least  a  S-gallon  can  of 
water  or.  liquid  manure  at  a  time.  This  will  suffice  them  for  ten  to 
fourteen  days^  according  to  the  weather  or  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
when  more  must  be  given.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  no  further- 
trouble  is  needed.  Bemember  that  eaterpiUars  soon  disfigure  ih» 
hearts,  and  if  the  latter  beoome  green  or  open  badly  they  are  unfit 
for  exhibition.  Just  as  the  "  curds  "  are  forming  the  caterpiUara 
become  very  troublesome,  and  must  be  closely  looked  after  and  de- 
stroyed. Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy,  and  the  plants  ought  to^ 
be  examined  two  or  three  times  in  a  week.  The  blanchingi  & 
detail  often  neglected,  oi^ht  to  be  commenced  a  fortnight  previouB- 
to  the  early  shows  ;  and  if  either  Cauliflowers  or  Veitch's  Autpmn 
Broccoli  are  wanted  for  the  November  shows  these  should  be  takens 
in  hand  a  month  or  more  before  the  date  of  the  show.  The  IcAvesj 
must  b6  well  brought  up  together,  and  kept  so  with  the  aid  of  a^ 
strand  of  matting,  the  aim  being  to  thoroughly  exclude  the  light 
from  the  heart.  Unless  the  light  can  be  so  kept  out  greemng- 
occurs  and  the  curds  ^*  break  "  er  fiy  open,  it  may  be  several  dayt* 
before  the  date  of  the  ahow. — Exuibitob. 


KEENS*  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

This  fine  old  favourite  variety  is  now  seldom  cultivated  anything^ 
like  so  extensively  as  it  deserves,  and  in  somq  places  it  has  lost  favour 
altogether,  or  is  ousted  by  newer  varieties,  which  at  first  are  often  con- 
sidered superior,  as  owing  to  the  extra  attention  they  receive  when 
fresh  to  hand  they  appear  at  first  an  improvement,  and  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  exempt  from  this  weakness.    There  are,  however,  fortsnately^ 
many  gardeners  that  wisely  cling  very  tenaciously  to  the  old  tried! 
varieties,  and  safely  depend  on  them  for  their  principal  supply.    Aih 
excellent  example  of  this  practice  is  carried  out  in  the  princely  gardens- 
at  Penrhyn  Castle  by  Mr.  Speed,  who  had  his  shelves  at  Eastertide 
laden  with  fine  dark  crimson  fruit  of  the  above  variety,  presenting  a. 
sight  rarely  met  with.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  sucn  handsome 
fruits  so  early  in  the  season  before,  and  being  the  true  old  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, the  quality  is  guaranteed.    Mr.   Speed  resorts  to  no  mechanical 
dodges  to  secure,  a  good  set,  but  depends  on  good  cultivation,  and  by 
judicious  watering  and  ventilation  he  secured  rich  colour  and  large  size^ 
evidently   testifying   their   grand   quality  and  capability  to  endure 
their  250  miles  journey  to  London  without  serious  damage.— J.  H» 

GOODACBB. 


PAULINE  AS  A  STRAWBEBRY  FOR  FORCING. 
AMOifGST  the  instructive  notes  which  have  already  appewed  ouent 
forcing  Strawberries,  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  see  no  notice 
taken  of  Pauline  as  an  early  variety.  It  may  be  that  its  peeuliar  shape 
is  not  liked,  but  beyond  that  I  cannot  account  for  its  neglect,  as  it 
colours  well,  fruits  freely,  and  for  an  early  Sti-awberiy  the  flavour  ia 
very  good.    In  that  respect  it  is  so  much  appreciated  at  the  table  that 
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tMtqiuliited  to  start  off  with  the  leading  bloom  extra  strong,  and  this 
It  matutainB  throaghout,  the  frait  being  hirger  and  better  than  the 
SQOceedlng  ionet.  I  tried  the  effect  at  pinching  off  this  leader,  bot 
bejond  loaiug  the  beat  fruit  there  was  no  noticeable  diSereace,  as  in 
■either  case  with  liberal  treatment  all  the  (ruit  attained  a  very  lair 
-•Ite.  Another  point  In  Its  favour  u  that  from  its  habit  of  growth  it 
<!Ui  be  grown  in  small  poti,  in  fact  It  BQCoeeda  better  with  ns  in 
i>14acli  pots  tlMQ  in  any  other.— U.  D.  i-i-rJ  a^sA 


B03B  SHOW  FOB  D17B3LET. 

At  an  influentially  attended  meeting  held  in  the  Chantry  for  the 
f  nipoee  of  starting  a  Rose  Show  hi  the  neighbourhood,  It  was  anani- 
monsly  decided  to  bold  the  fint  Show  in  the  cricket  field  on  the  ith  of 
■July  n«ct.  W.  J.  Pliolps,  Eaq.,  was  nominated  President  of  the  Society, 
"the  ScT.  Nigel  W,  Greeely  and  several  gentlemen  in  the  Tioinity  being 
appointed  Vice- Preside nts.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  elected  were  Mr,  H,  J, 
Small  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  while  the  office  of  Treasnrer  will  be  nnder- 
-tsken  by  Mr.  V.  K.  A.  Bowie.  A  represGntative  Committee  was  also 
formed,  having  Mr.  Owen  as  Chairman,  There  are  many  amateur 
TOsariaDB  aronnd  Dursley,  and  the  Cotswold  Hoses  have  already  more 
■than  a  local  reputation.  This,  added  to  the  well  known  beautiCB  of  the 
loiality,  point  to  a  Buccesfl,  if  the  weather  prove  favonrable,  which  will 
-donbtless  majie  it  an  annual  gathering  of  some  importance.  A  schednle 
-will  be  framed  and  issued  at  an  early  date. 

B0aE3  IN  WINTBB. 

To  piodnco  Hoses  in  any  quantity  dnrii^  the  months  of  December 
*nd  January  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  house  entirely  to  their  culture. 
Those  with  more  limited  means  at  their  disposal  need  not  despair  of 
iaving  blooms  during  that  period  if  they  follow  intelligently  the  advice 
'here  given.   . 

I  shall  not  enter  Into  the  Btmctural  details  o(  the  house  farther  than 
'it  neeesaary  to  make  my  cultural  remarks  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  oE  the  subject.  Rose  houses  are  generally  constructed  bo 
that  they  have  a  very  presentable  appearance.  This  may  add  to  the 
.enjoyment  of  those  wbo  wish  to  visit  the  house  frequently  to  watch  the 
delicate  bnds  ifrow  and  developo.  This  la  all  that  flagged  floors  and 
-  -other  such  artangemeuM  are  good  for.  Such  houses  are  not  well  suited 
■to  the  Rose,  they  areJrequentlj  too  dry.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  very 
difficult,  with  liberal  ventilation,  to  maintain  the  necessary  amount  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then  red  »ider,  aphides,  with  mildew, 
.often  have  their  origin.  The  walks  should  be  formed  of  ashea  or  gravel. 
A  span-roofed  house  is  the  best,  although  a  lean-to  will  do  very  well 
vltha  Boutbcm  aspect.  The  first  should  run  north  and  south.  A  lofty 
jfltmcture  is  not  needed  bo  long  as  it  is  suffleiently  wide  to  accommodate 
«  oentr^  bed  with  a  bed  on  each  side.  The  borders  should  lie  deep 
■«Dougb  to  allow  of  drainage  and  abont  18  inches  of  soil.  Whether  the 
beds  be  above  the  ground  level,  or  the  same  level  as  the  ground,  is  very 
snuch  a  matter  of  choice  and  locality.  It  also  depends  upon  the  struc- 
tnrc.  If  low,  and  the  locality  is  well  drained,  then  they  are  better  on 
the  same  level  as  the  ground.  Whether  the  natural  sMl  be  removed  is 
another  qoestion  that  must  be  decided  by  each  cultivator.  If  the  soil  is 
■drained  and  suitable  for  Eoses  outside  it  would  be  unwise  to  remove  it. 
BoideiB  or  beds  for  Roses  when  grown  Indoors  are  frequently  over- 
drained,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasonB  they  suffer  so  generally  from 
mildew  and  red  spider.  Even  supposing  the  plants  are  kept  free  of 
these  pesta  more  water  is  pouraJ  on  to  the  borders  than  is  good  for  the 
■4?«ll-beiDg  of  the  Roses.  Large  quantities  of  food  that  shoald  be 
appropriated  by  them  is  carri^  down  the  drains.  Such  bordera  soon 
become  unfertile,  in  many  instancea  before  cultivators  are  aware  of  it, 
»nd  puny- growths  follow. 

What  ventilatora  are  arranged  should  fit  closely,  or  Injury  to  the 
7onng  tender  foliage  wilt  result  from  the  admission  of  cold  draughts. 
The  lights  or  roof  of  the  stroctnra  must  bo  potable,  bo  that  they  can 
teremovedat  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  Thii  is  necessary  to  ripen 
and  mature  the  wood,  to  insure  an  early  but  a  complete  rest.  Under 
flass  without  such  provision  is  made  Tea  Boses  will  persist  in  growing, 
pattioularly  towards  the  close  of  summer,  and  would  flower  profusely 
^ring  September,  through  the  following  month,  and  well  on  into  the 
next  in  many  seasons,  but  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  summer 
treatment  they  receive.  Plants  that  flower  in  autumn  are  uwless  for 
the  purpose  we  have  In  view,  and,  therefore,  if  planted  out  the  house 
mast  be  bo  constructed  that  they  eau  be  fully  exposed  when  it  is 
deemed  neoessarv.  Those  who  grow  a  few  only  for  this  purpose  may 
have  them  in  pots,  and  they  will  be  able  to  manage  them  Buccesafnlly 
by  placing  tbem  outside,  so  that  the  object  pointed  out  can  bo  attained. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  Roses  during  the  winter  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  either  planting  or  growing  a  number  of  varieties  in  pots.  One 
variety  only  should  be  grown,  or  two  at  the  most.    Safrano  ii  decidedly 
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the  best  winter  flowering  variety  at  present  in  cultivation. 
variety  that  is  so  largely  grown  and  imported  by  the  French.  Next  to 
this  is  Isabella  Sprunt,  but  the  first  will  produce  more  buds  than  the 
latter.  The  last  Is  equally  as  good  a  bloomer  In  the  autumn,  and 
can  scarcely  be  excelled  during  the  months  oE  October  and  November- 
It  will  flower  most  freely  again  in  February.  It  is,  however,  a  g(jod 
companion  for  Safrano,  and  should  be  planted  in  any  house  specially 
set  apart  for  winter  Rosea.  It,  like  Safrano,  has  a  good  constitution  and 
grows  vigorously  ;  both  will  bear  winter  forcing  for  many  years  witboot 
exhaustion.  In  planting  a  house  for  this  purpose  or  for  growing  ia 
pota,  I  should  have  one  Isabella  Sprunt  for  every  three  plants  of 
Safrano.  In  advising  the  culture  of  these  two  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  claims  of  Niphetos,  which  is  unquestionably  the  beat  market  variety 
that  can  be  grown,  because  its  blooms  realise  the  beat  price,  but  it  does 
not  Bower  with  that  same  freedom  during  the  winter  ss  Safrano 
does.  It  ia  of  weaker  constiiution  altogether,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
bearing  the  severe  strain  of  early  winter  forcing  in  succession.    At  that 

Eiriod  the  blooms  only  come  small  and  demand  no  better  price  than  the 
rger  buds  nf  Safiano,  which  during  the  winter  is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
market  as  well  aa  In  the  dwelling  room.  The  one,  Safrano,  ia  fragran^ 
and  the  other,  Niphetos,  Is  not,  or  it  is  so  faint  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  many  at  tliat  period  of  the  year.— Wm.  Bakdnkt. 
{To  be  oonUnued.) 
BUCCESSFUI-  E03E-GE0WINO. 
I  SHOULD,  with  your  permission,  like  to  record  an  instance  of  the 
suoceaatui  culture  of  Bome  Slardchal  Niel  Roses  in  the  garden  of  J.  W. 
Larking,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Lee.  A  year  or  two  ago  Col.  Edgar 
Larking,  a  son  of  the  gentleman  namcil,  being  very  fond  of  Roses, 
thought  he  would  like  to  gratify  his  tastes  in  this  direction  by  building 
a  house  purpoacly  for  growing  Tea  HoseB.  The  houee,  a  apan-roof,  50  by 
12  feet,  was  accordingly  built  of  light  sashbars,  with  grooves  on  each 
side  to  receive  the  glass,  which  was  bedded  in  with  putty.  The  roof  has 
a  ahajp  pitch  and  the  eaves  come  down  to  the  ground  level,  the  whole 
resting  on  an  angular  wall  plate  on  a  substructure  of  concrete.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  house  Is  a  sunk  path  3  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side 
separated  by  a  4i-lnoh  brick  wall,  a  bed  about  i  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  beds  there  ia  about  6  inches  of 
brick  rubble,  this  overlying  a  bed  ot  pure  gravel,  and  insuring  the  moat 
perfect  drainage.  The  soil  for  filling  the  beds  was  composed  ot  two- 
tliirdfl  top-spit,  turfy  loam,  partly  marly  and  partly  ol  a  flbrous  lighter 
nature,  and  one-third  ot  well  decomposed  pig  manure,  charred  vegetaMa 
refuse,  and  road  scrapings.  This  was  turned  over  several  time^  during 
a  period  of  two  months  and  then  Introduced  into  the  house. 

In  the  autumn  good  apeeimens  of  f  II  the  leading  varieties  of  Teaa 
Were  obtained  worked  on  the  Mauetti  stock,  and  these  were  duly  planted 
and  pruned,  some  being  intended  for  covering  the  roof  and  others  as 
dwarfs.  Strange  to  say,  thou  ,h  every  attention  was  paid  to  these,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  unduly  excited  Into  growth,  they  did  not  succeed  as 
they  might  have  done.  The  growth  the  firit  year  was  not  at  all  robust, 
and  although  close  pruning  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  them  the 
recond  year  their  progress  was  not  of  such  an  assuring  character  as  to 
warrant  trying  eiperiments  with  them  for  another  ycnr.  It  was 
nltimately  decMed  to  discard  most  of  the  varieties,  and  in  future  to 
grow  the  Marshal  Niel  on  standard  Briars  exclusively. 

The  BoU  was  examined  by  several  competent  growpis  aid  pronounced 
in  every  way  suitable  for  Rose  culture.  Some  said  the  abs-nce  ot  bottom 
ventilation  contributed  to  the  non-success  of  the  plants,  but  even  after 
a  short  trial  ot  adroit  ting  bottom  air  by  removing  the  putty  and  allowing 
the  panes  to  slide  up  and  down  there  was  no  perceptible  Improvement, 

In  the  autumn,  then,  gooti  vigorous  standariia  ot  Mar^chal  Niel 
were  planted  on  one  side  ot  the  house.  No  fresh  compost  was  adcled, 
but  special  pains  were  taken  to  render  the  boII  aa  firm  as  posaibla 
about  the  rootj  and  the  bed  generally,  so  aa  to  encourage  the  production 
o£  stout  vigorous  growth.  The  bed  was  mulched  with  decayel  manure, 
and  all  through  the  winter  plenty  ot  air  waa  given,  so  as  not  to  excite 
the  buds  into  prematura  growth.  In  February  each  of  the  strongest 
shoots  were  pruned  back  to  the  best  placed  outward  bud  neir  their  base, 
and  any  smaller  than  a  quil!  pen  cut  out  entirely.  In  due  course  the 
buds  gave  birth  to  sturdy  shoots,  and  where  more  than  one  had  formed 
on  the  spur  the  weakest  of  them  were  rubbed  oft.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  shoots  grew  vigorously  under  the  skilful  care  and 
attention  of  Mr.  E.  Trollope,  the  able  gardener  at  The  Firs,  and  ho 
is  now  rewarded  for  his  pains  and  skill  with  shoois  measunng,  in  some 
instances  upwards  ot  8  and  10  feet  long,  and  these  covered  with  blooms 
in  all  stages  ot  development.  At  the  time  of  our  viaic  a  few  days  ago 
we  counted  no  less  than  1500  blooms  open,  and  as  others  had  been 
aathered  and  a  large  number  were  still  in  the  bud  slate,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  plants  have  bloomed  unoommouly  well.  The 
foliage  Ib  ot  the  healthiest  description,  perfectly  free  from  insects  and 
mildew  ■  and  moreover,  evident  pains  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Trollope 
to  avoid  overcrowding  and  insure  the  proper  maturation  of  the  wood  by 
thinly  diaposlBg  the  shoots  over  the  trellis.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
latter,  and  to  Col.  Larking,  W  see  this  signal  success  coming  as  a  reward 
for  the  pains  and  cspcnse  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  plants. 

Before  closing  1  may  a-ld  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  fircu  believer  In 
close  pruning,  and  when  I  state  what  be  proposes  to  do  with  the  p  ante 
onder  notice  in  the  way  of  pmnmg,  1  shall  probably  frighten  tbtsB 
,  whoare  afraid  to  use  the  knife  or  scissors  on  pUnU  or  tre'.^s.  It  is  the 
latter's  intention  to  cut  all  the  shoots  back  to  the  best  pUced_  bud 
1  situate  within   6   inches   ot  less  ot   the  stock  s 
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have  ceased  flowering.  This  may  appear  to  he  prnniDg  with  a 
vengeance,  btit  it  is  not  so.  It  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  vigorous 
pruning  like  this  that  so  many  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses  fail  to  retain  their 
heathiness  and  capacity  for  producing  not  only  abundance  of  blooms, 
but  of  good  quality  also.  Directly  the  Roses  are  pruned  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  break  freely,  and  to  produce  even  stronger  and  better 
growth  for  next  season's  flowering  than  they  have  this. 

Samples  of  blooms  have  been  sent  you,  I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  and  you 
will  consequently  be  able  to  judge  as  to  their  quality  and  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  practice  in  Rose  culture.— A  Kentish  Oabdensb. 

[The  blooms  both  in  subf^tance  and  colour  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  We  have  also  seen  the  plants,  which  are  most  creditable  to 
Mr.  Trollope  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  who  planted  and 
tended  them  in  their  early  stages  of  growth.  We  have  not  seen  better 
results  after  one  season*s  growth  than  as  represented  by  these  Mar^chal 
Niels  on  Briar  stocks.] 


BELGIAN  WORK  AND  WAYS. 

MOBB  than  the  usual  number  of  "  Britishers  "  will  probably  visit  Bel- 
gium this  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  Exhibition  that  is  to  be 
held  in  Brussels  through  the  summer.  In  connection  with  that  display 
of  the  world's  goods  a  series  of  flower  shows  will  be  provided  on  the 
dates  mentioned  on  page  339.  One  of  these,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, appears  to  be  of  an  extensive  character,  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  Belgian  horticulture  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  The  garden-loving  public  who  contemplate  a  trip  across  the  water 
will  naturally  arrange  the  time  when  a  floral  exhibition  is  held  in  the 
beautiful  city  refenid  to.  A  short  sojourn  in  Belgium  is  very  pleasant 
for  persons  who  have  not  yet  travelled  t)eyond  their  native  shores,  and 
also  for  those  who  have.  To  the  first  the  experience  will  be  totally  new, 
while  those  who  have  had  a  previous  glimpse  will  ^'  find  their  way 
about "  more  readily  on  a  revisit,  and  on  that  account  their  touring  will 
not  be  the  less  agreeable.  The  facilities  for  travelling  are  now  so  great, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  change  of  scene  and  society  so  fully  recognised 
not  only  by  the  "  faculty,"  but  almost  by  everybody,  that  ever-increasing 
numbers  indulge  in  short  or  long  continental  trips,  according  to  the 
time  and  means  at  disposal,  and  it  is  well  known  by  those  who  occa- 
sionally take  long  journeys  at  home  that  they  can  go  '^  abroad  "  at  less 
cost  than  by  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  land  to  the  other  within 
our  seagirt  isle. 

Broadly  speaking,  hotel  charges  are  somewhat  lower  in  Belgium  than 
in  England,  with  the  exception  that  the  continentals  "  put  it  on  "  for 
soap  when  travellers  do  not  *'  find  themselves  "  with  that  indispensable 
article  of  civilisation.  As  regards  railway  travelling,  second  diss  fares 
do  not  much  exceed  third  class  in  England,  nor  ought  they,  for  the 
carriages  are  not  nearly  so  comfortable ;  and  Englishmen  who  are 
in  the  babit  of  '^  going  third "  at  home  because  there  is  not  a  fourth, 
seem  inclined  to  raise  themselves  a  step  in  the  social  scale  abroad,  and 
loll  in  second  class  carriages  even  if  they  do  not  luxuriate  in  **  firsts.'* 
However,  they  will  find  polite  civility  everywhere,  and  as  the  railway 
fares  are  printed  on  the  tickets  the  matter  of  charge  is  simplified  when 
the  value  of  the  "  pieces  "  is  understood,  and  this  is  stamped  on  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  in  francs  and  centimes,  a  hundred  of  the  latter 
making  one  of  the  former ;  so  hotel  and  other  bills  are  in  two  columns 
simply,  instead  of  the  more  complex  and  familiar  £  s.  d.  When  an 
English  gardener  changes  £2  or  £3  sterling  into  Belgian  small  silver 
coins,  he  seems  to  have  a  pocketful  of  money,  for  he  obtains  25  francs, 
that  remind  him  of  shillings,  for  a  sovereign,  or  fifty  coins  of  half  the 
value  that  he  can  fancy  are  sixpences.  There  are  also  2  franc  and 
6  franc  pieces  in  silver,  and  5  centime  and  10  centime  coins  in  copper, 
and  the  latter  also  in  smaller  white  metal.  These  for  practical  pur- 
poses correspond  to  our  halfpennies  and  pennies,  but  are  not  quite  of 
equal  value.  All  this  is  very  familiar  to  many  readers,  but  not  to  all. 
and  as  there  are  always  gardeners  going  to  Belgium  for  the  first  time 
these  simplicities  will  be  indulgently  passed  by  those  who  know  them 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake  in  writing  to  suppose  that  everybody  is 
acquainted  with  the  trifles  that  pertain  to  a  suoject,  hence  so  much 
soaring  over  the  heads  of  those  who  really  need  the  precise  information 
that  is  left  out.  Can  it  be  that  some  of  those  who  essay  to  enlighten 
are  fearful  lest  the  plainness  of  their  teaching  should  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  their  own  capacity  7  If  so,  the  sooner  such  vain  notions 
are  cast  overboard  the  better  into  the  sea  of  crude  absurdities.  I  am 
practising  what  I  preach,  so  just  one  word  moi-e  about  money.  An  English 
sovereign  is  a  passport  everywhere.  It  is  more  eloquent  than  the  tongue 
often,  and  better  understood  in  a  foreign  land.  While  any  Belgian  cab- 
man, so  far  as  I  know,  will  take  an  English  shilling  in  lieu  of  a  native 
franc  without  grumbling ;  but  if  you  in  ignorance  do  not  pay  the 
coachee  quite  enough,  and  he  does  not  understand  your  language  nor 
you  his,  he  will  contrive  to  impress  on  you  by  his  attitude  what  he 
means,  and  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  his  blandishments  will  ex- 
tract from  you  a  trifle  more  than  he  expects.  You  will  then  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  man  happy.  But  if  these  useful  members  of 
society  once  get  hold  of  money  they  have  a  habit  of  keeping  it,  and  of 
course  they  get  bold  when  they  can.  If  a  likely  passenger  is  seen  land- 
ing and  hails  a  cab,  a  second  man  is  apt  to  jump  on  the  box  and  assist 
in  a  general  way  if  he  can  find  anything  to  do ;  but  if  when  arriving  at 
the  jonrney*s  end  you  pay  a  little  extra  to  the  coachee  under  the  im- 
jpression  that  he  will  pass  a  moiety  to  his  friend,  you  may  depend  on  it 
he  will  not,  or  at  least  that  is  the  idea  conveyed  in  expressive  gosti'^ii- 


lations  by  the  attendant,  who  is  most  reluctant  to  leave  you.  His  attach* 
ment  seems  almost  touching  at  that  particular  moment,  but  tip  him  half 
a  franc  and  he  smiles  his  adieu,  and  1  believe  would  know  you  again  and 
greet  you  joyfully  five  years  hence  if  he  caught  you  stepping  on  the 
shores  of  his  native  land.  The  point,  then,  to  remember  is  this,  if  a 
footman  out  of  uniform  will  join  the  coachman  to  see  to  your  things,  the 
plan  is  not  to  pay  one  what  is  enough  for  both,  as  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  other  all  the  same  unless  you  wish  to  keep  him  near  you  for  a 
longer  time  than  may  perhaps  be  convenient. 

No  one  should  cross  the  water  without  knowing  where  to  go.  Wan- 
dering about  hotel  hunting  is  a  thankless  task,  and  does  not  always 
end  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  best  to  secure  "  quarters  "  before  leaving  home. 
A  choice  can  be  found  in  the  continental  Bradshaw,  which  is  useful  to 
have  when  moving  about.  The  chief  cities  of  Belgium  are  not  far 
apart,  an  express  train  running  between  any  two  of  them  in  about  an 
hour,  so  a  great  deal  may  b6  seen  in  a  short  time.  There  are  various 
ways  of  reaching  the  busy  little  kingdom,  but  only  one  method— crossing 
the  water.  The  timid  who  hesitate  to  do  this  must  wait  till  the  Channel 
tunnel  is  open,  and  when  that  will  be  no  one  knows,  for  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  great  hurry  about  it.  I  for  one  would  rather  go  over 
the  sea  than  under  it,  and  a  journey  from  London  to  Antwerp  is  as  safe 
as  one  from  London  to  Manchester.  Of  course  a  person  crossing  the 
water  may  be  a  little  upset,  especially  if  he  invites  an  attack  of  mal  de 
mer,  and  perhaps  if  he  does  not,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  anticipation. 
If  a  person  thinks  he  will  be  "bad,"  and  feels  as  if  it  were  "  coming 
on  "  before  he  goes  aboard,  he  may  not  have  long  to  wait ;  but  if  he 
neither  thinks  nor  cares  anything  about  it,  the  probability  is  that  hewil)' 
pass  over  as  right  as  the  mail. 

On  my  last  journeys  out  and  home  again,  not  one  out  of  the  many 
passengers,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and  hear,  suffered  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, and  most  of  them  appeared  to  have  very  good  appetites.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  table  episode.  Not  manv  persons  who  know  what  a 
good  dinner  they  can  have  in  the  saloon  of  a  Great  Eastern  steamer  for 
3s.  6d.  will  waste  time  in  dining  ashore  before  the  evening  departure 
from  Antwerp.  At  the  table  was  an  American  gentleman  not  in  the  least 
taciturn.  He  wanted  "  more  Peas,"  which  are  not  usually  very  plentiful 
in  April,  and  because  the  dish  was  getting  empty  he  somewhat  rashly 
concluded  there  were  no  more  aboard,  and  talked  loudly  of  "  imposi- 
tion," and  kept  talking  just  long  enough,  for  at  an  opportune  moment 
when  about  concluding  his  peroration,  a  dish  containing  enough  for  ten 
people  was  quietly  set  before  him.  He  was  ^*  done,"  and  knew  it,  as 
everybody  else  did,  and  perhaps  because  he  knew  that  too  his  appetite 
seemed  to  leave  him,  and  he  thought  he  would  go  on  deck  and  "have  a 
smoke."  There  is  no  stint  of  fwxl  on  a  well  appointed  steamer,  for 
there,  if  anywhere,  the  best  seems  most  abundant,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  for  once  in  his  life  our  lively  voyager  had  enough  Peas. 

There  is  not  much  of  Belgian  work  and  ways  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  and,  bar  the  Peas,  little  in  connection  with  gardening.  Never 
mind.  Everything  cannot  be  told  at  once,  and  besides,  I  once  wrote  some 
gossipy  out-of-the-way  articles  of  this  nature,  and  plenty  of  evidence 
was  forthcoming  that  they  were  at  least  as  acceptable  to  a  number  of 
readers  as  dry  details  about  digging  and  planting,  watering  and  venti- 
lating, keeping  up  heat  and  keeping  down  insects.  The  severely  prac- 
tical and  sadly  sober-minded  who  are  only  happy  with  their  noses  on 
the  grindstone,  can  skip  what  they  do  not  like  in  this  column  and  turn 
to  the  solid  fare  they  will  find  in  others  before  and  after  it.  A  little 
light  reading  is  a  relief  to  many  after  a  hard  day*s  labour,  and  as  some 
of  them  have  fully  too  much  of  land  working  they  will  not  object  to 
be  taken  to  sea  for  a  change,  and  to  learn  something  of  what  they  may 
expect  to  see  and  experience  when  they  set  sail  for  a  short  trip  to  the 
Continent.  Desiring  to  see  the  most  abroad  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  from  home,  I,  like  many  others,  leave  London  at  8  p.m.,  rush  down 
to  Harwich,  step  on  board  the  steamer  sailing  at  10,  and  landing  at 
Antwerp  after  breakfast  next  morning,  ready  for  a  day's  ramble.  By 
writing  or  wiring  the  steward  beforehand  you  will  find  your  berth 
reserv^,  this  avoiding  confusion  that  arises  when  a  crowd  of  passengers 
are  clamouring  for  i-oom,  all  wanting  attending  to  at  once,  and  every- 
body first.  The  steamers  are  large  and  most  comfortable,  equalling  in 
every  way  well  appointed  hotels,  the  electric  light  in  every  compartment^ 
while  the  attention  of  the  officials  to  the  wants  and  even  the  foibles  ol 
passengers  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  All  do  not  "  turn  in  "  at  once, 
but  some  want  this  and  others  that,  all  appearing  to  get  what  th^y  wish, 
then  a  march  on  deck,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  weather,  and  one 
after  another  vanishes.  The  last  trip  was  as  smooth  and  quiet  as  a  first- 
class  railway  carriage,  and  the  passengers  slept  so  well  that  not  one  was 
on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise  majestically  as  if  out  of  the  water.  I  was  the 
first  on  deck  for  the  ozone,  and  Flushing  was  in  view.  We,  had  crossed 
the  sea  without  knowing  it,  and  henceforth  our  course  was  up  the 
*  Scheldt,  the  river  pilot  twisting  his  way  about  till  the  famous  cathedral 
spire  of  Antwerp  was  in  view,  and  which  we  passed,  "  slowing  "  for  the 

f)ier,  an  hour  afterwards,  every   watch  on  board  that  was  right  on 
eaving  home  and  had  kept  good  time  on  the  way,  being  twenty  minutes 
behind. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Ghent  from  Antwerp  you  land  close  to  the 
station  of  the  Pays  de  Waes  line,  only  the  start  is  on  a  steamer  for 
crossing  the  river.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Brussels,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if 
a  train  is  not  waiting  alongside.  We  do  not  step  into  trains  in  Belgium, 
but  climb  up.  The  Belgians  head  us  in  some  things,  especially  by 
twenty  minutes  in  the  morning,  but  they  are  behind  us  in  others, 
and  have  not  yet  provided  raised  platforms,  and  it  is  quite  a  struggle 
with  some  passengers  to  take  their  seats.     I  took  mine  in  a  cab,  and 
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mide  my  fiwt  call  on  an  esteemed  and  loof-  proyed  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Van  Ueert,  one  of  the  moM.  tobrtantial  and  respected  of  Belgian  nut- 
Berymen  and  genuine  of  men.  Both  with  himself  and  hla  son,  who 
MtlTely  condoctfl  the  buflinem,  I  spent  e,  few  pleaRttnttonre,  and  with 
the  Utter  had  a  ran  into  the  conntry,  forty  minntes  by  train,  to  the 
BOBt  mterestinK  nnrsery  of  its  kind  I  know,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  and  ito  equal  as  regards  arrangement  sod  tho  richness  of  iu 
contents  in  the  form  of  deciduoos  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  Conifere. 
It  ifl  ft  Tentahle  arboretum,  so  tastefnllydisposeii  as  to  form  a  delightful 
pleasure  ground  to  the  handsome  chAfeau  which  has  been  rebuilt  as  a 
Bummer  residence  for  the  family  and  friends.  It  is  the  nursery  on  the 
Continent  to  which  planters  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  turn,  and  is  of 
tjuropean  fame.  A  oonaigTiment  of  Conifers  was  being  packed  for 
Oermany,  every  specimen  fit  for  an  exhibition,  and  large  as  some  of 
them  were  there  coald  be  no  thought  of  one  of  them  failing  to  grow 
when  pUntsl  with  wdinaiy  care.  Conifers  are  replantcil  at  Calmpthout 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  special  care  that  if  bcalowed 
on  them  ensures  their  safe  removal.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
every  eioavation  that  is  made  for  a  plant  or  tree,  laree  or  Bmall,  is  lined 
with  chemically  prepared  leaf  moulcf,  into  which  the  roots  entwine  and 
divide,  clingii^  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  wig.like  masB  of  fibres.  It  \%  an 
excellent  Idea  bcII  and  Bystcmatically  carried  out  The  nureery  has 
extended  greatly  during  the  past  tew  years,  and  additional  land  is  pur- 
chased for  improvement.  This  will  be  scientifically  and  experimentally 
conducted  both  a«  reganJs  manures  and  crops  for  a 

^T V        few  years,  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  Belgian  agricul- 

X*^^^^^   turists  who  are  ttot  "  advanced,"    It  will  be  a  school  of 
I  ^^B   '"'*"■<!*'<"•  nnder   the  inspection  of   an  official   from 

'■~"~^^""  the  (^cultural  department  of  the  State,  and  crops 
and  methods  of  culture  will  be  tried  that  are  at  present 
not  common  in  the  kingdom.  Eventually  the  land  will 
probably  be  planted  with  nursery  stock  when  a  further 
extension  is  needed  and  the  soil  Is  brought  into  the 
best  condition  for  its  reception. 

The  district  it  appears  forms  a  happy  hunting 
ftTonnd  of  the  cockchafer  or  May  bug  (Uclolootha), 
also  of  the  leather  jacket  grub,  the  larva  of  the 
Tipnla.  These  are  most  destructive  and  difficult  to 
extirpate.  For  keeping  them  in  subjection  their  natural 
enemies.  Starlings,  are  vrisely  encouraged  and  protected. 
A  hundred  nest  boxes  (fig.  48)  had  jast  been  erected  in 
diSerent  parts  of  the  nuisery.  These  are  tike  miniature 
dog  kennels,  a  foot  or  so  long,  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
end  of  each  near  the  top,  fixed  about  ir>  feet  above  the 
ground  on  poles  inserted  in  It.  They  are  promptly 
taken  poMession  of  by  the  birds,  which  increase  In 
nnmbers  and  do  their  natural  work  better  than  it 
could  be  done  in  any  other  way,  and  are  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  district.  One  larger  box  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  two  storeys,  with  holes  giving  access 
to  the  upper  and  lower  rooms,  but  the  birds  would 
never  enter  the  lower,  so  each  pair  have  now  a  small 
one-storey  tenement  to  themselves,  and  the  plan 
Fif.tt.  answers  well.    These  boxes  are  an  interesting  feature 

of  the  grounds  and  decidedly  nseful, 
There  is  little  l.'ft  of  the  Antwerp  nursery,  the  home  of  the  family  ; 
only  what  was  the  old  garden  of  the  original  proprietor  is  retained,  with 
a  few  glass  Btmctares  containing  a  good  stock  of  Palms  and  Camellias. 
The  present  owner  bought  a  good  (teal  of  surrounding  land  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  cheap,  being  beyond  the  fortifications,  and  in  those 
days  the  kingdom  was  less  settled  than  now.  Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Van 
Geert  also  bought  land  in  the  country,  and  eventually  the  time  came 
when  the  expected  happened,  and  the  home  nursery  was  brought  within 
the  new  and  formidable  lines  of  defence.  The  growing  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  city  increased  the  value  of  this  land  enormously,  and 
slice  after  sJice  was  sold  for  building  purposes.  Fine  streets  nowoccnpy 
the  site  and  show  association  with  it,  and  record  family  sympathy  by 
their  names — Van  Oeert  Street,  Horticulture  Street,  Linnreus  Street, 
Dodoens  Street,  and  at  present  a  new  street  is  being  built  by  tir.  Van 
Oeert'ssons  and  daughters.  Bo  does  the  old  order  of  things  pass  away  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  new.  But  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  and  so  well  is  built  firmly  in  the  foondatlons  of  the  city,  and  will 
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In  the  large  and  substantial  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert,  jun., 
bnilt  by  his  father  a  few  years  ago,  Ib  an  Interesting  memorial  window 
representing  the  portraits  of  the  earlier  Van  Oeerts,  one,  the  father,  I 
thmk,  of  the  present  representative  heiul  of  the  ^mily,  the  other  of  his 
relative,  Mr.  Jean  Van  Geert,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  horticultural 
industry  of  Ghent,  and  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Beviie  de  V Hortieidtitre  ScU/e,  that  contains  a  complete  history  of  its 
horticultural  society  and  famous  exhibitions,  admirably  written  by  Mr. 
C.  dc  BoBSchere  and  appropriately  published,  with  an  account  of  the  last 
great  Show  on  the  day  it  was  opened — a  smart  piece  ot  work  on  the 
part  ot  Mr.  E.  I'ynaert  Van  Geert  and  his  able  coadjutors.  A  feature 
of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  bouse  referred  to  has  perhaps  been  mentioned 
before,  but  fontotten.  Over  a  hanileome  fireplace,  instead  of  the  familiar 
pier  glass  in  which  you  look  at  yourself,  1b  a  large  plate  glass,  through 
which  yiiu  have  a  full  sweep  of  the  street  as  you  sit  round  the  fire.  It 
was  a  conception  of  the  owner  ;  but  there  is  another  arrangement  similar, 
and  anterior  to  it.  Some  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Ho^  was  bnilding  in 
Snsex,  the  idea  occurred  to  faim  to  have  a  view  ot  the  beautitnl  country 


from  the  room  over  the  fireplace,  and  it  was  carried  out,  the  smoke  from 
the  fire  being  conducted  through  side  fiues.  The  arrangement  is  novel 
and  agreeaUe.  These  coincidences  of  invendon  are  worth  recotding 
whether  there  are  more  of  the  same  kind  or  not, 

I  think  I  saw  enongh  in  one  day  in  and  outside  Antwerp  before  going 
on  to  Ghent,  and  have  baid  enough  at  one  sitting  and  for  one  ratdlng ; 
but  on  returning  I  called  on  a  great  amat«nr  cultivator  residing  in  the 
famous  old  city,  and  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  say  a  little  more  about 
Belgian  work  and  ways  aaothei  day. — A  Jubob. 


EvsHTB  OF  THE  Week,— Exhibitors  will  have  a  rather  busy  week, 
especially  those  who  like  to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  shows  in  a  few 
days.  On  Saturday,  the  12th  Lnat,,  the  summer  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham  ;  on  the  following  Wednesday  (16th  inst.) 
th&first  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  summer  Shows  for  the  present 
year  will  be  the  great  event ;  and  on  the  next  two  days,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Bshibition  In  the  Temple 
Gardens  will  attract  attention.  The  Whitsuntide  Show  at  Manchester 
will  also  be  opened  on  Friday,  the  ISth  inst. 

ATagcnera!  meetingoF  the  Boyal  Hobticdltubal  SOCIETY, 

held  on  Toeeday  In  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  R.V.,  Harry 
Turner,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  seventy-five  -candidates  were  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  WE4THEB.— "  In  Scotland,"  says  "  B.  D."  "  the  first  week 

ot  Hay  has  been  showery,  boisterous,  and  rather  inclement.  On 
Wednesday,  the  2nd,  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  hail,  accompanietl  by 
thunder,  occurred  in  some  districts.  There  has  been  no  frost,  and  vege- 
tation progresses  bat  slowly."  The  weather  in  the  south  has  been  bright 
and  mild  with  several  extremely  fine  days  and  occasional  showers* 
Vegetation  ia  advancing  rapidly. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  Hft.  Jahes  Docqlas,  The 

Qardens,  Great  Geariea,  Ilfonl,  succeeds  the  late  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge  on 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  would  not  be  easy, 
we  presume,  to  find  a  better  representative  ot  British  gardeners,  Mr. 
Douglas  has  been  a  Fellow  ot  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  has  served 
on  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Commltteee,  and  therefore  In  that  respect  his 
claims,  though  not  advanced  by  himself,  conld  not  be  overlooked  for  the 
distinction  conferred. 

Me.  Hxse  Claekb  has  the  following  paragraph  in  "Sotes 

and  Queries  "  respecting  the  ORiaiH  OF  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
— "  The  founder  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  Mr,  Philip  Barnes, 
F.L.S.,  of  Norwich.  Having  learned  from  an  official  of  the  Woods  and 
Foresia  that  the  lease  of  Jenkms'  nursery  grounds  in  the  Inner  Cirole 
was  about  to  fall  in,  he  planned  the  Society,  and  by  great  labour 
accomplished  the  undertaking.  I  was  one  of  his  earliest  supporters, 
and  am  now  the  father  of  the  Society,  as  my  neighbour,  Mr.  G,  Q. 
Hardinghnm,  retired  from  the  Coaunltt«-.  This  year  is  the  jubilee 
year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  bust  ot  Philip  Barnes  will  be  placed  in 
the  museum  of  the  gardens.  The  first  Secretaries  were  Mr.  J.  de  Carle 
Sowerby,  the  natnralist,  cousin  of  the  founder,  and  Mr.  F.  Edward 
Barnes,  B.A.,  his  son." 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  lospcctin;  Mr,  Mclntoah's  BDLB 

BEDS  AT  DnNKBVAB  early  In  the  week.  The  Hyacinths  were  passing 
their  best,  but  the  display  was  th  I  fin  est  we  have  seen  either  there  or 
elsewhere.  Between  4000  and  6O0O  spikes,  not  a  few  of  them  of  exhi- 
bition standard,  two-thirds  of  the  varieties  single,  grouped  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  each  supported  with  an  almost  invisible  galvanised  stake, 
and  the  oolonrs  effectively  mixed,  produced  an  effect  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  BBtisfying  description.  Early  in  the  season  the  margins  of  Che 
beds  were  bright  with  Crocuses,  the  arohing  foliage  of  which  forms  a 
graceful  foil  to  the  Hyacinths.  The  Tulip  beds  were  very  brilliant. 
The  varieties  which  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  massing  are  Chrysolora, 
pure  bright  yellow  |  Belle  Alliance,  rich  crlniBon  scarlet,  surpassing  in 
vigour  and  eftect  Vermillion  Brilliant ;    Bosamunde,  rose  and  white, 
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very  chaste  ;  MoUere,  purplish  lilac,  with  orange  base ;  and  Wonver- 
manns,  rich  purpliah  magenta  ;  five  hundred  plants  in  the  bed  having  a 
remarkable  effect.  Some  of  the  Tulips  have  been  a  little  checked  by 
the  prolonged  cold,  but  notwithstanding  the  display  Is  very  rich  and 
good.  The  Rhododendrons  promise  to  flower  well  this  year,  and  at  pre- 
sent an  unusually  rich  orange  form  of  Berberis  Darwini  is  in  full 
beauty.  In  the  kitchen  garden  the  blossom  on  most  of  the  pyramid 
trees  in  the  choice  collection  of  fruits  is  abundant,  and  the  high  keeping 
of  the  garden  reflects  the  attentive  and  continuous  care  of  Mr.  T.  Taylor, 
the  gardener.  Unfortunately  the  prolonged  indisposition  of  Mr.  Mcintosh 
prevents  his  fully  enjoying  his  garden.  He  has  not  been  able  to  visit 
London  for  five  years,  but  has  the  advantage  of  weekly  calls  from 
his  good  friend  and  neighbour  Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  more  earnest  patrons  of  gardening  than  these  two  gentle* 
men  are,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  in  the  horticultural  world. 

Ak  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty  of  well-grown  Caladiums 

can  be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  large  collection  in  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Co.'s  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill.  Some  dozens  of  varieties 
are  represented  of  all  sizes,  from  the  dwarf  red  and  grc  en  minus  erubescens 
and  the  white  variegated  argyrites,  a  few  inches  high,  to  giants  with 
leaves  20  inches  long  by  15  inches  wide.  They  are  most  diversified  in 
colours  and  markings,  some  having  white  semi-transparent  leaves  of 
great  delicacy,  others  are  boldly  veined  with  red  or  crimson,  or  green,  or 
white,  and  some  are  most  pecnliarly  spotted,  blotched,  or  marbled.  The 
range  of  variation  is  astonishing,  and  as  i  foliage  plants,  when  grown  in 
an  open  sandy  soil,  a  high  temperature,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
there  are  few  plants  can  equal  these  during  the  early  summer  months. 

Active   preparations  are   being  made  for   the   Tuberous 


Begonia  Exhibition  both  indoors  and  out.  About  100,000  seedlings 
have  been  dibbled  out  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  when  large  enough  and  the 
weather  is  safe — i.e.,  early  in  June,  the  plants  will  be  placed  out  of 
doors.  A  space  of  ground  of  about  an  acre  has  been  cleared  for  these, 
and  when  arranged  in  their  respective  colours  in  long  borders  and 
bearing  their  large  flowers,  the  Stanstead  Begonias  will  be  amply  worth 
another  visit. 

•     Pabliament  Squabe,  Westminster,  has  at  the  present  time  a 

very  bright  floral  display,  two  dozen  Beds  of  Tulips  beiAg  in  their 
best  condition.  There  are  twenty-four  beds,  circles  and  oblongs  alter- 
nately, and  each  bed  is  planted  with  one  variety,  the  colours  in  the  ad- 
joining beds  being  well  contrasted.  The  varieties  are  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau,  white  ;  Globe  Bigaud,  purple  feathered ;  Moli^re,  purple  ;  Keyzers 
Kroon,  red  and  yellow ;  J  cost  Van  Vondel,  dark  rosy  crimson,  very  large 
flowers ;  Brutus,  bright  scarlet,  small  flowers ;  Proserpine,  deep  rose, 
handsome ;  Vermillion  Brilliant,  rich  vermilion ;  and  Yellow  Prince, 
bright  clear  yellow. 

— —  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  to 
be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the 
I6th  instant,  at  7  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — ♦"  Beport  of 
tlie  Wind  Force  Committee  on  Bzperiments  with  Anemometers  con- 
ducted at  Hersham,"  drawn  up  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  F.R,Met.Soc., 
and  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  "On  the  Measurement  of  the 
Increase  of  Humidity  in  Booms  by  the  Emission  of  Steam  from  the  So- 
called  Bronchitis  Kettle."  *This  paper  will  be  in  type  before  the  meet- 
ing. Any  Fellow  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  can  obtain  a 
copy  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Messbs.  Cabteb  &  Co.  desire  to  say  they  have  been  re- 
quested to  supply  lawn  seeds  for  the  requirements  at  the  forthcoming 
Italian  Exhibition,  also  that  they  are  sowing  lawn  seeds  at  the  Anglo* 
Danish  Exhibition,  South  Kensington. 

Mb.  Joseph  Mallendeb  sends  the  following  Summabt  or 

MSTBOBOLOGIGAL    OBSEBVATIONS  AT  HODSOCK    PBIOBY,   WOBKSOP, 

Notts,  for  April,  1888  : — Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  43*4°. 
Maximum  on  the  28th,  66*3^  ;  minimum  on  the  6th,  23  2^  Maximum 
in  the  sun  on  the  28th,  122*6°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  9th,  16*2°. 
Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.]f .,  44-2°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  soil 
I  foot  deep,  42  7°.  Nights  below  32°  in  shade  ten,  on  grass  seventeen. 
Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  eighty-four  hours,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  possible  duration.  We  had  six  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall  in  month, 
1*49  inch.  Rain  fell  on  sixteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind,  12*6 
miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  seven  days,  and  fell 
short  of  100  miles  on  one  day.     Approximate  aversges  for  April : — 


Mean  temperature,  46*4°  Rainfall,  1-66  inch.  Sunshine  (seven  years) 
132  hours.  A  dull,  cold,  and  rather  windy  month,  with  average  rainfall 
and  much  N.B.  wind.  Mean  temperature  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
lower  than  any  other  recent  one  except  1879.    Vegetation  very  late. 

Mb.  B.  Squelch,  The  aardens,  Boigne  Grove,  Maidenhead, 

writes  to  say  he  Commenced  Cuttino  Aspabaous  in  the  open  air  on 
April  24th  and  some  on  May  1st.  The  beds  are  in  full  bearing.  They 
were  a  fortnight  earlier  last  year.  He  asks  if  this  is  remarkably  early 
for  the  exceptionally  cold  and  late  spring  ? 

Plantations  in  Bengal  and  Bubmah.— At  a  meeting  of 

the  Royal  ScottUh  Society  of  Arts  last  week  in  the  Hall,  117,  Georg^ 
Street,  Mr.  J.  N.  Inglis,  O.B.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Plantations  Producing 
Fuel  and  Ximber  for  Building  Purposes  in  Bengal  and  Burmah."  He 
remarked  so  great  was  the  demand  for  wood  for  building  pui^KMes  in 
Bengal,  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  trees'seldom  arrived  at 
maturity  before  the  axe  was  laid  upon  them,  and  large  tracts  of  the 
country  along  the  railway  and  inhabited  parts  were  bare  of  trees.  Trees 
and  shrubs  were  now  planted  round  every  village.  Famine,  which  was 
unknown  in  former  years,  was  becoming  a  painful  reality ;  but  if  ft 
country  was  sufficiently  wooded,  it  w«s  almost  certain  to  obtain  the 
requisite  rainfall.  Referring  to  the  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the 
canals  in  Burmah,  Mr/  Inglis  said  that  the  cost  of  planting  a  tree  and 
bringing  it  to  maturity  was  about  15s.,  and  that  it  was  sold  by  the 
Government  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  at  about  £5. 

« A  VALUABLE  paper,  describiilg  a  new  method  of  extraction  of 

the  alkaloids  fbom  Cinchona  bark  by  cold  oil,  as  used  at  the 
Government  Cinchona  Factory  in  Sikkim,  was  lately  drawn  up  by  order 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  has  now  been  issued.  Dr. 
King,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sikkim  Plantation,  carried  on  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  an  acid  and  alkali  process  of  manufacture,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  excellent  quinine.  He  never,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  recovering  much  more  than  half  of  -the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  bark  on  which  he  operated.  The  acid  and  alkali  process 
had,  therefore,  to  be  abandoned  as  wasteful  and  inefficient,  A  process 
depending  on  the  maceration  of  the  bark  in  spirit  was  next  tried,  but, 
after  much  experiment,  it  was  in  turn  abandoned.  Daring  a  visit  which 
Dr.  King  paid  to  Holland  in  1884,  he  obtained  some  hints  as  to  a  process 
of  extraction  by  means  of  oil.  Benefiting  by  the  advice  of  some 
chemical  friends,  Mr.  Gammie,  the  resident  manager  in  Sikkim,  has 
been  able  to  perfect  this  process,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the 
quinine  in  yellow  bark  can  foe  extracted  in  a  form  indistinguishable, 
either  chemically  or  physically,  from  the  best  brands  of  Buropean 
manufacture.  This  can  be  done  cheaply,  and  the  Bengal  Government 
has  caused  an  account  of  the  matter  to  be  printed,  in  order  that  private 
growers  of  Cinchona  may  be  enabled  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro* 
ces«,  and  that  a  permanent  reduction  In  the  price  of  quinine  may  ensue. 
— (^Nature), 

A  bepobt  by  the  American  Consul  at  Mayence,  on  FOEIST 

Cultubb  in  Hesse,  has  been  lately  issued  in  the  Consular  Reports  oft 
the  United  States.  The  writer  discusses  the  organisations  and  functions 
of  the  department  having  the  care  of  forests,  the  duties  of  the  various 
classes  of  officials  employed  in  forest  cultivation,  the  economical  results 
of  the  system  pursued,  the  course  of  instruction  followed  in  the  schools 
of  forestry,  the  organisation  and  methods  of  the  institution  for  experi- 
mental forestry,  and  the  degree  and  amount  of  control  assumed  by  the 
State  over  private  forests. 

— -  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Socibtt. — There  have  been  two 
meetings  of  this  Society  recently.  At  the  first  Councillor  Milnes,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  at  Hatfield  Hall, 
occupied  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock  of  Sheffield  read  a  loUg 
and  very  able  paper  on  "  Garden  Literature,  Past  and  Present.*'  Coun- 
cillor Howden,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodcock,  kindly 
promised  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain  works  on  horticulture  which 
Mr.  Woodcock  recommended  should  be  added  to  the  Society's  library. 
Mr.  B.  Whiteley  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Squire  Pickersgill  of  Bond 
Street  presented  three  beautiful  quarto  volumes  to  the  Society,  and  on 
the  motion  of  the  Prdsident,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Oxley,  he  was  accorded 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness.  At  a  special  meeting 
subsequently,  when  there  was  a  very  good  attendance,  the  same  two 
gentlemen  presided.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
formerly  vicar  of  Normanton,  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting 
lecture  on  "  The  Auricula,*'  and  it  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
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attention.  On  bit  my  hoaie  from  London  and  Utmohestet  be  baited 
for  a  night  at  Wakefield,  and  not  only  gave  the  local  PaztonUns  and 
Soiuta  an  oppoTtnnitj  of  admiring  tbe  ipeclmeiu  nitb  wblcb  he  had 
gained  high  faononrs  in  keen  competitions,  bnt  ho  clearly,  (nlly,  and  in 
ft  very  happy  style  pointed  oat  to  his  bearers  how  to  grow  similar  plants. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Homer  aosurered  a  number  of  questions 
and  gave  much  IntereaUng  and  valiiable  information.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  seconded  by  Mr,  Jewe  Bardwick,  and  warmly  and 
eloquently  supported  by  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  a  Tery  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  WM  accorded  the  lecturer, 

—  SKOW'a  Whiib  Wiktbb  Brocooli,  SASDSiHaHAir  Vakibty. 
—Mr.  W.  J.  MiiiT>hy,  Clonmel,  writes  —  1  am  snrprlsed  your  ootrt 
■pondenl,  "  A  Kitchen  Qsrciener,"  should  have  omitted  Snow's  White 
Winter  Brocooli,  page  366,  from  those  he  recommends.  A  quarter  of  a 
*ntnry  since  the  lectoter  on  hortlcalture  at  the  QoTemntent  Farming 
and  Qardenii^  Institute  at  Glasncvln,  I  remember  well,  gave  this  first 
place.  Bince  then  1  have  tried  downs,  and  now  retain  but  three  tor 
my  own  use  or  for  commendation  among  my  many  gardening  friends. 
They  are  Snow's,  Mammoth  White,  and  Late  Quean.  The  two  last  do 
well  In  strong  rich  loam,  and  if  planted  with  a  "  crow  bar,"  and  without 
Stirring  the  soil,  they  will  stand  tltf  winter  best  and  be  mote  compact. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  CYCLAMEN  PEBSIOUM. 
_  The  coltiTation  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  does  not,  as  a  role,  re- 
oeiTO  the  attention  it  deserrea,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  nseful 
plants  for  general  decorative  purposes  for  the  antumn,  winter,  and 
epring.  As  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  taking  in  hand  those  that 
have  done  flowering  for  this  season,  a  few  remarks  concerning  their 
culture  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  rtadere.  Your  corre- 
spondent, "  K  "  rpage  339),  in  his  brief  remarks  on  the  Cyclamens 
at  Ripon  has  rather  taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  as  the  system 
he  records  does  not  differ  very  mnch  from  the  one  that  I  have  been 
the  most 'successful  with  ;  but  I  have  never  used  bottom  heat, 
althoi^h  it  may  be  advantageous. 

The  soil  in  the  pote  ahonld  be  allowed  to  become  sufficiently 
dry,  BO  that  it  will  freely  part  from  the  roots  without  doing  them 
much  damage  ;  but  it  mast  not  remain  dry  for  long,  as  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  dry  the  oorms  off.  If  the  plants  have  heathy  foliage  on 
them  let  it  remain,  but  should  it  bs  infested  with  red  spider, 
thrips,  or  any  other  insects  it  is  best  removed.  The  soil  should  be 
entirely  shaken  from  the  roots  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  them 
more  than  can  be  helped.  They  may  then  be  put  into  cleaji  pots 
properly  drained,  selecting  the  site  of  pot  in  proportion  to  the 
goactity  of  roots  and  size  of  conn.  If  the  corms  are  young,  and  it 
is  desired  to  have  laige  plants,  they  may  be  put  into  the  same  size 
as  they  came  out  of,  and  shifting  to  a  sise  larger  when  'ibey  get 
well  rooted.  For  general  decorative  purposes  4^  and  &-inch  pots 
are  mostly  suitable,  and  plants  sufficiently  large  can  be  producea  in 
these  sizes  for  all  otdinaiy  purposes.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
eqnal  portions  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  decayed  manure,  with  a  good 
prinkli^  of  sand  and  a  little  soot  thoroughly  mixed  previous  to 
nsing.  It  is  ve^  important  that  this  thorongmy  mixing  of  tbe  in- 
gredients should  be  done,  otherwise  the  plants  will  vary  in  their 
growth,  some  receiving  more  than  enouKU  of  the  rich  soil  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  deficienoy,  consequently  will  not  do 
so  well.  In  potting  tn&soil  must  be  well  worked  among  tbe  roots 
and  made  gmte  firm,  leaving  the  corm  well  above  the  surface.  If 
the  soil  is  m  a  rather  dry  state  at  potting  time  it  will  require  water- 
ing after.  If  moderately  moist  no  water  will  be  required  for  a  few 
days  beyond  a  light  sprinkling  over  each  day.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  house  or  frame  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°,  and  given  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  kept  rather 
close  until  growtli  commences,  when  more  air  may  be  admitted  to 
build  up  a  good  strong  growth.  After  they  are  well  started  they  re- 
quire to  be  kept  on  the  moist  side,  dimness  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere being  fatal  to  their  well-being.  A  slight  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  be  necessary,  but  they  should  be 

allowed  as  much  sun  as  th* '" ' "-  ^■■" —  "■ — ' 

inonths,  " 


y  wiUbeor,  especially  during  theantumn 


It  green  fly  attack  the  young  leaves  fumigate  at  once,  and  if 
tiiripa  or  red  spider,  dip  the  plaute  in  some  well  known  insecticide, 
but  great  care  is  necessat?  in  this  operation,  otherwise  tbe  foliage 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth  will  be  injured,  and  a  cheek 
given  to  the  plante.  The  humid  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained weU  into  the  autumn  to  give  the  plants  sufficient  strength 
lo  prepare  for  the  forthcoming  bloom.  As  they  approach  the 
flowering  period  more  air  should  be  given,  also  a  reduction  of  the 
uoistore  in  the  atmosphere  made,  and  with  the  ossistaace  of  a  UtUe 


weak  liquid  manure,  a  light  position,  and  a  temperature  of  about  50°, 
a  good  snow  of  blooms  should  be  the  result. 

Inferior  strains  of  Cyclamen  should  not  now  be  tolerated,  as 
a  good  stra.in  can  be  procured  from  tbe  various  seedsmen  who 
make  a  specialty  of  them,  and  fine  flowering  plants  can  be  had  in 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  from  tbe  time  of  seed-sowiiw,  but  the 
present  is  not  the  time  for  sowing  seeds. — ^W.  Simpson,  Knowtltj/. 


0BCHID3  AT  BIRMINQHAM. 

Near  to  BeUy  Oak  station  ia  The  Uplands,  the  re.*idence  of 
Charles  Winn,  Esq.,  who  is  a  very  aucceasfnl  exhibitor  of  Orchids 
at  tbe  Birmingham  Shows.  At  the  Ohryssnthemum  Show  held  in 
November  last  his  gardener,  Mr.  Q.  H.  Barnes,  exhibited  specimens 
of  Coelogyne  cristeta  in  his  collection,  and  again  at  the  spring  Ex- 
hibition on  April  11th  and  12th  plants  of  the  same  species  were 
included.  To  obtain  such  a  gncceasion  of  blooms  the  plants  are 
grown  in  different  temperatures,  the  former  being  helped  along  in 
the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house,  whilst  tbe  latter  are  retarded  in  the 
cool  honse  with  MaadevaUias,  the  peeudo-bulbs  in  both  cases  being 
well  developed.  Such  a  valuable  chaste  flower  is  always  welcome  ; 
and  that  the  flowering  season  can  be  prolonged  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  plants  is  a  fact  worth  recording. 

The  Oypripedium  house,  although  only  26  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide,  is  filled  with  many  rare  plants  ;  something  like  120  species 
and  varieties  are  grown,  and  those  in  flower  justify  the  remark  that 
only  the  best  have  been  obtained.  C.  Druryi  has  eighteen  growths, 
and  is  floweriiig  well ;  C.  Morganica  has  six  growths,  five  of  which 
have  appeared  in  eighteen  months  ;  the  richFy  coloured  C.  grande 
atratum,  C.  pnastana,  and  the  new  hybrid  C.  Lathami,  raised  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens,  are  all  doing  weLL 

It  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Barnes  to  steam  the  house  every  after- 
noon. This  is  done  by  closing  tbe  ventilators  and  tnrning  the  hose 
on  to  the  hot-water  pipes  until  the  house  is  full,  afterwards  open- 
ing the  lights  a  little  to  let  out  the  superfluous  moisture;  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  plants  are  syringed  lightly  two  or  three  times 
daily.  Besides  keeping  insects  in  check  this  system  is  very  bene- 
fici^  to  all  the  oocapsnts,  for  the  plants  are  as  vigorous  and  healthy 
as  any  I  have  met  with.  The  Cattleya  and  other  booses  are 
similarly  treated  when  there  are  few  plants  in  flower,  bnt  to 
attempt  it  in  a  flowering  house  would  be  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
bloom.  Odontc^losaum  vexillarium  appears  to  like  this  treatment. 
Many  of  them  have  thrown  up  three  spikes  from  a  single  growth. 
One  small  plant  is  carrying  twelve  spikes  from  four  growths. 

The  long  span-roofed  cool  house  is  filled  with  choice  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  together  with  many  supposed  hybrids. 
0.  Bossi  majus  was  rendering  the  house  gay,  one  targe  speoimen 
having  over  sixty  flowers  ;  ana  0.  B.  m.  rubescens  bad  six  blooms 
on  a  spike.  At  one  end  is  a  panful  of  Cypripeiium  spectabile  with 
three  doaen  growths.  Two  yeare  ago  there  were  only  two  small 
potfuls  of  Disa  grandiflora.  These  were  divided  and  carefully 
norsed,  and  now,  besides  several  pots,  there  is  a  pan  containing 
about  thirty-seven  flowering  grewt^. 

The  Gattleyas  and  Dendrobiums  are  as  select  as  the  Cypripe- 
dinms-  Among  the  former  I  noted  a  fine  piece  of  C  exoniensis 
with  twelve  large  hulbj,  each  bearing  a  bright  green  Ie:if.  The  true 
old  form  of  C.  Isbiata  is  also  iDoluded,  ana  good  plants  of  the 


MANURES  FOB  PLAMT8. 
Last  week  I  noied  a  communication  on  feeding  plants,  and  although 
I  am  unable  to  speak  on  the  merlta  of  the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  your  correspondent,  havintt  failed  to  follow  the  iliacuflEion,  I  have 
some  notes  on  tbe  subject  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  without  in  any 
way  encroaching  on  debateable  points.  The  notes  referred  to  were  sug- 
gestcd  by  a  case  which  was  brought  Co  my  notice  last  aatanin.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  subject  was  one  of  some  importance  to  the 
owner  of  the  plants — Chryamthemumg — grown  for  cut  flowers.  Look- 
ing at  them  they  appeared  to  suffer  from  starvation,  end  that  was  what 
I  made  bold  to  tell  their  owner,  but  he  broaght  forwanl  the  very  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  phmte  bad  been  regularly  supplied  with  liquid 
manure,  so  that  atarvatiou  was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  case. 
However,  I  held  by  my  opinion,  and  advised  the  flushing  ut  the  soil  with 
hot  water,  and  thereafter  applications  of  either  superphosphate  of  lime 
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advice  was  telloweii,  and  a  very  valuable  crop  of  flowers  was  the  result, 
tbougb  not  so  good  as  wonld  have  been  secuted  had  tlie  liquid  manaru 
bees  stopped  a  month  earlier,  and  the  artificial  manure  applied. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubl  many  of  your  readers  will,  like  my  frlen',  feel 
a  dlfficiilty  in  appreciating  starvation  in  a  case  Df  this  sort.  Shortly, 
the  sotutioQ  ia  this.  Tbe  plants  had  been  growing  well,  the  toil  was 
well  filled  with  rooM,  then  came  the  liqnid  manare  conUinlng  very 
imperfect  plant  (ood,  and  the  planta  simply  starved  in  the  midst  of 
aeeming  plenty.  My  theory  was  that  the  food  they  required  was  not 
more  of  a  so-called  stimulating  nature,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  they  had  been  getting  plenty  of  food  of  that 
nature,  but  one  of  what  may  be  called  a  more  solid  nature,  and  the 
superphosphate  acted  like  a  charm. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  plants  may  receive  even 
too  much  food  of  that  nature.  A  few  of  our  own  plants  appeared  to  be 
standing  still  at  the  "  housing  "  time  last  autumn  ;  but  three  doses  of 
hot  water  washed  the  superfluous  material  away,  and  no  harm  was  in 
the  end  done.  If  we  consider  the  matter  I  think  it  Is  nosaible  to  pro- 
care  a  perfect  plant  food.  Any  scientifically  composed  plant  food  is 
sufficient  for  any  plant  requinaE-  help  in  that  way.  It  is  quite  possible, 
no  doubt,  that  there  may  be  ia  the  composition  something  which  is  not 
required  for  every  plant.  Bat  that  is  a  matter  of  no  importai 
as  what  the  plant  does  require  is  present  in  fair  proportion. 
who  have  not  studied  the  matter,  and  who  apply  a  dry  manure  an:  upL 
to  fly  directly  to  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  to  suiphat*  of  ammonia  either 
of  which  is  valuable  (rhen  properly  used,  but  neither  so  useful  as  super 
phosphate  of  lime  and  that  again  must  yield  to  the  best  guano  which 
however.  Is  much  more  expensive. 

A  vei7  useful  and  fairly  cheap  manure  for  everyday  use  among 
aoftwooded  plants  is  composed  of  three  parts  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
five  parts  superphosphate  ;  slight  applications  of  this  given  to  plants 
weekly  directly   the  roots  begin  l«  work  after  potting,  and  increased  in 

?uan^ty  as  the  roots  increase  in  number,  will  give  the  very  best  results 
am  not  so  particular  about  a  potosslc  element  iu  a  manure  as  1  once 
W.1S,  as  its  utility  in  the  case  of  short-lived  plants  is  doubtful,  and  the 
others  serve  the  purpose  perfectly.  Superphosphate  is  eitrcmcly 
Tjluable  on  account  of  its  root-producing  tendency.  Plants  which 
receive  plenty  of  wat«r  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry,  pushing  out 
ro5t8  and  maklngaway  with  every  bitof  the  uudlseolved  material  while 
in  the  inside  of  the  pot,  the  process  of  root-production  goes  on 
unceasingly.  Plants  may  be  grown  fairly  well  in  almost  anj  kind  of 
■nil  IE  aafficiently  fed,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  plant  to 
thoroughly  obtain  possession  of  every  bit  of  soil  in  the  pot  before  feeding 
from  the  outside  begins.  The  sensible  system  is  to  conserve  what  food 
there  may  b^  in  the  soil  by  beginning  to  apply  the  manure  directly  root 
action  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  so  continae  the  rooting  medium  In 
such  a  fertile  condition  as  there  may  be  a  reaction  betwixt  the  good  soil 
and  the  applied  manure. 

Apart  from  these  manurlal  foods,  there  la  an  element  so  essential  lo 
the  well-being  of  plants,  and  the  effect  of  which  seems  to  be  so  im- 
perfectly  understood  by  young  gardeners,  that  before  closing  these  notes 
I  may  ronghly  pomt  out  ita  chief  characteristic  and  the  part  it  plays. 
The  element  I  refer  to  is  watw.  We  know  that  water  has  so  great  an 
attraction  for  most  things,  that  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  some  plants 
fairly  well  In  water  alone,  the  wat«r  in  some  manner  having  taken  up 
as  mnch  of  the  other  foods  necessary  to  plant  life  as  to  sustain  them  In 
vigour.  If  we  wish  to  strike  cuttings  lapidly  and  successfully  we  place 
Ihem  in  a  medium  of  sand  and  water,  and  one  of  the  curiosities  of  plant 
culture  Is  to  root  a  plant  and  grow  it  among  sphagnum  or  common  moes, 
keeping  the  material  well  saturated  with  water.  In  the  same  manner 
bulbe  may  be  cultivated  In  sponges,  all  the  care  necessary  being  to  soak 
these  from  time  to  time.  I  think,  then,  that  the  chief  characteristic  ol 
water  in  connection  with  plant  cnltnre  Is  the  alt-imporiant  work  it 
performsas  a  solvent  of  the  food  contained  in  soils,  and  along  vrith  that 
the  aheoluU  necessity  of  its  presence  In  quantity  In  the  soil,  in  order  to 
Ihe  uninterrupted  production  of  roots.  If  the  supply  Is  stopped  long 
enough  tor  the  soil  to  dry,  the  yonngest  and  most  important  roots  perish, 
and  the  plants  go  on  "  short  commons."  If  sufficient  water  is  given  to 
again  saturate  the  soil,  the  most  active  roots  are  absent,  and  the  plant 
continues  to  suffer  until  a  fresh  crop  of  feeding  roots  are  produceil  to 
attack  the  food  waiting  them.  The  difference,  then,  betwixt  a  carefully 
watered  plant  and  one  allowed  to  become  dry  occasionally  Is,  that  the 
former  goes  forward  without  check,  and  the  latt«r  has  a  series  of  stop- 
pages to  make  up,  losing  perhaps  in  the  process  its  healthy  greenness 
of  foliage,  or  lack  of  size  in  flower.  If  nothing  else  happens.  In  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  artificial  manures  water  becomes  either 
A  medium  of  the  greatest  utility,  or,  If  carelessly  applied,  the  mean.1  of 
doing  the  plant  much  barm.  A  well  watered  plant  is  always  ready  for 
lis  slight  application  cf  manure ;  a  neglected  plant  with  feeding  roots 
dead  may  be  poisoned  with  the.  same.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  idlow  a 
dried-np  plant  to  recover  somewhat  before  again  applying  manure. — B, 


FLOWER  FARMING. 
FREQuESTERa  of  the  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  during 
the  sprinst  and  early  summer  mooths  can  form  somothing  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  demand  for  cnt  flowers,  and  of  the 
enormous  supplies  furnished  by  home  and  continental  growers. 
Delicate  indoor  flowers  are  sent  in  from  various  plates,  and  are  pw- 


chaaed  mainly  for  the  finer  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  buttonholes,  but 
it  is  in  the  supplj  of  hardier  thongh  often  equaU;r  beantitnl  flowevs 
from  ontdoors  that  the  increase  nas  been  so  rapid  in  recent  years. 
The  market  is  now  amply  provided  with  the  best  of  the  hardy 
flowers  as  they  come  in  season,  and  some  very  gay  effects  are  pro^  - 
duced  there  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  three  chief  months 
for  floral  trade.  One  of  the  most  energetic  workers  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  business  is  Mr.  J.  Walker  of  Whitton,  who  at  this  time 
of  year  may  be  found  every  morning  at  his  stand  in  the  msrltet 
disposing  of  the  choicest  ItafEodils,  Tulips,  and  Anemones  by 
thonsands,  or  later  on  be  is  equally  busy  with  Psionies,  Irises, 
Gladiolps,-  and  Banuncnluses.  During  five  or  six  months  Mr. 
Walter  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  home-grown  hardy  flowers  to 
be  seen  in  the  market,  and  it  might  be  therefore  supposed  that  his 
farms  and  system  of  management  would  possess  more  than  ordinar? 
interest  to  anyone  concerned  in  horticulture-  Boing  favoured  with 
an  opportunity  last  Friday  of  inspecting  these  estftblishments,  I 


named 

bulbE<. 


will  eiideavoar  to  briefly  describe  what  w 
seen  and  lenrnt  during  an  c<ftrcmcly  agree^ 
able  visit  on  n  bright  May  day  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type. 


THE  HAM  FAR«. 

Mr.  Walker's  name  is  better  known 

th  the  Whitton  Farm,  hia 

.icquisition  near  Ham  Coe 

ho  hrjfer,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the 

inipiirtant  of   the   two.      About    114 

f  l.inil  have  been  obtained  and  are  de- 

"  Ijulba,  fruit  tree',  and  vegetable),  the 

[iiLi^r   OS   permanent   crops,   the   la»t- 

l  iMiig  employed  to  altGrnate  with  the 

'i'Kc  soil  is  deep,  of  a  peculiarly  light 

such  as  at  first  night  would  bo 

s?ivel.v  ilrv,  hut  which  s 


'   the 


stagnition.  The  situation  ia  open  I 
sun,  yet  fairly  sheltered  from  winds,  although  these  occasionally  prove 
somewhat  disastrous,  as  would  be  the  case  anywhere  in  oar  little 
island.  Altogether,  the  soil  and  situation  seem  to  be  as  favourable 
for  the  culture  of  bulbs  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  in  what  particular  our  Dutch  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Oerman  Ocean  have  the  advantage.  The  land  is  readily  worked 
with  the  plough,  manure  is  liberally  applied  for  the  various  vege- 
table crops,  and  then  the  bulbe  are  planted  to  remain  one  or  two 
seasons,  fuUuwing  again  with  vegetables,  eapeoially  with  Peas.  A 
considerable  space  has  been  planted  with  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple 
trees,  with  Currants  between  the  trees  in  the  rows,  and  beds  of 
Daffodils  between  the  rows.  This  system  will  be  carried  ont  more 
extensively  as  s^on  as  it  has  been  found  which  varieties  of  fruits 
are  likely  to  succeed  best.  The  Pears  ore  healthy  vigorous  trees 
from  Saw  bridge  worth,  on  the  Pear  and  Quince  stocks,  the  latter 
for  early  fruiting  being  planted  alternately  with  the  former.  The 
Applesare  similarly  promising,  all  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  in  two 
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at  three  j^tm'  time  thu  firm  will  probably  be  almost  ea  interesting 
for  its  fruit  u  its  flover  prodnotioa. 

Tulips. — Jiut  now,  however,  we  are  moat  eonoemed  with  the 
flowers,  and  the  Tnlipe  afford  anch  s  brilliant  display  that  they 
merit  first  attention.  A  series  ofparallal  beds,  6  feet  wide  and 
300  yards  long,  are  planted  with  Tulips,  several  rows  or  a  whole 
bed  being  devoted  to  one  variety.  Each  bed  oontaios  eiz  or  seven 
rows  Bocording  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  in  this  "little 
plot  of  Tnlipe,"  as  their  owner  terms  it,  there  must  be  between 
ZO0.O00and  300,000  bulbs.  The  effect  of  each  a  namber  of  plants 
in  flower  under  a  luight  inn  was  daulin);;  in  the  extreme,  and  snoh 
large  tnaseee  of  brilliant  oolonrs  coold  not  be  seen  anywhere  but  in 
wlut  is  conaidered  the  special  home  of  bnlbs  in  Europe— Holland. 
The  varietiee  grown  u«  not  very  numerous,  but  are  selected  for 
the  poaiMBion  of  certain  important  qualities,  such  as  good  habit, 
nbstantial  flowers,  clear,  well  roarked,  or  effective  oolonra,  and 
doralnlity.  For  example,  the  early  Due  Tan  Thols  are  found  to 
be  too  noreliable  for  cultnro  on  a  large  scale,  and  several  other  well 
knoim  varieties  have  been  discarded.  A  great  favaorite  ia  the 
handsome  Keyiera  Eroon  with  ite  bright  red  yellow  edged  flowers, 
and  one  bed  of  this  was  grand  last  week.  Another  ^od  variety 
is  Thomas  Moore,  of  sturdy  habit,  with  well  formed  bronzy 
red  flowers,  a  oolour  mnoh  in  demand  just  now.  Dnchessse  de 
Panne  is  a  nseful  Tnlip,  very  hardy  and  be«uHttg  flowers  of  capital 
substance,  rich  soarlet  edged  with  yellow.  Rosa  Mnndi  is  white, 
vdged  with  rose  ;  Bose  Oris  de  Lin,  dwarf,  sturdy,  of  a  soft  rosy 
tint ;  L'lmmaonl^,  com^t,  free  and  nsefnl,  one  of  the  best  pore 
white  varieties.  White  Pottebakker  being  also  useful  but  mncb 
Btronger  and  taller  than  this.  Proserpine,  deep  roee,  is  a  well 
known  excellent  bedding  variety,  and  is  similarly  luefalforcotting; 
Artis,  deep  rich  red,  is  another  capital  variety  of  fine  habit ;  Snn- 
beam,  very  dark  scarlet,  is  showy  and  even  ;  Yellow  Rose,  Canary 
Bird,  Tellow  Pottebakker,  and  Tallow  Prince  are  the  principid 
yellow  varieties,  all  good,  of  slightlv  differing  shades ;  Donble 
Rose  being  a  good  double  of  a  pale  yellow  tint ;  Princess  lyf  Austria 
is  a  very  late  variety  with  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  compact  in  habit, 
and  comes  in  well  after  the  others,  leading  up  lo  tlie  Glesneriana 
varieties.  In  a  favourable  season  a  succession  of  flowers  extending 
over  a  month  ja  obtained,  the  Ddc  Tan  Thols  oommencing  the 
period,  but  this  season  the  buds  were  destroyed  by  larks,  and  owing 
to  the  delicate  texture  of  their  flowers  they  are  soon  damaged  in 
bad  weather.  A  keen  strong  wind  soon  spoils  a  large  stock  of 
"ijnry,  as  every  flower  ' " 
eoted     ' 


lowers,  and  hailstorms  also  c 


the  slightest  degree  defective  is  rigidly  rejected  when  cutting  for 
market.  The  flowers  are  gathered  before  they  are  fairly  expanded, 
and  plaood  in  pots  of  watra  in  cool  sheds,  where  they  will  last  for 
•everal  days  if  neeesmi?,  bnt  nsnally  they  are  transferred  imme- 
diataly  to  the  Whitton  Farm,  where  they  are  tied  in  bunches  of  a 
dosen  flowers  each,  and  dispatched  to  Covent  Garden  Market  the 
■ame  ni^t  or  early  the  following  morning. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  beds  are  sUghtly  raised  with  alleys 
between,  and  the  bnlba  are  all  lifted  at  the  end  of  June,  planting 
beio^  done  in  October  when  the  weather  ia  suitable.  No  proteo- 
tion  IS  provided  beyond  that  afforded  by  a  hedge  on  one  side  of  the 
qnartn  devoted  to  the  beds,  bnt  the  most  tender  are  planted  near 
to  this,  and  the  others  in  snoceeuon  acoording  to  their  respective 
hardiness. 

Daffodils, — The  numerons  forms  of  Narcissi  that  are  adapted 
for  culture  on  a  large  scale  and  which  yield  abnndsrit  flowers  for 
cutting  eonstitnte  Mr.  Walker's  great  specialty,  and  the  Tulipe  are 
only  a  kind  of  by  crop.  The  Daffodils  are  grown  by  millions,  two 
or  three  acres  of  one  variety,  and  gome  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
stock  when  it  is  said  that  iu  the  height  of  the  season  2000  dosen 
bunches  of  twelve  flowers  each  can  be  cut  in  one  week,  and  as  many 
as  seventy  dozen  bunches  of  the  beautiful  N.  obvallaris  have  been 
taken  into  market  in  one  morning,  cat  from  eisht  beds  each  200 
yards  long.  The  beds  are  the  same  width  as  those  for  Tolips — 
namely,  6  feet,  and  formed  in  a  similar  way,  with  seven  rows  in  a 
bed  of  all  the  stronger  growing  varieties,  but  they  are  planted  close 
together  in  the  rows.  About  one-half  of  the  bulbs  are  Jifted  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  tarns  yellow — namely,  towards  the  end  of  July  ; 
they  are  immediately  conveyed  to  sheds,  sorted,  allowed  to  drr 
gradually,  and  replanted  at  the  end  of  August.  Some  varieties  will 
aupceed  if  left  in  the  beds  three  years,  hut  others  require  lifting 
every  year  ;  in  fact  Mr.  Walker  advocates  annual  lifting  for  all,  and 
it,  is  only  the  labour  and  expense  that  deter  him  from  carpus 
this  out  as  part  of  bis  systfiin.  The  strongest  varieties  are  planted 
3  inches  beneath  the  snrface,  and  the  weakest  li  or  2  inches.  The 
flowers  are  always  cut  with  as  long  a  stalk  as  possible,  and  a  good 
indication  of  the  respective  strength  of  the  bnlbs  can  be  afterwards 
detected  in  the  growth  of  the  portion  of  fiowerstalk  remaining  ;  in 
the  strongest  biube  it  will  extend  to  5  or  6  inches,  while  on  the 
weakest  it  will  scaicely  lengthen  an  inch. 

In  growing  such  a  Ui^  quantity  of  plants  the  selection  of 


varieties  ia  an  important  matter  to  ensure  a  succession  of  flowers 
over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  at  Ham  in 
a  remarkable  manner  in  fine  seasons.  N.  pallidns  prtecox  (fig.  49). 
commeucw  flowering  in  Febmsry,  thonah  this  year  its  flowers 
were  not  cut  until  late  in  March.  Then  follows  the  Tenby 
DafFodil,  N.  obvallaris  (fig.  50),  which  is  |  a  more  reliable 
early  variety  though  a  little  later  than  pallidus  pmoox. 
lurdy,  and    many  persons  prefer  «a    bright   golden 


flowers  to  the 


the    other.      Of    N.    obvallaris 


has  already  been  noted  there  are  ei^ht  beds  200  yards 
long,  all  the  pUnts  wonderfully  strong  and  evidently  thoroughly  at 
home.  They  are  two  very  naef  ul  varieties,  bnt  paUidus  ptsoox  is 
distinct  in  one  respect — it  produces  a  larger  encoeseion  of  flowers 
than  any  other.  The  large  trumpet  Daffodils  follow  those  named  ; 
then  come  the  inoomparabilis  varieties,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  so  beantifol.  The  poeticus  varieties,  snoh  as  omatus,  are  also  in 
fiower  now,  the  later  poeticus  reonrvus  will  be  in  flower  in  a  fort- 
night, and  the  season  is  concluded  in  June  with  the  donble  poeticus, 
the  handsome  fragrant  "  Gardenia  flowered  Narciss,''  which  is  so 
popolar.  The  trumpet  Daffodils  comprise  the  stately  bicoloT 
Horsefieldi,  and  EmpreM    Emperor,  Pnnoepa,  spnnns,  maximus, 


FIO.  u->Ar.c[SSL'S  ODVALLAUS. 

and  many  others,  some  of  which  will  bo  noted  in  referring  to  the 
Whitton  Farm.  Two  very  beautifnl  varieties  of  N.  inoomparabilis 
now  bein^  cut  in  large  quantities  are  Cynosure  and  Stella,  the 
former  with  a  pale  yellow  perianth  with  a  rioh  gold  crown,  the 
latter  with  white  perianth  and  delicate  yellow  crown.  Both  are 
very  graceful,  and  for  arranging  in  large  vases  they  are  admirable. 
The  double  forms  of  incomparabilis.  Sulphur  Crown  and  Oranse 
Phoenix,  are  also  in  great  demand,  and  corresponding  space  li 
devoted  to  them.  The  Campemelle  and  the  donble  N.  odorus  are 
grown  extensively,  and  the  vigorous  plants  are  now  yielding  these 
delightfully  fragrant  flowers  in  thonaanda.  One  bed  of  the  Cam- 
pemelle is  very  lemarkable,  the  bulbs  have  been  planted  two  years, 
and  have  ten  to  thirteen  flowers  to  a  root.  Several  Tasetta 
varieties  are  included,  bnt  they  are  not  in  sach  favour  as  the  other 
sections. 


The  graceful  Poet's  Narciss,  or  Pheasant's  Eye,  as  it  is  popularly 
styled  in  the  market,  is  in  most  demand,  and  a  lajve  space  is  devoted 
to  its  best  varieties.    N.  poeticna  omatus,  whii^  is  distiuguisbed 


by  its  broad  round  pure  white  perianth  lobee  and  orange  o 
tinted  crown,  is  in  its  best  condition  at  the  present  time  ;  some 
thousands  of  flowers  are  being  gathered  every  day  from  the  twelve 
beds  200  yards  lone  which  are  filled  exclusively  with  this  variety. 
Then  of  the  later  N.  poeticns  recnrvus  there  are  between  two  Slid 
three  acres,  the  plants  being  readily  distinguished  at  a  glance  from 
the  other  poeticus  varieties  by  the  slightly  glaucous  and  droopins 
or  recurving  foliage.  The  flowers  will  not  be  expanded  for  a  week 
or  two  yet,  hut  they  come  as  a  most  useful  succession  to  the 
omatus.  About  two  acres  are  occupied  with  the  donble  poeticns, 
and  these  will  afford  a  fine  June  diaiday  and  supply  of  flowers. 
Di  a  sheltered  portion  of  the  form  beneatn  the  young  fruit 
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trees  are  some  rows  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  Anemone  f  olgens  and 
its  variety  mnltipetala,  wbich  seems  to  succeed  very  IrelT,  and  is 
bad  in  flower  as  early  as  February  in  mild  Seasons.  The  plants 
grow  strongly  and  flower  freely,  but  it  is  essential  ^tbat  they  be 
protected  from  wind  or  tbeir  beauty  is  soon  destroyed. 

Before  summing  up  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker's  extraordinary 
work  we  must  glance  at  the  Wbitton  Farm,  and  as  that  wonld  take 
too  much  space  this  week,  the  notes  will  be  reserved  tmtil  next 
issiie. — h.  Castle.  ' 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOOIBTT- 

May  8th,  •  ..■ 

StTPPiciBNT  eibiblts  were  contributed  by  amateurs  and  trade 
prrowers  to  render  -the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street;  on 
Tuesday  an  interesting  one,  but  the  visitors  were  by  no  means  so 
numeroas  as  might  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year.  The  Fruit  Com- 
ijdlttefe  was  not  very  long  occupied,  but  the  Floral  Committee  had  a 
aumber  of  novelties  submitted  to  its  consideration,  of  which  twelve  were 
honoured  with  certificates.    Upon  the  side  tables  were  arranged  the 

5ollect{onB  of  DafEodils  and  hardy  flowers  .from  Messrs.  Ban  &.  Son  and 
'.  6.  Ware,  the  centre  table  being  devoted  to  Boses,  Orchids,  and  miscel- 
laneous plants. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  Joseph  Cheal,  G.  W.  Cummins,  Charles  Boss, 
Charles  Howe,  W.  Marshall,  J.  Wright,  J.  Smith,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and 
Harrison  Weir,  The  duties  of  the  Committee  are  usually  light  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  only  a  few  examples  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  submitted  for  examination. 

Messrs.  Bamn  ^Sons,  Elvastou  Nurseries,  Boorowash,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Apple,  which  had  been  before  the  Committee.on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, it  is  named  Barron's  Al.  It  is  a  medium*sized^tou  fruit,  greenish 
yellow  streaked  with  red,  and  evidently  a  good  keeper.;  flesh  firm  and 
brisk  in  flavour.  The  Committee  were  favourably  Impre88e4  with  this 
culinary  Apple,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  information  respecting:  its 
origin,  history,  and  the  character  of  thp  growth  of  the  tree.  A  dish  of 
Asparagus  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  W.'  F.  Hume  Dick, 
Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  HoUse,  Thames  Ditton  j  also  Cucumbers  grown  on 
the  north  side  of  a  span-roofed  house,  on  the  opposite  of  which  had  been 
grown  a  crop  of  Melons.  -  The  f  ruita  were  good,  and  the  Asparagus  was 
noticeable  for  its  great  length  of  colour,  greenish  purple,  while  the  stems 
were  large  and  succulent    A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq^  Aldenham  House, 
Blstree,  sent  dishes  of  Ijady  Downe's  Grapes,  and  President  Strawberry, 
For  the  latter,  which  were  fine  and  well  coloured,  a  cultural  commen- 
dation was  awarded  ;  and  for  the  Grapes,  which  were  cut  on  January 
2nd,  and  were  very  firm,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Some  seedling  Bhubarbs  were  examined  by  the  Committee,  but  only 
two  of  them  were  thought  to  possessm^it,  one  of  them  being  too  much 
like  the  Victoria  and  the  other  Linnaeus',  to  merit  further  consideration. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present ;  0.  F.  WUson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  H.  Herbst,  W.  Bates,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Fiaser,  G.  Duf- 
field,  C.  T.  Druery,  T.  Baines,  G.  Nicholson,  B.  Dean,  C.  Noble,  H. 
Ballantine,  C.  Pilchcr,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O'Brien,  B.  Hill, 

A.  J.  Lendy,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Goldring,  G.  Paul,  J.  Walker,  the  Bev.  W, 
Wilks,  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters. 

J2<»#e*.— Several  beautiful  collections  of  Boee  blooms  were  exhibited, 
and  very  notable  amongst  them  were  those  from  Mr.  J.  Walker  of 
Thame.  Two  boxes  were  shown  comprising  twenty-four  blooms  each  of 
Niphetos  and  Mardchal  Niel,  the  former  deep  sul^tantial  pure  blooms, 
the  latter  wonderful  examples,  grandly  formed,  full  blooms,  of  the 
richest  colour.  They  were  cut  from  plants  on  the  Briar  stock,  and  some 
of  the  specimens  are  said  to  be  thirty  years  old  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  came  five  boxes  of  Pedigree  Boses, 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  finely  shaped  Hybrid  Tea,  of  a  bronxy  yellow  hue, 
very  handsome,  an  undoubted  acqaisition;  the  charming  little  pmk 
Polyantha  Bose,  Little  Dot,  and  about  twenty  dozen  blooms  of  Lady 
Mary  Fitz William,  all  handsome  full  blooms  of  good  substance,  var?  ing 
from  a  very  pale  blush,  nearly  white,  to  a  deep  pink  shade  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Bamsey,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  a  choice 
collection  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Boses,  the  varieties  best  represented 
being  Boule  d'Or,  Souvenir  d'EIise  Vardon,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  Safrano, 
Bubens,  Madame  de  Vallombrosa,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  and  Mar^chal  Niel.  The  graceful  Polyantha  varieties.  Mig- 
nonette (pink)  and  Paquerittc  (white)  were  also  included  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).  Messrs.  W.  "Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  were  awarded  a 
certificate  for  the  yellow  Tea  Bose,  Madame  Hoste,  and  also  showed 
plants  of  the  new  deep  crimson  H.P.  Bose  Gloire  de  Margottin,  and  a 
semi-double  form  of  Bosa  rugosa  alba,  named  Madame  Georges  Bruant. 

Orchids. — Though,  according  to  the  programme,  there  should  have 
been  a  special  display  of  Orchids  at  this  meeting,  there  were  really  fewer 
than  usual,  but  these  comprised  some  interesting  plants,  notably  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams*  group  of  Cypripediums  from  the  HoUoway  nurseries, 
for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  All  the  plants  were 
very  strong  healthy  specimens,  and  all  were  in  flower.    Very  fine  were 

C.  Swanianum,  C.  Druryi,  C.  selligerum  majns,  C.  Boxalli  and  its  variety 
aureum,  C.  lo  grandis,  C.  argus,  and  C.  grande,  with  three  to  ten  flowers 
each.  A  large  variety  of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  named  superbum,  was  also 
shown  with  a  new  Amaryllis,  Mr.  B.  H.  Measures,  the  flowers  pink, 
barred  and  edged  with  white.     H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Wilton  Hoase, 


Southampton,  sent  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Lawrenoeana  delicata,  a  pretty 
variety,  with  soft  mauve  tinted  flowers.  From  Mr.  >  P.  Blair,  Trentham 
GardenS)  Stoke^n-Tzent,  came  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum^ 
Trentham  variety,  which  has  large  white  flowers,  heavily  spotted  with 
maroon.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Carshalton  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cummins)  exhibited  a  remaikably  strong  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Marriottiaiium,  which  was  grown  in  the  open  air  durhig  the  summer  of. 
1887.  It  had  several  stout  pseudo-bulbs  and  strong  growths,  with  two 
fine  racemes  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  flowers  each  (cultural  oomipenda- 
tion).  A  scarce  Orchid,  Odontoglossum  crinitum  eapphiratum,  was 
shown  from  the  sam<t  garden, -with  one  small  flower;  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish,  the  lip  triangular  in  shape,  white,  spotted  with  bright 
purple^  Capt.  Maxwell,  Terregles,  Dumfries,  sent  a  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum AndersonianUm,  with  pretty  creamy  White  fiowera  heavily 
spotted  with  brown.  B.  IX  Knox,  Esq.,  17,  Gloucester  Place,  Portmaxr 
Square  (gardener,  Mr.  Laurence),  exhibited  Odontoglossum  Buckerianum, 
the  flowers  dotted  with  brown,  and  beautifully  flushed  with  purple ; 
also  Oncidium  curtum  Gardderianum,  like  O.  sarcodes  (vote  of  thanks). 
G.  C.  Daux,  Esq.,  East  Moulsey,  showed  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
densiflonim,  with  three  long  racemes  (vote  of  thanks). 

Daffodils  and  Hardy  J7(ni^r^.— >Silver-gilt  Banksian  medals  Were 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and  to'  Messrs.  -Banr  &  8on, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  laige  groups  of  choice  DafSodlla  and 
hardy  flowers.  In  Mr.  Ware's  collection  were  several  novelties,  a  whita 
variety  of  Anemone  appisnina  and  Polemonium  coalertum  being  selected 
for  certificates,  while  a  large  pan  of  the  rich  blue  Gentiana  vema  was  • 
most  attractive  feature.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  also  obtained  two  certifi- 
cates for  Narcissus  bioolor  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  N.  incomparabilis 
Gloria  Mundi.  The  numerous  forms  of  the  Leedsi  type  were.weU 
shown,  the  pure  white  variety  Beatrice  beinj?  very  attractive.  Tiiese 
two  groups  formed  a  most  important  addition  to  the  display,  as  they 
filled  the  tables  near  the  walls,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wisley,  was  adjudged  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  series  of  varieties  of  Gentiana  acanlis  collected  by  Mr.  Scott 
Wilson  in  Switserland  in'  1885  and  I8861  Tbey  were  specially  Interest-' 
ing  as  showing  a  martcsd  variation'  in  colour  from,  deep  blue  through 
several  shades  of  pale  blue  to  nearly  white,  and  one  was  of  quite  a  pfaik 
tint  Five  or  six  distinct  varieties  were  exhibited.  Professor  M» 
Fostejc  P.B.S.,,  Shelford,  Cambs,  showed  seveial  Irises,  one  named  Iria 
Saworowi,  var.  (lineata)  had  small  fiowers  veined  with  brown,  and 
central  bright  blue  crests ; .  the  other  was  of  the  I.  iberica  type,  but 
smaller,  with  pale  "standards-"  and  purplish  mottled  '* falls." 

JUisrellaneous. — Mr.  F.  Boss,  Pendell  Court  Gardehs,  Bletohingley, 
showed  fiowers  of  Cantua  dependens  with  long  orange-tinted  tubes  ancl 
rosy  crimson  lobes,  pale  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is  grown  at  Pendell 
Court  trained  to  a  wall  in  a  cool  house  and  fiowers  profusely  every  year 
(vote  of  thanks^.  Specimens  of  Callistemon  salignus  were  also  sent 
from  the  same  gsiden  with  long  dense  creamy  white  spikes.  Mr.  J» 
Doughty,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  e^ibited  a  bright  scaslet  Car- 
nation named  Angley  Park  ;  Mr.  W.  Seaman,  gardener  to  J.  Briggs,  Esq., 
Brentwood,  sent  a  soling  Coleus  with  deeply  crenated  tapering  leaves 
splashed  with  yellow,  crimson,  and  green ;  Mr.  J.  Knight,  The  Oaks, 
Epsom,  showed  fiowers  of  Carnation  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wilson  and  Bob  Boy, 
white  and  salmon  tipped  with  red  (vote  of  thanks) ;  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
Brighton,  exhibited  pk^nts  of  Mignonette  Smith's  Defiance  <vote  of 
thanks),  of  bushy  habit,  the  spikes  long  but  not  so  large  as  some  varieties  ; 
compact  single  specimens  in  48-size  pots  were  shown. 

Magnolia  conspicua  was  admirably  represented  by  some  doeens  of 
handsome  pure  white  fiowers  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Acton.  The  tree  from  which  th^  were  gathered  is 
over  30  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  loaded  with  fiowers,  which  ara 
unusually  large  and  pure.  .  Messrs.  Paul  k.  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a 
specimen  of  Rhododendron  exonieosis  with  large  white  Asalea-llke 
flowers;  a  basket  of  Tree  P&Bonies  ;  Acer  Negumio  anrea  variegata,  a 
golden  variety  in  which  the  colour  was  not  fully  developed ;  the  brown 
and  bronse-loived  Prnnus  Pissardi  was,  however,  in  capital  oondition, 
amply  demonstrating  the  distinctness  and  valne  of  this  tree.  Bose  Lady 
Alice,  recently  certificated,  and  the  graceful  Fairy  Bose  Bed  Pet  were 
shown  by  the  same  firm.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of 
beautiful  Alpine  Auriculas,  several  of  which  were  certificaiedL  >lessrs, 
Kelway  &  Sou,  Langport,  Somerset,  sent  flowers  of  varied  Amaryllises 
cut  from  bulbs  that  are  grown  in  cold  frames  from  May  or  June  until 
January  or  February,  when  they  are  lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
house  to  develope  their  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  well-flowered  specimen  ot 
the  Tasmanian  shrubby  plant,  Olearia  Gunni,  which  has  a  great  number 
of  white  starry  flowers  resembling  Michaelmas  Daisiias.  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  k.  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  a  double  white  Deutsia  nimed  Prido 
of  Bochester,  much  like  the  double  variety  of  D.  crenata.  Mr.  Wv 
Thompson,  Tavern  Streeti,  Ipswich,  sent  plants  of  a  seedling  Primula,, 
with  deep  purple  flowers,  dwarf  and  free  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  J^  H, 
Virgo,  Walton-in-Gordano,  Clevedon,  exhibited  a  larger-flowered  variety 
of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  named  grandiflora,  also  a  darker  variety  named 
Blue  Perfection  (vote  of  thanks) ;  and  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  had  a> 
basket  of  the  dwarf  free  large-flowered  Wallflower,  Bedfont  Yellow, 
which  has  been  previously  certificated.  Primula  Sieboldi  Snowflake, 
pure  white,  and  a  large  dark  Polyanthos  named  Mr.  John  Woodbrid^ 
(certificated)  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Dean. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  large  yellow  Calceolaria  named  Souvenir,  very  effective  either  for 
culture  in  pots  ot  bedding. 
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CaffiTIPIOATED  PI*ANrS. 

Odontoglossum  PescatorH,  Foe's  variety  (J.  T.  PoS,  Esq.,  Rirerslon, 
^eiiagli)«^A  fine  yarietj  with  large  well  fozmed  flowers,  white,  with 
ix>ld  deep  purplish  spots.   . 

PhiUyrea  decora  VUmoriniana  (Paul  k  Son).— A  compact  shmb, 
with  lone  narrow  dark  ^reen  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  thickly 
clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  especially,  recommended  for 
planting  in  towns,  as  it  has  been  found  to  stand  the  smoke  well. 

AurunUa  Harry  Turner  (C.  TurBer>.— An  Alpine  variety,  velvety 
purple  shaded  to  a  light  edge,  pale  gold  centre,  large  flower  of  good 
shape  and  fine  truss. 

Auricula  Mrs,  Harr:y  Turner  (C.  Turner).— Another  Alpine  variety 
of  dark  maroon  colour  with  a  mauve  maigin  and  pale  centre.  Very 
pretty  and  distinct. 

Auricula  UcUy  Bean  (B.  Dean).— A  beautiful  dark  velvety  purple 
Alpine,  shaded  white  with  a  creamy  centre. 

Polyanthus  John  Woodhridge  (R.  Dean).— A  strong  and  handsome 
variety  with  rich  crimson  maroon  flowers  of  good  size  and  gold  centre. 
Trusses  large  and  bold. 

AzaXea  Vervaeniana  (Turner).— A  large  double-fiowered.variety,  with 
a  few  salmon  and  pink  streaks  on  white.  Showy  and  of  compact 
liabit. 

Rose  Madame  Hoste  (W.  Paul  k,  Son).— A  Tea  variety,  with  delicate 
pale  yellow  flowers  of  considerable  size,  very  deep,  the  petals  broad. 

Narcissus  Incomparahilis  Gloria  Mundi  (Barr  &  Son).— A  beautiful 
variety  with  pale  yellow  perianth  and  deep  orange  expanded  crown. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  section. 

Anemone  appenina  alba  (T.  S.  Ware).— A  white  or  faintly  tinted 
variety  of  the  well-known  blue  Anemone  appenina.  • 

Polemonium  con/rrtum.'^Adwart  plant  with  curious  small  leaves 
and  pale  bluish  bell-shaped  flowers  in  compact  heads. 

Narcissus  Ueolor,  Mrs,  J,  B.  M,  Camtn  (Barr  &  Son).— A  distinct 
variety  of  the  trumpet  section,  with  white  perianth  and  ddioate  creamy 
tinted  crown. 

SciBKTiFlc  COMMITTBB.— Present :  D.  Morri^  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  Burbidge,  Lynch,  O'Brien,  McLachlito,  Pascoe,  Michael, 
Smee,  Bidley,  G.  Murray,  Professor  Scott,  Professor  Church,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Dr.  Masters. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  library,  at  111,  Victoria  Street. 

Mchemca  tricolor.-^Mr.  Lynch  showed  flowers  of  this  tropical 
aquatic  plant  from  Pemambnco,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Bidley.  The 
flowers  are  in  erect  terminal  panicles,  each  of  a  rich  lAue  colour,  with  a 
small  yellow  spot  on  the  lower  perianth-segment.  Mr.  Lynch  had  grown 
it  in  a  pot  submerged  to  the  rim.  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  culture 
of  those  beautiful  plants,  Mr.  Burbidge  narrating  his  method  of 
inducing  Pothos  ciassipes  to  flower.  This  he  does  by  not  allowing  the 
plant  to  float,  but  by  placing  it  in  a  pot  on  a  shelf  fully  eacpoeed  to 
light,  and  thus  checking  its  wandering  tendencies. 

Chrymntkcmum  homatoma.  —  Mr.  Lynch  also  showed  flowen  of 
this  plant  little  if  at  all  better  than  our  common  ox-eyed  Daisy, 
though  in  its  native  country,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
Lowe*s  "  Flora  of  Madeira,"  it  must  be  a  fine  thing :— <<  In  the  island  of 
Madeira  a  bush  of  this  species  on  its  native  black  or  grey  and  barren 
cragS'One  mass  of  lovely  rose-pink  flowers,  and  conspicuous  from  afar 
like  a  Camellia  or  Bose  bush — is  a  truly  splendid  and  surprising  sight.'* 
^  Jffaplocarpha  Leichtlinii,  —  A  pretty  yellow- flowered  Composite, 
with  the  backs  of  the  ray-florets  flushed  with  purplish-brown.  It  seems 
as  if  it  would  make  a  handsome  bedding  plant. 

Pilocarpus  pinnatifoUus, — A  Bntaoeous  plant,  with  dark  green  pin- 
nate leaveS;  the  segments  broadly  oblong.  The  plant  is  interesting  as 
being  the  source  of  the  drug  Jaborandi,  and  of  the  substance  luiown  as 
pilocarpine. 

Pentapterygium  serpens, — ^A  curious  Vacciniaceous  plant,  from  the 
6ikkim  Himalaya,  with  angular  tubular  flowers  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
The  leaves  are  in  two  rows,  sa^ll,  ovate,  and  the  stems  which  bear  them 
spring  from  a  very  large  woody  tuberous  growth.  The  plant  grows  upon 
the  branches  of  trees. 

Zinnia  eleaans. — ^A  Mexican  weed,  shown  to  illustrate  the  vast 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  the  art 
of  the  florist. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis,—Toxxpe  stems  of  this  plant  were  shown,  in 
order  to  show  the  herbaceous  stipuTar  outgrowths  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
and  which  are  divided  into  narrow  lobes  in  a  palmate  fashion.  These, 
instead  of  falling  off  or  drying  up,  become  woody,  and  may  serve  to  aid 
the  plant  in  climbing  from  tree  to  tree. 

DendroUum  QuelcM.-^yLtf  Bidley  exhibited  a  photograph  of  this 
Korth  Australian  Dendrobe,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  D.  bjgiobum,  but 
18  not  yet  in  cultivation. 

Monstrous  Laliu  purpurata. — Mr.  Smee  exhibited  flowers  of  this 
species  variously  malformed.    One  had  three  anthers  (Al,  al,  a2). 

Odontoglossum  retusum, — Mr.  Bonney,  S  wanley,  Kent,  showed  a  plant 
of  this  rare  species,  remarkable  for  its  orange-scarlet  flowers.  A  botani- 
cal certificate  was  awarded. 

JSrythronium  grandijlorum,-^^T.  Loder  sent  a  fine  spike  of  this 
flower,  with  no  fewer  than  fourteen  flowers,  most  of  them  ful>y  ex- 
panded.   This  is  the  Jfinest  specimen  of  this  plant  yet  exhibited. 

Idly  j[>isease,'*^YTom  Mr.  L.  Castle  came  leaves  and  stems  of  Lilium 
candidum  in  a  decaying  condition,  probably  from  the  effects  of  a  fungus 
(Peronoepora).    Mr.  Geo.  Murray  undertook  to  report  on  the  specimens. 

Fir  Branches  and  Squirrels, — The  Editor  of  thj  Scientific  Neujs  sent 
shoots  of  the  common  Spruce  Fir  gnawed  off  by  squirrels,  which  seem 


specially  destructive  this  season.    The  object  of  the  animal  In  inflicting 
this  injury  is  not  obvious. 

Malformed  Cucumber  Blossoms, — Messrs.  Carter  sent  specimens  of 
Cucumber  flowers  in  which  the  calyx  was  leafy,  and  also  showing  other 
deformities,  which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Masters  for  further  examination 
and  report.  • 

Iris  Sari  tar,^,^c, — Prqfessor  Foster  sent  the  Woom  of  an  Iris  which 
had  been  received  from  Nazareth,^  and  which  is  said  to  grow  wild  there^ 
In  coloration  it  somewhat  resembles  I.  iberica,  but  in  essential  features 
— ^rhizome,  foliage,  form  of  flower,  &c. — ^is  more  nearly  allied  to  I.  Sari. 
Subject  to  the  results  of  further  study,  Professor  Foster  "  would  be  in- 
clined to  call  it  provisionally  L  Sari  var.  Nazarena ;  but  I  do  not  wish, 
to  name  it  definitely  at  present.  The  other  smaller  Irises,  as  I.  Suworowi 
(Begel)  and  the  one  with  beard  on  inner  perianth  s^ments,  is  what 
Be^l  described  as  L  lineata  (Foster),  but  which  .is  really  only  a  variety, 
of  I.  Suworowi."  •     ' 

Qentiana  acaulis, — Mr.  O.  F.  Wilson  showed  flowers  of  this  species 
with  a  curious  spongy  outgrowth  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  corollai 
on  which  Dr.  Scott  promised  to  report  at  another  meeting. 

Fertilisation  of  Tigridia  and  Ilivpeastrum, — ^A  paper  was  read  on 
this  subject  from  Dr.  Bonavia,  in  which  he  described  now  bees  search 
for  the  nectar  under  each  edge  of  the  inner  petals  of  Tigridia  i  but  as 
they  do  not  touch  the  stamens. and  pistil  they  must  have  discovered  tha 
concealed  glands  through  scent,  and  so  rifle  the  flower,  just  as  ants  do, 
without  pollinating  it.  Hippeastrum  is  fertUised  by  pollen-seeking  bees 
or  bee-like 'insects  in  India.  One  kind  of  bee  halanoes  itself  on  the 
wing  opposite  tbe  tuft  of  anthers,  and  then,  suddenly  making  a  sort  oi! 
somersault  among  them,  brushes  off  the  pollen  with  the  hairs  of  its  body, 
when  the  stigma  gets  dusted  all  over  with  pollen.  A  second  kind,  after 
balancing  itself,  by  a  sudden  movement  brushes  off  the  pollen  with  the 
hairs  of  its  legs.  Lastly,  a  third  kind  of  bee  settles  on  the  anthers 
scoops  out  and  devours  every  grain  of  pollen.  After  alluding  to  the  fac^ 
that  some  flies  are  also  pollen-eaters,  the  author  suggests  that  certain 
hunmiing-birds  provided  ^th  feathers  on  their  feet  may  possibly  be  the 
true  fertilisers  of  Hippeastrum  in  its  native  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  it  was  pointed  out 
that  humming-birds  hover  over  the  flowers  and  perforate  them  with 
their  beaks,  and  hence  that  the  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  legs  of  some  of 
the  species  are  not  likely  to  act  as  pollen-brushes.  Mr.  Morris  related 
how  in  Jamaica  the  humming-birds,  which  at  first  had  no\  attacked 
the  flowers,  suddenly  began  to  split  the  tubes  of  the  Cinchona  fiowers, 
and  thus  ensured  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Burbidge  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  South  America  the  Scariet  Runner  does 
not  set  its  fruit,  but  in  this  country  it  fruits  freely,  owing  to  the  bees; 
which  bore  throuj^h  the  base  of  the  flower — a  curious  illustration  of  a 
foreign  flower  rendered  fertile  by  the  agency  of  British  bees.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 


NATIONAL  AUBIOULA  SOCIETY. 
(NOBTHBRN  SECTION.) 
Mat  IST. 

This  Show  was  held  at  the  New  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  and  was 
very,  successful.  Auriculas  were  not  staged  in  as  large  numbers  as 
in  previous  years  owing  to  the  plants  of  .several  northern  growers 
not  being  in  full  bloom,  the  weather  having  been  against  their  de« 
velopment.  Those  shown  were,  however,  very  good  in  quality.  In 
Polyanthuses  the  flowers  were  above  the  average  both  in  quality  and 
numbers,  and  some  very  fine  seedlings  were  staged  showing  a  decided 
advance.    The  following  were  the  awards. 

Six  Auriculas,  dissimilar.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  Lowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  for  the 
following— F.  D.  Horner,  a  grand  green  edge,  and  this  plant  was  se- 
lected as  the  premier  fiower  in  the  Exhibition ;  Bbony,  a  fine  black 
self  raised  by  Mr.  Homer ;  Laura,  another  of  his  seedlings,  with  good 
tube,  paste,  and  violet  plum  colour ;  G^rge  Lightbody,  very  fine,  and 
Greyhound.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bolton,  Mersey  Street, 
Warrington,  with  James  Douglas  (Bolton)  very  fine ;  Lancashire  HerOji 
Sapphire,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  fine  ;  B.  Headly,  and  Mrsi  James  Tinsley 
(Bolton),  a  self  of  a  very  promising  character.  Third,  Mrs.  Kirke 
Penson,  Ludlow,  with  Sapphire,  0.  Lightbody,  Conservative,  Acme,  a 
seedling  black  self,  and  a  seedling  green  edge.  Fourth,  Mr.  T.  Buck- 
ley, Stalybridge,  with  Sapphire,  G.  Lightbody,  Acme,  Frank  Simonite, 
Lancashire  Hero,  and  Pizarro.  Fifth  to  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  Dids- 
bury,  near  Manchester,  with  P.  D.  Homer,  Heroine,  Bd.  Headly,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Heather  Bell,  and  a  seedling  green  edge ;  and  sixth,  Samuel 
Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehlll  House,.  Castleton,  near  Manchester,  with  siad 
seedlings. 

Four  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Hornet  was  again  first  with 
P.  D.  Homer,  G.  Lightbody,  fine,  John  Simonite,  and  Iris,  a  grand  deep 
violet  self  with  gold  tube  and  round  paste  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Wilson^ 
Halifax,  with  Mrs.  Potts,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Colonel  Taylor,  and  George 
Lightbody ;  thirds  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  with  Acme,  Lord  Lome,  B. 
Headly,  and  a  seedling  green  edge ;  fourth,  Mrs.  Kirke  Penson,  with 
Prince  of  Greens,  Acme,  George  Lightbody,  and  a  seedling  self ;  fifth, 
Mr.  Wm.  Bolton,  with  Frank  Simonite,  A.  Meiklejohn,  F.  D.  Homer, 
and  Sapphire ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  T.  Barlow,  with  Complete,  Reliance,  F.  D. 
Homer,  and  seedling  self. 

Pair  of  Auriculas,  first,  Mr.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  with  Heroine,  fine 
and  Conservative  ;  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Barnfather,  Leek,  with  G.  Light- 
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ntioA  Viegio ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beawlck,  MJdddlcton.  with  Acme  and 
.  Horner  ;  fourth,  Hr.  J.  Bnttern-orth,  Iitidaieton,  with  Trall'i 
Bennty  and  A.  Heiklejohn  ;  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Sbeplef,  with  Acme  and 
Blackbird  ;  sixth,  Mr.  W.  Tajlor,  Middleton,  with  Trail's  Beauty  and 
C.  J.  Perr; ;  and  Beyeutb,  Hr.  J,  Ste'foi,  Stalybridge,  with  Pizarro  and 
Trail's  Beauty. 

Fair  of  Aurlcnlaa  (maiden  Krowers),  first  to  Mr.  W.  Bamfather,  vritli 
Oeor(!;e  Llghtbody  and  N^jo  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bntterworth.  with  Trail's 
Beauty  and  A.  Helkleiohn  ;.  third,  Mr.  £.  Walker,  With  Prince  of  Oieena 
Mid  a  K«dliiig  Belt 

In  the  class  for  single  ereen  edges,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  wori  the  premium 
with  F.  D.  Homer  ;  the  H6v.  F.  D.  Homer  wag  first  and  seventh  with 
Lancaahire  Hero  and  Ivy  Green  ;  Mr.  B.Shepley.sec&nd,  with  Mayflower; 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  third,  with  Lovely  Ann ;  Mra.  Kirke  Penaon,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  eighth,  with  Colonel  Taylor,  PrJnceof  Wales,  and  Prince  of  Oieens  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Royds,  Rocbilole,  fUtb,  with  new  Green.  For  grey  edges,  Mrs. 
Kirke  Fenson  won  the  preminm  with  George  Lightbody,  second  with  O. 
L^htbody,  and  seventh  with  C.  E.  Brown,  The  Kev,  F.  D,  Horner  was 
first  with  LancMhire  Hero  ;  Hr.  W,  Taylor,  third,  with  A.  Sfeiklejohn ; 
Hr.  W.  Bolton,  fourth  and  sixth,  with  Greyhound  and  Quicksilver ;  anil 
Mr.  W.  l^ylor,  eigbtb,  with  Trail's  Beauty.  In  the  white  edges  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mr.  H. Wilson  for  Mrs.  Dodwell,  also  first 
and  fifth  for  Miranda  and  John  Simoctte  ;  Mr.  C.  Koyds  was  second  with 
Conservative;  Mrs.  Kirke  Fcosod,  third  and  seventh,  with  Acme  and 
Bilvia  i  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  fourth,  with  Heather  Bell ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbauk, 
sixth  and  eighth,  with  Beliance  and  Bmiling  Beauty.  For  single  sells 
the  preminm  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  with  Florence  ; 
he  was  also  first  with  Oaiclle  ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  was  second  with  a 
seedling ;  Mrs.  Kirke  Fenson,  third,  with  Sapphire  ;  Mr.  W.  Bolton, 
fourth,  with  a  ted  seedling ;  Mr.  C.  Royds,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  with 
Mrs.  DoQBlas,  E.  Lancaster,  and  Pizarro  ;  and  Hr.  J.  Beawick,  eighth, 
with  Lord  of  I^me. 

Fonr  alpine  Anriculas,  dissimilar,  shaded. — First,  Mr.  5.  Barlow  with 
Mtb.  Barlow  (fine),  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Charley  Neadham,  and  a 
seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with  Queen  Victoria,  Utility,  Bmir, 
and  Diadem  ;  third,  Mr,  Wm.  Brockbank  with  Q.  Victorta,  Mrs.  Ball, 
Diadem,  and  a  seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  with  Diadem,  Placida, 
Unique,  and  an  onh^nowu  variety  ;  fifth,  Mr.  £.  Steltox  with  Queen 
Victoria,  Diadem,  J.  Leech,  and  a  seedling  ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Butter- 
worth  with  Conspicua,  Diadem,  Darale,  and  Prince.  For  single  Alpines, 
shaded  yellow  centres,  preminm  is  Mr.  Buckley  with  Diadem.  Firet, 
Mr.  Brockbank  with  Diadem  ;  second,  third,  and  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Barlow 
with  seedlings ;  fifth,  Mr.  B.  Steltox  with  Mercury.  For  single  Alpines, 
white  centres,  Mr.  W,  Tajlor  premier  with  seedling,  and  Mr.  W.  Brock- 
bank with  Slough  Rival,  seedling,  and  Mm  Dodwell. 

Foljjanthuses,  three  dissimilar  black  grounds. — First,  Mr.  W.  Brock- 
bank with  Cheshire  Favourite,  Black  King,  and  Black  Cap  ;  second,  Mr, 
J.  Butterworth  with  Cheshire  Favourite,  George  IV.,  and  Exile ;  third, 
Mr.  B.  Barlow  with  Favourite,  George  IV.,  and  Exile  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Tboml^  with  Regent,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  Exile ;  fifth,  Mr.  A. 
Mottershead  with  Regent,  Cheshire,  and  Hero ;  sixth,  Mr.  A.  Oldham 
with  Bxile,  and  second  with  a  seedling.  Three  dissimilar  red  gronnds.— 
First,  Mr.  A.  Oldham  with  three  seedlings  ;  second,  Sir.  J.  Butterworth 
with  Regent,  Lancer,  and  George  IV.  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  with 
Begina,  Oeorge  IV.,  and  Ensign  ;  fourth.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  with  Regent, 
Lancer,  and  George  IV.  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Q.  Qeggie  with  William  IV.,  Lancer, 
and  Geoi^  IV. 

Single  PolyanthoB,  red  grounds,— Mr.  Henry  Geggie,  Bury,  premier, 
with  Lancer,  and  also  first  vrith  Lancer  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Oldham,  with  a 
seedling ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Bntterwoith,  with  George  IV. ;  Mr.  G  Thornley 
fourth,  with  Prince  Re^ient ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  fifth,  with  Lord  Derby  j 
Mr.  Henry  Geggie  sixth,  wilh  Sydney  Smith ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  seventh, 
with  WilUsm  IV.  Single  Polyanthus,  black  grounds.— Premier  to  Mr. 
J.  Butterworth,  with  Cheshire  Favourite;  first,  Mr.  J.  Hilton  with 
Bxile  i  second,  with  Cheshire  Favonrite  ;  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  with  Black  Knight,  Lancashire  Hero,  ar.d  Jubilee  ; 
Mr,  A.  Oldham,  fifth,  with  seedling,  and  seventh  with  James  Lees.  For 
twelve  Fancy  Auriculas,  Mr.  Samnel  Barlow  was  first  and  Mr.  William 
Bolton  second.  For  twelve  Fancy  Polyanthus,  dissimilar,  Mr.  S.  Barlow 
was  first,  also  for  twelve  Primroses. 

Several  cnllections  of  Narcissi  and  other  miscel  Is  neons  plants  were 
staged,  including  collections  from  Barr  k  Bon  of  London  ;  Dickson  and 
Robinson,  Old  MlUgate,  Manchester  ;  James  Dickson  1;  Bons,  Newton 
Nurseries,  Chester ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Barker  &  Ca,  Frampton,  Boston.  There 
was  a  grand  display  of  Cyclamens  by  Mr.  John  Odell,  Hillingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, also  groups  of  greenhouse  plants  from  Mt.  John  Hooley.  Stock. 
Eirt ;  a  collection  of  twenty  or  thirty  Rhododendrons  from  Mr^  Thomas 
loyd  ;  and  very  fine  cut  Hyacinths  from  Messrs.  Diclaon,  Brown,  and 
Tail,  Manchester.  The  following  awards  were  made  : — First-class  com- 
mendation for  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Biown,  k  Tait ;  first-class 
certificates  tor  Narcissi  to  Messrs.  Barr  it  Hon  ;  for  Narcissi  to  MeBsrs. 
James  Dickson  k  Bons  ;  for  Cyclamens  to  Mr.  J.  Odell ;  and  for  Crown 
Imperials  to  Richard  Barker  k  Company,  Frampton,  Boston. 


A  GOOD  SHADING  FOR  PLANT  HOUSES. 
The  time  is  drawing  near  when  certain  plants  will  require  protection 
from  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun.    So  far  this  season  we  have  not  had 
too  mnch  sonsbine  for  the  majority  of  plants,  and  perhaps  on  that 


account  some  may  suffer  the  more  if  we  have  a  spell  of  unclouded  skf, 
unless  shsding  to  ft  certain  extent  is  applied. 

There  are  various  methods  of  shading  glass  itmctares.  Roller  blind* 
cannot  be  improved  on  I  think,  but  everyone  cannot  obtain  them.  Thin 
Ijmewash  Is  sometimes  syringed  on  the  glass,  but  I  cannot  recommend 
it  for  general  use,  as  it  destroys  both  paint  and  patty.  The  following 
recipe  I  can  recommend  as  being  a  good  ons : — \  lb.  best  glue,  }  lb. 
Brunswick  green,  \  lb.  white  lead  dust.  Boil  the  glue  In  one  quart  of 
soft  water,  put  the  Brunswick  green  and  white  lead  dust  in  while 
boiling,  and  allow  the  whole  to  boil  for  a  few  mlnntes  longer,  *t  the 
same  time  stir  the  mixture  with  a  piece  of  stick. 

It  is  much  the  best  to  prepare  the  shading  a  few  day*  before  It  la 
required  for  use.  When  cold  It  will  resemble  thick  jelly,  and  if  It  Is 
fairly  warmed  through  to  soften  it  a  little  just  before  use  by  placing  the 
vessel  containing  It  on  hot- water  pipes,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
painting  the  glass  inside,  not  outside,  the  house,  so  as  to  form  a  beavy 
or  light  shade. 

The  gloss  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  the  shading  is  applied,  other^ 
wise  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  glass.  This  is  the  third  season  we  have 
used  it  here.  The  shading  can  easily  be  removed  from  the  glass  in  the 
autumn  with  warm  water,  a  sponge,  or  piece  of  cloth,  afl«r*rards  syring- 
ing the  glass  with  clear  water.  Two  shilllagsworth  n[  the  articles 
named  would  be  sulBcient  for  a  fernery  or  sieve  "  lean-to"  -10  feet  long 
and  H  feet  wide. — G.  Oabneb.  Avib^toood  Qnri^iu,  HaM: 


JAPANESE  RBFLEXED  CaSTSANTHEMlTICa. 
"  A  YoaKSBIBEMAN "  appears  a  little  troubled  abont  certain 
varieties,  such  as  Val  d' Andorra  and  Criterion,  being  included  in  the  list 
of  sorts  admissible  In  die  new  class.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  which  may  not  be  so  complex  as  to  sevtu^ly  tax  his 
faculty  of  apprehension  \  It  is  this— when  he  is  making  up  his  stand,  if 
be  has  the  temerity  to  exhibit,  to  leave  oat  those  to  which  he  objects, 
and  st^e  those  which  he  considers  more  suitable.  This  will  be  the 
easier,  since  I  do  not  see  how  twenty-four  varieties  can  by  any  amount 
of  squeeting  be  arranged  in  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  thaD 
eight  varieties.  He  tus  the  option  of  excluding  twelve  or  sixteen  sort* 
and  making  ap  a  "  twelve ''  oat  ot  the  remainder.  If  he  has  any  diffi- 
cnlty  in  doing  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  a  helping  hand,  for  \ 
should  not  like  the  southerners  to  run  away  with  all  the  prtiea  from  the 
first  N.C.B.  provincial. — A  SHimsLD  Bladb. 


A  LiTTLB  longer  reflection  will,  perhaps,  convince  "  A  Yorkshire- 
man  "  that  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of  constituting  a  good  stand  of 
Japanese  reSexed  blooms  for  exhibition  are  not  so  great  as  he  appears  to 
imagine.  For  my  own  part  I  fail  to  see  that  any  trouble  will  be  caused 
to  either  exhibitors  or|jad|ics  by  the  new  class,  and  I  anticipate  that  these 
classes  both  at  the  metropolitan  and  the  provincial  shows  will  form  a  very 
Interesting  feature.  Really  fine  blooms  of  Elaine  in  conttast  with  the 
dark  Jeanne  IMlaux  would  alone  make  an  effective  stand,  aad  there  are 
plenty  ot  others  in  the  select  list  to  choose  from.  All  the  Judges  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  determine  the  respective  merits  ot  the  blooms  in 
each  section,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  whether  they  are  shown 
elsewhere  or  not.  Jeanne  IMlaux,  Val  d'Andorre,  and  Criterion  are- 
nndoubtedly  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  in  the  Japanese  classes,  and 
there  would  have  been  some  cause  for  complaint  if  they  had  been 
excluded  from  those  stands.— AH  Exhibitob, 


LATE  OHRT^ANTHEUmiS. 
These  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  all  the 
year  round.  T  have  had  good  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  until  June  simpl]^ 
by  keeping  the  plants  growing  right  on  and  cutting  the  blooms  as  th^ 
expanded.  Madame  Desgranges,  cut  down  and  restarted,  and  kept 
growing,  produces  growths  which  bloom  In  May,  perhaps  earlier,  but  I 
cannot  say  from  experience,  1  Imagine  from  thi  peculiar  habit  the 
latter  has  of  throwing  up  Iresh  growths  from  the  bottom  that  this  sort 
might  be  flowered  nearly  the  whole  -jwi  round. — B. 

RIPENED   WOOD. 

I  QUITE  endorse  your  correspondent,  "  W.  B.'s,  remarks  at  page  137, 
where  he  said  tbe  wood  may  be  too  ripe  to  produce  good  blooms, 
especially  amongst  Incurved  varieties,  notably  John  Salter,  Princess  ot 
Wales,  ftince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Branlees.  1  have  seen  Faust  very  fine 
when  the  wood  appeared  somewhat  green  but  still  firm.  The  varietiei  ot 
tbe  Queen  family  prodace  liner  and  better  shaped  blooms  when  the  wood 
is  not  too  ripe.  PrhicesB  Teck  is  similar.  This  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Journal  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 

1  have  heard  and  read  of  many  good  Japanese  varieties,  hot  bavft 
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lonnd  no  one  that  SRems  Bcqn&inted  with  HaiHt.  Tet  it  <■  ft  very  band 
■ome  miety,  pnrple,  flaked  wblte,  wltb  twiited  floreU  in  the  centre 
the  bloonw  are  of  good  Babetance  and  keep  welt.— A  Notts  Gboweb. 

SHEFFIELD  AND  WEST  BIDISQ 
CHBraANTHEMTJM  80CIBTT. 
The  Beoond  qaarterlj' general  meeting  of  the  aboTc 
Boclet;  wu  held  on  Thnrtda;  evening  last  at  the  So- 
ciety's meeting  rooma,  Mn.  Webtter'aMneeum,  Orchard 
Street,  ShefBela,  Mr.  Jno.  Haigh  in  the  chair,  when 
an  Bicellent  paper  was  read  bj  Mr.  Joseph  Walker 
on  "Bpccimen  Plants,  Howto  Grawand Train  Them," 
for  which  the  esaajiat  received  mncb  well  merited 
applause,  with  tbe  ananimoua  and  cordial  thanks  of 
the  meeting.  There  waa  a  good  attendance,  and 
■STeral  new  members  were  added  to  the  list  already 
on  the  books.  The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock, 
lead  letter*  he  had  received,  stating  that  a  party  of 
membeiB  from  the  National  Cbrysantbcmam  Society 
had  been  arranged  to  visit  Sheffield  on  Satniday, 
May  19th.  Tbe  letters  were  received  with  very  lively 
■atisfaction  by  all  member)  preaent,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangementa 
for  enanrlng  tbe  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
visitora  during  Ibeir  short  stay  in  Sheflield.  also  for 
according  to  them  a  truly  Yorlisliire  greeting  from 
'       B  and   members  ol  the   S.   and   W.Il,C.8. 


table  decorat  on  &&    Tbe  plants  colour  batter  tn  a  compoat  oootalniug 

loam  than  In  peat  alone.     I  ha>e  found  picturatua  interroptu',  majea- 

I   ticue    Queen  Victors    Weismanni   tongilolius,  and  lon^  fulius  anreus 


tbe  pat: 

— w;k, 


w.  ■ 


NEW  GLASS  BANQES  AT  BYBELET. 

The  engraving  represents  a  range  of  glass  hous's 
Meaais.  Foster  and  Pearson  are  erecting  for  Hamar 
Baes,  Baq,,  at  Byrkley,  Burton  Kin-Trent.  A  new 
kitchen  ^rden  is  being  formed  there  ol  conaldeiablc 
extent.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  tbe  highest  parts  of 
the  old  Needwood  Forest,  and  has  a  slight  slope 
towards  tbe  south  and  west.  The  sobGoil  is  stiff  clay, 
which  has  caused  considerable  expense  in  preparing 
the  grouiid.  The  main  range  of  greenbonses  is 
330  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  plant  bouse 
40  feet  by  30  feet  and  32  feet  high  in  centre,  tonr 
Tlneries  each  :-l4  feet  by  16  feet  9  inches,  two  Peach 
honsea  each  31  feet  9  inches  by  1!  feet,  two  Bose 
hons  B  each  31  feet  9  Inches  by  12  feet,  two  green- 
houaea  28  feet  by  IS  feet  6  inches,  and  two  aUives  or 
Orchid  honaes  28  feet  by  18  feet  6  Incbea.  At  the 
bftck  of  range  are  cool  Orchid  house  30  feet  by  12  feet, 
femeiy,  and  all  tbe  conveniences  nsoal  In  a  bttge 
-  establi^mient.  As  tbe  ground  falls  very  mnch  at  left 
band  end,  the  space  under  some  of  the  houses  has 
been  ntUieed  tor  Mushrooms,  root  stores,  and  other 
porpoeea.  There  are  two  ranges  of  half-span  pits,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  eacn  100  feet  long,  which 
will  hare  ample  heat  for  all  purposes.  Tbe  whole  at 
the  houses  will  be  heated  by  three  of  the  Chilwell 
Nursery  boHeis,  made  in  tbe  improved  form  with  atee! 
tubes.  The  work  has  4)een  carried  oat  under  Bobert 
Bdlf,  Esq.,  architect,  London,  and  tbe  whole  of  the 
details  have  been  carefully  arranged  with  tbe  advice 
of  Mr,  Bennett,  Bangemore  G«idena.  «,,,.«. 


INCBEASINO  CROTONS. 
The  present  Is  a  good  time  U>  increase  tbe  above> 
especially  by  moaeing  tbe  stems,  as  the;  emit  roots 
mere  freely  at  this  season  than  at  any  other  time 
dnriog  tbe  year.  It  is  a  simple  prooeia,  and  is  espe- 
cially recommended  where  plants  are  grown  out  of 
bounds  or  are  becoming  tall  and  unsightly.  Qood 
plants  may  be  obtained  in  six  or  eight  weeka  in  this 
way.  In  tbe  first  place  make  an  iaciaion  by  jast 
mnnlng  the  knife  round  the  stems  6  or  T  inches  below 
the  point,  aa  circumstances  will  permiL  Borne  sphag- 
nam  moss  must  be  at  hand,  also  a  pan  containing 
sharp  silver  sand  with  a  slight  admixture  of  leaf  soil. 
The  moss  should  lirst  be  moistened,  when  sand,  hx., 
may  be  intermixed  with  it,  then  take  as  mnch  as  will 
form  a  ball  ronnd  tbe  incision  about  the  siie  of  a 
hen's  egg  when  tied  on  closely  and  secnrely  with 
raffla  ^e  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  brisk  heat 
■where  shade  from  bright  aunsbine  can  be  afforded.  A 
Cucumber  bouse  suits  admiiably,  and 'there  the  plants 
will  Gil  tbe  pots  with  roots  in  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
Cut  off  the  stems  immediately  below  the  moss,  an<l  at 
once  place  them  in  4-inch  pots.  In  about  fourteen 
days  they  will  be  ready  for  repotting,  and  may  be 
exposed  to  more  sun  in  order  to  colour  tbem.  By  the 
above  means  well-tamiBhed  plants  are  obtained  better 
than  from  cuttinga 

Crotons  prefer  good  fibroos  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding  1  amongst  the  best  varieties  for  table  plant*,  although  there  may  be  som* 
plenty  of  sand  and  obarcoal,  ecpecially  for  plants  in  small  pots  for  |  new  ones  I  am  not  acquainted  with, — J,  P, 
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HARDY  FBUIT  GAEDEN. 

Yoniia  Fbuit  Tsieb. — The«e  now  reqalra  attention,  and  in  fact 
mtut  not  be  neglected  at  wij  time  throDgb  the  growing  eeason.  In  the 
flist  place  all  that  are  newlj  pUnted,  and  an7  that  have  not  made 
aatlafactory  progiera  since  tbej  were  mored,  onght  to  have  nearly  or 
qnitt  all  the  fiowen  cleved  oCF  them  at  once.  Btnng  treea  planted  early 
In  the  Mason  roa;  be  allowed  to  perfect  a  sprinkling  ot  fniit,  especially 
U.not  wanted  tocover  much  wall  or  other  apace  qalckl;,  but  to  let  those 
pnt  out  late  make  the  attempt  to  swell  off  aa  man;  fraito  m  the;  will  is 
TSiy  unwise.  This  phaae  of  "  ganlener'i  greed  "  ia  one  ot  the  CAusea  for 
■o  nuuiy  trees  becoming  stunted  and  comparatively  wortblesa,  A 
moderate  crop  of  fruit  on  trees  that  this  season  gire  signs  ot  growing 
Tlgorooaly  wiU,  however,  prevent  grossaess,  and  probably  avert  the- 
neceaaity  for  root-pronlng  to  indnoe  fniitfulneBa. 

FeAss. — Eapaliera  or  horizontally  trained  trees  of  these  or  Apples 
Till  In  most  instances  have  formed  a  cloater  of  young  shoota  on  the 
sboTtoned  leader.  These  should  be  freely  thinned,  so  aa  to  leave  a  good 
central  shoot  to  continue  the  lead  and  two  others  for  laying  in  on  each 
aide  In  an  oblique  rather  than  horizontal  direction,  these  being  intended 
to  develope  into  another  pair  of  permanent  side  bianchea.  At  the  point 
of  each  already  lurmed  side  branch  several  growths  will  attempt  to 
ionn.  anppoaing  no  prnning  had  been  resorted  to  as  advisca  the 
strongest  shoot  will  be  at  the  point.  Reserve  this  and  daly  lay  it  In,  the 
teat  being  freely  thinned  out,  and  an;  left  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth 

i'olnt.  All  other  lateral  growth  aboutd  also  be  thinned  oat  or  disbudded, 
eaving  only  those  facing  outwards,  these  also  being  stopped  at  the  fourth 
joint.  This  will  divert  mnch  of  the  aap  to  the  support  of  the  leading 
branches,  and  lead  to  the  early  formation  of  serviceable  trees.  Cordon* 
of  any  description  reqaire  much  the  same  treatment  as  to  thinning  out 
ftnd  stoppihg,  the  main  branch  or  branches  only  being  allowed  to  grow 
nostopped.  Maidens  as  well  as  older  treea  planted  last  year,  and  not 
shortened  in  any  way,  made  but  little  progresa,  bat  in  addition  to 
flowering  freely  give  promise  of  growing  strongly.  It  is  the  much- 
{mmed  trees  that  ifall  to  bear  well. 

Pldxs.  —  Many  of  thu^e  planted  against  mlla  or  fences  this 
season,  and  not  pruned  in  any  way,  will  form  little  or  no  top  growth 
storing  the  summer,  but  they  will  make  good  progress  at  the  roots  and 
start  away  strongly  next  year.  Should  they  start  into  active  growth 
It  will  be  necessary  to  retnoTe  some  of  the  shoota  and  stop  many 
more  at  the  fourth  or  Sfth  joint,  leaving  those  only  to  ran  out  thab 
sire  required  for  furnishing  the  wall  space.  ^V'hether  they  start 
strongly  thia  season  or  not,  Iftjing  on  the  branches  as  recGlv«l  from 
the  nuTseriea  la  a  quicker  method  of  furnishing  the  walls  than  the 
plan  sometimes  adopted  of  cutting  back  all  the  main  branches.  Sup- 
posing they  only  form  a  few  leaves  and  buds  this  season,  next  year 
they  will  grow  rigorously  and  also  perfect  a  few  fruits.  It  is  advisable 
to  lay  in  young  shoots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  branches,  and 
accordlnj;  aa  they  extend,  other  branches  being  required  to  fill  in 
between  the  widening  spaces.  If  the  central  branch  has  been  cut 
back  with  the  view  of  obtaining  more  shoots  for  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
timelj  selecting  and  thinning  oat  should  be  resorted  to,  about  three 
of  the  best  plac^  shoots  tieing  laid  in, 

Chesrisb. — Ilioss  against  walls  are  usually  pmned  and  trained 
similarly  to  Plums,  the  only  exception  being  the  Morello.  The  main 
bradche;  of  all  bnt  this  variety  sljonld  be  clothed  as  soon  as  j>ossible 
with  short  fruiting  spurs,  this  oeing  by  no  means  difficult  ot  attain- 
ment. They  onght  to  be  thinly  (rained,  the  main  branches  being  not 
lees  than  9  inches  apart,  more  shoots  to  be  laid  in  wheicver  they  are 
required.  Thin  out  and  stof  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Ptuma.  The 
Horelio  biMiches  may  be  trained  rather  more  thickly,  also  fan-shaped, 
on  the  upper  side  ot  these  laying  in  a  number  of  young  shoots,  these 
being  destined  Co  boat  frnit  for  one  year  only  and  then  cut  away  if  not 
needed  for  furnishing,  their  places  being  taken  by  other  younger 
brattchea  saved  the  same  year.  Trees  raceived  and  planted  with  eight 
or  rqere  well  regulated  growths  not  shortened  in  any  way  will  not  make 
mndi  progress  this  summer,  but  next  season  will  make  np  for  this 
disappodntacnt.  Thin  out  the  young  shoots  of  any  starting  well  now, 
leaving  one  near  the  base  on  the  upper  side  ot  each  branch,  another 
•bout  tbe  middle,  and  the  leader.  It  there  is  a  central  branch  one.  or, 
if  needed,  two  shoota  may  be  laid  in  on  both-sidea  of  these,  A  tew  of 
the  foreright  shoots  on  the  main  branches,  or  those  growing  outwards 
froiii  the  wall,  may  bo  II  jhtly  stopped,  these  frntting  next  season,  but 
the  Wde  growths  not  required  tor  furnishing  should  M!  removed  at  once. 
^BACHES  AND  NE0TAB1NB9. — When  Strong,  well-balanced,  fan- 
shaped  trees  are  planted  it  is  advisable  to  short«a  back  the  branches  to 
about  one-half  of  their  length.  It  is  late  to  pruue  them,  hut  they  may 
be  disbmlilcii,  and  that  answers  better  than  late  pruning,  the  disbudded 
or  upper  half  of  the  branch  being  cleanly  cut  away  when  the  trees  arc 
in  full  leaf.  Disbudding  must  also  be  resorted  to  in  the  esse  of  the 
lower  halt  of  the  branches,  one  shoot  at  the  base  on  the  upper  side  and 
«  leader  only  being  reserved,  nnleas  there  is  good  room  for  another  near 
he  leader.   These  branches  should  be  carefully  laid  in,  and  if  the  season 


Is  at  all  favourable  thsy  will  ripen  well  and  be  fruitful  next  yesT* 
Ysung  trees,  the  second  year  after  planting,  are  apt  to  form  shoots  that 
are  too  rank  and  sappy  to  be  serviceable.  These  may  be  detected  quits 
early,  as  they  are  usually  from  the  centre  of  a  triple  wood  bnd,  and  if 
removed  early  one  ot  the  side  buds  may  take  its  place  with  advantage. 
Later  on  strong  shoots  may  be  depressed  and  checked  in  growth,  toe 
removal  of  several  leaves  also  checking  them.  It  maidens  are  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  grown  into  fan-diaped  trees  these  onght  to 
have  been  cut  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the  union  of  the  scion  with  tha 
stock.  If  this  has  not  been  done  closely  disbud  all  the  upper  growth, 
and  reserve  about  three  shoots  only  on  each  side  of  the  lower  portion  ot 
the  stem,  these  to  be  kept  laid  In  to  their  full  length.  TtRne  to  ba 
trained  with  a  central  stem  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  fruiting 
branches  laid  in  right  and  left,  should  have  a  central  growth  reserved  in 
addition  to  the  six  or  more  side  branches.  This  method  of  training  is 
to  be  commended  to  thoee  who  wish  to  furnish  a  high  wall  quickly,  and, 
also  where  the  tiees  do  not  lost  many  years. 

Apbiootb. — These  may  be  trained  and  pruned  on  the  spur  system,' 
similarly  to  Plums,  or  they  may  be  trained  and  fruited  exactly  tha  same 
as  Feacbes.  The  former  is  the  method  most  generally  adopted,  but  tbs 
latter,  though  it  entails  rather  more  labour,  is  the  moat  profitable  in  the 
long  run. 

PBmi  FOBUISO. 

Peaches  and  yacTABINES. — Treei  Started  at  (fo  Nno  Tear,-— 
The  fruit  is  stoning,  and  must  not  bo  subjected  to  a  higher  tempe- 
rature than  60°  to  65°  by  artificial  meani,  commencing  to  rentilat* 
at  es",  and  not  allowing  75°  to  be  exceeded  without  full  Tentllation. 
Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  advance,  removing  super9uoua  growths,  as  it 
is  Important  that  no  more  be  trained  in  than  can  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  It  the  sboots  are  crowded  thin  them  weU  as  sooo  as 
the  stoning  is  completed.  Allow  one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of 
trellip  covered  with  foliage,  which  will  ba  one  to  each  wioot  of  last 
year,  although  vigorous  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  carry  two  fruits;  bj 
apportioning  the  fruit  aooording  to^he  vigour  of  the  trees  or  degrees 
of  vigour  the  evenness  of  vigour  may  be  maintained  throughout  the 
tree.  After  stoning,  maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water 
the  inside  border  copiously,  which  in  well  draiaed  borders  will  not  bo 
required  less  than  once  a  week,  mulching  the  auriaoe  with  about 
2  inches  thickness  of  short  half-decayed  manure.  Unleu  it  U  desired 
to  accelerate  the  ripening,  continue  G0°  ta  65°  as  the  night  temperature, 
and  65°  artificially  by  day  in  dull  weather,  and  75°  with  sun  beat, 
dosing  at  the  latter  with  plenty  ot  moistme  in  the  house.  In  a  hi^ 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  Peaches  swell  to  a  great  siio  after 
stoning,  but  are  not  so  tempting  in  appearance  nor  so  well  flavoured  as 
those  In  leas  heat  and  moisture  and  with  freer  ventilation. 

Trgti  Started  i»  February. — The  tmiC  of  those  will  soon  be  com- 
mencing stoning,  and  shonid  have  the  number  reduced,  leaving  two 
fruits  on  strong  shoots,  hut  one  will  be  sufficient  on  the  weaker.  Tha 
fmit  retained  must,  in  all  inatances,  be  beat  situated  for  receiving  air 
and  light.  Tiiin  the  shoota  whore  crowded.  The  temperature  by  arti- 
ficial means  may  be  kept  at  55°  to  60°  at  night,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day 
artifioially,  ventilating  from  65°,  and  folly  between  70°  and  75°. 

Treet  Started  in  Jfarcft.— The  frnit  Is  swelling  and  requires  to  ba 
freely  thinned.  It  can  now  be  seen  which  fruits  have  taken  the  lead. 
Two  or  three  will  be  ample  to  leave  on  strong  shoota,  and  proportionately 
lesi  on  weaker  growths.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees,  bnfc 
viffOTOua  trees  being  more  prone  to  cast  the  fruit  must  have  clear  water 
only.  Remove  all  auperSuous  ahoota,  tbe  lemainingshoota  being  trained 
tj  the  trellis  as  they  advance. 

Late  /r™*e#._The  fruits  are  well  set,  and  syringing  will  bo  needrf 
In  the  morning  and  on  fine  afternoons  to  rid  the  trees  of  the  remains  ol 
the  Bowere.  Commence  thinning  when  the  fruits  are  the  siie  of  hone 
beans,  removing  the  smallest  and  worst  plaoed,  leaving  very  few  mor« 
fruit  than  will  ultimately  be  required  for  the  crop.  Disbodiling  and 
heeling-in  the  shoots  shonid  be  carelally  attended  to.  A  temperature 
o(  60°  at  night  will  be  sate,  and  55°  by  day  arUBcially,  ventilating  treelj 
about  that,  unless  it  is  desired  to  hasten  tbe  crop  when  a  tomperatnis  of 
66°  at  night  and  60°  to  65°  by  day  artifioially  may  tie  lecaied,  with  70° 
to  75°  by  day,  ventilating  from  65°. 

Unheated  ffouiet—Jhere  has  so  far  not  been  any  frost  to  '■"'e'''*'* 
with  the  prospect  ot  tbe  crop,  which  promises  to  be  abandant,  1^^^ 
tbe  fruits  have  set  splendidly,  fully  nina-tentlis  a 


required  tor  the  crop.    A  moderate  syringing 


e  fruit  than  will  be 


great 


le  mornings 


In  ridding  the  frnit  of  the  remains  ot  the 


bat 


...  the  weather  is  not  yet  to  be  depended  on.  and  a  sudden  serere  frost 
occurring  whilst  the  bouse  is  moist  is  verr  mnch  more  likely  to  pro^ 
disastrous  to  the  crop  than  if  the  atmbsphere  is  dry.  Ventilate  at  60  , 
not  allowing  an  advance  above  65°  witluiut  full  ventilation,  and  close  at 
60°,  or  before  if  there  Is  a  prospect  ot  frost  at  night.  If  water  be  neces- 
sary apply  it  suiSciently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  of  the  surface  beoom- 
ing  fairly  dry  before  closing  time. 

Pines.— Changeable  weather  necessitates  careful  attention  in  the 
cultivation  of  Pines,  especiiQIy  as  regards  plants  with  the  frnit  In  an 
advanced  condition,  a  moderately  high  and  moist  temperature  being 
necessary  to  their  well  being,  which  condition  renders  them  more  sn*i 
ceptible  of  injury,  the  effect  of  sudden  outbursts  of  sun  felling  dis- 
astrously, especially  upon  the  crown,  which  is  not  infrequently  scorclied 
it  tbe  ventilation  la  not  carefully  atteniled  to.  Large,  wdl-fiaished 
fmit  are  only  to  bo  obtained  by  attention  to  details,  especially  when  the 
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plants  are  cultivated  in  pots.  Watering  will  require  attending  to  once 
a  week,  but  avoid  indiscriminate  periodical  waterings.  Plants  that  have 
heat  at  the  roots  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  need  more  water  than 
those  having  the  heat  furnished  by  means  of  fermenting  material ;  the 
former  should  have  water  as  of teh  as  required,  on  every  occasion  em- 
ploying some  stimulant,  1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  is  a 
suitable  quantity.  Admit  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  80^,  and  main- 
tain the  temperature  during  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  closing  at  86° ;  but 
unless  it  be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  crowns  do  not  quite  close  the  house. 
Fire  heat  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below 
70°  at  night,  and  to  raise  it  to  75°  in  the  day,  the  bottom  heat  being 
kept  at  80°  to  90°,  or  with  the  bottom  heat  stieady,  a  few  degrees  varia- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  is  not  of  great  consequence.  Syringe  the  house 
and  plants  two  or  three  times  a  week  according  to  the  weather,  and 
maintain  the  atmosphere  in  such  a  condition  as  is  likely  to  secure  the 
perfect  development  of  the  fruit. 

BTRAWBBSKIE8  IN  PoTS.— There  must  not  be  any  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  these  plants,  as  when  the  sun  is  powerful  the  fruits  are 
apt  to  have  the  skin  dried,  and  they  do  not  swell  truly  afterwards. 
M^Kt  the  fruit  commences  swelling  a  brisk  moist  atmosphere  is  essential 
to  insure  good  fruit,  supplying  liquid  manure  liberally  until  the  fruit 
changes  colour,  when  it  must  be  discontinued  and  watering  less  at  the 
roots.  Admit  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  fovourable,  avoiding 
drying  currents.  Nothing  is  so  advantageous  as  well  thinning  the 
fruits,  especially  of  the  large  varieties,  such  as  President,  James  Veitch, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen,  also  those  very  handsome  varieties  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Sir  Harry  also  attains  to  a  good 
size  when  weil  thinned,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  Strawberries  for  forcing. 
A  dish  of  Strawberries  composed  of  a  dozen  to  the  pound  is  very  much 
more  taking  in  appearance  than  when  the  number  is  double  for  the 
weight.  See  that  late  plantis  are  free  from  aphides,  and  fumigate  if 
there  be  the  least  trace  of  them.  Do  not  keep  fruiting  plants  a  day 
longer  in  the  houses  than  i^  al^olutely  necessary,  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  force  Strawberries  without  their  being  infested  with  red  spider. 
Water  the  plants  twice  a  day,  and  in  bright  weather  three  times. 

Ghkbbt  HousE.-*Qierries  are  ripening  rapidly  and  the  fruit  must 
be  kept  dry,  but  keep  the  surface  of  the  borders  moist  by  damping  with 
the  syringe,  air  being  admitted  constantly,  or  condensation  will 
seriously  affect  the  fruit.  Damping  the  border  is  calculated  to  mislead 
as  regards  its  condition,  which  at  this  stage  must  be  quit^  moist,  there- 
fore if  necessary  a  thorough  supply  of  water  must  be  afforded  without 
delay.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  lengthen,  and  s^op  those  not  required 
for  trainlng-in  at  about  the  fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides  can  be  kept  under 
by  dipping  the  leaves  or  shoots  in  tobacco  water.  Ventilate  freely  on 
all  ^vourable  occasions,  and  when  the  external  conditions  are  unfavour- 
able recourse  must  be  had  to  the  heating  apparatus  to  ensure  a  circula- 
tion of  warm  dry  air.  Netting  will  be  necessary  over  the  ventilators  to 
prevent  birds  attacking  the  Cherries.  ^         . 

CucuifBEBS. — ^A  clear  growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  fruits.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  twice  on 
consecutive  evenings,  having  the  foliage  dry,  but  the  floors  well  damped. 
Bed  spider  is  almo%  sure  to  appear.  Remove  the  Worst  infested  leaves, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  charged  with  ammonia  vapour  by  damping  the 
floor  in  the  evening  with  guano  water,  supplying  the  roots  with  the  same 
alwut  twice  a  wee£  The  hot-water  pipes  may  also  be  moderately  coat^ 
with  sulphur.  Be  careful  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through  insuffi- 
cient supplies  of  water,  applying  it  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  bed.  Plants  in  bearing  all  the  winter  will  now  be  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion,  and  bad  better  be  removed  and  young  plants  pla^d  in 
without  delay.  Assist  young  plants  which  show  signs  of  weakness  by 
removing  the  staminate  blossoms  and  the  first  fruits,  stopping  at  every 
third  or  fourth  joint,  removing  all  weakly  and  superfluous  growths. 
Shading  will  be  necec>sary  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  hot,  especially  houses  facing  south,  but  shade  early  to 
prevent  flagging.  Houses  with  the  roof -lights  facing  east  and  west  will 
not  require  shading.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  will  l^  required  by  day, 
shutting  the  valves  at  about  8  A.M.,  and  opening  them  again  at  about 
6  P.M.  Syringe  the  plants  moderately  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  keeping  a 
good  moistore  all  day  by  damping  the  fioors. 

Sow  seed  for  raisin;;  plants  to  occupy  pits  and  frames,  a  fair  bottom 
heat  being,  first  secured  by  using  tbe  less  decomposed  material  from  Sea- 
kale,  Vine  borders,  or  exhausted  hotbeds,  which,  with  about  a  fourth  of 
fresh  material,  will  afford  all  the  bottom  heat  cow  required.  The  dajs 
as  well  as  nights  lately  have  been  cold,  in  which  case  close  pits  and 
temes  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  is  safe,  not  allowing  the  temperature 
to  exceed  90°  to  95°,  and  employ  good  night  coverings.  Sec  that  a  good 
bottom  heat  i»  maintained  by  duly  renewing  the  linings.  Prepare  for 
planting  out  ridge  Cucumbers  under  handlights,  the  plants  being  hard- 
ened off  previously. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

PolyHiehum  proUferum, — Mature  fronds  pegged  down  in  early 
autumn  will  by  this  time  have  produced  numbers  of  well-rooted  young 
plants.  These  should  either  be  {)otted  singly,  or  two  or  three  together, 
in  2  and  3-inch  pots.  In  these  sizes  few  Ferns  are  so  useful  for  room 
decoration.  Grow  them  in  the  shade  for  a  time  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  until  well  established,  and  afterwards  they  will  succeed 
admirably  in  a  cool  but  shady  frame.  When  required  solely  for  winter 
use  they  must  have  (rom  September  an  intermediate  temperature,  so 
Hiat  steady  growth  will  be  the  result.  Unless  they  are  kept  growing 
during  the  winter  the  mature  fronds  have  a  rusty  appearance  instead  of  I 
l^t  fight  green  colour  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  young  fronds.  * 


Very  ornamental  si)ecimeB3  are  produced  for  decoration  by  placing  two 
or  three  of  these  little  plants  in  the  centre  of  4-inch  pots,  and  then 
surrounding  Ihem  with  Selaginella  Kraussiana  (denticulata  of  gardens). 

PterU  trertvula. — Small  plants  still  in  pans  and  boxes  may  be  plaoed 
at  once  in  3-inch  pots,  and  from  these  when  ready  transferred  into  6-inoh 
pots.  The  last  size  is  most  suitable  for  this  variety,  for  in  smaller  pot» 
It  does  not  develope  itself  sufficiently  well  to  be  attractive.  Lomarift 
gibba  does  well  in  the  same  size,  as  well  as  many  other  Ferns  which 
need  attention  at  the  present  time.  Pteris  serrulata  is  most  useful  in 
S-inch  pots,  ^d  its  crested  form  is  doubly  ornamental  in  pots  2  inches 
larger.  The  whole  of  these  will  thrive  well  together  under  the  shade  of 
Vines  or  Peaches  if  no  better  position  can  be  accorded  them.  When 
required  for  furnishing  purposes  the  object  should  be  to  push  them  on  in 
their  early  stages,  and  as  they  attain  a  sufficiently  large  size  grow  them 
as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  them  in  -good  health.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  plants  last  in  rooms  double  the  length  of  time  when 
grown  and  hardened  for  the  purpose  than  when  rembved  direct  from 
heated  structures. 

Small  Adiantuma. — ^For  purposes  of  decoration  in  small  pots  A.  con^ 
cinnum  and  the  old  A.  cunealum  are  two  of  the  most  serviceable.  The 
former  if  ready  now  for  2-inch  pots  will  be  shapely  plants  by  autumn  in' 
5-inch  pots,  while  the  latter  will  be  of  a  useful  size  in  pots'l  inch  less. 
If  the  small  pots  in  which  they  are  first  placed  can  be  plunged  in  some 
moisture-holding  material  to  prevent  the  soil  drying  quickly  they  will 
make  rapid  growth.  Grow  these  varieties  where  the  syringe  can  be  kept 
from  them.  They  may  also  be  grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  light,  so 
that  they  will  be  hardy  from  the  first.  All  the  shading  needed  is  to 
screen  them  from  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun.  They  will  grow  much 
more  rapidly  in  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  than  in  a. mixture  of  loiam 
and  peat. 

JScla^inella  Xraussinna.^'A  go(yi  stock  may  be  prepared  in«3  and 
4-inch  pots  as  well  as  in  shallow  6-inch  pans  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Fill  the  pots  and  pans  with  light 
material  and  dibble  small  shoots  thickly  over  the  surface.  '  If  placed  in 
a  shady  position  and  dewed  once  or  twice  daily  with  a  fine-rose  can 
the  surface  will  be  quickly  covered.  To  insure  the  plants  lasting  well 
in  rooms  they  must  be  grown  to  the  desired  size  and  then  stood  in  & 
cool  house  prior  to  use. 

j9olepU  graeilis.— Some  of  the  plants  that  have^been  in  pots  for  six 
or  eight  months  will  be  considerably  past  their  best*  These  may  have 
all  the  old  leaves  removed,  and  if  divided  into  two  or  three  and  plaoed 
in  the  same  size  pots  they  will  be  again  of  useful  size  in  about  two 
months.  Others  may  be  divided  into  very  small  pieces,  so  that  they  will 
be  well  established  plants  in  3-inch  pots  by  autumn,  which  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  until  the  following  April  or  May.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  growing  the  plants  in  heat,  in  fact  they  draw  up  weakly,  and 
directly  they  are  removed  the  leaves  fall  about,  destroying  their  effec- 
tive appearance.  They  will  grow  in  any  cool  structure  that  is  moderately 
close,  where  they  can  be  kept  moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  !ttie 
compost  must  consist  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  a  little  manure  and  sand. 

Cyperu8.^Th%  plants  of  0.  alternifolius  in  2-inch  pots  and  now 
growing  freely  may  be  transferred  at  once  into  5-inch  pots,  providing  a 
compost  of  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and  sand.  In  this  size  they: 
will  be  found  invaluable  f  of  groups  in  halls  and  rooms  during  the  winter. 
Grow  them  in  heat  for  a  time  until  well  established,  and  then  as  cool  as 
is  consistent  with  keeping  them  advancing  slowly.  Moderately  matured 
heads  if  inserted  in  small  pots  in  heat  will  yet  make  good  plants  by 
autumn.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  they  soon  form  roots,  and  young  growtlis 
push  from  the  crown.  If  the  heads  are  placed  in  a  tank  of  tepid  water 
in  the  stove  they  soon  commence  forming  roots  and  can  afterwards  be 
potted.  By  either  of  these  means  better  furnished  plants  are  produced 
than  is  the  case  by  division  of  the  crowns. 

FLOWER  GABDEN. 

Tuberous  Begonias.^'Roots  of  these  that  have  wintered  satisfactorily 
without  being  set  in  heat  or  coddled  in  any  way,  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  put  out  with  the  other  bedding  plants.  They  start  better 
in,  and  are  transplanted  more  readily  from  box<»  of  good  loamy  soil,  but 
they  must  not  be  crowded  together,  and  should  be  not  less  than  4  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  larger  tubers  requiring  more  room.  This  admits  o£ 
their  being  transplanted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots. 
Sellings  raised  early  in  the  year  may  be  grown  to  a  good  serviceable 
size  by  the  end  of  May,  though  not  if  they  are  kept  long  in  pans.  They 
ought  first  to  have  been  pricked  off  in  pans,  and  when  of  good  size 
transplanted  into  boxes.  A  rather  rich  light  loamy  soil  with  plenty  of 
sand  added  suits  them,  and  if  carefully  shifted  into  these  boxes  in 
preference  to  either  pans  or  small  pots,  being  disposed  not  less  than 
3  inches  apart  each  way,  and  kept  in  gentle  heat,  useful  plants  will 
result. 

Beet. — A  good  strain  of  garden  Beet,  such  as  Deirs  Crimson,  Carter*^ 
Perfection,  and  Veitch's  Improved  BUck  is  very  effective  in  the  flower 
garden.  It  forms  a  capital  edging  to  beds  filled  with  Marguerites  or 
other  large  plants,  and  contrasts  well  with  golden  or  silver  variegated 
or  flowering  plants  in  a  ribbon  border.  The  seed  may  be  sown  now  either 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow  or  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  and  thinly  in  each 
case.  Seedlings  when  about  4  inches  high  can  be  transplanted  readily 
from  boxes  or  from  the  open  ground. 

VioleU,— Old  beds  of  these  are  not  nearly  so  profitable  ascompara* 
tively  new  plantations,  and  it  is  advisable  to  replant  some  every  spring;. 
The  Czar  or  any  of  the  newer  forms  of  Russian  Violets  are  the  most 
reliable,  but  in  favoured  districts  the  double  flowering  Marie  Louise,  the 
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Old  Tree,  and  Qaeen  of  Violets  are  fairly  hardy  and  floriferons.  The 
former  section  have  nearly  ceased  flowering,  leaf  growth  taking  the  place 
of  flowers.  These  may  now  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  in  rich 
loamy  soil.  If  given  an  open  position  the  pieces,  may  be  dibbled  out 
fumly  9  inches  apart,  a  distance  of  12  inches  dividing  tne  rows.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  crowding  them,  and  if  they  are  watered  in  very  hot  dry 
weather  or  in  any  way  mulched  with  manure,  short  grass,  or  other 
suitable  material,  they  ought  to  grow  sturdily  and  flower  wdl  for  the 
naxt  three  seasons.  The  doubles  to  be  similarly  treated  after  they  have 
<eeased  to  flower.  Many  err  in  planting  Violets,  especially  the  singles, 
in  shady  or  cool  spots.  It  is  the  sturdy  plants  grown  in  full  sunshine 
that  are  the  hardiest  and  give  the  most  flowers. 

Lawns. — A  good  sweeping  or  bush-harrowing  followed  by  a  heavy 
Truing  is  very  beneflcial  to  these.  The  former  distributes  the  worm- 
casts  and  dislodges  moss,  and  the  rolling  fixes  many  of  the  grasses  that 
.annually  root  afresh.  Where  the  turf  is  thin  or  poor  it  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  liberal  use  of  soot,  or  a  thin  sprinkling  of  bone  manure 
or  g^ano  may  well  be  given,  the  rains  washing  these  in.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  sow  a  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seeds  as  sold  by  most  seedsmen, 
this  being  a  good  method  of  improving  thin  turf.  Stir  the  surface  with 
a  rake  prior  to  sowing,  cover  with  a  little  fine  soil,  roll  frequently  after 
the  young  plants  appear,  and  mow  with  a  scythe  two  or  three  times 
liefore  the  machine  is  put  on.  Grass  is  now  growing  rapidly,  and  unless 
the  machine  is  used  early  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  go  over  it  with  a 
ecythe. 
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COMB  OR  EXTRACTED  HONEY? 

The  sale  of  sections  seems  to  be  gradually  growing  less.  Comb 
iioney  of  the  best  quality  will  fetch  a  fair  price,  but  anything  of 
aa  inferior  character  is  hardly  saleable  at  all.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  account  for  the  public  taste,  which  seems  to  prefer  the 
extracted  honey  to  that  which  still  remains  sealed  by  the  bees 
themselves  in  combs  of  spotless  parity.  The  retail  dealer  has 
never  regarded  section  honey  with  a  very  kindly  eye,  and  we  need 
hardly  wonder  that  the  less  easily  damaged  bottle  honey  is  prefer- 
alUe  in  his  eyes  to  the  more  beautiful  and  very  easily  damaged 
honej  in  the  comb.  It  is  not  every  man  of  business  who  deals  in 
honey  who  can  find  fit  and  safe  storage  for  sections;  and  yet, 
unless  he  has  a  large  demand,  it  very  commonly  happens  that  the 
goods  will  be  damaged  by  exposnre  to  sun,  light,  damp,  or  draught* 
They  may  be  injured  by  the  slightest  fall,  and  dust  will  effectually 
tell  against  their  ready  sale.  The  bee-keeper,  too,  has  some  diffi- 
oalty  to  contend  with  in  the  production  of  the  peerless  white  comb 
which  we  sometimes  see  exposed  for  sale  in  window  or  case.  He 
has  to  take  special  care  when  desirous  of  obtaining  sections  of 
good  saleable  quality,  not  only  to  keep  the  wood  clean  and  white, 
bat  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  hard  midrib,  which  is  not 
aoldom  fonnd  in  the  produce  of  apiaries  where  no  special  care  is 
taken  to  use  only  the  very  purest  foundation  of  the  most  perfect 
thinness  and  make.  A  few  days'  want  of  care  in  neglecting  to 
remove  the  finished  combs  will,  in  many  instances,  damage  the 
product  beyond  possibility  of  remedy,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
season — and  the  end  may  come  abruptly  and  without  much  warn- 
ing— ^not  a  few  unfinished  sections  remaih  to  tantalise  the  bee- 
keeper when  he  thinks  what  might  have  been  had  the  honey  flow 
continued  but  a  few  days  longer. 

The  production  of  comb  honey  in  sections  has,  no  doubt,  in- 
creased to  a  wondrous  extent  during  the  last  few  years,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  honey  in  the  comb 
has  been  in  anything  approaching  to  equal  proportions  with  that  of 
run  or  extracted  honey.  Here,  again,  the  reasons  are,  no  doubt, 
manifold.  The  first  that  strikes  us  is  that  there  are  few  bee- 
keepers who  are  able  to  produce  with  certainty  sections  of  fimt- 
olass  quality — ^well  sealed,  well  filled,  clean  and  spotless.  Others, 
again,  knowing  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with,  prefer  to 
produce  the  more  homely  and  more  easily  saleable  article,  even  if 
they  realise  a  Ks4  price  for  the  produce  when  the  time  for  selling  it 
arrives.  If  the  market  fof  section  honey  once  becomes  really  dull 
by  reason  of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  or  as  certain  bee- 
keepers would  eay,  by  reason  of  the  supply  not  being  distributed 
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among  the  population,  then  extracted  honey  will  certainly  be  the 
more  paying  article. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  only  preliminary  to  the  deductions 
which  we  desire  to  draw  from  these  facts  ;  for  facts  they  appear  to 
be  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  If  a  bee-keeper  can  secure  a  market 
beforehand  for  sections  of  good  quality,  or  even  if  he  can  see  his 
way  to  disposing  of  them,  he  may,  unless  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
over-estimate  hia  market,  with  confidence  turn  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  but  unless  he  has  a  considerable  expe- 
rience in  doing  so  we  certainly  advise  him  to  proceed  with  caution. 
Success  will  beget  success.  Failure  may  succeed  success,  and  if  it 
does  the  bee-keeper  must  then  reconsider  his  position.  Sections 
are  so  much  more  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  so  comparatively 
difficult  to  produce,  that  a  practical  bee-keeper  will  only  attempt  to 
produce  them  when  the  relative  price  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
warrant  him  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  "  something  in  it.*' 
With  extracted  honey  at  Gd.,  and  comb  at  8d.,  we  should  trust  in 
the  main  to  the  latter,  but  if  there  was  any  real  and  seemingly 
lasting  change  in  the  relative  prices  obtained  for  the  two  articles, 
it  would  at  once  be  our  duty  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  lower 
priced  yet  more  easily  obtained  product.  It  may  be  we  are  wrong 
in  thus  sounding  a  note  of  warning ;  it  may  be  that  in  certain 
localities  the  demand  for  sections  is  on  the  increase.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  this  is  so,  for  honey  in  the  comb  has  a  far 
greater  attraction  for  us  than  the  more  commonplace  yet  excellent 
extracted  or  run  honey. 

Whichever  kind  we  desire  to  obtain,  the  method  is  the  same  as 
that  which  "A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper"  and  others  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  in  long  past  years  when  this  Journal — ^the 
mother  of  principles  in  bee-keeping — ^held  the  field  as  a  journal  of 
advanced  views  in  bee-keeping  and  kindred  topics.  I  may  be 
allowed  here^  offer  an  apology  to  "  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper 
for  my  apparent  movement  from  a  position  which  I  took  up  a  few 
months  ago  when  laying  down  that,  however  honourable  it  was  for 
a  man  to  use  his  energies  for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  was  of  no 
practical  moment  to  the  bee-keepers  of  to-day  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  a  given  appliance,  principle,  or  method,  provided  that  thej 
have  the  advantage  of  it  In  writing  on  the  introduction  of  queens 
quite  recently  a  quotation  was  made  from  a  work  by  Mr.  S.  Sim- 
mins  of  Bottingdean,  not  with  the  intention  of  awarding  to  that 
gentleman  the  palm  of  inventing  the  method,  but  simply  because 
the  language  was  terse  and  clear.  It  was  careless,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  led  to  some  little  misconception ;  but  the  mistake  was  quite 
unintentional,  as  it  is  certainly  not  my  desire  to  say  that  any  in- 
dividual was  the  first  to  discover  the  principle,  since  I  have  not 
sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  to  investigate  a '  subject  of  such 
delicacy  and  importance  to  the  originator  of  the  principle,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  to  his  friends. 

The  discussion  on  queen  introduction,  although  it  has  certainly 
been  against  the  method  described  in  Mr.  Simmins'  own  words,  has 
been  both  interesting  and  profitable,  and  when  the  fitting  time 
arrives  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  further  experiments  with  a  view  to 
clearing  up,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  certain  points  which  have 
been  urged  by  those  who  are  well  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
and  whose  words  carry  great  authority  in  any  discussion  on  the 
best  methods  of  introducing  queens.  If  I  find  myself  in  the 
wrong  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  confess  my  error,  and  to  thank  those 
who  have  not  only  enabled  me  to  see  my  mistake,  but  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  my  feet  on  a  pleasant  road  leading  to  ceitain 
success. — Felix. 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  LAW. 

In  the  issue  for  April  19th  our  friend,  "  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,  ' 
s^ill  asserts  my  law  is  not  new.  He  was  kind  enough  to  write  me 
privately  to  the  sime  effect,  and  said  Mr.  J.  Lowe's  articles  appeared  in 
the  Journal  betvreeu  1862  and  1863.  I  at  once  began  to  search  the 
Cottage  Gardener  and  Journal  of  Horticulture  from  1869  to  1870 
inclusive  without  finding  any  trace  of  it.  I  did  find,  however,  several 
advocating  giving  the  bees  sufficient  time  to  miss  their  old  queen  before 
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offering  them  another,  but  this  Is  not  the  law.  The  quotation  from  his 
C8"ft7)  PAS^  ^^»  <^o^  ^ot  api>l Ji  as  the  whole  sentence  reads  as  follows : — 
'*  The  only  safe  method  of  joining  queens  is  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
elapse,  so  that  the  bees  miss  the  queen ;  then  after  that  cage  the  alien 
queen  in  one  of  *  A  Benf  rewshire  Bee-keeper's '  cages,  between  combs, 
and  on  the  third  day  if  queen  cells  are  in  progress  excise,  after  which, 
or  should  none 'be  built,  the  queen  may  be  released.**  Here  we  see  the 
law  is  dearly  not  alluded  to,  as  the  presence  of  unsealed  brood  is 
implied,  or  where  would  the  "  queen  cells  **  have  come  from  *<  on  the 
third  day  ?**  Our  friend  has  also  named  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the 
author,  but  his  articles  in  the  Journal  just  before  he  died  clearly  show 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  it  as  a  safe  and  sure  method  ;  as  he  advocated 
dividing  a  strong  stock,  removing  the  queenless  half  to  a  fresh  stand,  so 
as  to  <&aw  the  old  beea.  ofE,  and  cage  the  fresh  queen  for  two  days 
amongst  the  remaining  young  ones ;  this  he  recommended  as  the  safest 
plan  to  follow.  TherSore  I  cannot  admit  that  he  had  grasped  the  law, 
for  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  old  bees,  left  oueenless  and  broodless  on 
the  old  stand,  would  have  accepted  the  fresh  queen,  even  more  surely 
and  certainly  with  less  trouble  than  the  yOung  hiftlf.  When  trying  this 
plan  in  my  younger  days  I  was  always  very  unfortunate,  as  every  bee 
that  could  fly  left  the  old  stock  hive  and  the  brood  as  soon  as  they 
missed  their  queen,  and  so  left  too  few  bees  to  care  for  or  keep  the  brood 
warm.  When  their  old  queen  is  left  with  them  there  is  not  this 
difficulty  or  risk. 

I  wrote  our  friend  to  inform  him  the  result  of  mv  search,  and  saying 
I  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  I  know  very  well  he  has  had  the  same 
idea  for  years,  and  has  been  so  near  the  law  as  to  advise  in  his  articles 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  liberate  a  queen  if  the  bees  had  the  means  of 
rearing  another.  And  even  in  his  articles  to  the  Journal  as  late  as 
jUlarch  1st  and  8  th  last,  he  sdvises  the  excision  of  all  queen  cells  on  the 
ninth  day,  and  then  caging  the  queen  in  one  of  his  "  safety  **  cages ;  this, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  an  application  of  the  law.  When  I  published  it  two 
years  ago  I  quoted  our  mend  as  one  who  had  been  worxing  it  in  a  way 
though  with  a  cage.  Now  while  his  cage  is  safe  there  are  others  that 
are  not  so,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Journal  for  April  12th ;  but  the 
evil  is  this,  everybody  fancies  a  different  cage,  most  of  which  allow  eggs 
to  drop  through,  and  as  they  cannot  see  the  difference  they  use  them 
and  so  lose  their  queens.  The  law  is  to  enable  everyone  to  foretell  the 
result,  and  so  dispense  with  all  cages,  for  to  use  a  **  safety  "  cage  in  a 
safe  process  is  like  fireproofing  inflammable  material,  disinfecting  disin- 
fectants, &c. 

Well,  our  friend  kindly  wrote  back  an  explanation.  Here  is  what 
he  says  : — "•  Your  *■  law  *  is  not  unlike  a  person  cooking  some  savoury 
dish,  putting  things  in  their  proper  place  and  time,  but  at  the  same 
time  1  can  see  nothing  new,  further  than  the  way  you  have  put  it,  so 
that  everyone  can  understand  it.  I  believe  your  ai  tides  have  thrown 
more  light  on  this  subject  than  all  other  writers  have  ever  done."  Now, 
if  this  point  or  prindple  is  what  he  is  contending  for — ^viz.,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  or  nothing  novel,  except  the  way  it  is  put,  there 
is  then  no  **  bone  of  contention"  between  us,  for  we  really  agree.  I 
know  others  have  had  the  same  idea,  have  deprived  the  bees  of  their 
queen  and  all  means  of  rearing  a  successor,  and  successfully  enthroned 
a  stranger  ;  but  what  haVe  these  people  said  about  the  most  important 
dement  of  time  before  offering  them  the  alien?  Why,  just  thi& 
"  Give  the  bees  sufficient  time  to  miss  their  queen,"  as  quoted  by  our 
friend  and  Mr.  Raynor  ;  and  as  everyone  has  different  ideas  as  to  what 
is  ''  sufficient,**  whether  in  time  or  money,  therefore  one  may  have  given 
five  or  six  days  and  succeeded  ;  another  may  have-  not  eiven  as  manv 
hours,  and  so  invariablv  failed,  and  if  these  happened  to  be  big  "  guns 
in  the  bee  fraternity,  then  the  idea  would  soon  be  scouted. 

If  I  have  explained  the  idea  so  that  all  may  understand  it  and  apply 
it  with  confidence  and  certainty,  then  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
*'  new.*'  A  thing  or  process  may  be  new  by  simply  diminatiny  some 
error.  As  to  whether  it  is  new,  at  least  in  its  effect,  I  will  just  quote 
from  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Raynor,  read  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  1886. 
before  tne  British  Bee-keepers*  Association  on  *'  Queen  Introduction,** 
which  was,  some  time  after  it  had  been  published  and  discussed  both  in 
the  Journal  and  the  B,  B.  •71,  in  which  it  was  hotly  opposed  by  Dr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Abbott,  its  late  editor. 

Mr.  Raynor*s  paper  is  published  in  the  BritUh  Bee  JownuU  for 
August  12th,  1886,  and  was  freely  copied  into  many  other  journals. 
From  page  867  I  make  the  following  extract :— ''  The  only  other  method 
of  direct  introduction  which  demands  notice  is  that  which  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  discovered  by  Huber — ^viz.,  that  'If  a  colony  of  bees 
have  no  queen  and  no  means  of  rearing  one  they  will  invariably  accept 
a  fertile  queen  when  presented  to  them.'  This  rule  requires,  of  course, 
an  absence  of  brood  and  eggs,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  stipulated  con- 
dition. No  matter  how  many  or  how  few,  how  old  or  how  young  the  bees 
may  be,  or  at  what  season  of  the  year  the  introduction  is  made,  it  is 
bound  to  succeed."  Then  he  says,  *'If  anyone  wishes  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  has  no  objection  to  losing  his  queens  and  demoralising 
his  bees,  let  him  deprive  a  colony  of  its  queen  and  its  combs,  and  place 
it  upon  empty  combs  and  those  containing  honey  only.  Give  th-e  bees 
time  to  discover  the  loss  of  their  queen^  and  offer  them  another  at  the 
entrance  or  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  she  will  be  at  once  seized  and 
encased,  and  either  maimed  and  rendered  useless  or  killed  outright. 
This,  and  not  a  kindly  reception,  is  what  invariably  takes  place  in  my 
experience,  and  I  have  tried  the  method  many  a  time  in  my  earlier  days 
— in  those  happy  days  gone  by.  Colonies  which  have  been  long  queen- 
less  are  the  least  disposed  of  all  others  to  receive  a  queen.*'  No  one 
in  the  room  qu^ioned  what  he  said,  as  all  endorsed  his  statements. 


The  law  had  been  much  ventilated  at  that  time,  and  as  it  is  two 
years  ago,  and  many  will  be  inclined  to  try  it  this  season,  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  copy  it  out,  so  that  a  comparison  can  be  made 
with  the  part  I  have  italicised — ^viz.,  "  Give  the  bees  time  to  discover  the 
loss  of  their  queen,**  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  no  direction  at  alL  In  the* 
law  I  have  laid  down  forty-eight  hours  as  the  minimum,  while  if  the 
queen  is  presented  within  twenty-four  or  twenty  hours  the  result  will 
always  be  as  Mr.  Raynor  says,  as  Huber  found  out  100  years  ago  ; 
while  if  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  at  least  take  place,  and  the 
conditions  are  as  required  in  the  law,  I  wlU  defy  anyone  to  show  me  » 
failure. 

THB  LAW  REPBATBD. 

'^  If  a  hive  of  bees  have  no  queen  or  means  of  rearing  one  (that  if  r 
have  neither  queen,  eggs,  unsealed  brood,  nor  queen  cells  in  their  hive), 
they  will  invariably  accept  a  fertile  queen  at  the  entrance  or  dropped  in 
from  the  top,  providing  they  have  been  deprived  of  such  means  of 
requeening  tnemselves  forty-eight  hours. 

*'  No  matter  how  long  they  have  queenless,  or  how  old  the  bees  may 
be,  or  what  time  of  the  year  it  is,  nor  even  if  fertile  workers  be  presenJb, 
unless  they  have  begun  to  lay  eggs  no  failure  will  ever  result,  so  that 
there  is  no  exception  whatever  to  the  law,  nor  must  the  queens  ever  be 
caged,  the  application  of  it  can  ba  varied  scores  of  ways." 

Surely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  carrying  oat 
the  above.  Before  I  published  it  bee-keepers  all  the  world  over  were 
crying  out  for  a  simple  and  safe  way  of  enthroning  their  queens.  I 
have  not  griven  them  simply  a  '*  way  to  do  it,'*  but  a  law,  so  that  they 
can  mani5actttre  their  own  "  ways.** 

A  CAUTION, 

Some  are  asking  if  it  is  impossible  to  lose  their  queens  when  intro- 
ducing them  in  accordance  with  the  law,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  point  out  how  queens  may  be  lost,  none  of  which  prove  the 
law  to  be  wrong  or  liable  to  any  exception.  In  1887  I  had  a  virgin 
Syrian  amongst  some  black  bees.  They  were  not  strong — ^four  Wood- 
bury frames.  She  was  the  only  yellow  bee  in  the  hive.  After  she  had 
been  in  a  month  I  looked  to  see  if  she  was  laying.  She  could  not  be 
found,  nor  any  trace  of  her.  I  looked  many  times  with  equal  success, 
so  I  came  to  the  conduslon  they  were  queenless,  and  I  dropped  in  a- 
black  queen.  This  was  killed,  which  mada  me  think  at  the  time  the 
law  had  exceptions.  However,  subsequently  I  found  this  identical 
Syrian  in  the  nive  laying.  Since  then  I  have  seen  many  virgin  queens 
take  wing  and  fiy  away  when  opening  the  hive,  and  the  novice  migbt 
very  easily  think  the  hive  was  queenless  when  it  had  a  queen  ;  though 
she  might  be  out  somewhere  when  he  was  looking  for  her.  When  in 
doubt  lift  a  comb  out  with  adhering  bees,  put  the  queen  amongst  them, 
if  she  is  balled  then  you  may  be  sure  they  have  a  queen  or  means  of 
rearing  one.  If  the  bees  form  a  circle  or  ring  round  her,  or  move  on 
one  side  to  let  her  pass,  or  more  particularly  commence  to  vibrate  Iheir 
wings,  which  is  quickly  taken  up  by  all  the  bees  on  the  comb,  then  you 
may  safely  depend  on  it  they  were  queenless. 

Strong  stocks,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  law,  during  the  time 
youne 'queens  are  on  the  wing  from  nuclei,  should  always  be  treated 
thus  to  be  sure,  as  such  stocks  will  most  certain  reqoeen  themselves 
naturally  in  accordance  with  the  law,  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
hive  less  strong  than  themselves.  I  have  seen  such  cases  every  season, 
and  though  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  they  have  done  so  or  not, 
still  everyone  may  not  be  able  to  tell  that  way.  I  had  a  very  annoying 
experience  last  summer.  A  stock  belonging  to  a  friend  lost  its  queen  ; 
the  virgin  to  take  her  place  also  getting  lost,  put  the  stock  hopelessly 
queenless.  He  told  me  the  bees  were  running  about  the  front  of  the 
hive  as  if  they  were  mad.  I  at  once  said  if  such  was  the  case  they  were 
hopelessly  queenless,  and  to  oblige  him  I  went  to  exarafne  it.  I  found 
such  to  he  the  fact.  It  yas  very  strong,  all  brood  hatehed,  and  the 
remains  of  some  dozens  of  queen  cells.  Subsequently  I  gave  him  a 
Cyprian  queen  to  drop  inj(tthis  he  found  turned  out  dead.  \\%en  he  told 
me  and  showed  me  the  dead  queen,  I  at  once  said  the  stock  had  re- 
queened  itself  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  others.  I  went  to  help  him 
find  it.  I  first  opened  tne  hive  in  question,  when  I  found  a  fine  hybrid 
queen  that  had  just  begun  laying.  This  gave  us  a  hint  to  examine  . 
the  hybrid  lots  only.  I  pointed  to  a  skep  and  asked,  ''When  did 
that  ewarm?**  ''Three  weeks  last  Sunday,*^  said  he.  "Ah,**  said  I, 
"the  queen  is  from  that.**  I  tossed  them  a  queen,  they  received  her, 
all  at  once  went  into  the  hive,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  in  full 
work  providing  for  the  brood  the  queen  was  laying  eggs  for. 

In  the  fall  or  early  spring  there  is  not  that  risk  of  stocks  requeening 
themselves  in  a  natural  manner,  but  still  there  is  the  risk  of  the  stock, 
supposed  to  be  hopelessly  queenless,  being  headed  by  a  virgin  queeo, 
which  may  perchance  be  on  the  wing.  Only  this  afternoon,  April  28thv 
I  found  two  virgin  queens  in  hives  I  supposed  were  headed  with  lajring 
queens.  Sealed  brood  were  in  both  hives.  I  expected  one  queen 
being  deposed  early  this  season,  as  she  was  a  very  ola  one,  but  I  know- 
no  reason  for  the  other,  as  she  was  of  last  season's  rearing.  I  at  once 
removed  these  queens,  and  the  stocks  will  be  ready  in  two  days  to 
receive  queens  expected  from  abroad.  I  found  a  strong  stock  of 
Camiolians  queenless,  no  brood  or  eggs.  1  suppose  the  queen  had 
run  out  of  the  hive  with  the  bees,  when  they  turned  out  for  their  first 
airing.  They  very  often  do  this,  and  this  queen  must  have  done  this 
very  trick  last  year,  as  I  found  lier  one  morning  about  20  yards  from 
her  hive.  Being  satisfied  they  were  in  the  condition  of  my  law 
to  receive  a  queen,  I  gave  them  a  Cypri^  from  another  stock — ^which 
will  have   the  queen  cells   destroyea  on  the  eighth  or   ninth  day, 
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to  be  ready  to  receive  a  queen  from  Mr.  Benton — ^in  about  thirty 
seconds  the  whole  stock  set  op  a  noise  that  coald  well  be  heard 
30  yards  off,  so  delighted  were  they.  These  were  old  bees,  and>I 
do  not  know  how  long  they  had  been  qneenless. — ^A  Hallamshibe 
Beb-kkepeb, 

'■ :         ¥Ril>E'  CATALblStJES   RECSEiVeD.  "V  * 

John  I^higai  SoxlSi  Foiwt'HlU;  LGMfm;fi,£.*^(:i9i«^ 
Or&hid^f  ajid  GM^ral  JPlants:  l.;-^    _..::.        .-.-.....    .'.:....' 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  &  Co.,  16  and  18,  Finsbury  Street,  London^  B..C*-:- 
lUuHrated  Trade  CaUdogue  of  Oard4m  Requisites. 

Hogg  &  WoOd«  Ooldstfeaob  9evwiok6hiro.--7Zi^  of  fhrm  Seefy^i 


%*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  *^The 
Editor  "  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hoffff  or  members  of  the  staff  often,  remain  unopened  nn- 
ayoidably.  *We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  e:^en3e. 

CoirespottdeiitB  should  bq£  mix  up  en  the:  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  tbiose  bn  Bee  subjects^  and  should 
never  senil  more  Ihan  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articiee  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  *We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  .Ty;e  do  uot  lihdertake  to  returfi  rejected  communica- 
tions. 


Woses  (F.  V,  iSL). — ^We  do  not  publish  theetory,  as  it  is 
not  quite  good  nonsense. 

Heport  of  AnHeuIa  8ho(W  (TT.  i?.,  LeeJt). — ^We  are  greatly 
obliged  by  your  consideration,  bat  a  report  of  the  Show  was  in  type 
when  your  letter  and  enclosures  arrived. 

'WmterereuB  (JT/wjt). — ^You  will  perhaps  find  the  information  vou 
need  in  a  reply  to  "  W.  P.**  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  pamphlet  on  this 
eubjcct  is,  we  think,  published  by  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

Odontof  losftiuns  (72  Penncll  <)■  Somy — All  the  varieties  sent  are 
good,  and  two  of  them  are  excellent — namely,  the  broad  f  ring^  form 
of  O.  crispum  and  one  of  the  0.  Buckerianum  style.  They  arc  well 
worth  preserving. 

71ow8r  a^d  Besiffn  (Jourruil). — ^As  a  rule  all  the  dark  coloured 
carpet  plants  show  to  better  advantage  surrounded  with  a  bright  line  of 
contrasting  colour,  the  width  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  beds.  A 
narrow  margin  of  Golden  Feather  kept  pinched  would  look  well  round 
the  central  mass  of  Lobelia  and  Centaurea.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  the  design  embraces  a  number  of  panels  for  one  large  bed,  or 
whether  there  are  seven  separate  beds  on  grass  or  gravel.  If  the  beds  or 
panels  are  large  enough  they  should  all  be  margined  with  the  most 
suitable  plants  that  may  be  providecl  for  furnishing  the  beds. 

Stoelift  and  Vanales  for  Spring  (J".  ^.).— The  East  Lothian  Stock 
wonld  in  all  probability  suit  your  requirements.  You  cannot  sow  them 
too  soon  now,  and  as  your  situation  is  exposed  grow  them  in  soil  that  is 
not  rich.  In  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  a  thick  layer  of  horse 
droppings  or  cow  manure  laid  a£)Qt  the  plants  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  will  cause  Wiert  to  develope  good  spikes.  As  yon  suggest,  they 
will  be  easier-managed  sown  in  a  box,  thence  pridked  into  pots,  using 
very  light  soil,  and  when  well  established  plant  out  where  they  are  to 
remain  and  bloom.  Sow  the  Pansies  in  June  in  a  moist  position  in  tiie 
open  ground,  and  transplant  to  get  strong  for  flowering.  Thomson's 
work  on  the  Vine  is  published  by  Blackwood,  and  can  be  had,  if  in 
print,  through  >'aJt>ook9eller«  We  think  Taylor's  "  Vines  at  Longleat "  is 
out  of  print.  T    :     " 

Strawberries  not  Swelling  (J,  W,  r.).—Fumigation  directly 
after  the  frait  was  set  would  afEect  the  Strawberries  prejadioially  ; 
indeed  the  cause  of  their  becoming  brown  and  hard  is  due  to  sudden 
drying  of  the  atmosphere  either  by  fumigation  or  a  sudden  Influx  of  air, 
as  not  infrequently  occurs  on  bright  weather  following  a  dull  and  cold 
period.  Exposure  to  very  bright  sun  after  dull  weather,  particularly 
when  the  plants  are  near  the  glass,  is  also  a  cause  of  the  fruit  becoming 
brown  ana  hard.  The  only  remedy  is  a  moist  and  more  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  No  amount  of  water  at  the  roots  will  compensate  for 
excessive  evaporation  from  the  fruit. 

Swanley — ^fbe  Gardeners'  Orplian  Fnnd  (^tT.  J,  6^.).— Although 
the  notes  referred  to  sound  to  you  '*  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  a  sober 
statement  of  facts,'*  as  you  believe  them  to  be,  it  is  a  very  stern  fact 
that  as  much  more  might  have  been  written,  atid  must  have  been 
written,  to  give  anything  like  a  full  description  of  the  establishments  in 


question.  Mr.  Ladds  continues  to  use  his  horizontal  tubular  boiler  for 
heating  his  glass  structures.  We  shall  be  verf  pleased  to  see  you  when 
you  come  to  the  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fund  dinner,  and  to  be  of  sueh 
service  as  we  can  to  you  and  your  friends.  The  Committee  hope  that 
fis  m'anv  gardeners  as  possible  will  bring' friends  with  them  on  the  occa- 
sion.' 'Im  Fund  cannot  ffi^rto  do '*  much  good,:and  meet  a  seal  Want 
i^  the. horticultural  world/'- and  y^Hi  have  the  ^honour  of  being  one  of  its 
qriginators.  ^  ••....  '    '     ' .  ■ 

'  '  J^oixbie  Prlxaniiiii'^-(6!'-1^.  5^.'-l^ As  "yb^^  would". se^  lowfer^Je  tie 
:  cToecLof  "Mr.,' Divers*  cxWatrstivepaiict'OU  fte  cultivation  of  tliese  plants, 
,  the.lartfc  of  the  destructive  weevil  Otiorhynchas  sulcatus  occasionally 
caq9cs  the  death  of  some  by  eating  their  way  ^rom  the  roots  into  the 
st^ihs ;  l)ut  we*  scafcoty  think  this  Is  the  cause  of  some  of  yotir  plants 
"  going  'off.**  When  they  get  old,  or  produce  a  good  letigtii  of  woody 
stems  above  ground,  as  in  the  example  sept,  the  sap  vessels'  become  so 
.  contracted  t^at  they  are  no  longer  able  to  convey  the  requisite  amount 
of  nutriment  for  sustaining  the  plants  in  health.  The  leaves  then  fail,  one 
after  the  other  turning  yfeUow  and  shrivelling.  There  is  a  correlative 
failure  of  root  action,  and  disease  culminating  in  death  ensues.  The 
fungus  on  the  stems  is  not  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
plants,  but  tha  ^result  of  it.  Turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  oreoooa-nnt 
refuse  pack^  round  the  stems  prevents  their  shrinkage,  and  the  plants 
are  kept  healthy  the  longer. 

CnrlaiUnf  Soller  Fine  (IVnkfa?^).— The  <*en^neer**  no  doubt 
constructed  the  furnace  on  the  principle  that  it  mi^t  be  required  to 
burn  coke^  cinders  and  other  description  of  fuel,  and  unaware  that  anthra- 
cite cosU  would  be  used.  The  principle  in  setting  a  boiler  is  to  concen- 
trate as  much  heat  as  possible  on  tbe  boiler,  having  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  Are  as  much  boiler  service  as  practicable.  Contracting  the 
flue  over  the  boiler  will  only  increase  the  draught,  causing  the  heat  not 
abstractei  by  the  boiler  to  more  speedilv  ascend  the  chimney ;  therefore, 
if  you  have  plenty  of  draught  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  flue  as  it  is, 
so  that  as  large  an  extent  as  possible  of  the  boiler  surface  may  be  exxx>sed. 
Top  flues  over  saddle  boilers  are  not,  however,  of  much  benefit  beprond 
preventing  the  cooling  of  the  boiler  surfaces,  assisting  in  maintaining 
the  heat  about  the  boiler,  and  are  not  employed  with  boilers  that 

§  resent  a  large  surface  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.    Have  you  not  a 
amper  to  regulate  the  draught  ? 

Vropaffntlng  anpborbla  Jaeqniniseflora  (P.  Banht),  -—  The 
plants  after  flowering  should  be  kept  ^tj,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the 
wood  to  shrivel,  and  be  cut  back  to  firm  ripe  wood.  From  this  shoots 
wiU  push  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  gentle  heat,  as  they  should  be 
in  March,  and  ^en  these  are  between  4  and  6  inches  long  they  should 
be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  the  base  pared  smooth,  and  inserted  about  an 
inch  apart  around  the  sides  of  5  or  6-inch  pots,  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  and  covered  with  a  frame  or  bellglass,  keeping  them  close, 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  rooted,  as  will  he  known  by 
their  growing  freely  ;  they  must  then  be  inured  to  the  air  of  the  house, 
and  hi  potted  singly  and  grown  in  a  very  light  position.  To  prepare 
the  cutting  pots  drain  them  with  crocks  one-thiid  their  depth,  place 
a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre  over  the  drainage,  and  fill  to  within  three-quarters 
of  an  indi  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  light  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and 
dust  charcoal  in  equal  parts,  surfacmg  with  half  an  inch  of  pure  s&zul. 
Apply  water  through  a  fine  rose,  and  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  insert 
the  cuttings,  ^vfng  them  a  gentle  watering.  They  should  be  inserted 
about  a  couple  of  inches  deep. 


Tennis  Oonrt  (4  Constant  Reader). — ^For 
''  single  court  **  the  width  is  27  feet,  and  78  feet  in  length.  It  Is  divided 
across  the  middle  by  a  net,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  top  of 
two  posts,  which  stand  3  feet  outside  the  court  oh  each  side.  The  height 
of  the  net  is  8  feet  6  inches  at  tbe  posts,  and  3  feet. at  the. centre.  At 
the  end  of  the  court,  parallel  with  the  net,  and  at  a  distance  of  39  feet 
from  it,  are  drawn  the  base  lines,  the  extremities  of  which  are  connected 
by  the  side  lines.  Half  way  between  the  side  lines  and  p«callel  with 
them  is  drawn  the  half-court  line,  dividing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
net  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  right  and  left  courts.  On  each  side 
of  the  net  at  a  distance  of  21  feet  from  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  are  drawn 
the  service  lines.  The  above  are  the  dimensions  given  in  "Lawn 
Tennis,*'  by  Lieut.  6.  G.  F.  Peile,  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
London.  For>  "  double  court "  the  width  is  36  feet,  and  within  fhe  side 
lines  at  a  distance  of  44  feet  from  them  and  parallel  with  them  are 
drawn  service  side  lines,  which  are  not  drawn  beyond  the  half-court 
lines.  In  other  respects  the  '*  double  court  '*  is  similar  to  the  "  single  ^ 
court "  described  above,  but  to  aid  the  marker  a  diagram  is  necessary, 
for  which  you  are  referred  to  the  work  named  above* 

^KTatercress  Beds  (W.  i'.).— You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to 
grow  Cresses  in  or  out  of  water.  If  to  be  grown  in  water  the  bed  may 
be  any  length,  the  width  being  9  feet.  As  you  i^Quire  a  large  bed  a 
suitable  size  would  be  260  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide.  The  soil  should  be 
stiff,  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  receptacle  for  holding  water.  A  trench  is 
made  of  the  required  dimensions,  and  need  not  be  deeper  than  to  secure 
a  regular  depth  of  water  of  3  or  4  inches.  In  a  stiff  soil  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  trenches  to  hold  water,  but  in  a  porous  soil  it  is 
necessary  to  use  clay  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  trench,  and  when 
clay  is  used  there  must  be  space  allowed  for  about  4  inches  depth  of 
good  soil.  In  adhesive  soil  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  bottom 
quite  firm,  also  the  sloping  sides,  with  a  slope  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  water  will  have  a  gentle  run^.^.,  flow  in  at  one  end  and 
run  out  at  the  other.  The  bottom  being  dry,  water  is  allowed  to  run  in 
to  soften  it,  and  this  whether  the  soil  is  the  original  stratum  or  fresh. 
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Any  good  garden  soil  will  do.  The  cnttings  or  Bmall  sets  ehonld  be 
■placed  at  a  dtotanee  ol  3  to  *  Inches  apart,  and  haviog  roots  they  will 
grow  away  quickly,  water  being  let  in  to  keep  the  pUnta  thoroaghly 
wet.  In  the  course  of  a  week  dress  with  well  decomponed  cowdung, 
apreading  it  evenly  over  all  the  plants,  and  preM  it  down  with  a  heavy 
board  to  which  a  long  handle  is  Gied  obliquely  simiUr  to  a  tntf  beater. 
The  water  is  thrai  raised  to  3  inches,  or  better  2  inches  at  lirst,  and-nerer 
should  be  more  than  3  inches.  No  further  attention  is  necessary  until 
gathering,  unless  weeds  appear,  when  they  must  bo  removed.  In  summer 
the  plants  will  afford  a  gathering  every  fifteen  to  tivcnty-one  daya,  but 
in  winter  the  gathering  will  be  lees  frequent.  After  every  cnttinR  a 
dressing  of  manore— viz.,  decayed  oowdang,  abont  sii  bushels  to  the  site 
of  bed  named,  is  given,  spreading  it  over  the  pianta  and  beating  it  down 
with  the  rammer  before  mentioned.  In  twelve  months  from  planting 
the  Watercresses  they  are  eihanated,  the  manare  forming  a  tolerably 
thiek  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  tenda  to  raise  the  level. 
This  should  bo  thrown  oat  upon  the  border  adjoining  or  separating  tho 
trenches,  or  otherwise  employed  as  manure.  The  bed  should  bo  renewed 
annually.  Bcpt»mber  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  beds  Find  to  plant. 
For  growing  Oeasos  in  borders  a  moist  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  shady 
but  not  with  overhacgiog  trees  or  shrubs.  Dig  the  earth  tine,  and  form 
a  ditch  all  round,  or  trenches  may  be  drawn  with  a  hoe,  and  filled  with 
water  until  it  becomes  like  mud.  Cover  with  an  inch  depth  of  drift 
sand,  and  then  insert  the  slips  *  to  fl  inches  apart,  WRtering  well  until 
established.  They  will  be  ready  for  gnthpring  from  in  a  few  wwks 
The  shoots  should  be  cut  and  not  pished.  Crenel  gtown  In  tins  way  ve 
not  so  mild  Savtur^  as  those  gfown  in  maanrcd  trenches  in  water  hut 
the  quality  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  attention  in  watering, 
which  cannot  be  too  liberaL  Soma  prefer  the  "land'  Creases,  from 
their  being  free  fromaqaatio  insects. . 

Kunea  of  ITnlta.— The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  bo  named  must  In  all  cases  he  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  thit  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (_A.  Xf ictj).— The  Apple  is  Winter  Coltaan.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  cheap  pamphlet  such  as  you  suggest, 

ITunea  of  Plsnts. — We  qnlv  undQitske  to  name  species  of  plantci 
not  varieties  that  have  originjated  from  seed  ana  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Floweiing  specimens' are  nccCssary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fem  fronds 
should  b^r  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In  a  freshstate  in  firm  boies. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  pack[ng,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
f  J".  &>.— Goldfnssia  isophylla.  (If.  P.).~\  and  Z,  Insufficient  without 
flowers.  3,  Send  again  when  it  is  In  flower.  4,  Megasea  purpuraacens. 
6,  Francoasonchifolia.  6,  Alyssnra  saiatlle.  (ir.  J.). — 1,  Braseia  verru- 
cosa. 2,  Begonia  Itefe-virens.  (/.  C  Jf.).—1,  Narcissus  incoroparabiJis 
Stella.  2,  N.  poeticuB  omatus.  3,  Anemone  fulgens.  4.  Anemone 
appenina.  B,  Anemone  nemorosa  florc-plcno.  (IK.  P."). — 1,  Doronicum 
cancastnm.    2,  Bibcs  ameum.     3,  Bihcs  sangujncum. 
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SYSTEMATIC  FARMIKG. 

A  PUKTOSE  and  plan  in  agricnlttire,  as  much  u  in  anything 
else,  if  wdl  ooBsidered  and  entered  upon  with  all  due  deliberation 
and  c»r6,  should  form  the  ba«ia  of  BnGeeaafol  practice,and  we  ar» 
certainly  wont  to  Bcoord  respect  to  the  man  who  so  acta.  But 
before  tnuting  him  entirely,  and  taking  any  of  his  proceedings  u 
a  gnide  for  our  own,  it  b  certainly  worOi  while  inquiring  if  h& 
achieves  resulte  at  all  commensurate  with  tho  apparent  excellonce 
of  his  system. 

We  fell  into  some  saoh  train  of  thought  as  this  in  onr  walk 
ronnd  the  home  farm  before  sitting  down  to  write  this  article,  for 
we  had  before  our  eyes  the  resnlts  of  aystomatio  farming,  and  we 
are  bound  to  own  they  were  unsatisfectory.  We  may  explain  that 
at  Michaelmas,  1880,  abont  eighty  ata-es  of  arable  land  were  added 
to  the  homo  farm.  These  eighty  aoree  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a. 
tenant  who,  npon  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  demanded  a  rodnotion 
of  50  per  cent,  upon  his  rent  as  an  offer  to  re-hire  the  land.  Such 
a  concession  woa  felt  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  so  the  land  came  in 
hand.  Now  the  late  tenant  farmed  about  a  thousand  aores  adjoining 
this  land,  all  which  was  kept  strictly  under  a  four-courae  shift.  He 
was  an  old  practitioner  who  gave  his  entire  attention  to  his  work, 
riding  over  most  of  his  land  twice  daUy,  and  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  farmer.  But  to  bo  quite  fair,  and  judging 
solely  from  the  results  before  na,  we  could  not  r^ard  them  as  being 
worthy  of  praise,  rather  did  we  find  much  to  which  exception  must 
be  taken.  The  land  was  wet  in  some  parts,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  poor  and  foul  with  weeds.  By  judicious  drainage  and  the 
application  of  manure  a  speedy  remedy  was  found  for  the  first 
two  faults,  but  the  third  was  by  no  means  so  easily  set  right,  for 
some  of  ttie  fields  are  so  badly  infested  with  Charlock  that  it  will 
be  a  labour  of  years  to  eradicate  it.  This  land,  be  it  remembered, 
had  been  -for  many  years  under  a  rigorous  four-course  shift,  for 
which,  in  addition  to  having  a  regular  change  of  crops,  the  special 
advantage  is  claimed  of  being  "  summered,"  or  subjected  to  a  long 
fallow  every  f onrth  year,  which  means  that  it  is  left  uncropped, , 
ploughed  several  times,  and  so  it  ia  said  to  be  thoroughly  rested 
and  cleaned. 

To  take  another  example,  we  may  turn  to  a  farm  of  nearly 
four  hundred  acres  which  came  in  hand  last  Michaelmas.  Knowing 
as  we  did  that  land  so  left  is  quite  certain  to  be  low  in  fertility,  we 
have  taken  care  that  every  field  has  had  a  full  dressing  of  manure 
before  a  crop  wa.-!  sown  in  it,  but  we  cannot  so  readily  apply  a 
remedy  for  foulness,  and  some  of  it  is  so  badly  infested  with  conch 
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grass  that  we  found  the  bailiff  much  disheartened  when  we  were 
there  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  engaged  in  trying  to  get  some 
twelve  acres  ready  for  sowing  Mangolds,  but  the  soil  was  so  per- 
meated with  twitch  that  it  was  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  compact 
Kslodsy  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  drying  by  sun  and  wind, 
and  a  free  use  of  cultivators,  rollers^  harrows,  and  ploughs.  All 
the  labourers  were  at  work,  too,  with  forks  wherever  they  could 
use  them,  and  we  hope  by  getting  off  as  much  twitch  as  possible 
before  sowing,  by  having  the  rows  so  wide  apart  as  to  admit  of  a 
free  use  of  horse  hoes,  that  most  of  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed 
before  midsummer.  This  farm,  too,  had  been  under  the  four- 
course  shift  for  sixteen  yean,  yet  some  of  the  land  is  more  foul 
with  couch  grass  than  any  we  have  yet  had  to  deal  with.  The  plea 
of  wet  summers  cannot  be  advanced  by  way  of  excuse  for  this 
foulness  of  the  land,  for  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  destruction  of  weeds  than  we  have  had  during  the  last  three 
hot  dry  summers.  No  ;  it  is  just  owing  to  the  careless,  easy-going 
practice  so  common  to  farmers,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  them  have  too  much  land.  Far  better^ would  it  be 
for  the  man  farming  a  thousand  acres  moderately  well  to  reduce 
tiis  holding  by  half^  and  to  cultivate  that  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Depend  upon  it  his  profits  would  be  doubled,  and  pro- 
sperity would  crown  his  efforts,  despite  low  prices  and  foreign 
competition. 

Shall  we  ever  see  the  time  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
treatment  will  be  rightly  understood  and  acted  upon  ?  How  sadly 
is  every  effort  at  improvement  clogged  and  hindered  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  There  is  still  a  majority  of  men  of  fair  intelligence 
who  regard  the  muck  cart  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  good 
farming.  If  only  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity  tend  gradually  to 
teach  them  better,  it  is  all  we  can  hope  for.  Science  or  precise 
knowledge,  tempered  by  common  sense  in  combination  with  intel- 
ligence and  energy,  will  no  doubt  eventually  do  for  agriculture 
what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  so  many  other  things.  Above 
all  thing.)  we  must  have  thoroughgoing  practice  or  our  best  efforts 
will  be  in  vain.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  far  land  clean,  dry,  and 
fertile  ?  Three  very  simple  things  are  they  not  ?  Tet  they  are 
indispensable  to  success. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOMB  FARM. 

May  Day  saw  most  of  the  Barley  well  above  the  surface.  Weeds* 
toOt  were  abundant,  and  wherever  Clover  or  mixed  seed  were  to  be  sown 
we  decided  either  to  boe  or  barrow  up  the  Charlock.  With  sun  and 
wind  the  drills  might  follow  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  then  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  with  a  light  roller.  Some  farmers  prefer  using 
a  heavy  Cambridge  roller,  but  we  object  to  that  because  of  the  severe 
bruising  of  so  much  of  the  young  plant.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
mach  harm  is  done  to  the  Wheat  plant  too  by  using  heavy  rollers  upon 
it  after  it  is  in  full  spring  growth.  The  Wheat  generally  is  a  full  strong 
plant,  and  we  have  only  one  partial  failure  of  about  6  acres  on  a  heavy 
jaud  form,  and  this  has  been  drilled  with  Oats.  Upon  mixed  soil  the 
Wheat  is  so  forward  that  several  extra  hands  had  to  oe  taken  on  in  order 
to  get  the  hoeing  done  in  time  to  avoid  damage  to  the  com.  This  work 
Is  all  paid  for  by  the  acre,  at  a  price  proportionate  to  the  labour  re- 
(luirea,  some  hoeing  being  much  heavier  than  other.  In  any  case  pay- 
ment by  measure  and  not  by  time  is  best  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
und  if  a  good  foreman  can  be  had  we  like  him  to  select  his  own  men 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  being  well  done.  It  always  answers 
best  to  attack  the  weeds  as  early  as  possible,  for  growth  proceeds  with 
such  rapidity  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  prompt  action  must  be  taken 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  work.  Com  hoeing  bisgan  so  late  in  the  season 
that  by  the  time  it  is  finished  the  men  will  be  wanted  upon  the  BCan- 
gold  land,  where  weeds  are  generally  plentiful  enough. 

We  laid  down  two  pieces  of  land  to  permanent  pasture  last  year ; 
one  was  on  heavy  land,  the  other  on  medium  rich  loam.  Upon  the 
former  we  have  only  half  a  plant,  and  more  seed  must  be  sown  ;  on  the 
latter  there  is  a  full  plant  which  is  so  forward  in  growth  that  we  shail 
<e<>on  have  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  folds  upon  it.  They  will  be  passed 
ftver  quickly  in  small  folds  and  have  trough  food  as  well,  and  this  pro- 
cess will  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  till  autumn.  A  field  of 
Sainfoin  sown  last  year  upon  rather  poor  land  will  be  eaten  down  by 
shenp  in  folds  shortly,  we  then  intend  saving  the  second  growth  for  seecL 
The  oailiff  of  that  farm,  upon  receiving  orders  about  the  Sainfoin,  told 
us  he  had  heard  that  sheep  folded  upon  Sainfoin  would  destroy  it  by 
"  eating  the  heart  oat  of  the  plant."  We  had  to  explain  that  the  sheep 
must  be  in  small  folds — a  hurtlle  to  a  sheep — and  have  a  fresh  fold  every 
night.  A  field  so  folded,  and  then  kept  for  seed  last  year  upon  the  home 
farm,  lias  now  a  fine  strong  full  plant,  forward  in  growth. 


THE  LATE  MB.  J.  C.  MORTON. 

We  regret  to  leara  that  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton  died  suddenly  on 
May  Srd  last.  He  has  been  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  smce 
its  commencement,  and  in  the  issue  of  this  periodical  for  May  7th  the 
following  account  is  given  of  Mr.  Morton^s  life  and  work,  together  with 
an  excellent  portrait 

*'  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  agent,  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years,  of  the  Earls  of  Ducie,  upon  their  Oloucestershire 
estate.  Mr.  John  Morton  married  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  we  recollect  his  mentioning,  with  obvious,  gratification, 
that,  upon  his  introducing  himself  to  an  English  Quaker  gentleman 
who  had  spent  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  great  Scotch  preacher,  he  had  replied,  '  Oh,  I  know  all 
about  you  :  you  are  a  son  of  the  Doctor's  sister,  and  his  favourite 
sister.*  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  was  educated  at  the  Merchiston  Castle 
School,  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  uncle  ^Charles  Chalmers)  was  the  head 
master.  After  leaving  this,  he  attended  some  of  the  University  classes. 
He  made  himself  distinguished  as  the  best  mathematician  among  his 
generation  of  students;  taking  the  first  prize  given  fbr  mathematics 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  this  time  ]hx)fenor  Low  was  hold- 
ing classes  for  agricultural  students;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton's  name 
was  included  among  these.  Before  he  reached  his  nineteenth  birthday 
he  was  summoned  home  to  undertake  the  direction,  under  his  fatheri 
of  the  Whitfield  Model  Farm  just  established  in-  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tortworth.  Here  he  acquind  an  insight  into  the  best 
English  (and  Scotch)  farm  practice  ;  alia,  as  he  was  fond  of  asserting, 
went  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  R.AS.E.,  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
to  every  subsequent  one.  In  1844  the  proprietor  of  the  Oart^enere* 
Chronicle  (then  edited  by  Prof.  Lindley),  oetermined  to  establish,  in 
conjunction  with  it,  the  Agricultural  Gazette  ;  and  they  selected  the 
young  manager  of  the  Whitfield  Model  Farm  to  undertake  the  post  of 
Editor.  He  came  to  London  in  1844 ;  and  1300  consecutive  weekly 
numbers  of  the  paper  were  brought  out,  without  a  single  break,  under 
Mr.  Morton's  personal  supervision.  He  then  took  a  holiday  for  six  weeks, 
and  only  twice  «ince  has  he  suspended  the  labours  of  his  full,  indus- 
trious life,  to  give  himself  the  chanee  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  Continent. 
He  never  seemed  to  wish  for  a  holiday.  He  fulfilled,  in  addition  to  his 
Editorial  functions,  the  duties  of  Inspector  under  the  Iiand  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  in  his  constant  joumeyings  to  and  fro  to  visit  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  (effected,  on  land  estates,  by  the  aid  of  the 
office,  3,  St.  James's  Square)  seemed  to  have  found  the  *  differentiation ' 
in  his  labours  which  served  him  in  the  place  of  rest  or  amusement. 

"  In  1885,  with  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  several  lines, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  brought  out  the  Eucyelopeedia  of  Agriculture.  He 
also,  for  a  while  ~ when  the  late  Mr.  H.  Thompson  occu{>ied  the  post  of 
ornamental  editor  of  the  B.AS.E.  Journal—did  the  chief  work  of  an 
editor,  contributing  at  intervals  many  papers  of  very  real  value,  of  his 
own  writing.  His  paper— on  the  varieties  of  Wheat — is  still  the  most 
complete  treatise  on  this  important  subject.  He  also  served  for  six 
years  with  Dr.  Frankland  and  Sir  William  Denison,  as  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  pollution  of  rivers.  Throughout  a 
long  and  varied  career,  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  more  than  anyone  we 
ever  met,  secured  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  whom  he  encoun- 
tered. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his  character 
in  these  columns.  How  often  has  he  told  here  himself  of  his  encounters 
and  conversations,  of  the  queer  people  he  has  met  with ;  and  has  he  not 
proved  to  demonstration  to  wlmt  good  purpose  he  could  turn  their 
quaint  communications  ?  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  that 
he  never  *  pushed  himself.*  though  no  one  was  more  eager  than  he^  to 
recognise  merit  in  anyboay  else,  and  to  press  the  claims  of  deserving 
folk  in  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power.  Much  as  he  had  to  do,  and 
much  as  he  was  forced  to  write,  he  always'f ound  time  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  anyone  whom  he  thought  required  his  assistance,  and  to  send  words 
of  enoeuragement  to  those  to  whom  he  found  that  he  could  not  go.*' 


METEOBOLOaiCAL      OBSERVATIONS. 
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DATS. 

9  A.M. 

IH  THB  DAY, 

1IS8. 

f5!l 

Hygroma 

ter. 

¥ 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 
Ifoot. 

Shade  Tsm- 
pentore. 

^DBrnpemtnie 

a  • 

April  and  May. 

lal^ 

1 
Dry.  1  Wat. 

Max. 

Mln. 

m        On 
■nn.     Kram 

Simday t9 

Monday so 

Tneadaj   ....'   1 
Wednesday..    S 
Thonday....    3 

Friday    4 

Satarday  ....    i 

Inohes. 

saTis 

td<409 
i9JM 
HUilT 
90.188 
8OJ07 

d««.    dec. 

4AJi     441 
618  1  4^ 
54.4  <  489 
A0.1      4AjO 
40.0  1  48  S 
48^     44.0 
5t.8     45.4 

s. 

S.E. 
8.W. 
S.W. 
8W. 

W. 

£. 

25- 

4<M) 
476 
47J 
414 

1  47J 

?3- 

648 
5tL8 
UA 
54J 

J3- 

4L4 
49.1 

41J 
884 

87.7 

deff. 
9U 

1073 
S6.8 
9SJ 
99.4 

llOS 

108.8 

9L5 
4fhS 
SS9 
85.4 
8«J 
8U.7 

In. 
o.ln2 

S9.881      SOjS  •  45.4 

40.7 

57.8 

4U 

99j0 

iAJ9 

0LSB4 

8)ih.— Oeoerany  dull. 
SOtU.-Dellgbtfal  »prlng  day. 
l«i.— FlDc  and  ireneraliy  bright  till  11  A.M.,  afterwards  oTeroaBt  and  goaty,  with  santhlno 

►t  mtervali>. 
Snd.— Frtir  inornlaiir  with  iome  bonshine ;  wet  afternoon;  bright  In  early  altwnoon« 

but  wtt  again  'ttir. 
8rd«— 8an»hloeand  showers. 
4th«-«(;ioHdj  t'll  nearly  Doon,  clear  and  fine  after. 
5th  —Front  early,  then  bright  and  warm. 

Bather  warmer,  but  attu  not  up  to  tl  e  iTemge,  no  high  tsmperatnrvil  have  yet  bcea 
recoi4ed.— 'i.  j.  btxons. 
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HOWEVER  intereBting  the  fortnightly  ShowB  of  the  Societj 
may  h&vQ  been  in  the  exhibition  ball  nt  Weatminstcr,  it 
<Miinot  be  said  they  have  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  patronage. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  nnmber  of  small  shows  at  short  intervals  rcpre- 
-sent  a  safe  and  sound  polioj  ;  and  certainly  they  do  not  impress 
'visitors,  ■who  in  these  days  of  gr«at  efEorts  eipect  something  more 
imposing.  At  the  time  of  writing,  preparations  are  in  pitogress 
for  representing  the  work  of  the  Society  on  a  larger  scale  and 
in  a  different  position  ;  and  when  these  lines  appear  the  result 
trill  be  seen  under  canvas  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Abetter  site  for  a  flower  ?how  could  scarcely  be 
imagined,  and  as  the  Lord  Mayor  i^  expected  to  lead  the  way, 
-a  large  following  should  be  insured,  provided  the  present  bright 
veather  contiDues,  but  a  falling  barometer  is  not  encouraging. 
Wo  can  only  hope  for  the  best — snmmer-like  days,  a  fine  Show,  and 
A  great  success. 

The  Society's  officials  and  friends  have  concentrated  tbeir  efforts 
upon  this  gathering,  and  the  opportunity  his  been  afforded  by  the 
-<iOQrte$y  of  the  Treasurer  end  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  of 
utilising  the  garden  in  a  most  appropriate  manner,  and  providing  the 
citizens  of  London  with  a  novel  and  bemtif  ul  Exhibition.  The 
^nner  Temple  Garden  contains  about  3  Hcres  of  land  adjoining  the 
Thames  Embankment,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  ornamental 
iron  railings.  The  greater  portion  is  laid  out  as  lawn,  which 
looks  a9  fresh  and  neat  a>i  thiit  in  any  conntry  or  subnrban  garden. 
Near  the  Embankment  and  at  the  upper  part  are  flower  beds,  now 
-gay  with  highly  coloured  and  varied  I^uljps,  but  which  are  filled  at 
*'  other  periods  with  difierent  seasonable  attractions.  The  greit 
-popular  period  of  this  Garden  is  in  November,  when  a  glass  house 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  gronnd  is  occupied  with  Chrysanthemums, 
to  inspect  which  the  piiblic  have  been  admitted  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  the  late  Mr.  Broome  won  considerable  fame  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  and  there  Mr.  J.  Newton. has  ever  since 
provided  an  annual  Show  that-  has- materially  assisted  in  extending 
the  popularity  of  Ghrymnthemnms  as  town  plants.  For  some  time 
free  Chrysanthemum  Shows  were  also  provided  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Garden,  both  under  Mr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Wright,  but  these 
liave  been  discontinued  in  the  post  two  yean  to  the  regret  of  many 
persons.  Dnriug  the  summer  months  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  also  most  generously  throw  the  garden  open  during  the 
«TeiUDg,  H  privilege  which  many  persons  and  children  "  in  city 
pent "  qioat  heartily  appreciate. 

The  .Inner  Temple  Garden,  therefore,  possesses  a  speoial  borti- 
cultural  interest,  though  an  exhibition  of  such  importance  and 
magnitude  as  that  which  will  be  opened  to-day  has  never  pre- 
viously been  held  within  its  Iwunds.  HistoricaUy,  the  Temple 
.  records,  mopt  briefly  treated,  would  fill  a  largo  volume,  for  matiy. 
eminent  literary  men  and  great  lawyers  have  been,  and  still  ate, 
connected  with  it.  One  matter,  however,  is  worth  a  passing 
reference — namely,  the  tradition  perpetuated  by  Shakespeare  that 
it  was  in  .this  garden  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  originated.  In  bis 
Henry  TI.  A  acene  is  intcodoeed  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  wha^ 
"  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick,  Bichard  PlantOn 
ganet,  YernOHj  and  another  lawyer",  indicate  their  respectiyq 
favour  for  the  Houses  of  York  or  Lancaster  byfilucking  white  oi; 
«d  B^wi.  As  Mr.  J,  C.  H.  Flood  lemarks  in  hia  interestii^  little 
Ka  412.— Vol.  XVI.,  Thibd  Sbbiks, 


work,  "  An  Hour  in  the  Temple,"  "  the  '  other  lawyer,'  like  the 
fof  in  the  fable  who  had  oaught  a  cold  aud  conld  not  smell,  appears 
to  liave  remained  neutral,  as  a  wise  lawyer  would  under  such  cir- 
oumstancas.  This  incident  is  extremely  effective  in  a  dramatic 
sense,  but  it  is  founded  on  nothing  mtn-e  than  coSnaga  of  the  poet's 
brain,  and  there  is  no  tradition  in  the  CISp.  It  is  an  amusing  scene, 
in  one  sense,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  even  so  grave  a  project  as 
a  civil  war  could  not  be  undertaken  'without  '  couniel'-a  opinion,' 
because  there  were  two  lawyers  present,  aud  the  'parties'  had 
previously  been  talking  matters  over  in  the  Hall.  Tbii,  it  appears, 
was  not  sufficiently  private  for  such  a  disousaion  as  they  were 
pur3uing,  hence  we  may  infer  that  'in  Shakespeare's  tiine  the 
Temple  Garden  must  have  been  a  far  more  secluded  spot  than  it 
is  now.'' . 

But  we  must  tnrn  t^  the  preparations  for  the  Show,  which  have 
kept  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  and  his  assistants  busy  for  the  past  few  days. 
Two  marquees  of  most  spacious  proportions  have  been  erected,  one 
over  200  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  parallel  with  the  Embankment, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  with  this,  160  feet  long,  60  feat  wide, 
and  about  30  feet  high.  An  area  of  something  like  16,000  square 
feet  \%  thus  covered  with  canvas,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  large 
a  number  of  eihibita  can  be  accommodated,  bttt  most  judioionsly 
abnndant  space  will  be  afforded  for  visitors.  In  the  entxanoe 
marquee,  the  right  hand  side  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  market 
growers'  groups  contributed  by  Messrs.  May,  Hayes,  Sweet,  Page, 
Poupart,  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Rochford,  Gregory  &  Evans,  and 
others.  These  will  be  arranged  upon  the  giass,  a  Btage  on  the  opposite 
side  being  filled  with  collections  of  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Birr  and 
Son,  T.  S.  Ware,  J.  Walker,  and  Collins  Bros,  oontribnting 
Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers.  A  bright  array  of  well  grown  plants 
may  be  expected  here,  and  tastefully  arranged  with  small 
useful  Palms  and  Ferns  they  will  afford  some  effective  groups  and 
a  brilliant  vista. 

The  other  marquee  will  be  occupicNl  with  larger  plants,  and 
there  one  side  will  be  appropriated  to  Roses  in  ^o*a  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Crosj  ;  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;  Paul  and 
Son,  Chesbunt  ;  Jackm^in,  Woking  ;  and  Bumsej,  Waltham  Cross. 
It  is  anticipated  that  fally  IGOO  square  feet  will  ba  filled  with 
Boses,  and  this  alone  will  be  an  exhibition  of  considerable  beauty. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  will  be  miscellaneons  groups  in  competition 
and  otherwise,  while  upon  the  centre  stage  the  Orchids  and  other 
choice  plants  are  to  be  arranged. 

Biron  Schroder,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Major  Leudy,  Mr. 
Fhillbrick,  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher  promise 
groups  of  Orchids  from  their  valuable  collections,  while 
important  contributions  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son?,  B.  B. 
Wiiliams,  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  J.  Laing  &  S^ns,  and  H.  Gaunell  and 
Sons  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Eihibition.  Pelargoniums 
frota  Messrs.  Turner  &  Hayes,  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  James 
and  Cannell,  Oaladinms  from  Forest  Hill,  and  a  collection  of 
Channel  Island  produce  from  Mr.  Munro,  will  all  constitute  attrac- 
tive features.  This  large  marquee  if  well  filled  will  have  a  grand 
appearance,  and  such  an  experienced  show  superintendent  as  Mr. 
Barron  knows  exactly  how  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  plants 
and  groups  in  a  spacious  tent. 

The  schedule  enumerates  twenty-four  classes,  including  three 
for  groups  of  plants  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  150  square 
feet,  from  nurserymen,  market  growers,  and  amateurs  respectively. 
To  Orchids  six  classes  are  devoted,  three  bsing  for  groups  of 
Orchids,  one  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  other  twa  for 
collections  of  Masdevallias,  with  Odontogloseama  and  CatUeyas, 
with  Idelias,  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  have  two  classes, 
AEa]eaa,  Pelargoniums.  Clematises,  Palmi,  fine-folii^e  plants,  exotio 
and  hardy  Ferns,  hardy  plants  and  Ciloeolariae,  with  the  misce'' 
laneous  non-competing  exhibits,  which  always  occupy  so  large  a 
spaoe  at  shows  of  this  character.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
confine  the  Exhibition  to  one  day — Thunday — but  it  was  aubse- 
Ko.  2068.— Vol,  L3CXVIIL,  Old  Sbbijeb. 
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quently  decided  to  extend  it  to  Friday  evening,  and  an  ample 
opportanity  will  thus  be  afforded  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  yiniting 
a  beautiful  and  eztensiye  display  of  plants  and  flowers.  The 
groups  of  Covent  Gkirden  Market  plants  will  be  specially 
worthy  of  inspection  by  gardeners  in  these  days  of  plant  grow- 
ing for  room  decoration,  as  the  best  examples  of  culture  will 
be  represented.  We  understand  the  Duke  of  Bedford  provides 
prixes  for  collections  of  "  market  plants/*  for  which  there  will 
be  spirited  competition,  and  the  arrangements  are  sure  to  be  very 
effective,  but  of  these  prizes  no  information  has  been  supplied  to  us. 

We  have  pleasure  in  making  this  Exhibition  as  widely  known  as 
possible,  though  no  request  for  its  publicity  has  been  made  to  us 
by  the  officials,  nor  did  we  see  any  bills  or  circulars  referring  to  it 
till  Tuesday  afternoon.  We  know  from  the  letters  of  corres'pondents 
that  the  existence  of  the  Show  was  not  generally  known  early  in 
the  we«k,  and  that  gardeners  coming  to  London  to  see  the  "  Botanic 
Show  *'  on  Wednesday,  made  arrangements  for  Thursday  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  an  Exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  to  be  held  in  the  Temple  Gktrdens 
on  that  day. 

The  Show  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  1  p.m.  to-day 
(Thursday),  the  price  of  admission  (by  ticket)  being  2s.  6d.  until 
4  P.M.,  after  which,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  second  day,  the  admis- 
sion will  be  Is.  The  entrance  is  on  the  Embankment,  and  readily 
reached  either  from  the  Temple  or  Blackfriars  station,  the  former 
being  slightly  the  nearer  of  the  two. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  officials  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  have  been  freely  assisted  by  Mr.  Newton,  gardener  to  the 
Inner  Temple  Society,  and  every  facility  has  been  afforded  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements. 


NOTES  ON  VENTILATION. 

To  know  how  and  when  to  ventilate  can  only  be  mastered  by 
carefully  observing  its  effects  upon  different  plants,  together  with 
a  thorough  knowl^ge  of  the  constrtutions  and  requirements  of  the 
plants  being  treated.  The  quantity  of  air  we  can  give  a  house  of 
plants  will  also  very  much  depend  upon  how  we  begin  with  them, 
and  the  time  of  year  they  are  started  into  growth.  A  house  of 
Melons,  for  instance,  planted  in  January  must  of  necessity  make 
their  growth  with  verv  little  ventilation,  and  that  helps  to  render 
their  leaves  thin  and  fragile,  consequently  they  must  be  more  care- 
fully ventilated  than  those  planted  two  months  later,  because,  to 
begin  with,  the  latter  would  have  more  light  and  air,  which  would 
result  in  a  robust  constitution,  and  hence  be  capable  of  enduring 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 

There  are  very  few  operations  more  difficult  to  teach  young 
assistants  than  that  of  ventilation,  simply  because  they  fail  to  realise 
its  importance  further  than  to  prevent  the  rise  or  reduce  the  already 
too  high  temperature.  Yery  much  more  than  that,  however,  is 
included  in  ^'  giving  air,"  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  often 
determines  the  difference  between  a  healthy  and  a  sickly  house  of 
plants,  while  it  is  certain  we  should  hear  of  and  see  less  mildew, 
red  spider,  aphides,  and  other  insect  pests  if  the  ventilators  were 
always  rationally  worked. 

Like  many  other  gardening  operations,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
detailed  instructions  for  ventilating  that  can  be  strictlv  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  hence  only  a  few  general  principles  can  be 
pointed  out,  and  some  practical  observations  made  upon  them, 
while  these  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as  they  are  intelligently 
applied.  Medical  advisers  tell  us  that  it  is  not  when  getting  hot, 
but  when  cooling,  that  the  system  is  the  most  susceptible  to  chills, 
so  that  after  getting  hot  we  should  try  to  reach  the  normal  tempera- 
ture gradually  and  uniformly,  hence  we  should  avoid  draughts. 
Now,  experience  proves  that  these  remarks  are  to  a  large  extent 
as  applicable  to  plants  as  animals,  so  that  we  do  not  think  of  taking 
plants  directly  from  hothouses  to  the  open  air,  but  we  prepare 
them  for  the  change  by  "  hardening  them." 

The  fact  that  many  plants  can  be  grown  so  well  without  ever 
opening  the  ventilators  proves  that  high  temperature  does  not 
injure  them,  and  the  younff  gardener  should  bear  this  in  mind  when 
he  has  neglected  to  open  the  ventilators,  and  the  temperature  has 
run  up  20  or  30°  too  hiffh  ;  he  should  remember  that  the  evils  which 
follow  will  very  much  depend  upon  how  he  manages  the  ventilators, 
and  nothing  should  induce  him  to  let  in  a  large  volume  of  cold  air, 
not  even  the  certain  knowledge  that  his  negligence  will  be  dis- 


covered. Far  more  care  is  needed  in  ventilating  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  allowed  to  rise  too  high  than  when  ventilated  at  the 
proper  time,  because  the  air  that  would  be  comparatively  warm,  or 
just  cold  enough  to  be  invigorating  in  the  latter  case,  would  be 
chilly  and  often  productive  of  baneful  results  in  the  former.  The 
aim  should  be,  under  such  circumstances,  to  reach  the  normal 
temperature  as  imperceptibly  as  possible  by  opening  the  ventilators 
gradually.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  should  be  ailowei 
at  first,  and  this  should  only  be  at  the  top  of  the  house,  unless  the 
bottom  ventilators  allow  the  air  to  circulate  round  the  hot-water 
pipes  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants.  Even  then  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  should  not  be  open  at  the  same  time  until 
after  the  proper  temperature  be  reached,  for  that  would  create  a 
draught,  which  is  always  injurious,  more  especially  to  over-heated 
plants  ;  indeed,  according  to  our  experience  the  bottom  ventilators 
are  better  kept  closed,  except  in  houses  where  plants  have  finished 
their  growth,  or  on  very  warm  still  days.  They  are  certainly 
better  closed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  if  we  wish  to  be  free  of 
red  spider. 

But  the  rational  use  of  ventilators  is  not  to  reduce  but  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  temperature  beyond  a  certain  point,  so  that  on* 
favourable  days  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  tempe- 
rature begins  rising,  and  it  should  be  gradually  increased  as  required. 
Sudden  checks  must  be  avoided  in  fruit  and  plant  culture,  for 
nothing  is  more  productive  of  insect  pest  and  disease.  We  want  if 
possible  to  supply  our  houses  with  fresh  air  without  creating  a 
draught,  and  without  unduly  lowering  the  temperature,  but  this' 
can  only  be  effected  with  the  ordinary  arrangements  by  the  exer- 
cise of  care  and  forethought.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that 
more  air  will  pass  throng  an  inch  space  when  the  wind  is  rough 
than  would  pass  through  a  foot  when  it  was  still ;  but,  self-evident 
as  it  is,  we  have  often  to  reiterate  it  to  our  young  assistants.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  should  always  be  noted,  especially  when  it  is- 
rough,  and  if  possible  ventilate  from  the  opposite  side. 

There  are  days,  however,  and  we  have  had  many  of  them  this 
spring,  when  it  is  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  consider- 
ably than  to  open  the  ventilators.    There  is  nothing  m(n*e  trring^ 
for  forcing  than  hot  sunshine  with  a  h^h  scathing  wind,  or  alter- 
nate hot  sunshine  and  sudden  cold  storms,  and  that  especially  after 
a  period  of  dull  weather.     On  such  davs  we  prefer  keeping  the 
fires  low  and  the  ventilators  nearly  closed,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  for  tender j)lants  shade.    This  we  find  much  better  than  open- 
ing the  ventilators  during  such  trying  weather,  which  require  very 
great  care  and  constant  attention,  or,  to  say  the  least,  an  attack  of 
red  spider  would  be  the  result.     Low  span-roof  houses  are  best 
ventihited  through  iron  grates  fixed  into  the  wall  a  little  above  the 
ground  line,  and  just  under  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  if  more  air  be 
wanted  open  the  doojs  at  one  or  both  ends  as  required.    Plants* 
very  much  object  to  a  stream  of  air  flowing  directJy  on  them  ;    it 
often  has  the  effect  of  drying  and  stunting  them,  and  this  cannot 
be  avoided  if  top  ventilators  be  used  in  low  houses,  hence  the 
advantage  of  grates  and  opening  the  doors.    Top  ventilators,  how- 
ever, should  always  be  provided,  as  they  are  useful  during  hot  still 
weather. — J.  H.  W. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CELERY. 

''Our  Celery  was  not  good  last  year  "is  an  expression  I  hive 
heard  from  scores  of  growers,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  w^s  more 
the  fault  of  the  grower  than  the  Celery.  Others  say, "  Celery  requires 
a  lot  of  attention  to  bring  it  to  perfection."  '  Here,  again,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them .  It  certainly  needs  attention,  but  very  little  sound 
cultivation  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  Celery  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  it  is  often  over-cultivated  and  sometimes  neglected. 
Manv  understand  that  Celery  requires  a  rich  soil  to  produce 
fine  heads,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  grown  in  little 
else  than  manure.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  a  layer  of  it  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  to  the  depthof  9  inches  or 
1  foot,  a  little  soil  was  thrown  in,  the  plants  placed  in  this,  and  they 
g(ew  freely  and  looked  well  until  we  began  to  use  them,  when  a 
sound  stick  was  the  exception  and  soft  pithy  growth  the  rule* 
Now  not  one-quarter  of  the  manure  is  applied,  that  used  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  "  pithy  "  head  is  rare.  This 
was  giving  it  a  ''  lot  of  attention  "  in  the  way  of  manure,  but  three 
parts  of  it  was  worse  than  superfluous.  It  looks  well  to  have  plenty 
of  early  Celery,  and  when  fully  grown  by  September  some  might 
think  they  were  lucky,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  Celery  is  seldom 
used  in  any  quantitv  until  November  and  throughout  the  winter, 
and  it  is  then  it  ought  to  be  ready  ;  but  when  piatured  before  the 
summer  is  over  and  long  before  it  is  required  much  of  it  will  be 
past  its  best,  if  4iot  useless,  whereas  if  only  one  or  two  rows  were 
grown  for  the  earliest  supply,  a  few  more  for  late  autumn  and  a 
large  quantity  for  iirinter  and  spring,  the  produce  would  always 
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^  used  when  at  its  best.  Good  ordinary  Celery  may  be  grown 
in  quantities  in  one  trench.  Four,  six,  or  eight  rows  may  be  planted ; 
but  if  first-class  produce  is  desired  not  more  than  two  rows  should 
i)e  grown  la  each  trench,  as  this  admits  of  its  being  earthed  up  so 
much  better  than  when  crowded.  We  grow  most  of  ouis  in  single 
trenches.  The  trenches  are  1  foot  wide,  and  a  space  of  18  inches  is 
allowed  from  trench  to  trench.  This  is  not  «uch  a  waste  of  ground 
after  all,  as  there  is  only  2  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  surely  if  good 
Oelery  can  be  raised  as  dose  as  rows  of  Potatoes  can  be  planted  it 
is  an  advantage.  In  th^  case  of  winter  Celery  we  have  also  found 
the  single  rows  the  best,  as  it  is  much  more  easy  to  protect  single 
rows  than  wide  beds. 

We  have  not  lost  ten  plants  during  the  last  half  dozen  years 
through  the  plants  "  bolting  "  prematurely.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
€are  taken  in  watering  them  from  the  time  the^  are  visible  until 
established  in  the  trenches.  Nothing  is  more  mjurious  to  young 
Oelery  plants  than  allowing  them  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
One  overdrying  is  sufficient  to  cause  half  of  them  to  bolt.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  watering  does  not  cease  at  the  time  they  are  planted, 
lENit  if  necessary  they  are  watered  until  first  earthed  up,  then  they 
are  safe.  We  do  not  water  them  every  day,  but  the  whole  trench 
is  well  soaked  once  a  week.  This  is  ample  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition. 

Celery  should  be  grown  in  firm  soil,  as  this  retains  the  moisture 
and.  causes  the  plants  to  grow  robustly,  which  is  always  desirable. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  in,  the  soil  is  firmly  trodden  round  them, 
and  this  is  repeated  if  necessary  before  the  first  earthing  up.  Our 
earliest  plants,  which  are  now  in  the  trenches,  wore  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  a  good  heat,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  out  into 
boxes  and  hardened  gradually.  A  sudden  change  of  temperature  is 
apt  to  cause  some  of  them  to  go  wrong,  but  if  haraened  like 
bedding  plants  no  evil  results  follow.  Of  all  the  manures  I  have 
ever  tneid  for  Celery  growing  none  equals  that  from  an  earth 
closet. 

Every  plant  should  be  transplanted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  to 
the  roots.  When  the  soil  is  all  shaken  off  them  and  only  the  bare 
roots  remain,  it  takes  them  a  time  to  recover,  but  if  the  soil  is  well 
retained  about  the  roots  they  may  be  planted  without  the  slightest 
check.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  thought  to  have  some  beautiful 
and  dean  Celery  for  exhibition.  We  sifted  some  very  fine  ashes 
and  earthed  up  with  these.  The  weather  was  very  hot  at  the  time, 
the  ashes  became  qmte  warm,  and  the  plan  was  a  failure.  A  light 
soil  quite  free  from  worms  is  the  best  for  earthing-up  with.  If 
grubs  are  present  they  will  make  rims  on  the  stems  and  disfigure 
them,  but  by  using  a  sprinkling  of  soot  in  the  soil  they  may  be 
avoided.  We  have  wrapped  a  piece  of  stout  grey  paper  round  each 
stem  before  earthing-up  slightly,  in  imitation  of  the  ^'  paper  collars" 
for  Celery  once  popular,  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  ways  of  keeping 
the  sticks  clean  and  preventing  the  soil  getting  amongst  the  leaves. 
The  paper  is  left  on,  but  as  it  is  moistened  and  the  plant  expands 
it  burste  and  does  not  act  as  any  impediment. 

Frequent  earthing  is  preferable  to  one  or  two  large  additions. 
If  once  the  soil  falls  mto  the  centre  of  the  plant  there  is  an  end  of 
a  first-rate  stick  of  Celery.  No  fuss  need  be  made  in  rearing  the 
latest  Celery  plants.  They  do  not  require  artificial  heat.  When  a 
frame  is  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  early  Potatoes,  sow  the  Celery 
seed  afterwards.  If  there  is  no  soil  in  the  frame  place  a  quantity 
there,  but  if  any  remains  from  the  Potatoes  level  this  down  and 
sow  the  seed.  If  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  so  that  the  young  plants 
will  have  a  little  space  to  dovelope,  they  may  be  kept  in  the  seed 
bed  until  planting  time.  Those  who  Jiave  no  frames  and  who  would 
•till  like  to  possess  some  Celery  in  winter  may  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  on  and  after  this  date.  If  in  a  warm  situation  the  seed 
will  soon  germinate,  and  the  plants  will  gain  a  good  size  for  placing 
out  in  July,  which  is  a  good  time  to  plant  winter  Celery. — 
A  Kitchen  Gtardener. 


GARDEN  SPORTS. 


When  the  flowers  of  a  plant  raised  from  seed  differ  from  the 
parent  in  form  or  colour  it  is  customary  to  call  it  a  "  seedling," 
out  when  a  bud  or  branch  or  a  plant  differs  in  like  manner  it  is 
called  a  "  sport."  Of  course  the  plant  raised  from  seed  is  a  seed- 
ling, and  so  are  all  others  raised  from  seed,  whether  varying  in 
character  or  exact  copies  of  the  parent.  Would  it  not,  ther^ore,  be 
lietter  to  speak  of  those  seedlings  which  differ  from  the  parent  as 
"  seed  sports,"  and  those  which  arise  from  bud  or  branch  variations 
as  '*  branch  sports  ?  "  The  variation,  whether  from  seed  or  bud, 
except  in  cases  of  fertilisation  of  flowers,  artificial  or  otherwise,  is 
presumably  due  to  the  same  causes,  but  if  this  is  not  so  I  shall  be 
glad  if  someone  more  learned  than  myself  in  these  matters  will 
point  out  the  difference.  We  all  know  that  the  seeds  of  certain 
varieties  of  plants  produce  exact  copies  of  the  parent  from  which 
the  seed  is  gathered,  and  others  vary  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 


we  also  know  that  "  branch  sports  "  are  much  leas  frequent  than 
''  seed  sports,"  and  we  cannot  influence  them,  so  far  as  I  know^  as 
we  can  in  the  case  of  ^^seed  sports"  by  artificial  fertilisation. 
There  our  knowledge  seems  to  end.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that 
in  both  cases  any  cause  that  tends  to  produce  an  abnormal  condition 
of  a  plant  favours  the  production  alike  of  "seed  sports"  and 
"branch  sports.*'  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  a  long 
course  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  will  give  a  case  of  each 
in  illustration  of  this  view. 

First  of  "  seed  sports."  If  we  sow  the  seeds  of  a  variety  that 
has  had  no  special  cultivation,  the  offspring  will  probably  vary  but 
little  from  the  parept,  or  not  take  the  aevelopment  in  size,  form,  or 
colour  that  it  would  from  a  plant  highly  cultivated.  This  is  re- 
cognised by  our  writers  on  gardening  when  they  recommend  those 
who  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  races  to  gather  the  seeds 
from  the  most  advanced  varieties  only,  and,  while  endorsing  this 
view,  I  would  add,  gather  only  from  such  as  have  been  highly  cul- 
tivated. In  the  first  extensive  sowing  of  Rose  seeds  which  I  made 
the  seeds  were  gathered  from  varieties  subjected  to  ordinary  culti- 
vation, and  the  result  was  but  little  variation  or  advancement.  In 
successive  sowings  the  seeds  were  gathered  year  by  year  from  plants 
subjected  to  higher  cultivation,  and  the  variation  and  advancement 
continued  to  increase.  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  independent  of 
artificial  fertilisation  ;  the  seed  sports  seemed  to  be  more  marked  as 
the  result  of  high  cultivation  in  the  parent. 

A  curious  case  of  sporting  from  seed  came  under  my  notice 
some  years  ago.  In  a  border  were  grown  side  by  side  seedlings  oi 
Petunias  and  Malope  grandiflora.  One  year  a  seedling  Petunia 
produced  flowers  very  similar  to  the  Malope  in  form  and  marking, 
the  leaves  being  those  of  the  Petunia.  So  evidently  was  this  the 
case  that  many  practical  gardeners  casually  remarked  it  must  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  two.  I  submitted  the  flowers  to  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  rejected  this  explanation,  but  offered  no  other  in  its 
place.  The  spot  had  been  occupied  two  or  three  years  successively 
by  PetnnijLS  and  Malopes  treated  as  annuals.  This  individual  died 
alter  flowering  without  producing  any  seed,  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  preserve  it.  Some  of  vour  correspondents  will,  I 
hope,  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  matter. 

Then  as  to  "  branch  sports."  Camellias  and  Chrysanthemums 
have  hitherto  given  us  the  greatest  number  of  **  branch  sports," 
but  they  are  becoming  more  frequent  amonsst  Roses.  During 
twenty-six  years,  from  1850  to  1876, 1  met  with  but  one  "  branch 
sport "  among  my  Roses,  and  that  was  a  branch  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
which  produced  red  flowers.  Now  see  how  many  "  branch  sports  " 
have  been  produced  over  the  last  ten  years,  and  others  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  notice  from  different  cultivators.  It  may  be 
said  this  is  due  or  partly  due  to  the  breaking  of  fresh  ground  by 
hybridising  the  so-called  species.  Well,  admitting  this  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  case,  there  still  remains,  it  seems  to  me,  a  large 
residuum  most  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  highly  nitrogenised 
manures  on  which  Roses  have  been  fed  over  the  last  few  years 
principally  with  the  view  of  getting  large  flowers  for  our  flower 
shows.  A  case  in  point  is  the  double  scarlet  Thorn.  This  was  a 
"  branch  sport "  from  the  double  pink  Thorn,  and  originated  in  a 
garden  adjoining  a  garden  to  which  I  was  a  frequent  visitor.  The 
"  sport "  was  a  strong  central  branch  of  a  young  tree,  forced,  I 
have  no  doubt,  into  greater  vigour  and  higher  colour  by  the  exces- 
sive richness  of  the  sap,  for  the  border  in  which  it  grew  was  loaded 
year  by  year  with  the  richest  manure.  There  is  one  fact  worthy  of 
notice  as  a  point  of  difference  between  "  seed  sports ''  and  "  branch 
sports."  The  former  seldom  re-assume  the  likeness  of  the  parent, 
the  latter  often  do  so  ;  hence,  unless  "  fixed  "  by  cultivation  their 
commercial  value  is  somewhat  less.— William  Paul,  PauVa  Nur- 
series, Waliham  Cross,  Herts, 

FLOWER  FARMING. 

A  FEW  notes  on  the  fiower  production  at  Mr.  J.  Walker's  Ham 

Farm  were  given  last  week,  and  the  present  chapter  must  be 

devoted  to  the  Whitton  Farm,  which  has  for  a  much  longer  period 

constituted  the  head-quarters  of  the  Daffodil  and  hardy  flower 

market  trade  in  that  part  of  Middlesex.    It  is  a  district  of  market 

gardens,  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetobles  being  extensively  grown 

round  Twickenham  and  Whitton,  and  when  the  fruit  trees  are 

bursting  into  flower  is  a  most  agreeable  time  for  spending  a  few 

hours  there. 

THE  WHIXrON  FARM. 

Daffodils. — The  flowers  gathered  at  Ham  are  transmitted  to 
Whitton,  where  in  spacious  sheds  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are 
busily  engaged  in  making  up  bunches  and  packing  for  market.  The 
flowers  are  all  carefully  assorted  and  tied  in  neat  bunches  >)f  a 
dozen  each,  so  arranged  that  the  flowers  for  convenience  of  packing 
all  turn  in  one  direction.  Packing  is  delayed  as  late  as  possible, 
and  the  flowers  are  closely  plac^  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  na 
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packing  maierial  being  employed  ;  a  piece  of  paper  only  is  laid  over 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box,  and  the  flowers  are  coYcrcd  in  a 
similar  manner  after  the  boxes  are  filled.  The  flowers  are  stood  in 
pots  of  water  until  wanted.  If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  their  expan- 
sion they  are  placed  on  shelves  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  retard  their  development  they  are 
placed  in  a  cool  dark  shed,  where  they  remain  perfectly  fresh  for 
some  time  if  they  were  not  too  advanced  when  gathered.  Cutting 
the  flowers  at  the  right  time  is  an  imporliint  point,  and  to 
accomplish  this  the  beds  Save  to  be  frequent  y  examined,  the  boys 
chiefly  employed  in  this  work  being  soox^  trained  to  recognise  tne 
exact  stage  at  which  the  flowers  must  be  gathered. 

Though  there  are  only  twenty-four  acres  at  Whitton,  the  ground 
is  so  closely  cropped  that  a  surprising  quantity  of  Daffodils  and 
other  flowers  is  obtained.  The  varieties  at  Ham  have  already  been 
note'i,  but  a  much  larger  collec:ion  is  grown  at  Whitton,  represent- 
ing the  most  distinct  foims  in  all  the  sections,  the  special  qualities 
and  characters  of  which  Mr.  Walker  points  out  with  the  exactness 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  connoisseur.  Commencing  with  the  larse 
trumpet  varieties  some  grand  beds  of  X.  bicolor  Empress,  Horsefieldi, 
and  grandis  are  seen — a  most  valuable  stock  of  these  fine  Daffodils. 
Another  grand  variety,  Emperor,  is  similarly  well  grown,  and  it  is 
found  that  this  and  Empress  succeed  much  better  in  the  heavier 
4oil  at  Whitton  than  they  do  in  the  sandy  soil  at  Ham,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  Horsefieldi,  which  prcKfers  alight  soil,  though 
it  is  not  very  particular  in  this  respect.  As  a  large  light  yellow 
variety  in  this  section  Emperor  is  far  ahead,  while  as  a  dark  yellow 
%  similar  jlace  is  accorded  to  maximus,  a  finely  proportioned 
flower  of  rich  colour.  With  a  good  stock  of  Horsefieldi,  Empress, 
and  grandis,  a  constant  supply  of  floweis  extending  over  a  month 
is  obtained,  as  they  expand  in  the  order  named,  though  Empress  is 
cut  before  Horsefieldi  is  exhausted.  These  are  all  represented  by 
strong  plants,  which  produce  three  and  four  large  flowers  to  each 
bulb.  Other  beautifal  varieties  of  the  trumpet  type  that  are 
reliable,  distinct,  and  of  good  habit,  are  the  following,  named  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  flowering.  The  Tenby  Daffodil  (N.  obvallaris'S 
and  Troilus,  which  are  very  hardy  and  endure  exposnra  to  wind, 
sun,  and  rain  adn^irably ;  Ard-righ,  Henry  Irving,  and  Golden 
Spur  are  useful,  the  last  named  being  a  particular  favourite. 
Captain  Nelson  and  J.  G.  Baker  are  notable  for  their  finely  formed 
flowers.  Dean  Herbert,  J.  Walker,  M.  Foster,  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  are  also  amongst  the  best  of  the  group. 

To  what  are  termed  the  hybrids,  such  as  the  Leedsi,  Barri, 
Backhousei,  Nelsoni,  and  Burbidgei  varieties,  numerous  beds  are 
devoted,  and  some  exquisitely  beautiful  forms  are  included  of  the 
most  delicate  tints.  To  enumerate  all  that  possess  distinctive 
merits  would  make  a  large  catalogue,  but  a  few  were  noted  as  the 
best  amongst  the  best.  Nelsoni  anrantius  has  a  fine  expanded 
crown,  orange  with  a  reddish  tint ;  William  Wilks,  one  of  the 
Backhousei  type,  has  a  white  perianth  and  large  gold  crown ; 
Leedsi  amabilis  is  very  free,  five  to  six  flowers  to  a  bulb,  the 
perianth  white,  with  a  long  creamy  tinted  crown  ;  Leedsi  Beatrice 
lias  a  white  perianth  and  short  creamy  crown  which  gradually 
becomes  white  ;  Leedsi  Minnie  Hume,  a  charming  variety,  delicate 
yellow  crown  and  white  perianth ;  Leedsi  Mrs.  Langtry,  white 
perianth  and  creamy  yellow  crown  ;  Leedsi  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, very  handsome,  white  lerianth  and  pale  yellow  crown, 
and  a  large  well-formed  flower.  Barri  conspicuus  and  the  graceful 
Burbidgei  forms  are  all  worth  attention. 

White  Daffodils  are  in  demand,  and  a  large  stock  is  grown, 
precedence  being  given  to  cernuus,  but  cernuus  pulcher,  Niobe, 
Colleen  Bawn,  Leda,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and 
Dr.  Hogg  are  handsome,  though  some  of  these  are  a  little  delicate. 
In  the  interesting  paper  recently  read  before  the  Horticultural 
Club  by  Mr.  Walker,  he  remarked  that,  *'  Of  the  hybrids  the  two 
I  find  the  most  difficult  to  grow  and  multiply  are  Dr.  Hogg  and 
J.  G.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  naming  these 
two  weak  varieties  after  two  gentlemen  possessing  so  much — what 
shall  I  call  it  ?— fibre,  grit,  or  will ;  but  I  have  a  strong  opinion 
that  there  should  be  some  trace  of  the  qualify  of  the  individual  in 
the  flower.  As  an  instance  of  this  incompatability,  Mr.  Barr,  in 
his  book  of  1885,  has  a  single  incomparabilis  that  he  calls  Wel- 
lington ;  now  imagine  an  incomparabilis  witb  a  flimsy  perianth  and 
45illed  WeUington." 

The  N.  incomparabilis  varieties  are  most  numerous,  and  even 
the  greatest  enthusiasts  in  Daffodil  culture  admit  that  there  are  too 
many.  A  few  only  are  grown  extensively,  and  the  best  of  these 
were  noted  at  the  Ham  Farm.  Of  N.  poeticus,  ornatus,  recurvus, 
grandiflorus,  and  poetarum  are  chief  varieties. 

In  the  paper  just  noted  Mr.  Walker  referred  to  an  interesting 
subject,  the  reversing  or  change  of  characters  in  varieties  when  re- 
moved to  different  soil.  In  regard  to  N.  pallidus  pnecox  he  says : — 
^'  It  will  be  found  that  there  are  not  two  flowers  alike  ;  it  seems  as 
If  each  one  was  a  seedlmg-,  whereas  the  flowers  of  our  Tenby 


variety  are  all  so  much  alike  that  it  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they 
had  all  originated  from  one  bulb.    It  may  be  worth  our- while  to 
inquire  if  we  obtain  any  of  our  varieties  from  reversions.    I  for 
one  believe  that  wc  do  ;  some  persons  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
It  may  be  very  difficult  to  get  direct  and  trustworthy  evidence  on 
this  point,  although  strong  circumstantial  evidence  can  be  produced* 
I  believe  a  change  rarely  takes  place  in  the  progeny  of  bulbe  of 
one*s  own  growing,  but  rather  from  bulbs  received  from  outade 
sources  that  have  been  grown  for  a  long  time  in  soil  altogether  diffe- 
rent in  its  nature  from  one's  own.   It  would  seem  that  it  is  when  the 
bulb  receives  a  violent  change  the  old  blood  is  set  a-going.    Mr* 
Dixon's  opinion  about  Sir  Watkin  is  that  the  bulbs  he  received  in 
1884  had  been  grown  in  iiie  same  place  for  quite  eight  or  ten  years. 
Those  I  obtained  were  planted  in  soil  that  had  been  broken  up 
about  two  vears  ]^viously,  and  hsd  been  meadow  land  for  a  long 
course  of  time.    When  they  had  flowered  in  1885  we  had  one  flofwer 
with  an  orange  cup,  which  we  call  Lady  Wynn.    The  same  may  be^ 
said  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  which  I  contend  is  a  sport  from  cemuasj 
palcher.    I  have  no  doubt  tl»t  the  bulbs  grew  in  the  Aldborough 
Rectory  garden  from  the  time  Leeds*  collection  was  divided  until 
the  time  of  Mr.  Nelson's  death.    It  would  appear  that  the  greater- 
length  of  time  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  one  place,  before  being  re* 
'moved  and  planted  in  soil  of  a  different  nature,  the  greater  the' 
change  that  is  likely  to  take  place." 

Miscellaneous  Hardy  Flowers. — Though  Daffodils  are  such 
a  great  specialty  at  these  farms,  they  by  no  means  have  exclusive 
possession  and  attention.    For  instance,  herbaceous  Faeonies  are 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  for  cutting,  and  a  selection  of  100- 
named  varieties,  carefully  reduced  from  all  these  obtainable,  fill  a 
series  of  large  beds,  and  yield  numbers  of  their  showy  flowers, 
during  the  summer.    Pyrethrums  are  similarly  extensively  repre- 
sented, while  Irises,  German,  Spanish,  and  English,  are  grown  by- 
thousands.    Yellow  Crown  Imperials  are  flowering  now,  and  the 
Turban  Ranunculuses,  which  are  grown  in  four  colours,  ydlow^ 
orange,  scarlet,  and  white,  are  evidently  thoroughly  at  home  m  long 
beds,  where  they  remain  throughout  the  winter  protected  only  by  a 
layer  of  litter  on  the  surface.     Tulipas  of  the  Gesneriana  and 
retroflexa  types  occupy  much  space,  while  of  Liliums  there  is  a- 
grand  stock  both  of  L.  candidum  and  L.  testaceum  ;  long  rows  of 
these  two  species  under  the  fruit  trees  will  yield  a  bountiful  supply 
of  their  pure  white  and  buff  coloured  flowers.    The  useful  white 
Gladiolus  Colvilli  The  Bride  is  another  feature,  and  seems  to  be  In 
the  most  vigorous  health,  while  at  the  present  time  Doronicam^ 
caucasicum  is  yielding  a  profusion  of  its  fine  yellow  flowers,  the 
much  taller  and  stromicer  I)oronicum  Harpur  Crewe,  which  grows  a^ 
Whitton  to  the  height  of  4  or  6  feet,  being  abo  expanding  its  flowers^ 
Poppies  and  numerous  other  flowers  are  included  to  extend  the 
supply  and  increase  the  diversity,  but  the  principal  features  have 
been  noted. 

Fruit.— The  greater  portion  of  the  Whitton  Farm  is  really  an 
orchard  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  with  Gooseberries  between 
the  rows,  and  so  closely  cropped  is  the  ground  that  enormous 
supplies  must  be  obtained.  The  Gooseberries  are  vigorous  fruitful 
bushes  that  are  subjected  to  no  systematic  pruning  beyond  thinning 
the  growths  where  too  thick,  or  removing  o]4  exhausted  shoots. 
Some  thousands  of  bushes  of  Lancashire  Lad  are  grown,  and  this* 
variety  is  especially  esteemed  for  market  gardens  where  land  is- 
heavily  rented,  as  owing  to  the  erect  compact  growth  of  the  bushev 
they  can  Vo  planted  closely  together,  and  they  do  not  encroach  very 
much  on  the  space  between  the  rows  ;  moreover,  the  variety  is  very 
prolific.  A  few  rows  of  Crown  Bob  are  also  grown,  but  in  some 
districts  this  is  almost  exclusively  relied  upon.  Between  the  lines* 
of  Gooseberries  are  rows  of  Lilies  and  Doronicums  or  Wallfiowers^ 
and  in  the  more  open  spaces  are  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  in  large 
quantities,  the  Victoria  and  Wallis's  varieties  being  the  favourites. 
The  former  is  much  earlier,  and  is  well  advanced  now,  a  consider- 
able difference  being  noticeable  in  this  respect  between  the  twe 
varieties,  though  they  are  equally  fine  in  toe  size  of  spikes  and 
flowers.  Sevend  houses,  pits,  and  frames  are  devoted  to  Straw- 
berries, 5000  phmts  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  being  grown.  These  are 
now  flowering  or  setting  their  fruits,  and  are  promising  a  most- 
abundant  crop,  which  wifl  come  in  at  a  time  when  such  fruits  bring 
a  most  remunerative  price — namely,  after  the  main  stock  of  early* 
forced  Strawberries  is  exhausted,  and  will  come  in  advance  of  the 
outdoor  crops.  ♦ 

It  will  l^  gathered  from  the  remarks  in  this  and  the  previoua 
article  that  Mr.  Walker  has  developed  an  extensive  business  of  a 
somewhat  novel  character,  but  this  has  only  been  accomplished  hj 
the  most  untiring  energy,  well  directed  enterprise,  and  hard  worh^ 
From  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o*clock  at  night  ipakes- 
a  long  day,  yet  that  is  the  routine  at  this  time  of  year  and  until  the 
season  for  lifting  the  bulbs  arrives.  That,  again,  is  a  busy  and 
important  period,  then  follows  planting,  and  after  that  a  little 
leisaie.    To  carry  on  a  business  of  this  Kind  in  face  of  the  com* 
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pcrtition  of  the  prwent  day  raqoirea  a  well  oanstitnttoiied  body  and 
mind,  onflagging  iodoBtry,  and  aomeldutiff  mare  ihon  moDny  iatoTMt 
in  the  'woi^.  Saceeas  oome*  to  a  few  widioat  an  effort,  or  as  the 
piodDOt  of  others'  labour,  but  the  moat  aufaBtantial  oommeroial 
I»«iMrit}^  m  seen  in  snch  ertablisbmBDta  as  tSx,  Walker's,  the 
result  of  ind^endant  intelUgant  peraeTerance. — L.  Castle. 


8UCCK3SriJL  E03K  GB0WIN9. 

0 OB  Journal  ii  always  iDtereetfnf;,  la^t  week  more  bo  than  asaal, 
^lecanse  it  contains  a  reconl  of  the  above—thnt  is  to  say,  an  attempt  to 
-grow  Tea  Roses,  ending,  after  a  slight  etruggle,  in  a  resolution  to  discard 
most  of  them,  sad  to  grow  Mar^chal  Nlel  only,  and  that  on  standanl 
Brisra.  Well,  this  ig  success  with  a  vengeance,  not  the  sort  of  suocesa  1 
shoald  care  about ;  in  mj  opinion  it  looks  too  much  like  failure. 

Here  we  have  several  competent  growers  putting  their  heads  together 
ito  examine  the  soil,  whiqh,  by-the-hy,  is  jogt  about  twice  too  deep.  The 
Boees  were  on  the  Hanetti  stock,  and,  "  strange  to  say,"  they  refused  to 
do  any  good.  It  would  bare  been  much  more  strange  if  tbey  bad  grown 
4ind  done  well.  The  idea  of  anybody  attempting  to  plant  out  Tea  Eoees 
-fmthe  Manetti  stock  and  expecting  them  to  do  anythiDg  hut  tail,  Is 
amusing.  Tbc  idea  of  competent  men  not  knowing  that  the  stock  was 
In  fault  Is  equally  so.  We  are  told  that  Mar^chal  Niels  arc  now  grow- 
ing and  blooming  well.  These  will  conthine  in  Sower  for  a  few  weeks, 
And  then — there  will  be  about  eleven  months  to  wait  for  more  blooms. 
No,  I  should  not  care  for  this,  there  is  too  much  waiting  and  too  little 
nsnlt.  I  want  ts  see  a  few  other  Hoses.  1  want  blooms  about  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  I  want  Niphetoa,  and  Catherine  Mermot, 
-  Etnile  de  Lyon,  Bunset,  The  Bride,  and  ever  so  many  othera.  1  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  Marshal  Niel ;  but  wait,  "  1  say,  look  here,  what's 
this  big  lump,  this  iwelllng  7  and  see,  there's  one  heic  too.  Why,  hang  it, 
Ibere's  one  on  all  of  them."  Eater  the  competent  man — "  Ab  I  that's 
-canker,  no  cure,  they  win  all  have  to  come  out.''  Out  they  come,  and 
*lieB— what  next  ?— D.  Gilmocr,  jds: 

BOSBS  IH  WINTEE. 

To  meet  the  nishes  of  some  correspondents  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wM  to  the  details  already  given  to  render  any  rtractuio  which  may  be 
-erected  or  devoted  to  the  purpose  saitahlc  to  meet  the  more  lengthened 
supply  of  blooms  that  may  be  desired.  When  the  supply  is  lengthened 
into  March  and  April  a  greater  aamber  of  varieties  may  with  advantage 
be  grown,  and  the  useful  and  beautiful  Hybrid  Porpetnalg  cannot  be 
-excladed  from  the  list  at  that  period.  The  structure  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  accommodatol  during  the  So wcring  period,  or  even  while 
they  approach  that  stage.  A  house  entirely  laid  out  with  beds  on  tbe 
side  as  well  as  the  centre  is  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  wonld  be  better  to  have  the  house  in  two  or  even  three  divisions. 
Small  houses  msy  be  objected  to,  but  they  are  decidedly  tbe  most  suit- 
Able  for  supplying  flowers  in  succession  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  fur  then  each  portion  can  iie  treated  according  to  tbe  varieties 
in  itand  tbe  purpote  for  which  they  are  Intended.  Wbennumbcnof 
varieties  arc  planted  in  one  good  sized  honie  the  whole  of  the  plants  are 
«scited  into  growth  when  many  of  them  wonld  be  better  resting,  the 
<ew  flowers  they  would  yield  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  would 
«iot  Dtve  satigfaction.  When  the  season  has  fairly  advanced  they  will 
not  Qower  so  freely  or  grow  so  strongly  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
done  had  they  not  been  started  Into  growth  too  early. 

The  first  portion  of  the  house  can  be  planted,  as  recently  detailed, 
with  Safrano  and  Isabella  Sprnnt  for  flowering  during  December  and 
January,  with  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  trained  under  the  ratters  of  the 
nraf.  No  variety  for  tbe  roof  la  better  for  that  period,  tor  whenever  it 
is  started  into  growth  it  is  certain  to  Sower.  If  the  house  Is  in  any  way 
lofty,  say  8  or  S  feet  from  tbe  floor  to  the  ridge,  an  arched  trellis 
Mbonld  be  formed  over  the  central  bed  to  which  tbe  Roses  can  be  trained 
•0  as  to  bring  them  nearer  tbe  glass.  If  tbe  house  was  constincted 
specially  for  tbe  prodnction  of  blooms  for  market  it  would  be  much 
lower,  and  no  such  trellis  would  be  erected,  the  bush  system  would  be 
adopted,  and  strongsboots  trained  as  horizontally  as  possible  to  Induce 
tbem  to  break  strongly  from  the  base  when  the  necessary  pmulng  was 

The  seomd  portion  of  the  structure  if  growing  for  market  wonld  be 
entirely  ptaated  with  Niphetoe  on  the  same  principle  as  the  filst 
division,  with  I^matque,  Reioe  Marie  Henriette,  and  William  Allen 
Bicbaidsoa  nndcr  tbe  rafters  if  I  wanted  variety ;  ff  not  1  sboold  traia 
Niphetoa  up  that  position,  or  plant  it  alternately  with  Perle  de  Lyon. 
If  either  of  these  was  employed  the  otheis  would  be  planted  at  tbe 
walk  eigc  of  the  side  beds,  and  cut  away  as  the  slower  growing  two 
occupied  the  space.  These  would  be  started  to  commence  Soweiingat 
the  end  of  February,  and  with  good  treatment  would  continue  yiekltng 
flowers  notil  they  were  plentifnl  outside.  The  earlier  division  would 
«1m  do  this.  If  this  division  was  arranged  tor  the  supply  of  a  private 
Mtaldiahment  the   side  beds  wonld   be  narrow,  wide  enough  only  to 


support  those  trained  under  tha-ratters.  A  stage  to  tbe  front  of  slates 
lesdog  on  the  second  wall  from  the  outride,  and  the  front  on  angle 
irons  sappoited  with  iron  legs  let  into  a  stone  to  pravcnt  their  sinking. 
The  stage  should  be  covercil  with  some  moisture-holding  material. 
Ou  this  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would  bo  grown.  To  those  named  for  the 
roof  would  be  added  Belle  Lyonnalso  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  The 
centre  bed  only  would  be  Riled  with  Tea  varieties,  and  these  wonld 
include  in  addition  to  Niphetoa,  which  would  occupy  about  one-third 
of  the  space,  Rubens,  Madame  Lambard,  Innocentia  Pirola,  Ferle  de 
Lyon,  President,  fkravenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Falcot,  Souvenir  do 
•  Madame  Pernet,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  aud  Marie  Van  Hontte.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  Sunset  will  not  supersede  Madame  Falcot.  The 
Bride  might  also  be  tried  in  this  division ;  it  promises  well,  but  it  is  yet 
too  early  fur  me  to  form  a  juit  estimate  of  its  constitution. 

If  arranging  a  house  tor  market  purposes  I  should  have  no  third 
division  unless  there  were  no  other  place  for  Marshal  NieL  If  possible 
devote  the  whole  root  of  a  bouse  to  this  Rose  ;  otherwise  have  a  third 
division  for  this  variety  trained  under  the  ratters  only,  with  as  much 
growth  an  allowed  in  that  position  between  the  rafter.  This  would 
permit  a  large  amount  of  light  to  pimetrate  to  those  below.  Now  what 
would  occupy  the  central  portion  of  this  division  wonld  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  other  houses  and  the  supply  the  second  division  wonld 
yield  of  Niphetos.  It  plenty  of  that,  then  this  division  would  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  ot  that  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  Q^adral  Jacqueminot,  wblcb  is  without  question  the  beat  and 
most  satisfactory  red  Rose  for  the  market  that  can  be  grown.  For  that 
purpose  this  variety  is  worth  a  house  to  itself,  which  if  grown  in  pots 
would  leave  the  house  after  it  was  turned  out  to  be  utiliaed  for  other 
purposes.  If  the  alternative  object  was  in  view  the  variety  named 
would  cover  the  roof,  side  stages  would  be  erected  tor  Hybrid  Perpetnala, 
and  the  centre  again  filled  with  Tea  Roses.  This  time  a  more  compre> 
bensive  assortment  would  be  selected— Grace  Darting,  Etendard  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Alba  Rosea,  Catherine  Mermet,  a  good  Rose  but  rather 
shy,  Comtesso  Itiia  du  Pare,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Jean  Ducher, 
Madame  Cusin,  Uadame  Denis,  Madame  Hipp-jlyte  Jamain,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d'Eli9«>,and  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Paul.  The  two  first  are  practically  new  Roses,  and  both  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  list  of  Tea^.  Both  are  strong  growers  with  full  blooms, 
the  first  being  a  pleasing  pink  and  the  latter  white.  Grace  Darling 
flowers  very  freely  and  opens  its  flowers  well  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November ;  the  other  produces  buds  freely  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  much  after  the  style  of  the  old  and  useful  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  but  they  are  too  full  to  open  freely  during  the  autumn 
months.  It  has  a  tendency  Ut  come  green  at  that  time  of  the  year,  but 
woulil  probably  improve  in  this  resfcct  it  subjected  to  heal. 

The  following  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  grown  for  early  forcing  or 
for  flowering  during  March  and  April,  and  all  that  are  named  may  be 
relied  upon  as  varieties  that  I  have  proved  will  do  well  in  pots— General 
Jacqueminot,  Louis  Van  Houtle,  La  France,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Jnles  Margottin,  Marie  Baumann,  Charle?  Lefebvre,  Abel  Grand.  Magna 
Charta.  John  Hopper,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  the  old  Bourbon  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  In  preference  to  growing  the  whole  dozen  I  wonld 
rather  grow  the  first  six  and  tbe  lost ;  if  a  pink  other  than  La  France  it 
needed,  Abel  Oram!  would  be  included.  Magna  Charta  is  one  ot  the 
earliest  and  freest  flowering  H.P.s  that  can  be  grown  in  pots,  bat  It  U 
scentless,  and  this  is  the  reason  it  is  not  accorded  a  higher  position  in 
the  list.  Most  of  the  H.P.s  will  do  well  in  pots  if  brought  forward 
under  cool  conditions  to  precede  those  grown  outside,  but  some  do  bettir 
than  others,  and  tbe  following  are  reliable  :— Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Merveille  de  Lyoa,  Dcfce  ot  Teck,  Madame  George  Paul,  Bessie  Johnson, 
Camille  Bomardin,  Victor  Verdier,  La  Duchesse  de  Momey,  Dooteor 
Andry,  Fiahor  Holmes,  Benateur  Vaissc,  and  Coquette  de»  Blanches. 
These  are  only  given  for  the  sake  of  variety,  those  named  first  are  pre- 

Tbc  amount  of  piping  needed  for  forcing  Roses  daring  the  wint  r 
montbs  depends  upon  the  siie  ot  the  structure.  Frequently  a  flow  and 
return  4-inch  pipe  will  be  ample,  or  it  might  have  to  be  doubled. 
Sufficient  should  be  arranged  In  each  bouse  ao  that  an  Intermediate 
temperature  can  be  maintained  to  keej  the  structure  nh"  during  severe 
weather  without  being  compelled  to  have  the  pipes  hot.  Dry  heat  from 
pipes  is  decidedly  objectionable  tor  Roses.— Wm.  Babdnbt. 


PACTS  ABOUT  GRAPES. 

FROZEN  YIMEf. 

No  amount  of  trMt  appears  to  injure  tba  exposed  stems  when 
the  Vines  are  in  a  dormant  state,  but  should  they  become  frozen 
when  the  sap  is  liquified  much  harm  may  result.  Id  this  district 
last  spring  we  expcrienOed  a  Beries  of  eiceptionally  severe  frosts, 
the  thermometer  falling  on  the  night  of  March  16th  to  within  3"  of 
zero.  As  may  readily  be  imagined  such  a  seyere  frost  so  late  in  tbe 
season  proved  most  iniurious,  but  under  glass  all  we  found  injured 
was  a  rod  of  Madreafield  Court  Grape.  This  was  in  full  leaf,  aud 
the  bunches  on  the  point  of  fiowaring.  Directly  the  annshine 
reached  it  the  bunches  and  leaves  all  drooped  badly,  yet,  strange  to 
relate,  a  second  rod  from  the  same  stem  was  not  affected  in  the 
least  by  the  frost.  The  roots  of  this  Vine  are  entirely  in  an  ont- 
side  border,  this  being  well  up  to  the  woodwork  of  the  front  of  the 
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hocse,  80  that  only  a  Tery  short  stem  is  exposed.  Eyen  this  was 
suppof  ed  to  be  sufficiently  covered  with  strawy  litter,  but  events 
rather  disagreeably  proved  we  were  mistaken  in  this  respect.  Both 
rods  started  from  near  the  roots,  but  the  oldest,  or  tnat  injured, 
overlapped  the  other  and  thus  protected  it.  It  was  not  the  roots, 
these  Deing  well  covered,  that  were  frosted,  but  the  very  short 
portion  of  exposed  stem  must  have  been  frozen  through,  this  causing 
the  crude  watery  sap  to  swell  and  thereby  rupture  the  sap  vessels. 
It  was  thawed  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  for  weeks  the  foliage  had 
to  be  shaded,  and  even  then  flagged  badly  in  bright  sunshine.  This- 
convinces  me  that  the  injury  was  rather  of  a  permanent  character. 
True,  we  managed  to  save  a  few  bunches,  but  these  were  not  half 
so  valuable  as  those  on  the  uninjured  rod,  and  the  wood  was  also 
much  smaller.  This  season  it  is  breaking  strongly,  but  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  recovered  from  the  severe  check 
received.  I  have  seen  Roses  with  their  tops  under  glass  and  stems 
outside  crippled  by  frosts,  but  these  sooner  recover  than  did  our 
Vine.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  this  topic  with  an  expe- 
rienced friend  in  charge  of  a  lar^e  garden  in  Kent,  he  mentioned 
having  once  found  the  whole  Qf  his  vines  in  an  early  house  flagging 
badl^  after  or  durinff  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  frost.  They  were 
rootmg  in  an  outside  border,  and  it  was  this,  not  the  stems,  that 
was  badly  frozen.  Lucldlj  so  for  him  I  should  say,  or  the  thorough 
watering  of  the  border  with  hot  water  would  not  have  restored  the 
Vines  and  saved  the  crop. 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  thoroughly 
protect  the  exposed  stems  and  roots  of  Grape  Vines,  or  indeed  of 
any  greenhouse  climber  or  Rose,  these  instances  ought  to  convince 
tbem  they  run  great  risks  in  not  attending  closely  to  this  matter. 
The  stems  of  both  early  and  late  Vines  ought  to  be  well  enclosed 
with  haybands,  felt,  or  old  sacking.  If  this  is  done  neatly  there 
13  no  necessity  to  remove  them  after  all  danger  from  frosts  is 
past,  -as  it  is  doubtful  if  the  stems  are  not  also  better  for 
being  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  bright  sunshine.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  the  practice  of  smothering  the  border  through- 
out the  year,  keeping  it  in  a  sour  inert  state.  Unless  prior  to 
active  growth  commencing  it  is  annually  lightiy  forked  over  or 
loosened  to  the  depth  roots  are  plentiful,  and  renewed  with  a  sur- 
facing of  fresh  turfy  loam  and  bone  meal,  or  better  still,  either 
Thomson's  Vine  manure  or  Jensen's  fish-bone  manure,  a  frost 
would  then  do  good,  benefiting  it  much  the  same  as  it  improves 
ordiiiary  garden  soil.  No  rislra,  however,  should  be  run  in  the  case 
of  Vines  forced  or  started  before  March,  and  these  ought  to  be 
early  covered  by  a  good  depth  of  dry  leaves  faced  over  with  strawy 
litter. 

HOTBEDS  ON  VINE  BORDERS. 

Are  these  of  any  real  service  to  the  forcer  or  not  ?  I  am 
disposed  to  think  thev  are,  and  will  give  my  reasons.  The  practice 
of  forming  a  hotbea  on  an  outside  Vine  border  is  old-fashioned 
doubtless,  but  I  have  never  undertaken  to  prove  all  time-honoured 
customs  are  wrong,  and  have  only  fallen  foul  of  a  few  of  them. 
Probably  the  now  ver^  general  practice  of  forming  inside  borders 
in  the  case  of  early  Vines  has  something  to  do  with  the  lapse  of  the 
practice  under  notice  ;  but  even  in  this  case  a  gentle  hotbed  on  the 
border  is  beneficial  in  starting  the  Vines  strongly  and  in  bringing 
roots  to  the  surface.  As  it  happens  there  are  yet  numerous 
instances  where  Vines  rooting  solely  or  principally  in  outside 
borders  have  to  be  forced  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  in  May,  June, 
or  early  in  July.  It  is  these  that  stand  in  need  of  being  warmed 
at  the  roots,  and  unfortunately  this  is  not  very  easily  accomplished. 
A  hotbed  about  3  feet  deep  and  formed  with  leaves  ana  stable 
manure  in  about  equal  proportions  will,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of 
the  heat  to  rise  rather  than  descend,  materially  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  border.  Then,  instead  of  the  crops  being  nearly 
matured  before  root-action  actually  commences,  the  warmth  in  the 
border  will  start  the  roots  much  earlier,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Vines.  Unless  so  assisted  hard  forced  Vines  rarely  last  long  in 
good  health,  the  falling  off  being  first  noticeable  in  the  stems,  these 
refusing  to  increase  in  size  and  usefulness.  Hotbeds  are  also  of 
great  service  in  attracting  roots  to  the  surface,  where  I  suppose  we 
all  like  to  find  them,  and  in  our  case  we  can  tell  to  a  foot  where 
they  are  formed.  Not  only  are  they  of  great  assistance  to  the  old 
Vines,  but  those  newly  planted,  also  stand  in  need  of  them. 
Supposing  dormant  canes  are  planted,  these,  whether  inside  or  out, 
start  and  grow  rapidly  for  a  time,  quite  delighting  those  in  charge. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  stoppage,  and  no  more  real  progress  is  made 
till  the  roots  are  active.  If  the  latter  are  lively  by  the  time  the 
stored  up  food  is  exhausted  no  check  to  top  growth  is  experienced, 
and  grand  rods  result  the  same  season,  hence  the  advisability  of 
ffiving  them  the  benefit  of  a  gentle  hotbed.  Let  me  repeat  ^^  gentle 
hotbed,"  for  in  my  younger  days  I  saw  a  house  of  Vines  ruined 
owing  to  the  roots  being  kiUed  by  a  hotbed  the  reverse  of  gentle. 
The  Vines  at  the  time  were  in  flower  and  all  suddenly  hung  their 


heads,  never  to  again  properly  recover.  I  was  the  first  to  disoovier 
the  collapse,  and  the  head  sardener  responsible  found  the  came. 
The  hotbed  had  been  formed  with  nearly  all  stable  manure,  and 
which  had  not  been  properly  prepared.  A  change  from  cold  ta 
warmer  weather  caused  tne  heat  to  suddenly  rise,  with  the  result 
already  mentioned.  If  a  hotbed  is  formed  on  a  Vine  border  it 
ought  first  to  be  prepared  as  if  intended  for  a  Cucumber  bed  ; 
stakes  should  be  kept  plunged  in  it  and  frequently  examined.  If 
these  are  found  to  be  unbearably  hot  to  the  hand  the  eentre  of  the 
bed  ought  at  once  to  be  opened  out  and  the  excess  heat  allowed  to 
escape.  Later  on  the  bed  may  be  restored  to  its  former  state  and 
the  neat  further  husbanded  by  having  mats  or  more  dry  litter 
spread  over  the  surface. — ^W.  Igoulden. 


GLADIOLI  NOTES. 


Referring  to  Gladioli  notes  by  your  correspondent  "B.,'' 
May  3rd,  p.  364,  I  have  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifty 
vears  taken  iu  hand  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  bulbous  plant  grown  in  this  country,  more  particularly  the 
Gladiolus.  We  Qsvote  here  aimually  upwards  of  twenty  acree  to 
its  culture.  Surely  this  is  proof,  if  proof  is  wanting,  that  it  must 
be  a  simple  process.  No  bulbous  plants  that  I  know  of,  except  the 
Narcissus  and  Snowdrop,  which  are  weeds  in  the  woods  and  fields 
in  this  county,  are  of  easier  culture.  Our  nursery  grounds  here 
are  composed  of  clay  on  limestone,  heavy  loam  on  mvel,  red  sandy 
loam  and  black  bog.  On  all  these  soils  under  good  tiUage  they  do 
equally  well.  We  prepare  the  land  by  ordinary  manure  and  deep 
ploughing  in  December  and  January.  In  February  and  March,  or 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  nufficiently  dry,  we  harrow  it  to  get  it  into  a 
good  tilth.  Early  in  March  it  is  drilled  with  a  horse  drill  18  inches 
apart  and  about  4  inches  deep.  The  roots  are  then  planted  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  planting  Potatoes  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  The 
spawn  is  put  in  in  a  similar  way  b^  hand,  the  drills  being  only 
about  1  inch  deep.  The  same  process  is  carried  out  in  raising  oorma 
from  seed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  weU-rijpening  of  the 
conns,  disease,  degeneration,  and  exhaustion.  The  fiiiBt  three 
complaints  are  not  worth  commenting  upon  ;  the  last  is  easily 
understood  by  every  successful  horticulturist.  If  we  want  to  rear 
a  plant  or  a  bulb  to  perfection,  we  must  deprive  it  of  the  means  of 
reproducing  itself  until  it  is  fully  matured.  We  should  get  few 
fully  developed  JDutch  bulbs  if  the  flowers  were  not  plucked.  The 
most  congenial  seasons  for  the  Gladiolus  are  those  accompanied 
with  high  temperature  and  moderate  moisture  ;  low  temperature 
and  excessive  moisture  are  unfavourable.  After  all,  without  care 
and  skilful  knowledge  failures  are  certain. 

A  word  as  to  late  varieties.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Kelway) 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  hybrids.  It  increases  freely 
and  developes  splendid  corms.  This,  as  well  as  Phoebus,  Leviathan, 
Ala,  Marsianus,  and  Sassia  ripens  well  here,  and  are  in  perftction 
in  the  first  week  of  SeptemTOr.  If  possible,  we  manage  to  get  up 
all  our  corms  before  the  foliage  dies  down.  It  would  be  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  conn  perish  from  early  lifting  provided  they  are 
properly  dried  off.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  left  in  the 
^und  to  die  down,  and  are  taken  up  in  wet  weather  and  stored 
m  an  unhealthy  state  unfavourable  results  follow. 

One  word  more.  Will  your  correspondent  '*  B."  kindly  tell  us 
where  and  when  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein  were  so  successful,  as 
stated  in  his  article  ?— James  Kelway,  Langport,  Somerset, 


AURICULAS. 


My  friend,  Mr.  Homer,  would  have  made  a  capital  lawyer,  for  he 
can  get  np  a  case  for  a  client  in  first-rate  style,  and  I  most  not  attempt 
a  defence  in  extenso.  Unfortunately  I  am  not  convinced  by  all  be  says 
on  the  subject  of  self  flowers.  I  know  that  the  outside  public  esteem 
tbem  very  hiehly,  and  probably  the  rougher  and  coarser  they  are  the 
more  would  they  admire  them,  just  as  1  remember  a  lady  going  to  see 
my  brother's  collection  and  especially  admiring  those  beautiful  ones 
with  all  the  "  pretty  fluffy  stuff  amongst  tbem,"  this  being  some  cotton 
wool  he  had  placed  amongst  some  of  his  flowers  which  were  going  to  be 
exhibited.  These  are  not  the  kind  of  people  whose  judgment  on  the 
Auricula  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  1  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
self,  but  I  still  maintain  that  they  are  behind  the  edged  flowers. 

I  am  veiy  sorry  not  to  have  sufficiently  admired  my  friend*s  babies,, 
as  1  know  there  is  no  point  on  which  people  are  so  tetchy  as  about  their 
own  bftntliogs.  I  fear  I  have  been  guiJty  of  as  great  a  mistake  as 
if  1  had  told  a  friend  that  his  child  had  red  hair.  Red !  oh,  dear  no  ; 
auburn  I  It  may  have  been  the  light,  or  ratber  the  absence  of  it,  which 
led  xpe  to  see  two  shades  in  Laura,  dear  child  I  But  it  apparently  struck 
the  reporter  of  one  of  the  gardening  papers  in  the  same  way.  As  to 
Ebony,  what  can  I  do  to  make  my  peace  1  Honestly  1  did  not  notice  it. 
I  am  sorry,  for  evidently  my  friend  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  a  coloured 
woman  who  was  once  in  our  workhouse  here,  and  who,  when  a  white 
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baby  wu  bom  to  her,  wm  m  glad  that  it  wm  not  black,  for  my  friend 
■eemi  greatly  to  rejoloe  in  big  niggsr  baby,  and  when  I  have  the  pleamre 
of  weinK  It  again  I  hope  it  will  be  Bufficiently  advanced  to  receive  my 
apologies. 

As  to  the  qaeation  of  heat,  Mr.  Homnr  has  detailed  hie  practice,  but 
are  other  growers  lo  carctnl  1  I  still  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
rank  coarse  growth  and  crumpled  character  of  many  of  the  bloomi  muBt 
be  laid  to  the  door  of  fire  heat,  it  may  be,  injudioiouely  applied. — 


CET8TAL  PALACE  SHOW. 
Hai  ISth. 

The  anrnmer  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Saturday 
last,  as  usual  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitorB,  who  found  plenty  to 
admire.  Mr.  W.  O.  Head  haa  adopted  a  method  of  armogement  which 
must  be  better  suited  for  a  large  show  in  such  a  building — namely,  what 
may  be  termed  the  "  eitension  system,"  in  preference  to  the  concen- 
tmted  style  of  grouping  the  eibihita.  When  these  are  confini^  to  a 
smaller  area  bolder  general  effects  can  be  produced,  bnt  when  a  show 
is  visited  by  some  thousands  of  pereons  the  disadvantages  are  very 
much  against  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  plants  and  flowers  are 
arranged  over  a  good  portion  of  both  naves  with  a  series  of  groups  round 
the  centre  transept,  the  exhibits  can  be  much  more  readily  inspected. 

The  season  has  been  unfavourable  to  caltivalore  of  specimen  plants 
as  well  as  in  other  departments,  and  the  flne-foliage  plants,  particularly 
t  e  Crotons,  showed  the  effects  in  a  deBclency  of  colour  that  marred 
their  beanty  considerably.  Caladinmi,  however,  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laingft  Son,  Forest  Hill,  were  an  exception,  as,  thongb  they  were  not 

Jnlte  at  their  best,  the  delicate  markings  of  the  foliage  were  well 
eveloped.  Roses  from  Cheshunt,  Slough,  and  Waltham  Cross  ;  Aza- 
leas, Pelai^onlams,  Orchids,  and  Btoveand  greenhouse  specimen  fiower- 
ing  plants  constituted  the  chief  features,  together  with  large  miscella- 
neous non-competing  coliections,  very  notable  amongst  which  being  the 
Daffodils  and  hardy  ftowcrs  from  Messrs.  Barr  ft  Son  and  T.  S.  Ware, 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  and  Mr.  Bumsey's  Rotes. 

The  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  classes 
was  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Uugeley,  Staffs,  who 
won  the  premier  prizes  both  for  nine  and  six  specimens.  His  plants 
were  la^e  globular  examples  of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Iiora  coeclnea, 
Tremandm  ericxfolia,  Dracopbyllum  gracile,  £r!ca  profusa,  Anthurium 
Schertxerlannm,  and  others  of  the  conventioiial  exhibition  character. 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwooil,  also  competed  in  thete  and 
other  classes,  seventeen  in  all,  but  a  large  proportion  of  second  and  third 
prizes  were  awa^led  him,  as  his  plants  were  not  in  their  best  condition. 
Azaleas  were  not  fully  out,  but  Mr.  C.  Turner's  nine  !ai^  and  eighteen 
small  plants  which  gained  the  fiivt  prizes  in  their  respective  classes 
were  compact  and  well  flowered  specimens  of  the  most  effective 
varieties.  From  the  same  nursery  came  the  leading  show  ami  fancy 
Felaigonlnma,  the  chief  amateur  exhibitors  of  those  plants  being  Mr.  U. 
Phillips,  gardener  to  K.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Uroom,  Slough,  and 
Mr.  F.  Hill,  ganiener  to  U.  Little,  Ksq.,  The  Barons,  East  Twickenham. 
The  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cbcshunt,  wan  Snt 
honours  in  the  cins  for  eighteen  plants  in  9-tnc1i  pots,  healthy,  well- 
flowered,  handsome  specimens  of  moderate  size  ;  MeKrs.  O.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  foUuwing.  Mr.  P.  Perry, 
gaideuer  to  Vf.  Q.  Rowlett,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Cheshunt,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  six  Rosea  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  secureil  the  chief  prize 
for  good  plants.  Calceolarias  and  Gloxinias  do  not  demand  special  men- 
tion, aa  ttioT  were  not  in  flrst-ratc  condition.  • 

Orchids  were  contributed  by  Mr.  James,  who  was  flTst  with  nine 

Cats  and  a  specimen,  and  third  with  a  group  which  seemed  to  have 
n  arranged  too  hurriedly  to  do  it  justice  ;  by  Mr,  H.  Liitle,  who  had 
some  excellent  specimens  in  his  second  prize  collection  of  nine  ;  anil  by 
Mr.  F,  Cooper,  gardener  to  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale,  Syilcnbam, 
who  won  the  flrst  prize  for  six  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  won  premier  honours  lor  a  bold 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  which  had  an  imposing 
apDcarance  at  one  corner  of  the  transept.  Palms,  Dractenas,  Crotons, 
and  Caladiums  constituted  the  background  ;  choice  Orchids,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Imantophjllnms  and  Azaleas  famishing  abundance  of  colour. 
Me3ars.Laing&  Son  were  also  first  wilhoine  Caladiums,  which  ha  sealready 
been  referred  W  as  characterlBtically  fine  specimens.  Mr.  A.  Offer, 
Handcroea  Park  Gardens,  Crawley,  competed  in  several  of  the  clas-cs 
for  fine-foliage  plants,  showing  large  specimens,  bnt  not  well  colouretl ; 
and  Mr.  T.  N.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  Bcddington, 
contributed  some  excellent  Ferns,  which  won  him  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  nine.  Mr.  G.  Parrott,  gardener  to  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  Denmark  Hill, 
being  second  to  Mr.  Offer  in  the  amateare'  class  for  six  Ferns. 

In  the  bouquet  and  buttonhole  classes  Messrs.  Perkins  la.  Sons, 
Coventry,  took  the  lead  with  their  customary  tasteful  ele^rant  contribu- 
tions: Miss  Hasscll,  Southfleet,  Gravefcnd,  was  firat  with  three  vasea  of 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Prewetl,  Hammersmith,  gained  a  similar  position  with 
twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  ;  Messrs.  P.  Perry,  E.  Cbadwlck,  and 
A.  Gibson  gaining  the  prizei  in  that  order  fur  twelve  bunches  of  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  best  brace  of  Model  Cucumber,  grown  from  seed 
supplied  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  2314,  High  H<  Ibom,  the  first 
prize  won  by  Mr.  G.  Collins,  ganiener  to  J.  A.  Rose,  Eiq.,  Wandsworth 
Common.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  for  the  best  six  specimen 
Gloxinias,  grown  from  seed  or  taber  supplied  from  Reailing,  were  won 
by  M.  Jacoby,  Esq.,  Lynwooil,  Tbe  Avenue,  Giiwy  Hill,  and  Mr.  W. 
Honk,  gardener  toQ.  R.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Eastlands,  Dnlwich,     For  the 


best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  either  Satton's  Improved  Telegraph  or  Sutton's 
Forley  Park  Hero,  Mr.  W.  Honk  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Olbeon,  gardener 
to  T.  F.  Bumahy  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halst^ad  Place,  Sevenoaks,  second. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Hessrs.  BJur  &  Son,  tor  a  groap  of 
Daffodils ;  Hr.  W.  Rumscy,  for  eight  boxes  of  cnt  Roses  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware,  collection  of  Narcissus  and  spring  fiowers ;  Hessrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  for  Calceolarias  and  Mignonette ;  and  Mr,  H.  Bennett,  for  four 
boxes  of  cut  Roses.  First-class  certilicates  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bair  and 
Son  for  Narcissus,  Madame  de  Giaaff,  IjCedsi  Mrs,  I.angtry,  incomrara- 
bills  Sir  Wntkin,  bicolor  grandii,  Leeds!  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Barrl 
Dorothy  Wemyss,  Jjeedsl  Beatrice,  Incomparabills  Beanty,  and  bicolor 
J.  B.  M.  Camm ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Latng  &  Sons  for  Caladiums  Charlemagne, 
Marquis  F.  de  Albertas ;  to  Mr.  H.  Bennett  for  Polyantha  LitUe  Dot ; 
to  Mr.  J.  Chambers  for  Viola,  Bnowflake  ;  and  to  Mr,  H,  James  for 
AntharJum  Schertzerlanunv.sanguineam. 


EvESTS  OF  THE  Wbbk. — To-day  (Thursday) the Royal  Horticnltnial 
Society's  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  will  be  open  te  the  public 
at  I  P.M.,  and  it  will  also  be  continued  on  the  whole  of  Friday. 
Upon  Friday  the  Whitsuntide  Show  at  Manchester  will  be  opened,  and 
wilt  continue  nntil  the  following  Friday.  The  Royal  Horticnltnra) 
Society's  Committees  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  tbe  22nd  inst.,  at  the  DiiU 
Hall,  Wes 


Thb  Wbathbr  IK  THB  NoBTH. — The  week  ending  Hth  Inst. 

has  not  been  a  very  genial  one.  With  much  brilliant  warm  sDnshine 
there  has  prevailed  more  or  less  throaghouC  cold  northerly  winds,  and 
several  of  the  nights  have  been  decidedly  frosty.  The  effects  can  be 
seen  on  tbe  shoots  of  Phloxes  and  the  young  growths  of  Bo8es,the  latter 
making  little  pn^iess.  In  tbe  soutbem  counties  tbe  weather  has  been 
bright  with  cold  winds  and  several  frosts  at  nIghL  We  bear  that  the 
recent  keen  winds  have  injured  Peach  trees  on  walls  severely,  and 
several  gardeners  complain  that  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  Peaches  is 
practically  ruined. 

— ■—  HoBTicuLTUBAL  Club. — The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  con- 
versazione took  place  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  "  Hotel  Windsor,"  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  where  the  future  home  of  the  Club  will  be,  and 
was  largely  attended.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  Revs.  E.  Haodly, 
W.  Wilks,  and  F.  H.  Gall,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  John  Lee  (Chairman), 
Hessrs.  Cousens,  Hoas,  H.  Turner,  Qirdlestone,  Walker,  &c.  The  Secre* 
tary  stated  that  Mr.  T.  F,  Rivers,  owing  to  illness,  was  unable  to  undertake 
the  subject  he  had  Intended  to  have  spoken  npon,  "  Peaches,"  but  that 
Dr.  Masters  had  most  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place  and  speak  on 
the  subject  of  "Sports,"  which  he  did,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by 
some  specimens  of  Conifers  received  that  day  from  H.  Naudln's  garden 
at  Antibes.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  was  joined  in  by 
the  Rev,  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  Cousens,  Walker,  Lee,  and  others,  and  » 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  was  spent. 

Me.  THoM4HCBCiaewKLi,,ganleoerto  W.  M.  Bnllivant,  Esq., 

Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  writes  ;— "  With  my  employer's  per- 
mission I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  Vicohtbssb  Hebicabt  DE  Thubt 
STEAWBKBE1E3  that  we  are  now  picking  from.  Our  bateh  of  plants  of 
this  variety  was  not  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots  (6-inch)  till  August 
29th.  Owing  to  the  dry  season  we,  like  many  more,  were  unable  to 
obtain  young  plants  earlier,  and  consequently  the  desireil  pots  cnmmed 
full  of  roots  wei«  not  in  our  case  realised.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  which  for  them  was  very  short,  1  considered  the 
prospect  of  a  crop  of  fruit  was  very  poor.  Nevertheless,  they  are  now 
carrying  from  ten  to  sixteen  berries  on  a  plant,  and  my  employer  has 
favoured  me  with  the  remark  that  "  he  thinks  he  has  not  seen  a  finer 
shelf  of  fruit."  [The  Strawberries  are  very  guod  indeed,  both  as  regards 
size,  colour,  and  flavour.  We  have  not  hod  a  better  sample  of  the 
variety  sent  in  ns  this  season.] 

A  Pbofitablb  Nectabinb  Tbbe.— Early   Nectarines  if  of 

good  size  and  well  coloured  realise  high  prices  in  Corent  Garden  Market 
Mr.  T.  Kii^,  gardener  at  Devizes  Castle,  bas  just  cleared  a  tree  of  Lord 
Napier  which  (lerfected  eleven  dozen  fruit.  The  whole  of  these  were 
sent  to  Covent  Garden,  the  earliest  fetching  Sfis.  per  doten,  the  next  SOs., 
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and  none  kss  than  24s.  per  dozen.  At  theae  rates  they  pay  very  well 
indeed,  as  very  hard  forcing,  or  the  expenditure  of  much  fire  heat,  is  not 
ahsolutely  necessary.  The  Peach  houses  at  Devizes  Castle  are  in  a  very 
sunny  position,  and  the  trees  are  in  a  most  healthy  state,  being  more 
thinly  trained,  and  better  ripened  in  consequence,  than  is  usually  the 
case. — I. 

—  NuBSERY  AND  S£BD  Tbade. — Wc  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an 
Amalgamation  is  to  be  effected  on  the  1st  July  next  of  the  two  great 
nursery  and  seed  firms,  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons 
and  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  the  two  firms  having  for 
some  thirty-five  years  separately  carried  on  most  extensive  businesses  in 
Chester.  Previously  for  many  yean  the  firms  were  in  one,  and  known 
as  "  Francis  &  James  Diclcson."  We  believe  that  at  the  present  time, 
although  there  are  throughout  the  country  several  businesses  carried  on 
under  the  title  of  "  Dickson,"  those  of  the  name  residing  at  Chester  are 
the  only  ones  left  of  the  original'  Edinburgh  family,  several  firms  using 
the  name  not  having  anyone  actually  bearing  it  connected  with  them. 
The  amalgamation  now  referred  to  will,  we  are  informed,  secure  for  the 
joint  business  the  continued  fallest  personal  management  of  those  who 
have  for  so  many  years  been  so  closely  and  successfully  connected  with 
the  two  separate  businesses.  To  this  statement  we  may  add  that  u  pwards 
of  forty  years  ago,  before  the  division  of  the  nurseries  between  the  two 
families  of  the  first  proprietors,  an  old  local  nurseryman  of  Chester  re- 
marked to  us  that  his  father  told  him  that  "  the  nursery  trade  was 
*  done,*  Wales  and  the  surrounding  district  was  planted,  and  very  little 
more  would  be  wanted.  But,"  added  our  informant  significantly, 
**  Look  what  these  Dicksons  have  done."  It  was  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  trade  enterprise  over  trade  apathy  that  the  steady  old  time 
workers  could  not  anticipate,  and  if  they  could  see  the  nurseries  of 
**  these  Dicksons "  now  what  would  be  their  astonishment  ?  We  wish 
the  firms,  soon  to  be  re-united,  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  that  has 
been  won  by  high-minded  conduct  and  sound  business  enterprise. 

"  M.  C."  writes,  "  In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Squelch, 

on  page  382  re  Eably  Cxtttikg  of  Aspabaous,  I  do  not  consider  it 
exceptionally  early  to  cut  Asparagus  from  the  open  on  the  date 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Squelch.  I  live  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Mr.  Squelch,  and  cut  from  Asparagus  from  the  beds  on  April  15th,  and 
have  been  cutting  regularly  since  that  date.  My  beds  are  not  at  all 
protected." 

"  S."  sends  the  two  following  notes : — "  Fbitillabia  bacb- 

jf  OSA. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  uniquely  coloured  flowers  amongst  hardy 
plants  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  Unlike  the  indigenous  specicf} 
F.  meleagris,  the  flowers  are,  as  the  specific  name  denotes,  produced  in 
racemes,  three  or  more  being  borne  on  a  stalk,  and  as  these  generally 
expand  simultaneously  they  present  a  very  elegant  appearance.  The 
Fritillary  that  it  perhaps  most  resembles  in  point  of  colour  is  that  of 
the  Pyrenaian  species,  but  the  scent leis  blooms  are  more  bell-shaped, 
and  the  bright  tinted  green  markings  in  combination  with  the  varying 
shades  of  chocolate  impart  a  very  singular  appearance  to  what  is 
certainly  one  of  our  most  uncommon-looking  fiowers." 

"  Fbitillabia  veleaobis. — Many  of  the  meadows  situated  in 

the  Thames  valley  are  now  embellished  with  blossoms  of  '  Snake*s  Heads,* 
as  these  flowers  are  popularly  designated.  In  some  places  they  are  so 
abundant  as  to  admit  of  being  gathered  in  clothes-baskets  full,  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  Oxford  and  other  places  to 
see  hawkers  with  them.  If  it  were  more  generally  known  how  easily 
these  quaintly  formed  and  prettily  marked  flowers  are  cultivated  in  pots 
more  people  would  soon  be  familiar  with  them." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society,  held 

at  the  "  Saw  Inn,"  Councillor  Milnes,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  Mr:  Arthur  Goldthorpe  officiated  as  Vice-Cbairman.  There  was  a 
moderate  attendance,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Leeds 
PaxtoH  Society,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Daphne,"  for  which 
he  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Kelso  Mail  recently  announced  the  death  of  Mb.  William 


Thoic  of  Newton- Don,  a  horticulturist  who  was  well  known  'in  the 
north.  "  Mr.  Thom  was  a  native  of  Linlithgowshire,  having  been  bom 
in  the  village  of  Carriden  on  the  25th  of  June,  1808.  He  was  early 
.apprenticed  as  a  gardener  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  place,  and  sub- 
sequently gained  great  experience  in  his  profession  in  the  counties  of 
.Linlithgow,  Renfrew,  Perth,  and  Mid-Lothian.    It  was  while  in  the 


latter  county,  at  Riocarton,  that  the  famous  Fuchsia  Biccartoai  was 
brought  out  under  his  care.    He  afterwards  removed  to  Bast  I^tihian, 

where,  at  St.  Germains,  he  was  head  gardener  to  the  late  amiable  Mr. 
William  Anderson.  It  was  while  here  that  Mr.  Thorn  became  a  Botable 
exhibitor  at  all  tlie  great  horticultural  shows  in  Edinburgh  and  a  terror 
to  competitors.  The  single  Dahlia,  now  so  fashionable,  then  gave  place 
to  the  double,  and  in  its  culture  Mr.  Thom  found  a  congenial  pursuit ; 
and  his  success  in  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  more  than 
once  carried  off  first  honours  at  Edinburgh  against  all  comers.  At 
Martinmas,  1847,  Mr.  Thom  went  to  Newton-Don,  and  for  many  years 
he  continued  to  take  a  deep  practical  interest  in  the  afEairs  of  the  local 
horticultural  society.  At  Newton-Don  his  iutelligenoe  and  energies 
were  afforded  wider  scope  than  the  garden  merely.  Asland  steward  he 
showed  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  forestry ;  and  his 
numerous  friends  among  the  farmers  of  the  district  have  long  been  aware 
of  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity  in  the  management  of  land  and  farm 
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crops, 

Gabdeniko  Appointmbkt.— We    are    informed    that    Mr. 

Wythes,  gardener  to  Lady  Hatherton,  Teddesley  Park,  Staffordshire,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  WoodbriJge  as  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  Hous^,  Brentford. 

A  Spbino  Display.— a  bonier  20  feet  lonor  and  2  feet  wide  of 

Triteleia  uniflora  is  now  in  perfection  at  Elford  Hall,  Tamworth.  The 
border  is  one  dense  mass  of  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  any- 
one once  seeing  them  in  this  way  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  them 
in  pots  or  in  small  patches  in  the  open  border.  The  bolbs  remain  undis- 
turbed year  after  year.  Magnolia  conspicua  trained  against  the  man- 
sion is  covered  with  hundreds  of  flower  buds,  and  in  a  few  days  w^ill  be 
one  mass  of  rosy  pink  cups.  The  flower  garden  is  gay  with  Blood-red 
and  Belvoir  Yellow  Wallflowers,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Alpine  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses,  and  altogether  has  a  very  satisfactory  appearance 
under  Mr.  J.  Udale*s  charge. — B. 

The  Local  Goyebnicent  Bill.— Mr.  A.  H.  Smce,  who  is  a 

member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  also  Chairman  of  the  Beddington,  Car- 
shalton,  and  Wallington  Conservative  Association,  has,  after  a  close 
examination  of  the  above  Bill,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will,  if 
passed  in  its  present  form,  be  decidedly  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
occupiers  of  cultivated  land,  such  as  market  gardeners,  farmers,  and 
owners  and  tenants  generally  in  rural  districts.  At  a  low  computation 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  working  of  the  county  and  district 
councils  will  cost  the  country  at  least  £5,000,000  per  year  extra.  Aa  at 
present  arranged  the  Government  will  pay  about  £3,000,000  of  that, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £2,000,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates.  The 
present  rateable  value  may  be  taken  as  £160,000,000,  and  thus  the 
£2,000,000  mean  practically  an  increase  of  taxation  of  something  like 
2(1.  in  the  pound,  presuming  that  the  estimate  should  prove  a  fairly 
correct  one.  Mr.  Smee,  however,  thinks  it  may  be  greatly  exceeded,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  or  otherwise,  watch  the  Bill 
in  the  interests  of  cultivators,  and  take  steps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
further  burden  being  imposed  on  them  that  many  are  unable  to  bear. 
Mr.  Smee  has  farther  printed  some  letters  in  pamphlet  form  addressed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Bonsor,  M.P.,  containing  what  appears  to  be 
cogent  arguments  against  the  Bill  on  the  appointment  of  sanitary 
authorities.  He  suggests  that  the  Bill  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
committees  of  provincial  horticultural  and  agricultanU  societies,  with 
the  view  to  its  being  well  understood  and  its  possible  effect  made  known, 
before  it  is  too  late  to  effect  modifications  that  he  thinks  are  needed  on 
the  grounds  indicated.  As  this  Bill  is  essentially  non-political,  and  will 
be  discussed  irrespective  of  party  feeling,  we  think  it  right  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Smee*s  suggestions. 

— —  In  the  course  of  an  interesting  description  of  Chester-le-Street, 
Durham,  the  Nexocantle  Weekly  Chronicle  gives  the  following  note  on 
PBOPITABLB  Vine  cultube.  "  The  problem  of  profitable  Vine  culture 
in  England  has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Withcrspoon  of  Chester-le- 
Strcct  He  has  conclusively  proved  that  by  skilful  management  and 
untiring  industry.  Grapes,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches  can  be  raised  in  this 
country  and  sold  at  a  price  that  gives  a  fair  return  for  capital  atd  labour. 
In  view  of  this  fact  we  have  thought  that  a  sketch  of  his  vineries  and  a 
few  details  of  his  career  may  prove  interesting  io  our  readers.    Joseph 
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Witherspoon  was  born  at  Hopgarth  Gardens,  Ghester-le-Street,  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1831,  consequently  he  is  now  in  his  68th  year.  In 
1845  he  entered  on  a  seven-years  apprentioeship  with  Mr.  Wm.  Stod- 
dart,  cartwright.  He  became  editor  of  the  Chester-le-Street  Tinus  in 
1870,  which  post  he  held  for  eleven  years,  and  it  was  whilst  so  engaged 
that  he  boni^ht  the  plot  of  ground  now  the  site  of  his  vineyard  known 
sm  the  Bed  Rose  Vineries.  In  1834  his  parents  removed  from  the  Hop- 
garth  to  the  Red  Rose  Hall  Gardens,  on  the  Rod  Rose  Hall  estate,  where 
they  resided  for  thirty-seven  years.  Collectively,  the  several  vineries 
are  480  feet  in  length,  average  19  feet  in  width,  and  for  several  years 
have  produced  150  dozen  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  4000  bunches  of 
Grapes.  He  has  won  many  prizes  for  Grapes,  including  £5  for  six 
bunches  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Edinburgh,  but  the 
victories  that  he  remembers  with  most  pleasure  were  winning  the  first 
prize  in  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  only  seventeen  months  after  his 
Vines  were  planted,  there  being  fourteen  competitors,  and  the  £5  prize 
at  the  show  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  held  on  the  Town 
Moor,  Newcastle.  But  Mr.  Wither8]^)oon  relies  greatly  on  his  method  of 
marketing,  by  personal  delivery.  He  makes  sure  that  his  patrons  secure 
his  Grapes  with  bloom  as  fresh  as  when  hanging  on  the  «Vine.  Save  to 
visitors  he  takes  no  private  orders,  all  his  fruit  being  forwarded  to 
agents  in  Newcastle.  Mr.  Witherspoon  says  that  his  succes?  is  due  to 
unremitting  study  and  close  attention,  coupled  with  the  use  of  a  hot- 
water  boiler  which  he  has  invented,  and  which  is  known  as  the  ^  Red 
Rose  Boiler.' " 

Notts  Horticultubal  and  Botanical  Socibtt.— At  thelast 

monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  there  was  a  large 
attendance.   Cut  flowers  and  flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  exhibitetl, 
money  prizes  being  offered  for  the  first  time  for  the  most  meritorious 
collectiona    Mr.  Alfred  Page  (Hon.  Treasurer)  exhibited  an  excellent 
collection   of    hothouse    ornamental   foliage    and   flowering    plants, 
including  Gladiolus,  Caladiums,  Cypripediums,  Pelargoniumfl,  Orchids, 
Masdevallias,  Caladiums,  and  a  fine  sample  of  the  Dendrobium  nobile. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Farmer  (gardener,  Mr.  Attenborough)  showed  some  mfig- 
nificent  pots  of  Mignonette,  various  cut  flowers,  •  and  Roses.    Mr.  S. 
Thacker  had  a  pretty  display  of  delicate  Orchid  blooms,  which  were 
much  admired.      Messrs.   Pearson,  Chilwell,    contributed   a  splendid 
collection  of  Narcissi  and  Daffodils,  there  being  eighteen  varieties,  also 
thirteen  varieties  of  forced  Tulips  and  four  trusses  of  a  new  variety  of 
Pelargonium.  Among  the  other  exhibitors- were  Mr.  Hallam,  a  collection 
of  cut  Roses ;  Mr.  Massey  (gardener,  Mr.  Bateman),  a  collection  of 
Alpine  Auriculas  ;  Mr.  Halford  (ijardener  to  Mr.  Taylor),  a  fine  spray  of 
Cytisus  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  ( Wollaton  Hall  Gardens),  a  choice  collection 
of  cut  flowers,  including  a  remarkably  fine  forced  spray  of  ordinary 
white  Lily,  forced  Lilac,  and  Wistaria.    He  also  had  a  specimen  of 
forced  Rhubarb  and  Kidney  Beans.    The  Judges  awarded  the  prizes, 
which  amounted  altogether  to  £4,  to  the  following  exhibitors  :— Mr. 
Page  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis),  £1  Is.;  Messrs.  Pearson  (for  Tulips), 
Mr.  S.  Thacker,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  148.  each  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Farmer,  8s.; 
Mr.  Hallam,  7s.;  Mr.  Massey,  5s.;  and  Mr.  Halford,  Is.    Illuminated 
certificates  of  merit,  framed  in  oak,  were  presented  to  Mr.  N.  H. 
Pownall  (Lcnton  Hall  Gardens),  and  to  Mr.  H.  Walker  (Hardwicke 
House  Gardens),  for  essays  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Duty  of  a  Gardener 
to  his  Employer,"  read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society.    A  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Taylor  for  specimens  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  exhibited  at  the  March  meeting.    An  interesting  discussion  on 
the  respective  merits  and  cultivation  of  the  various  plants  and  flowers 
took  place,  3ir.  Thacker  being  voted  to  the  chair.    Mr.  Pearson  gave 
some  valuable  hints  with  respect  to  the  arrangement   of   flora  for 
exhibition  on  scientific  against  artistic  principles.    In  the  early  portion 
of  the  evening  Mr.  A.  Morley,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  C>ril  Flower, 
M.P.,  visited  the  exhibition,  and  was  shown  round  the  room  by  Mr.  E. 
Steward  (Secretary).    Tlie  Judges  were  Messrs.  Gadd,  C.  E.  Peaison, 
and  Pownall. 

English  Tobacco  Cultiyation.— The  Judges  appointed  to 


James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  W.C.  (to  whom  the  Judges  recom- 
mended that  th«  prize  should  be  awarded)  ;  (2)  Mr.  W.  L.  Wigan,  Lark- 
field  House,  Maidstone  ;  (3)  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Norwich ; 
(4)  Mr.  John  Graves,  Church  Villa,  Skirbeck,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Amongst  the  samples  not  intended  for  competition  was  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Irish  growth,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Cairns,  12,  Windsor  Avenue,  Fairview, 
Dublin,  which  was  much  admired.  Some  specimens  forwarded  by  Sir 
Spencer  Maryon  Wilson,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  were  also  highly  commended. 
None  of  the  samples  of  Tobacco  submitted  were  really  in  a  merchantable 
condition,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  English  growers  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  especially  as  regards  curing.  A  full  and  detailed  report 
will  be  issued  by  the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  due  course, 
relative  to  the  whole  of  the  specimens  submitted  for  competition,  and  it 
has  been  arranged  that  the  qualities  of  the  Tobacco  shall  be  tested  both 
chemically  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


determine  the  award  for  the  prize  of  £50  offered  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  best  specimens  of  British-grown  Tobacco  met 
last  Friday  in  the  Fenchurch  Street  Warehouse  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company.  There  were  eleven  entries  submitted,  but  only 
four  of  these  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  competition  so  far  as  weight 
was  concerned,  the  minimum  quantity  being  fixed  at  400  lbs.  In  the 
result  these  were  placed  in  the  following  order  of  merit  :~(1)  Messrs. 


GAKDENER8'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  progress  that  continues  to  be  made  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
charity  is  very  gratifying,  and  nothing  but  goo<l  can  be  the  outcome  of 
the  exertions  of  friends  on  its  behalf.  A  step  in  advance  is  now  being 
taken  on  new  linos.  As  the  result  of  a  special  Committee  meeting  held 
on  Friday  night  last,  the  following  letter  of  invitation,  which  explains 
the  object  in  view,  was  promptly  issued  to  the  growers  of  plants  for 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

**  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  His  Grace  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  has  very  generously  given  his  consent  to  an  evening  pro- 
menade being  held  in  the  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  in  aid  or  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

"The  proposition  is  for  the  stand-holders  to  stage  their  market 
produce  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  (the  hour  and  day  to  be  subse- 
quently fixed),  and  to  admit  by  special  invitation  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  their  families,  together  with  the  6lit€  of 
London  society,  to  view  their  products. 

"  To  carry  this  scheme  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  the  stand- holders,  and  for  that  purpose  a  meeting 
will  be  held  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  14th  inst., 
at  the  "  Hummums  Hotel,"  Covent  Garden,  when  your  attendance  is 
cordially  invited.-— Yours  faithfully,  A.  F.  Bakbon,  Hon.  Secretary.'' 

"though  the  notice  was  so  short,  there  was  an  excellent  attendance  at 
the  meeting ;  and  J.  R.  Bourne,  Esq.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  London 
steward,  was  unanimously  electeid  as  Chairman  on  the  occasion.  After 
Mr.  G.  Deal  had  lucidly  explained  the  history,  object,  and  working  of 
the  Fund,  the  Chairman  expressed  his  great  sympathy  with  the  charity, 
and  said  that  every  facility  would  be  acoorfed  for  carrying  out  the 
object  in  view,  and  ventured  to  assert  that  if  the  skilled  cultivators 
gave  their  willing  co-operation,  that  such  a  fioral  f  6te  would  be  provided 
as  had  not  been  seen  by  the  public  of  London,  and  which,  in  its  way, 
could  not  be  equalled  in  Europe.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
proposed,  and  carried  with  spontaniety  ; — 

••That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  horticul- 
turists; and  those  present  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  render  every 
assistance  in  theii*  power  to  successfully  carry  out  an  evening  Floral 
Promenade  F6te,  suggested  to  be  held  in  the  Wholesale  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  kindly  offered  for  the  occasion  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford." 

A  Committee  of  market  growers  was  next  formed  to  act  with  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Orphan  Fond  to  carry  out  the  project,  the  former 
(with  power  to  add  to  the  number)  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hayes,  Walker, 
Sweet,  Munro.  Poapart,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Mr.  J. 
Asbee,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Market ;  the  latter  comprising  Messrs. 
Deal,  Dean,  Barro9,  Wynne,  Herbst,  Richards,  and  Wright. 

Mr.  Assbee  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  a  stirring  speech 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Market  who  would 
not  do  his  best  in  furnishing  his  stand  for  the  occasion.  The  Flower 
Market  can  only  be  seen  at  its  best  by  the  public  at  daybreak,  and  few 
persons  have  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  vast  majority 
of  persons  judge  Covent  Garden  by  its  Central  Avenue  ;  they  have  never 
seen  the  great  "  Flower  Market "  furnished,  and  for  the  first  time  it  will 
be  opened  in  the  evening  of  a  day  to  be  fixed  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  in 
which  he  knew  all  the  *•"  growers  "  had  great  sympathy.  They  would 
display  their  enterprise  and  skill,  and  theif  fame  would  be  spread  by 
visitors  to  the  coming  feast  of  fiowers. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Assbee  brought  the 
proceedings,  which  were  of  an  enthusiastic  character,  to  a  close. 


A  STRAWBERRY  PUZZLE. 

FORCED  STRAWBERRIES  BARREN. 
Mat  I  inquire  if  some  of  your  readers  can  give  an  explanation  of 
the  large  p»r-centage  of  barren  Strawberries  here  for  the  last  seven 
years — viz.,  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  pots  proving  barren  ?  The  number 

gftted  is  1200  each  year.  The  varieties  are  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  Vicomtesse 
ericart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seedling,  President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Outside  they  fruit  well,  but  in  pots  they  fail  largely.  They  have  •been 
tried  under  every  condition  of  soil  and  pot  we  could  think  of— viz.,  in 
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6^,  6^,  T  snd  S-inch  pota  ;  in  double  pots — liz.,  7-inch  plunged  In 
additional  material ;  in  8-inch  pots  ;  in  the  top  spit  of  a  fine  elk;  pwture  ; 
in  ordinarj  soil ;  in  a  fine  ctay  pasture,  top  spit  decajed,  and  one-thifd 
cow  mannre  added  ;  with  »Qd  without  liquid  manure  made  oE  horse 
dung,  and  a  smalt  quantity  of  «oot  weak  twice  per  week,  with  plain 
weak  guano  water.  Two  hundred  two-year-old  plants  were  tried  with 
a  like  result.  Tliey  hive  piod  heat,  60°  to  70°,  and  abundant  moisture, 
three  to  foar  times  a  day,  are  near  the  glass,  quite  close  to  it,  la  a 
special  Strawberry  bouse. 

The  TUnners  are  not  taken  from  barreD  plants,  but  from  Irulting 
plants,  sometimes  raised  in  5- inch  and  sometimes  G-inch  pots  ;  they  have 
plenty  of  son  and  air  (:i-feet  alleys),  and  are  repotted.  Ruiinors  are 
taken  sometimes  from  two-year-old  plantations,  and  at  otber  times  from 
foar-yev-old  plantations.     We  cannot  discover  the  cause  of  tbu  failure. 


well  as  to  many  others  that  possess  sufficient  merit  to  insut«  them  a 
permanent  place  in  gardens.  When  trained  to  the  root  of  »  greenhoose 
or  conservatory,  and  bearing  its  long  pendutoos  dense  lacamea  of  bril- 
liant blue  fIjwerB,  the  beauty  of  this  charming  Legaminous  plant  can 
be  fully  appreciated,  especially  if  it  be  associated  with  climbers  bearing 
lighter  or  distinctly  coloured  flowers,  as  the  contrast  shows  it  to  better 
advantage.  If  planted  in  a  border  tlie  soli  must  be  specially  prepared, 
a  compostof  peat,  light  turfy  loam,  and  sand  being  suitable,  providing 
good  drainage,  whether  it  be  grown  In  a  pot  or  border,  as,  like  many  of 
its  relatives,  it  cannot  endure  stagnant  mnisturc  alwut  the  roots.  Some 
care,  too.  is  needed  to  keep  the  plant  free  from  insects,  particnlarl^ 


HARDENBEROIA   COMPTONIAKA. 


Can  any  of  yonr  readers  suggest  a  probable  cause  and  remedy  ?  Reven 
next  yeats  ago  we  bad  magnificent  crops,  but  the  same  man  failed  tbe 
two  succeeding  years,  and  all  trials  by  others  since  are  failures, — T.  J. 

[We  sbail  be  glad  if  onr  Strawberry-forcing  readers  will  state  their 
views  on  this  case  in  compllanee  with  the  desire  of  our  correspondent.] 

HABDENBEEOIA  COMPTONIANA. 
Fob  many  years  this  plant  was  generally  known  as  Kenncdya 
Comptoniana ;  in  some  gardeni  or  narseriea  it  still  bears  the  same 
designation ;  occasionally,  too,  it  may  be  seen  under  the  generic  title 
Glycine,  bat  that  given  above  Is  tbe  one  now  aitopled  by  most  botanists, 
and  is  gradually  supplanting  the  others.  It  matters  little,  however,  in 
a  horticultural  point  of  view  what  name  a  plant  bears.  "  A  Rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet "  la  a  truism  which  applies  to  this  as 


monly  bug,  which  has  a  great  liking  for  it.  Little  pruning  is  reqniaile, 
eicc[rt  to  remove  the  old  bare  or  weakly  shoots. 

The  flowers,  thougb  small,  are  borne  in  each  dense  racemes  tbat  their 
size  iiidiviilnally  Is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  petals,  keel,  and  standard 
are  bright  rich  blue,  the  laat-menlioneJ  portion  of  the  flower  baring  a 
ring  of  white  at  the  base,  which  renders  by  contrast  the  blue  colonreven 
more  intense.  Tbe  racemes  vary  from  4  to  6  or  8  inches  long,  but  the/ 
do  not  often  reach  the  largest  size,  except  in  old  established  pUnts,  and 
youngspecimena  are  sometimes  rather  shy  in  flowering. 

Uardeubergia  Comptoniana  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  early  in  the  present  century.  The  woodcut 
(fig.  62)  represents  a  spray  from  an  established  plant,  and.well  sbowa 
ths  chief  characters  both  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
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CANTUA   DEPENDBNS.  flowers  ate  then  seen  to  greatest  adynntage.     In  this  way  Mr.Eoasgrows 

SEVBKil,  Cantuas  are  grown  in  gardens,  tbe  best  knovrn  being  C.      C.  depcodcaa  at  PenJolI  Conrt,  and  the  fine  flowers  he  recently  ebowed 

bnxifoUa,  and  a  new  rslntive  of  this  is  C.  deTCndena,  ebown  In  fig.  33.   |  at  the  Royal  Hortlcullnral  Soeiety'a  mooting,  as  represented   in  onr 


Fig.  53.— CAKTCA   DEPEKDEK«, 

They  are  all  eTergreen  planta  from  Pern,  and  allied  to  the  Phloxes  and  I  engraTinf,  amply  Indicate  J  tbe  bucccm  of  the  system  adopted.  The 
Polemoninmsof  our  borders,  thongh  differing  fromthem  widely  in  habit,  flowers  have  an  omnge  red  coloared  tnbe,  with  bright  cosy  crimson 
Tbe  Cantaaa  require  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  seem  moat  at  home  spreading  tobes,  and  they  are  prodaced  freely  from  the  axils  of  the 
wben  planted  out  and  trained  to  pillars  or  walls,  u  tbelr  long  drooping  |  lesres,  being  somewhat  clnstered  at  tbe  ends  of  the  sboots.    A  cotnpoet 
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of  light  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  peat,  or  l«af  ioil,  suits  the  Cantaas  admir- 
ablj,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out. 


THREE  GOOD  POTATOES, 


It  may  be  late  to  write  about  Potatoes  after  the  planting  is  practically 
completed,  still  there  is  time  for  planting  for  raising  a  stock  of  tubers  in 
the  autumn,  not  for  us(>,  but  further  planting  ;  therefore  a  brief  record 
of  azperiencc  with  three  of  the  newer  sorts  may  just  be  in  time  to  be 
useful. 

On  light  soils  M.P.  is  one  of  the  best  second  early  varieties  that  can  be 
grown.  Planted  with  the  main  crop  of  Myatt's  it  is  ready  to  dig  and  be 
eaten  when  they  are  ready.  When  large  enough,  even  before  the  skins 
are  set,  it  is  highly  presentable  when  cooked,  being  very  white,  mealy, 
and  in  quality  all  that  can  be  desired.  Last  season  it  cropped  heavily 
with  us,  and  although  the  haulms  were  dead  before  rain  came  there 
were  ^ery  few  small  tubers.  This  should  prove  valuable  for  market 
purposes^^  Although  ripe  and  ready  for  use  early  in  thenseason  it  is 
perfectly  good  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Welforf  Park,  a  very  strong-growing  late  kidney  variety,  cropped 
heavily  with  us.  The  tubers  are  excellent  ia- quality,  and  the  ground  was 
full  of  them,  the  rowtf  2  feet  3  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  a  foot  asunder. 

Chiswick  Favourite,  if  I  judge  rightly,  has  a  future  before  it,  and 
will,  I  venture  to  predict,  supplant  for  field  culture  the  well-known  and 
largely  cultivated  Scotch  Champion.  It  Is  too  robust  in  growth  for 
small  gardens.  The  crops  were  heavy,  tubers  large,  round,  anA  the  eyes 
shallow.  The  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  although  the  tubers 
have  grown  large  I  have  only  cut  one  that  showed  the  least  signs  of 
being  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  nearly  all  are  well-shaped. 

The  last  season  pointed  out  valuable  lessons,  and  the  observant  may 
and  should  profit  largely  in  the  future.  Those  who  worked  the  land 
thoroughly  and  applied  manure  liberally  had  the  best  of  it  last  year,  for 
high-class  culture  showed  itself  unmistakeably  in  both  the  field  and 
garden.  We  had  nearly  double  the  weight  of  Potatoes  from  land  that 
had  been  trenched  over  that  which  had  been  dug  only  one  spit  deep, 
though  the  last  had  the  benefit  of  position.  Both  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  with  seed  of  the  same  variety.  The  contrast  was  so  striking 
that  we  trenched  deeply  for  the  next  autumn  crop.  For  cropping  with 
Potatoes  ihore  of  the  bottom  soil  may  with  advantage  be  brought  to  the 
surface  than  would  be  wise  for  many  crops.  A  crop  of  Potatoes  with 
Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  planted  between  the 
rows  gives  the  soil  tamed  to  ths  surface  every  chance  of  being  safficiently 
enriched  and  in  good:  coi^itlon  for  any  crop  in  the  following  year. — 
Wm.  Babdnet. 

ABTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

I  OANifOT  refrain  from  congratulating  Mr.  Coomber  on  the  evident 
earnestness  with  which  he  has  set  about  clearing  away  some  of  the  dust 
that  for  a  time  obscured  the  main  points  of  this  controversy,  and  as  he 
has  fully  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  importanceof  tracing  every  effect 
to  its  cause,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  that  princr^  into  action  by  trying 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  so  much  '-  dust  arising."  After  duly  considering 
the  facts  of  the  case  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance  the 
cause  is  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  his  statcfments  in  the  first  place, 
and  also,  by  the  placing  of  too  high  a  value  upon  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  Cjhemistiy,  his  observations  conveying  the  idea  that  a  smattering 
of  chemisl^yis  moreto  be  depended  upon  than  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
ence. I  f uiiy  believe  in  the  principle  that  competition  and  legitimate 
criticism  are  often  the  incentives  to  progress,  and  I  trust  that  this  con- 
troversy has  caused  us  to  reflect  mow  thoroughly  on  the  means  we  take 
to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  and  ascertain  by  the  help  of  hard  faets  how 
far  theories  can  be  reduced  to  a  practical  system  having  advantages  over 
practice  already  proved  to  be  good.  Now,  my  opponent  and  myself  are 
travelling  in  the  same  direction,  as  I  fully  recognise  the  importance  of 
chemical  knowledge  in  our  treatment  of  plants  and  crops,  but  we  differ 
considerably  in  our  manner  of  putting  that  knowledge  into  practice.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  abandon  the  well-tried  method  of  giving  plants 
at  certain  times  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  manure  supplied  to  them, 
provided  I  have  absolute  proof  that  I  can  obtain  better  results  by  other 
means,  and  I  hold  it  is  altogether  illogical  to  do  so  until  then.  My  views 
are  perfectly  in  accord  with  his  when  he  says  I  oppose  being  contented 
with  such  clumsy  and  blind  methods  of  supplying  plant  food.  But  I 
think  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  aim  at  such  nicely  proportioned 
chemical  oombiaationB  as  ray  opponent  advocates,  as  scientific  research 
has  proved  that  in  soeae  cases  only  10  lbs.  and  in  others  50  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  put  'intathe  soil  is  taken  up  by  a  given  crop,  and  it  is  quite 
unknown  why  this  is  so.  It  also  shows  t^t  it  is  not  necessaty  to 
measure  out  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  for  reasons  I  shall  presently 
explain. 

Your  correspondent  asks,  Does  the  constitution  of  a  plant  improve 
because  its  bulk  increases  ?  My  answer  is.  Yes,  provided  that  plant  has 
within  its  reach  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  principal  solidifying  agents, 
such  as  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c.,  to  supply  the  drain  that  is  made 
upon  its  resources  when  building  up  that  growth,  and  also  that  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  ripening  it.  This  is,  I  consider,  the  rock  on 
which  the  arguments  of  my  opponent  split.  He  does  not  take  into  con- 
sidetstion  the  various  stages  of  growth .  that  plants  pass  through,  and 
the  condition  they  are  in  at  the  tin^e  manures  are  applied,  and  this  is 
quite  as  important  as  placing  the  right  kind  of  food  within  their  reach. 
There  is  a  right  and  wrong  time  for  appiyiiig  certain  portions  of  plant 


food.  On  these  lines  gardeners  have  been  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  giving  weak  liquid  manure  at  first,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing its  strength  ss  the  strain  on  the  energies  of  vegetation  becomes  the 
greatest,  and  then  gradually  withholding  it,  or  rather  certain  parts  of  it, 
as  that  strain  is  lessened.  The  aim  of  gardeners  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  bulk  (consistent  ^ith  good  quality)  in  a  given  space, 
and  to  do  that  we  must  have  vigour,  and  that  vigour  should  be  linaited 
in  extent  to  the  amount  that  can  be  properly  ripened  and  solidified. 
This  is  not  regulated  by  the  influence  of  phosphatic  substances  alone, 
but  also  by  the  influence  of  light,  air,  and  water,  so  that  in  addition  to 
the  food  plants  receive  from  the  soil  they  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  light  and  heat.  In  wet  cold  seasons  gaixlen  and  farm  crops  should 
not  receive  so  much  highly* stimulating  food  as  in  bright  ones,  and  if 
food  is  given  upon  the  lines  I  am  about  to  state  this  difference  can  be- 
more  easily  adjusted  than  by  what  I  will  call  the  "  properly  proportioned 
combination  theory."  The  i*esults  of  the  latest  scientific  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  true  system  of  manuring  plants  is  this ,  that  we 
should  give  to  the  soil  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  all  other  solidify- 
ing elements,  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  two  named,  and  in 
doing  this  no  waste  will  result,  because  the  soil  has  the  power  of  retain- 
ing within  itself  for  the  use  of  future  crops  that  portion  of  these  ele- 
ments not  required  for  the  use  of  the  present  one,  and  Nature  has  so- 
ordered  it  that  the  amount  of  growth  made  by  vegetation  is  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  nitrogen  at  its  command  ;  but  soluble  nitrogen  should 
be  measured  out  to  the  plants,  and  not  be  given  in  excess,  bscause  the 
entire  supply  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  plants  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  need. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facta  enables  us  to  supply  plants  with  the  right 
food  at  the  right  time,  and  also  shows  us  that  such  stimulants  as  nitrate 
and  guano  and  ammoniacal  manures  in  general  can  be  applied  at  the 
wrong  time,  as  they  are  quick  in  their  action  on  vegetation,  and  if  more 
is  given  than  the  plants  can  aSsimilatc  in  a  given  time  it  is  simply 
waste,  as  water  soon  washes  it  from  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  in  case9 
where  the  soil  is  not  kept  moist  it  may  kill  many  of  the  tender  roo*s.  A 
want  of  nitrogen  can  li  determined  by  the  eye,  as  plants  that  have  not 
a  sufficient  supply  within  their  reach  become  pale  and  sickly  in  colour 
and  stunted  or  feeble  in  growth ;  but  such  is  an  extreme  case,  and  a 
supply  of  that  element  should  be  given  whenever  the  result  of  daily 
observation  shows  that  the  trncouragement  of  more  vigour  is  desirable  ; 
but  how  much  more  vigour  is  desirable,  and  what  quantity  of  these 
stimulating  substances  is  required,  can  only  be  determined  by  actual 
experience.  Our  aim  must  be  to  produce  such  vigour  in  each  pax- 
ticular  plant'as  we  hare  seen  attended  with  the  best  results,  because  the 
amount  of  vigour  irom  which  the  highest  results  are  obtained  are  fixed 
by  climate  and  weather,  and  therefore  the  varying  conditions  of  these 
.  elements  in  each  particular  season  must  be  taken  into  acoount.  Here^ 
then,  is  a  simple  and  practical  way  of  putting  the  science  of  chemistry 
into  practical  use  in  such  a  manner  that  the  powers  of  keen  observation 
with  so  much  utility  to  gardeners  can  be  brought  into  full  play. 

My  views  are  fully  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Coomber  concern- 
ing the  onward  maroh  of  gardening,  and  I  also  fully  recognise  the 
importance  of  not  being  contented  with  blind  and  clumsy  methods  of 
caiTjing  out  our  aims.  But  we  must  not  go  the  other  extreme  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  because  theory  tells  us  a  certain  thing  should  be  so^ 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  the  true  test  lies  in  proving  by  the  help  of  bard 
facts  which  of  the  two  confers  the  greatest  advantf^ges.  These  experi- 
ments must  to  a  great  extent  be  carried  out  by  special  investigators,  as 
it  is  too  wi^e  a  field  of  labour  for  gardeners  (their  time  is  too  much 
taken  up  in  attending  to  and  ari-angiog  the  practical  detatils  of  garden- 
ing), till  the  result  of  the  experiments  already  pointed  out  can  give 
them  simple  and  sound  principles  to  work  upon. 

In  support  of  his  ideas  my  opponent  puts  forward  the  statement  of  an 
American  cultivator  of  the  Camellia,  when  he  says  that  he  has  been 
using  for  some  time  a  certain  artificial  manure  for  plants  that  have  been 
in  the  same  pots  for  ten  years,  and  they  are,  he  adds,  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  recently  potted  plants,  and  so  )oug  as  they  remain  in  that 
highly  satisfactory  condition  no  one  would -think  of  advising  him  to 
change,  as  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  which  are  often  the  result 
of  8i)ecial  circumstances  of  which  we  have  not  the  full  particulars.  As 
a  set-off  against  this  1  will  give  an  instance  in  support  of  what  he  calls 
my  ^'  pet  theory."  I  recently  saw  an  acoount  of  the  splendid  Encharis 
house  at  Gunton,  where  Mr.  Allen  grows  these  plants  so  well,  and  in 
the  remarks  on  their  cultivation  it  states  they  had  been  fed  with  liquid 
manure  made  from  cow  or  sheep's  dung,  and  g^no  for  a  *'  change.*^ 
Mr.  Coomber  not  having  attempted  to  put  forwai^  a  cogent  reason  why 
plants  so  frequently  become  candidates  for  the  rubbish  heap  whenr 
they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  market  grower  into  well  managed 
private  gardens,  I  will  give  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  are 
doubtless  fed  with  strong  stimulants  regularly  when  in  market  growers'' 
hands  in  order  to  produce  plants  of  large  size  in  small  pots,  and  by  the 
time  they  change  hands  they  are  quite  dependent  on  these  regular  sup- 
plies of  food  ;  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  nothing  but  clear  water  is 
given  without  any  gradual  system  of  reducing  such  rich  food  being 
resorted  to.  The  change  is  too  sudden,  and  the  result  what  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  my  original  article  on  this  subject  I  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  gradually  withholding  stimulating  manures  from  plants 
intended  for  decorative  purposes.  Before  concluding  I  must  touch  on 
one  other  point.  Docs  nitrate  of  soda  leave  the  soil  in  an  exhausted 
condition,  as  my  opponent  has  contended  throughout  this  discussion  ? 
This  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  work  by  Professor  Paul  Wagner, 
translated  by  G.  O.  Henderson,  from  which  I  will  give  an  extract, " 
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l8  it  true  that  manitring  with  nitrate  of  soda  caases  an  excessive 
absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  therehj  diminishes  the 
fertility  of  the  soin  Th'>agh  the  opinion  that  nitrate  of  soda  exhausts 
^e  BoU  very  much,  so  that  succeeding  crops  grow  badly^  and  therefore 
that  the  advantage  of  manuring  with  nitrate  is  very  problematical,  is 
now  rardy  advanced,  yet  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  correct  in  this 
place  the  error  which  lies  in  that  opinion,  and  to  make  the  actual  elr- 
cnmstanoes  clear  through  the  results  of  new  investigations.  The  fol- 
lowing must  be  noted  in  the  first  place.  If  by  manuring  with  200  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  the  yield  of  the  field  is  increased  by  about  600  lbs.  of 
Oats  and  1000  lbs.  of  Oat  straw,  then,  in  round  numbers,  22  lbs.  of 
potash  and  7|  of  phosphoric  aoid  are  contained  in  this  extra  crop,  and  of 
course  the  soil  will  be  so  much  the  poorer  through  manuring  with 
nitrate,  unless  these  qualities  are  restored  to  the  field.  It  is  evident 
that  IsA^ger  crops  will  withdraw  correspondingly  larger  quantities  of 
iionrishing  materials  from  the  soil,  and  that  the  question  as  to  which 
fiubstanees  and  what  quantities  of  these  must  be  restored  to  the  soil  in 
order  to  preserve  its  fertility  Rains  in  importance  as  the  yields  increase ; 
but  it  would  be  very  illogical  to  wish  to  raise  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  from  the  fact  that  it  converts  nourishing  materials  lying 
in  the  soil  into  plant  substances,  for  it  is  the  proper  aim  of  agriculture 
to  transform  into  field  produce  the  raw  material  at  our  disposal  in  the 
floil  And  in  manures. 

This,  then,  I  think  clearly  shows  that  nitrate  of  soda  when  judiciously 
naed  is  capable  of  increasing  the  yield  of  crops  and  inducing  a  fertile 
growth  in  plants,  in  accordance  with  the  sound  judgment  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  use,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
already,  explained  ;  and  the  cbnclasions  I  draw  from  these  facts  are,  that 
plants  do  not  really  require  such  a  nicely  proportioned  chemical  com- 
bination a»  my  opponent  has  contended.  Provided  the  principal 
elements  they  require  are  present,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  manures  are 
used  in  the  way  described,  his  own  description  of  the  action  of  nitrate 
on  the  pasture  bears  oat  this  statement,  as  it  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
the  nitrate  of  soda  that  stimulates  the  grass  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full 
productive  powers  of  the  soil ;  and  also  that  the  deficiency  thus  caused 
in  it  was  returned  with  interest  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
tMU'bonate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  dung  and  urine  of  animals  are  composed.  I  find, 
therefore,  from  a  study  of  these  valuable  investigations  that  the  manures 
I  recommended  in  the  first  place  to  be  given  to  plants  for  a  change 
contain  in  conjunction  with  the  soil  all  the  really  important  elements 
needed  for  plant  food,  only  those  elements  were  not  given  in  what  my 
opponent  would  call  a  "properly  proportioned  combination  of  the 
elements  needed,"  but  used  in  a  such  a  way  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  growth  and  purpose  for  which  the  various  subjects  were 
intended  could  be  the  better  regulated  according  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  light,  air,  heat,  and  water.  It  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  space  you  have  allowed  me  for  the 
defence  of  my  views ;  and  also  my  opponent  for  the  spirited  and 
energetic  but  friendly  way  in  which  he  Iums  criticised  them.— H.  Dunkin. 

[We  think  it  due  to  our  correspondents  to  express  our  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  ability  displayed  by  both,  and  of  the  admirable  tone  main- 
tained through  the  interesting  controversy,  which  may  be  continued  if 
desired.]    ^ « 

BLENHEIM  PAJCK. 

AhovoSt  other  improvements  in  progress  at  this  celebrated  ducal 
demesne  we  utKilerstand  that  the  accumulated  deposit  of  many  years  in 
the  extensive  lake  is  being  removed^  and  that  when  the  contemplated 
work  is  completed  it  will  present  as  fair  an  appearance  as  it  did  more 
than  half  a  c^tury  ago.  The  trunks  of  some  of  the  old  Oak  trees  in 
the  park  are  of  huge  dimensions,  some  of  them  more  than  twelve  paces 
round,  veritable  gnarled  giants  that  liave  survived  the  sterns  of  centuries. 
Many  of  them  are  passed  on  the  approach  to  the  gardens. 

Little  has  been  left  standing  of  the  old  gla^s  structures  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  or  it  wouldtbe  more  correct  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  immense 
addition  in  recent  years  to  the  plant  houses.  There  is  one  block  of,  as 
near  as  we  can  remember,  118  feet  in  length  with  glazed  corridors  at 
each  end.  These  in  addition  to  others  have  been  designed  for  cultivating 
Orchids,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  full  measure  of  success  hss  attended 
the  undertaking,  regarded  both  as  to  the  enormous  numbers  of  some  of 
the  kinds  grown  and  their  strikingly  healthy  appearance.  An  establish- 
ment that  can  furnish  1200  spikes  of  cool  Orchids  at  once  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  one  of  an  exceptionally  limited  class,  and  one  that  necessarily 
demands  the  most  skilful  management. 

The  progress  at  Blenheim  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  with  respect 
to  the  glass  department.  The  large  bush  and  standaid  fruit  trees  that 
may  be  remembered  as  growing  in  the  enclosed  garden  have  been  trans- 
planted to  a  situation  immediiitely  outside,  where  they  are  now  in 
eminently  satisfactory  condition.  A  selection  of  the  best  known  varieties 
has  been  planted  within  the  walls,  and  in  numerous  other  respects  there 
is  much  tnat  is  noteworthy.  At  every  turn  there  is  indication  of  the 
bold  spirit  of  enterprise  that  prevails^  together  with  evidence  of  pro- 
mising success.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  judging  from  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  when  Blenheim,  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
-view,,  will  emerge  from  its  final  stages  of  transition  a  more  perfectly 
appointed  garden  than  at  any  other  period  in  its  history.  The  beauttes 
of  Blenheim  it  may  be  said  are  Hot  confined  to  the  12  or  more  aores  of 
garden  proper  which  Mr.  Whillans  has  so  successfully  dealt  with,  but 
there  are  panoramic  views  to  be  obtained  that,  like  the  sight  of  the 
12,000  Odontoglossum  Alexandre,  the  groups  of  Cypripediums,  and  the 


lengths  of  dense  ma»es  of  Stephanotis — ^festoons  of  fragrance— «boTe 
Grardenia  shrubs  that  are  impressed  on  one>  memory,  invests  the'lintiei- 

gation  of  a  summ:ir  visit  to  the  Park  with  feelings  of  real  pleasnre.— 
.  P*  £.  S, 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

May  16th. 

The  summer  shows  of  the  above  Society  are  invariably  most  attrac- 
tive, and  in  fine  weather  large  numbei;^  of  visitors  attend.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  the  Show  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  the  weather 
was  very  .unfavourable,  and  the  attendance  in  consequence  was  not  so 
large  as  usual.  .  The  plants  wOre  admirably  arranged  by  Mr,  Coomber, 
the  general  effect  at  the  entrance  being  varied  yet  harmonious,  the  side 
banks  and  slopes  being  occupied  with  numerous  large  (^ecimeh  Roses, 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Azaleas,  with  fine  central  groups  of 
Orchids,  and  choice  non-competing  plants  and  flowers. 

A  magnificent  bank  of  Orchids  was  formed  by  the  competing  col- 
lections, and  Mr.  J.  Cypher.  Cheltenham,  contributed  two  Specially  fine 
groups,  winning  the  premier  prizes  both  for  twelve  specimens  and  a 
group  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias.  The  dozen  specimens  comprised  fine 
masses  of  Cattleya  citrina,  C.  Skianeri,  0.  intenfiedia  saperba,  IiSsHa 
purpurata,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillariam.  The  Cattleyas  and  Ls&lias 
in  the  other  class  included  fine  varieties  of  L.  purpurata,  two  of  which, 
nobilius  and  Arch  Duchess,  were  certificated.  Mr.  James,  Norwood,  was 
second  in  both  classes  with  large  specimens.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  gaidener 
to  A.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  was  first  in  the  amateurs* 
class  for  twelve  Orchids  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias,  and  in  both  cases  the  plants  were  admirably  grown  examples  of 
choice  species  and  varieties.  *  An  interesting  group  of  Orchida  from 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  occupied  one  of  the  side  banks,  for  which 
a  small  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Considerable  space  was  occupied  by  Roses,  which  afforded  some 
,  softer  shades  of  colour  than  the  Azaleas  that  usually  occupy  a  good 
portion  of  their  space.  In  the  larger  classes,  Messrs.  Paul  ^  Son, 
Cheshunt ;  C.  Turner,  Jackman,  and  Rumsey  were  the  prisewinners. 
Mr.  P.  Perry,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Rowlett,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  well  in  the  amateurs*  dasR^  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  large  non-competing  group  of  Roses  in 
pots  and  cut  blooms,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Azaleas  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  won  first  prizes,  both  with  six  large 
specimens  and  twelve  small  ones,  all  being  profusely  flowered  and 
brilliant  plants.  Mr.  G.  AVheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
St.  John*s  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  was  first  in  the  amateurs*  class  for 
six  Azaleas,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster^  The 
Holme,  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  H.  James  took  the  lead  with  twelve  and  six  specimen  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  including  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Anthuriums,  and  various 
nardwooded  plant^  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Eiq., 
Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  secured  first  honours  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  amateurs*  class  with  well-grown  and  evenly 
trained  specimens  of  moderate  size,  but  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  his 
premier  collection  of  twelve  specimens  was  equally  commended,  a 
vigorous  example  of  Statice  profusa  and  an  evenly  trained,  globular 
plant  of  Dracophyllum  gracUe  being  noteworthy. 

Pelargoniums,  both  show  and  fancy  varieties,  formed  handsome  groups 
on  opposite  banks  near  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ^ning 
the  leading  honours,  followed  with  fancy  varieties  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  who  was  also 
first  in  the  amateurs*  class  for  show  varieties,  followed  by  Mr.  Hill. 

With  hardy  plants  Messrs.  Collins,  Brothers  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road,  won  first  honours,  showing  a  fine  group  of  nearly  100 
effective  specimens.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  was  second  with  a 
much  larger  collection  of  smaller  plants,  ami,  in  oonaequenoe,  not  quite 
so  effective.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third  with  a  large 
group  of  small  plants.  Fine-foliage  plants  and  Ferns  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  H.  James,  R.  Butler,  H.  Offer,  and  G.  Wheeler,  who  were  awarded 
the  principal  prizes,  the  Palms  generally  being  very  healthy  ^camples, 
but  tbe  Crotons  were  very  deficient  in  colour.         • 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  in  addition  to  tlMse  already  noted  were  as 
follows  : — Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  magnificent  group 
of  Azaleas,  Imantophyllums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  choice  Orchids, 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  admirably  arranged 
(large  silver  medal).  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  a  choice  group  of 
Orchids  and  fine- foliage  plants  (large  silver  medal).  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  k  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  an  effective  group  of  greenhouse 
plants  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  had  a 
group  of  fine  Cinerarias  (bronze  medal).  From  Messrs.  Canneil  &Sons, 
Swanley,  came  a  group  of  single  and  double  Tuberous  Begonias, 
representing  some  very  fine  varieties,  also  stands  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
(bronze  medal)  ;  from  Mr.  D.  Phillips  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  (bronze 
medal).  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  showed  two  boxes  of  wonderfully  fine 
Marshal  Niel  Roses  (bronze  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  a  large  group  of  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers  0^^^ 
bronze  medal). 

Floricultural  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  lor  Azalea 
indica  Theodore  Reimers,  double,  purplish  crimson ;  Louise  Yervaene, 
double  white;  Amidn  Cceur,  large  double  red  ;  and  Vervaenianum;  double 
salmon  and  white,  fine.  To  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  for  Mimulue  Caiter's 
Jubilee  Prize,  fine  deep  red,  gold  centre  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shet>per<> 
ton,  for  the  bronze  yellow   Tea  Rose,  Princess  Beatrice;  to  Messrs. 
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Laing  k  Sons  for  Galadiam  Charlemagne,  large,  deep  red ;  Gomte  de 
6erx]Slny,  red,  spotted  white  ;*and  Clivia  sulphurea,  pale  orange  yellow ; 
also  for  Cliyia  Orange  Perfectioli  aad  Gloxinia  Madame  Blea.  To 
Messrs,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  Tuberous  Besonias,  Ladj  Mary  Fltz- 
William,  double  rose ;  Miss  W.  F.  Bennett,  doable  pale  yellow ;  and 
Enchantress,  double  mlmon.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo  for  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
grandiflora,  and  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son  for  Narcissus  poeticus  grandi- 
floms,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  for  Tea  Rose  Sappho,  rosy  salmon 
in  the  bud,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  expanded ;  ana  to  Paul  k.  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  Geum  miniatunf. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  for  Lsslia  pur- 
purata  Arch  Duchess,  with  blush  sepals  and  petals  and  deep  crimson 
lip;  and  L.  purpurata  nobilis,  with  broad  white  petals  and  a  large 
rich  crimson  lip. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLES. 

Bt  this  post  I  have  sent  you  sample  of  five  Apples  plucked  on  or 
about  Ist  FeBruary  last  from  my  garden,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  in 
what  condition  they  reach  you«  They  are  aU  of  the  usual  size  grown 
here  except  Bibston  Pippin  and  Jonathan ;  most  of  the  Kibeton  Pippins 
this  year  were  from  7  to  12  inches  in  circumference.  Home  Rule  is  a 
fine  keeping  Apple,  good  for  dessert  and  culinary  purposes  ;  it  generally 
has  a  nice  rea  cheek.  Jonathan  is  generally  one-third  larger,  and  is 
bright  red  all  over,  a  grand  keeper,  and  good  for  *ny  purpose.  Burton's 
Pippin  and  Royal  Russet  are  gcxxl  market  Apples,  and  no  doubt  are  well 
known  to  you.  American  Apples  are  largely  grown  here  and  do  well. 
If  these  Apples  arrive  in  good  order  I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  send 
you  a  sample  case  of  the  best  varieties  grown  here,  including  many 
colonial-raised  kinds.  At  present  I  devote  only  10  acres  to  fruit 
culture.— J0H9  Pattbbson,  Calros$yt  N.8.  W,,  March  22nd,  1888. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  letter  and  samples,  but 
sorry  to  say  that  only  one  fruit,  Jonathan,  arrived  in  a  really  sound 
state.  Home  Rule  was  fresh  in  appearance,  but  when  cut  proved  dis- 
coloured and  "  fuzzy."  Jonathan,  beautiful  dark  red,  with  a  bloom 
upon  it  like  Red  Astrachan,  fiesh  yellow,  remarkably  juicy,  with  a  very 
nch  flavour  unlike  an  Apple,  and  the  aroma  a  mixture  of  rose  and 
vanilla.  Home  Rule,  a  handsome  Apple,  like  Golden  Noble  and  Stirling 
Castle,  the  first  being  13  inches  in  circumference.] 


THE  LATE  MK.  JOHN  SMITH. 

Many  horticulturists  will  learn  with  much  regret  that  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  second  ex-cnrator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  died  on  Friday 
last  after  a  fortnight's  illness  at  his  residence,  12,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St. 
Margaret's,  Twickenham.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Smith  re- 
signed his  po3t  al  Kew  two  years  ago  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  which 
had  been  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  a  succession  of  severe  domestic 
afflictions,  and  it  is  somewhat  strenge  that  he  has  survived  his  pre- 
decessor so  short  time,  whose  official  career  was  marked  by  similar 
family  troubles.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire,  and  commenced 
his  gardening  career  in  1841  by  being  apprenticed  to  Mr.  C.  Pillans, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Floors  Castle,  Kelso.  During  the 
three  years  spent  in  this  garden,  which  was  then  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Scotland  for  the  skilful  practice  there  displayed,  he  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  his  after  experience.  At  the  end  of  that  period  Mr. 
Smith  proceeded  to  Alnwick  Castle  Gardens,  and  he  remaiDcd  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  twenty  years.  He  worked 
at  Alnwick  Castle  in  a  subordinate  position  until  1855,  but  the  time  so 
spent  was  most  valuable  in  results,  for  by  his  assiduity  and  perseverance 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  his  noble  employer,  who  assisted  him  in  many 
ways.  In  the  year  named  he  went  to  Syon  House  Gaidens  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  tropical  fruit  culture,  retaming  to  Alnwick  in  1856,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  gardener  on  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's estate,  Werrington  Park,  Cornwall.  Three  years  later — namply, 
in  1859 — Mr.  Ivison  resigned  the  management  of  the  Syon  House  Gar- 
dens, and  Mr.  J.  Smith  succeeded  him.  In  1864  the  curatorship  of  Kew 
became  vacant,  and  the  appointment  was  offered  by  Sir  William  Hooker 
to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  whose  qualifications  for  the  post  were  well  known. 
From  then  until  1886  he  creditably  discharged  the  difficult  duties  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  curator,  and  was  much  respected  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  manner. 


PLANTING  HARDY   PERENNIALS. 

Thb  weather  being  now  more  favourable  for  the  planting,  in  con- 
tinuing my  selection  of  good  plants  I  will  first  name — 

Idthosjferfnum  prottratum, — ^An  evergreen,  shrubby  alpine.  This, 
when  smothered  in  spring  with  brilliant  blae  flowers,  is  delightful  in  the 
extreme ;  it  is  of  easy  culture,  succeeding  well  in  deep,  rather  moist 
sandy  loam,  and  given  a  position  sheltered  from  east  and  north-east 
winds  it  always  appears  happy.  I  attach  more  importance  to  position 
for  this  plant  than  to  soil,  for  if  planted  in  exposed  parts  of  ill-con- 
structed rockeries,  as  is  usually  the  case,  one-half  of  the  plant  is 
blackish  brown.  Never  plant  it  on  a  cold  clay,  it  only  lingers  out  an 
existence  for  a  time. 

Zinum  perenne  albuvi.^Thw  very  graceful  plant  does  well  in 
ordinary  loam,  and  the  great  succession  of  its  silvery  white  blossoms 
throughout  the  summer  meet  with  many  admirers. 

Lobelia   cardinalis   and    varieti e^f.—AWhou^h  I  do   not   consider 


myself  justified  in  including  this  among  genuine  hardy  plants,  it  is  so 
attractive  and  easily  taken  care  of  that  I  mention  it  by  the  way.  It-is 
perfectly  hardy  in  certain  soils  and  in  certain  seasons,  but  not  those  that 
Britishers  too  frequently  experience.  I  know  few  plants  that  can  be 
employed  with  such  grand  effect  as  these.  Take  as  an  example  a  few 
Cannas  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed,  around  which  may  be  Chrysan- 
themum frutescens  with  the  vermilion  scarlet  of  the  Lobelia  pushing 
its  spikes  well  above  all ;  or,  again,  Nicotiana  affinis  and  the  JLobeliBr 
blended  make  an  excellent  h&d,  and  so  on  may  we  use  the  bronzyy 
crimson-leav^  form  called  Queen  Victoria,  a  most  handsome  plant 
when  judiciously  employed.  When  frosts  arrive  it  may  be  lifted  with  a 
ball  and  cared  for  after  the  manner  of  Calceolarias,  whtn  the  clumps 
will  be  grand  for  use  again. 

LycJinU  chalcedonUa.—HhQ  vivid  scarlet  heads  of  this  fine  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  have  no  equal  among  hardV  plants.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  grandest  of  old-fttshioned  flowers.  No  plant  is  more  easy  of 
culture  or  more  accommodating  among  hardy  plants,  while  its  glowing 
scarlet  heads  surpass  anything  I  know.  The  type  may  readily  ba 
increased  from  seeds,  and  apart  from  this  may  be  mentioned  the  double 
scarlet  and  double  white ;  the  first  of  these  has  flowers  the  same  telling 
colour  as  the  type,  while  the  latter  has  whitish  flowers,  which  cannot  by 
any  stretch  ^f  imagination  be  regarded  as  pure. 

Lychnis  diuma  ft,  pl.—ln  most  hardy  plant  lists  this  is  given 
(though  erroneously)  as  £.  dioica  fl.  pi.,  a  totally  distinct  plant.  In 
May  the  above  commences  flowering,  and  continues  for  some  time  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  crimson  hue,  and  produced  in  quantity.  It  is  a 
Yeij  handsome  free  flowering  perennial,  adapted  to  almost  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  If  the  spikes  are  taken  off  as  they  fade  it  will  flower  more 
or  less  throughout  the  summer. 

Lychnis  ffaa^eana.^  A  very  attractive  and  variable  plant  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  the  flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  scarlet  to  milk 
white.    It  grows  a  foot  or  15  inches  high  in  good  garden  soil. 

Lychnis  viscaria  splcndens  plena. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
best  perennials  in  cultivation,  both  from  a  decorative  point  and  also 
from  its  free  and  compact  growth  and  flowering.  From  a  close  tuft  of 
narrow  leaves  spring  numerous  stems  thickly  set  with  lively  rosy  red 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  double  Stock,  with  the  spikes  produced  in 
great  quantities  from  even  small  .plants.  Its  usual  height  is  about 
15  inches,  consequently  it  is  most  attractive.  This  one  is  especially 
suited  for  massing,  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  large  or 
small  gardens.  It  increases  readily  by  division,  and  spare  plants,  if 
divided  and  planted  at  once,  would  make  fine  tufts  for  flowering  next 
year.    A  fairly  rich  soil  is  beneficial  to  its  well  being. 

LychnU  veftpertina  fl.  pi,  (Double  White  Campion).— This  is  the 
only  pure  double  white  Lychnis,  and  certainly  a  gem.  It  is  8>  nony- 
mous  with  L.  dioica  alba  pi.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  this  too  highly. 
Those  who  may  require  one  of  the  most  profuse  of  all  perennials  should 
get  this  if  they  do  not  already  possess  it.  When  well  established  it 
forms  a  perfect  bush  3  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  and  is  not  easily 
forgotten  when  seen  in  perfection.  The  blossoms  individually  are  nearly 
2  inches  across,  pure  white,  fragrant,  and  may  be  bad  in  abundance  from 
June  to  the  arrival  of  autumn  frosts.  I  have  prolonged  the  fiowering 
to  Christmas  by  lifting  and  potting  in  the  end  of  September.  Few 
hardy  plants  are  more  deserving  of  liberal  culture  than  this,  and  none 
repays  so  quickly  and  fully.  Its  comparative  rarity  may  be  traced  io 
some  little  difficulty  in  propagating  it,  but  as  I  have  fully  gone  into 
this  in  the  past  pages  of  the  Journal  I  will  not  detail  it  now. 

Lupinus  arborcscens,^^As  fashion  runs  just  now  the  soft  pleasing  yel- 
low of  this  plant  should  find  many  admirers.  As  the  specific  name  im- 
plies, it  is  tree-like  in  habit,  and  this  fact  gives  rise  to  wonder  why  such 
an  one,  call  it  a  tree,  or  fiowering  shrub,  or  what  you  msry,  is  not  more 
extensively  employed  in  shrubbory  planting.  Given  a  few  years,  a 
handsome  bush  12  feet  across  might  easily  be  formed,  and  this  in  fiower 
would,  I  think,  make  a  feature  in  any  garden.  The  association,  too,  of 
its  glaucous  glistening  foliage  with  that  of  more  sombre  hue  would  also 
be  an  advantage,  while  its  racemes  of  yellow  fragrant  fiowers  would  be 
very  pleasing.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  large  rockery,  where 
plenty  of  space  for  free  development  may  be  afforded,  and  while  I  have 
never  seen  it  employed  in  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  might  make  a  very  handsome  plant  for  the  purpose. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  tars, — The  purple  and  white  of  these  Lupina 
are  very  attractive,  make  bold  effective  plants  when  established,  which 
they  do  quickly.  They  grow  34  feet  high,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
back  row.  These  are  herbaceous,  the  same  remark  applying  to  L.  noot- 
katensis,  a  dwarf  species,  18  inches  high,  and  having  dark  blue  spik'ia 
of  flowers. 

Megaseas,—A  distinct  and  attractive  group  of  plants,  with  bold 
leathery  leaves  and  panicles  of  variously  coloured  flowers.  The  hardiest 
are  cra^folia,  with  rose-coloured  flowers ;  cortUfolia  purpurea,  purple 
magenta;  and  ligulata,  having  fine  panicles  of  rose-coloured  fiowers. 
All  are  good  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  the  last  named  is  used  by 
Mr.  Ingram  at  Belvoir  in  the  spring  garden  with  grand  and  telling 
effect.  The  several  other  species  of  this  group,  which  is  usually  in- 
eluded  with  the  Saxifragas,  are  more  or  less  tender,  and  require  either 
a  frame  or  warm  shelteiied  position  to  grow  them  well. 

Monarda  didyma  (Bergamot).— A  most  refreshing  plant  by  reason 
of  its  agreeable  fragrance  when  drawn  through  the  hand  on  passing  it. 
For  forming  lines  or  for  massing  this  is  very  effective.  Its  average 
height  is  2^  feet,  erect,  numerous  whorls  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  being 
produced  in  great  numbers  even  from  a  single  plant.  Will  grow  in  any 
soil  or  situation. — J.  H.  E. 
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SALE  OF  THE  LATE  MB.  DATS  ORCHIDS. 
Some  remarkable  prices  were  realiaed  aj  ^^  ^ale  lut  week  of 
the  late  Mr.  Daj'e  OrchidB,  be)d  in  Stevens'  Booms,  Covent  Garden. 
Ji  plant  catalogued  as  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytsnium,  witk  two 
leads  and  twelve  lea-res,  was  sold  for  152  gaineaa  ;  bnt  as  there  wai 
a  donbt  as  to  its  genaineDeBii,  Mr.  Storens  gave  a  guarantee  that 
should  it  fiower  within  three  years  and  prove  not  to  be  traa,  the 
.monej  will  be  returned,  Good  prices  were  also  realised  for  the 
following: — Cattleya  exoniensis,  11  gaineaB;C.SkinDeri,  10  guineas; 
C.  Reineckiana,  11  guineas  ;  C.  Wagneri, 
£15  4s.  6d,  ;  Cjpripedium  Morganias, 
£35  148. ;  Yanda  Lowi,  10  guineas ; 
Cfpripedium  eipbaDum,  £29  ;  C.  Sallieri, 
£14  ;  C.  Cortis),  14  guineas  ;  C.  oenan- 
tbuu),  11  guineas ;  C.  prtestans,  SO 
gtuneas ;  C.  Charles  Caubam,  £34  13b.  ; 
C.  Cmtisi  and  C.  Harriaianum  auperbuni, 
£20;  G.  Arthnriannm,  20  |nineas;  C. 
leueorhodum,  68  guineas  \  ana  CoelogTne 
cristata  alba,  30  gnineas. 


ODONTOGLOasUM  CAMBEIDGEAKUM. 
One  of  the  uumberless  beautiful  Odon- 
iogloesums  which  are  designated  natural 
hybrids  or  varieties  flowered  some  time 
ago  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  CamberweU,  the 
residence  of  K.  J.  HeaHures,  Esq.,  and 
was,  I  nndentaud,  referred  to  Professor 
Seichenbach  for  determination  and  name. 
It  is  notable  for  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  their  bright  colours,  the  sepals  being 
a  rich  reddiah  brown  tipped  with  yellow, 
the  peUts  of  similar  colour,  with  an  irre- 
gular yellowcentreanddeeper  yellow  tips  ; 
the  lip  beautifully  fringed,  bright  crimson 
in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  marginal  band 
of  creamy  yellow.  The  flowers,  though 
not  "  filled  up,"  as  like  the  varieties  of 
O.  criapnm  with  broad  petals  and  sepals, 
have  a  graceful  and  distinct  appear- 
ance.— L. 


Orchids  were  a  great  feature  iu  this  display,  grandly  Sewered  plants 
being  staged.  In  the  nurserymen's,  class  (or  nine  fpecimens  Mr.  J, 
Cypher  was  well  flrst,  having  a  Que  Cattleya  Mcwiie  with  thirty  btoomev 
C.  Skinneri  oonlata,  C.  Mendeli  with  twenty  grand  blooms,  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Lnlia  purpurata  carrying  sixteen  blooms,  Odontoglossum 
vexlHariain  with  fully  100  blooms,  Cattleya  citrina,  a  grand  plant  cany* 
ing  twenty-four  blooms,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Oncidium  ampliatum, 
DcDdrobinm  nobile  crowded  with  Qowers,  and  Calantbe  venitrtfolia. 
Messrs.  Heatb  k  Son  were  second  with  lan^e  welt  flowered  speoimens. 
In  a  Carres  ponding  class  lor  amateurs  Ur.  Bimcoi  wAs  first,  principally 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  included  la  the  collection,  among  which, 
however,  being  several  made  np  specimens,  as  well  as  some  good  pieces 
of  Odontoglossum  Andersoni  and  Cattleya  Skinneri.  Sir  A.  Ramsey 
was  second  with  a  well  flowered  lot  of  plants,  hU  best  being 
Cattleyas   Mendeli    and  Monite,  Lnlia    purpurata,  and   Saecolablnm 

The  best  eight  Roses  in  pot^  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Mr.  Q.  Clift,  gardener  to  Mr.  Graves;  being  a  good  secoad,  the  last 
named  having  H  capital  specimen  of  Niphetos.  The  herbaeeons  plants 
In  pots  were  very  good  and  attracted  much  attention  ;  Mr.  £.  Smith  was 


CHELTENHAM  8PE1KG  SHOW. 

May  10th. 
This  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  Ex- 
hfbitioo  in  every  respect.  The  weather  on 
tbe  whole  was  favourable,  and  the  numerous 
visitors  had  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  varied  and  escelient  display  brought 
together.  It  was  held  in  the  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  Winter  Garden,   and  very 

much  credit  Is  due  to  the  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bridgwater, 
and  tbe  Committee  ^neraliy,  for  the  way  in  which  everything  was 
managed. 

In  the  principal  classes  for  choice  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  as 
might  be  eipected,  had,ttatt«ra  very  much  his  own  way.  His  twelve 
stove  and  gteenhonse  plants  were  reninrkably  fresh  and  good,  aud  con- 
sisted of  Ericas  Cavcndishl,  affluls,  and  ventricosa  magnifies  ;  Azaleas 
Cedo  NuUi  and  Hrs.  Tamer ;  Anthuriums  Bcbcrtierianom  and  Veitchi ; 
Pimeleas  spectabilis  and  Hendersoni ;  Hedaroma  tollpifera,  Aphelexls 
macrantha  purpurea,  and  Apbeleiis  spectabiliB.     la  the  class  for  six 

Slants,  Mr.  Simcox  (gardener,  G.  Nevile  Wyatt)  was  Grst,  and  Messrs. 
[eatb  4  Son,  tbe  exhibits  being  praiseworthy  In  each  instance.  With 
ten  large  Indian  Aialeas  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  well  first,  Rol  d'Holiand 
being  exceptionally  good,  and  Messrs.  Heath  II  Bon  were  second.  The 
best  six  AJialeas  were  shown  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  among  whose 
generally  excellent  group,  the  most  noteworthy  being  perfectly  flowered 
specimens  of  Bembard  Andreas  and  Stella.  Mr.  eimcoe  was  second. 
There  was  also  a  class  for  small  untrained  plants,  and  with  these  Mr. 
J.  Cypher  was  first  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  second.  Similar  positions 
were  held  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twenty  plants  gronped  for 
effect,  this  giving  a  good  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  few 
choice  Palms  and  other,  fine-foliaged  plants,  as  well  as  a  few  in 
flower.  Mr,  Cypher  was  also  first  for  a  beautiful  basket  of  plants, 
the  second  prize  being  welt  won  by  Mr.  Woneon,  gaidcner  to  Mrs. 
Thompaon, 
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flrst  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  second.  Gloxinias  Were  well  shown  by 
Messrs,  Simcox  and  —  Lewis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lingwood  ;  Calceolarias 
by  Sir  A.  Ramsey,  Mr.  l/cwis,  and  Mr.  i.  Pilgrim  ;  Cinerarias  by  MessTK 
E,  Smith  and  J.  Pilgrim  ;  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  W,  Sparkes,  gardener  t* 
H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  £.  Pilgrim  ;  Fancy  Pclar^niams  by^, 
Hr.  G.  Mayo,  gardener  to  P.  H.  08bome,EBq.,aiidMr.H.  P.  Sparkes;  and 
Pansles  in  pots  by  Hr.  Enos  Smith,  the  exhibitors  receiving  the  awaiils  la 
the  order  named.  Messrs.  Heath  k  Son  were  first  for  twelve  cut  blooms 
of  Boses,  and  Mr.  A.  James,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  G.  Coventry,  ■econ<i 
Mr.  Simoox  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  varieties  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  (cnt  blooms)  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
prize,  With  three  hutefully  arranged  vases  for  the  dinner  table 
Hr.  Mansfield,  gardener  to  Mrs.  GUtilan,  was  first,  and  Mrs.  McNeU 
second. 

Vegetables  are  always  good  and  plentiful  at  the  Cheltenham  shows, 
and  on  this  occasion  were  fully  equal  to  any  shown  In  more  favourable 
seasons.  In  addition  to  two  classes  for  collections,  there  were  also 
others  provided  tor  slujle  dishes  of  Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
Potatoes,  French  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  and  salading.     The  principai 

frlzewinners  were  Messrs.  A  J.  Skinner,  A.  James,  J. 'J.  Smith,  A.  Cook, 
urk,  0,  Clift,  J,  G.  Kitchlng,  and  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

There  were  several  other  exhibitors  in  various  classes  whose  contri- 
butions we  are  unable  to  notice,  but,  the  Show  altogether  was  ver; 
satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  district. 
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■    OTCHEN  QAKDBN. 

Thinhimo  ro0so  Vegetables.— The  recent  weather  ba*  caused 
Carrots,  Turnipa,  Paranipa,  Bad  other  jotmg  TCfiet&blcs  to  grow  rapidly, 
sod  if  ttie^  become  very  crowded  mucb  barm  will  be  done ;  it  is  therefore 
most  important  that  thinning  receive  attention.  Some  are  afraid  t« 
tbin  early,  as  they  think  abould  some  of  the  plant*  fail  those  remaining 
will  take  their  place,  but  they  aie  much  more  apt  to  fail  when  crowded 
to  excess  IbaD  nhen  they  can  derclope  freely  from  the  first,  and  if 
lailaie  Is  to  be  UToided  from  U^nning  to  end,  earl;  thinning  should 
Invariably  be  practised.  In  thinning  always  draw  np  the  weoltest 
plants,  and  if  they  are  left  3  inches  or  bo  apart  the  first  time  they 
can  be  thinned  to  the  projicr  distance  snbsequcntt;  as  they  gain  size. 
It  fs  at  first  they  arc  most  apt  to  become  crowded,  and  when  once 
lelieved  their  saccess  is  certain.  Where  the  cropa  are  extensive  take 
*  natrow  Dutch  hoe  and  push  it  through  the  rows,  leaving  a  little  bunch 
of  plants  eTer;  3  or  J  incbes,  then  thin  these  with  the  band.  A  drag 
hoe  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

EiDHET  Beanb. — Those  in  pota  hare  been  doing  good  service  of 
late.  At  this  season  they  trait  almost  as  freely  as  in  the  open,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  gather  the  pods  frequently,  as  when  they  get  the  least 
old  tbey  have  an  injarious  inflaeuoe  on  tbe  yoanger  ones.  If  you  want 
to  cut  the  crop  short  allow  the  pods  to  remain  on  after  the  Beans  begin 
to  form  inside  them,  but  it  constantly  gathered  before  this  occurs  they 
will  grow  and  swell  freely  to  the  last.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  gathered 
throw  tbe  plants  sway,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  h  vineries  or 
Peach  houses  now,  as  red  spider  increases  rapidly,  and  it  is  snre  U>  spread 
to  the  fruit  trees.  The  first  crop  has  been  sown  in  the  open,  bat  the 
plants  are  not  yet  through  the  soil,  and  if  more  is  sown  under  protection 
they  will  pod  before  thoae  in  tbe  open  air  are  in  flower.  Potato  frames 
Me  now  being  emptied,  and  the  soil  may  be  levelleddown  and  the  Beans 
aowD  as  tt  in  the  open  ground. 

Cklebt. — Plantall  early  Celery  out  in  the  trenches  at  once  ;  single 
TOWS  are  tbe  best  tor  fine  choice  beads.  Do  not  apply  too  much  manure 
to  any  of  tbcm.  The  best  produce  ts  secured  from  moderately  rich  soil. 
Hake  the  soil  very  firm  round  the  plants.  Water  thoroughly  imme- 
diately after  tbe  planting  is  done  sbonld  the  weather  be  dry,  and  plant 
Lettuces  on  the  top  'of  tbe  ridges  between  tbe  trenches.  Our  finest 
Lettuces  are  eecured  from  this  position.  Sow  Celery  seed  for  the 
antamn  supply  of  plants  in  Iniea  or  a  frame ;  give  a  little  heat  until 
Uie  plants  are  1  or  2  inches  bigb,  and  then  keep  them  cool  and  robust. 
Our  old  Celery  in  still  lasting,  but  it  is  going  to  seed,  and  is  only  nxeful 
lor  fiavoaring.     Do  not  throw  any  away  until  the  new  is  ready. 

AuaUBT  Pbab. — There  wilt  l>o  some  I^as  rea'fy  in  June  and  plenty 
in  July,  bat  good  Peas  are  scarce  in  August.  This  is  a  mistake.  Peas 
may  be  more  difficult  to  secure  in  August  than  July,  bat  if  as  much 
attention  were  given  to  Auguit  Peas  as  to  the  first  crops  how  useful  tbey 
would  be.  '  It  is  d^  n-eatbci  that  tells  against  August  Peas,  but  if  this 
was  properly  provided  for  they  would  always  be  a  Bnccess.  The  trench 
eyetein  of  sowing  shouUl  invariably  be  adopted.  Form  the  trenches  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot  or  15  inches,  fork  the  manure  well  down  below  this, 
and  then  sow  the  seed  6  inches  or  so  from  the  surface.  The  weather 
will  have  little  or  no  Influence  over  them  then,  the  pods  will  form 
freely  and  tbe  Feaa  come  tender  and  jaicy.  Now  is  tbe  time  for  sowing 
Peas  for  bearing  in  August,  and  cnltivator^  should  try  and  do  a  few 
rows  thoroughly  well,  as  the  produce  would  meet  with  much  favoor. 

Bkoccoli. — Veitch's  Model  and  Button's  Late  Queen  are  now  bead- 
ing well.  The  first  is  the  better  flavoured  of  the  two,  and  should  be 
grown  largely  for  use  in  May,  The  present  is  a  good  time  tor  noting  the 
qnalitics  of  late  sorts,  and  only  tbe  best  should  be  grown  in  another 
season  or  sown  now.  If  some  of  those  which  have  not  yet  shown  beads 
Aie  dng  up  and  laid  in  in  a  cool  border  they  will  be  retarded  for  a  tort- 
nigbt,  and  will  bo  very  acceptable  in  cases  where  carl;  Cauliflowers 
ate  behind.  All  Broccoli  seed  should  now  be  sown.  Give  it  moderately 
good  soil  and  sow  tbinly. 

CUTTINS  ABPABASire. — We  have  not  written  of  this  before  baeanse 
until  now  we  bad  little  to  cut.  With  us  it  is  three  weeks  later  than  in 
tbe  majority  of  seasons,  bnt  it  is  coming  now,  and  evidently  has  not 
eueFcred  by  being  late.  Established  roots  will  not  be  injured  by  cutting 
«rery  stalk  that  comes  up  during  the  next  fortnight.  The  more  good 
roots  are  cut  tbe  more  are  the  growths  that  are  dormant  induc«l  to 
grow.  Careless  cutters  often  only  take  the  tops,  and  cnt  tbe  stoma  halt 
way  up,  but  this  is  a  great  waste,  as  they  are  generally  good  down  to 
tbe  soil  level,  or  a  little  belon*  it,  and  ever;  one  sbonld  be  cut  as  low  as 
this  at  least. 

Eabtbino  rp  Early  Potatoes.— The  early  Potatoes  in  the 
borders  are  now  6  Inches  high.  The  whole  of  them  should  be  earthed 
tip.  Use  a  drag  hoe,  draw  the  soil  well  up  to  tbe  et^ms  on  each  side, 
and  this  will  protect  the  stems  and  prevent  the  surface  tubers  becoming 


Hbrbs.— Platits  of  Sage.  Thyme,  *c.,  requiring  more  room  may  now 
be  transpUnted.  Give  them  rich  soil.  Keep  Uin  c  tree  from  weeds.  Gire 
Kweet  Basil  more  room  under  glass.  It  cannot  yet  be  grown  in  the  open. 
U%  keep  it  in  pots  or  boxes  until  some  of  the  frames  are  emptied  of 
■'    ■         ■  ■  ■'       ""      *  "    Qotgrowsuperllaooa 

i.    The  former  may 
le  easily  raised  from 

Plant  out  a  row  or  two  of  early  Celery,  transplant  Aaparagna  without 
delay,  make  up  blanks  in  early  Cauliflower  plantations,  thin  Tumipa, 
BOW  more  Peas,  earth  up  Broad  Beans,  pnll  up  all  weeds,  and  sprinkle 
soot  oyer  autumn   Onions,  wben  the  weather  Is  favourable  for  sncti 

FBDIT  POfiUINQ. 

VivtR.-^TBmperatare.—'titB  last  few  days  of  bright  weather  have 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  Vine  foliage.  Kmplo;  as  little  flr« 
beat  as  po^ble,  tot  with  sun  beat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moistnie 
more  real  beitefit  Is  gained  in  a  week  than  in  a  mouth  of  dull  weather 
with  the  aid  of  fires.  The  Vines  being  in  full  nowtb  the  temperatnn 
ma;  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90°  or  95°,  closing  tbe  bouse  at  So",  employing 
fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a  temperature  ot  70°  to  73°,  and  to  preventin 
falling  below  65°  at  nigbt.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  'Vines 
in  full  growth,  as  those  Aat  have  the  Oispee  approachine  ripening 
should  have  a  rather  free  circulation  of  air,  those  well  advanced  lit 
ripening  being  kept  cooler  and  drier.  Air  should  be  admitted  rery 
early  lu  the  morning,  as  tbe  sun's  rays  act  powerfully  on  the  condensed 
moisture  formed  on  the  foliage  daring  the  night,  causinj^  scorching, 
unless  air  has  been  previously  admitted. 

Watering. — It  Is  usual  to  supply  water  at  stated  intervals— tIz.,  to 
render  the  border  thoroughly  moist  when  starting  the  Vines,  when  the 
Qrapcs  attain  to  thinning  size,  and  when  they  are  commcQcing  to  ripen. 
Those  are  very  good  as  regards  watering  from  a  feeding  point  of  new, 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  but  inside  borders  must  be 
watered  more  frequently.  There  are  more  (ailnres  from  insufficient  than 
over-watering,  tbe  "oordera  bcin((  properly  constrected  and  tbe  drainage 
complete.  Watering  twice  a  week  in  the  case  of  those  with  the  roots 
restricted  to  borders  of  limited  extent,  and  once  a  week  tor  those  that 
have  a  good  run  of  bolder,  is  not  too  much  from  the  Qrapes  swelling 
after  thinning  until  the  berries  are  changing  colour.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  difference  in  tbe  retentive  power  at  soils.  Some  loams  ant 
naturally  vcr;  loose,  sandy,  or  giavelly.  and  they  have  the  usual  opeaing 
materials  added,  as  lime  rnbbi^  and  charcoal,  which  makes  them  still 
more  sieve-like ;  the  consequence  is  tbe  greater  need  of  the  watering 
pot,  besides  the  danger  attending  the  finish  of  Grapes  grown  on  sui£ 
soil  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water  leading  to  attacks  ot  nd 
spider  and  tbin  foliage,  which  does  not  store  nearly  so  much  assimilated 
matter  as  tbe  thick  and  leathery  leaves  on  Vines  In  a  firm  soil  ot  a  rather 
retentive  nature.  Such  soil  will  require  wnt<>r  less  frequently,  bat  in  no 
cas$  must  there  be  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots  througbont  Uie  swelUi^ 

SKvtes  of  Ripe  Grapn. — Afford  fireheat  only  to  prevent  the  tempers. 
tnre  falling  below  G0°,  and  to  admit  of  a  rather  free  cireulation  of  air. 
Do  not  allow  tbe  border  to  became  ver;  dry,  but  keep  it  moist,  sod 
mulch  with  rather  dry  litter  from  which  the  dnag  is  removed  ;  it  will 
retain  moisture  a  long  time,  and  lessen  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  border,  though  a  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  iDJarioal 
to  the  Qrapes,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  foliage,  which  must  be  kspl 
clean  and  healthy.  Famlgation  must  be  resorted  to  If  tbrips  appear; 
for  red  spider  there  is  no  safer  remeily  tbSn  the  tedious  process  of  cait- 
fnlly  sponging  tbe  leaves  with  soipy  water.  A  double  thickness  of 
herring  nets  should  be  placed  over  the  roof  lights  where  BUclf  Ham- 
burghs  are  hanging  in  order  to  eoablc  them  to  keep  their  colour. 

Late  ViJifi. — These  wilt  be  in  flower  in  most  places..  Maintiun  a 
minimum  temperature  of  70° ;  shaking  the  rods  twice  a  day  will-be  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases  to  distribnte  the  pollen  effectually,  bnt  la  the  case 
of  shy  setters  fail  not  to  resort  to  artificial  fertilisation,  going  over  Uie 
bunches  carefully  with  a  camel's  hair  brnsb.  All  the  la^e-berrled 
varieties,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  Grog  Guillaumc.  &c.,  which  are  good 
setters,  should  l>e  thinned  while  they  are  in  Rower,  and  with  those  that 
are  liable  to  have  very  closely  set  berries  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  tbin  them 
before  the  flowers  expand,  as  a  practised  eye  can  tell  which  flower  buds 
by  their  vigour  that  are  likely  to  set,  and  the  removal  of  tbe  weaker 
strengthens  them  wonderfully.  Whilst  the  Vines  are  in  flower  do  not 
pinch  or  stop  the  laterals,  but  when  the  blooms  arc  fairly  set  remove  tbe 
laterals  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

PlantiMg  Grpteing  Viiiei. — Those  stnick  from  eyes  In  February  or 
March  and  grown  on  in. pots  or  turves  may  from  now  to  the  earl^  part 
oC  Jun:  be  planted  out,  giving  them  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  Stf* 
to  100°,  mulching  the  surface  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  short  rather 
lumpy  manure.  A  bumjil  atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  and  shade 
afforded  from  bright  sun  until  they  become  latablishad. 

YlQ%.— Early  Forced  Tnei  in  Pati.—Wbfia  the  fruit  has  all  been 
gathered  remove  tbe  loose  portion  of  previous  mulclungs,  and  snpply 
well  decomposed  manure,  which  will  encourage  root  action  and  assist 
the  trees  to  perfect  the  second  crop.  If  the  trees  have  becoint  infested 
with  red  spider  or  scale  thoroughly  cleanse  them  by  means  of  soapy 
water  and  a  soft  brush  or  sponge,  and  ply  the  syriagc  freely  twice  a  day. 
Although  a  seoond  crop  is  serviocable  a  good  filst  early  crop  is  mnch 
more  valuable;  therefare  be  content  with  a  moderate  second  crop,  ornone 
at  all  it  the  trees  have  been  severely  taxed  by  a  heavy  first  crop,  at  tbey 
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moBthave  rigoar  to  give  a  foil  crop  when  early  forced  year  after  year ; 
therel<Mre  givd  them  a  cbaQoe  to  recnperate,  make  and  perfect  growth 
with  ample  stored  up  matter  for  a  fail  crop  another  season. 

PLANT  HOX73B3. 

Salviajt, — These  should  be  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  hardened 
thoionj^ly  for  planting  out  by  the  end  of  the  month  in  all  localities 
that  are  free  from  late  frosts.  The  tops  of  the  shoots  may  be  rooted,  and 
these  if  stopped  twice,  once  before  planting  out  and  once  after,  will 
make  capital  plants  for  placing  in  6-inch  pots  in  autumn. 

Bouvardias. — Plants  that  have  been  fairly  hardened  may  be  planted 
out  in  frames  of  light  moderately  rich  material.  They  lift  well  in 
autumn  when  one-third  or  more  of  the  compost  consists  of  rough  leaf 
mould.  If  possible  select  for  them  a  position  exposed  to  the  sun  where 
the  bottom  is  firm,  so  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  root  in  the  com- 
post given  them.  The  frames  can  be  kept  closed  for  a  time  until  the 
plants  are  well  established,  when  theyanay  be  gradually  hardened  and 
the  frame  removed.  If  desirable .  to  grow  them  in  pots  thoroughly 
harden  them  if  forward  enough,  so  that  the  pots  can  be  plunged  outside 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit  of  this  being  done.  The  shoots  under 
both  systems  of  culture  should  be  pinched  from  time  to  time  as  they 
need  it.  When  abundance  of  bloom  is  solely  the  object  of  the  grower, 
the  planting  out  system  is  the  most  economical  method  of  culture  that 
can  be  followed.  They  can  be  lifted  with  large  balls  of  roots  and  placed 
on  the  bed  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  flower  without  seriously 
checking  them.  Young  plants  now  in  2  and  3-inch  pots  may  be  trans- 
ferred at  onoe  into  others  2  inches  larger. 

Sulanums. — The  earliest  plants  have  commenced  flowering ;  they 
sfaotild  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  where  air  can  be  liberally  admitted. 
Plunge  the  pots  to  prevent  the  soil  drying  too  quickly  ;  if  once  the 
plants  become  dry  at  their  roots  the  foliage  will  suffer,  and  if  repeated 
many  times  it  will  have  a  sickly  yellow  instead  of  a  dark  green  appear- 
ance. Syringing  ¥rill  not  damage  th^  flowers  provided  it  is  not  done 
during  damp  dull  weather,  and  it  will  assist  in  keeping  the  plants  free 
from  red  spider.  Pinch  the  shoots  of  young  plant?  raised  from  cut- 
tings, and  place  them  when  ready  into  5  and  6-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and  sand. 

Heliotrope*. — Plants  that   m^   intended  for  standards  should  be 

Slaoed  into  6-incb  pots.  They  will  do  well  in  the  compost  advised  for 
olanums,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil.  Grow  them  for  the 
present  in  an  intermediate  teinperature/and  remove  all  shoots  that  issue 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  until  the  necesssary  length  of  stem  has 
been  attained.  Then  they  will  bexeady  for  10-inch  pots,  their  flowering 
size.  If  sufficient  cuttings  have  not  been  rooted  of  Whi^  Lady,  the 
most  useful  light  variety  for  winter  flowering,  they  should  be  inserted 
at  once.  Directly  they  are  rooted  place  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots ;  and 
pinch  the  shoots  from  time  to  time.  Do  not  grow  the  plants  too  warm 
aft«r  they  are  started  in  their  first  pots.  Have  the  plants  well  hardened, 
so  that  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  5  and  6-lnch  pots  they  can  be 
plunged  in  a  sunny  place  outside. 

Mignonette, — Plante  of  ti^  varieties  that  are  Intended  for  standards 
and  pyramids  should  be  placed  at  once  in  6-inch  pots.  Use  a  compost 
ol  good  fibry  loam  two  parts,  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  a  liberal  dash  of 
sand  may  be  added,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure.  Place  upright 
stakes  to  all  the  plants,  whether  .intended  for  the  former  or  the  latter. 
For  standards  only  one  plant  in  each  pot  wUl  be  needed,  from  which  all 
the  lateral  growths  should  be  temoved  as  they  appear  until  the  necessary 
length  of  stem  has  been  produced.  For  pyramids  have  four  plants  in 
each  pot,  and  the  whole  staked  upright  until  they  are  pUced  In  their 
flowering  pots.  The  central  one  should  have  all  laterals  removed  up  to 
6  or  7.  inches  high,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  branch,  but  the  main 
leaders  must  be  trained  upright.  The  remaining  three  plants  may  have 
the  laterals  removed  for  several  inches,  bulk  the  distance  entirely  depends 
upon  the  width  of  the  trellis  at  the  base.  At  present  they  occupy  an 
intermediate  temperature,  but  artificial  heat  must  be  gradually  dis- 
pensed with,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  mouth  they  can  be  grown 
without  any. 

Roses.^-Snch  Hoses  as  Mai*^chal  Kiel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Beine  Marie 
Henriette,  and  others  of  similar  growth  that  have  been  in  cold  houses 
have  ceased  flowering.  These  must  be  pruned  hard,  so  that  strong  young 
wood  can  be  laid  in  for  another  year.  If  left  as  they  arc  such  plants 
soon  become  a  crowded  mass  of  small  growths,  and  poor  flowers  only  are 
the  result.  If  fine  flowers  are  needed  strong  growth  must  be  encouraged, 
and  this  is  largely  assisted  by  hard  pruning. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER^ 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 

However  hopeful  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  April  that  the 
month  would  be  favourable  and  genial  alike  to  bees  and  T«getation> 
ire  were  sadly  disappointed,  as  more  wintry  weather  ooold  hardly 
be  experienced  in  this  conntry.  In  the  north  on  only  four  nights 
of  the  month  did  the  temfterature  remain' above  25''  Fahrenheit) 


and  only  two  above  32°.  The  whole  month  throughout  was  of  a 
much  lowei^  temperature  than  that  of  January,  and  consequently 
the  bees  were  little  out ;  but  when  they  did  venture  many  were 
lost.  Only  on  part  of  two  days  they  carried  naiural  pollen/ and 
until  the  5th  of  May  there  had  not  been  a  chance  to  resume. 
Every  day  there  was  more  or  less  rain  and  snow,  some  of  the 
showers  being  very  destructive  to  fruit  buds,  and  were  accompanied 
by  liigh  winds,  aggravating  the  damage.  Feeding  in  many  oases 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to  if  bees  are  to  be  kept  alive  and  in  oon* 
dition  to  gather  honey  should  that  timQ  oome  during  the  summer 
of  1888.  We  do  not  remember  such  a  cold  spring  since  about  1842,. 
when  in  that  or  the  subsequent  year  a  foot  of  snow  fell  on  the  15th 
May,  breaking  the  trees,  destroying  all  fruit  blossoms,  and  killing^ 
nearly  every  young  bee  in  and  out  of  the  nest. 

The  effects  of  •  the  protracted  cold  is  prominently  seen  on  the 
Snowdrops,  not  one  seed  pod  being  visible  ;  and  as  the  Crocuses 
never  opened  these  also  are  likely  to  be  destitute  of  seed  too. 
Many  other  hardy  plants  have  disappeared.  My  Auriculas,  Prim- 
roses, and  Polyanthuses  have  been  almost  destroyed,  not  from  the 
cold  alone,'which,  when  unaccompanied  by  snow,  seems  to  do  thenx 
no  harm,  but  whenever  snow  falls  they  are  spoiled  ;  even  the  hardy 
Arabis  is  cut  down.  Contrary  to  the  genehJly  received  opinion 
that  snow  protects  vegetation,  it  is  and  always,  has  been  the  reverse 
with  me,  and  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel^ 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ill-effect  with  him  is  when  sunshine  ocours  after  snow.  After  snoir 
my  flowers  are  destroyed.  For  weeks  this  spring  we  never  saw  the 
sun,  and  although  we  had  no  deep  snow  still  it  was  seldom  absent,, 
and  has  done  its  work. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  ON  BEES. 
Owing  to  the  long-continued  cold  the  consumption  of  stores  ha» 
been  great  and  many  hives  have  died,  and  owing  to  the  mildness  of  • 
January  bees  began  to  extend  their«  brood  more  than  is  customary 
at  that  season,  and  queens  that  were  older  than  six  months,  and 
perhaps  unable  now  to  keep, up  breeding  through  exoefts  at  the^ 
beginning,  are  deposed.  Scarcely  a  post  oomes  but  brings  a  letter 
to  that  effect.  I  have  in  almost  every  case  found  this  to  be  the 
case  after  inquiry.  Young  queens  for  stocks  are  the  only  guarantee 
we  have  for  profitable  hives  during  summer. 

Although  my  plans. and  ideas  have  been  condemned  in  ne 
measured  terms,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  latter  are  approved.  -Evea 
the  *^  powerful  screw  "  oould  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  Baitt 
honey  presser.  Those  who  have  unfortunately  been  led  to  adopt 
a  presser  different  from  the  condemned  Lanarkshire  one  will  find 
there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  Baitt  honey  presser  to  prevent 
the  pollen  being  mixed  with  the  honey,  which  spoils  it.  I  now 
explain  what  I  would  have  done  long  since,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  withheld.  When  honeycomb  is  not  free  from  pollen,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  comb  ought  not  to  be  placed  upon  its  edge^ 
but'  into  a  wider  cylinder  and  laid  flat,  the  cylinder  filled,  and  the 
pressure  brought  gradually  upon  the  mass.  Whenever  the  slightest 
particle  of  pollen  is  seen  to  make  its  escape,  stop.  This  is  most 
important,  apd  bee-keepers  should  become  impressed  with  the  fact* 
If  they  wish  to  succeed  they  must  present  to  the  public  honey 
unalloyed  and  free  from  all  impurities,  and  keep  to  tried  appliances* 

BELLQLABSBS  AND  FIXING  FOUNDATION. 
Although  bee  sodoties  condemn  beUglasses,  and  I  do  not  approve 
of  them,  still  bee-keepers,  as  a  rule,  derive  pleasure  from  following 
out  their  own  plans  and  contrivances,  and  numy  have  a  desire  to  see 
their  bees  at  work  in  beUglasses,  and  to  have  the  latter  prettily 
filled  for  the  table  or  for  presentation.  The  difficulty  of  fixing- 
the  foundation  or  guides  without  sticks  or  smearing  the  glass  with 
wax  has  hitherto  been  a  barrier  to  bee-keepers.  Foundation  can 
be  fixed  to  beUglasses,  or  glass  for  ornamental  designs,  without  the 
beauty  of  the  comb  being  spoiled  by  either  sticks  or  wax.  First 
cut  narrow  strips  of  paper  and  slightly  gum  on  to  outside  of  the 
glass  the  design  wanted^  then  Qut  the  foundation  to  proper  lengths 
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and  breadths,  and  fit  exactly  to  the  sorf  ace  of  the  glass  opposite 
the  paper  design.  Now  paint  the  edge  of  the  f oandation  and  the 
glass  opposite  the  paper  with  stroni;  gum,  and  steady  foundation 
with  blocks  until  it  has  set,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  or  on  the 
hire.  If  properly  done  there  will  be  no  trace  of  anything  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  bellglass. 

MY  OWN  APIARY. 
Notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  season  all  my  hives, 
by  the  aid  of  peameal  and  natural  stores  only,  are  in  an  advanced 
state,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have  not  even  disturbed  a 
single  covering  nor  fed  an;^  bees.  All  manipulations  during  winter 
and  spring  after  October  should  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  cases 
wliere  either  foul  brood  or  a  queenless  stock  is  suspected.  Stimu- 
lating by  feeding  does  more  harm  than  good,  spreading  brood  the 
same,  and  the  systematic  practice  of  breaking  sealed  honey  is  but  a 
waste  of  both  it  and  bee  life.  Any  of  these  manipulations  are  un- 
necessary. We  put  our  bees  in  the  autumn' with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  natural  gathered  honey,  and  in  as  many  cases  as  we  possibly  can 
with  large  stores  of  pollen.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  pollen-bound 
hive,  but  our  hives  are  of  size  consistent  With  rational  bee-keeping, 
and  the  ventilating  floors  keep  our  bees  and  combs  dry,  and  the 
former  healthy  and  hardy.  The  entrances  to  our  hives  are  kept 
narrow  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  I  am  now  waiting 
patiently,  if  not  anxiously,  for  sunshine  to  give  more  doorway  to 
my  populous  hives,  the  result  of  my  recorded  management  in  this 
the  most  untoward  season  for  bees. 

C0RBB3P0NDESCB. 

Amongst  the  many  letters  I  am  receiving  the  following  one 
from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south  of  Scotland  will, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  goes  to  verify  the 
foregoing.  "  J.  C.  T.'*  says  :— "  For  my  own  part  you  know  I 
am  no  trader,  simply  an  enthusiast,  but  like  most  bee-keepers, 
started  on  wrong  lines  and  haw  suffered  much  loss  thereby.  If 
I  must  again  start  anew  I  would  much  like  to  make  sure  of  a  hive 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  practical  bee-keeper,  so  that  I  would  not 
have  to  change  again.**  "  W.  H.  C.  D."  says,  "  The  one  half  of  my 
hives  I  had  fitted  with  ventilating  floors  have  stood  the  winter 
well,  being  perfectly  dry,  the  bees  well  preserved  and  healthy. 
The  other  half  are  not  so  satisfactory  ;  the  floors  are  damp  and 
the  combs  mouldy^  and  many  of  the  bees  are  dead.  I  will,  the  first 
opportunity,  have  them  all  altered  to  your  pattern." 

Thisr  is  simply  the  hive  I  have  described  previously,  which  I 
have  used  with  but  slight  alterations  for  forty  years,  which  has  been 
long  known  as  the  square  Stewarton  and  Lanarkshire  hive,  but  now 
elaimed  by  novices. — ^A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


%*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  *'Thb 
Editob"  or  to  "  'Phe  Publisher."  Letters  address^  to  Dr. 
Hon^  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
aToioably.  We  request  that  no  one  w^  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 

Valntlaff  Pe«oli  Bouse  (W.  H,  JIT.)— We  consider  it  most  im- 
prudent  to  paint  a  Peach  bouse  inside  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and 
should  not  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit  after  the  process. 


Oraenlftoiue  Bliododendroiis  (C.  II,  J?.). — A  selection  of  varieties 
and  coltural  notes  were  given  In  this  Joarnal,  page  664,  Deeember  29th, 
1887.     . 

Claerarlas  (Q.  H.), — ^The  blooms  are  fine,  one  especially  so.  The 
fasciated  stem  is  curioos,  and  it  may  be  worth  trying  to  preserve  both 
by  suckers  and  seeds. 

Uliiim  eandidiim  Diseased  (J.  C), — The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  (Peronospora),  concerning  which  we  hope  to  publish  some  par- 
ticulars shortly,  as  similar  examples  were  recently  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Scientific  Committee  for  examination. 
The  course  you  propose  to  adopt  is  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 

Bardy  mHwtns  {An  Old  Subscrihery—Th^  following  do  well  with 
us  outdoors : — L.  candidum,  L.  croceum,  L.  longiflomm  Harrisl,  L. 
tigrinum  splendens,  L.  auratum,  English-grown  bulbs  being  planted, 
and  L.  lancifolium  or  speciosum  varieties.  If  more  are  wanted  add 
L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  snperbum,  L.  colchicum, 
L.  Thunbergianum  ,  and  L.  umMlatum  fulgidum. 

Peaobes  not  Betting  (72.  C,  Fl).— Many  blossoms  have  failed  to 
set  on  trees  grown  against  walls  in  the  open  air  this  spring,  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  frosts  accompanied  by  cold  easterly  winds 
being  prevalent  auring  the  blossoming  period.  Netting  and  similar  light 
coYerings  do  not,  nor  cannot,  ensure  good  crops  of  fruit  in  all  seasons 
and  districts,  but  are  serviceable  during  the  majority  of  seasons,  and 
often  effectual. 


Dandelions  on  &awns  (F.  B,  Taunton). — We  know  of  no  better 
plan  than  the  one  that  has  been  many  times  mentioned  of  dropping 
sulphuric  acid  exactly  into  the  centres  of  the  plante.  It  is  usually  ^ept 
in  a  stone  blacking  bottle,  with  wire  round  for  carrying  it,  a  stick  witn 
several  notches  cut  in  it  an  inch  upwards  from  the  end  being  plunged  in 
for  drawing  out  the  liquid  and  applying  to  the  weeds.  It  is  quite  useless 
jf  not  pla(^ad  full  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  but  one  or  two  drops  there 
bum  down  into  the  roots.  The  acid  must  not  tQuch  the  hands,  clothes,  or 
boots,  nor  should  the  stick  be  rubbed  on  the  grass,  or  brown  unsightly 
marks  will  be  left  on  the  lawn.  A  handy  workman  soon  becomes  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  acid.  We  have  seen  boys  do  more  harm  than  good 
with  it,  and  the  work  is  not  suitable  for  women. 

TPig  Trees  Castlnr  Vrult  (^  ^hurriher). — The  chief  cause  of 
Figs  shedding  their  fruit  is  imperfect  or  non-impregnation,  and  arises 
from  the  trees  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  sun  and  air,  the  growths  not 
being  fully  exposed  to  light  so  as  to  thoroughly  solidify  the  growth  as 
it  is  made,  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  early  stages  of  forcing,  and  an 
uncertain  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  With  properly  constructed 
borders  Fig  trees  can  hardly  be  overwatered  after  the  fruit  commences 
swelling  until  it  changes  for  ripening.  The  fruit  sent  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  scorched  at  the  apex,  probably  a  consequence  of  the 
sun  acting  powe^lly  upon  it  whilst  wet,  air  not  beiufr  given  sufliciently 
early  to  dissipate  the  moisture  proportionately  with  the  advancing 
temperature.    It,  however,  was  not  fertilised,  hence  its  falling. 

Strawberries    Djlnr— Peaeli    Boalded    (F.   (?.).— The  Straw, 
berries  appear  to  be  two  or  more  years  old— that  is,  ofEsets  from  old 
plants  seem  to  have  been  potted,  instead  of   runners    having   been 
rooted  for  growing  into   healthy    young    plants.      O&ets   from  an 
enfeebled  stock  often  collapse  when  the  crop  is  advancing,  the  strain 
on  the  plants  being  too  great  for  them  to  endure.    Secure  runners  from 
young  and  healthy,  not  from  old  and  semi-exhausted  plants,  and  with 
good  cultural  attention  they  will  not  fail.     Thero  is  nothixig  in  your 
letter  to  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the  apparent  scalding 
of  the  Peach.    You  do  not  say  whether  it  was  exposed  or  shaded,  nor 
detail  your  practice  as  to  syringing,  temperature,  and  ventilation.    It 
appears  to  be  the  Amsden,  an  American  variety,  and  is  perhaps  super- 
seded by  the  Alexander. 

Xoses  nnder  Olass  (^S,  5.).— If  you  read  Mr.  W.  Bardney*s 
article  on  page  379  last  week,  you  will  observe  that  he  advises  portable 
roof  lights  or  sashes,  in  order  that  they  can  be  removed  for  ripening  the 
wood,  and  inducing  early  and  complete  rest,  when  blooms  are  required 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  cultivators 
more  entitled  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  Roses  in 
h'R  charge  flowering  as  freely  at  Christmas  and  onward  throufrh  the 
winter  as  at  any  time  during  the  whole  year.  But  Mar^chal  Niel  is 
not  grown  for  winter,  but  rather  for  spring  flowering.  When  you  ask 
whether  "  it  is  necessary  to  have  tne  sashes  removable,  or  whether 
ample  top  and  bottom  ventilation  would  be  all  that  is  needful,"  our 
reply  is  that  we  have  seen  equally  good  results  nnder  both  systems 
When  we  see  as  fine  blooms  as  are  sent  into  Covent  Garden  in  April  cut 
from  plants  under  a  fixed  roof,  the  grower  of  them  would  not  deem 
moveable  sashes  "  necessary,"  though  another  grower  who  removes  the 
sashes  in  the  autumn  and  has  similarly  fine  blooms  might  think  his 
plan  the  better.  It  is  thus  a  question  of  management.  More  Mar^chal 
Niel  Roses  are  probably  cut  from  under  fixed  roofs  than  in  houses  from 
which  the  sashes  are  removed  for  a  time.  With  the  sashes  portable  you 
have  a  choice  in  the  matter,  as  you  can  take  them  off  or  leave  them  on 
as  you  wish  ;  but  such  a  roof  is  more  costly  than  a  fixed  one,  and  the 
Mar^chal  Niels  referred  to  on  the  page  quoted  last  week  as  being  so 
well  (crown  by  Mr.  £.  Trollope  were  grown  under  a  fixed  roof.  As  the 
question  then  resolves  itself  into  one  of  outlay  and  individual  aptitude 
no  one  can  be  expected  to  settle  the  matter  so  well  as  yourself.  As  to 
shading,  unless  the  glass  is  very  inferior,  and  Roses  are  in  good  soil  and 
under  good  management,  they  do  not  require  to  be  shaded  by  covering 
the  glass  with  anything  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
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{J.  H.). — We  have  seen  excellent  beds  of  double  Petunias, 
and  on  the  other  hand  manj  that  were  not  satisfactory.  Much  depends 
on  the  varieties  that  are  grown  and  the  weather.  During  a  wet  and 
generally  cold  summer  double  Petunias  are  seldom  effective  in  beds, 
even  in  the  south  of  England,  or  in  Wales,  where  you  reside.  Last 
summer  the  plants  flowered  remarkably  well  in  beds  ;  but  for  massing, 
the  single  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  effective  than  the  doubles, 
and  exuberant  growth  is  checked  and  floriferous  induced  by  plunging 
the  pots  an  inch  or  two  over  their  rims  in  the  beds,  instead  of  removing 
them  and  planting  in  the  usual  way.  The  soil  in  the  pots  must  not  be 
dry  wh^n  the  plunging  is  done.  Stout  plants  3  or  4  inches  through 
may  be  inserted  about  a  foot  apart.  Marvel  of  Peru  is  not  suitable  for 
ordinary  bedding  purposes,  thou^^h  a  mass  may  perhaps  suit  yoa.  The 
flowers  close  in  the  daytime,  except  in  dull  weather,  opening  towards 
evening,  and  then  diffusing  a  honey-like  fragrance.  The  plants  vary  in 
height  according  to  age,  soil,  and  season,  but  generally  attain  a  height  of 
2  feet,  though  we  have  had  many  bushes  upwards  of  3  feet  high  and 
the  same  in  diameter.  The  tubers  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year. 
We  have  seen  some  nearly  a  foot  in  diam&ter.  If  your  plants  are  seed- 
lings, and  you  require  to  grow  them  in  a  mass,  they  may  be  planted  15 
or  18  inches  asunder.  Zinnias  grown  in  good  soil  and  a  warm  position 
make  brilliant  beds.  There  is  no*  bett^  way  of  raising  and  planting 
them  than  you  may  find  described  on  page  79  of  our  issue  of  February 
2nd  of  the  present  year.  Strong  plants,  similar  to  those  th^re  referred 
to,  may  be  planted  9  inches  apart.  Smaller,  such  as  we  often  see  by 
less  intelligent  preparation,  may  be  planted  more  closely,  thinning  them 
afterwards  if  needed.  The  Auricula  sent  is  ^  peculiar  "  in  colour,  but 
not  in  being  "  unshaded  as  a  self,"  because  true  selfs  are  not  shaded,  but 
many  Alpines  are. 

Braporatton  flrom  Heavy  Boil  (  W.  R,  R.}. — The  advice  given  in 
the  book  from  which  you  quote  is  sound,  as  drainage  and  a  loose 
ameliorated  surface  are  the  principal  means  by  which  heavy  soil  is  made 
available  \A  the  highest  degree  for  cultutbl  purposes.     Drainage  by 
ridding  the  soil  of  water  withm  3  feet  of  the  surface  renders  it  drier, 
therefore  warmer,  which  is -demonstrated  by  grass  land  during  a  thaw, 
the  surface  immediat>ely  over  the  drains  is  freed  of  snow  or  "  white 
frost "  much  sooner  than  in  the  spaces  between  the  drains  ;  in  fact,  the 
grass  now  (May  10th)  over  the  drains  a  full  yard  wide  is  double  the 
height  of  that  on  the  intervening  surface.    The  drains  by  carrying  off 
superfluous  water  from  the  soil  draw  in,  so   to   say,  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  air,  which  causes  the  water  retained  to  be  more  divisibJjB, 
hence  sooner  warmed.    The  air  entering  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
direct  source  of  fertility,  and  peculiarly  so  as  supplying  nitric  acid  for 
attacking  stubborn  substances,  hastening  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  making  it  sooner  and  in  large  proportion  available 
as  plant  food.    Decomposition  means  heat ;  stagnation,  cold.    It  is  an 
old  and  true  saying  that  grass  does  not  grow  as  it  ought  because  the 
ground  is  "  cold  and  wet,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  grass  does  not  grow 
because  the  soil  is  cold,  and  it  is  cold  because  wet.    Evaporation  only 
intensifies  the  effect  of  the  cold  temporarily,  therefore  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  relatively  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  time  of 
year,  as  evaporation  from  an  undrained  soil  is  different  in  effect  to  that 
taking  place  from  soil  efficiently  drained.  E  vaporation  means  abstracting 
moisture  and  supplying  its  place  by  air,  which  at  the  time  of  year  when 
cultural  operations  are  practised  is  yarmer  than  the  water  displaced  ; 
comcomitantly  soil  deprived  of  water  by  evaporation  is  made  drier  and 
warmer  because  more  absorbent  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere.  Evapora- 
tion from  an  undrained  soil  will  tend  to  make  the  surface  colder  during 
the  process,  but  no  soil  is  in  a  fit  state  for  caltivation  that  is  allowed  to 
contain  stagnant  water  within  3  feet   of   the   surface.     Preventing 
evaporation  or  the  escape  of  moisture  with  the  heat  absorbed  by  means 
of  a  mulch  or  covering  of  non-conducting  material  when  required,  is 
very  di&rent  from  preventing  it  by  a  close  surface  at  all  times  of  the 
year.    Drainage  on  a  heavy  soil  counteracts  the  tendency  to  a  lower 
temperature  by  evaporation  in  summer.    Throwing  up  the  soil  roughly 
in  winter  prevents  its  getting  sodden,  allows  the  water  to  pass  more 
qaickly  to  the  drains,  and  the  larger  surface  exposed  admits  of  more 
i-apid  evapon^tion  and  subsequent  absorption  of  heat.    A  loose  surface 
of  ameliorated  soil  is  also  the  most  efficient  agent  except  mulching  in 
resisting  drought — that  is,  conserving  moisture  in  the  soil  when  needed  in 
.simmer,  because  without  the  loose  surface  the  soil  would  bake  and  crack, 
f  >rmlng  miniature  chasms  and  larger  rents  through  which  the  moisture 
escapes.    A  hard  close  surface  is  the  great  evil  of  heavy  soil ;  it  holds 
more  water  in  the  close  state  than  in  the  loose,  and  its  absorbing  and 
retentive  power  both  as  regards  heat  and  moistua  are  in  proportionate 
ratio  to  its  divisibility  and  porosity,  and  its  wealth  for  cultural  purposes 
U  proportionate  to  its  depth  of  ameliorated  soil  and  the  food  assimilated 
therein. 

Vames  of  Plants. — ^We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants) 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists*  flowers* 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b^  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(J.  W.  Q.'). — A  double  variety  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis  known  as 
"  Butter  and  Eggs."  (5.  K.), — A  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae. 
(iS.  P.  E,  5.). — The  Narcissas  is  the  double  variety  incomparabilis, 
known  as  Eggs  and  Bacon.  It  is  totally  different  from  N.  capax. 
(J,  TF.). — Sfl^ifraga  oppositifolia  and  Sempervivum  arboreum.  It  is 
not  a  Sedum.  (71  TT.). — Send  us  a  specimen,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  its  name.    (J.  C), — No  numbers  were  attached  to  your  speci- 


mens, the  names  cannot  therefore  be  clearly  indicated.  The  red  flower 
is  Kennedya  rubicnnda,  the  white  one  Leptospermum  soopalHum.  The 
Daffodil  is  a  double  Narcissus  incomparabilis. 

Stewartoa  Bivo  (A,  R.  C:).— The  StewaCfton  hive,  octagon  or 
square  form,  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Sons 
149,  Regent  Street,  London,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  this 
Journal,  and  practical  modes  of  management  for  these  hives  at  all  timcs> 
are  given  in  these  columns.  The  Stevrarton  system^ls  now  recogniseti 
by  all  bee-keepers  of  note  as  the  best. 

Beparatora  (J.  <?.). — In  crates  of  sections.  It  is  quite  unnecessarjic 
to  have  pieces  of  wood,  tin,  or  glass  between  sections.  They  obstruct 
the  bees,  reducing  greatly  the  harvest  of  honey.  They  are  meant  to 
give  flatness  to  the  surface  of  the  comb,  but  when  managed  properly 
the  end  is  attained  without  them,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  bee- 
keeper, especially  that  of  proflt. 

Bees  XieaTliiff  their  Hive  (Inquirer), — In  the  absence  of  fuller 
information  as  to  the  whole  history  of  the  bees  from  the  beginning,  we 
can  only  conjecture  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  bees  leaving  their 
hives,  there  being  so  many  causes  ;  but  the  one  most  probable  is  the 
queens  were  old  ones  and  had  been  superseded  by  young  ones  Jast 
autumn,  which  had  in  all  probability  either  missed  fertilisation  or  had 
been  lost  when  out  for  wedding  purposes.  Another  cause  which  induces 
bees  to  leave  their  hive  during  the  early  spring  is,  if  the  hive  has  been 
kept  too  cold,  totkeep  the  bees  in  a  normal  state,  a  sudden  warm  blink  of 
the  sun  rouses  them  into  activity,  and,  becoming  excited,  they  leave  the 
hive.  There  are  other  causes,  but  not  knowing  all  the  facts  we  e%nnot 
give  particulars. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  16th. 

GOOD  supplies  of  all  classes  of  fruit  to  hand.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  short,  with  the 
exceptl6Q  of  Asparagus,  which  owing  to  the  heavy  consignments  from  the  Continent  1» 
hardly  cleared  at  low  rates. 

PRUIT. 


■•  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  ideve..    ••    ..    2  6  to  4  6 
Nora  Sootia  and 

Oanada  banel  10  0  18  0 

Ooba,1001bii 45  0  0  0 

Ompei>,perIb 8  6  0  0 

Ti^mous,  case  ••    ..    ••  10  0  16  0 


a.  d.       a.  d.| 

Oranges, per  100    ••    ••    4   0  to  9   0 

PeaolMs.doaen IS   0     SO   O 

Pears,  dosen 0    0       0    0 

St.  Mlohael  Fines,  each    8    0       SO 
Strawberries,  per  lb.     ••    2    0       6    0^ 


Artichokes,  dosen  ..  •• 
Asparagas,  handle . .  •  • 
Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 
B8et,Red,doaen  ••  •• 
BrooooU ,  bundle  •  •  • . 
Brussels  Sprout*, )  sieve 
Oabbage,  doien  ..  •• 
Gapaloumr,  per  100  •  • 
Carrots,  bunoh  ••  •• 
Ganliflowen,  doien 
Celery,  bundle  ••  .« 
Ooleworts,  doi.  bunchei 
Caonmbers,  each  ••  •• 
Badive,  dosen  •  •    •  •    •  • 

Herbs,  bunch 

Leeks,  bunch • 


VEGETABLES, 
a.  d.   a.  d. 

1  0  toS  0 
10  4  0 
16  0  0 
10  SO 
0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
16  0  0 
16  2  0 
0  4  0  0 
8  0  4  0 
16  2    0 

2  0  4  0 
0  4  0  7 
10  8  0 
OS  0  0 
0    8  0    4 


Lettuoe,  dosen  ••  •• 
Mushrooms,  punnet  •• 
Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

Onions,  buneh 

Parsley,  dosen  bunch  ea 
Parsnips,  doien  ..  •• 
Potatoes,  per  owt. .  •  •• 
„  Kidney,  per  owt. 
BhubarlH  bundle  ••  •• 
Salaafy,  bundle 
Sooraonera,  bundle 
Beakale,baaket 
Shallots,  per  lb.  , 
Spinach,  bushel 
TomatoM,  per  lb.  . 
Turnips,  bttttoh     . 


I.  d. 
0    9 


•• 


0 
0 
0 

s 
1 

4 
4 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 


6 
2 
8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 


■.a. 

to  1    ff 

1 

0 
0 
8 

0 

8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
2 

2 
0 


0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 

6 

0 

a 

0 
0 

0 
0 


FhASTS  IN  POTS. 


I. 
Aralia  Sleboldl,  doaen  ..  6 
ArborvltSB(golden)  dosen  18 
Arum  Lilies,  doaen..    ..    6 

Asalea,  doaen 0 

Cineraria,  dosen     ••    ..    6 

Colena,  doaen 4 

Oyofaunen, doien  .;-  ..IS 
Dfelytra,  per  dosen  ..  IS 
Deutaia,  per  doaen  . .  6 
DraoMia  tetminalis,  dos.  80 
„  Tiridis,  dosen..  18 
Erica,  Tarious,  dosen  ..  9 
„  Tentrioosa  ..  ..18 
EuoAymua,  in  Tar.,  dosen  6 
Evergreens,  in  Yar.,  dosen  6 
Vkub,  in  variety,  dosen   4 


s. 

Abatflons,I2bnnoliei  ..  8 
Anenome    (Fnlgens),   12 

bunches  8 

Anemones  IS  bunches  .•  1 

Aram  Lilies,  IS  blooms..  2 

Asalea,  IS  sprays    ..    ..  0 

Bouvardias, bunoh..    ..  0 

OameUlaa,  18  blooms     ..  1 

Carnations,  12  Uoomi  ..  1 

OowsUps,  18  bunches     . .  1 

Cyclamen,  IS  blooms     . .  0 

DaflodUa,  Double,  18  bchs  1 

„        Single,  12  behs  1 

Dairies.  12  bunches       ..  2 

Eplnhyllum,  IS  blooms  • .  0 

Buohiiris,  dosen     ..    ••  2 

Gardenias,  IS  blooms    ••  1 
Hyacinths,   Vrenoh,    12 

bnnehes    ..  18 

„         (Dutch),  box..  1 
lApsgeria,  coloured,  IS 

bloons 1 

LiUum    longiflorum,    IS 

blooms  ..     ..    ..     ..  2 

Marguerites,  18  bunches  2 


d.  s.  d. 
0tol2  0 
0     84 

IS 
0 

10 
6 

18 

18 
9 

60 

24 

18 

84 

18 

24 

18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Fleus  elastica,  each      . . 
Poliage  Plants,  var.,ea6h 
Fndiria.  dosen  pots      •• 
Gknista,  per  dosen 
HeliotRHiM,  dosen  pots   •. 
E^dxangea,  dosen 
Lfiles  Tallc^,  dosen 
Lllinm  Hacrisrii,  dos.  pots 
Marguerite  Daiqri  dosen 
Mode, dosen  pots    ..    .. 

Myrtles,  dosen 

Palms,  in  var.  ,each  . . 
Pelargoniums,  dosen  . . 
„  scarlet,  dos. 
Pdnsettia,  dosen  ..  .. 
Spirea  japonica,  dos.     .  • 


s.d. 
1    6 


8 
6 
6 
6 
9 

12 
80 
9 
8 
6 
8 
6 
4 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 

to  7 

10 

IS 

IS 

9 
18 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 


18  0 

4S  0 

12  0 

4  0 

12  0 

21  0 

18  9 

6  0 

0  0 

18  a 


CUT  FLOWEBS; 


d.      s    d. 
0  to4    0 


0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
6 


0 
0 


6 
4 
4 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
0 
2 
8 
4 
0 
4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16  0 

4  0 

1  6 

4  0 

6  0 


Lilj  of  the  Valley,  IS 

sprays 
Mignonette.  18  bondbes 
Narolss,  various,  12  bdis 
Panaies,  12  bobs      . .     . . 
Pelargoniums .  IS  trasses 
H    scarlet,  12  trusses 
Polyanthus,  18  behs 
Primroses,  IS  bundles   .. 
H    (double),  bunch  .  • 
Boses.  Bed,  12  blooms  .. 

„   (indoor),  dosen     .. 

„    Tea,  dosen      ..    .. 
red.  dosen  (French) 

„   yellow      

SpinBa,  buneh  . .  •  • 

Siephanotis,  12  sprays  .. 
TropsBolum,  IS  bnnehes 
Tuberoses.  IS  blooms  •  • 
Tulips,  doaen  blooms  .  k 
Tldets,  12  bnnohee. .  . . 
„  (French),  buneh 
„  (Parme),  buneh 
Wallflowers,  18  boha 
White  Lilac,  per  buneh . . 


s.  d.      s.  dk 


0 
8 

8 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

s 

0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

6 


6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

9 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


to  1 
6 

4 

S 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

6 


O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

a 

0 

& 

6 
0 
0 

a 

0 

a 
a 

6 
9 
0 

6 
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PRECISION  IN  FARMING  PRACTICE. 

Ik  we  required  proof  of  the  eiistonce  of  a  desire  for  improTO- 
ment,  and  a  lively  apprehension  that  improvement  in  practice  la 
poesibte  among  farmers,  n-a  have  certainly  bad  it  during  the  last 
fev  months,  for  never  before  have  we  had  so  many  ttpplicants  for 
ad^ce  about  Dropping  and  the  lelection  and  apptieation  of  manure 
to  farm  crops.  We  have  done  the  best  ire  could  for  all  oar  clientst 
and  if  our  adrice  is  accepted  and  acted  npoa  in  a  literal  sense  it 
CBiinot  foil  to  indace  better  pmotice  and  a  proportionate  improve- 
ment in  results  ;  for  we  have  invariably  insisted  upon  the  primary 
importancB  ef  thorough  drainage,  cteinliness,  and  mechanical 
divnion,  in  order  that  the  crop  for  which  mannre  ia  nied  may 
derive  full  benefit  from  it.  In  addition  to  this  we  also  require 
«xact  distribution  of  manure,  and  when  chemical  mannre  is  naed  it 
cannot  be  applied  with  precision  by  hand,  and  the  nse  of  an  imple- 
ment is  absolutelj  necessLiry.  No  implement  which  we  have  tried 
for  thia  purpose  is  equal  b)  the  ExceUior  drill.  The  quantity  can 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  It-is  drilled  with  seed  just  as  regularly 
as  the  seed  itself,  or  it  is  applied  as  a  surface  dressing  alone  by 
removing  the  coulters  with  a  degree  of  precision  that  is  perfectly 
delightful  in  camparison  with  the  slovenly  worl£  dona  by  hand. 
For  example,  if  manure,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash,  steamed  bone  flour,  and  mineral  superphosphate 
is  sown  by  hand  npon  pasture,  the  heavy  particles  of  soda  and 
potash  fall  within  a  space  only  a  few  feet  wide  along  the  track  of 
the  sower,  but  the  bone*  flour  and  suficrphaiphate  is  carried  some 
-distance  oS  by  the  slightest  puff  of  wind.  We  have  seen  evidence 
-of  this  repeatedly,  and  came  upon  a  glaring  example  a  few  daya 
ago  upon  some  permanent  pasture,  where  the  grass  along  each 
track  of  the  sower  was  of  a  deep  green  hue  and  robust  growth,  the 
intermediate  spaces  being  of  a  comparatively  weak  growth  and 
light  colour.  This  difference  arises  from  the  speedy  ac'iion  of  the 
nitroffenouB  manures,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface 
was  practically  free.  Sown  by  the  drill  this  can  never  happen,  for 
the  manure  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  surface. 

Frequently  are  we  asked  for  a  formula  of  the  moat  suitable 
manure  for  certain  crops.  We  alwajrs  give  it,  but  we  are  free  tO' 
«wn  that  more  or  less  than  we  recommend  might  probably  be  nsed 
with  advantage.  How  are  we  to  know  this  without  that  intimate 
IcDowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  to  be  treated,  which  the 
manager  of  each  farm  ought,  but  which  he  so  frequently  does  not 
possess  ?  Soil  and  seasons  both  exercise  an  influence  for  good  or 
«vil  upon  results.  Knowing  this  as  we  do  so  wall,  how  can  we 
venture  to  give  precise  formula  for  general  guidance  ?  Science 
haa  been  defined  as  precise  or  systematic  knowledge,  but  in  relation 
to  agriculture  it  is  beat  r^^rded  as  precision  in  degree.  By  all 
means  let  us  strive  for  the  possession  of  accuracy  in  every  datail 
■of  farming,  but  do  not  lat  us  forget  how  greatly  results  are  in- 
-fluenc^d  by  atmospheric  as  well  as  soil  peculiarities.  If  only  wc 
oome  to  accord  due  weight  to  snch  natural  influences,  we  shall  not 
fltrive  for.  unneoegsary  accuracy  of  weight  and  measare.  Itwaa'for 
thie  reason,  or  rather  this  was  one  of  our  reasons  for  recently  calling 
attention  to  the  important  fact  tliat  there  is  a  residue  in  the  soil  of 
the  fertility  imparted  by  chemical  manures  after  the  crop  of  the 
year  is  harvested.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some  loss  of  nitrates, 
from  this  residue  in  a  wet  winter,  especially  from  light  soils,  and 
this  nmst  be  taken  into  account  in  spring  when  calculations  are 
made  of  the  quantities  of  different  manures  reqitired  for  the  seaoon. 
TSo  doubt  the  marvellous  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Cook  at  Flitcham, 
Abbey  by  the  nse  of  muriate  of  potash  for  Barley  has  induced  very 
many  farmers  to  try  it,  and  has  led  to  much  disappointment.    Tet 


good  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  by  showing  how  the  want  of 
enough  potash,  phosphonin,  or  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  prerent  a 
full  development  of  S  crop. 

Precision,  then,  in  farming  practice  is  beat  regarded  as  a  relatire 
term.  Let  ns  take  care  that  it  leads  us  to  avoid  all  shaniB  aither 
in  manures  or  secd^,  that  wo  use  pure  manures  and  pure 'seeds, 
that  our  piaetioa  all  round  is  sound.  We  may  be  asked,  Of  what 
nse,  then,  are  the  repiorts  of  agricultural  experiments  t  We  r^ly, 
They  are  invaluable  if  taken  as  guides  to  practice,  provided  there  ia 
no  blind  following  of  any  of  them.  If  a  fanner  would  excel  in  the 
practice  of  his  calling  he  must  bring  intelligence  and  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  it,  and  must  prove  far  himself  what  or  which 
are  the  best  sorts  and  methods  of  manures  and  their  H>E^>ca^oo  *"> 
the  soil.  But  we  may  insist  upon  close  accuracy  in  the  praparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  manure  and  seed.  Drainage,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  there  must  bB  ;  mechanical  diviaion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  soil  there  tnusf  bs  ;  weL<ds  also  mu»t  be  kept  down. 
Do  these  three  simple  primary  conditions  to  precision  in  farmnig 
practice  receive  the  attention  they  merit  ?  I£  any  of  onr  raaden 
had  been  with  ns  on  the  day  we  write  this  article,  when  we  washed 
over  three  farms  of  an  aggregate  area  of  nearly  a  thoosand  acres, 
they  would  have  had  ample  evidenee  that  thay  do  qot. 
WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Com-boeing  still  contlrraes  beioit  done  as  briskly  as  povaiblo,  and  we 
have  had  to  urge  the  men  doing  thia  upon  Wheat  (o  greater  exertion, 
for  it  has  grown  bo  fast  that  we  feared  the  hoeing  might  not  be  finished 
before  the  Wheat  becatne  too  high  for  such  work.  Kapidily  of  gruwth 
has  been  most  remarkable  where  the  top-dressing  oE  cbcmical  manures 
was  given  early  in  showery  weather.  We  fully  intendol  uaing  the  Ex- 
celsior drill  for  this  work  over  the  Wheat,  hat  liDdinz  ihs  soil  loo  wet 
nnd  Baft  for  hordes  to  go  upon  It  hanil-sowing  hsd  to  be  resorted  to.  We 
mention  this  as  showing  bow  no  inlieiible  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
general  practice.  Furmers  more  than  any  class  are  subject  in  Ih'  ir  work 
to  conditions  of  weaiher,  and  when  these  prove  adverse  we  have  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  We  have  seen  reports  in  ibiily  papers  tbat  the  Wheat 
plant  is  backward  in  growth,  and  therefore  a  short  crop  waa  Inevitable. 
Beeing  as  we  do  frequently  much  of  the  great  com.growing  district  of 
Bast  Anglia,  we  cannot  agree  wiLh  this  statement.  Some  Wheat  is 
undoubtedly  backward,  but  very  much  more  is  fairly  forward.  Thistles, 
Docks,  Coltsfoot,  Charlock,  and  Conch  Grass  have  we  among  cnm  sown 
lipon  land  taken  ia  band  last  Michaelmas,  and  wc  have  every  hor^e  and 
man  we  can  spare  at  work  npon  them,  for  never  was  the  weather  more 
favourable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  true  economy  prompts  ths 
employment  of  all  arailatde  labour  power  now  to  destroy  tliese  robbers 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Since  tlie  weather  has  become  more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
free  growth  in  gross  and  other  grebn  crops,  the  price  uE  ^eep  has  ad- 
vanced BO  much  tbat  we  have  known  a  profit  of  lOs.  per  head  msde 
npon  burets  purchased  only  a  fortnight  Afft.  Upon  one  oC  oui  [anas 
we  have  decided  to  fold  sheep  upon  a  weali  Clover  layer,  which  Would 
not  afiord  a  full  crop  for  bay,  and  by  folding  we  may  obtain  a  better 
second  crop  cither  for  stover  or  seed.  We  ^ve  finished  folding  upon 
Rye,  which  is  now  left  for  a  second  growth  for  harvest,  as  wc  do  not 
require  the  land  for  roots ;  had  we  done  so  tt  would  have  come  ad- 
mirably to  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  after  being  so  well  manured  by 
the  fiock  in  folds.  A  full  crop  oE  Rye  seed  and  straw  is  not  unpro- 
fitable, and  it  always  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 
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B  baTO  the  aatufaotion  of  knoviog  that  oor  obaerrationB 
published  last  week,  entirdj  in  the  interestB  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  ware  not  wholly  fruitless.  The  requisite 
details  as  to  the  probtible  nature  and  extent  of  the  Eshibitioa  then 
in  preparation  is  the  Ten^le  Gardens,  with  the  prices  of  admisaiom 
were  precisely  what  some  of  our  readers  desired  to  know,  and  the 
information  reached  them  jost  in  time  for  attending  the  Show. 
We  have,  moreoTer,  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  will 
chortlj  become  Fellows  of  the  Society,  while  others  prefer  to 
wait  the  issne  of  events.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
and  perhapsa  very  large  majority,  deeplj  interested  in  horticultural 
pnTsuits,  who  cannot  bring  themselTea  to  believe  that  showing 
should  be  the  chief  object  of  a  horticultural  society.  They  rather 
T^ard  soch  gatherings  aa  means  to  an  end— gaining  public  counte- 
nance and  wider  support,  that  may  be  applied  in  some  practical 
And  useful  manner  in  furtherance  of  the  greater  and  ultimate 
object— improved  and  extended  cultivation  of  plants  and  crops; 
«Dcouragement  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  by  art  and  by 
enterprise  ;  testing  them  and  estimating  their  merits,  then  dissemi- 
nating the  information  for  the  public  benefit.  That  is  the  idesl 
entertained  by  many,  and  in  all  probability  an  increasing  number, 
«f  what  a  horticultural  society  should  be,  more  especially  one 
established  on  a  Royal,  which  of  course  means  a  national  basis 
in  this  country,  because  charters  are  only  granted  to  institutions 
that  aie  founded  for  the  public  good.  We  not  only  believe  such 
an  ideal  to  be  excellent,  but  capable  of  embodiment  as  an  actn&l 
fact.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  notion,  but  a  practical  proposition, 
ftud  it  only  remains  to  ascertsin  the  best  methods  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

All  the  efforts  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  including  shows,  small  and  large,  and  all  the  expenditure 
incnrred  in  the  transaction  of  bosiness,  ore  in  accordance  with  the 
eventual  object  indicated.  This  has  been  clearly  stated  in  onr 
«olunans  by  a  member  of  the  Oonncil  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
advising  Committee,  who  said  that  alt  the  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing shows  periodically  were  made  for  obtaining  support,  by  which 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick  oould  be  better  maintained,  and  horticul- 
ture in  its  widest  and  most  important  aspects  represented  for 
national  purposes.  That  view  of  presenting  the  case  not  having 
been,  so  far  as  we  know,  opposed,  the  principle  may  be  admitted, 
and  there  only  arises  the  qoestion  of  methods.  This  is  essentially, 
and  most  properly,  debatable,  and  has  in  fact  been  publicly  debated 
by  memben  of  the  Council  and  Committee,  and  vieira  expressed 
thereon.  If  there  were  no  divergence  of  views ,  there  could  be 
nothing  to  discuss  ;  but  such  a  millennium  has  not  arrived  in  een- 
ducting  the  affairs  of  this  or  scarcely  any  other  Society.  There  are 
majorities  and  minorities  in  every  corporation  of  individualn  work- 
ing for  a  common  object,  even  in  the  cloMst  of  cabinets,. and  the 
majority  rule,  though  many  an  example  has  shown  that  "the 
minority  was  sometimes .  right.  The  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  not  a  secret  conclave.  It  naed  to  be  eonaidered 
flo,  and  press  and  private  lectures  have  on  no  subject  been  eo 
frequent  as  on  the  unwisdom,  to  employ  a  mild  term,  of  the 
directorate  not  taking  the  publk  into  its  confidence.  Whetlier 
desirable  or  not,  and  we  pass  no  opinion  on  the  matter  at  this 
moment,  the  days  of  cabinet  secrecy  passed  with  the  appointment 
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of  the  advising  Committee,  for  there  is  a  commingling  of  members 
of  the  two  bodies,  and  matters  that  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
Council  are  discussed  with  persons  other  than  members  of  those 
bodies.  Whether  the  Society  will  be  much  stronger  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  in  a  better  position  for  doing  horticnitural  work  on 
the  lines  acknowledged  as  correct,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  of 
necessity  remains  to  be  proved.  Our  strong  hope  is  that  it  will  be, 
and  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  giving  credit  to  whomso- 
ever it  may  be  due  for  the  good  work  done  and  the  satisfactory 
results  achieved. 

The  number  of  Fellows  enrolled  during  the  past  few  months  is 
highly  gratifying  and  very  encouraging.  The  seal  exercised  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  by  friends  on  the  Council  and  Committees, 
and  not  lera  so  by  the  officials,  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  as 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  aeration  of  endeavour,  the  numbers  may  be 
expected  to  go  on  increasing.  Uany  have  joined,  not  with  the 
object  of  having  their  money  expended  on  shows  and  for  dtslri- 
buting  among  professional  showmen  richer  than  themselves,  but  for 
raising  a  strong  fund  for  the  Society  to  be  expended  for  conducting 
Huhstantial  work  in  the  common  interest  of  all.  It  is  due  to  FellowB 
holding  those  views,  also  to  a  noble  few  exhibitors  and  supporters 
who  have  staged  their  products  without  expecting  pecuniary  reward, 
and  who  have  done  much  more  than  that,  to  state  that  the  guineas 
of  gardeners  are  not  expended  in  the  form  of  prises  at  shows  they 
cannot  see.  It  is  fortunate  the  Society  has  such  excellent  supporters 
and  nothing  but  good  can  result  through  letting  the  public  know  it. 
The  secret  of  success  rests  in  a  sound  sj'stemof  finance.  This  does 
not  consist  in  miserly  boarding,  but  in  investments  that  as  far  as 
human  foresight  avails,  and  experience  warrants,  shall  be  remunera- 
tive. Nor  does  it  fallow  that  an  effort  must  be  adjudged  a  failure 
if  it  does  not  directly  and  immediately  bring  profit.  Seed  has  to 
be  bought  and  some  expenditure  incurred  in  tillage  before  the 
harvest  can  be  reaped ;  but  scatter  good  seed  on  good  ground  aiKl  a 
satisfactory  return  may  in  due  time  be  expected. 

The  Exhibition  of  last  week  was  a  sowing  of  seed,  good  seed,  in 
freeh  ground  and  promising.  What  the  immediate  result  of  the 
Show  may  be  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  Snandal  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  could  not  be  expected  under  the  cireum- 
stances,  and  it  there  should  be  a  near  approach  in  that  direction  it 
would  be  encouraging.  The  locality  was  most  favourable  for 
attracting  the  affluent  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  work  of 
cultivation,  and  it  was  pleasing,  indeed  almost  snrprising,  to  find 
such  a  large  attendance,  including  many  persona  of  distinction,  on 
an  uumistakeablyrainydsy.  Moreover,  the  visitors  as  a  body  were 
new  to  the  shows  of  the  Society,  which  is  a  great  point  gained. 
They  were  not  seen  at  either  the  Kensington  or  Westminster  Shows, 
where  faces  were  and  are  so  familiar  and  fresh  visitors  the  reverse 
of  numerous.  Dnring  the  course  of  years  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  aggr^ate  have  no  donbt  attended  the  scorce  of  minor  shows 
that  have  been  provided  at  short  intervals,  and  have  not  been  im- 
pressed sufficiently  for  speaking  of  them  with  enthusiasm  and 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  amongst  their 
friends.  The  public  come  to  a  show  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  with  great  expectations. 
These  would  be  realised  last  week,  and  visitors,  of  which 
the  Baroness  Bardett  Coutts  is  an  example,  are  so  satisfied 
that  they  urge  others  to  go  also  and  to  support  the  Society. 
One  exhibition  of  a  oommanding  nature,  and  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, is  calculated  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  Society  than  a 
score  of  small  gatherings,  the  nature  of  which  the  public  do  not 
understand  and  may  misapprehend.  Periodical  meetings  of  horti- 
culturists for  the  examination  of  new,  rare,  and  special  products 
are  most  important,  and  records  of  them  interest  the  whole  of  tha 
horticultural  community  and  keep  the  work  of  the  Society  before 
the  world ;  but  exhibitions  for  the  public  must  nowadays  be  of 
considerable  magnitude  to  attract  attention.  Nurserymen  appear 
to  be  fully  oognisaiit  of  this,  and  take  care  that  when  the  pnblio  ar» 
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•peoially  invited  to  their  home  displays  that  they  do  not  go  away 
disappointed. 

If  an  exhibition  like  that  of  last  week  can  be  provided  so 
quickly  and  such  a  good  attendance  be  secured  on  rainy  days, 
what  may  be  expected  if  exhibitors  have  long  notice  to  prepare 
for  an  event  made  widely  known,  and  which  may  be  fortunately 
held  when  the  weather  is  as  propitious  as  it  was  on  this  occasion 
uninviting  ? 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  tj^  we  have  received  the  following 
information  : — "  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  Council  received  a  short  statement  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
the  Temple  Show,  and  thought  that  it  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
bearing  in  mind  the  extremely  bad  weather  which  prevailed  on  the 
first  day,  and  which  prevented  so  many  visiting  it.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  the  President,  read  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby 
regretting  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  unable  to  attend,  and  also 
from  Sir  Francis  Knollys  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
would  have  had  much  pleasure  in  attending  if  they  had  not  had 
previous  engagements.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  Judges."  We  are  also  informed  that  eighty-two 
candidates  were  proposed  and  unanimously  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 


FORCED  STRAWBERRIES— HOW  TO  PREVENT 

BABR£N  PLANTS. 

AcGORDiNQ  to  the  information  given  by  "  T.  J."  (page  405)  in 
reference  to  his  plants  proving  barren,  the  first  mistake  that  he 
appears  to  have  made  was  relying  on  two  and  four-year-old  planta- 
tions for  runners.  Plants  so  raiMd  lack  that  vigour  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  strong  bold  well-ripened  crowns  early  in 
the  season.  The  energies  of  the  fruiting  plants  are  divided  between 
the  production  of  fruit  and  ranners,  tne  former  having  the  first 
claim.  Early  runners  produced  by  old  plants  at  the  flowering  stage 
are  quickly  brought  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences 
swelling,  seldom  making  any  progress  afterwards  until  the  crop  has 
been  removed  and  heavy  rains  start  the  plants  sgain  into  activity. 
The  result  is  that  plants  raised  from  these  late  runners  have  the 
growth  to  make  at  tne  time  of  year  when  it  should  have  been  made. 
From  all  the  varieties  named,  except  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
I  should  expect  a  very  large  per-centage  of  barren  plants  when  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment.  But  this  variety,  if  true,  seldom  fails  to 
fruit,  even  if  the  plants  are  small,  but  the  crowns  matured,  this 
being  indispensable.  If  "  T.  J."  provide  a  young  plantation  from 
fruitful  plants,  prepared  by  layering  in  small  poto  or  by  cutting  o£F 
the  runners  ana  starting  them  in  a  frame,  and  when  well  rooted 
planting  them  out  1  foot  apart  in  rows  18  inches  asunder  during  the 
month  of  August,  so  that  they  would  be  well  established  before 
winter,  he  would  have  a  plan&tion  from  which  he  would  secure 
luxuriant  runners  for  layering  early  in  the  season.  The  only  atten- 
tion after  planting  is  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  inake  the 
plants  firm  in  February,  if  lif t^  by  frost,  and  then  mulch  the 
ground.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  diy  previous  to  the  flowers  appear- 
ing (which  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
developed)  a  good  soaking  of  water  may  be  given,  or  liquid  manure 
in  a  weak  state  if  the  ffround  was  not  very  fertile  at  planting  time. 
A  plantation  of  this  description  will  produce  runners,  which  if 
pewsd  on  the  surface  of  5^  and  6-inch  pots,  according  to  the  varietv 
ana  the  time  they  are  required  for  forcing,  will  m&e  strong  well- 
rooted  plants  by  the  time  runners  would  be  r«idy  for  layering  &om 
old  fruit-bearing  plants.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  two  or  three 
weeks'  growth  m  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  uian  thrice  the  length  of  time  in  autulnn.  Runners  that 
have  their  constitution  impaired  through  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  strain  of  fruit-bearing  to  which  Sieir  parents  are  sub- 
jected, recruit  themselves  in  good  soil  when  carefully  and  liberally 
watered  and  syringed  ;  but  this  is  accomplished  too  late  in  the 
season,  for  the  result  is,  that  thev  are  in  full  growth  when  frost 
brings  them  to  a  standstill,  when  half  their  season's  work  has  not 
been  accomplished.  Such  plants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  certain  to 

grove  barren,  and  even  those  that  do  fruit  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a 
oubt  produce  only  weak  flower  stems. 
This  evil  has  bieen  aggravated  by  a  too  rich  material  for  potting 
that  appears  to  have  been  used,  as  well  as  over-feeding.  Would  your 
correspondent  in  making  a  plantation  outside  go  to  the  laoour, 
trouble,  and  exrense  of  adding  one-third  of  manure  to  the  soil  as 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  plants.  Such 
a  quantity  of  manure  even  on  the  poor  land  would  do  more 


harm  than  good.  What  would  it  do  outside  but  raoduce  luxuri- 
ant growth  at  the  expense  of  fruitfulness?  The  same  effect 
would  take  place  under  pot  culture  in  even  a  more  marked 
degree,  for  being  constantly  provided  with  water  the  plants  would 
be  stimulated  to  grow  faster  and  longer  even  than  those  outside. 
If  I  had  rich  soil  from  an  old  pasture  that  had  been  recently 
stacked  I  should  hesitate  to  use  any  manure.  But  under  any  cir- 
cumstances  with  good  ordinary  loam  an  addition  of  one-seventb 
of  manure  is  ample.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  a  Uttl» 
coarse  sand  might  be  added,  and  the  manure  would  consist' of  horse 
droppings  passed  through  a  half -inch  sieve.  The  droppings  would 
be  sweetened  by  frequent  turnings,  the  same  as  would  be  necessary 
in  preparing  them  for  making  a  Mushroom  bed.  If  the  soil  were 
light  cow  manure  would  be  preferred.  A  little  soot  sprinkled  oyer 
the  drainage  would  be  beneficial  to  the  plants  and  assist  in  kcOTing- 
out  worms  while  the  pots  were  standing  on  the  bolder.  Feeding, 
with  sou  of  this  nature  should  not  give  much  trouUe,  and  stimulants 
should  only  be  applied  when  the  putnts  have  made  a  &ir  amount  of 
roots  and  are  in  vigorous  growth.  This  should  not  be  persisted  in 
too  late  in  the  season  or  the  growth  would  not  be  ripened,  and  thus 
all  previous  care  and  attention  would  be  wasted.  One  or  two  dress- 
ings of  artificial  manux^  applied  tothe  plants  are  all  that  are  really 
needed.  We  seldom  give  more  than  pne  application,  for  if  the  soU 
is  crammed  firmly  into  the  pots  they  should  contain  ample  food  for 
the  plants  until  they  are  top-dressed  ready  for  forcing. 

Another  source  of  failure  may  be  due  to  the  heat  and  moisture 
to  which  the  plants  are  subjected.  Moisture  three  or  more  times  a 
day,  if  I  am  to  infer  that  is  syringing  and  watering,  with  a  temr 
perature  of  6(f  to  7(f,  is  alone  sufficient  to  cause  the  best  and  most 
matured  crowns  that  can  be  produced  to  prove  barren.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  Simwberry  must  be  started  gently.  Especially 
is  this  necessary  when  the  crowns  have  not  been  well  ripened. 
Hurry  them,  and  apply  a  super-abundance  of  moisture,  and  leaves, 
"  nothing  but  leaves,"  will  be  the  reward.  At  first  a  cool  structure 
only  is  needed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  the  temperature  should 
not  exceed  5(f  ,  with  a  little  air  daily  until  the  plants  show  signs  of 
movement,  when  it  may  be  mdnally  increased  to  &5^,  but  not  before 
the  fiowera  are  visible,  and  a  higher  temperature  is  not  needed 
before  they  are  set.  It  can  then  be  gradflally  increased  to  60°  or 
even  70**.  To  move  the  plants  from  a  temperature  of  55^  to  near 
70°  is  too  sudden  a  change,  and  may  alone  be  the  means  of  small 
instead  of  large  fruit. 

The  atmosphere  should  not  be  too  moist  nor  too  dose  before 
the  fruit  is  set.  The  syringe  may  be  used  once  or  twice  daily 
according  to  the  weatherl  ESurly  in  the  season  once  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  when  the  sun  increases  in  power  it  may  be  done  twice. 
The  plants  should  be  carefuUy  watered  at  their  roots,  never  allow- 
ing them  to  become  dry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be 
saturated.  Early  in  the  season  they  would  not  need  water  applied 
to  tiie  pots  even  daily.  Later  it  might  be  needed  once  a  day,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  all  probability  twice.  At  this  period  of  the 
year  tiie  plants  are  better  a  good  distaiice  from  the  glass  where  the 
foliage  can  partially  protect  the  fruit  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  the  same  as  they  are  in  a  natural  state.  Eariy  in  the  season  the 
exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  is  a  decided 
advantage,  for  a  few  sunny  d^s  will  do  more  to  bring  it  forward 
than  a  week*s  hard  firing.  Having  the  plants  close  to  the  glass 
Liter  is  one  of  those  txncj  notions  Uiat  have  laid  hold  too  firmly  of 
cultivators,  and  which  must  be  modified  in  a  marked  degree  if 
BucoeKful  results  are  to  be  achieved.  I  will  return  to  the  subject 
of  Strawberry  forcing,  as  there  have  been  many  failures  this  year, 
and  otliers  should  be  averted. — ^Wm.  Bardnet. 


THE  LAURUSTINUa 


Just  now  this  favourite  shrub  is  at  its  best,  being  loaded  with 
flowers,  and  where  they  are  growing  intermixed  with  the  red-flowering 
Bibes,  Ancabas,  and  common  Laurels  arranged  near  the  front  of  shrub- 
bery borders  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  My  object,  however,  is  to  ask 
for  more  attention  to  be  paid  the  plants  to  prevent  their  running  up 
too  high,  and  cansine  them  to  become  naked  or  bare  of  branches  at  the 
bottom,  which  does  not  add  to  their  beauty.  It  is  well  known  that 
after  tne  shrubs  become  established  they  are  liable  to  send  up  strong- 
shoots  which,  if  allowed  full  scope,  will  throw  them  out  of  their  true 
chuacter  by  depriving  them  of  their  lower  branches.  These  stroimp 
growths  should  either  be  riiortened  or  cat  dean  out  soon  enough  to 
prevent  the  shrubs  being  disfigured  by  the  operation.  Again,  where 
they  are  getting  old  and  their  lower  branches  showing  weakness,  one 
of  the  best  plans  I  know  of  is  to  layer  them  daring  the  autumn.  These 
will  throw  up  young  growths,  and  the  shrubs  be  thereby  renovated 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  as  they  are  not  deep-rooting  a  sur- 
face-diesang  of  manare  will  help  them  to  make  fresh  roots  and  promote 
healthy  growth.  In  town  gardens,  where  this  shrab  is  so  largely  osed,  the 
above  treatment  would  much  improve  the  many  nusightly  specimens  we 
often  see.    I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dig  among  such 
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wrface-rooting  shrube  as  is  the  practice  in  most  places,  bat  instead 
advise  more  surface  hoeing  and  manure  dressing,  especially  whwe  the 
sabsoil  is  not  good.  My  employer  is  a  great  advocate  of  this  treatment 
ior  most  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  appearance  of  them  and  the  growth 
they  make  amply  prove  the  value  of  the  pnctlce.— Thomas  Becobd, 
JPolkiMfftan  Manor,  / 


CROPS  THAT  PAY. 


Bsoccou. — ^The  ground  from  which  late  Broccoli  has  been 
cleared,  previously  produced  a  crop  of  second  early  Potatoes. 
These  were  planted  3  feet  apart,  the  same  as  all  the  early  and  second 
«arly  Potatoes  that  we  grow,  except  those  planted  closely  together 
on  warm  borders.  The  rows  of  Broccoli  are,  therefore,  3  feet 
i^art,  and  being  naturally  hardy  in  consequence  pass  the  majority 
or  winters  safely.  The  nound  occupied  oy  late  Broccoli  is  gene- 
rally reserved  for  French  Beans,  the  variety  being  Canadian  Wonder. 
The  ground  between  the  rows  of  Broccoli  is  liberally  manured 
during  January.  By  digjging  only  in  the  centre  of  the  rows  no 
injury  to  the  crop  occupying  the  ground  results,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  plants  b^n  growing  the  roots  quickly  take  possession 
of  the  manuro  that  lays  near  the  surface,  and  which  is  only  just 
covered  during  the  process  of  digging.  We  have  found  by  this 
treatment  that  the  heads  of  the  Broccoli  are  larger  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  ground  was  left  unmanured  until  the  crop  had  been 
<deared  away.  This  is  no  small  advantage  in  rendering  the  crop  a 
profitable  one  when  the  produce  is  solely  required  for  market  pur- 
poses. Bat  there  are  other  advantages  that  attend  this  mode  of 
culture  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  To  get  the  succeeding  crop  in 
at  the  proper  time  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  success.  To 
Iiave  the  ground  to  diff  and  manure  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year 
when  planting  should  oe  done  and  work  presses  heavily  is  bad  and 
thoughtless  practice,  yet  it  is  too  often  followed,  and  railure  is  the 
result.  By  preparing  the  ground  at  the  time  stated  the  Beans  can 
be  sown  before  the  ^Broccoli  are  removed  from  the  ground,  which 
leaves  the  rows  3  feet  from  each  other. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  Beans  close 
together  may  think  that  distance  from  row  to  row  is  a  waste  of 
ground.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  plat  of  Beans  closely 
planted  will  not  yield  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  that  will 
be  obtained  if  they  are  given  ample  room  for  each  plant  to  branch 
freely  and  fully  develope  itself.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  heart 
and  has  been  well  manured  the  variety  s^vised  will  meet  in  the 
rows  before  the  season  is  over.  We  strive,  however,  to  snatch  a 
crop  of  Cos  Lettuces  from  between  them.  As  the  Broccoli  are 
removed  the  space  where  they  have  been  growing  is  turned  over 
and  broken  up  with  a  fork,  and  the  Lettuces  planted  at  once 
9  inches  apart  in  the  row.  To  insure  their  doing  well  and  being 
off  the  ground  before  the  Beans  crowd  them,  the  plants  must  be 
strong  and  ready  for  placing  out  directly  the  Broccoli  are  removed. 
If  the  plants  are  small  and  weak  the  prospects  of  success  are  by  no 
means  certain.  If,  howler,  the  Beans  display  the  least  signs  of 
crowding  the  Lettuces,  this  can  be  prevented  without  injury  t^  the 
Beans  by  placing  a  few  stakes  along  the  row  and  running  a  cord 
from  end  to  end  on  each  side.  The  lettuces,  if  they  do  well,  may 
be  estimated  at  one-third  of  what  the  ground  would  produce  if 
entirely  planted  with  them.  In  depending  upon  these  the  Beans 
are  a  profitable  crop,  for  they  seldom  realise  less  than  twopence  a 
pouBQ.  While  on  the  subject  of  Beans  it  may  be  stated  that 
Scarlet  Runners  are  a  profitable  crop  in  some  localities,  not  if  they 
are  staked  on  the  orthodox  fashion.  The  stakes,  and  the  kbour  of 
•taking  combined,  the  extra  distance  they  must  be  planted  apart, 
lenders  the  crop  next  to  a  profitless  one.  If  staked,  to  do  them 
well  they  should  be  6  feet  from  row  to  row,  unstaked  3  feet,  or 
another  6  inches  at  the  most.  Directly  they  show  signs  of  runninjg 
the  points  are  clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  shears.  If  uiis  practice  is 
followed  two,  three,  or  more  times  during  the  season  they  will  fruit 
al>undantly  and  not  exceed  the  height  and  width  of  Canadian 
Wonder.  In  spite  of  this  the  returns  from  a  ^ven  portion  of 
ground  will  not  equ^  in  most  localities  that  obtained  for  French 
Beans  grown  on  the  same  space.  Generally  a  halfpenny  or  penny 
per  pound  less  is  paid  for  them. 

Our  object  in  crowing  early  and  second  early  varieties  of 
Potatoes  only,  and  Ranting  them  3  feet  from  row  to  row,  is  not 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  second  crop,  although 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  renderingground  remune- 
zative  that  has  to  be  worked  with  the  spade.  The  main  object, 
however,  is  to  get  the  crop  off  the  ground  and  into  the  market 
before  those  under  field  culture  are  r^y  for  digging.  The  lowest 
price  by  this  system  may  be  said  to  be  5s.  a  owt.  instead  of  Is.  6d. 
less.  The  price  falls  quickly  after  farmers  once  commence  supply- 
ing the  market  in  quantity.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
aystem  of  closer  pbtnting  which  they  follow,  even  if  the  price  is 


lower,  pays  better  than  the  method  of  planting  3  feet  apart.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  tubers  can  be  planted  closer  in  the 
row  than  they  practise,  and  the  greater  space  allowed  for  develop- 
ment results  in  a  heavier  crop  of  tubers  than  they  generally  obtain. - 
Crops  by  this  method  on  our  rich  land  are  enormous,  and  profitable 
at  the  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  them,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  second  crop. 

CAULiFLOWERS.>-One  of  the  second  crops  from  amongst 
Potatoes,  and  generally  one  that  pays,  never  better  perhaps  than 
last  year,  that  is  where  the  crop  proved  a  success,  is  Yeitch's 
Autumn  Giant  Caulifiowers.  To  grow  these  well  tiiey  must  be 
planted  on  rich  fertile  land,  or  the  heads  are  too  small  to  find 
a  ready  sale  in  the  market.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame  about  the  middle  of  March,  so  that  sturdy  wdl-hardened 
plants  are  ready  for  putting  out  at  once.  A  shallow  drill  between 
the  Potatoes  should  be  drawn  and  the  plants  placed  18  inches  apart. 
They  then  become  established,  and  are  jrrowing  freely  before 
drought  sets  in  to  prevent  them  from  making  good  stuff.  Once 
they  are  well  established  and  growing  freely  dry  weather  does  not 
appear  to  do  them  much  harm.  As  the  Potatoes  ue  dug,  if  they 
can  be  ffiven  a  soaking,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  of  liquid  diluted  with 
water  from  the  drainings  of  the  manure  heap,  and  the  soil  in 
^ligging  turned  over  the  moistened  portion  of  ground  to  prevent 
evaporation,  a  rapid  growth  will  follow.  Fine  heads  which  will 
prove  profitable  will  result. — ^Marketer. 


PREMATURE  FLOWERING. 

Why  vegetables  "  bolt,"  to  use  a  technical  phrase — in  other  words 
flower  before  they  are  expected — why  ornamental  plants  are  made  to 
flower  in  profusion  by  one  man,  whilst  by  another  they  are  termed 
difficult ;  why  some  trees  fruit,  and  others  apparently  under  similar  con- 
ditions are  barren  ;  and,  to  close,  why  some  shrubs  flower  and  others  do 
not.  These  are  questions  which  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  flippant 
way.  Such  is  the  position  of  this  question ;  and  here  I  must  confess  to 
the  recklessness  or  bewilderment  of  that  hoDest  and  free-hearted  Hiber- 
nian, who,  when  asked  where  he  was  going,  said  he  did  not  know  until 
he  got  there. 

Vegetables. — I  need  not  run  over  the  whole  range  of  our  culinary 
vegetables.  I,  therefore,  must  typify  them  by  such  crops  as  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Spinach.  A  discussion  concerning 
these  will  at  once  throw  light  on  the  rest.  I  take  them  in  order.  Celery 
sometimes  "  bolts."  What  is  the  predisposing  cause  ?  If  anyone  was 
to  ask  me  what  would  be  the  readiest  mode  of  compelling  the  young 
Celery  plants  to  "run"— that  is,  to  blossom,  I  should  answer,  "Sow 
them  early,  transplant  them  in  very  rich  soil,  and  let  them  stand  thus 
before  being  flnally  planted,  until  they  are  9  inches  in  height ;"  such 
will  be  sure  to  "run"  betimes  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Lettuces  that 
endure  the  winter,  commonly  called  early  spring  Lettuces,  are  notorious 
for  being  a  long  time  in  use  without  advancing  to  the  blossom  state,  and 
why?  Simply  through  the  comparative  absence  of  those  exciting 
causes  which  cause  plants  to  assume  the  blossoming  condition.  But 
Lettuces  sown  in  May  on  rich  soil,  and  transplanted  when  stout  plants, 
will  in  general  "  run  "  before  they  make  good  hearts.  The  only  way 
to  obtain  good  hearted  Lettuce  In  the  heat  of  summer  is  to  sow  them 
in  drills  on  the  richest  soil  in  the  garden,  if  loamy  so  much  the  better. 
There  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  the  proper  distance,  and  with  waterings 
when  necessary  they  will  produce  heads  as  fine  as  in  spring.  The 
Lettaoes  are  a  short-lived  race,  and  any  check  after  rapid  growth  during 
the  exciting  heats  of  summer  will  be  sure  to  induce  this  blossoming 
habit.  In  the  cool  of  autumn  and  early  spring  they  bear  transplanting 
well,  for  that  kind  of  elaboration  which  tends  gradually  to  the  produc- 
tion of  blossoms  goes  on  very  slowly,  the  exciting  causes  of  heat  and 
light  being  at  a  low  point. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Cabbage.  These  are  not  so  notorious  for 
bolting  as  some  other  vegetables,  and  their  tendency  to  run  to  blossom 
is  at  all  times  increased  by  any  spurious  mixture  in  their  blood.  How 
this  occurs  is  not  particularly  plain,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  are  more 
excitable  when  such  is  the  case.  But  the  true  Cabbages,  sown  at  par- 
ticular p  riods,  are  unsafe  in  this  respect.  Let  anyone  sow  his  best  kind 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  all,  or 
many  of  them,  bolt  in  the  succeeding  April.  The  fact  is,  that  they  grow 
with  too  much  rapidity  in  the  month  of  September  ; — too  fast  to  form  a 
heart  in  that  young  state  ; — and,  being  transplanted,  which  they  must 
be,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  they  receive  a  sudden  check  on  the  heels 
of  grossness,  and  this  check  at  once  lays  the  foundation  for  the  blossoming 
principle.  But  how  different  the  result  if  the  Cabbage  seed  be  sown 
in  the  middle  of  August.  By  the  period  the  young  plants  are  up— say, 
the  early  part  of  September— the  summer  heat  has  declined ;  conse- 
quently, the  plants  grow  more  steadily  and  are  shorter  jointed ;  and 
the  over-excitinir  nAn«»o  Vw>{«*-  w.j«*»,vri  .*-»%  •  *-*••-        •»"   • 

tenden 
Cabbag 

In  p 

"  bnttoi-,    -  .-w->.- r ,   . ,  -  -W6  .»» tv  uc  uuuerBuxxi  cnat  i  am 

by  no  means  the  inventor  of  this  term.    It  has  been  used  by  our  great 
giandsires,  and,  still  being  accepted  by  practical  persons,  I  do  not  feel 
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myself  in  a  position  to  coin  new  terms.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to 
show  that  science  itself  recognises  the  facts  connected  with  it,  although 
she  employs  another  kind  of  phraseology  to  express  it.  The  term  but- 
toning sigrnifies  forming  a  blossom-bml,  or  tiny  head,  whilst  the  plant  is 
young.  One  man  sows  Cauliflower  seed,  genuine,  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  in  order  to  produce  early  spring  Cauliflowers  in  May  and  June. 
He  sows  them  on  rich  soil,  and  transplants  them— what  he  calls  strong 
fine  plants — in  October,  in  frames  or  glasses,  providing  again  very  rich 
soil  for  them  ;  for  all  the  world,  says  he,  knows  that  the  Cauliflower  re- 
quires a  generous  soil.  But,  how  puzzled  may  this  man  be  to  find  in 
March  or  April  that  out  of  a  dozen  handglasses,  containing  half  a  hun- 
dred permanent  plants,  he  will  not  have  much  more  than  a  score  of 
Cauliflowers  after  all  his  pains. 

Another  man  will  sow  his  Cauliflowers  at  the  same  time  on  poor 
soil,  or  one  of  a  moderate  character,  and  transplant  them  on  similar 
soil,  and  not  one  will  button  ;  yet  they  were  from  the  same  samples  of 
seed.  Here,  then,  is  another  case  in  point.  The  fact  is,  that  if  Cauli- 
flowers, like  Celery,  are  once  allowed  to  become  gross,  in  the  seed-bed,  or 
where  they  are  transplantcid,  and  are  removed  afterwards,  they  are  sure 
to  possess  a  tendency  to  button. 

Spinach  is  another  susceptible  vegetable  in  this  way,  and  the  last  I 
shall  name  in  this  section.  This  plant  is  very  much  excited  by  beat 
alone,  irrespective  of  rich  soils.  Indeed,  in  this  case  at  certain  seasons, 
rich  soils  are  averse  to  that  speedy  bolting,  or  running  to  blossom. 
Spinach  sown  in  August  stands  the  winter  ;  and,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  it 
scarcely  makes  an  effort  to  run  to  blossom  until  April  or  May.  But  the 
same  kind,  sown  in  the  first  week  of  June,  will  produce  a  very  different 
plant.  Tlie  former,  stout,  robust,  and  exceedingly  prolific  of  foliage, 
also  averse  to  a  blossoming  tendency  ;  the  latter,  just  producing  a  few 
leaves,  with  a  highly  attenuated  stem,  and  rushing  forward  to  blossom 
with  celerity.  This  plant  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  we  possess,  for  ex- 
hibiting to  a  student  the  influences  of  those  laws  which  govern  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  presenting  to  him,  in  their  extreme  effects,  a  first 
proof,  or  sound  and  lasting  impression.  Spinach  happens  to  be  ex- 
tremely excitable,  more  so  than  most  of  our  ordinary  vegetables.  Heat 
is  the  most  exciting  cause,  and  this,  combined  with  much  solar  light,  is 
doubly  influential  as  to  the  blossoming  tendency.  Thus,  good  gar- 
deners sow  their  summer  Spinach  in  shady  situations,  and  on  rich  soil, 
in  order  that  the  growth  may  be  as  slow  ai  possible  in  the  plant,  whilst 
the  root  is  supplied  with  all  the  accessories  to  robustness. 

It  may  now  be  seen  that  heat  and  drought,  and  much  solar  light,  are 
predisposing  causes  ;  and  the  influences  of  these  are  much  enhanced  by 
checks  of  any  kind,  and  by  poor  soil.  Heat,  of  course,  is  highly  exciting, 
as  also  trying  to  the  whole  system  of  the  plant.  Heat,  with  deficiency  of 
moisture,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  hasten  the  development  of  all  annual 
plants  ;  and  those  I  have  selected  to  illustrate  this  matter,  may,  I  sup- 
pose, all  be  termed  annuals,  in  one  sense  at  least.  Indeed,  like  a  host  of 
other  things,  they  are  annual  or  biennial,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  to  exemplify  the  latter  is,  indeed,  the  chief  design  of  my  remarks! 
Heat,  with  much  moisture,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  profusion  of 
exuberant  foliage,  provided  the  soil  is  good.  This  condition  of  crops  is 
called  "  proud  »'  by  many  farmers.  "  My  Wheat  is  too  proud."  thcv  will 
say, "  it  will  go  down."  v        *        s      ^ 

And  what  makes  Wheat  or  other  straw  crops  go  down  ?  What  produces 
this  habit,  cau  es  a  crop  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  &c.,  to  become 
lumbering,  or  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  "  to  smother  itself  ?"  The  fact 
is,  that  the  plant  is  too  succulent,  has  grown  too  fast,  and  assumed  a 
character  similar  to  that  of  overfed  and  excited  animals.  I  hatl  almost 
said  there  was  a  disproportion  of  woody  fibre.  Drought  in  itself,  without 
ft  superabundance  of  solar  light,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  this 
"  bolting "  by  withholding  the  necessary  supplies,  and  this,  more 
especially,  if  the  subject  has  been  previously  much  excited  by  heat, 
moisture,  and  a  fair  supply  of  nutriment.  Such  a  course  may  be  fairly 
classed  under  the  head  "  sudden  checks,"  the  tendency  of  which  I  will 
further  advert  to.  Those  who  would  fully  understand  the  character  and 
influences  of  sudJen  checks,  after  an  excitable  condition,  may  refresh 
their  ideas  by  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  i-oot -pruning,  ringing,  and 
those  other  manipulations.  Who  thinks  of  trying  to  make  a  seedling 
fruif  tree  bear  when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age?  And  why  not  ? 
Simply  because  there  must  be  a  fund  of  strength  or  maturity  previous 
to  any  attempt  at  fruitfulncss.  But  let  a  fruit  tree  of  any  kind  after 
being  planted  some  three  year.',  be  planted  at  a  proper  season,  and  under 
proper  circumstances,  and  the  roots  pruned  withal,  and  you  may  feel 
almost  a««urcd  that  it  will  be  covered  with  blossom-buds.  Here,  then 
is  the  sudden  check  after  high  excitement ;  and  acting  in  a  manner 
much  in  analogy  with  checks  on  our  ordinary  vegetables. 

But,  to  revert  to  drought  and  its  effects  on  the  foliage  of  plants,  the 
flagging  of  vegetables  in  cases  of  extreme  drought  plainly  shows  what  a 
change  must  be  induced  in  the  system.  A  lean  or  hungry  soil  is  another 
cause  of  bolting  in  vegetables,  as  before  observed.  Let  us  also  examine 
this  portion  of  the  question.  Such  soils  are  generally  "  hired  "  to 
perform  their  duty  by  a  little  extra  decayed  manure  ;  and,  indeed,  without 
it  they  would  be  all  but  sterile.  The  term  "  hiring  "  is  much  used  in  our 
north-western  quarter  to  signify  that  the  land  in  question  is  "  ploughed 
out,"  to  use  a  farming  expression,  or,  in  order  t*^  please  the  gardeners, 
Jet  us  say  "  dug  out."  But  still  these  technical  terms  may  need  trans- 
lating, to  suit  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  other  localities,  and  it  sin- ply 
means  in  its  practical  acceptation,  that  the  properties  the  soil  acquired 
whilst  in  a  rest  state  or  pasturage  are  exhausted;  there  is  scarcely 


anything  soluble  left  in  it,  the  organic  materials  especially  being 
used  up. 

Then  there  is  the  sudden  check  occasioned  by  transplanting  things 
after  growing  somewhat  gross,  and  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks  concem> 
ing  it.  Plants  thus  circumstanced  have  already  a  fund  of  sap  in  store, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  demands  of  the  fructifying  principle,  and  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  induce  the  habit  is  a  temporary  and  partial 
cessation  of  rapid  growth,  and  that  this  is  a  sure  consequence  of  summer 
planting  is  notorious  to  everyone.  •  Bnt  our  readers  may  like  to  know 
why  this  result  should  follow,  and  without  attempting  to  flounder 
amongst  abstruse  phases  of  science,  I  may  offer  a  simple  explanation^ 
which  will,  I  think,  be  borne  out  by  both  science  and  practice.  We  all 
surely  know  that  the  principal  functions  of  plants  may  be,  for  an  off- 
hand purpose,  reduced  to  two  divisions — absorption  and  elaboration.. 
As  for  the  process  of  assimilation,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  elaborated 
sap,  we  may  pass  it  by,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  as  in  the  animal 
world,  so  in  the  vegetable,  the  frame  is  built  up  and  the  general  purposes 
of  nature  carried  out  by  a  process  of  the  kind.  Now,  there  is  at  times, 
I  conceive,  a  condition  in  which  the  root  is  able  to  satisfy  the? 
demands  of  the  branch,  and  rice  rena.  When  the  former  is  the  case 
what  may  we  expect  but  a  tendency  to  produce  leaves  and  branches,  and 
a  postponed  fructification ;  when  the  latter,  a  preoocions  tendency  to  the- 
blossoming  principle,  which  soon,  of  course,  overtakes  the  supplies.  And 
this  applies  to  fruits,  and  even  shrubs,  as  well  as  vegetables.  Thus,  even 
a  common  countryman,  without  any  recognition*- of  such  facts,  in- 
stinctively, as  it  were,  cuts  off  a  part  of  the  exuberant  foliage  of  his 
Cabbages,  his  Greens,  or  his'Swede  Turnips,  and  this,  although  perf orme J 
by  mere  rule  of  thumb,  happens  frequently  to  be  correct  as  to  principle^, 
inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  perspiring  powers  of  the  plant,  thus  avoiding 
too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  root  action,  now  in  a  somewhat  debilitated  state^ 
I  mean,  of  course,  when  transplanting  gross  orleafy  plants  during  wanxk 
weather. — R.  N.  E. 


EELWORMS  AS  GARDEN  PESTS. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  creatures  occur  more  frequently 
in  gardens  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  the  mischief  they  do  being 
attributed  ti >  other  enemies  as  insidious  which  lurk  in  the  soil  of  gardens- 
and  beds.  In  the  course  of  1886  we  received  several  communications^ 
from  a  correspondent  in  this  journal  describing  the  annoyance  and  loes^ 
he  was  experiencing  from  the  attacks  of  some  mysterious  insect,  which 
was  seldom  seen  and  difficult  to  secure,  bnt  which  seemed  to  be 
extending  its  ravages  alike  amongst  flowers  and  vegetables.  Om 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  soil  was  infested  with  at  letot  two- 
species  of  the  millipede  tribe,  Qeophilus  longicomis  and  G.  subterraneus, 
and  it  also  contained  specimens  of  a  species  of  eel  worm  in  different, 
stages  of  growth.  These,  by  most,  would  probably  be  taken  for 
extremely  minute  worms  of  the  earthworm  tribe.  Their  identification^ 
however,  was  not  then  possible  ;  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  species 
which  Miss  Ormerod  has  specially  noticS  in  her  annual  entomological 
report,  and  which  had  previously  been  chronicled  as  occurring  at  the 
roots  of  ganlen  plants,  or  if  not,  then  to  a  species  very  similar  in  size* 
and  habit. 

Doubtless  the  effects  produced  by  this  eelworm  vary  according  to- 
the  nature  of  the  plants  it  nuny  attack,  but  to  the  Oat,  upon  which 
it  has  now  been  found  for  some  years,  it  is  injurious  by  causing  the 
curioas  appearance  known  as  "  Tulip  root,"  a  diseased  swelling  at  the 
base  of  the  stem ;  the  leaves  also  take^  a  sedgy  character.      Having 
been  found  besides  swarming  at  the  roots  of  the  Teazle,  there  origin^ 
ated  the  earlier  name  of  Tylcnchus  Dipsaci,  but  as  it  is  now  believed 
to  visit  a  large  number  of   plants,  its  appellation  has  been  changed 
to   T.   dcvastatrix,  alluding  to   its  activity   as  a  destroyer.     During 
1887  samples  of  this  pest  were   obtained  from  Clover  fields  in  coun- 
ties lying  as   far  apart   as   Kent  and  Linlithgowshire,  farmers  com- 
plaining of  *'  Clover  sickness  "  Amongst  their  crops,  a  malady  formerly 
ascribed  to  a  fungus,  and  many  fungoid  spores  were  observable,  buf^ 
the  abundance  of  eel  worms  also  at  the  roots  suggested  they  might  be 
the  cause  of   the  mischiel    Dr.   R.   Bos,  a  naturalist,  who  had  ire* 
quented  the  Tylenche  in  the   fields  and  gardens  of  the  Netherlands^ 
verified  the  Clover  specimens  sent  him  as  being  T.  devastatriz.    He  hA» 
reported  instances  of  its  damaging  Onion  crops  and  feeding  on  the  roots 
of  meadow  grasses,  on  Rye,  and  of  course  on  Oat,  both  in  Enghind  and 
on  the  Continent.      Oats  grown  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  are  most 
affected,  and  m  severe  attacks  the  ear  is  never  formed.    This  eelworni 
has  been  discovered  on  Carnations  occasionally,  a  peculiar  malforma* 
tion  which  Dr.  Bos  styles  the  "  Pine  Apple  growth,"  and  Hyacinths 
have  been  infested,  the  effect  being  "  ring  disease."    It  was  supposed 
T.  devastatrix  visit^  crops  of  Beans  and  Peas  sometimes,  but  Dr.  Bos 
thinks  it  does  not  touch  these  plants.    Minute  as  are  the  eelworms,  their 
length  varying  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch,  so  that 
some  cannot  be  seen  without  a  magnifier,  it  is  believed  each  individual 
worm  lives  several  years,  and  not  only  so,  such  is  their  vitality,  that 
after  being  eaten  by  animals  they  will  pass  through  them  uninjured  to 
recommence  their  attack  on  vegetable   substances.      Ordinary  insect 
killers  do  not  touch  these  eelworms,  but  gas  lime  proves  effective,*  and 
also  manuring  with  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  potash* 
It  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  eelworms  are  not  to  be  dreaded,  for 
certain  species  appear  to  limit  themselves   chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
decaying  matter,  and  hence  form  a  part  of  the  great  army  of  Nature's 
scavengers. — J.  R.  S.  C. 
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BCDTICABU  KETSEHIAHA. 
At  the  Temple  Show  o£  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
■mek,  Mean.  Sander  4  Co.,  8t.  Albani,  exhibited  a  phnt  of  a  new 
Scuticaria  from  the  Roraima  diatrict,  and  which  was  named  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Scuticaria  Keyseriana  It 
■  tM  the  same  habit  as  the  other  species,  8.  Stefeli,  8.  Hadweni,  and 
S.  Dodgaoni,  which  are  all  South  American,  tiie  leaves    being 


.-SCUTICABIA  KBT3&BIAXA. 


several  feet  long,  cylindrical  or  quill-like,  and  pendulous ;  the 
powers  fieshy,  with  broad  petals  and  sepals  heavilj  spotted  with 
purplish  maroon  on  a  yellowish  ground  ;  the  lip  broad,  open,  and 
streaked  with  a  similarly  dark  colour  on  a  light«r  base.  The  plant 
is  a  handsome  one,  owing  to  the  clear  well-defined  markings. 

CATTLBYAS. 
All  that  are  in  flower  should,  if  praotioabla,  be  arranged  bj 
themselves,  so  that  their  flowers  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  When 
mixed  with  ths  general  stock  of  plants  and  the  syringe  used,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  from  becoming  spotted^  They  last 
longer  in  good  condition  when  n  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  can 
be  given  them  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  This  provision 
is  beneficial,  not  only  as  far  as  the  lasting  ot  the  flowers  is  con- 
cerned, but  tbose  not  in  flower  can  be  given  the  treatment  they 


require,  which  it  is  imporaible  to  do  without  injury  to  the  flowers 
more  or  less  when  the  whole  are  mixed  together.  Those  growing 
and  rooting  freely  should  occupy  the  warmest  position  in  the  house 
where  a  cloee  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained,  and  the  plants 
syringed  twice  on  fine  days.  During  duU  weather  the  syringe  need 
not  bo  used  ;  in  fact,  only  when  the  wat^r  that  lodges  in  the  new 
growths  can  be  evaporated  with  certainty  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  "When  this  is  done  no  injury  to  the  young  growths  will 
result  from  water  lodging  in  them.  On  fine  days  this  can  be  readily 
prevented  by  giving  air  early  in  the  day  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Those  that  have  not  yet  started  into  growth  should  be  watered 
carefully,  hut  more  liberal  supplies  will  be  needed  from  the  present 
time.  Plants  growing  iu  baskets  and  on  blocks  with  little  or  no 
moisture-holding  material  about  them  must  have  constant  atten- 
tion. Syringe  plants  in  this  condition  liberally,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  wood  to  which  the  roots  cling  ;  merely  dewing  them  over 
is  useless,  for  the  moisture  is  gone  very  soon  afterwards.  Planta 
subjected  to  such  treatment  seldom  make  satisfactory  progress, 
but  if  well  soaked  and  syringed  they  will  do  well  and  perfect 
strong  stout  pseudo-bulbs. 

COOL  ORCHIDS. 
Astificial  heat  can  be  dispensed  with  for  the  occupants  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  except  on  solitary  nights  when  the  ther- 
mometer falls  very  low.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist  l^ 
throwing  abundance  of  water  about  every  available  part  of  the 
house.  Dry  atmospheric  conditions  are  detrimental  to  these  plants, 
and  can  be  avoided  if  the  house  is  kept  close  and  shaded  instead  of 
admitting  air  liberally  when  drying  winds  prevail.  More  liberal 
ventilation  will  be  needed  than  has  i>een  the  case  up  to  the  present 
time,  which  will  entail  greater  care  in  keeping  the  necessary 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  pknts  should  have 
abundance  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  them 
if  some  is  applied  to  the  foliage.  Thej  must  not  be  unduly  shaded, 
biit  every  ray  of  light  possible  should  be  admitted  to  them,  so  that 
their  growth  will  be  short  and  stout.  It  is  necessary  only  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  from  bright  sunshine.  A  close  confined  atmosphere 
combined  with  overshading  will  draw  up  the  f  aliage  so  weakly  that 
it  will  not  have  strength  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  made  under  sncn  conditions  seldom  flower  satisfactorily, — N.  O. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SUMMEB    SHOW    IN    THE    TEMPLE     GARDEKS. 
Mat  ITxa  asd  IBth. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  brief  indication  of  the  character  of  this  Sbow, 
but  a  tew  more  detail?  of  such  a  remarkable  Exhibition  will  no  doubt 
be  welcomed  by  many  of  our  reailers.  Mosv  unfortanatcly  the  weather 
was  ol  the  wortt  possible  character  on  tbe  opening  day,  rain  falling 
with  scarcely  any  cessation.  It  was  better  on  the  second  day,  but 
sbon-crs  were  freqaent.  Exhibitors  came  forward  fn  greater  nnmbers 
than  seemed  to  be  likely  at  one  time,  and  the  exhibits  tkroegbout 
were  of  a  most  interesting  description  and  high  quality.  Large  as 
van  the  space  provided  it  was  adequately  filled. 

The  entrance  marquee,  200  feet  lung  and  30  feet  wide,  was  devoted 
mainly  to  tbe  groups  of  market  plants  in  competition,  bardy  plants,  cut  . 
Buwers,  and  fruitg.  The  groupn  were  arranged  upon  the  grass  on  the 
right  hand  side,  and  a  very  bright  and  vsriM  effect  they  afforded.  A 
stage  upon  the  opposite  aide  contained  the  cat  flowera,  while  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  a  centra!  stage  also  for  miscelianeoQB  collections, 
and  some  eroups  of  cut  flowers  which  could  not  be  accommodated  at  the 
side.  This  tent  was  remarkably  well  filled,  and  the  inspection  ot  the 
numerous  exhibits  occupied  tbe  visitors  a  considerable  time. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Exhibition  was,  however, 
contained  in  the  spacious  marquee  at  right  angles  with  the  one  justmcn- 
liooed,  and  as  this  wag  160  feet  long  by  GO  feet  wide  it  afforded  ample 
room  both  for  plants  and  people.  The  central  stage  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  marquee  bad  one  side  filled  with  Orchids,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  handsome  displays  of  these  varied  and  beautiful  plants 
that  has  ever  been  provided  in  the  metropolis.  Some  o[  the  im- 
portant amateur  and  trade  collections  were  represented,  and  the  plants 
throughout  were  distinguished  alike  by  their  vigorous  lieillh  and  their 
profusion  of  Sowers.  The  other  side  of  tbe  central  stage  was  filled  with 
miscellaneous  groups,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  while  around  the  sides  of  the 
marquee  were  some  scores  of  specimen  Roses,  from  hugcbushcsGor7feet 
high  to  compact  little  planta  in  small  pots,  all  bearing  abundance  of 
blooms.  Tbe  Orchids,  Roses,  gronps  of  plants,  and  the  cut  flowers  were 
in  fact  the  great  features  of  the  Exhibition,  and  were  alone  worthalong 
journey  to  see. 

On  Thursday  the  Show  was  visited  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
accompanied  by  the  I.ady  Mayoress,  tbe  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P,,  and  J,  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  with  many  other  dibtlnguished  persons, 
and  the  attendance  was  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected  In 
such  unfavourable  weather. 

ORCHIDS. 

A  magnificent  group  of  Orchids  was  contributed  by  Baron  Schroder, 
The    licll,  Eghara  (gardener,    Mr.    Ballantinc),  and    the  silier   cup 
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awarded  as  the  first  prize  in  the  class  was  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  its  merit.  The  principal  plants  were  the  following,  but  OTcry  one 
stflged  was  of  exceptional  character,  the  strong  growth  and  high  colour 
of  the  flowers  being  very  marked.  Cjmbidlum  Lowiannm  had  seven 
long  racemes  of  large  flowers,  the  tip  very  deeply  coloured.  The  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  were  extraordinary  alike  for  their 
fine  healthy  condition  and  the  number  of  their  flowers ;  they  were 
literally  masses  of  bloom,  and  they  varied  in  colour  from  the  deepest  of 
the  rubrum  type  to  some  nearly  pure  white.  Cattleya  Skinneri  was 
represented  by  two  handsome  plants  loaded  with  flowers,  one  variety  of 
unosually  rich  colour,  and  in  contrast  with  them  were  valuable  plants  of 
the  pure  variety  alba.  Odontoglossum  Boezll  was  notable  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  group.  Of  0.  crispum  there  were  some  of  the  choice 
varieties  for  which  the  Dell  collection  is  famed.  Masdevallias  Veitchiana 
grandiflora,  Harryana  armeniaca,  apricot  coloured  ;  Lindeni  and  Chel- 
soni ;  Cattleya  Regnelli  with  seven  large  flowers,  and  the  dwarf  pure 
white  Aerides  Williamsi  (certificated)  were  a  few  other  good  plants 
amongst  many  others  of  scarcely  less  interest. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bnrford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bickeratafle),  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  also  a  silver 
cup  was  awaided,  and  though  the  plants  were  smaller  and  le^s  effective 
inaividually  than  the  preceding  they  comprised  some  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  Exhibition,  and  all  were  in  excellent  condition.  Very 
conspicuous  was  a  plant  of  Lissochilus  giganteus,  having  a  flower  stem 
8  feet  high,  the  flower-bearing  portion  12  inches  long  and  crowded  with 
large,  soft,  rosy-tinted  flowers.  The  peculiar  Selenipedium  Lindeni,  or 
TJropedlnm,  as  it  is  better  known,  which  is  like  a  Cypripedium  caudatam 
without  a  lip,  had  several  of  its  remarkable  flowers  with  long  green 
etriped  sepals  and  still  longer,  narrow,  doll  purplish  petals.  Catasetum 
Christyanum  had 'some  strange  brown  and  green  flowers  with  fringed 
lips  ;  Acanthep^ippium  bicolor  had  twelve  flowers,  white  tipped  crimson  ; 
Spathoglottis  kimballiana  is  a  distinct  effective  plant  with  laree  yellow 
flowers  at  the  apex  of  a  long  stem  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum  had  thirteen 
fine  flowers ;  Cyrtopodium  Andersonianum  had  a  three-branched  panicle 
of  yellow  flowers ;  Oncidlum  Marshallianum,  two  beautiful  panicles, 
with  Dendrobinm  Brymerianum,  Oncidium  undulatum,  Masdevallias, 
Odontoglossums,  and  innumerable  others.  Some  very  handsome  varieties 
of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  were  also  seut  from  the  Burford  Lodge 
Gardens,  the  fragrant  Violet-like  Tinnasa  lethiopica  and  the  New  Zealaod 
Forget-me-not,  Myosotidium  nobile,  which  few  succeed  in  growing 
welL 

In  the  classes  for  nine  Orchids  and  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Laslias 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  was  awarded 
first  honours  in  each  case,  securing  a  silver  cup  for  the  nine  Orchids. 
The  plants  were  the  same  as  those  with  which  on  the  previous  day  Mr. 
Cypher  was  equally  successful  at  Regent's  Park,  and  they  need  not  be 
particularised.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  superb 
varieties  of  Lsslia  pnrpnrata  in  both  classes  were  greatly  admired. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Odontoglossums  from  H.  M.  PoUett,  Esq., 
Femside,  Bickley  (g^ener,  Mr.  W.  Parks),  won  the  premier  award  in 
that  class.  The  plants  comprised  capital  examples  of  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  Halli,  Andersonianum,  Pollettianum,  crispum,  Wilckianum, 
and  Buckerianum,  tastefully  arranged  with  Adiantums,  and  the  collec- 
tion altogether  was  an  extremely  pleasing  one.  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  East),  showed  a  choice  group  of 
Orchids  and  Ferns.  Major  Lendy,  Sunbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
West),  was  first  with  a  collection  of  Orchid  flowers,  and  J.  Hemwerde, 
Esq.,  Ellott  Place,  Blackheath  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Barker),  showed  two 
large  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  one  having  eighteen  flowers,  and  the 
others  a  less  number. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  arranged  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Ferns.  The  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  comprised  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  in 
cultivation,  together  with  the  grand  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  C.  Mossiao 
londinensis  and  C.  Mendeli  Bothschildiana,  with  the  new  Scuticaria 
Keyseriana  noted  in  another  page.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded  for  this 
group,  and  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  for  a  pretty  group  of 
Orchids,  and  Messrs.  H.  Page  k  Son,  Teddington,  also  nad  a  group  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum. 

BOSBS. 

As  already  mentioned  these  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  Ex 
hibition,  and  the  plants  were  excellent  in  all  respects,  well  clothed  with 
foliage,  and  bearing  substantial  blooms.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt, 
won  a  silver  cup  as  flrst  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  Boses  in  pots,  these 
being  much  the  largest  specimens  shown,  4  to  7  feet  high,  and  about  the 
same  in  diameter.  The  varieties  were  Charles  Lawson,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Catherine  Soupert,  Centifolia  Bosea,  Celine  Forestier,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Edouard  Morren,  Juno,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  and  Comtesse  de  Serenyi.  Messrs.  Jacluoan 
and  Son,  Woking,  were  second,  and  secured  a  silver  Banksian  medal,  as 
besides  their  twelve  specimens  they  had  a  group  of  similarly  creditable 
plants.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third,  his  Boses  being  neat  com- 
pact examples  of  good  varieties,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  very  useful,  but 
too  small  in  comparison  with  the  others.  Mr.  Wm.  Bumsey,  Waltham 
Cross,  showed  in  the  same  class,  his  plants  being  highly  commended. 

A  non-competing  group  of  Boses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  won  the  exhibitors  a  silver  cup,  and 
occupying  a  portion  of  one  side  and  the  end  of  the  large  marquee  this 
collection  haid  a  wonderfully  fine  appearance.  Numbers  of  choice 
varieties  were  shown,  but  the  distinct  new  hardy  Tea  Bose  Sappho, 


certificated  at  Begent's  Park  on  the  previous  day»  was  notable  amongst 
them,  together  with  the  rich  crimson  H.P.  Crown  Pvlnce,  both  Waltham 
Cross  seedlings. 

GBOUPS. 

The  groups  staged  in  the  classes  provided  by  the  schedule,  and  thoee 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  not  in  competition,  occupied  considerable 
space  and  formed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tne  Exhibition.  With  & 
group  of  plants  occupying  a  space  not  exceeding  150  square  feet  Measrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  were  first  with  a  highly  effective  well 
arranged  contribution  similar  to  that  so  much  admireid  in  the  centre  of 
large  marquee  at  Begent*s  Park  on  Wednesday.  Palms  and  Crotons 
formed  the  background,  with  large  Azaleas,  Aralias,  Caladinms,  and 
Dracssnas,  smaller  plants  of  Odont^lossnm  crispum,  Cattleyas,  brilltaat 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Pimeleas,  and  (Hoxinias  oocupying  the  body  of  the 
group,  with  a  margin  of  Odontoglossum  and  Caladium  argyrites.  Gloxinia 
Madame  Bleu,  which  has  been  certificated  elsewhere,  is  a  pretty  varfety, 
crimson  edged  white. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  groups  of  plants  from  mailek 
growers  was  remarkably  keen,  and  the  collections  ox  well-grown,  nsef  nl, 
and  brightly  coloured  flowering  or  elegant  f  oliageplants,  added  lar^ly 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  Exhibition.  Tnree  silver  cups  were 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  this  class,  and  one  for  cut  flowers, 
those  for  groups  being  won  by  Mr.  William  loeton,  Barnes  and  Boe* 
hampton,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  Newbridge.  Mr.  Iceton*s  collection 
comprised  tall  handsome  Palms  with  a  margin  of  Dractena  Lindeni  and 
Isolepis,  simple,  yet  very  attractive,  and  a  suitable  position  was  assigned 
it  in  the  large  marquee  near  one  of  the  entrances.  Mr.  Sweet's  group 
was  chiefly  composed  of  flowering  plants,  decorative  Pelaigoniums^ 
Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Heath*,  yellow  Marguerites,  Myoeotis,  Helio- 
tropes, &c.,  and  though  groups  of  this  character  often  have  a  rather 
glaring  and  even  startling  appearance,  the  bright  colours  were  so  well 
placed,  and  softened  by  sufficient  dwarf  Ferns,  that  it  had  a  satisfactory 
effect.  Mr.  E.  Bochford,  Cheshunt,  was  second  with  a  rather  more 
formal  but  bold  group.  Hydrangeas  forming  the  chief  feature,  in  contrast 
with  miscellaneous  nowering  plants  and  Ferns.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  was 
also  second  for  a  group  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  a  few  other  foliage  plants 
arranged  with  the  greatest  taste,  and  though  no  flowering  plants  were 
employed,  it  found  as  many  admirers  as  the  two  first  prize  groups. 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton,  were  third  for  a  welL  con- 
trasted array  of  flowering  plants. 

Calceolarias  from  Mr.  James,  Famham  Boy^I,  gained  the  first  honours 
in  this  class,  the  flowers  large,  and  of  the  varied  rich  colours  and  delicate 
markings  that  distinguish  his  plants.  For  a  group  ol  Pelargoniums 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes  were  first,  their  plants  including  some  admirable 
varieties,  one  named  Fanny  being  of  a  delicate  pale  pink,  of  compact 
habit  and  very  free.  The  groups  of  hardy  plants  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  at  the  preceding  day's  show,  and  the  prises  were  awarded 
in  the  same  ordeiv-namely,  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  Hampton; 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham ;  and  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  the  first-named 
winning  their  position  by  the  larger  size  and  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
plants  shown,  the  other  two  having  more  numerous  and  smaller  plantP,. 
but  several  of  much  interest.  Consideiable  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  respective  merits  of  these  collections  was,  however,  ex* 
pressed,  and  many  persons  pxeferred  the  second  group  to  the  first. 

Nine  well-fiowered  Azaleas  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  secured  him  the  fiist 
prize  in  the  dass,  but  he  had  no  opponent.  The  plants  were  of  medium 
size,  but  the  varieties  were  either  new  or  indnaed  some  of  the  most 
effective,  such  as  Cordon  Bleu,  M.  ThibauL  the  double  white  Madeline,. 
Comtesse  de  Flandres,  Apollo,  Etendard  de  Flandres,  Chelsoni,  Jean 
Vervaene,  and  Vervaeniana.  In  a  laige  Exhibition  of  this  character  a 
few  Azaleas  are  almost  indispensable,  as  they  afford  a  rfunarkablj  mas- 
sive and  brilliant  colouring,  out  many  of  the  giant  specimens  have  an 
overpowering  effect. 

Pelargoniums,  too,  of  the  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  types  are  wel«> 
come  additions  at  thii  time  of  year,  the  nine  premier  specimens  from 
Mr.  Turner  comprising  the  best  of  those  he  had  at  Begent*s  Park,  fiat 
trained  specimens,  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  extremely  well  flowered. 
The  show  varieties  were  Prince  Leopold,  scarlet ;  Lady  Isabel,  purplish 
with  maroon  blotch ;  Kingston  Beauty,  white  with  purple  blotch ; 
Amethyst,  crimson,  dark  upper  petals ;  and  Matin.  The  fancy  varieties 
were  Princess  Teck,  East  Lynn,  Fanny  Gair,  and  The  Shah.  Hessrs. 
J.  &  J.  Hayes  were  second,  with  capitally  grown  plants  of  the- 
decorative  market  type.  Princess  Maud,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Goldmine 
very  bright  and  showy,  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  and  Lady  Blanche  were 
some  of  the  best. 

One  of  the  most  simple  yet  tasteful  groups  in  the  Exhibition  was  that 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k,  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  for  which  a  silver  cup  was 
awarded.  Those  employed  were  dwarf  compact  Japanese  Maples  in  all 
their  diversity  of  foliage  both  in  form  ana  colouring,  about  a  dozen 
strong  examples  of  Lilium  Harris!  with  laive  heads,  massive  pure  white 
trumpet  like  flowers,  a  number  of  the  ridi  and  showy  Tree  Paeonies, 
side  plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  and  a  front  plant  of 
Arnndo  donax  variegata  beautifully  striped  with  pure  white  and 
green.  The  Maples  were  exceedingly  graceful,  the  most  distinct  forms 
amongst  them  being  palmatifidum ;  flavescens,  yellowish ;  dissectum,  red, 
deeply  divided ;  decompositum,  finely  cut  and  handsome ;  sangnineum 
lajge  deep  red ;  japonicum  anreum,  golden,  fine  leaves  ;  linearilobnm, 
dark  purplish  red.  linear  regularly  spreading  segments ;  septemlobum 
elegans  ;  purpnreum  dark  reddish  purple,  fine  ;  and  roseo-marginatnm. 
The  numerous  delicate  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  red  of  the  leaves  in 
these  Acers  render  them  great  favourites  both  for  outdoor  planting  and 
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deoontion  under  glaas.  The  chijf  of  the  Tree  Pseonies  were  Boeea, 
salmon  scarlet ;  Jncaroata,  salmon,  Tery  Uu^  flowers ;  Beine  Elizabeth, 
bright  red  large  floweis ;  Berenice,  parple ;  and  Carolina. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal 
for  an  extensiTe  well  arranged  group  of  miscellaneoiu  plants,  comprising 
both  flowering  and  foliage  specimens  from  stove  and  greenhouse  with 
Orchids.  Dracaenas,  Orotons,  Anthnrinms,  and  Azaleas  formed  the  back- 
ground and  greater  part  of  the  group,  and  amongst  them  the  following 
plants  were  notable  -X^aelia  purpurata,  very  fine  ;  Eurycles  australasica 
with  white  f  owers  and  Sucharis-like  leaves  ;  Phcenix  rnpioola,  a  tall 
graceful  Palm ;  Nepenthes  Mastersi  with  deep  red  pitchers  produced 
most  freely ;  Galantne  veratrifolla,  pure  white  flowers  in  Rooa  heads  ; 
Davallia  tennifolia  Veitchi,  an  elegant  Fern  with  finely  divided  fronds  ; 
the  peculiar  Ataccia  cristata,  with  small  dull  purplish  brown  flowers  in 
a  dense  head,  large  erect  bracts  at  the  back,  and  long  drooping  filaments ; 
Ochna  multiflora,  with  red  persistent  calyx  and  green  fruits ;  the  neat 
white  Qloneria  jasminiflora,  and  the  white  Azalea  Miss  Buist,  a  useful 
variety  of  the  Amcena  type,  Imantophyllnms,  Amaryllises,  Crinums,  and 
Dracsdna  Lindeni 

Messrs.  J.  lAing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded  a  sUver-gilt  medal 
for  a  group  of  well  grown  Caladiums,  about  sixty  plants  4  feet  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  the  leaves  well  developed  and  deeply  or  delicately 
coloured.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  were — Gandidum,  white  with 
green  veins ;  Madame  Imbert  Eseehlin,  yellowish  green  with  red  spots ; 
IHicheese  de  Montemart,  white;  Ibis  Bose,  pale  rose;  Charlemagne, 
large,  red ;  L'Antomne,  green  and  white,  bold ;  Princess  Boyal,  red, 
edged  with  greenish  yellow ;  Luddemaimi,  green  dotted  white,  red 
veins ;  minus  ernbescenF,  red  edged  green,  dwarf  and  small,  a  good 
companion  for  argyrites.  Messrs.  Laine  &  Sons  also  had  a  pretty  little 
group  at  the  end  of  the  centre  stage  near  the  entrance. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  groups  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  comprising  several  distinct  novelties,  both  single  and  double  ; 
and  of  -Calceolarias,  represeuting  the  Swanley  strain,  notable  for  com- 
pact habit,  large  and  variously  coloured  flowers ;  and  several  stands  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  of  dazzling  colours.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  showed  a  group  of  excellent  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  both 
admirable  strains.  W.  Cuay,  Esq.,  Kingston,  sent  a  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums. Mr.  B.  Drost,  Eew  Nursery,  Bichmond,  had  a  group  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  W.  Mellor,  Esq.,  •Chingford,  Essex 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson)  contributed  a  pretty  group  of  Caladiums, 
very  neat j)laDtj.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  group  of  Tree 
Paeonies,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils.  Mr.  O.  Poulton,  Edmonton,  exhibited 
an  effective  group  of  Coleuses  and  Lilinm  longifloram  and  candidum. 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  had  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  and 
Hydrangeas ;  Mr.  G.  Braid,  Winchmore  Hill,  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  May  a  group  of  Calceolarias,  Mignonette,  and  Adiantums. 

cur  FL0WBR9, 

In  two-day  summer  shows  the  cut  flowers  are  usually  the  most 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  exhibits,  but  at  the  Temple  perhaps  the  only 
advantage  of  the  wet  dull  weather  on  Thursday  was  that  the  flowers 
lasted  well  until  the  end  of  the  second  day,  and  looked  almost  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  when  first  staged.  Though  these  exhibits  are  always 
interesting,  they  rely  moi«  upon  their  individual  attractions  than  general 
effect,  as  they  cannot  be  arranged  to  much  advantage  upon  long  straight 
tables.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  very  extensive  con- 
tribution of  DafEodils  and  hardy  flowers,  a  oho'oe  selection  of  the  former 
in  all  the  types,  and  the  most  distinct  of  the  latter  for  general  garden 
culture,  Saxifrega  pyramldalis,  Anemone  fulgens,  Doronicnms  and  Irises 
forming  prominent  features.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded  for  this  group, 
and  a  cup  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfora  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Poupart 
of  Twickenham  for  a  collection  of  market  flowers,  comprising  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  Narcissus  poeticns  and  biflorns.  Forget-me-nots,  Trollins, 
Tulips,  Anemones,  Wallflowers,  and  Gampernel  iS.  In  the  class  provided 
for  hardy  flowers  by  the  Society,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  won  flrst  honours  with 
an  excellent  collection  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Lilies,  the  double  bright  red 
Anemone  Le  Brillante,  Lupinus  Nootkanusy  the  white  Banunculus 
amplexicaulis,  and  the  yellow  R.  speeioeos,  with  many  others.  The 
second  place  was  tfllaen  by  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  had  a 
varied  and  interesting  collection,  including  representatives  of  most  of 
the  best  hardy  plants  in  flower  at  this  time  of  year.  The  only  other 
class  specially  for  cut  flowers  was  that  for  twen^-four  Roses',  in  which 
Mr.  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  took  the  lead  with  admirable  blooms  of 
both  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpctuals,  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
following  in  the  order  named. 

From  Mr.  J.  Walker's  farm  at  Whitton  came  a  remarkable  collection 
of  fancy,  Parrot,  and  other  Tulips,  which  were  as  much  admired  as  any 
other  exhibit  in  the  same  tent.  Daffodils  and  Doronicums  from  the 
same  grower  were  tdso  good,  and  a  silver-gilt  ihedal  wa%  awarded  for 
what  was  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  cut  flowers  iu  the  E\hibition. 
Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Twickenham,  had  a  pretty  group  of  double 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  Adiantums,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  latter 
arranged  in  a  central  half-circle  and  two  side  pyramidal  groups.  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  was  the  Victoria  variety,  for  which  this  firm  is  noted. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Ghircia,  Covent  Garden,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for 
handsome  bouquets  of  Roses,  ball  and  bridal  bouquets,  crosses,  and 
wreaths.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Pearson  &  Son,  Nottingham,  had  a  collection  of 
choice  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  were  highly  commended  ;  Mr.  Virgo 
sent  some  flowers  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  grandiflora ;  and  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Commercial  Road,  Pimlico,  exhibited  samples  of  a  simple 
stand  for  flowers  of  semi-globular  form,  with  perforations  for  holding 
water  and  flowers.     (See  page  431.) 
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FRUrr  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Comparatively  few  samples  of  fruit  were  staged,  but  there  were 
several  good  collections  of  Apples.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq..  The  Grange,  Walling- 
ton  (ganlener,  Mr.  Cummins),  sent  thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears 
very  well  kept.  Messrs.  G.  Bnnyard  ft  Co.,  Maidstone,  nad  thir^-four 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  ft  Sons  had  thirty  dishes  of 
Apples.  Mr.  G.  Munro,  Covent  Garden,  showed  examples  of  Channel 
Island  produce,  including  fine  Melons,  Grapes,  and  Peas.  The  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Braybrook,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Vert),  exhibited  two  dishes  of  fine  fruit  of  President  and  Sir  Joseph 
Pazton  Strawerries.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Covent  Garden,  had  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  collection  of  fine  Australian  Apples  in  excel- 
lent condition.  King  Pippin,  Blenheim,  Bibeton,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins  being  the  varieties.  Belgian  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Jaffa 
Oranges,  Mangoes,  Chinese  Litchees,  Madeira  Bananas,  and  American 
Cranberries  were  also  represented.  Seakale  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart, 
Twickenham,  and  Asparagus  from  Mr.  W.  Lobjolt,  Putney,  completed 
the  exhibits. 

COMMITTEB  MEETING3.— Mat  22kd. 

On  Tuesday  t*  e  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  met  in  the  Drill  Hall> 
Westminster,  and  though  there  were  few  exhibits  they  comprised  some  of 
unusufd  interest.    The  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  smalL 

Fbuit  Committee.— Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  W.  Marshall,  G.  T,  Miles,  J.  Burnett,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
P.  Crowley,  J.  Cheal,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Mr.  D.  Campbell,  The  Priory  Gardens,  Roehampton,  sent  some  fine 
examples  of  Asparagus.  Two  fine  even  fruits  of  Cucumber  Tender  and 
True  also  came  from  the  same  garden,  and  cultural  commendations  were 
awarded  for  both.-  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather,  Southwell,  Notts,  showed 
fruits  of  Bramley's  S  edling  Apple,  well  kept  and  good  in  colour. 

Mr.  A.  Wardy  Stoke  Edith  Gardens,  Hereford,  sent  samples  of  a 
seedling  Broccoli,  and  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke, 
showed  remarkably  fine  fruits  of  Hackwood  Park  Tomato  (cultural 
commendation).  Messrs.  T.  Pascall  ft  -Sons,  South  Norwood,  showed 
samples  of  propagating  pans,  perforated  and  other  pots. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  J.  Walker,  H.  Herbst,  W.  Goldring,  W.  H. 
Lowe,  G.  Paul,  R.  Dean,  B.  Wynne,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  J.  O'Brien,  E.  Hill,  A.  J.  Lendy,  W.  Holmes,  G.  Duffield,  and 
J.  Laing. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  a  group  of  interesting  plants 
comprising  the  following  :  -Exacum  macranthum,  three  plants  in  48-slze 
pots,  each  bearing  six  to  eight  heads  of  brilliant  blue  flowers,  the  large 
yellow  anthers  contrasting  strongly  with  the  petals ;  Lotus  peliorhyn- 
chns,  a  species  from  Teneriffe  with  linear  glaucous  leaves  and  bright 
red  flowers  towards  the  points  of  the  drooping  branches  ;  Disa  racemosa 
(D.  secunda),  a  species  with  long  spikes  of  large  bright  rosy  flowers,  the 
upper  petal  hooded  over  the  lip  ;  Ansellia  africana  nllotica,  a  variety 
wiui  neat  flowers,  narrow  yellowish  sepals  and  petals  spotted  and 
barred  with  brown  and  a  yellow  lip  ;  Phaius  Manni,  from  Assam,  having 
bright  brown  sepals  and  petals,  the  Up  crimson  in  the  centre  and  light 
at  the  tip  and  margin ;  Diacrium  (Epidendrum)  bicomatum,  with  five 
racemes  ;  the  curious  small  brownish  Masdevallia  triaristella ;  Primula 
Rusbyi,  with  small  bright  purple  flowers  and  lanceolate  serrated  leaves  ; 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  a  dwarf  plant  with  numerous  trusses  of  small 
Streptocarpus-like  flowers,  the  tube  purple,  the  limb  pale,  nearly  white  ; 
Onosma  taaricum ;  Aster  Stracheyi ;  Acradenia  Franklini,  from  New  Zea- 
land, with  small  starry  white  flowers;  the  graceful  papilionaceous 
Bossisea  liniphylla,  with  small  orange  and  red  flower?  clustered  along 
the  ftlfiTidGF  branchcfl. 

In  addition  to  the  Orchids  certificated,  Messrs.  Veitch  ft  Sons,  Chelsea, 
sent  a  plant  in  flower  of  Dendroblum  porphyrogastrum,  a  hybrid 
between  D.  Huttoni  and  D.  Dalhousieanum,  of  a  pale  mauve  tint,  the 
lip  flat  and  slightly  darker. 

B.  B.  White.  Esq.,  Arddaroch,  Dumbartonshire  (gardener,  Mr.  Kidd), 
showed  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  alba  with  three  fine  pure  white 
flowers  (vote  of  thanks),  also  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossise  superba, 
with  large  flowers  and  richly  coloured  lip.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith  (guxlener,  Mr.  Cowley),  sent  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
Wagneri,  the  flowers  large  white,  the  lip  orange  in  the  throat ;  also 
Cattleya  Mossiss  Studleyana,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  very 
pale  crimson,  and  orange  veined  in  the  throat. 

E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Wallington  (gardener,  Mr.  Glover),  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  Orchids,  including  plants  of  Angrsecum  Sanderianum 
with  two  racemes  of  white  flowers,  Thunia  Marshalliana,  strong, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  with  a  large  panicle  of  bright  yellow  flowers, 
Cattleya  Lawrcnceana,  with  fine  spike,  and  Cattleya  Schroderi. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  ft  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  handsome  group  of 
Caladiums,  Palms,  Gloxinias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  Ferns  very  effec- 
tively arranged.  Gloxinia  virginale  has  pure  white  flowers  produced 
very  freely  (vote  of  thanks).  The  interesting  Rose,  Madame  George 
Bruant,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Niphetos  and  R.  rugosa  alba,  it  has 
large  semi-double  white  flowers  and  neat  foliage  (vote  of  thanks). 
Clivia  sulphurea  has  large  flowers  and  trusses,  orange  yellow  (vote  of 
thanks),  and  Marquis  d'Albertas  silvery  centre,  green  margin,  and  pale 
red  spots  (vote  of  thanks).    (Silver  medal*). 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Eeq.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank  and  Oakwood,  Weybridge, 
sent  a  stem  of  Lilium  roseum  with  twenty  flowers,  Pinguicula  caudata, 
seedling  Auriculas,  several  interesting  Primulas,  and  the  pale  yellow 
Roses  Isabella  Gray  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  some  choice  hardy  plants  and  Roses.    For  a  dwarf  American 
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Fbloz  nitb  Dendy  formed  pale  mauTe  flowen  a  TOte  of  thanks  was 
accotileiL  Tkc  6iberiaii  Sdelwein,  Leontopodlumsiberlcam,  differs  ftom 
the  onlinar;  form  in  lU  smaller  grecQiah  nhitc  heads.  The  "  Fairy 
BoiagA,"  Eritrichiam  nauum,  light  blae,  ver;  small ;  Pulmonam  uanlcu- 
lata,  bright  blue  or  piak  bells  ;  Cortusa  Hathioli  graadiflora,  and  Geum 
miaiatum,  Polemouiam  himalayense  (vote  of  thanks)  were  well  showD. 
The  Roses  comprised  the  new  Ladj  Alite,  banohes  of  Mardchal  Niel, 
and  plants  of  tlie  now  Fairy  China  Rose,  Red  Pet,  Mr.  Gordon,  The 
Nurseries,  Tnickeuham,  had  a  large  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and 
Pieouies  (silver  taednl),  and  R,  H.  Aleinnder,  Esq.,  Gifford  Houss,  Roe- 
hampton  (gardener,  Mr.  Springthorpe),  had  a  group  of  Calceolarias. 

Messrs.  H,  Csonell  &  Sons,  Swanlay,  showed  forty  plants  of  Cal- 
ceolaria.s,  compact  hcialthy  plants,  very  dense  and  healthy,  the  flowera 
Urge,  well  formed  and  of  rich  varied  blooms,     (Silver  medal). 

Messrs.  Kolway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  exhibited  nine  boxes  of 
single  anil  dcublo  Tree  Psionies,  very  Sue  blooms,  varying  from  the 
palest  to  the  deepest  colours.     (Silver  medal). 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,eshibited  a  large  collection  o£  Paosios, 
representing  many  very  handsome  varieties.     (Drome  medal). 

Mr,  Duffleld  and  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Cambridge,  cibibited  Carnation 
flowers  {vote  of  thanks),  and  Mr.  W.  IT.  Scott,  Nunficld,  sent  a  plant  of 
a  good  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Auderionianum.     (Vole  of  thanka). 

OEBTIFIOATED  PLiUrS, 

I>i»a  rai-''mn»a  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew).— This  Orchid  is  also  known  u 
Disa  secQucU.  It  is  a  South  African  species,  with  tail  spikes  o£  large 
bright  rosy  flowers,  the  upper  petal  hollowed  and  partly  surrounding 
the  lip. 

Aeriih-K  Flr-Jdingi  alba  (Baron  SchrOiler).— A  fine  pure  white 
Tarlety  of  a  well-known  Orchid. 

Pro»Uiathrra  latianlhoi  (C.  Ross).  -  An  old  plant  that  is  very  seldom 
Been,  though  it  was  well  grown  at  one  time.  The  slender  branches  are 
lumished  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  white  woolly 
flowers  spotted  with  purple  in  the  throat,  like  a  small  edition  of  a 
Catalna. 

Jiirius  ferHa  plenUtitiia  (Froebel).  —  Diminutive  white  double 
flowers  on  a  little  gross-like  taft. 

Rets  Sap;,fi(i  (Wm.  Paul  &  Son).— A  hardy  Tea  Rose  which  wo  have 
previonsly  ootcd. 

Angulna  intz-miedia  (Veitch  k  Sons).— A  hybrid  between  A.  Clowesi 
and  A.  Ruckeri,  the  Sower  of  moderate  size,  oreamy  and  blush,  with 
numerous  pink  spots. 

Ej/ideitiirvm  Jamei  O'EHen  (Veitch  4;  Sons).— A  hybrid  between  E. 
erectum,  purple,  and  E.  rhizophorum,  brilliant  scarlet,  the  resulting 
colour  being  a  kind  of  rosycrimBOn,  quite  intermediate  in  tint,  and  much 
like  rhizopborum  in  size  and  shape, 

Cypripediam  hi-Uatulum  (H.  Low  k  Co.),— A  grand  Cypriped^iun  of 
the  C.  Ocxlefroyi  type,  but  much  superior  to  any  variety  yet  seen.  The 
flowers  on  an  imported  plant  were  21  inches  across,  white  or  creamy, 
beavily  spotted  with  crimson  maroon,  the  petals  broad  and  finely 
Bhaped,  Dried  flowers  arc  said  to  have  been  obtained  41  iochia  in 
diameter. 

Abut'Ii'ii  Titifi-llaiu  (Kelway  4  Son).— Shown  as  a  half-lmrdy  shrub, 
the  leaves  evenly  triangular  in  outline,  the  flowers  pure  white,  2  inches 
in  diameter. 

Tree  Paoity  Prince  Albert  (W.  Gordon).— A  large-flowered  single 
Tariety,  bright  crimson,  very  showy, 

Arnebia  eriihidcf  (Fb.\i\  k  Son).— A  fine  pan  of  this  beautiful  and 
well  known  plant  was  shown,  the  flowers  large,  bright  yellow  B[)otted 
■with  maroon  between  the  lobes  when  first  expanding,  afterwards 
fading. 

Oiladiuni  Cimite  de  Oerminy  (J,  Laing  t  Sons).- A  dwarf  compact 
Tariety,  leaves  bright  rcil  with  a  few  silvery  spots. 

Begonia  Princent  Afaad  (.T.  Laing  k  Sons).— A  double  Tuberous 
Begonia  with  beautifully  formed  aowers,  pure  white. 

JlegoHia  Barottrtt  JtuHmehiid  (J.  Laing  k  Sons).- A  single  Tuberous 
Begonia  with  well  shaped  Howere,  white  centre,  edged  deep  crimson. 

Haberlca  rhi<duiicii»i^  {^Royal  Gardens,  Kew).— A  dwarf  plant  from 
Macedonia,  like  a  Bamondia  in  habit,  but  with  tubular  Streplocarpus- 
Uke  flowers,  alx.ut  1  inch  long,  the  tube  purple,  the  limb  of  five  lobes, 

e  nearly  white.    They  are  borne  In  small  trusses  of  three  or  tour 
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MELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS  AT  GABDIFF  CASTLE. 
"  A  TocniST"  when  describing  the  noted  gardens  at  and  surrounding 
Cardiff  Castle,  jncideiilaTly  alluded  to  my  visit  at  about  the  same  time 
as  he  wft.s  there,  and  aithough  forestalled  by  him  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
was  yet  left  for  me  to  dcicribe  oar  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew's  most  snccess- 
iul  method  of  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

Melons,  Cuoumbors,  and  Pines  are  all  grown  in  one  large  span- 
roofed  house  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  This  most  ser- 
Ticeable  structure  Is  60  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  is  lishtly  jet  strongly  constructed,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and 
very  effectively  ventilated.  A  central  pit,  probably  abont  10  feet  wide 
and  well  boateil,  is  devoted  to  fruiting  Pines,  and  a  grand  lot  there 
were  ripening  off  in  October — Queens,  including  Mr,  Pettigrew's 
favourite  Ripley  selection  and  Moscow  Queens,  plenty  of  them  weighing 
«  lbs.,  and  Smooth  Cayennes  stiH  heavier.  Between  the  walksand  front 
walls  other  narrow  well-heated  pits  are  formed,  and  it  is  In  these  that 
the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  grown.  Nowhere  dse  probably  are  less 
pains  taken  n'ith  the  compost  for  Melons,  and  nowhere  else  ace  better 


orops  grown'.  In  the  Bartow  pits  lust  mentioned  a  depEh  ol  about 
IS  inches  of  the  best  k<am  available  (and  that  as  far  as  1  could  learn  is 
poor  and  void  of  fibre)  is  firmly  packed.  Sometimes  mnch  of  the  old 
soil  is  used,  a  little  fresh  being  added  to  enliven  it  up  somewhat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  very  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  compost,  the 
aim  always  being  ba  encourage  a  constant  and  brisk  root  action,  no  dry- 
ing off  ))eing  ever  thought  of.  Strong  plants  are  put  out  4  feet  apsrt, 
and  Ike  st«ms  at  onee  enclosed  with  an  earthenware  collar  about 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  2  Indies  deep,  the  bottoms  being  rather  wider 
than  the  top.  Two  sqnares  of  glass  are  cut  so  as  to  fit  over  these  and 
neatly  up  to  the  stem,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  capital  Invention  Mt, 
Pettigrew  can  safely  defy  the  much-dreaded  canker.  Moat  practical 
gardeners  are  aware  Chat  Melons  are  very  liable  to  canker  at  the  collar 
or  portion  of  stem  just  above  the  ground,  too  nTuch  njolsture  being  the 
principal,  or  it  would  appear  the  only  eanse  of  this.  Kothlng  is  men 
annoying  to  a  cultivator  than  the  loss  of  a  plant,  or  it  may  be  a  whole 
row  of  plants,  just  when  a  fine  crop  of  fmit  is  swelling  tS.  Our  remedy 
for  this  Is  high  planting  And  careful  watering,  a  little  mound  of  sim 
about  the  stems  being  keptaa  dry  as  possible.  At  Cardiff  Castle,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  impossible  to  wet  the  sol!  abont  the  stems  ;  at  any  rate, 
if  ordinary  care  is  excreised.  These  collars  or  rima  are,  I  believe,  made 
specially  for  Mr.  Pettigrew,  but  it  Is  s  pity  so  excellent  an  idea  cannot 
become  genera!  property. 

Each  plant  Is  taken  up  with  a  clear  disbudded  stem  np  to  the  lit^ 
and  they  are  then  trained  unstopped  up  the  roof,  the  laterals  being  laid  In 
right  and  left  and  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  joint  b'yond  the  fmit. 
Afterwards  they  are  only  slopped  occasfonally  beyond  frait,  or  where 
necessary  to  avoid  crowding,  and  aro  allowed  to  extend  about  9  feet  up 
the  roof.  One  or  more  fmit  are  set  on  them  as  soon  as  p»sible,  others 
at  intervals,  or  sccording  as  the  plants  kk  capable  of  swelling  them  oS. 
In  this  manner  a  succession  of  fruit  are  obtained  on  each  plant.  Any 
time  during  the  Melon  season  fully  grown  or  nearly  ripe  fruit,  and 
more  in  various  sizes,  down  to  those  newly  set,  may  tie  seen  at  Canliff 
Castia  on  the  same  plants,  this  being  more  like  Cucarober  than  Melon 
culture.  Water  is  given  Freely  as  well  as  liquid  mannrc  whenever  the 
borders  are  at  all  dry,  and  I  noticed  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  on  the 
surface.  The  fruit  are  early  and  simply  supported  and  cut  before  they 
crack  badly,  their  fall  flavour  being  developed  on  a  warm,  dry  shelL  I 
do  not  remember  tfhich  are  Mr.  Pettigrew's  favourite  Melons,  nor  iithia 
very  material,  8S  all  varieties  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment, 

Cardiff  Castle,  raised  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  is  the  only  variety  rf 
encumber  grown  in  the  garden,  and  anything  better  tor  private  placa 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  possesses  a  good  constitution,  is  vei; 
prolifle  at  all  times,  and  the  quality  of  the  fmit  Is  of  the  best.  Aia 
rule  the  fruit  scarcely  average  12  inches  in  length,  and  it  only  tiwy 
could  be  generally  grown  as  long  as  the  Telegraph  it  would  also  become 
a  favourite  with  market  growers.  With  this  again  very  little  tronble 
is  taken,  the  plants  keeping  In  good  health  and  very  prodnctire  when 
rooting  for  many  months  in  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  Inunj 
soil  just  alludei  to.  A  high  temperature  is  naturally  maintained  tt 
only  for  the  lines,  and  plenty  of  head  room  coupled  with  the  {Cod 
attention  tbe  house  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  Messrs,  Pettigrew  ami 
Sun  does  the  rest.  Altogether  this  miiei!  fruit-house  la  much  atuve  the 
ordinary  level  of  similar  structarei,  and  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.— 
W,  iQaULDKK. 


TnB  Wbathbb. — "B.   D.,"  writing  from  Perthshire,  says  :— 

"  The  weather  has  been  warmer  during  the  past  week,  wilJi  a  good  deal 
of  rain.  On  the  IBCh  and  I9th  a  severe  thunderstorm  vltittd  many 
parts  of  the  conotrj,  bright  warm'  weather  following."  To  this  we 
may  add  that  after  the  steady  downpour  on  Thursday  last  in  LondoD 
two  or  three  very  warm  or  rather  hot  days  were  experienced,  einoe  wbidi 
the  weather  has  been  somewhat  dull  and  oold,  with  i^rost  on  one  or  twe 
mornings. 

Thb  Qabdkhkes'  Ouphak  Fund. — It  has  beon  decided  that 

the  Promenaiie  F^te  in  tbe  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  on  behalf  ot 
this  Fund  will  be  held  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  6th,  and  that  Messrs.  Deal,  Dickson,  Assbee  aol 
Richards  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  death  is  annonnecil  of  Mb.  Fbascis  Raugh,  In^wclw 

ot  the  iBiperlal  Gardens,  I,axenburg,  in  Lower  Austria,  which  oocarred 
on  the  13tb  inst,  When  a  young  man  he  and  his  brother  were  both 
engaged  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  both  being  excellent  artists »» 
well  as  good  botanists,  they  contributed  very  materially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  works  upon  which  Mr.  Iioudon  was  at  the  time  engaged, 
espeeUIIy  the  '-Arboretum  et  Frnticctam  Britanaicum." 
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. .  —  Maidbnhbad  Hosticultubal  8ooiKTr.--We  are  requested 
to  state  that  in  consequeiice  of  the  death  of  J.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  the  Presi- 
ddnt  of  this  Society;  the  annual  Show  on  Augast  16th  will  not  be  at 
Bfajwick  Lodge  as  annonnced,  but  in  tlie  gnmnds  c»f  Bay  Lodge, 
Haidenheady  by  kind  permission  of  Miss^Lassell. 

■  » 

Wakbpibld  Paxtok  Society.— At  a  rooent  meeting  of  this 

Sooiety,  Mr.  T.  Ghimett,  gardener  to  Miss  B.  O.  Mackie,  and  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Some  Pecu- 
liarities of  Climbing  Plants,"  which  he  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Naturalists'  Society  some  time  ago,  and  it  was  most  attentitely  listened 
to.  A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  whidh  Messrs.  Waite,  Cordon,  and 
others  took  partw  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr^ 
Gamett  for  his  essay,  and  said  that  he  did  not  know  anyone  who  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Paxton  Society  as  Mr. 
Gamett.  The  motion  was-  supported  in  very  eulogistic  terms  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Senior,  soUdtor,  a  former  President  of  the  Society,  and  was 
heartily  carried. 

Seeds  fob  Sono  Bibdb.— Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  desire 

MS  to  state  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  supplying  the  bird- 
loving  public  with  seeds  in  packets  of  various  sizes.  .  One  of  these  has 
been  sent  to  us ;  it  is  very  attractive,  and  we  doubt  not  the  contents 
are,  as  represented,  excellent  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

HooPEB  &  Co.,  Limited.— At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 

Shareholders  in  this  Company  recently  held,  the  Chairman,  C.  Adams 
Hooper,  Esq.,  explained  that,  as  shown  by  the  accounts,  the  business  of 
the  Company  was  in  a  highly  efficient  and  satisfactory  condiUon,  that 
after  deducting  all  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  management  there 
remained  a  net  profit  upon  the  capital  of  the  Company  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  3l8t  last  of  about  9  per  cent.,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  should 
be  declared,  the  remainder  being  carried  forward.  After  a  few  remarks 
from  Shareholders  present,  approving  of  this  proposal,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  that  such  a  dividend  should  be  paid  within  four- 
teen dajs.  The  old-establishetl  business  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  with  thq  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida-Vale,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  Director ;  also 
the  wholesale  seed  business  of  Mr.  James  Farrar,  formerly  carried  on 
at  Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgate  ;  a  branch  establishment  is  to  be  opened 
in  Paris,  and  another  shop  is  secured  in  connection  with  the  present 
one  in  the  Central  Avenue  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 

BOYAL   Meteobological   Society.  — The   usual  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst , 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster ;  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  Pi-esident,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gatwood  and  Mr.  N.  Simmons  were  elected  Fellows,  and  Prof.  D. 
Calladon  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  The  following  communi- 
cations were  read :— 1,  «  Report  of  the  Wind  Force  Committee  on  Ex- 
periments  with  Anemometers  conducted  at  Hersham,"  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Whipple,  B.«c,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.  A  whirling  apparatus  with 
arms  29  feet  radius  was  rotated  by  means  of  a  small  steam  engine.  On 
the  arms  of  the  whirler  four  different  anemometers  were  placed.  Each 
experiment  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  the  steam  pressure  remaining  constant 
during  the  run.  For  the  Kew  Standard  Anemometer,  with  arms  2  feet 
long,  the  experiments  give  a  mean  value  for  Robinson's  factor  of  215, 
and  for  two  smaller  instruments  the  factor  is  2-51  and  2-96.  Mr.  Dme's 
Helicoid  anemometer  gave  very  satisfactory  results,  the  mean  factor 
being  0*996.  2,  "  On  tke  Measurement  of  the  Increase  of  Humidity  in 
Booms  by  the  Emission  of  Steam  from  the  So-called  Bronchitis  Kettle,'' 
by  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.B.S.  The  author  described  a  number  of  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made  by  steaming  a  room  with  a  bronchitis 
kettle,  and  ascertaining  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  relative  humidity  from 
readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers.  He  found  that  the  air 
in  the  room  could  not  be  saturated,  the  relative  humidity  not  exceeding 
S5  per  cent. 

3 MB.  W.  Smith  writes  from  Nantwich— "  Have  any  of  the 

readers  of  the  Journal  noticed  the  habits  oriE  the  little  migratory  bird 
known  as  the  White  Thboat?  I  have  been  very  much  amused  with 
a  pair  of  them  during  the  past  week  in  what  was  to  me  quite  a  new 
feature  in  their  habits,  although  I  have  noticed  their  annual  migrations 
from  childhood,  and  am  now  grey  with  age.  Here,  in  the  country,  in 
Cheshire,  every  homestead  is  fringed  with  Damson  treesseen  in  the  land- 


scape at  great  distances  by  their  pure  white  blossoms.  It  is  on  some  of 
these  trees  that  I  have  seen  these  little  birds  *  gathering  honey  from 
every  opening  flower,*  At  first  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  I 
thought  they  were  inseot-hunting ;  but  no,  they  were  sipping  nectar* 
They  put  their  bills  carefully  into  the  centre  of  each  flower  and  held  it 
there  a  second  or  so,  then  off  they  went  to  another.  This  was  to  me 
amusement  blended  with  instruction,  for  I  concluded  that  they  acted 
as  fertilisers  of  the  flowers." 

We  are  informed  that  the  extensive  collection  of  Florists* 

Tulips  grown  by  Messrs.  £.  H.  Erelage  &  Son  at  Haarlem,  Holland, 
will  be  in  bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month  and  early  in 
June.  The  beds,  which  comprise  an  area  of  7000  square  feet,  will  be 
protected,  and  persons  who  are  interested  in  these  handsome  flowers  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  display.  We  are  also  desired  to  state  that  at  the 
same  time  may  be  seen  a  collection  of  "one-coloured  breeders  un- 
rivalled for  variation  and  brilliancy  of  colours.  These  varieties  have 
not  yet  been  sold,  but  eventually  some  of  them  can  be  offered  to  the 
public.  Here  are  represented  in  colours,  ranging  from  pale  porcelain  to 
the  darkest  violet,. from  soft  rose  to  the  most  brilliant  red,  from  light 
brown  to  glossy  black.  These  Tulips  have  very  large  well-formed 
flowers  borne  on  strong  stems.  Grown  in  quantity  they  would  give  to 
our  gardens  a  new  feature  at  a  time  when  striking  colours  are  so  much 
wanted.  The  black  and  the  darkest  red  shades  in  this  collection  are 
really  unique,  and  seem  to  be  of  great  horticultural  value." 

Gabdening  Appointment.— Mr.  W.  Gibson,  for  the  last  three 


years  foreman  at  Farington  House,  near  Preston,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Steventon  Manor,  Micheldever,  Hants. 


Abtipicial  Manubbs. — "  R.  H."  writes  :— •*  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate your  correspondents  on  the  way  they  have  both  conducted  the 
discussion  on  the  above  subject,  and  I  hope  they  will  continue  the  con- 
troversy, as  will  be  convenient  to  themselves.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  it,  and  have  no  doubt  many  more  will  benefit  by  it." 

' —  The  schedule  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Chbysan- 
THEMUU  Society  has  just  arrived,  and  announces  that  this  year's 
Show  is  to  be  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks,  Park  Street,  Hull,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  22nd  and  23rd.  Liberal  prizes  are 
provided  in.  forty-seven  clasf^es,  including  another  15-guinea  challenge 
cup  and  £15  as  first  prize  in  the  class  for  forty rcight  blooms,  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties 
of  each.  With  regard  to  this  cup  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  conditions. 
It  has  to  be  won  only  twice  now,  not  neoessarily  consecutively,  to 
become  the  property  of  the  exhibitor,  instead  of  twice  consecutively,  or 
three  times  altogether,  as  with  the  cup  competed  for  last  year  and 
previously. 

Pbopessional  Gabdenebs*  Fbiendly  Benefit  Society. 


— ^A  large  gathering  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  "  Green  Dragon 
Hotel,"  Guildford  Street,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  [the  15th  May,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Win.  Sunley,  the  Society's 
able  Secretary,  who  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  has  held  that 
office.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  President,  Mr.  James 
Inman,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Harrison,  the 
Vice-President.  After  the  Chairman  had  made  the  presentation  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  spoke  o^  the  great  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Sunley, 
and  attributed  the  present  splendid  position  of  the  Society  to  be  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  him.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  even- 
ing was  to  see  Mr.  Sunley  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jamieson  (who  has  held  that  position  for  twenty-one  years)  shake 
hands  over  the  table  and  say  for  the  whole  of  that  period  nothing  had 
arisen  to  cause  any  misunderstanding  between  them.  The  testimonial 
consisted  of  a  beautiful  timepiece  and  pair  of  ornaments  supplied  by 
Mr.  Dyson  of  Briggate,  and  an  illuminated  address  prepared  by  Mr. 
Massey,  Printer,  Upperhead  Row.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  present 
were  Mr.  R.  Featherstone,  nurseryman  ;  Mr.  S.  May,  Mr.  Wm.  Green, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Beckwith,  seedsman.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent. 

BELVOm   CASTLE   GARDENS. 

EvEB  since  reading  an  account  of  these  gardens  by  the  "  oldest  cor- 
respondent"  of  the  Journal,  "  D.,  Deal^'*  I  have  had  a  lingering  desire  to 
see  them,  and  at  last  have  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  thirteen- 
years-old  wish,  for  on  referring  to  my.encyclopasdia  of  gardening  in  the 
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form  of  eigbty  tulf-jeftrlr  Tolumes  of  the  Cottage  Gari^iur  aitdJovmal 
of  SortiCttltvTe,  I  (iiid  the  descriptions  to  which  I  refer  were  the  result 
of  a  Tislt  towards  the  early  part  of  May,  1876.  Mj  run  down  to  Belvoir 
WM  ia  the  early  part  of  May,  1888,  and  It  came  about  In  this  way.  Not 
Long  ago,  as  Bome  readers  may  remember,  a  prorinclal  muserytnsn 
prevailed  on  me  to  Introduce  him  to  the  Homes  of  Floneis  and  of 
Fruit,  Messrs.  Canncll's  and  Mr.  Lodds'  establishments  at  Bwanlcy.  Bo 
pleased  iraa  he  with  tlie  day  out,  and  feeling  himself,  as  he  Intimated, 
somewhat  Indebted  to  me,  like  an  independent  man  that  he  is, 
began  casting  about  to  see  in  What  way  he  coald  be  lerel  with  me,  and 
get  oat  of  my  debt.  Of  course,  be  was  never  In  it ;  but  that  was  his 
way  of  putting  the  matter,  and  it  suited  me  very  well.  My  friend, 
traTelting  somewhnt  widely,  and  having  many  good  friends,  incladiug 
the  Ihike  of  Rutland's  talented  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  I  had  a 
summons  to  aTrive  at  Qranthani  Btatiou  at  'J.l  j  a.m.,  on,  as  it  proved, 
a  bright  May  morning,  and  t  should  be  met  and  escoHcd  to  Belvoir. 
But  how  was  that  to  be  done  ?  The  T.iO  a.m.  from  King's  Cross  does 
not  stop  at  Orantham,  and  to  cross  ten  miles  of  London  and  reach  the 
Great  Northern  Terminus  at  5.15  in  the  morning  was  no  joke  to  a  late 
riscnand  bad  walker  ;  but  I  had  to  be  at  Grantham  all  the  same  at  the 


scene  was  encbaotiog.  And  all  this  don«  for  the  giatlScalion  of  one 
man — the  Duke  I  No,  it  was  done  by  the  Date  and  Mr.  Ingram,  ti  a 
work  of  pleasure  to  them  no  doubt,  bnt  the  beantr  to  be  shared  Inlty, 
freelv,  and  everyday  withoatlet  orhindianceby  the  people.  No  wonder 
the  ducal  family  Is  popniar  In  the  neighbourhood  and  for  miles  atoand. 
Bnt  I  am  going  too  fast,  and  bitd  better  begin  at  the  beginning, 

Mr.  Ingram  received  us  with  great  courtsey,  and  soon  nude  m  at 
home  In  bis  emboweted  i«atdence  ;  and  it  is  a  treat  of  no  onUnary 
kind  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  a  gardener  who  has  travelled  so  far, 
and  whose  attainments  are  so  widely  recognised.  As  a  geotogiit  he 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  leader  aniong  gaideders,  and  he  appean 
to  be  as  conversant  with  what  is  beneath  the  soil  and  the  disposition  oE 
the  strata  almost  everywhere  as  with  the  vegetation  oa  its  surface. 
His  knowledge  of  the  science  of  rocks  and  soils,  has  been  of  no  small 
v^lue,  both  in  the  formation  of  rockeries  and  the  anangement  of  plsnls 
and  trees,  as  well  as  culturally.  In  the  creation  of  his  effects  ami  the 
conduct  of  its  work  he  does  not  grope  his  way  experimentally,  bat  goes 
direct  to  bis  object.  No  grotesque  conglomerations  are  perpetrated  in 
the  formation  of  "rockwork"  on  tbe  sk^es  which  oonstitute  the 
attraction  of  the  place,  bnt  lie  hides  his  art  in  tbe  close  alliance  with 
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appointed  time.  One  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  seem  occnsionally  to 
be  bom  to  the  lame  and  the  lazy  came  tu  tbe  rescue,  and  an  inner  voice 
suggested,  Why  not  go  down  to  Peterborough  the  preyiona  afternoon, 
see  the  Conifers  at  Orton  Longueville,  npend  the  night  with  Mr.  A, 
Harding  there,  and  go  on  by  the  8.30  in  the  morning,  which  is  due  at 
Qrantbani  exactly  at  0,15  ?  The  plan  was  carried  out,  and  we  measured 
trees,  and  had  a  very  good  time  in  the  garden  till  the  nightingale's  trill 
Interrupted  the  work.  How  the  measuring  was  done,  with  the  heights 
determined,  will  perhaps  be  told  another  day.  We  must  first  go  to 
Belvoir. 

Tbe  drive  from  Orantham  is  seven  or  eight  miles;  that  is  the 
aristocratic  way,  and  leads  through  a  pleasant  district  to  the  front 
entrance  to  the  Castle  ;  but  as  we  were  not  aristocrats,  and  as  the 
Nottingham  train  wds  waiting,  we  went  on  to  Redmile,  a  seventeen 
minutes'  journey,  and  entered  the  demesne  by  the  back  door,  so  to  say, 
after  a  drive  I  was  tjld  of  tno  milcq,  but  I  think  a  pedestrian  would 
vote  them  long  ones.  The  route  is  through  a  fiat  country,  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir,  across  which  the  north-east  wind  rushes  keenly  la  spring, 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  grass  and  the  trees.  It  is  a  cold  late  tract 
of  land,  and  tbe  outlook  somewhat  dreary,  but  when  we  mount  the  hill 
on  which  the  Castle  stands  and  descend  the  southern  slope,  which  is 
farther  protected  by  a  thick  hanging  wood,  the  change  is  almost 
ktattling.  It  is  winter  on  one  side  the  promontory  and  the  irces  leafless, 
summer  on  the  other,  with  Rhododendrons  blooming  and  flowers, 
flowers  everywhere  ;  borders  filled  with  them,  beds  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, tocka  sparkling  with  colour  ;  and  as  the  sun  streamed  through 
.,._  d  the  shadows  waxed  and  waned  from  fleeting  clouds,  tbe 


tbe  trees,  and  ti 


Nature.  When  he  prepares  mounds  for  alplnes  t<:r  their  cnltuie solely,  be 
aimsnot  at  the  picturesque,  hut  eonsidera  their  requirements.  Thereare 
examples  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  useful  and  also  of  the  omamMiui 
in  rockery  mounds,  both  answering  their  purpose,  the  former  onpieten- 
tioQS  and  agreeable,  the  latter  equally  unpretentious,  yet  imposing. 

We  first  enter  the  home  garden,  an  enclosure  of  an  acre  or  two  m 
front  of  the  chief  range  of  glass.  This  is  a  fine  type  of  on  herbaceoni 
garden  of  the  olden  time.  The  space  is  occupied  with  bods  of  varjin| 
length  and  about  4  feet  wide,  the  level  expanse  being  bnAen  here  ana 
there  by  elevations  tor  alpinea.  The  species  and  varietlea  of  border  sw 
alpine  plants  are  very  numeions.  Many  old  familiar  kinds  are  thert: 
and  others  less  familiar,  but  sll  appropriate  to  their  positions,  Met  in 
turn  revealing  its  attractions,  and  the  whole  rendering  the  8*™^°^ 
tcresUng,  and  more  or  less  beautiful,  according  to  the  season,  all  ^^^^^^ 
zwnnd.  Here  is  a  rough  jotting  of  a  few  plants  just  as  we  find  HieB, 
and  they  fairly  represent  the  diveraitj  of  the  garden.  Bach  h»  tl«i* 
for  displaying  its  character,  while  the  strong  are  not  allowed  to  ownjin 
the  weaker  and  crush  them  out  of  ezistenoa  in  an  noeqial  strngglB  K' 
supremacy : —  „       , 

Doronicnms  austilacum  and  plantaglnenm  ;  Pyrethmms,  <''"'^^*?f 
single ;  Chrysanthemums  triptens,  Snc  for  summer  and  antumn  nl««!'' 
ing  ;  Alyssums  saiatile  and  argenteum  ;  Pinks,  Cloves,  and  P"5!*^ ' , 
great  variety  ;  Campanulas  HendersonI,  glomeraU,  and  G  F-  "'rr,, : 
Anemones  stellata,  blanda,  apennlna,  Eobinsonlana,  very  beantuw  r 
Morina  longifolia  ;  Brynglum  gigantenm  ;  Phlox  InmdoW,  NeWm, 
Erigerons  raacranthnni  and  grandiOomm ;  Biyslmom  P"''**'  ?"i; 
Pteonies  in  variety  ;  Delphininnu  Belladonna  and  nndicauls ;  hycon 
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Cbaloedootea  fl.-pL,  and  L.  Ttoeoua  fl.-pl. ;  IriBes  corifolia  and  b 
floraiu ;  Megsseaa  pnrpnrucens  Mid  llgnlata  ;  Irises  ochrolenca,  ■ 
and  pninils  varietiea  ;  Polenonlnta  Moream  and  Hichaid«oni ;  vi . 
Tuiet;  :  Orobru  Temai ;  Sedam  spectabile  ;  Rocket  (Hcsperia)  ;  Qenm 
oocoinenni ;  Centanrea  montana  ;  Achilles  ptarmlca ;  Phyialiaalkekengi  ; 
arpsapbila  HnicnlaU  ;  Oalaz  sphylla  ;  Onoama  tanrica ;  6t«tlces, 
TrllliDina,  Alstromerias,  and'  NarcUtiuea.    Thli  lUt,  a  trtwrneot  of  the 


Whole,  aod  repieeenting  tbo  mlstnre,  glTM  va  idea  at  ^a  intenxtlng 
garden, 

04  one  of  the  rookery  moondB  the  following  plants  are  thriTing, 
Bho»lng  how  well  they  are  adapted  tor  eipoaed  elevaUons,  and  that 
they  find  the  essentials  for  their  growth.  The  moonda  ate  in  three  tiers,  or 
tbeton  and  two  ledges; — Upper  part — CampannU  goldanella  plena,  Coro- 
IiilU  Iberica,  Onganam  pnloheflnni,  Diantboe  Bnperbns,  Veronica  sola- 
nifolia,  DentarU  polyphylla,  LitSoepermom  prostratom,  Dianthug 
deltoidea  alba.  Becond  ledge— Bauoncnliu  amplexicantig,  Dianthns 
dnn^barinuB,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Primula  hiimta,  Viola  alpina.  Anemone 
stejlata,  Dianthna  neglectvs,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  DianUins  Segnieri, 
Mdntn  eansicnm,  Dryas  octopetala,  Anemone  Bobinsoni,  Dianthns 
C^andolleana,  Thymus  montaniu  albas,  AndroeaM  lanuginoaa,  Saxifraga 
ir.™.u —      i-u.  J   _.  botttan  ledgo— AndroMce  coronopifolia,  Anlia 


Hacnabiana.    Thiid  a 


matter  of  right  and  by  force  of  habit,  unthinkingly  essayed  to  croep  the 
lawn,  wherenpoa  a  lond  protest  arose  against  the  traosgreMion,  and  they 
were  put  into  their  proper  place  forthwitb.  Tbe;  apologised  for  the 
momentary  forgetfnlnesa,  and  did  not  offend  again.    On  Mr,  Ingram 

rking  to  the  Duke  the  next  morning  of  the  exemplary  conduct  ol 
people,  His  Qrace  expressed  hie  pleasure,  remarking  he  *'  ondortood 
the  only  aflenders  were  Lady  Adelita  and  Mr.  Ingram. 

Paulng  the  Castle,  as  It  Is  seen  in  %  56,  on  the  right,  the  walk 
curres  along  the  side  of  the  hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  the  building 
stands.  The  great  ridge  of  rocks,  which  at  some  far  past  period  rose  out 
of  the  sea,  ore  somewhat  horseshoe^haped,  and  clothed  with  tim,ber,  as 
they  have  been  for  generations ;  on  the  north  and  west  side — the  onter 
rim  of  the  shoe— densely,  forming  a  wood  ;  along  the  inner  cnrre,  froia 
the  west  almost  round  to  the  east,  the  trees  hare  been  thinned,  and 
under  them  the  great  slanting,  and  in  places  almost  predpitons,  bank  Is 
studded  with  Sowers.  Daffodils  and  others  suilsble  for  establishing  in 
the  sraag  and  clefts  of  rocks  have  teen  planted  annually,  and  the  effect 
of  this  steady  persistent  work  of  years  is  precisely  as  if  the  Sowers  had 
crept  onwai^  by  natunl  Increaaa  right  along  the  slope  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  walk  along  the  declivity  bends  about,  as  paths 
usually  do  along  steep  hillsides     Honeysackles,  wild  Clematis,  and 
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Tellchlana,  Draba  helvetica,  Erinas  alptnns,  OenUana  vema.  Cyclamen 
iQonm  Temum,  Androsace  Lagglerl,  .Lychnis  alpina,  Primula  fonnosa, 
Saxifraga  oppositifolio,  Sanstulnaria  canadensiB,  and  Alpine  Anricnlas. 
BempervlTUDis  and  Sedums  fringe  the  sappqrting  rock. 

Twisting  walks  between  shnibs  lead  from  this  garden  to  the  walks, 
bods^  and  slope*  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  from  which  not  oren  a  gate 
^n  the  way  to  whoever  may  desire  to  enter  them.  Dating  all  hours 
of  daylight  on  Sundays  and  week  days  the  public  have  free  access,  and 
they  can  rest  on  the  green  bonks  or  wander  about  at  will  enjoying  a 
combination  of  arboreal,  floial,  rugged,  and  pastoral  scenery  sach  as 
It  is  rare  to  find  aBK>ciated,  and  almost  blended,  for  one  mei^^  into 
the  other  in  a  manner  that  it  would  puule  even  Mr.  Ingram  to 
draw  lines  of  demarcation.  Excursionists  come  from  the  busy  towns 
of  the  midlands  and  the  ncrtb  to  the  number  occasionally  of  1000  or 
6000  at  a  time.  Tbey  are  not  watebed  by  keepers  nor  directed  to 
go  this  way  nor  that,  but  are  simply  trast^,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  baa  the  effect  of  transforming  them  for  the  tlmebeing  into  guardians, 
~  and  it  is  rare  Indeed  to  find  the  sprig  of  a  tree  broken  or  a  fiower 

f lucked  from  the  thousands  they  could  so  easily  stoop  and  gather. 
L  Is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  notices  request 
visitors  to  keep  on  the  walks,  sucb  as  immediately  after  a  torrent  of 
rsin,  when  an  army  of  sight«eeis  rushing  up  and  down  the  lawn,  for 
there  is  not  much  of  it  level,  would  soon  do  serious  damage,  and  it  is 
the  rule  to  allow  the  utmo^  possible  latitude  to  all  comeit.  As  evidence 
of  the  respect  accorded  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  nature  mentioned 
St.  Ingram  lecalts  on  amusing  episode.  Walkinground  with  one  of  the 
Udlti  1^  the  Castle,  and  mixing  with  the  crowd  unknown,  they,  as  a 


other  approt>riate  lambling  plants  are  arched  over  here  and  there  in  rustic 
fashion.  Flights  of  a  few  steps  In  different  places  conduct  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  levels,  and  each  of  these  descents  ore  flanking  bonks 
of  Violets— an  excellent  idea,  well  carried  out.  The  air  is  fn^^ront  with 
them  la  the  spring,  while  right  and  left  and  ahead,  looking  along  and 
across  the  cntVe,  masses  of  bright  spring  flowers  are  seen  eTerywhere 
glistening  between  the  trees. 

Only  near  the  Castle  the  lawn  is  kept  smooth  like  velvet,  the  grass  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  being  mown  much  lees  frequently,  as  extreme 
trimnees  there  would  be  out  of  character,  and  too  "  codinsyded "  for 
the  nntural  grandeur  of  the  snrroundinGs.  Neat  Uw  Castle  are  beds 
quite  cushioned  with  spring  flowers — Myosotis,  Anbrietias,  Anemtmes, 
Arabia,  Baxifragos,  and  Mr.  Ingram's  ennobled  Oxllps,  Uiot  stond'ont 
bright  and  clear  from  the  surrounding  cushions  of  contrasting  colour.  A 
little  further  we  come  to  another  group  of  beds,  and  a  plateau  of  gravel 
surrounded  by  evergreens  equally  gay  but  not  formally  planted.  Some 
weeks  ago  they  were  bespangled  with  Winter  Aconites,  with  Hellebores 
pushing  above  thero ;  then  in  turn  come  other  bulbs,  such  ««  Hyaclntha, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  rising  above  and  between  dwarfer  spring  flowers 
such  as  those  above  mentioned,  and  others  that  are  In  beauty  during  the 
spring  months.  Beyond  this  we  come  to  more  freedom  in  arrangement 
and  less  trimness,  the  garden  Riadnally  merging  into  a  beantifled  wood 
on  the  right  upwards,  and  on  the  left  downwaids  receding  and  melting 
away  to  the  flat,  pastoral,  tree-studded  country  that  stretches  away 
southwards,  where  tlie  wild  waves  in  remote  ages  washed  up  and  left 
their  debrit  on  the  beach,  wlwre  the  rocks  grew  and  subsequently  the 
trees  and  Sowers.    When  it  Is  stated  that  ttie  top*  of  the  forest  traet  In 
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this  old  sea  bed  bk  t*r  below  the  rooU  ot  those  on  the  hcAA  protecting 
semt-clcciilar  range,  it  will  be  andcrstood  bow  Eheltercd  tbe  position  is, 
and  suitable  for  earl;  spring  flowers. 

In  (beir  disposition  the  natnr&l  configuration  of  the  gionnd  baa  been 
■tcadil/kept  in  view,  and  to  this  all  arraneemcnta  have  been  subservient. 
In  one  place  they  recede  into  the  hill  on  the  right,  a  portion  ot  which 
has  at  some  time  fallen  away  to  make  room  for  them  ;  in  another  they 
tall  away  into  the  lower  ground  to  the  left,  ne  it  they  had  tidilen  off  on 
&  landslip ;  indeed,  some  of  the  mounds  that  recede  into  tbe  lawn  below 
are  landslips  tnmed  to  aecount,  and  here  the  geological  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Ingnun  has  been  displayed,  for  by  tbe  lack  of  it  ^Nature  ooold  not 
have  been  followed  with  such  fidelity,  rock  buildiog  would  have  been 
overdone,  and  incongruous  heaps  piled  up  unmeAninglr.  In  some  places 
tbe  soil  has  been  apheld,  forming  terraces  with  l^da  on  the  sloping 
eronnd  below.  This  la  somewhat  gardenesque,  the  link,  so  to  ea;, 
between  tbe  smooth  and  trim  at  one  end  of  the  pcontenadc  and  the 
wilduesa  ^t  the  other.  Bat  the  terraced  portions  look  more  pleasingly 
Irregular  now  Chan  when  the  sketch  (see  fig.  07)  was  made.  The  work 
was  new  then,  but  mellowed  with  age  now,  and  the  sharp  edges  worn 
oft ;  besides,  as  "  D,,  Deal"  hoped  it  would  be,  there  has  been  an  eiten- 
sion  of  the  free  and  more  natural  in  planting  and  a  restriction  of  the 
formal,  and  he  would  be  delighted  with  Belvoir  now.  The  sketch  was 
obtained  by  him  and  tbe  engraving  Introduced  in  tbe  following  words, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  others  more  appropriate-'"  One  likes  to  linger  on 
these  slopes,  and  tbe  clever  sketch  by  Hra.  Ingram,  who  is  anartist  of  no 
Blight  merit,  wilt  give  some  idea  of  the  situation  \  and  as  one  stands  on 
the  upper  portion  and  looks  down  on  tbe  carpet  of  green,  backed  by  the 
feathery  growth  and  elceant  foliage  of  the  Birch  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
tear  Ooeself  away  ;  bet  beautiful  as  tbe  combinations  of  flowen  were, 
the  wilder  and  more  natural  portion  of  the  garden  pleased  me  mgst." 
So  it  did  me,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  Is  that  which  Mr.  Ingram  Is  extend- 
ing. Apart,  however,  from  Individual  piwclivities  in  tl^t  respect,  the 
talents  of  His.  Ingram  mast  be  rect^niseii.  They  are  even  more  evident 
in  her  combined  studio  and  drawing  room,  her  landscape,  architectural 
and  animal  paintings  all  commanding  attention  by  their  undoubted 
merits.  Bat  to  return  to  the  garden.  To  ennmemte  tbe  plants  employed 
by  Hr.  Ingram  in  furnishing  tba  beds  and  OQ  tbe  rockery  monndi  and 
slopes  were  to  form  a  catalogue  of  all  that  are  suitable  for  the  positions. 
FormaaaingfromSOOO  to  10,000  Anbrietlas  are  planted,  and  asassociated 
with  the  large-trusfling  early  Howering  lemon  and  yellow  BelvoirOiHpa,. 
the  effect  is  admirable.  Tbe  Bel  voir  Yellow  Wallflower  is  practically 
supplanted  by  tbe  Oilips,  these  tieicg  hardier,  earlier,  and  mare  luting. 
Aubrietias  are  a  great  reature  at  Belvoir,  where  most  or  all  the  species 
and  varieties  are  grown,  white  others  of  great  decorative  value  have  been 
raised  from  seed — one,  a  rose  tinted  form  ot  A.  grieca,  being  particu- 
larly attractive.  But  the  most  attractive  gf  all  is  A.  Lelchtiinl,  which 
was  received  from  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  In  return  for  some  Knt  to  him  by 
Hr,  Ingram,  and  will  be  referred  to  s^ain. 

Besides  or  among  the  plants  previously  mentioned  as  typical  at  tbe 
Belvoir  collection  a  few  attracted  attention — namely,  Veslcaria  utdca- 
laria,  resembling  an  Alpine  Wallflower,  anil  Androsace  coroQopi folia,  a 
gem  of  a  plant  with  lax  nmbcis  of  small  white  flowers  ;  Cardamine 
rotundifolia,  white,  early  and  graceful ;  Ozalis  Acetosrila,  tbe  blue 
variety  in  lovely  tnfts ;  Narcissus  Leodsl  Duchcsa  of  Westminster,  the 
queen  of  tbe  collection. ;  Salifragas  cymbalaria  and  peltata,  TIarellas, 
Edelwein,  and  Alpine  Daisies  that  are  to  snitable  tor  rockwork,  up 
some  ot  which  wc  clamber  and  find  at  tho  top  the  "  last  tree "  that 
ii  found  in  northern  latitudes  on  the  way  to  the  North  Pole — Salii 
berbacea.  Flattened  by  the  snow  for  ages,  the  tree  letaiof  its  prostiat« 
form  in  temperate  olimea.  Its  upright  growths  are  only  a  few  inches 
high,  and  at  a  few  feet  distance  one  of  the  "  trees  "  remihdi  of  a  ma.is  of 
Creeping  Jenny.  Mr.  Ingram  brought  it  from  Qreenland's  ioy  moun- 
tains, indeed  many  plants  at  Belvoir  were  collected  by  him  In  differrait 
Cof  Europe.  But  as  we  have  got  to  the  "  last  tree  "  it  is  time  to 
■t,  and  in  doing  so  across  the  lower  grounds  we  find  Camellias 
growing  and  flowering  as  they  have  done  for  years,  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  one  ot  the  Indhui  Hhododendroos,  perhaps  B.  Falooneri,  with  huge 
clnstera  of  buds.  And  what  can  this  Vanilla-like  perfume  come  from 
fhat  pervades  the  air?  It  is  from  the  elegant  Box-like  bush  or  tree  that 
stands  .on  theopeu  lawn,  Azara  microphylla ;  and  as  wc  pass  under  It 
and  took  upwards  we  see  myriails  of  yellowish  miniature  fiowpjs  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  This  evergreen  was  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  4  Bons,  and  is  usually  grown  against  walls.  The  Belvoir 
specimen  is  much  the  finest  I  have  seen  In  tbe  open,  and  is  worthy  ot 
the  position  It  occaples.  < 

Webavea  rash  through  the  houses  in  which  very  old  Vines  liear  In 
abufldance  Grapes  of  superior  quality,  a  peep  into  half  a  dozen  plant 
bouses,  a  vralk  down  the  fine  kitchen  garden,  in  which  Potatoes  are 
eartheil  at  the  time  of  planting  by  being  laid  in  in  rows  on- tbe  eronnd 
and  ridges  of  soil  taken  from  between  the  rows  and  piled  over  them — 
the  best  plan  with  cold  strong  land  ;  a  look  into  tbe  reserve  ground, 
where  Hr.  Ingram  makes  worthless  clay  land  fertile  in  a  year  or  two 
In  the  same  way  that  Nature  does  in  a  thousand,  for  he  spreads  on  tbe 
surface  leaves  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  a  foot  or  two  thick, 
covers  it  with  soil,  and  soon  has  a  rich  mats  of  wiiat  plants  like,  and  in 
which  Primroses  and  others  grow  luiurianlly.  This  is  an  instance  of 
Art  improving  Nature  with  the  best  resnlts.  The  garden  waits  are  welt 
covered  with  trees,  including  Peaches,  which  ripen  good  crops,  as  they 
might  in  hundreds  of  other  gardens  where  "they  cannot  be  grown 
now."  Growing  Peaches  on  open  walls  bids  fair  to  be  a  lost  art  at 
no  distant  date,  bat  there  are  a  few  gardenen  left  who  retain  it  an. 


grow  good  crops  further  north  than  Leloeatonhitei  Tb«ct  an  umIiiI 
orctianls,  and  Mr.  Ingram  advises  all  who  want  fine  standard  Appla 
trees  and  plenty  of  good  fruit  to  ^lant  Bramley's  He«dlliw.  Eiodient 
accommoaatioulBprovidedforyonng  men  in  tlie  gardens,  vriUi  loceMtna 
tor  improvement,  and  Mr.  Jngram  Isprondol  Me  good  podtlana'IDno 
of  his  pupils  have  obtained  In  various  parts  ot  the  woiW.  JUul-now 
I  wish  to  record  my  obligations  to  all— ^Idss  and  eutertaineis— wha 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  tbe  day— a  few  hoars  wtmt  In  anch  good 
company  in  such  a  fine  ganlen  being  a  real  treat  to — A  Londdmbk. 


sasBB  m  vorrsB. 

Week  plants  have  to  be  raised  for  winter  flowering  a  start  cannot 
be  made  too  early  in  the  season,  provided  growers  have  no  young 

Elants  on  lumd  to  commence  with.  Moderately  young  wood  in  a 
alf  ripened  conifitlon  will  strike  freely  if  inserWd  amongst  sand  In 
pans  or  pots  and  covered  with  bellglasses.  The  cuttlngi  ordy  require 
two  joints,  none  of  the  foliage  need  be  removed,  and  tho  top  eye  only 
left  above  the  sand.     Insert  them  directly  they  are  severed  from  the 

tiant,  well  water,  and  place  them  In  a  temperature  of65".  If  gentle- 
□ttom  beat  can  be  given  them  all  the  better,  but  it  need  not  exceed 
10°  higher,  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  rooted,  and  should  be  placed 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  a  compost  ot  loam  and  leaf  monld  in  equal 

rts  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand  added.  Tbe  varictlea  before  named 
well  on  the  Briar,  but  are  preferable  on  their  own  roota,  became  tbey 
throw  up  more  freely  from  the  base,  Niphetos  excepted,  for  it  la 
a  weak  grower.  If  the  stocks  are  grafted  at  home  they  should  be 
boused  some  Ume  before  the  operKtion  is  performed  to  induce  activity 
of  the  roots  and  the  sap  to  flow  freely.  When  in  this  condition  cut 
them  down  as  closely  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  |>OBaible,  and  the  sdon, 
which  need  only  possess  one  eye,  should  be  seturely  tied  on.  Take  care 
to  fit  as  nicely  as  possible  the  slanting  cut  on  the  aeion  with  that  on 
the  stock.  They  can  be  rubbed  over  with  grafting  wax,  or  a  little  clay 
rubbed  In  with  the  finger  will  do  equally  well  Neither  Is  abMlutely 
necessary.  Then  place  them  In  a  close  bouse„or  batter  still  in  the  pro- 
pagating frame,  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  moist  until  tbe  stock 
and  scion  are  united.  When  this  takes  place  the  scion  soon  begtn* 
Rowing,  and  care  is  nealcd  in  hardening  the  plants  to  beMT  full  expo- 
sure in  a  structure  having  a  temperature  of  60"  to  68°. 

In  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  ot  grafting  they  will  be  ready  tor 
placing  in  5-incfa  pota,  and  in  doing  so  bury  the  union  of  the  scion 
and  stock  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  ot  emitting  roots  from  the 
junction.  They  will  do  this  with  much  greafer  freedom  when  they  are- 
boried  early  actor  grafting  tban  it  tbe  greater  portion  of  -  the  season 
has  elapsed  before  it  Is  done.  Thne  plants,  as  weU  as  those  on  tbelr 
own  roots,  should  be  grown  on  under  warm  conditions  until  tbe  end 
of  June,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  to  cooler  treatment, 
although  they  should  be  grown  under  ^bs  the  whole  o(  tbe  seaion- 
The  grafted  plants  will  grow  most  rapidly  at  first,  and  by  tbe  time 
named  moat  of  them  will  be  ready  for  B-iach  pota,  while  tfc«Be  on  their 
own  roots  will  b«  much  smaller  In  pots  2  and  3  inches  less,  and  will  fill 
thair  puld  with  roots  by  Septembn;         -^     -..>.■  .; 

It  may  hcie  be  mentioned  that  plants  can  be  purchased  directly  they 
ai^  grafted,  or  when  placed  in  B-lnch  pots.  In  which  they  will  he  well 
established  by  May.    After  that  time  strong  plants  can  be  bad  hi  larger 

Sots.  The  earliest  worked  plants  are  generally  shifted,  for  there  i*  a 
emand  tor  plants  of  eitra  siM  towards  autumn.  It  pnrebased  In 
8. Inch  pots  transfer  them  into  S-ioch,  and  if  grown  under  glass  they' 
will  Increase  wonderfnlly  in  sise  daring  the  next  two  or  three  months.. 
Cp  to  this  stage  all  the  flower  bads  as  tbey  appear  should  be  r^novod. 

In  September  it  mnst  be  decided  whether  the  plants  are  to  be 
repotted  or  planted  out.  Those  intending  to  grow  them  In  pots  should 
place  them  Into  others  2  inches  larger— that  Is,  those  on  their  tma  roots 
ftito  8-inch,  and  tbo  worked  ones  Into  lO-Incb.  The  balls  of  roofs  ia 
potting  should  not  be  disturbed  further  than  tbe  removal  ot  tbe  drain- 
age from  tbe  base  and  loose  soil  Irom  tbe  surfaca  The  soil  this  time 
must  be  pressed  a  little  firmer  tban  was  needed  during  tbe  earlier 
pottlngH,  the  same  care  being  exercised  In  planting  them  out,  and  tbe 
soil  of  the  border  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  them.  At  this  stage 
of  tbe  plant's  growth  the  critical  may  be  inclined  to  ask  two  questions- 
First,  Would  not  the  potting  advised,  or  planting  oat,  be  better  postponed 
nnlii  after  the  turn  ot  the  year  f  secondly,  Would  not  the  roots  keep 
better  In  the  smaller  pots  than  amongst  a  quantity  ot  soil  that  is 
nnoccnpied  I  Onr  answer  to  both  questionj  la.  Decidedly  not. 
Keeping  the  pbmts  in  pots  they  have  filled  with  roots  will  quickly  bring 
both  the  roots  and  growth  ot  the  plants  to  a  standstill,  wbiA  is  not 
desirable.  Our  object  is  to  keep  them  growing  freely  for  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  planting  them  out,  so  that  they  will  become 
well  established  In  the  bonier  or  pots  ready  to  make  a  vigorous  growth 
early  in  the  season.  The  roots  will  remain  in  better  condition,  becauw 
we  do  not  intend  them  to  be  inactive  during  the  whole  of  tbe  season, 
and  there  is  not  the  sligbleat  tear  ot  their  not  remaining  fresh  and 
healthy  provided  those  in  charge  do  not  saturate  them  vrit*  water. 
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The  honse  mast  be  kept  close  for  ten  Sajs  or  a  fortaight  after  the 
Boses  are  potted  or  plaiited  out,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
should  be  shielded  from  cold  by  closing  the  house  early  and  applying 
heat  when  needed  to  keep  a  temperature  at  night  of  55  .  Fire  heat  is 
very  larcly  needed  until  the  end  of  October,  and  often  not  for  some 
short  time  afterwards  ;•  but  this  is  a  matter  that  depends  entirely  upon 
the'wealherJ  Those  on  their  own  roots  will  now  appear  to  make  the 
jgreatest  progress,  and  frequently  towards*  the  end  of  October  they 
icommence  throwing  up  strongly  from  the  base. 

After  the  beginning  of  November  any  blooms  that  the  plants  show 
may  be  allowed  to  expand,  for  1  have  never  observed  that  ft  does  them 
toy  harm.  From  young'  plants  of  this  description  I  have  frequently 
had  a  good  supply  of  useful  buds  up  to  uhristmas,  but  for  the' 
buTpose  in  view  the  plants  should  not  be  encouraged  to  produce 
flowers  after  the  beginnings  of  December.  They  should  have  three 
weeks*  or  a  month's  cool  treatment  towards  the  close  pi  the  year.  The 
last  growth  should  harden  fairly  well  before  this  is  attempted  ;  in  fact, 
the  plants  will  sbow  signs  of  standing  stilly  and  when  this  takes  place 
<jool  aiiy  treatment  should  be  given  them.  Frost  should  be  excluded, 
60  that  the  whole  of  their  foliage  can  be  preserved  uninjured,  which 
will  insure  the  roots  remaining  active.— Wm.  Babdkey. 

(To  be  oohtinned.) 


BATH  SPRINa  SHOW. 

May  16th. 


Thb  second  of  the  series  of  five  shows  annually  held  at  Bath  took 
place  in  the  Sydney  Gardens,  and  on  the  whole  was  a  very  suoqessf  ul 
meeting.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  far  from  being  favourable  to 
^he  fuU  enjo^rvient  of  an  opea-air  *' floral  fite,"  a  few  cold  showers 
liavii\g  the  effect  of  keeping  many  visitors  away.  Two  very  large  tents 
and  two  smaller  ones  were  fairly  well  filled  with  the  various  exhibits, 
plenty  of  room  being  allowed,  as  usual  at  Bath,  for  promenading. 

Stove  akd  GBEfiNHOues  Plants."— In  the  classes  open  to  him,  Mr, 
Cypher,  Cheltenliam,  was  simply,  invincible,  his  most  noteworthy 
exhibit  being  in  the  class  for  twelve  planets,  these  being  of  unusuaL 
excellence  even  for  him.  The  best  nine  flowering  plants  were  staged  by 
Mr.  W.  Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Brislington,  among  these 
being  well-grown  specimens  of  Pimelea  decussata,  Erica  Cavendishi, 
</lerodendron  Balfourianum,  Azalea  Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  and  ^thu- 
lium Schertzerianum.  Mr.  H.  Jones,  gardener  to  Caunlng  Doherty, 
Esq.,  Bath,  was  a  creditable  second,  his  best  being  Erica  Cavendishi, 
Bougainviliea  glabra,  Bhyncospcrmum  jasmicoides,  Hibiscus  striata, 
Oenetyllis  Hookcrianum,  and  Bhododendron  Gibsoni.  Mr.  G.  Tucker, 
gardener  to  W.  P.  Clark, ^sq.,  Trowbridge,  was  third  with  rather  small 
plants.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  was  well  first  for  six  specimens  ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Keel,  gardener  to  Col.  Landon,  second ;  and  Mr.  "W.  C.  Drummond, 
third.  In  the  class  for  a  single  plant  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  placed  first 
with  an  immense  and  grandly  flowei-ed  Pimelea  spectabile,  and  Mr.  Long 
second  with  a  good  Anthurium  Schertzerianum.  The  best  four  Heaths 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Cypher,  these  consisting  of  neat,  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Ventricos^  coccinea  minor,  depressa,  Victoria,  and  aristata 
major.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  was  a  good  second.  There  was  only  one  class 
for  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  prizes  being  offered  for  a  group  of  fifteen 
Tarieties  ;  Mr.  Cyp)ier  was  easily  first,  his  best  being  Kentia  australis, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Cycas  circinalis,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Kentia  Belmoreana, 
Pritchardia  pacifica,  and  Phormium    Veitchi   variegata.    Mr.    Curry, 

feirdencr  to  Col.  Pepper,  Salisbury^  was  pUced  second,  but  ought  to  have 
een  third,  the  numerous  Crotons  included  in  his  group  being  very 
indifferent  plants  ;  Mr,  W.  J.  Mould  was  third.  Ferns  were  well  shown 
hj  several  exhibitors,  but  most  of  the  plants  were  rather  small.  The 
best  fifteen  varietie?  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  among  these  being 
creditable  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Athyrium  Goringianum 
tricolor,  Asplenium  Kidus-avis,  Adiantum  cuncatum,  and  several  Gymno- 

frammas.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  W.  0. 
drummond  third.  Mr.  H.  Jones  was  placed  first  for  nine  Ferns,  these 
^eluding  good  plants  of  Alsophilf  excelsa,  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Plati- 
lobinm  rotundifolium,  and  Adiantum  farleyenoe.  Mr.  W.  Marchant, 
^rdener  to  Jerome  Murch,  Esq.,  was  second  for  a  healthy  group.  Mr, 
I)rummond  was  first,  and  ifx.  Brown,  gardener  to  C.  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome, 
second  for  a  specimen  Fern,  both  having  fairly  good  Dicksonias. 

Azaleas. — These  are  always  a  feature  at  this  Show,  but  it  was 

f;enerally  considered  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  well  shown  as  they 
ormerly  were,  huge  speciqaens  having  to  give  way  before  young  plants 
of  superior  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Long  was  first  for  twelve  varieties,  having 
fine  freely  flowered  specimens,  about  6  feet  high,  of  such  old  favourites 
as  Charmer,  Mrs.  Turner,  Roi  Leopold,  Iveryana,  Due  de  Nassau,  Stella, 
Criterion,  and  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert.  A  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Keel.  The  best  nine  specimens  were  staged  oy  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 
Captain  Hst^kett  Smith  was  first  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  third  ;  and  Mr.  Lond  first,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Drummond  second  for  a  single  specimen. 

Obchids. — A  tent  was  devotw  to  a  display  of  these,  though  the 
competition  was  not  so  keen  as  last  year.  The  best  prizes  were  offered 
for  a  group  of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect,  on  a  space  12  feet  by  6  feet, 
Ferns  and  foliaged  plants  allowed.  Mr.  Kerslake,  gardener  to  the 
Eev.  E.  Handley,  Bath,  was  well  first,  his  group  being  very  superior  in 
every  way.  Various  choice  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Dendrobes,  Vandas, 
Qdontoglossums,  Oncidlums,  Masdevallias,  Calanthes,  and  other  Orchids 
were  shown  in  a  fresh  condition,  plenty  of  Ferns  and  Palms  serving  to 


set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  also  had  a'  very 
excellent  group,  in  which  Dendrobes  and  Cattleyas  were  most  prominent, 
and  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  The  Rev.  E.  Handley  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  six  varieties,  and  fully  deserved  the  first  prize  awardei 
This  exhibit  consisted  of  a  good  plant  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
giganteum  with  about  sixty^ve  flowers,  Cattleya  Skinneri  carrying 
twelve  strong  spikes,  a  large  pan  of  Cyprlpedium  Lawrencianum,  and 
good  specimens  of  Yanda  suavis,  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  Laelia  pur- 
purata.  Mr.  Handley  was  also  well  first  for  four  varieties,  these  consisting 
of  Vanda  suavis,  with  two  strong  spikes ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  carrying  six 
good  spikes ;  lielia  purpurata,  with  seven  spikes  ;  and  Cypripedium, 
with  six  fine  flowers.  Sir  A«  S.  Buasay,  Bart,  Cheltenham,  took  the 
second  prize  with  very  creditably  flowered  plants,  Cattleya  Mossias  being 
especially  good,  while  the  tkird  jjrize  went,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould.  The 
last  named  had  the  best  single  specimen,  a  strong  plant  of  Aerides 
Fielding!,  with  two  grand  branching  spikes  of  bloom ;  the  Rev,  Handley 
b^ing  second  with  Lselia  purpurata,  bearing  twenty-three  beautiful 
flowers.  The  Rev.  Handley  was  again  first  in  the  class  for  a  new  or  rare 
plant,  staging  a  small  piece  of  Cypripedium  Sanderianum  ;  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr,  G.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gouldsmith,  Trowbridge, 
for  Cattleya  Mendeli  superbissima. 

RosKS. — These  were  particularly  well  shown,  a  small  tent  being 
fairly  filled  with  them.  There  were  four  competitors  with  a  group 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  8  feet  in  diameter,  pots  not  to  exceed 
10  inches.  The  Rev.  B.  Handley  was  first  with  a  capital  lot  of  plants 
with  fine  blooms  arranged  in  a  circular  group.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Baskerville,  Clifton,  third.  Mr.  Handley  was 
also  first  for  six  varieties,  having  fine  well  flowered  specimens  Df  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Mdlle.  Th6r6se  Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Edward  Morren, 
Madame  Lacharme,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Cater  follow^,  his 
best  being  La  France  and  Souvenir  d*un  Ami.  The  third  prize,  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Budd,  Bath. 

SoPTWOOBBD  Plants. — A  capit&l  lot  of  show  Pelargoniums  were 
staged,  all  being  remarkably  fresh  and  well  flowered.  The  best  nine 
varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  these  consisting  of  Triomphe  de 
St.  Mande,  E.  Perkins,  Virgin  Queen,  Rob  Roy,  Beauty  of  Kingston, 
Royalty,  Mary  Mallet,  Lady  Isabelle,  and  Digby  Grand.  Mr.  H.  Jones 
followed  closely,  equal  third  prizes  going  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  and  Mr. 
H.  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wiltshire.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  was 
the  only  eihibitor  of  six  varieties!  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  ihe 
best  six  Cinerarias  were  shown  by  Mr.  M.  ColCi  gardener  to  S.  Tredwell, 
Esq.,  Bath,  Mr.  W,  Burridge  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Marchant  third. 
Mr.  M.  Cole  was  also  first  for  six.  good  Calceolarias,  the  seoond  prize 
going  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  Tucker, 

Cut  Flowkks. — A  beautiful  lot  of  cut  Roses  were  shown,  but  owing 
to  the  crush  no  names  could  be  taken.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  was  a  good  fiist 
for  twenty-four  blooms  in  twelve  varieties,  beating  the  Rev.E^  Handley, 
who  took  the  second  prize.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  waii 
awarded  to  Dr.  S;  P..  Budd,  Mr.  T.  Jolley  being  second,  and  Mr.  F. 
Hooper  third.  Messrs.  A.  T,  Hall  and  W.  Meddick  were  the- prize- 
winners with  Tulips,  and-  Messrs.  A.  G.  Way,  E.  Dury,  W.  G.  MMdick, 
W.  Meddick,  and  Col.  R.  T.  Hare  were  sucoes^ul  with  Pansies.  The  com- 
petition with  twenty-four  varieties  of  cut  flowers  was  good.  Mr.  G.  Howts, 
gardener  to  Lewis  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
ooUection,  and  was  placed  first.  Mr.  W.  Fidler,  garaener  to  the  Baron 
de  Tuyll,  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  third.  Messrs.  Garaway 
and  Co.,  Clifton,  obtained  the  first  prize  lor  a  hand  bouquet,  this  being 
rather  a  novel  arrangement,  in  which  strong  spib^  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Mr.  0.  Winstone  was  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  Thomas  third«  The  last-named  was  first  for  a  vase,  and  Mr.  R. 
Bush  second. 

FauiT  ABTD  y£aETABLE3. — ^Strawberries  in  pots  were  not  so  good  as 
nsual.  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  was  first  with 
creditable  plants  of  President,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Shelland, 
gardener  to  W.  Hill,  Esq ,  who  had  Oscar  in  fairly  good  condition,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C,  0.  Layard.  In  the 
class  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  G.  Pymm  was  well  first  with  grand 
fruit  of  James  Veitch,  Mr.  W.  Robinson  being  second  with  President, 
and  Mr.  W.  Fidler  third.  Mr.  R.  Bush  was  first  for  a  dish  of  Apples, 
staging  well  kept  Malakofna,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Weston 
for  Wellow  Pippin,  and  Mr.  W.  Leaney,  gardener  to  W.  War.l,  Esq.,  was 
third  with  Balchin's  Pearmain.  A  capital  lot  of  vegetables  were  shown, 
and  of  these  the  best  nine  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr,  W.  Evry,  Bath ; 
Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  being  a  good  second.  For  six  varieties  Mr. 
J.  Ricketts  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston  second.  Mr.  S.  Tredwell  had 
the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  a  fine  seedling  of  his  own  raising,  and 
named  Upland  House  Seedling.  Mr.  Robinson  was  second,  and  Mr. 
T.  Jolly  third.  Mushrooms  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Pymm  and 
E.  Hall,  French  Beans  by  W.  Robinson  and  W.  Fidler,  Asparagus  by 
G.  Garraway  and  J.  Long,  Peas  by  G.  Garraway  and  J.  Watson,  and 
Potatoes  by  W.  Robinson  and  J.  Curtis,  who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  in  each  instance.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  Walter  Long,  Esq.. 
M.P.,  Rood  Ashton,  staged,  but  not  for  competition,  a  very  fine  dish  oi 
selected  Old  Red  Tomatoes,  which  fully  merited  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion. 

Cbbtificates  op  MEBIT.—Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  ar- 
ranged a  very  pretty  group  of  Orchids  and  other  choice  flowering 
plants,  interspersed  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  They  also  had  a  fine  stand 
of  cut  Roses  in  large  bunches,  the  best  represented  varieties  being 
Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Alba  rosea,  and  Dupuy  Jamain. 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  this  group,  and  to  the  same  firm  for 
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the  beantilal  single  white  Himalayan  Rose,  a  Tariety  that  ousht  to 
become  very  popalar  amon§:  lovers  of  tingle  varieties.  MessiB.  veitch 
and  Sons  also  ananged  an  effective  group  of  plants,  conspicnons  among 
which  were  several  very  pretty  Japanese  Maples,  as  well  as  several 
Orchids,  Rhodod'^ndrons,  Azaleas^  and  other  flowering  plants.  They 
also  had  plants  of  the  new  Boronia  heterophylla,  a  showy  bright  crimson 
variety,  sweetly  scented,  and  very  floriferons.  Numerous  photographs 
of  rockwork,  and  the  prize  plan  of  the  People*s  Park,  Poole,  were  also 
sho^n  by  this  firm,  to  whom  also  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  who  had  a  large 
group  of  Pelargoniums,  Mignonette,  and  other  popular  plants. 


MANCHESTER  SHOW. 

Mat  18th  to  25th. 

The  Whitsuntide  Show  in  the  Botanic  Qaiden,  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester, is  regarded  in  the  north  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
England  as  one  of  the  great  horticultural  events  of  the  year,  attracting 
ezUbitors  and  visitors  from  long  distances.  The  Society  which  possesses 
the  garden  named,  with  their  Secretary  and  Curator,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  for  many  years  past  upon  this  Show, 
and  though  smaller  ones  are  held  at  intervals  during  the  year,  that  at 
Whitsuntide  is  made  as  representative  as  possible  by  means  of  a  com- 
prehensive schedule  and  liberal  prizes.  The  Show  which  opened  last 
Friday  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  as  regards  being  a  full,  important,  and 
beautiful  display,  but  a  change  seems  to  be  coming  over  shows  of  this 
character,  ana  they  have  to  be  viewed  more  as  spectacles  than  examined 
very  closely  in  detaiL  At  one  time  Manchester  was  famed  for  its  hurge 
specimen  plants,  and  we  have  seen  some  magnificent  exhibitions  there  in 
which  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Ferns,  fine-foliase  plants,  and 
Orchids  were  represented  by  the  grandest  example  of  cultural,  skill  that 
could  be  seen  in  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  owners  of  some  of 
these  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  others  have  died,  and  the  collections 
have  been  dispersed,  bo  that  now  there  are  comparatively  few  who  possess 
collections  of  the  giant  specimens  which  have  graced  so  many  exhibitions. 
Grouping  and  miscellaneous  collections  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
spcKdmens  to  some  extent,  but  no  show  held  in  spacious  tents  or  buildings 
seems  complete  without  them.  Classes  with  substantial  prizes  must 
always  be  provided  in  the  schedules  of  these  exhibitions  for  the  specimens, 
but  {or  a  great  portion  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ^^  filling  up,**  group 
classes  must  be  depended  upon. 

Though  differences  in  the  style  of  the  Manchester  Shows  have  been 
gradually  arising,  that  just  held  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  ever  for  the 
good  culture  displayed  by  the  condition  of  the  smaller  plants  exhibited, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that'  a  healthy,  well-furnished  or  pro- 
fusely flowered  plant  of  moderate  siae  is  far  pxeferable  to  a  c^ant  de- 
fective either  in  foliage  or  flowers.  In  another  respect  the  Show  was 
fully  equal  to  many  of  its  predecessors— nftmely,  in  the  general  effect 
and  viyried  interest,  and  the  garden  is  exceptionally  favoured  in  this 
matter,  owing  to  the  capital  buildings  tiiat  are  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Some  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  recently  effectea  as  the 
result  of  the  great  general  Exhibition  held  in  the  ga^en  last  season, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  extension  of  the  building, 
which  was  formerly  covered  with  canvas  on  the  occasion  of  the  shows, 
but  now  permanently  glazed.  This  was  360  feet  long  by  about  60 
in  width,  but  it  has  been  increased  by  an  annexe  at  the  lower  end  over 
200  feet  long  and  of  similar  width,  giving  a  total  length  closely  ap- 
proaching 600  feet.  At  the  upper  end  there  was  f orme^y  a  high  bank 
with  a  path  at  the  top  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  Show  could  be 
obtained.  This  was  all  cleared  away  for  last  year's  Exhibition,  a  re- 
freshment and  dining  room  being  new  added  to  that  end.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  building  are  the  banks,  alternately  and  irregularly  project- 
ing or  retiring,  so  as  to  form  prominent  points  for  groups  or  plants  of 
importance,  and  bays  or  recesses  for  others  of  less  interest,  the  centre 
bdng  occupied  by  a  succession  of  circular,  oval,  or  variously  formed 
beft  and  mounds,  upon  which  Palms  are  arranged,  surrounded  by  groups 
or  collections  of  plants  of  various  kinds.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  too  many  of  these  central  groups  have  not  been  employed,  as 
these  in  part  partially  obstruct  the  view  of  the  others,  and  when  seen 
in  succession  from  one  end,  unless  the  colours  of  the  plants  are  judici- 
ously contrasted,  blended,  or  relieved  by  foliage,  they  have  a  discordant 
effect  To  our  mind  these  might  be  advantageously  reduced  both  in 
size  and  numbers,  but  under  any  circumstances  it  is  &r  the  finest  build- 
ing in  the  country  devoted  to  horticultural  exhibition&  A  covered 
communication  has  also  been  effected  between  the  upper  end  of  this 
building  and  the  Exhibition  house,  a  span-roof  structure,  80  yards  long 
and  30  or  40  feet  feet  wide,  adequately  heated,  and  devoted  to  Orchids 
or  other  tender  plants.  This  also  is  unique,  for  at  no  other  summer 
^ow  can  choice  plants  be  exhibited  with  the  same  safety  as  at  Man- 
chester. For  many  years  the  Whit  Show  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
display  of  Orchids,  and  on  the  occasion  under  notice  they  constituted  a 
specifd  feature,  but  generally  characterised  like  the  other  classes  men- 
tioned by  the  absence  of  large  specimens.  So  far,  however,  from  this 
being  a  diflndvantage  the  appearance  of  the  house  was  more  pleasing  to 
many  visitors,  as  there  was  less  formality.  The  foliage  plants,  with  the 
principal  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  were  arranged  behind  the  Orchids, 
and  the  collections  not  for  competition  occupied  the  central  table. 

ObCHIDS. — In  this  house  the  most  interesting  class  was  that  for  a 
group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect,  a  mode 
of  exhibiting  Orchids  that  we  have  frequently  commended,  and  which 


has  received  much  more  attention  from  the  framers  of  schednlea  in  the 
past  few  years  than  formerly.    By  far  the  finest  exhibit  in  this  class 
was  the  group  from  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfield  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crmge), 
who  wins  this  season  the  champion  of  the  amateur  claMres  for  Orchids^' 
as  he  secured  no  less  than  six  first  prizes.    The  group  had  an  irregularly 
undulating  foundation  of   Adiantnms  and  a  bacKgronnd  of    Palma, 
smaller  P^lms  and  other  fine-foliage  plants  rising  from  the  bank  of 
Ferns,  with  such  Orchids  as«  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossoms, 
Lselias,  Cypripediums,  and  Masdevallias.    Two  remarkable  specimens 
demand  a  woid  or  two— -namely,  Dendrobium  Paxtoni  and  D.  Devoni- 
anum.    The  former  was  a  wonderful  mass,  about  7  feet  high,  and  aa 
much  in  diameter,  and  it  bore  innumerable  racemes  of  Us  rich  golden 
flowers,  having  a  fine  effect  in  the  centre  of  the  background.     D.  Devo- 
nianum  was  equally  notable  in  its  way,  for  very  seldom  ia  this  graceful 
Orchid  seen  in  such  perfection.    It  was  growing  in  a  basket  elevated  on 
a  pedestal  around  which  drooped  scores  of  long  growths  crowded  with 
soft  tinted  flowefs.     T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  B. 
Johns),  was  second  with  a  collection  of  healthy,  well-flowered  Orehida 
and  Adiantnms,  but  they  were  not  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
too  many  Crotons  were  employed.    The  Duke  of  Satherland,  Trentham 
(gardener,  Mr.  BlairY  took  the  third  place,  Masdevallias  being  con^l- 
cuously  bright  in  this  group.    Hr.  Heine's  exhibits  occupied  a  largs, 
space  in  the  house,  as  may  be  gathered  from  tha  fact  that  he  had  forty- 
one  specimens  besides  those  in  the  group  just  mentioned,  comprising  the 
first  prize  plants  in  the  classes  for  ten  ^ad  fide  fpecimens,  twelve  aiid 
six  Orchids,  ten  Cattleyas,  and  three  Vandas.    It  is  unnecessary  topar- 
ticularise  all  these,  but  some  of  his  best  specimens  were  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri  and  the  variety  alba,  Laslia  purpnrata  in  several  beantlf  ul  varieties, 
Dendrobium  densinorum,  Oalanthe  veratrifdlia  with  twa&ty-two  spikes, 
and  Vanda  teres  with  sixty  large  fiowers.    In  some  of  these  classes  Mr. 
Heine  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  Mr.  R.  Elphinstone,  Stretford,  was 
second  with  twelve  Orchids,  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  Bowdon  (ganiener, 
Mr.  D.  Boardman),  secured  a  similar  position  with  ten  bona  fide  speci- 
mens, his  finest  plant  being  Brassia  verrucosa  majus  havinar  sixteen  long 
racemes.    In  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  Orchids  Mr.  EC.  James,  Nor- 
wood, and  Mr.  J.  Cypher  shared  the  honours,  the  former  taking  the. 
second  prize  for  a  group,  and  the  first  for  ten  Orchids  In  flower ;   Mr.  JJ 
-Cypher  following  in  the  last-named  class,  a  rather  unusual  position  for 
him,  but  he  had  evidently  concentrated  his  Orchid  strength  at  Regent's 
Park  and  the  Temple. 

Stove  and  Gbebnhousb  Plakts.— Mr.  J.  Cypher  had  the  class  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  himself,  but  ne  would  have  proved 
a  formidable  opponent  for  any  other  competitor,  his  specimens  being 
in  beautifully  fresh  condition  and  profusely  floweied.  An  extraordinaiy 
example  of  Pimelea  spectabilis  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  tl^ 
public  but  the  most  experienced  plant  growers  and  exhibitors  present, 
and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  shown.    It  was  nearly 
6  feet  high,  at  least  7  feet  in  diameter,  every  shoot  terminating  in  a 
large  head  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  had  evidently  been  grown  quickly 
and  vigorously  ;  it  was  not  too  formally  trained,  snd  it  was  altogether  a 
superb  example  of  skilful  culture.    A  pUmt  of  Erica  ventricosa  msg* 
ninca  5  feet  m  diameter  was  scarcely  less  commendable  for  its  health 
and  beauty.    Mr.  Cypher  was  also  first  with  six  Ericas  and  eight  fine- 
foliage  plants,  followed  in  each  case  bv  Mr.  H.  James.     S.  3aerlein, 
Esq.,  Bidsbury  ^gardener,  Mr.  O.  Williams),   had  the  best  ten  fi^ 
foliage  plants  in  the  amateur  clas.^,  sho^nring  large  Palms,  Cycads,  and 
Cordyline  indiyisa.    Mr.   Baerlein  was  also  first  with  six  Dracnnas, 
Colonel  Win  J  field,  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  W.  Hayes,  jun..  Sale,  being 
second  and  third,  and  with  Palms  and  Yuccas  he  won  similar  honours. 
Azaleas  and  Ericas  in  the  amateur  classes  were  of  an  ordinary  character, 
second  and  third  prizes  being  accorded  to  Messrs.  Baerlein ;  J.  Browiu 
Heaton  Nursery  ;  and  S.  Lord,  Brooklands.    For  ten  Pitcher  Plants  ana 
Sarracenias  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton,  secured  first  honours  with 
good  plants,  and  Mr.  H.  James  had  the  best  twelve  Dracsenaa 

Several  non-competing  groups  or  collections  were  staged  in  this 
house,  the  most  extensive  and  qeautiful  being  that  from  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  who  has  for  many  years  contributed  liberally 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Show,  but  he  has  rarelv  had  a  more  interesting 
.  collection  than  on  this  occasion.  Large  numbers  of  choice  and  new 
Orchids,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  most  effective  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  of  useful  size  for  decorative  purposes  or  growing  into 
specimens.  Messrs.  R.  Ker  &  Son,  Liverpool,  nad  a  group  of  highly 
coloured  Crotons  and  other  plants.  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  showed  a  group  of  Odontogloesums,  Palms,  and  Ferns ;  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Cfompany  exhibited  a  large  and  beautiful  groui^ 
of  Orchids  and  Ferns  lightly  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  Mr.  W.  Owei^  , 
North wich,  had  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Ferns. 

The  principal  competing  groups  were  arranged  in  the  long  exhibi- 
tion building,  two  classes  being  devoted  to  them — namely,  one  for 
nurserymen  and  the  other  for  amateurs.  The  trade  groups  were  lequired 
to  be  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  250  square  feet,  and  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  &  Son,  Liverpool,  were  awarded  first  honours  for  a  brilliant 
and  handsome  group,  the  Crotons,  for  which  the  firm  is  noted,  being 
extremely  well  coloured.  Rhododendrons,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  and  oth^ 
bright  flowering  plants  were  employed  with  abundance  of  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants,  but  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  relief,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  lessened  the  attraction  of  the  group,  if  a  few  le» 
Crotons  had  been  used.  Mr.  J.  Mason,  Ashton-in-Mersey,  was  second 
with  a  group  in  which  a  tasteful  style  had  been  adopted,  but  the 
material  apparently  was  not  adequate  to  carrying  it  out  satisfactorily^ 
for  it  was  somewhat  weak  and  deficient  in  colour.    To  the  amateurs' 
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gnnip*  ISO  tqiiaTe  feet  each  waa  allotted,  foar  competiton  entering  the 
elaa*.  Mr.  S.  Baerlein  led  with  a  light  and  tssteful  composition  ol 
Adiantnms,  Ehodanthet,  Crotons,  PelargDnmmB,  &c  Mr.  B.  Lo^ 
followed  with  a  varied  groap  not  quite  eo  light  as  the  preceding ;  Mr. 
O.  B.  Blair,  Whalley  Eanre,  and  Mrs.  HodgHnson  taking  third  and 
fourth  place.  With  hardy  nertaoeons  plants  Meurs.  J.  Dickson  &  Bon, 
Chester,  were  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the  nnrseiTmen's  clan.  In  the 
dan  for  forty  alpincs  Messis.  Paul  k.  Bon,  Cheahimt,  were  flnt,  and 
amongit  amatenra  Mr.  J.  Diokens  gained  a  iKmilar  poaition.  For  thirty 
hardy  herbaceoni  and  balboua  pUots  R.  P.  Gill.  Esq.,  Woodhayes  Hall, 
ABhtou-on-Menej  (gardener,  lb.  Plant),  waa  flat  with  a  capital  collec- 


FelargonlnmB  and  hardy  Ferns  from  Mesar8.'(X 
Byland  It  Co.,  OmiBkirk,  were  alt  good,  as  also 
were  the  amateari'  hardy  Ferns  hiim  Aitiint 
Bicley,  Bsq.,  Pendleton,  and  Mib.  Hodgkingon, 
who  were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Cat  flowers  were  principally  Pansies  and  Roees  ; 
the  former  were  chlefiy  from  local  growers  oi 
fanciers  ;  Hrs.  Mellor,  Chorlton-cnm-Hardy,  Mr. 
G.  Bohinion,  Sale,  and  Mr.  J.  Dickens,  Higher 
Bronghton,  Winning  the  leading  priies.  Ez< 
ceptionallj  beantitnl  blooms  of  Tea  Koaea  shown 
by  i.  Hatahall  Buckley,  Esq.,  gained  the  exhibitor 
the  Giet  priiei,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  sob- 
■tantial  Rose  blooms  are  seen  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  varletiea  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Alha  roses, 
Madame  de  WattevUIe,  Grace  Darling,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Comtesae  de  NadaiUac,  Hon.  E.  Gifford, 
Nlphetoa,  Bonvenir  d'an  Ami,  Marie  Van  Hoatte, 
Madam*  Welebe,  and  Catherine  Mermet  Colonel 
WingfleU,  OoBlow,  Bhrewsbnry  (gardener,  Hr. 
Lambert),  sent  a  box  of  thirty-six  grand  flowers 
of  Haitebal  Kiel  Kose,  of  great  siie  and  snb- 
stanea  and  rich  colonr. 

Fmit  waa  not  rery  abundant,  bnt  it  was  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  gnch  on  early 
dat«  in  ft  late  season  like  the  present.  Bir  W. 
Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro' 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  wu  the  principal 
exhibitor,  taking  first  with  eight  dishes,  tbiid 
with  black  Grapes,  second  with  two  Pine  Appier, 
first  with  one  Pine  Apple,  with  Peaches  and 
green-flesh  Melons,  all  the  samples  staged  with 
creditable  prodnctions.      F.  J.  TheUosaon,  Esq., 


Tantage,  while,  if  nnmerons,  their  efEect  need  not  .he  spoiled  by  oret- 
crowding.  The  engraving  on  fig.  C8  repreaents  the  disk  ami^ed  with 
flowers  ;  fig.  59,  showing  the  disk  singly,  and  the  same  placed  on  tlie 
plate  ready  for  arrangement.  We  are  informed  there  was  a  grest 
demand  for  these  articUa  at  the  Show  in  qnestlon. 


GABAWAT-S  CLIFTON  NURSERIES. 
Thkre  are  no  better  known  noraeiTmen  In  the  west  of  England  thsD 
the  Messrs.  Oaraway.    When  1  fliat  knew  them  they  were  inclined  to 
continne  on  the  old  lines,  keeping  hundreds  of  old-fiuhloned  hard- 


DoDcaster  (gardener,  Mr.  Chock),  was  first  with 
white  and  Black  Grapes,  the  former  even  bunchea 
of  Dnke  of  Bnccleucb,  the  berriei  luge  and  very 
clean ;  the  black  Granes  were  Black  Uambnrgh, 
well  finished  for  earfy  Grapes.  W.  Bretherton, 
Esq.,  Chorley  (gardener,  Mr.  TAuson),  followed 


The  miscellaneons  exhibits  were  as  follows:— 
An  extensive  and  beantffnl  group  of  Rreenhonse 
plants  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Cntbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  AsalcBs,  and  the  graceful  Saiifraga  pyra-  ** 
'  roldalis  freely  emplin'ed  being  striking.  Messrs, 
F.  ft  H.  PicksoU;  Chester,  had  a  pretty  group 
of  Maples  and  Carnations  ;  thft  white  Madlle, 
Carle,  the  yellow  Mrs,  Reynolds  Hole  and  Lilac 
Charles  X.  were  employed  with  capital  eflecL 
Mr.  J.  Haywaid,  Cbeadle,  showed  a  group  ot 
Bbododendnins  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  W.  &  J, 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  had  a  group  of  Tree  Ferns  and 
dwarf  Ferns  of  varloDS  kinds,  arranged  i4i  form 
ft  central  group.  Messrs.  J,  Waterer  ft  Co.,  Bag- 
riiot,  bad  large  banks  of  RhododandrotL&  Messrs. 
Byder  ft  Son,  Bale,  had  a  group  of  Primola 
Sieboldi  varieties,  and  outside  Measrs.  C.  H.  Frettingham  ft 
BeeMon,  had  a  Uio  exhibit  of  Conifers. 


TUBULAR  FLOWER  HOLDERS. 
Mebssb.  QX0SO&  Bkith  ft  Co.,  Commercial  Boad,  Pimlleo, 
exhibited  their  new  receptacles  for  displaying  ent  fiowera  at  the 
Boyal  Horticnltnral  Bociety's  Show  last  week.  The  flower  holders 
are  solid  disks  in  the  shape  o(  a  dome,  either  round  or  oval,  with 
fiat  base,  in  which  are  sunk  forty  to  fifty  tubnlar  orifices  gradually 
inclining  outwards  from  the  centre.  When  flowers  are  to  be  arranged, 
the  tnbes  are  filled  with  water,  and  the  disk  is  placed  on  an  ornamental 
plate  of  <vide  diameter  (pretembly  of  glass  or  terracotta),  which  retains 
any  overflow  of  water,  and  sapporta  the  outer  leaves.  The  sprays  of 
fiowers  and  fo'iage  are  inserted  in  the  tubes  one  by  one,  according  to 
the  taate  of  the  arranger—the  highest  In  the  centre,  others  inclining 
ontwards,  and  the  lowest  reatiog  on  the  margin  of  the  plate.  As  will 
be   perceived  even  a  few  fiowers  may    be  arranged  to  tba  best  ad- 


wooded  plants  in  pota.  These  are  nearlv  all  disposed  of,  only  enongb 
bdog  kept  to  meei  chance  orders.  Neither  fine-folla^ed  plants,  if  m 
except  such  useful  Palms  as  Arecaa  Baneri,  rubra  sftpida  uid  1utcecen% 
Chanuerops  excelsa,  Cocoe  Weddelliansk,  Cycas  revolnta,  Euterpe 
edulia,  Geonomas  gTBcilis  and  intermedia,  Eentlas  Belmoicana, 
Canterbury  ana,  and  Fosterluia,  Latanta  borbonica,  and  Seaforthia 
elegans,  nor  hardwooded  plants,  are  in  great  demand  In  this  part  of  the 
country.  What  are  principally  wanted  are  fiowering  plants,  and  more 
especially  tJioae  producing  choioe  white  flowers.  These  are  now  being 
lamely  grown  by  Messrs.  Garaway,  nearly  every  house  Ijelng  crowded 
with  serviceable  yoang  plants,  all  clean,  healthy,  and  saleable,  A 
double  advantage  attends  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Quite  recently  a 
show  house  fronting  an  important  street  has  been  built,  and  with  this 
has  followed  an  enlargement  in  the  cut  Sower  trade,  wreaths,  crosses, 
and  bouquets  being  daily  in  demand.  This  enables  the  proprietors  to 
profitably  utilise  all  their  anrplos  flowers,  and  at  Easter  time,  when  my 
visit  was  paid,  many  more  flowers  could  have  been  sold  than  were  avail- 
able. Oi^enias  are  always  useful,  these  highly  fragrant  beautifully 
white  flowers  being  good  alike  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses.  Ol 
these  there  is  a  good  bank  of  plants,  the  favourite  varieties  being 
G.  florjdft  sjid  intermedia.    Another  useful  companion  for  Gardenias  la 
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'found  in  the  Tabenuemontana  coronoria  flore-pleno,  this  when  In  good 
'health  prodncing  a  profusion  of  pure  white  semi-double  and  sweet- 
( scented  flowers,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  Gardenias.  SomeEucharises 
;ihat  hare  been  in  bad  health  are  under  treatment.  All  .the  best  bulbs 
'  are  placed  singly  into  5-inch  pots,  and  four  smaller  ones  are  placed  in 
the  same  sized  pots.  AH  are  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  with 
plenty  of  top  heat,  shade,  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  should  soon 
Decome  well  establist^^d.  Bulbs  thus  treated  frequently  start  vigorously, 
emaller  side  bulbs  being  formed  in  a  few  months,  and  if  they  are 
gradually  shifted  into  larger  pots  useful  plants  result.  Pancratiums,  of 
which  the  best  is  P.  fragrans,  also  do  well  under  somewhat  similar  treat- 
ment. These  are  less  liable  to  succumb  to  the  attack  of  the  bulb  mite, 
and  their  elegant  flowers  produced  at  various  times  are  much  appreciated 
for  bouquets  and  wreaths.  Izoraa  in  variety  and  Euphorbia  jacquiniae- 
flora  are  found  very  serviceable,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  a  fine 
plant  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  on  the  roof  of  a  large  stove  more  than 
pays  its  way.  All  other  more'orjjess  popular  stove  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  are  cultivated,  regard  being  paid  to  those  most  suitable 
for  dinner  table  and  house  decoration.  A  good  selection  of  Ferns  is 
kept  in'stock,  but  the  invaluable  Adiantum  caneatum  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, nothing  yet  being  found  to  surpass  it  for  cutting  from.  Asparagus 
plumo6us;nanus  and  A.  tenuisftimus  are  also  good  additions  to  a  house 
principally  devoted  to  Ferns,  the  cut  sprays  from  these  being  very 
^egant  and  most  durable. 

Among  plants  grown  in  the  intermediate  house  there  are  none  more 
useful  in  the  winter  months  than  Bouvardias,  and  a  good  stock  of  these 
are  being  propagated.  The  double  white  Alfred  Neuncr  is  the  most 
flerviceable,  and  the  pink  sport  from  it.  President  Garfield,  is  also  very 
pretty  and  serviceable.  Trfemphe  de  Nancy,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
recommended  as  a  good  double  scarlet,  and  among  singles  the  best  are 
Yreelandi  and  Humboldti  oorymbiflora,  white ;  Elegans  and  Dazzler, 
6cailet ;  and  Queen  of  the  Roses.  I  also  noticed  a  large  stock  of  the 
fiprlog  flowering  Crassnla  jasminea.  This  succeeds  i^mirably  on  a 
greenhouse  sh^f ,  is  of  dwarf  bushy  habit,  and  rarely  fails  to  produce 
abundance  <^  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers  not  unlike  a  B6uvardia 
In  appearance,  and  even  more  serviceable  and  durable  in  bouquets  and 
wreaths.  This  and  the  ^'  Little  Pet "  Boses  (Rosa  polyantha)  are  plants  that 
flhould  commend  themselves  to  amateurs  espeoially.  The  latter,  of  which 
the  best  are  Mignonette,  rosy  pink,  Parqueritte  and  Little  Pet,  white, 
are  suitable  for  small  pots,  and  if  given  a  light  position  in  a  greenhouse 
wUl  yield  a  long  succession  of  tiny  double  blooms  in  clusters.  At  Messrs. 
Oaraway's  they  are  principally  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  and  a  long  row  of 
them  were  flowering  beautifully.  A  good  selection  of  Tea  Boses  are  also 
largely  g^wn  both  for  distribution  and  to  afford  cut  blooms.  Some  of 
the  most  popuUr  and  serviceable  are  Niphetos,  Madame  Lambard, 
Safranot,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  and 
Isabella  Sprunt.  W.  F.  Bennett  and  The  Bride,  the  last-named  being  a 
Taluable  white  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  will  also  be  largely  sought 
after  when  their  merits  are  better  known.  Of  Marshal  Niel  it  seems 
impossible  to  propagate  too  many  plants,  and  I  noticed  a  fine  healthy 
lot  in  pots  worked  on  the  Manetti  stock. 

At  Easter  time  white  Azaleas  are  especially  valuable,  and  of  these 
they  have  a  capital  collection  of  bushy  untrained  plants,  and  which  are 
the  best  to  cut  from.  The  preference  is  rightly  given  to  the  semi- 
doubles,  notably  A.  Borsig  and  Deutsche  Perle,  both  early  and  good  ; 
Narcissiflora,  very  early  and  serviceable  ;  Raphael,  a  good  grower  and 
free  ;  Reine  du  Portugal,  extra  fine,  but  with  a  little  green  and  crimson 
In  some  of  the  iflowers ;  and  Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  the  last  named 
being  the  finest  double  white  for  Easter  time,  and  of  vigorous  habit. 
Good  single  whites  are  C^r6s,  Reine  dcs  Blanches,  Etendard  de  Flandrci*, 
▼ery  fine  flowers,  and  Alba  illustrata,  the  latter  producing  large  bunches 
of  flowers.  Bernhard  Andreas,  dark  violet  purple,  semi-double,  and  very 
free ;  and  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  peach  rose,  margined  with  white, 
eemi-double,-late,  and  very  free,  arc  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  A 
number  of  dwarf  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  pots  were  beautifully  in 
flower,  and  these  as  well  as  forced  -Azalea  mollis  are  well  adapted  for 
oonservatory  decoration  early  in  the  year.  In  addition  there  were 
numerous  perpetual  flowering  Carnations,,  well-grown  Cinerarias  in 
excellent  variety.  Primulas,  Hyacinths  by  the  hundred,  and  among 
which  were  many  extra  fine  spikes ;  Narcissi,  Spiraeas,  and  Arums, 
liilium  candidum  is  also  largely  grown  in  pots,  and  gently  forced  so  as 
to  have  plenty  at  Easter.  The  bulbs  were  potted  in  November,8tarted 
coolly  and  introduced  into  gentle  heat  in  batches.  Lilium  Harris!  later 
on  will  be  very  fine,  but  as  a  rule  the  flowers  are  rather  too  large  for 
wreaths  and  crosses.  Lilium  eximeum  and  Gladiolus  The  Bride  are  both 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  these  can  be  had  in  bloom  at 
Whitsuntide, 

Chrysanthemums  are  made  a  specialty  at  Garaway's,  thousands 
'being  sold  every  season,  and  several  hundreds  are  being  forwarded  for 
producing  fine  blooms.  Greenhouse  Pelargoniums,  again,  always  seem 
to  do  well  with  them,  one  house  beiug  filled  with  healthy  half -specimens, 
and  a  still  larger  one  with  stocky  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  the  majority  of 
%hich  will  be  sold  "in  the  trade.*'  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  look 
jemaikably  well,  very  few  of  the  plants  presenting  the  sickly  yellow 
appearance  very  commonly  met  witn.  Many  thousands  of  Dahlias  are 
already  potted,  the  semi-double  or  Cactus  varieties  being  most  in 
demand,  and  other  houses  were  filled  with  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  other  popular  plants.  Pot 
Vines  are  largely  and  well  grown,  those  from  cut-backs  naturally 
being  th3  strongest,  and  large  supplies  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  arc 
grown  iu  pots  for  fruiting  in  orchard  houses.    In  addition  to  the  Clifton 


Nurseries  the  Messrs.  Garaway  have  also  large  nnneries  at  Reyushan, 
where  all  the  shrubs,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  Boses,  and  other  haidy 
planta  are  grown. — ^Visitor. 


AURICULAS. 
B(30TTISH  PBIMTJLA  AND  AURICULA  80CIETT. 
The  second  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Oalton 
Convening  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  The  room  itself  is  very  suitable,  com- 
fortable for  flowers,  and  convenient  for  visitors ;  cool,  quiet,  dusileas, 
airy  without  draughtiness,  and  admirably  lighted  from  above  by  clear 
daylight  without  direct  sunshine.  Hence  the  Auriculas  at  Edinburgh 
had  every  advantage,  which  is  almost  past  hoping  for  in  the  dreary 
dinginess  of  London  and  the  highly  compound  murkinesB  of  Man- 
chester. 

This  Show  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  Society's  first  Exhibition 
in  1887,  when  very  many  flowers  were  damaged  in  transit,  one  leading 
grower  suffering  the  severe  torture  of  seeing  his  box  of  plants  coming 
upside  down  from  the  ferry  to  the  train  upon  a  porter's  handbarrow. 
They  could  have  won  high,  but  all  they  did  was  to  escape  with  bare  life, 
and  the  Exhibition  room  became  for  them  the  hospital  where  their  in- 
juries were  carefully  attended  to.  Mr.  B.  Simonite  and  myself,  who 
were  asked  to  judge,  thought  the  flowers  very  good  under  the  difficult 
circumstances  and  dow  development  of  a  late  season.  The  classes  were 
also  well  filled  by  the  thirteen  exhibitors  of  Auriculas.  Plants  wcfe 
well  grown,  and  there  were  bright  flowers  in  many  of  the  stands  ;  but 
in  some  instances  there  were  pips  too  far  beyond  their  best  In  theie 
the  tube  was  dead,  and  an  Auricula  pip  is  done  for,  critically,  when  it 
is  "  down  in  the  mouth." 

.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  had  put  their  trust  in  a  multitude  of  pips, 
more  than  could  be  displayed  effectively,  more  than  the  plant  could 
finish  well,  and  more  than  could  possess  good  properties.  Each  pip 
should  be  both  fairly  seen  and  be  fair  to  see.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  stifhd  slightly  apart  than  so  overlap  one  another's  features  that 
admiring  eyes  only  see  one  or  two  full  moons,  and  the  rest  in  various 
phases  of  eclipse. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  have  need  to  slaughter  a  good  pip  to 
reduce  the  surplus  population.  1  cannot  recall  an  Auricula  among  the 
"  edges  "  that  will  produ6e  suflScient  perfect  pips  to  form  a  confused 
ball  of  bloom.  When  it  is  thus  confused  it  is  oy  the  crowding  of  inner 
pipe,  which  are  innately  feebler  in  size  and  inferior  in  form  and  pYopor- 
tions  of  the  colour  zones.  These  take  up  valuable  space,  which  timdj 
thinning  will  allow  to  be  filled  with  more  effective  flowers  ;  and  as  in 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  at  thinning  time,  killing  will  eventually  be  found  no 
murder. 

Varieties  vary  much  in  their  power  of  producing  good  pips  ;  Prince 
of  Greens  or  George  Lightbody  have  been  seen  with  eight  or  nine  fine 
ones,  while  True  Briton,  after  two  or  three  superb  white  edged  ones,  will 
coniplete  the  truss  with  things  hoirible. 

In  the  particulars  given  me  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  there  are,  I  see, 
only  the  names  of  the  winning  flowei-s.  Perhaps  he  will  kindly  supply, 
and  the  Editor  kindly  accept,  a  supplement  of  my  notes  with  a  list 
of  the  winning  exhibitors ;  for  both  the  growers  north  of  the  Border 
and  the  flowers  they  grow  will  be  welcome  intelllge|ncc  to  all  who 
feel  keen  interest  in  the  Auricula. 

Some  of  the  flowers  were  old  faces  that  are  fading  into  memories 
further  south^  but  it  was  a  refreshment  of  old  associations  to  see  them 
again,  and  they  were  much  as  I  had  ev«r  known  them.  There  was  Page's 
Champion,  lovely  in  its  green  edge,  but  with  the  ground  colour 
inconstant,  two  shades  of  maroon,  and  with  the  petal  segments  cutting 
into  the  circle  and  the  paste.  Biooth's  Freedom  with  its  pure  and 
darker  green  edge  and  rich  black  velvet  g^und,  but  with  the  old  faolt 
of  an  angular  paste,  always  the  worse  the  better  the  flower  is  grown. 

Old  Ringleader  was  very  brilliantly  done,  but  one  of  those  that 
suffered  from  a  congestion  of  the  pips.  Ashworth's  Regular  was  larger 
in  ttie  pips  than  1  have  ever  seen  it,  but  it  could  not  manage  P^*y^ 
body  colour,  the  meal  creeping  over  it.  Such  flowers  as  Staplefori 
Hero,  Meteor  Flag,  Lady  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Countess  of  Dunmore,SBd 
Fair  Maid,  a  pale  and  ghostly  old  white  edge,  with  every  feature  shrouded 
in  a  faint  veil  of  meal,  I  saw  \vith  the  feeling  that  these  were  as  shadows 
of  the  past.  So  also  seemed  Earl  Grosvenor  and  the  dark  selfs  Vulcan 
and  Ivanhoe,  and  others. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  would  cast  unkind  reproach 
on  these  old  flowers  or  think  them  a  melancholy  sight.  I  have  grown 
and  loved  them  all,  and  so  have  many  more  of  us.  Only  the  sight  of 
them  after  long  absence  was  touching.  It  was  like  re-visiting  in  after 
life  some  scenes  of  earlier  days,  to  find  a  native  village  smaller,  a  mil 
less  mountainous,  a  well-known  stream  less  enchanting  than  it  seemedf 
while  yet  one  had  not  wandered  far  beyond. 

As  for  the  newer  Auriculas  they  can  but  with  comparative  slowntfs 
come  into  circulation.  They  have  to  be  both  proved  and  multiplied, 
and  that  work  is  not  rapid.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they  wfll 
be  accepted  except  upon  their  intrinsic  merits.  No  mere  puff  ^^^^ 
raiser  wiU  blow  them  into  favour.  They  must  compete  with  the  best 
there  are,  and  they  in  their  turn,  if  they  stand  the  test,  will  be  the 
standards  for  the  flowers  newer  still.  Thus  the  standard  rises  and  will 
ever  rise. 

A  twofold  good  test  for  a  seedling  will  be  found  in  open  com- 
petition and  in  stern  severity  at  home.  It  is  the  kinder  way  not  to  be  a 
little  blind. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  prize  list  were  the  collections  of  nx 
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ilbsimllar  selfs  for  a  special  medal.  It  vrsa  happilj  von  bj  the  ezbibl- 
tor  wbo  last  year  had  his  chances  ahatteted  by  the  reveraBl  o(  hie  boi,  fn 
which  there  was  not  even  hope  left  uneacapcd.  That  compatiti<ai 
Hhowed  that  six  good  9c1fs  arc  not  easy  to  show  or  brlnf^  in  good  condi- 
tion in  an  awkward  season.  The  premier  flower  of  the  Eiblbltlon  was 
a  verj'  bright  Acme,  not  often  seen  so  good,  better  up  upon  the  stem 
thaa  it  often  is,  body  coloar  evenly  balanced  on  the  peLils,  which  it  often 
is  not,  edf!;e  a  good  white,  and  tnbe  iively,  the  five  pips  of  even  quality, 
and  tbc  petals  prettily  smoothed.  Acme  s  edge  is  frequently  no  whiter 
-  than  the  grev-mealed  folli^c,  and,  contrary  to  Ian  and  castom,  is  at 
times  a  sapcrb  thing  from  an  autumn  bloom. 

A  premier  flower  for  each  class  was  eligible  oat  of  the  whole  of  the 
Stands  and  sint;le  plants,  and  in  green  edges  the  Prince  of  Greens,  which 
bloomed  so  phenomenally  last  season  and  won  so  highly  in  the  English 
shows,  was  here  again  the  premier,  though  with  a  leiiseucd  splendour. 
Fdnce  at  bis  best,  with  his  grand  green  edge^  and  jet-black  gronnd 
colour,  and  round  paste,  but  always  weak  if  not  "  fishy  "  tube,  unites 
the  b^t  with  the  worst  property  of  the  Auricula,  and  reminds  me  some- 
how of  Hood's  lament  orer  the  fanciful  make-up  of  the  mermaid — 

•  Thil  Joined,  t«  beM  ct  liiuun  lona 
Tbe  votit  end  o(  >  ilab." 

s  the  premier 
„  „    ,       -    „  icter  and  con- 

dition. In  the  selfsan  execedingly  good  and  fresh  eomplexioned  Topsy, 
with  more  well-finished  pips  thtui' this  variety  almost  ever  carries,  had 
the  post  of  honour. 

In  addition  to  the  Auricnlas,  of  which,  in  the  Alpine  classes  I  have 
no  notes,  there  were  six  exhibitors  of  kindred  and  other  plants,  and 
ftmongthe  Primnla  species  was  a  vei;  beautiful  and  Tsrled  collection 
from  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Qatdens,  also  some  Tery  finely 
grown  speeimons  of  P.  obconica  completely  sheeted  in  masses  of 
bloom,  some  flowers  being  of  a  very  large  type. 

I  cannot  but  say  how  true  and  enjoyable  were  the  narm  welcomes 
and  the  keen  enthusiasm  of  the  fiorlst  brotherhood  in  the  far  north.  It 
would  have  carried  off  even  a  poor  show  well,  and  it  was  nothing 
damped  last  year  by  manifold  misbaps  to  the  plants.  There  Is  a 
social  floral  atmosphere  in  which  aoytbing  wilt  grow,  and  the  land, 
hy  tradition  now  waxing  old,  is  a  happy  land  tor  the  Auricula. 
—P.  D.  EOBKEB,  Suri/zn-in-Lomdale. 

LIST  OF  WINNIHQ  FLOWEKS. 

For  the  gold  medallion,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Straton,  Broughty  Ferry  i 
lor  six  self  Auriculas,  dissimUat — Heroine,  Black  Bess,  Pisarro,  Princessi 
Onward,  Sapphire. 

For  six  dissimilar  Auriculas,  one  at  least  in  each  class. — First,  Prince 
of  Qreens,  Conservative,  Ajax,  Beauty,  Frank  Bimonite,  Mrs.  Douglas. 
Second,  HeatherbelJ,  Black  Bess,  Colonel  Taylor,  George  Llghtbody, 
Blngleader,  Piioce  of  Greena  Third,  Prince  of  Greens,  Acme,  Hiss 
Gair,  C.  J.  Perry,  Dr.  Kldd,  and  seedling  green  edge. 

Four  dissimilar,  one  in  each  of  the  olasies.  — First,  Lovely  Ann,  Geo. 
Lightbody,  Acme,  Meteor  FUg.  Second,  Hcatherbell.  Geo.  Llghtbody, 
Bev.  F.  D,  Horner,  Heroine.  Third,  Rev.  P.  D.  Horner,  F.  Slmonite, 
Bd,  Headly,  Lord  Lorne. 

Fairs,  dissimilar  in  variety  and  class. — Ffrat,  Geo.  Llghtbody,  Staple- 
lord  Hero.  Second,  Lovely  Ann,  Sophia  Dumaresque.  Third,  Lanca- 
shire Hero,  Dr.  Kidd. 

Single  Plants,  Orcen-edged. — First,  Iter.  F.  D.  Homer  ;  seeoDd, 
Booth's  Freedom  ;  third,  Page's  Champion  ;  fourth,  Lovely  Ann  ;  fifth. 
Colonel  Taylor.  Grey-edged. — First,  Alderman  Wiabey ;  second,  Ring- 
leader ;  third,  George  Lightbody ;  fourth,  Trail's  Beauty  ;  fifth,  George 
Lightbody.  White-edged.— First,  Beauty  (Trail)  ;  second,  John  Stmon- 
■  Ite;  third,  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  fourth,  Frank  Simonite  ;  fifth.  Earl  Gros- 
»enor.  Selfs. — First,  Topsy  ;  -Becond,  Black  Bess ;  third.  Cathedral 
(Browning)  ;  fourth,  Andrew  Millar  ;  fifth.  Lord  liome. 

Premier  of  whole  Exhibition. —  Acme  (white-edged).  Premier 
zreen  edge.  Prince  of  Greens.  Premier  grey  edge.  Alderman  Wisbey. 
Premier  white  edge.  Acme.     Premier  self,  Topey.— F.  D.  H. 

Tbe  list  of  prizewinnera  is  pablished  as  we  received  it  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  : — Probatily  the  best  cultivated  epscimcns 
were  shown  by  Hr.  Ben  Simonite,  Sheffield.  In  respect  of  size 
ftnd  colour  they  were  admirable.  A  leading  prize — vis.,  a  gold 
medallion  given  by  the  Secretary — iras  won  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kerr, 
Donglasfield,  Dundee,  for  the  tiest  six  sell  stage  Aorlculae.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  prize  list  :— 

Six  plants,  dissimilar  in  class  and  variety.~l,  W.  H.  White,  New- 
castle ;  2,  J.  D.  Kerr,  Douglasfield  ;  3,  W.  Marshal!,  Ayr.  Four  plants, 
one  from  each  class. — 1,  E.  Adams,  Swalwell ;  2,  Jus.  Black,  Bast 
Calder;  3,  W.  H.  White,  Newcastle.  Two  plants,  d>sslmilar.~l,  B. 
Adams;  2,  W,  Kilgonr,  Blair  Adam;  3,W.H.  White,  One  plant,  grcon- 
«dge.— 1,  W.  H.  White  ;  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  W.  Kilgonr,  Donne.  One  pknt,' 
grey-edge.— I,  F.  D.  Kerr  ;   2,  W.  Kiigour  ;  3,  W.  Bairosfather,  Leek  ; 

4,  E.A.Adams;  5,  W.  H.  White.  One  plant,  white-edge.— 1,  W.  H. 
Whil«  ;  2,  W.  Marshall.  One  plant,  self.— 1,  J.  D.  Eerr  ;  2,  3,  and  4, 
W.  KlIeouT ;  6,  A.  Scott,  Forgten.  Premier  plant  in  each  class. — 1, 
W.  H.  White,  green-edge  ;  J.  D.  Kerr,  grey  ;  E.  A.  Adams,  while  ;  J.  D, 
Kerr,  self.  Premier  Auricula  In  Show. — E,  A.  Adams,  Acme,  whit*. 
Alpine  Anriculas,  six  dissimilar. — 1,  E.  A.  Adams;  2,  James  Black;  3, 
A.  Calder.  Four  dissimilar.- 1,  E.  A.  Adams  ;  2,  James  Black  ;  3,  A. 
Calder.      Two   dissimilar.— 1,   James   Black;   2,    A.   R.    Henderson; 

5,  E.  A.  Adania.     PoIyaoUias,  three  dissimilar,  gold   laced. — S.  A. 


Adams.  Frlmala  species,  six  distinct— W.  Stratoo,  Annfleld,  Broughty 
F^TTT.  Three  pota  Primula  obconica. — 1,  W.  Henderson,  Clermi»*on{ 
2,  W.  etraton." 


THE  NATIORAI.  CHETaANTHBMlTlC  BOOIETT'a 
PBOVINOIAL  SHOW  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

A  PABTY  of  ofilcere  and  members  of  the  Notional  Society  left  London. 
last  week  to  visit  ShetBeld  and  complete  some  preliminary  armngement* 
respecting  the  provincial  show  to  l>e  held  in  that  town  next  Novemtier, 
The  Committee  and  otEcera  of  the  SheCBeld  Society  took  the  opportunity 
of  arranging  (o  entertain  their  visitors  at  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  and  the  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  earnest  and  thorough  manner 
whichdistingnishcs  our  northern  friends.  About  fifty  members  and  patrons- 
o£  the  Sheffield  Society  assembled  at  the  "Clarence  Hotel"  at  7  P.M., 
Capt.  Mark  Firth  presiding,  the  following  being  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Society  present :— Mr.  R.  Batlantine  (Vice-President),  Mr. 
Wm.  Holmes  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Mr.  Q.  S.  Addison, 
Mr-  O  Stflveos,  aiid  Mr.  J.  H.  Lalog.  Of  the  local  Society  there  wew 
Mr.  Duncan  Gilmoar,  jun.,  Mr.  Fenton.  Mr.  H.  Outram,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hague,  Mr.  T.  Haigh,  Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Badon,  Mr.  Broomhead,  Mr.  Ben 
Simonitc,  Mr.  J.  Udale,  Mr.  Walker,  &c,  and  the  Hon.  Secietariai,  Mr, 
W.  K.  Woodcock,  Mr.  J.  W.  Needham,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Janls. 

An  excellent  repast  was  served  by  Mi*.  M'Cnlloch,  and  after  roll 
justice  had  been  done  to  it,  the  toasta  were  commenced  by  Mr.  T.  Haigh 
proposing  "  The  National  Chryranthemnm  Society  and  Visitors."  He 
said  they  all  hoped  that  the  new  departure  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
National  Society  in  coming  into  the  provinces  wonid  bring  It  mndi 
into  notice.  The  local  society  felt  greatly  honoured  by  the  fact  that 
the  National  Society  had  selected  Sheffield  as  the  town  in  which  t<> 
hold  its  first  provincial  show,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  a  oomplet» 

Mr.'  Ballantine  was  received  with  applause  on  rising  to  reeponcL 
He  said  it  was  a  pecoliar  pleasure  to  him  to  be  present  to  inaugurate  A 
new  departure  in  the  hiatorv  of  the  National  Society,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  commencement  of  all  the  meetings  in  other  towns  would  be  as 
pleasant  as  the  commeacenient  of  the  November  Show  had  been  In 
Sheffield.  From  the  manuer  in  which  the  deputation  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  from  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  with  the  local 
officials,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  tbe  holding  of  the  first  pro- 
vincial show  in  Sheffield  could  not  fail  to  have  a  saccessf  ul  issue. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  also  responded,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
He  expri^ed  r^ret  that  they  had  not  with  tbem  the  President  of  the 
National  Society,  Mr.  Edwanl  Sanderson, and  tbenaaid  the  kindne«and 
hospitality  they  had  received  since  their  arrival  in  Sheffield  had  far 
exceeded  their  expectations.  He  also  thanked  them  for  the  kind 
references  made  to  the  National  Society,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected from  its  beginning,  and  In  working  which  he  had  taken  a  some- 
what active  part.  He  had  watched  their  Society  grow  from  a  purely 
local  into  a  national  Society,  but  none  of  the  steps  taken  in  oonnectioa. 
with  It  had  been  watched  with  greater  pleasnre  and  anticipation  than 
the  one  they  were  now  attempting— the  holding  of  a  provincial  Show- 
Such  a  departure  was  suggested  four  or  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Morton,  of 
Darlington,  bat  it  was  not  entertained.  The  Committee  were  now 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  then  cam» 
the  question.  Where  should  the  first  provincial  Show  be  held  1  Thereply 
from  the  executive  of  the  Sheffield  Society  was  so  satisfactory— w 
thoroughly  business-like— as  to  leave  nodoubt  in  their  minds  as  to  whicb 
was  the  right  town  in  which  to  begin  the  attempt  They  knew  that  ilk 
Sheffield  there  were  not  only  large  nnmbers  of  fiorists  who  take  an 
interest  in  Chrysanthelauras,  but  that  there  were  men  who,  like  them- 
selves, neither  knew  nor  believed  in  the  word  failure.  Hence  tho 
National  Society  had  no  hesitation  in  selecting  Sheffield  as  the  first  town 
to  be  visited,  and  he  hoped  tha  pleasant  meeting  they  had  that  day  had 
was  a  happy  augury  of  the  success  which  would  attend  their  first  pro- 
vincial Show. 

Mr.  G.  a  Atldison  followed  with  the  toast  of  the  "  Sheffield  and 
West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Hallamshire  Garden* 
Society,"  and  spofte  of  the  very  great  hospitality  the  visitors  hadreceired 
from  the  Sheffield  Society.  He  should  be  pleased  to  meet  the  officiaU 
again  in  November.  He  had  been  told  that  in  Sheffield  they  could  grow 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  as  big  as  they  wanted  them.  They  could  not 
manage  that  in  the  south,  but  they  could  grow  small  and  compact 
blooms.     Hehoped  the  Show  would  be  a  great  success. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  in  responding,  said  the  local  Society  had  only 
been  established  four  years,  and  they  were  very  proud  of  the  snecess  it 
had  already  achieved.  For  that  success  they  had  to  thank.  In  a  very 
large  measure,  their  esteemed  President,  Mr.  Firth.  Not  only  had  Mr. 
Firth  rendered  them  valuable  financial  aid,  but  he  had  nsed  his  gr^t 
influence  in  many  ways  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  He 
also  bore  testimony  to  the  valuable  aid  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Gil- 
monr,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  other  friends,  and  concluded  by  expressing  tho 
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bope  that  mnch  good  wonld  result  from  the  National  Society  coming  to 


The  health  ol  the  Pmidenta  and  Vice-Preaidentt,  proposed  hj  Mr. 
Ledger,  the  patrons  and  aab«crlbers  bj  Mr.  Eadon,  and  the  Hortlcul- 
tanLl  Preaa  by  Mr,  J,  Walker,  were  duly  honoured.  Mr.  L.  CaatU  in 
repljiDe  to  the  la«t  named,  regretted  the  unavoidable  abMace  of  Mr. 
J.  WriBht,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Dean,  but  intimated  that 
All  had  promised  their  heflity  eupport  ttr  the  project. 

Besides  the  inritation  to  the  dinner  the  Sheffield  OommJttee  pre- 
pared a  programme  for  two  daya'  eicuraioni,  which  proved  most  enjoy- 
*ble.  One  day  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Chatsworth  Gardens  and  Park, 
s  delightful  joamej  by  road  over  the  moors  in  most  favourable  weather 
being  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  consider- 
abl/  increased  by  the  hospitable  reception  accotiled  to  the  party  by  Mr. 
■Owen  Thomas.  Upon  the  second  day  the  party  visited  Oakholme,  the 
residence  of  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  who,  vrith  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hannah, 
accompanied  the  viaitott  through  the  compact  well  furnished  range  of 
hooaes  and  neatly  kept  garden.  At  Mount  View  Mr.  D.  Ward  received 
the  partv  most  cordially,  and  conducted  them  through  his  numerona 
houaea  devoted  to  valuable  and  well  grown  Orchids,  of  which  there  is 
now  a  6ne  display  in  flower.  The  residence  of  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  West- 
brook  (gardener,  Mr.  Pldsley),  was  next  visited  ;  Eccleahall  Wood,  now 
nndergoing  a  process  of  improvement,  and  then  to  Oakbrook,  the 
tesidence  of  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  where  the  gardener,  Mr.  Woodcock, 
entertained  the  party.  A  hurried  visit  t«  Mr.  D.  Qilmonr's,  Sandygate 
BosB  Nursery,  completed  the  tour,  and  shortly  after  fi  P.M.  the  members 
of  the  National  Society  left  Sheffield,  amply  satisfied  with  their  rislt, 
which  trae  Yorkshire  hospitality  and  heartinesa  had  rendered  enjoyable 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  above  brief  reference  to  the  gardens  visited  must  snfflce  this 
week,  but  further  details  respecting  the  numerous  attractions  of  the 
-various  estaUishmecits  ore  promised  for  another  isaae. — OSB  OF  THE 
TlBITOBB. 


HAHDT  FBUIT  QAEDEH. 

Apbicots.— Those  under  glass  copings  and  farther  prelected  with 
Hinds,  have  set  remarkftbly  heavy  crops,  and  other  trees  only  roughly 

Erotectcd  have  al^o  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit.  It  is  Tery  anwise  to 
»Te  large  clusters  of  frnit  (o  mature,  as  in  this  caw  it  is  ot  little  value 
when  ripe,  and  all  tLe  tree's  energies  will  have  been  eihanated  in  their 
production.  They  ought  to  be  freely  thinneil  at  once,  leaving  them 
at  least  i  inches  apart  all  over  the  tree.  If  extra  fine  fruit  are  desired 
they  ought  to  he  gone  over  again  later  on,  and  any  deformed  or  rather 
Bmall  fmlt  removed.  Only  when  set  very  irregularly  should  the  fruit 
be  left  rather  thickly.  The  least  that  can  be  done  ia  to  remove  all  that 
are  placed  where  tlwy  cannot  possibly  swell  properly,  or  those  press- 
ing against  the  wall  nails  and  old  .spurs.  Fruit  taken  from  the  trees 
before  stoning  commences,  or  any  not  mnch  larger  than  ordinary 
maitdea,  may  be  used  in  pies  by  those  who  appreciate  them.  It  is  also 
aeceasaiT  to  thin  out  the  shoots,  especially  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall  and  nnder  the  copings,  the  re«;rved  or  best  phwied  forerlght  growths 
being  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  aiith  joint,  while  yet  it  can  be  done  with 
tbe  anger  and  thnmb.  Old  trees  are  constantly  losing  large  bmnahes 
aa  well  as  numerous  spurs  on  the  live  wood,  and  there  ia  no  preranting 
tbia.  Ail  that  can  be  done  is  to  antioijiate  the  evil,  one  plan  being  to 
always  have  some  yonng  trees  commg  on  to  take  the  place  qf  those  In 
failing  health.  Another  remedr,  especially  for  the  loss  of  spars,  ia  to 
lay  in  a  number  of  yonng  shoots  in  the  same  manner  as  Peach  trees  are 
treated.  Well-ripened  young  wood  produces  the  fineet  fmlt,  and  being 
nearer  to  the  walla  earlier  dishes  are  obtained  than  from  projecting 
^tara.  Now  Is  tbe  time  to  select  a  number  of  well-placed  shoals,  these 
being  laid  in  either  over  or  between  the  older  wood. 

Watbkino  and  Bibikqikq  Wall  Tbbbs.— The  Tatofall  aa  yet 
baa  been  »erj  far  below  the  average,  and  it  is  donbttnl  if  aome  wall 
trace  get  enough  moisture  at  the  roots  even  during  a  comparatively  wet 
aeaaon.  Especially  Is  this  the  case  with  those  under  much  projecting 
ooplngs,  or  which  are  agamst  a  wall  near  which  Elms,  Beech,  and  other 
large  trees  are  growing.  There  la  no  doubt  that  a  close  eiamina- 
tjon  of  numeroas  wall  borders.woald  disclose  tbe  fact  that  they  are 
much  too  dry  at  the  present  time.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Cherriee  in 
particular  need  watering  occasionally,  and  even  PlamiS  and  Pears 
aninat  hot  walls  will  pay  for  a  little  similar  eitra  attention.  The 
wbble  of  the  space  between  the  walls  and  vegetable  crops  growing  on 
the  fruit  borders  ought  to  be  loosened  with  forks,  and  some  of  the 
■urface  soil  thrown  back  in  order  to  jast  bare  the  luota.  This  renders 
the  work  of  thoroaghly  soaking  the  border  with  dilated  farmyard 
liquid  manure  or  soot,  or  some  kind  of  special  manure  more  effectual. 
Seit  the  roots  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  partially  rotten  manure, 
and  the  surface  returned  on  to  this.  The  former  will  be  kept  In  a  moist 
•tete  by  the  soil,  and,  in  addition  to  enchMing  the  moisture  In  the  border, 
wlU  also  be  a  good  food  supply  for  the  roots  to  Uke  poeseaaion  of.    Bed 


apidec  uanally  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  long  spell  of  clear  days  and  cold 
days,  and  is  already  far  too  plentifnl  on  the  Peach  and  Apricot  trees 
under  fixed  glass  copings.  TIumc  improved  copings  with  reversible  action 
may  in  showery  weather  be  so  adjusted  to  admit  of  the  rains  washing 
the  foliage,  but  the  trees  nnder  the  filed  coping  moat  be  frequently  and 
heavily  synoged,  or  otherwise  the  red  spider  will  soon  rain  the  foliage, 
poor  flavourless  fruit  being  an  almost  sare  oonseqaence  of  this.  A 
garden  engine  is  of  the  greatest  service  for  keeping  down  the  red  spider, 
and  failing  this  the  syringe  must  be  forcibly  used.  If  the  nights  are 
clear  and  cold  the  morning  Is  the  best  time  to  damp  them,  bat  in 
warm  weather  it  is  advisable  to  syringe  the  trees  both  in  the  momii^ 
and  also  again  towards  eveoing.  A  good  drenching  should  be  given 
each  time,  this  being  a  case  where  hall  measures  arc  of  no  avaiL 

Pbotectkd  Ooosebebbt  liUBKEB. — In  many  gardens  the  plan  of 
flxlog  some  kind  ot  permanent  protection  over  a  quarter  of  fruit  tmsbea 
has  been  adopted,  it  being  found  the  cheapest  and  surest  way  ot  aaring 
both  the  buds  and  fruit  from  the  birds.  Unfortanately  these  wire- 
netting-covered  structures  also  exclude  Insect  and  grub-eating  birds,  and 
it  may  easily  happen  that  caterpillars  will  do  more  harm  to  the  trees 
than  birds  usually  do.  A  bush  badly  Infested  with  the  grubs  or 
caterpillars  of  the  Qooaeberry  and  Carraut  sawfly  is  quite  stripped  ot 
leaves  in  a  few  days,  and  ruined  for  one  season  at  least.  All  structures 
designed  for  covering  a  wall  border  or  open  quarter  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  portion  of  the 
fronts  or  sides  being  taken  down  or  thrown  open  in  some  way  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  full  leafage.  Binla  large  and  small,  including  onr  best  friend 
the  cuckoo,  can  then  have  free  access  to  the  bushes,  and  In  country 
districts  at  any  rate,  will  keep  down  the  grubs.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
uncover  the  root,  as  they  rarely  enter  in  a  downright  dircotion,  but  soon 
Qnd  their  way  in  and  out  at  the  front  and  sides.  Cuckoos  are  naturally 
shy  birds,  and  are  busy  among  the  fruit  bushes  earl;  in  the  morning, 
and  again  when  quiet  is  restored  in  the  evening.  One  of  these  cangbi 
and  placed  in  a  "  Gooseberry  taoiue  "  has  been  known  to  keep  the  whole 
of  the  ngually  much-Infested  busbes  quite  free  from  caterpillars. 

CLEABIS&  Boshes  o7  Catbepillaes.— Where  the  natural  enemlea 
of  caterpillars  are  numerous  very  little  troub'e  is  esperienced  in 
keeping  tbe  bushes  clear  of  those  destructive  pests,  but  during  some 
seasons  a  great  difficulty  is  telt  in  keeping  them  under  in  many  ioatancei. 
Preventive  meaaures.  such  as  the  removal  during  winter  of  mnch  of  the 
surface  soil  containing  the  cocoons  from  which  the  fly  emerges, 
surfacioga  of  lime  and  frcjb  Ian  are  effective,  bat  are  ot  no  avail  so 
late  as  this.  The  fly  first  appean  daring  April  or  early  in  May,  an] 
quickly  deposits  a  number  ot  eggs  on  the  under  aide  of  the  Gooseberrj 
and  Currant  leaves.  In  the  course  ot  a  week  the  grnbs  hatch  and 
commence  feeding  on  the  leaves,  their  presence  being  denoted  by 
numerous  tiny  holes  in  tbe  infested  leaves.  It  these  are  detected  in 
time,  picked  off  wholesale,  and  diatmyed,  those  few  escaping  will  work 
hut  little  harm,  anil  may  be  destroyed  In  a  short  time.  ^Mien  the 
caterpillars  have  been  allowed  to  spread  over  the  bushes  they  are 
nut  easily  got  rid  of.  Flour  ot  snlphur  is  a  capital  remedy,  this  being 
either  freely  miicd  with  water  and  syringed  over  the  trees  sufficiently 
often  to  well  coat  both  the  upper  ana  under  side  of  tbe  leaves  with  it ; 
or  the  sulphur  may,  with  the  aid  of  distributors,  be  well  distributed  over 
tbe  trees  when  the;  are  moist  with  dew.  Sulphur-rioes  not  injure  the 
fruit  in  any  way,  and  is  less  objectionable  than  hellebore  powder  and  a 
few  olher  remedies.  Hut  water,  with  just  sufficient  soapy  water  or 
soapsuds  to  make  it  "oily,"  freely  syringed  over  the  trees  is  another 
good  remedy.  The  leaves  in  a  young  state  will  stand  It  as  hot  as  100°, 
and  later  on  the  heat  may  be  Increased  to  120°  without  injury  to  aught 
but  the  caterpillais.  Smartly  tapping  the  8t«ais  of  the  bushes  ud 
shaking  the  branches  will  dislodge  man;  caterplllan,  which  can  bs 
canght  on  a  sheet  and  dwtroyed. 

FROlT  POfiOIKG. 

PiHia.— Under  good  management  Pine  plants  as  a  rule  yield  the 
finest  fruits  when  they  show  their  fruit  ten  to  twelve  montha  from  tha 
time  tbe  suckers  are  flrat  potted,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  tot 
autumn-potted  suckers,  which  have  to  make  a  part  ot  their  growth 
auder  adverse  Influenee.  Plants  that  were  finally  potted  last  September 
will  now  be  showing  fruit,  and  if  not,  means  should  be  adopted  to  effect 
it.  Plants  of  that  age  not  eihihiting  signs  of  fruiting  should  he 
aabjected  to  comparative  rest  tor  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks,  lowering 
tbe  heat  at  the  rooU  to  Tfi",  and  admitting  air  fully  at  75°  to  S(r, 
and  let  tbe  temperature  fall  to  75°  before  closing  the  house  for  the  day. 
Very  little  artificial  heat  will  be  neceaaary,  but  it  muat  be  afforded  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  night  temperature  from  falling  below  SOf. 
The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  eicesslvel;  dry  at  the  roots, 
but  whenever  a  plant  needs  it  afford  water  liberally.  The  smaller 
suckers  ot  the  plants  referred  to  patted  this  spring  should  be  kept 
growing  nntih  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  when,  if  it  be 
necessary,  the  plants  can  be  sabjected  to  the  same  course  of  treatment 
as  advised  for  the  lai^r  plants,  and  these  will  afford  a  sacoeMlonil 
supply  of  fruiL 

The  strongest  snckors  potted  last  March  should  be  in  their  laigcst 
pots.  If  they  are  not  yet  potted  no  further  delay  should  be  tolerated, 
as  to  retain  them  longer  in  small  pots  is  debilitating  and  detrimental  to 
their  after  growth.  Recently  potted  plants  should  have  a  regular 
bottom  heat  of  85°  to  00°,  and  he  thoroughly  watered  after  potting,  and 
no  more  should  be  given  until  the  soil  b^mes  dry,  as  it  is  neceamr  te 
exercise  more  care  than  aaoal  at  this  staice,  the  state  of  the  Indiridnal 
plants  being  aacertaioed  before  its  application. 
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Tonng  stock  will  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  should  be  regnlarlj 
attended  to  in  every  partlcnlari  allowing  such  plants  suffioient  space  for 
development,  as  nothing  is  so  inimical  to  stardy  plants  as  crowding  them 
together  in  their  early  stages.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day  at  75^to  80° 
to  render  the  foliage  dry  before  it  is  affected  by  the  snn.  Discontinue 
shading  sucoessional  plants,  but  for  fruiting  plants  with  the  crowns  in 
close  proximity  to  the  glass  a  slight  shade  from  powerful  sun  will  be 
beneficial. 

MsLOKS. — Earliest  Plants  in  PUsa-nd  Frames.—'Whtu  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  by  raising  them  on  inverted 
flower  pots.  Place  a  piece  of  slate  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on,  or  the  moisture 
arising  beneath  will  cause  it  to  decay.  Admit  air  freely,  and  water 
only  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging.  If  a  second  crop  is  desired  en- 
courage about  four  shoots  from  each  plant  from  the  base  of  the  stems 
now  bearing,  so  that  when  the  fruit  is  cut  the  old  growths  may  be 
removed  and  young  shoots  substituted.  These  will  diow  fruit  freely  on 
the  first  laterals,  every  alternate  lateral  being  rubbed  off  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  If  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  c(xnpo^  be  given,  supplemented 
with  a  good  supply  of  moderately  weak  liquid  manure  at  90°,  the  plants 
will  be  assisted  to  make  a  vigorous  second  growth.  A  useful  crop  of 
Melons  may  be  obtained  by  mslking  up  beds  now  of  any  spent  material, 
which  from  mixing  and  turning  will  generate  a  gentle  warmth,  placing 
over  it  frames  that  may  have  been  used  for  Potatoes,  bedding  plants, 
6u:,,  placine  in  each  light  about  two  or  three  barrowfuls  of  rather  strong 
loam  mixed  with  some  old  mortar  rubbish  or  road  scrapings  if  deficient 
of  grit,  and  pressing  it  down  firmly.  Into  this  when  warmed  turn  out  a 
strong  healthy  plant,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  giving  a 
good  watering.  If  pits  are  employed  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  about 
a  foot  from  the  glass,  and  if  the  weather  bb  bright  shade  for  a  few  days 
after  planting.  Seed  may  yet  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for,  frames  at 
present  occupied  by  tender  bedding  plants. 

In  Houses, — ^When  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  earliest  plants  the  old 
stem  should  be  cut  back  to  a  strong  shoot  near  its  base,  removing  as 
much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  be  picked  out  from  among  the  roots,  re- 
placing wiUi  rather  strong  lumpy  loam  pressed  well  down,  and  giving 
a  good  watering.  A  moist  atmosphere  being  maintained  and  the  planto 
syringed  in  the  morning  and  about  4  P.M.  they  will  soon  start  freely, 
showing  fruit  in  much  less  time  than  by  planting  afresh.  If,  however, 
the  plants  are  affected  with  canker,  or  from  carrying  too  heavy  a  first 
crop,  a  deficiency  of  water  or  attacks  of  insects  are  much  enfeebled, 
it  is  better  to  remove  them,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  housej  placing 
strong  plants  in  ridges  or  hillocks  as  advised  in  former  calendars. 

The  weather  of  late  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  to  produce 
Melons  of  a  rich  fiavour.  The  days  have  been  bright  though  the  air  has 
been  cold,  necessitating  the  employment  of  fires,  especially  at  night,  as 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  too  great  a  difference  between  the  night 
and  day  temperatures.  Maintain  70°  as  the  minimum  at  night,  though 
65°  or  even  60°  will  do  no  harm  when  the  nights  are  unusually  cold  and 
the  days  bright,  70°  to  75°  by  day  being  secured  artificially,  admitting  a 
little  air  at  and  above  the  latter,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°,  closing 
at  80°  to  86°,  but  not  so  early  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  90°  or  95^ 
Keep  plenty  of  moisture  in  houses  containing  young  growing  plants  .or 
those  swdling  the  fruit,  gently  damping  the  foliage,  walls,  fioors,  and 
dosing  at  about  3.S0  .P.M.,  or  as  early  as  safe.  Feed  plants  liberally 
that  have  thdr  fruit  swelling,  not  allowing  them  to  suffer  through  de- 
ficient supplies  of  water,  imd  afford  w€»k  liquid  manure.  Fertilise 
all  pistillate  blossoms  daily  to  set  the  fiowers  or  fruit,  ensuring  a  some- 
what drj  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  not  using  the  knife  during  that 
period,  but  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  l^yond 
the  fruit.  Barth  up  the  plants  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling, 
and  examine  the  plants  frequently  for  the  removal  of  snperfiuous 
growths,  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  principal  foliage. 
Shade  as  little  as  possible,  an(^  only  to  prevent  fiagging. 

Peaches  and  Nbctabines.— JSeiWy  i?b«je«.— Hale*s  Early,  closely 
followed  by  Early  Alfred  and  Early  York,  make  a  capital  succession  to 
Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  and  other  of  the  very  early  Peaches,  they 
being  very  much  superior  in  quality,  and  those  are  followed  by  Royal 
Geoige  (still  the  most  certain  kind  for  forcing)  which  is  preceded  by 
Dr.  Hogg  by  about  ten  days,  it  being  a  good  setter,  with  large  beautiful 
fruit  of  good  quality  and  somewhat  firm  fiesh,  which  renders  it  a  good 
traveller.  Lord  Napier  is  the  best  as  regards  size  of  the  early  Kectai^es. 
Admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  ripening  fruit  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night 
also  if  a  prolonged  succession  of  fruit  is  required.  When  the  fruit  is  all 
removed  resume  syringing  to  free  the  foliage  of  dust  and  red  spider. 
The  borders  must  be  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  as  it  is 
important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  The 
trees  after  fruiting  should  have  the  wood  which  carriea  the  fruit  cut 
away  to  the  shoot  at  the  base  for  next  year's  fruiting,  excepting  those 
needful  for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  and  if  the  trees  are  too  full  of 
wood  thin  well,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  shoots,  and  thereby 
insure  their  thorough  ripening. 

Succession  Houses, — ^No  great  amount  of  artificial  heat  will  now  be 
necessary  except  in  cold  and  dull  weather,  when  it  will  be  necessary, 
especially  when  the  fruit  is  taking  the  last  swelling  or  commencing 
ripening,  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Remove  any  leaves  that 
slude  the  fruit  too  much,  so  that  it  may  colour  perfectly  at  the  ripening 
period.  The  tying-in  of  the  shoots  must  be  regularly  attended  to, 
stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  any  snoots  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  extend  without  crowding  or  encroaching  on  others  stop  at 
about  14  inches,  exception  being  made  of  extensions.    Shoots  retain^ 


level  with  or  past  the  fruit  to  attract  the  sap  to  it  should  be 
stopped  to  one  or  two  joints  at  each  break,  syringing  must  b9 
vigorously  followed  up  morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  red  spider  under, 
and  the  inside  border  fittended  to  frequently  with  water.  Admit  air 
early  in  the  day,  as  with  large  panes  of  glass  the  snn  often  acts  so 
powerfully  on  the  foliage  as  to  scorch  it  unless  air  has  been  previously 
admitted. 

Late  Houses, — Do  not  delay  thinning  the  fruit.  Very  few  more 
should  be  left  after  the  fruits  attain  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  than  will  be 
required  for  the  crop,  up  to  which  stage  the  thinning  should  be  gradual, 
and  avoid  overburdening  the  trees,  it  being  better  to  retain  too  few 
rather  than  too  many  fruits,  as  fine  examples  are  always  appreciated,  whilst 
the  indifferently  swelled  and  quality-lacking  are  a  source  of  complaint. 
It  is  a  mistime  to  retain  more  shoots  than  there  is  room  for ;  if  the  wood 
is  not  properly  solidified  as  made,  imperfectly  formed  buds  resoltk 
Fumigate  moderately  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings,  having  the 
foliage  dry,  for  aphides,  and  for  mildew  dust  with  fiowers  of  sulphur  or 
use  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Stbawbebbies  in  Pots. — ^The  early  Strawberries  have  not  been 
good.  The  lateness  of  procuring  runners  last  season  in  consequence  of 
the  drought  and  its  continuance,  acted  unfavourably  on  the  plants  after 
potting,  so  that  they  did  not  make  and  perfect  as  good  a  growth  as  was 
essential  to  the  successful  fruiting  of  the  early  forced  batches.  The 
succession  Strawberries  have  been  very  much  better,  and  are  now  afford* 
ing  good  fruit.  Cbpious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  swelling,  lor  should  the  plants  once  lack  that  essen- 
tial, the  fruit  may  be  so  dned  as  not  to  swell  kindly  afterwards,  and  a 
somewhat  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  neoessary  to  obtain  well- 
swelled  berries,  therefore  avoid  drying  currents,  especially  of  cold  air. 
The  plants  should  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  day  according  to  the 
weatner,  and  have  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  the 
fruit  commences  colouring,  after  which  give  water  only  sufficient  to 

Srevent  the  foliage  fiagging^.    This,  with  plenty  of  air,  Is  conducive  of 
avour. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

(hlanthes — ^The  earliest  plants  if  in  small  poto  will  be  ready  for 
shifting,  as  they  are  now  growing  and  rootln?  freely.  This  should  not 
be  delayed  until  the  small  pots  are  crowded  with  roots.  When  once 
they  are  allowed  to  get  into  this  condition  it  is  better  to  feed  them  than 
place  them  in  Im^r  pots.  With  timely  potting  the  roots  take  freely  to 
the  fresh  soil,  and  increased  vigour  is  soon  perceptible.     Do  not  over- 

?:>t  these  plants,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing,  but  the  reverse, 
he  pots  should  be  liberally  drained,  and  the  compost  used  of  a  light 
open  nature.  A  suitable  mixture  is  good  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  particles  removed,  one- 
seventh  of  decayed  manure  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  with  charcoal 
and  sand  added  liberally.  After  potting  arrange  the  plants  moderately 
close  to  the  glass,  and  apply  water  carefully  until  they  are  rooting' 
well  in  the  new  soil.  Sturdy  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  admitting 
air  judiciously,  shading  from  the  strong  sun  only.  I^ter  plants  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  structure,  but  be  careful  not  tg  over- water  those 
that  have  not  yet  made  a  fair  quantity  of  roots. 

PKt^us  grandifoUus.'^U  these  plants  have  been  well  cared  for  they 
will  have  passed  the  most  critical  stage  of  growth,  and  the  roots  should, 
be  extending  freely  in  the  pots.  The  young  growths  should  be  strong, 
and  the  expanding  foliage  free  from  spots.  Too  much  water  at  the 
roots,  and  an  injudicious  use  of  the  syringe  in  the  early  stages,  are- 
certain  to  spot  the  foliage  and  disfigure  the  plants  for  the  season.  Water 
may  n3w  be  applied  with  greater  freedom  both  to  the  roots  and  to  the 
foliage,  but  be  careful  not  to  over-syringe  them  during  spells  of  sunlesr 
weather.  If  possible  grow  them  under  the  conditions  advised  for 
Calanthes.  They  can  be  grown  well  in  a  vinery,  but  are  worthy  ol 
a  better  position  if  one  can  be  found  for  them. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER.  1^ 
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.    THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  SWARMS. 

SWABMS  may  now  be  expected  to  issne.  Where  additional 
room  is  afforded  8warmim<  will  be  postpobed,  and,  if  room  is  oon- 
tinnally  given  in  advance  of  the  reqtiiremento  of  the  bees,  obviated, 
nnless  the  queen  gives  out  in  her  egg-laying  and  so  compels  the 
bees,  moved  by  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  raise  s 
successor  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Every  swarm  should  be  fed  for  at  least  three  days.  This  is  a^ 
golden  rule,  and  should  never  be  broken  unless  combs  of  honey 
and  empty  combs  are  supplied  in  place  of  frames  of  foundation. 
In  the  former  case  the  swarm  at  once  becomes  a  stock  and  has  s 
food  supply ;  in  the  latter,  the  bees  depend  entirely  upon  their  own 
exertions,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  much  honey  is  consumed  in 
building  comb  or  drawing  out  foundation.    It  may  be  urged  that  in 
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fine  weather  it  is  mere  waste  to  feed  a  swarm.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  wise  and  judicious  feeding. 
It  gives  a  stimulus,  and  we  may  well  believe  encoura^^es  the  bees  to 
greater  exertion.  Plenty  and  laziness  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
bees.  Otium  cum  dignitate  is  unknown  to  them.  While  an 
empty  cell  repiains  "the  bees  will  strive  to  fill  it ;  therefore  there  is 
no.  necessity  to  fear — ^as  some  people  seem  inclined  to  do — that  bees 
become  lazy  by  assistance,  and  finding  themselves  assisted  do  not 
try  to  assist  themselves.  This  argument — ^fallacious,  ridiculous, 
-and  absurd— was  seriously  urged  by  an  old  bee-keeper,  who  had 
■♦•observed'* — or   so    he   said— evil   results   from   feeding.     We 

• 

ventured  to  suggest  that  in  small  hives  a  large  supply  of  food  given 
by  a  bee-keeper  at  a  time  when  honey  was  coming  in  freely,  might 
render  the  bees  apparently  lazy  ;  but  that  they  were  in  reality 
«imply  doing  nothing,  because  they  had  nothing  to  do,  the  hive 
being  glutted  with  honey.  Overfeeding  is  a  great  injury  to  every 
stock.  Extremes  generally  are  injurious  ;  but  because  unwise 
feeding  leads  to  bad  results  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  judicious 
feeding  will  also  be  harmf uL  Now,  the  question  is.  What  amount 
cf  i^^rup  should  be  given  to  a  newly  hived  swarm  supplied  with  f  ul« 
sheets  of  foundation  ?  We  say  that  10  lbs.  of  syrup  distributed 
over  one  week  is  sufficient ;  but  that  if  the  weather  presents  any 
income  from  the  fields  a  watch  must  be  kept  even  after  this  amount 
bas  been  given  to  see  that  the  food  does  not  run  short.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bees  are  able  to  work  freely,  and  a  plenteous 
«upply  of  honey  is  coming  in,  leas  than  10  lbs.  will  suffice  to  give  a 
swarm  a  start  and  to  make  them  to  draw  out  foundation  and  to 
etart  with  good  prospects  on  the  **  race  that  they  must  run." 

If  it  is  intended  to  extract  from  frames  in  the  body  hive,  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  not  to  extract  *^  syrup  "  and 
to- sell  it  as  honey.  In  fact,  with  honey  at  present  prices,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  feed  every  swarm  with  honey,  and  not  run  the 
remotest  risk  of  having  syrup  in  ^e  odls. ;  but  i|  the  combs  are 
not  to  be  passed  through  the  extractor,  less  care  is  necessary.  With 
careful  watching,  however,  sufficient  syrup  may  be  supplied  to 
enable  the  foundation  to  be  drawn  out  without  enabliag  the  bees 
to  store  more  than  an  infinitessimal  quantity  ot  syrup.  In  £sct» 
in  cases  where  sealed  combs  are  available,  and  it  is  desired  to  feed 
with  syrup  and  not  with  honey,  we  would  suggest  that  a  frame  of 
sealed  honey  should  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  brood  nest,  and 
then  sufficient  syrup  supplied  to  enable  the  bees  to  draw  out  the 
foundation,  but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  '^  lay  by  for  a  rainy 
day."  The  presenee  of  the  sealed  combs  prevents  any  chance  of 
starving,  and  the  bee-keeper  is  accordingly  relieved  from  the  anxiety 
vhich  he  might  otherwise  feel  in  feeding  a  spare  quantity  of  syrup 
to  a  lan^e  swarm.  These  seem  the  geUersd  lines  upon  which  this 
feeding  of  swarms  should  run.  The  individual  may  apply  them 
and  alter  them,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  these  facts  : — 

1,  Without   feeding,  a  swarm  must   die   if  bad   weather 

immediately  follow  its  issue  and  hiving. 

2,  WK^oot  a  proper  supply  of  'food  breeding  is  stopped 

by  the  inability  of  the  bees  to  prepare  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs. 

3,  A  little  eicpense  at  the  beginning  brings  a  return  in  the 

end.  • 

4,  Syru{^  must  never  be  extracted  from  the  combs  and 

sold  as  honey. 
Feeding  judiciously  and  at  proper  iimes  is  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  Nature.    It  opens  to  the  bees  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  and  enables  them  to  store  their  treasure  house,  and  to 
yield  to  the  bee-keeper  a  rich- and  plenteous  harvest. — Felix. 

[In  the  last  line  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  article  on  page  413 
last  week,  for  the  word  <^  bee  "  read  '^  bird,"  and  the  sentence  will 
be  intelligible*] 
»  * 

TRADE    CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited,  Central  Avenue  Covent  Garden,  London,^— 
LUt  of  D'eHgns  in  Makart  Decorations, 


*^*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "Thi 
Editor"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  an- 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  ouestiont 
relating  to  Ghirdening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  anJl  ahonld 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  cottimunica- 
tions. 

Pelargonium  Sbeaves  Spotted  (/*.  £^.).— To  year  question  u  to 
'*  Whether  sour  soil,  overw&teriDg,  and  want  of  drainage  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  be  spotted  and  carl,"  our  reply  is  in  the  affirmative.  Ko  plants 
can  be  kept  healthy  under  sach  unnatural  conditions. 

Xnaoeta  on  Iiilinms  (61  P.)- — I'he  easiest  and  best  way  of  de- 
stroying the  aphides  on  your  Liliams  is  to  famigate  them  with  tobacco 
emoke.  Two  light  applications  on  consecutive  nights  will  be  better  and 
safer  than  one  strong  dose.  If  this  is  impracticable,  dew  them  with  the 
syringe,  and  dust  them  lightly  with  tobacco  powder.  After  it  has 
destroyed  the  aphides  wash  it  off  with  the  syringe. 

Aurlcnlas  (-4.  S.^. — The  flowers  sent  are  bonier  Alpines,  and  to  such 
varieties  as  these  before  us  names  are  not  given,  as  they  lack  the  requisiCe 
characters  entitling  them  to  that  distinction.  They  are  none  the  less 
attractive  in  borders  and  on  rockery  mounds  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Named  varieties  of  Alpines  grown  and  exhibited  in  pots  by 
florists  are  entirely  different,  and  superior  in  form,  substance,  and  colour. 

Melons  ( ir.  c7.).— The  plants  that  have  teen  injured  by  fumigation 
will  be  checked  in  growth,  and  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  so  early  in  oon* 
sequence,  and  may  not  be  so  large  and  good  as  if  no  such  misfortnne  had 
occurred.  Still  much  may  be  done  by  encouraging  the  developnient  of 
some  young  leaves,  avoiding  overcrowding  them  and  the  best  of  the 
others,  then  with  good  management  in  other  respects  we  do  not  think 
failure  need  be  apprehended. 

Oladloll  and  "OTIreirornu  (^H.  (?.).  —  The  specimens  yon  send 
are  wireworms.  When  present  in  the  soil  they  appear  ready  to  take 
possession  of  almost  all  kinds  of  bulbs,  tubers,  and  neshy  growtl».  All 
we  can  suggest  in  yonr  case  is  to  provide  counterbaits  in  the  form  of 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  squares  of  fresh  dug  turf,  burying  these  amongst 
the  Gladioli  and  examining  them  every  two  or  three  days.  We  have 
known  more  wireworms  caught  in  squares  of  turf  than  in  roots  buried 
at  the  same  time  for  alluring  them  to  destruction. 

Mnsbrooms  In  lee  Bonae  (IZAkf^).— You  ask  if  yon  can  grow 
Mushrooms  in  a  disused  ice  house  during  the  summer  months  ?  We  are 
unable  to  say,  not  knowing  your  experience  as  a  Mushroom  grower ;  bat 
we  know  of  beds  in  a  very  cool  building,  that  would  make  an  excellent 
ice  house,  just  commencing  to  bear,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  Mushrooms  during  the  next  three  months. 
They  grow  well  in  a  temperature  between  50^  and  60®,  indeed  lower 
than  that,  but  their  growth  is  slower.  Some  ef  the  finest  examples  we 
have  seen  this  spring  were  cut  from  a  mound  in  the  open,  the  surface  of 
which  was  often  cr^p  with  ttoAt,  A  disused  ice  honse  ought  to  he  an 
excellent  place  for  growing  Mnshrooms  in  during  the  summer. 

Ghemioal  Manures  (JR,  MJ). — ^Thls  snbject  has  been  treated  so 
fully,  cleaiiy,  and  frequently  in  our  Home  Farm  department  that  it  is 
difficult  how  it  can  be  better  presented  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Ckm- 
Bult  a  few  back  numbers  and  refer  to  a  reply  on  page  371  (May  3id)  on 
manuring  fruit  trees,  and  you  will  find  more  information  than  we  can 
possibly  give  apart  from  that  which  has  appeared.  If  yon  want  a  simple 
mixture  for  general  crops,  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda 
may  be  tried,  the  former  at  the  rate  oi  six  or  eight,  the  latter  about  two 
or  diree  cwts.  per  acre  ;  but  the  exact  quantity  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Chemical  manures  lose  half  their  value  if 
applied  late  in  the  season,  and  a  term  of  hot  dry  weather  follows,  or 
rather  the  current  crops  do  not  absorb  half  their  virines. 

Vamo  of  laaoota  (  W,  i2.).^Your  No,  1,  the  solitaiy  specimen^  is  a 
centipede,  Litbobins  forficatus,  not  uncommon  in  gardens  and  hooseS) 
nearly  related  to  those  species  which  cause  so  much  annoyance  or.  peril 
to  residents  in  hotter  climates  than  ours.  De  Geer,  baring  had  this 
insect  under  close  observation,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  bite  is 
venomous,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  jaws  can  pierce  the  human  skin 
even  of  a  child.  It  kills  and  sucks  the  juices  of  many  other  insects, 
some  larger  than  itself,  the  food  not  being  vegetable.  The  other 
specimens  (No.  2)  belong  to  the  too  abundant  species,  Julus  terre8tri8,a 
millipede  of  mixed  diet.  Probably  the  JuIidaB  feed  chiefly  on  small 
insects,  worms,  and  slugSt  but  they  will  also  attack  the  roots  of 
vegetables  and  hide  in  bulbs,  doing  much  injury.  Their  destruction  is 
often  attempted  hjr  the  application  of  soot,  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
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diluted  petrolenm  ;  theti  vigonr,  however,  is  coDaideiable,  and  their 
ingenuity  ulso  in  concealing  tbcmEelves. 

VlantB  for  tta«  ttonaerratorr— Bo*«»  la  Pot*  (,W.  3.  S.').—lt 
7on  had  stated  what  coDTenience  yoti  haveforgrowingplanta  other  tbut 
the  conservatory  we  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  given  yon 
a  useful  answer.  If  yon  write  to  as  again  Btating  your  wantu,  with 
the  additional  information  we  require,  we  will  gladly  aaalst  you.  You 
can  pot  the  Roses  directly  they  have  ceased  flowering,  provided  they 
reqoiie  only  the  removal  of  the  draina;^  and  shifting  into  larger  pota 
without  further  disturbing  the  roots.  The  oondltion  o(  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  must  gnide  yon  in  this  matter.  IE  the  soil  is  sweet, 
and  you  do  not  ol^ect  to  larger  pots,  tbej  can  be  potted  at  tbe  time 
named.  By  so  doing  tliey  will  be  well  established  before  the  winter  and 
in  good  condition  for  another  year.  If  tbe  soil  ia  sour  and  the  pota  as 
large  as  yoa  desire,  yon  would  havii  to  reduce  the  ball  by  Mie-thfn!  or 
one-half  of  its  present  size.  To  do  this  directly  after  flowering  might 
prove  injurious,  and  it  would  be  better  not  done  before  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August.  Eoses  will  do  in  the  same  pots  for  several 
years  if  libwally  supplied  with  stimnlants.  The  best  practice,  however, 
is  to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  at  the  time  stated,  carefully  reduce  the 
balls  one-third,  and  repot  them  in  tbe  same  size  pots.  This  insures  good 
drainage,  and  provides  food  withont  recourse  to  stimulants.  After  the 
operation  has  been  done  the  plants  should  stand  in  the  shade  for  a 
fortnight  and  be  liberally  syringed  to  preserve  thair  foliage  in  a  fresh 
healthy  condition  to  encourage  root  activity.  For  H.P.'s  a  inltablo 
compost  is  good  fibry  loam  with  one-seventh  of -decayed  manure  added, 
with  a  6-inch  potful  of  quart«r-inch  bonee,  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot 
to  each  batrowtul  of  soil.  If  the  loam  is  heavy  add  a  liberal  quantity 
of  coarse  sand  ;  if  light,  a  small  quantity,  or  perhaps  none  will  be 
needed. 

■vaporsUon  trtim  Uotl  (IF.  B.  Ji.).— Undottbtedly  evaporation 
is  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  surface,  through 
which  moistnre  In  the  form  of  vaponr  escapes,  and  ice  can  be  formed  in 
summer  acconlingly.  But  In  practical  culture  the  escape  of  moistnre 
from  the  soil  by  evaporetioii  at  certain  seasons  is  advantagooos,  bence 
the  ben cScial  effect  of  east  winds  in  drying  wet  gronnd  by  evaporation 
in  spring  and  rendering  it  amenable  to  tillage.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  may  be  cooled  somewhat  dnring  the  process,  bnt  that  is,  at  the 
time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  tbe  lesser  of  two  evils,  the 
greater,  leaving  the  surface  soil  in  a  state  of  saturation.  Locsening 
the  surface  soil— tliat  is,  exposing  more  and  more  of  that  below  which 
is  moist,  in  dir  weather,  and  as  the  original  surface  dries,  favonts 
evaporation.  It  yoa  place  a  quantity  of  wet  soil  on  a  bench  in  a 
dry  potting  shed,  spread  it  out,  and  as  often  as  the  sur^e  dries 
stir  it  to  expose  the  damp  particles  below  to  the  dry  air,  tbe  built  of 
the  soil  will  be  ready  for  use  sooner  than  if  it  were  pressed  into  a 
mass  with  a  emootb  firm  surface  and  left  nndlsturl^ed.  In  tbe  moat 
profitable  market  garden  culture  men  arc  constantly  employed  in 
stirring  tbe  soil  amongst  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  In  dry  weather  in 
spring,  not  for  killing  weeds,  because  there  are  none,  but  for  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  moisture  and  admitting  the  air.  This  brings  the 
crops  a  few  days  or  a  week  earlier  into  tbe  market,  makine  a  differ- 
ence of  *20,  and  often  a  good  deal  more,  in  their  value  per  acie.  If 
plants  in  pots  are  OTcrwatored  through  ignorance  or  by  accident,  and 
are  thereby  endangered,  stirring  the  soil  is  resorted  to  for  favouring 
evaporation,  and  most  gardeners  know  that  Cucumbeis,  Melons,  aod 
other  tender  stemmed  plants  have  been  savetl  in  consequence.  A 
layer  of  loose  dry  soil  in  summer  also  arrests  evaporation,  bnt  this 
would  not  be  BO  if  the  soil  were  frequently  stirred,  each  time  bringing 
some  of  the  moist  GMth  below  to  the  surface  to  beiMme  quickly  dried, 
as  obviously  more  moistare  would  then  be  eitracted  from  the  soil  by 
evaporation  in  the  process.  Stlrringthe  soil  and  maintaining  a  loose  sur- 
face may  therefore  favour  and  arrest  evaporation  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  workis  ilone.  Sometimes  we  desire  to  promote  and  some- 
times prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  we  iLct  accord- 
ingly. We  know  the  sandy  Strawberry  field  very  well  to  which  yoa 
refer,  and  fail  to  see  that  it  affords  evidence  in  conflict  with  the  teach- 
ings  in  the  work  you  mention  ;  and  if  the  practice  of  the  author  is  right, 
we  do  not  quite  see  this  proves  his  reasons  for  it  very  far  wrong.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  on  your  side  of  the  question,  and  if  you  have 
no  objection  to  discue^  the  matter  in  our  columns  with  tlie  author  of  the 
paragraph  that  does  not  represent  jour  view  of  the  case,  we  will  readily 
afford  the  opportunity. 

COTBNT   GARDEN   MARKET.— Mat  23ilD. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

Strange,  most  strange  it  is,  that  anyone  paying  ordiaory 
attention  to  passing  events  shonld  by  any  possibility  take  a  wrong' 
view  of  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  agricnltural  depression.  Yet^ 
we  not  nnfrequently  beir  tbe  most  extraordinary  reasons  advanced 
for  it,  and  which  are  altogether  beside  the  mark.  The  work  of  onr 
great  agricnltural  societies  is  mentioned  icith  a  sneer ;  the  vnlu& 
of  the  teaching  at  Cirencester  and  Downton  is  not  simply  ques- 
tioned, bnt,  with  the  presumptuous  folly  of  that  outspoken  conceit 
which  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  ignorance,  it  is  termed 
worthless.  Agricultural  experiments,  too,  come  in  for  a  £nU  share 
of  eondemnation,  while  chemical  manures  are  Ba:d  to  have  poisoned 
tbe  soil,  to  have  rendered  it  barren  and  worthless,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  ruin  of  farmers.  It  was- 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  were  assured  a  thousand  acres  of  soil 
had  been  rendered  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes  by  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  Boda,  and  one  of  our  own  bailiffs  objected  to  ':he  use  of 
fish  salt  as  a  mannre  because  he  thought  it  caused  the  soil  "  to  run 
together  and  become  hard."  Yet  this  very  individual  has  for  the 
last  thcee  years  been  using  potash  and  other  salts  extensively  under 
OUT  direction  with  very  profitable  results,  but  then  he  had  never 
heard  the  term  of  salt  applied  to  them. 

Well,  now,  the  only  way  to  contend  with  such  ignorance,  if  ire 
notice  it  at  all,  is  not  by  mere  orgmnant,  bnt  by  the  irrefregible 
proof  of  tangible  resnlts.  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  a 
farmer's  olub  for  a  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  manures,  we 
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tiad  been  telling  them,  among  other  things,  of  the  wonderf  ol  crop 
'of  Barley  obtained  at  Flitcham  Abbey  by  the  use  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  we  were  much  amused  by  one  of  them  farming  the 
land  of  an  entire  parish  himself,  who  after  declaring  farmyard 
manure  to  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  farmers,  turned  to  us  with  the 
question,  "What  is  muriate  of  potash?"  He  was  evidently  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Gook*8  success,  and  it  is  just  possible  he  is  a  pur- 
^^haser  of  considerable  quantities  of  potash  this  season.  The  most 
remarkable  effects  of  potash  is,  however,  not  always  perceptible  in 
the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  rather  in  those  of  the  following 
ye%v  or  two.  But  we  must  not  wander  from  our  subject,  and  will 
reserve  some  remarks  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  use  of  manures 
for  another  paper. 

If  proof  were  really  required  of  the  good  work  done  by  our 
Agricultural  Societies  we  have  only  to  turn  to  recent  issue  of  the 
journals  of  two  of  them.  The  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England,  in  addition  to  sixteen  lengthy  reports  and  papers  on  as 
many  important  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  has  numerous 
ehort  pithy  papers  on  such  psubjects  as  *'  The  Phenomena  of 
Animal  Life  and  Vegetation,"* "  The  Wheat  Crop  of  1887,"  "  The 
Pig  of  the  Future,"  "  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture,"  "  Butter 
Making,*'  « Management  of  Farm  Horses,  &c."  The  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has  many  important  articles ; 
but  if  it  only  contained  the  reports  of  chemical  analyses  of  manures, 
eeeds,  and  oil  cake  it  would  be  invaluable,  for  there  it  undoubtedly 
exposes  an  evil  that  has  done  material  harm  to  the  confiding  British 
farmer.  It  is  solely  owing  to  this  great  Society  that  we  are  now 
able  to  procure  pure  seeds.  In  the  eighteenth  volume,  published 
in  1882,  there  appeared  a  paper  by  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune  on 
^^  Laying  Down  Land  to  Permanent  Grass,"  in  which  he  said  :«* 
*^  I  found,  however  careful  I  was  in  my  orders,  and  from  whatever 
eeed  merchant  I  ordered  my  seeds,  the  per-oentage  of  Bye  Grass, 
soft  woolly  grass,  and  other  bad  grasses  and  weeds,  was  beyond  all 
t>elief .  I  found  in  a  piece  of  land  8^  feet  square  about  six  plants 
•of  Cocksfoot,  one  Foxtail,  two  Meadow  Fescue,  five  or  six  Crested 
Dogstail,  and  the  rest  Bye  grass,  soft  woolly  Grass,  perennial  Clovers^ 
and  weeds.  I  then  got  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  by 
means  of  his  able  help  and  valuable  information,  was  enabled  to 
make  closer  experiments.  From  these  I  learnt  that  good  seed 
was  most  difficult  to  get  ;  and  to  illustrate  how  difficult,  I 
will  give  some  of  my  experience.  I  had  five  acres  of  very 
valuable  land  I  wished  to  sow  with  permanent  grass  for  seed ; 
the  land  was  not  only  very  good,  but  very  highly  manured 
and  absolutely  clean,  having  been  a  Hop  garden.  I  divided  this 
£eld  into  three  parts,  one  to  be  sown  with  Cocksfoot,  the  second 
with  Meadow  Fescue,  and  the  third  with  rough  Meadow  Grass 
I  ordered,  with  special  car%  the  three  kinds  of  seed  from  one  of. 
the  great  seed  merchants,  and  looked  forward  next  year  to  a  good 
crop  of  seed,  not  suspecting  that  when  seed  was  especially  ordered 
of  a  particular  kind  from  a  firm  of  repute  it  would  be  anything 
but  good.  But  after  a  few  weeks*  growth,  although  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  Cocksfoot  was  true,  my  suspicions  were  aroused  about  the 
others,  and  I  sent  some  of  the  seed  that  was  left  to  be  examined 
by  Mr.  Carruthers.  To  my  great  amazement  I  was  told  the  Meadow 
Fescue  was  all  Bye  Grass,  and  the  Bough  Meadow  Grass  all  Smooth 
Meadow  Grass.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  in  the  best  way 
possible  to  destroy  all  the  grass  and  resow  it"  He  adds  f  orther 
on,  '^  I  have  since  these  experiments  never  sown  any  seed  except 
after  the  sample  had  been  esamined  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  and  havet 
in  consequence,  obtained  results  most  satisfactory  to  myself." 

We  might  proceed  to  quote  examples  of  an  equal  amount  of 
good  work  done  in  the  analyses  of  manures  and  oil  cake,  for  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  contains  no  less  than  thirty  pages  of 
<»ses  of  adulteration,  all  which  show  clearly  how  heavily  farmers 
have  suffered  from  putting  themselves  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
dealers.  The  fact  is,  however,  sufficiently  notorious,  yet  we  fear 
even  now  that  much  so-called  pure  cake  and  special  manures  are 
comparatively  worthless. 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

As  we  write  the  weather  is  delightfully  mildj  and  gentte  rain  has 
been  falling  for  twelve  hoars  or  more.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
opportune  than  this  chanee  from  cold  dry  weather,  for  the  spring  com, 
Kohl  Eabi,  Mangolds,  and  Swedes  were  all  ready  for  it^  ana  the  grasB 
reserved  for  hay  will  also  deriTe  much  benefit  from  it.  It  is  true  the 
rain  prevents  the  finishing  of  corn-hoeing,  but  we  do  not  mind  this,  for 
we  have  had  an  exceptionally  favourable  time  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it,  so  that  we  look  forward 
confidently  to  full  com  crops  this  year.  It  must  not  be  foigotten  that 
weeds  among  root  crops  will  grow  freely  now,  and  we  must  resolve  to 
get  them  uxider  before  haymaking  b^ins.  That  important  work  wHl 
certainly  be  late  in  the  season  this  year,  and  we  shall  have  to  push  on 
briskly  when  we  do  begin  in  order  to  he  ready  for  com  harvest.  The 
grass  mowers  have  already  been  sent  In  to  the  ironworks  to  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  put  in  order,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  send  in  their 
machines  if  they  are  at  all  faulty,  for  every  hour  is  precious  when  the 
haymaking  begins,  and  all  that  is  possible  should  now  be  done  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  To  intending  purchasers  of  new  grass  mowers  we  strongly 
advise  preference  to  Homsby's  machines,  simply  because  after  a  trial  of 
several  we  have  found  none  equal  to  them.  These  machines  are  com- 
pact and  strong,  and  they  have  a  very  strong  connecting  rod  which 
seldom  if  ever  breaks.  It  is  wise  to  have  duplicate  parts  of  the  machine 
which  are  most  subject  to  wear  and  tear  and  to  risk  of  breakage.  By 
attention  to  these  simple  matters  of  preparation  and  prtcantion  we  were 
able  to  mow  from  200  to  300  acres  of  grass  last  season  at  the  rate  of 
10  acres  per  machine  daily.  Stones  have  been  picked,  and  fallen  twigs 
and  branches  picked  and  raked  up  nnder  timber  trees,  both  for  safety 
to  the  mowers  and  for  the  sake  of  the  hay. 

Food  for  sheep  is  now  becoming  abundant,  and  it  has  caused  the 
price  of  store  hoggeto  to  have  an  upward  tendency.  Fat  hoggets,  too, 
nave  met  with  a  brisk  sale  at  go<Ki  prices,  and  we  have  been  selling 
some  clipped  ones  at  profitable  rates.  To  do  this  advantageously  so 
eaoly  there  must  be  snug  yards  and  sheds,  with  plenty  of  sound  nourish- 
ing food.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  such  shelter,  and  the  food  has 
consisted  of  coarse  lamb  food,  chaff,  and  Mangolds. 


BRITISH  TOBACCO  CULTUBB. 

Ik  the  admirable  report  of  the  competition  for  the  prises  offered  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  British  grown  Tobacco  in  your 
issue  for  May  16th,  there  is  one  point  we  would  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  allow  us  to  explain.    It  reads  as  follows  :  — 

*'  None  of  the  samples  submitted  were  in  a  merchantable  condition, 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  English  growers  have  still  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  especially  as  regards  curing.** 

We  would  state  that  Tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1887  could  not  possibly 
be  in  a  merchantable  condition  on  May  1st,  1888. 

If  it  was  intended  to  convey  that  the  Tobacco  should  be  in  a  mer- 
chantable condition,  by  which  we  understand  in  a  condition  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  broker,  from  the  producer,  the 
competition  instead  of  taking  place  on  May  1st,  shoald  have  been 
delayed  until  September  1st,  wnen  the  Tobacco  would  have  passed 
through  what  is  familiarly  known  in  America  as  the  ''  May  sweat," 
and  would  ultimately  have  reached  the  mature  stage  it  is  supposed  to 
attain  before  going  into  the  hands  of  the  broker  or  manufacturer. 

This  we  feel  sure  you  will  recognise  is  an  important  point  and  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  justify  our  asking  you  to  insert  this  letter  for  the 
informationy  of  your  readaxs.— James  Cabtsb  &  Co. 

[Undoubtedly  the  point  is  important,  and  ready  insertion  is  given  to 
the  explanatory  communication.] 
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DATS. 

•  AJI. 

IH  THB  DAT. 

1S8S. 

Hymna- 

Dlrectloii 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
•oilat 
Ifoou 

Shade  Tem- 
peratnra. 

BadlaAlon 
TempeFatnrs. 

• 

1 

Mar. 

Diy«  Wet. 

ICaz. 

Kin. 

» 

44.1 

41A 
418 
604 
546 

57J 

47a 

In 
■an. 

On 
gnus 

Bundfty IS 

MoiuUy 14 

Toeaday   ••..  15 
Wednesday..  16 
Thuraday....  17 

Friday  IS 

Satoiday  ....  19 

Inohes. 
SOJM 

sasn 
tans 

S8J76 

njm 

S9801 
S9J06 

is- 

ML5 
3t.l 
W.4 

mz 

446 
4iJ 

SLA 
5flS 
M.7 

61.6 

8.W. 
N.W. 

S. 
SJB. 

8. 

s. 

B. 

5U 
5iJ 

VLA 

nj 

604 
6&S 

6t.» 
6L7 
784 
77J 

67.S 

deir. 

115J0 

uai 

lOiS 

lOLB 

7|J0 

117j0 

uas 

S3- 

S&S 

SU 
65.4 

4ftj6 
56.7 
5L.4 

4M 

In. 
0.XS7 

saiss 

«u 

SIS 

6S.4 

lOBuO 

«iri 

ISlh.— A  loyely  enrnmer  day:  the  flnt  with  temperature  above  TfP. 

14th.— Bright  early ;  genemliy  clondy  after  le  am. 

15th.— Oeneraily  haiy,  and  frequently  eloady ;  but  bright  at  times. 

lethw—ciondy  mominfTf  wet  aftemouni  datip  evening. 

17th.— Con tlnnona  rmin  till  6  P.M .  then  d«nip  and  showery, 

ISth^— Dull  «nd  damp  eariy.  gmdaaUy  cleared.  «nd  bright  and  hot  after  11  kM,  Lioar 

halo  at  night. 
19th.— Close,  hot,  and  frequently  olondy.   Thnnder  heard  In  the  nelghbonrfaood  in  the 

afternoon. 
Although  Wednesday  and  Thnmday  were  wet  and  nnoomfortablek  the  re»t  o  the 
week  was  extremely  pleasant, and  Friday  and  batnMay  were  qolte  ssoiBMrUkier-Q.  J. 
STXOVS. 
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^^i^^^!^^ 

STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS 
AKD  FORCING. 

CABEFUL  watoring,  steftdj  forcing,  judioions  ventilation,  and 
other  onltanl  r«qairementa  are  noqaestionably  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  culture  of  f  oroed  Stranburies.  Bat  ifaesa  are  of  bat 
little  avail  if  the  grower  has  plants  with'  small  nnripened  orowna. 
Clna'  large  fruit  does  not  entirolj'  depend  opon  the  treatment  the 
-plants  receive  while  thej-  are  in  the  forcing  hoose,  although  this  is 
essential  to  sneoeas ;  bot  it  is  dependent  mainlj  on  a  good  start,  for 
without  strong  plants  with  well-ripened  crowns  f  rnit  of  first  quality 
Till  not  be  produced. 

Young  plantations  mode  oarly  ladt  August,  and  made  firm  in 
the  ground  directly  signs  of  growth  were  visible,  and  tho  ground 
well  mulched  at  the  same  time,  will  now  be  grawint;  vigoronslj. 
The  first  runners  are  now  showing,  and  the  flower  stems  that  are 
pushing  up  strooglf  from  the  centre  of  the  plants  should,  be  re- 
moved. The  past  dry  weather  has  been  the  reverse  of  favounble 
for  rapid  growth,  end  early  mulchings  have  already  proved  beneficial, 
flants  could  not  have  looked  more  promising  even  had  they  enjoyed 
fihowaiy  weather.  When  the  flower  stems  ar»  removed  the  pluits 
oan  devote  bU  their  energ^e'i  to  growth  and  the  production  of  early 
ruanen.  If  the  ground  in  wluch  they  are  ((rowing  was  in  a  good 
fniile  condition  at  plantii^[  time  a  soaking  of  clear  water  will  help 
them  wonderfully.  If  the  soil  was  not  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  before  plaqliag,  or  rendered  suffidently  rich  by  that  used 
for  mulching,  liquid  manure  in  a  wealc  state  may  with  advantage 
be  given  now.  Where  liquid  from  the  diainingg  of  the  manure 
heaps  does  not  exist,  a  little  artificial  manure  may  be  used,  and 
«vea  this  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  reverse,  if  the  land  wa«  in 
good  condition  at  planting  time.  I  hare  found  this  to  be  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  method  of  feeding  the  plants,  or 
for  ezoitmg  tbem  into  vigorous  growth  for  producing  strong 
mnnetB  early.  When  liquids  havd  -to  be  earted  a  distance  and 
then  diluted  with  water  tlie  labour  soon  amonnta  to  more  than 
ihe  cost  of  artificials,  that  sot  equally  well,  if  not  better.  The 
«ffeot  of  suitable  artificial  manures  acts  almost  magio^y  upon  the 
plants  in  producing  strong  early  runners,  which  are  so  desirable  for 
the  purpose  in  question. 

iThose  who  have  followed  my  previous  writings  are  perfectly 
«ware  that  liquid  manure  hqa  not  for  yean  been  applied  to  fruiting 
plants  daring  forcing.  "^Vhen  used  it  must  be  disoontinaed  directly 
the  froit  shows  signs  of  colouring,  just  when  the  plants  need  most 
support.  This  oan  begiteu  by  ai;tificialB  without  tear  of  injury 
to  the  fruits,  either  as  r^^ards'  their  flavour  or  appearance.  If 
the  plants  have  b«en  well  treaty  and  are  given  the  last  dose 
of  artificials  when  the  first  fruits  are  colouring,  hundreds  of 
white  roots  will  quickly  iqipear  on  the  snrfaoe  to  take  in  the  food 
provided.  Their  appearance  shows  at  a  glance  the  healthfnl  con- 
dition of  the  roots,  and  if  they  did  not  need  tbe  food  t^ey  would 
not  appear  so  freely  and  quickly  on  ^e  surface  for  it.  Boota  of 
plants  in  pots  fed  with  liqnid  matinre  of  any  description  do  not 
ao  readily  come  to  the  surface  ;  tliey  h(tve  a  tfludenoy  to  leave  ib 
and  make  their  way  out  through  the  drainage.  It  there  is  any- 
tlung  in  which  Ihey  can  root  they  spon  form  a  large  quantity  of 
fibres  outside  in  compariison  to  what  pbntswiU  if  fed  by  artifidale. 
Tet  strong  doses  cannot  be  too  much  eraidemned.  Host  artificials 
if  given  in  too  large  quantities  do  mora  harm  than  good.  A  little 
appliMi  frequently  is  the  secret  of  snoeess.  The  flnt  i^lication 
So.  114.— Vol.  XVI.,  Third  Smxs, 


.  should  be  given  directly  the  fruit  is  thinned,  and  then  weekly  until 
tbey  reach  the  stage  already  stated. 

Notions  that  should  have  been  obsolete  long  ago  about  top- 
dreasii^  are  still  thoroughly  and  firmly  believed  in.  Those 
who  have  practised  top-dressing  with  light  rich  material  prior 
to  starting  the  plants,  and  observed  its  e&ect  upon  them  in  their 
later  stsges .  of  development,  cannot  well  conceive  that  prac- 
titioners should  still  believe  Uiat  sunh  a  course  is  liable  to  promote 
leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  fniitf ulnees.  If  too  much  folii^e 
is  pushed  up  at  the  start  the  evil  must  be  traced  to  other 
Oauses,  and  Iha  most  general  ones  are,  either  forcing  them  too 
quickly  in  their  early  stages  or  the  nnripened  condition  of  the 
erowns  in  antumn.  Some  kinds,  of  which  Sir  Joseph  Fax.ton 
may  be  noted,  are  very  liable  to  do  this,  and  therefore  those  who 
wish  to  have  full  crops  of  this  variety  must  have  good  runners 
early,  ao  as  to  insure  the  crowns  being  thoroughly  matured.' 
Top-dressing  after  the  fruit  is  set  does  not  do  half  the  good  as 
is  the  case  when  done  early.  When  done  at  starting  time  the 
roots  take  poisessiaa  directly  the  plants  start  growing,  and  these 
in  oonsequenee  throw  up  stout  healthy  flower  stems  that  stand  wcU 
above  the  foliage. 

All  those  who  have  grows  Strawberriej  know  the  ruinous  effect 
of  allowing  them  to  become  dry  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and 
this  has  often  led  to  the  opposite  evil  of  giving  them  too  much 
water.  When  grown  in  small  pots,  say  5-inoh,  and  arranged-  on 
shelves  near  tha  gloss,  we  are  told  tbey  must  be  watered  tn-o  and 
three  times  a  day.  I  cannot  think  such  treatment  good  for  any 
plant.  When  the  sun  has  considerable  power,  and  the  fruit  set^ 
Uiey  swell  better  some  distance  from  the  glass,  where,  instead 
of  the  fruit  being  exposed  unnaturally  to  full  sunshine,  they 
can  be  partially  shaded  by  their  own  foliage.  Where  the 
■helves  ara  close  to  the  glass  the  only  chaooe  is  to  turn  the  fruit 
from  it.  I  have  said  watering  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  not 
good  for  any  plant — crippled  fruit  during  the  setting  period,  n 
sodden  condition  of  the  soil,  and  unsatisfactory  root  activity  are 
the  results.  Good  f raits  are  and  have  been  produced  by  such 
methods,  bat  there  is  some  uncertainty  abont  the  system,  as  we 
have  felt  for  years  while  practising  it,  and  much,  very  much,  of  the 
success  attained,  or  the  reverse,  is  dependent  upon  the  man  in 
charge.  Undcra  good  reliable  man  all  may  go  well,  but  under  the 
care  of  a  thoughtless  careless  person  all  may  go  wrong.  Sucoes.1 
should  uot  be  solely  dependent  on  those  entrnsted  with  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  {dants.  How  oan  this  state  of  things  be 
altered,  and  labour  in  watering  saved,  with  a  greater  certainty  of 
snccess  7  is  only  a  natural  question  to  ask.  The  difficulty  has  been 
solved,  and  a  plan  that  his  been  found  serviceable  will  be  mora 
largely  practised  another  year  if  I  still  remain  in  charge  of  these 
gardens.  The  shelves,  narrow  ones,  will  all  be  so  arranged  by  nail- 
ing a  board  on  each  side  and  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  pots  oan  be 
plunged  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  or  any  similar  material.  Filling  in  between  the  pots  as  thc^y 
are  arranged  is  work  that  oan  be  done  quickly,  and  making  the 
shaves  BO  that  they  wiU  hold  ths  plunging  material  will  not  take' 
much  longer.  Thb  can  aQ  be  done  at  the  season  of  tbe  yeir  when 
work  does  not  press  so  heavily  as  during  the  months  nf  April, 3Iay, 
and  later.  This  system  will  iuauro  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
injury  by  the  exposure  of  the  p{)te  to  the  sun,  and  what  will  be  the 
watering,  compared  with  the  present  system  of  growitag'  theul  with 
the  pots  exposed  ?  Borne  plauts  plunged  to  the  rim  in  January  ;only 
needed,  watering  twice  up  to  the  time  t^ey  oame  in  flower,  wfiiie 
another  lot  of  plants  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  matter 
needed  attention  daOy,  and  some  days  twice,  from  the  time  the 
flower  spikes  first  made  their  appearance.  Plunging  the  pots  wiU 
insure  tiie  soil  being  in.  a  uniform  conditk>n.of  moisture,  which  must 
prove  bennficial  to  the  plants,  save  labour,  and  insure  success  with 
half  tl^  care  and  responsibility  to  those  'in  charge.  Have  -glazed 
pots  been  tried  for  StAwberrieB?— W.  Bardkby. 

Ko.  2070.— Vol.  LXXTIII.,  Old  Sbbiss. 
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BELGIAN  WOBK  AND  WAYS—DIGGING. 

IH  a  previous  communication  reference  was  made  to  thecircum- 
stanoe  of  far  more  workers  being  visible  on  the  land  in  Belgium  than  In 
FJngland.  It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  accuracy  to  say 
not  that  ten,  but  certainly  more  than  twenty  times  the  number  of  persona 
were  seen  working  in  fields  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  on  about 
forty-three  miles,  than  between  London  and  Harwich,  which  is,  perhaps, 
half  as  far  again.  There  are  two  lines  of  railway  between  the  two 
Flemish  cities— namely,  the  Pays  de  Wa«s  route,  before  alluded  to  as 
starting  from  the  Scheldt,  opposite  the  landing  place  from  the  steamer, 
this  being  a  private  or  "  company  "  lioe  ;  and  the  State  railway,  start- 
ing from  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  the  station  de  VEst,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  quay.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  and  direct 
route,  formerly  travellers  having  to  go  rid.  Malines  and  change  there  or 
somewhere  else ;  but  by  what  may  hQ  called  the  Boom  route  there  is  no 
change,  and  the  second  class  fare  is  about  3s.  6d. 

I  had  read  that  the  old  Pays  de  Waes  line  traversed  the  district  of 
small  holdings,  where  spade  culture  was  supreme  and  every  inch  of  land 
made  to  yield  a  reward  for  honest  labour.  No  doubt  the  majority  of 
the  holdings  are  very  small,  plots  of  a  few  acres  only,  and  tillers  of  the 
ground  very  numerous ;  but  having  travelled  by  one  line  to  Ghent,  and 
by  the  other  back  again,  and  forming  an  opinion  from  the  not  too 
quickly  moving  train,  I  thought  the  busiest  scene  and  the  best  work 
was  in  the  district  through  which  the  State  line  runs.  A  few  years  ago 
I  passed  through  a  district  of  "  small  culture  "  a  little  further  south, 
between  Brussels  and  Waterloo,  and  was  greatly  disappointed.  The 
land  was  light,  very  sandy,  and  not  by  any  means  well  worked. 
Potatoes  were  being  taken  ni>,  miserably  poor  crops,  women  appearing 
to  do  nearly  all  the  work,  while  vacant  land  was  oeing  scratched  over 
with  an  apology  for  a  plonsh,  and  horse  to  match,  while  the  human 
workers  showed  to  great  disaavantage  with  English  peasantry  as  a  rule. 
I  think  possibly  I  saw  ^  small  culture  "  in  its  worst  aspect  there,  and 
now  I  am  indined  to  surmipe  I  have  witnessed  it  in  its  oest  form,  and 
at  another  period  of  the  year — ^planting  instead  of  reaping  time,  or  the 
Potato  setting  period—  and  this  might  account  for  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  as  for  miles  they  appeared  to  be  almost  as  thick  as 
gleaners  in  an  English  Wheat  field  in  the  autumn. 

I  suppose  any  person  who  has  gone  through  the  mill  of  gardening  In 
every  phase,  and  who  has  learnt  to  use  the  spade  as  deftly  as  the 
pruning  kn^e  or  pen,  knows  in  a  moment  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  man 
''  handle'*  an  implement  whether  he  understands  it  or  not.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  young  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  houses  all  their 
time,  and  become  expert  potters,  plant  trainers  and  table  decorators, 
and  whom  fortune  has  not  favoured  with  a  continuation  of  such  "  light 
employment " — it  is  painful,  I  say,  for  an  old  hand  to  see  their  ungain* 
liness  when  necessity  compels  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  use  the  spade 
and  other  garden  tools,  which  they  may  have  thought  were  only  fit  for 
labourers.  The  work  in  such  case  is  truly  hard,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  had  they  learned  in  the  school  of  practice  the 
right  way  of  doing  it.  This  every  young  gardener  should  do,  and  never 
rest  contented  till  he  can  do  every  kind  of  work  in  a  garden  as  well  as 
an  expert  labourer  can  do  it,  and  a  little  better  if  possible.  He  will 
then  be  provided  for  emergencies,  and  if  he  has  never  to  dig  or  trench, 
and  do  ordinary  outdoor  work,  the  men  under  him  who  do  it  will  re- 
spect him  the  more,  and  readily  bow  to  his  authority  when  they 
see,  as  they  are  quick  to  do,  there  is  someone  over  them  who ''  knows 
his  business."  This  is  a  digression,  but  not,  after  all,  very  foreign  to  the 
subject,  even  if  that  subject  be  digging  in  a  foreign  land,  for  if  a  lesson 
useful  in  its  tendency  cannot  be  derived  from  a  narration,  or  a  sugges- 
tion thrown  out  by  the  way  that  may  be  of  possible  service,  it  is  small 
use  narrating. 

And  now  to  the  Belgian  diggers.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger 
is  to  see  women  using  the  spade  as  well  as  men,  not  merely  pottering 
about  with  it,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country  when  they  venture  to  "help 
in  the  garden,"  but  doing  downright  good  work,  and  doing  it  as  well, 
and  as  much  of  it,  also  apparently  as  easily,  as  the  masculine  workers. 
The  implements,  as  they  were  driven  boldly  in  the  land  and  withdrawn 
with  a  clean  turn  over,  glittered  in  the  sunshine— clear  evidence  that 
their  value  was  known,  and  that  pride  was  taken  |n  the  digging.  It  is 
conceivable  that  there  are  kid-gloved  dandies  who  cannot  see  what 
there  is  to  be  proud  over  in  spades  and  spade  work.  Well,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them  if  they  hope  to  become  gardeners.  A  gardener  who 
cannot  dig— ajid  there  are  hundreds  of  probationers  who  appear  to  have 
no  great  desire  to  learn — ^is  ignorant  in  the  very  elements  of  his  calling. 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  did  not  cherish  his  tools  and  keep  them 
bright  and  clean  who  was  a  good  workman.  Dign^ng  can  no  more  be 
well  done  with  a  rusty  spade  than  pruning  can  with  a  dull  knif& 
The  Belgian  diggers  keep  their  spades  bright  and  do  the  work  the 
better  and  the  more  easily  on  that  account.  There  are  ^  lucky  men" 
in  the  gardening  world  no  doubt,  men  who  have  had  friends  to  heln 
them  onwards,  and  it  may  be  hoist  them  upwards,  but  no  one  should 
rely  on  patronage,  which  is  a  lottery  of  one  prise  to  a  thousand 
blanks.  The  safe  course  for  a  man  to  pursue  is  to  strive  for  excellence 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  never  to  rest  contented  so  long  as  he  sees  a 
fellow  worker  surpass  him.  If  he  is  earnest  in  that  respect  he  will  not 
only  train  his  jiand  and  his  eye,  but  strengthen  bis  brain,  and  become  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  mere  delver— an  intelligent  worker.  I  have  been 
r^ing  with  pleasure  some  articles  in  the  Journal  of  late  by  Messrs. 
Dunkin  and  Ck)ombe  on  artificial  manures,  and  I  dare  venture  to  say 
that  the  writers  of  those  articles  are  real  workers.    Their  perseverance 


in  searching  lor  knowledge,  their  watchfulness  for  the  results  of  practice, 
and  the  abMnce  of  "  showioess  "  in  formulating  their  opinions,  indicate 
to  me  at  least  that  they  are  not  mere  sorfaoe  scratehers ;  but  when  the^ 
dig  do  it  with  a  will  and  keep  their  spades  bright  If  I  had  a  gocxf 
guden,  and  wanted  a  good  garaener  to  manage  it,  I  dare  engage  either 
of  those  men  ;  but  I  do  not,  as  my  man  can  dig  as  well  as  a  Belgian 
peasant,  and  he  does  not  do  his^ork  the  less  well  for  knowing  that  I  caor 
''  take  a  turn  "  without  knowing  it.  The  lesson  I  wish  to  impress  on  all! 
young  aspirants  to  fame  in  the  world  of  gardening — a  world  of  labour 
and  delight,  is  to  be  earnest,  to  think  of  no  kind  of  work  as  worth  no* 
thought  and  care  ;  but  if  digging  is  to  be  done  take  a  pride  in  it  and  do 
it  well,  and  if  anyone  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for  that,  depend  on  it 
his  acquaintance  is  not  worth  cultivating,  and  he  may  be  regarded  a» 
either  a  drone  or  a  snob.  Every  man  in  the  gardening  ranks  who  haa 
ac^eved  a  good  position  solely  by  his  own  endeavonrs  was,  so  far  a«  I 
know,  an  industrious  worker  in  his  earlier  days,  and  did  not  allow 
anyone  to  excel  him  in  whatever  was  in  band.  His  spadework  wis: 
as  well  finished  as  his  table  decoration^,  and  as  the  plans  he  so 
carefully  drew  to  scale  for  landscape  work  and  bnildings.  Am  T 
forgetting  the  Belgian  diggers?  No ;  only  wandering  from  them  for 
a  few  moments,  but  not  from  the  subject,  and  now  return  for  a  few 
more  moments  to  the  men,  women,  ehildren,  dogs,  and  water  barrows  in 
the  fields. 

Water  barrows  in  April,  what  can  th^  be  lorf  We  do  not  see' 
them  dragged  about  on  the  land  at  home  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
They  are  for  conveying  liquid  manure,  sewage,  slops,  and  refuse  of 
every  kind  that  can  be  collected  for  enriching  the  land.  Nothins' 
appears  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  to  pollute  watercourses ;  ard 
it  iv observable  the  sewage  is  applied  before  the  crops  anen^wing.  Th^ 
wrong  time,  some  may  fancy  ;  but  if  there  were  anything  very  wrong 
about  it  would  it  not  have  been  found  out  long  ago  by  the  busy  workerr 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  what  they  |mt  in  the  laad,  for  obviouily 
money  must  be  placed  in  a  bank  before  it  is  drawn  oat  f  Such  applica- 
tions do  good  at  anv  time  whenever  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  diy 
enough  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  fertilising  medium,  and  it  to- 
far  better  to  apply  it  then  thui  to  let  it  aoeamnlate  and  poison  the  air 
and  be  wasted  at  the  same  time.  A  sturdy  doe  harnessed  to  the  barrel 
on  wheels  drags  it  along  as  if  he  enjoyed  uie  work,  the  man  behlntf 
giving  a  helping  hand.  Those  who  have  no  dog  help  plaee  their  bansls 
m  a  oarrow  and  trundle  them  along.  Women  seem  to  be  as  apt  at 
banow  work  as  men,  and  spread  manure  in  the  trenches,  childrea 
dropping  in  Potatoes,  and  the  more  able-bodied  dragging  the  earth  o?er 
them  with  a  heavv-looking  hoe.  It  may  be  added  that  the  sewase  fran 
the  cities  is  carted  away  nightly  in  railway  engine-like  vessels,  it  beine 
drawn  into  these  through  hose  with  pumps.  It  is  a  curious  process,  and 
offensive  enoogh  in  Ghent  after  midnight ;  bat  in  Antwerp  the  ap* 
pltanoes  seem  better,  yet  the  same  kind  of  noctomal  w«irk  goes  on  oon^ 
tinually.    But  we  must  return  to  the  digging. 

In  the  district  in  question  the  workpeople  were  in  trenches,  abont 
two  spades  wide,  and  appeared  to  be  turning  up  the  soil  about  the  same 
depth — bastard  trenching,  perhaps,  bat  when  we  particularly  wanted  the 
train  to  stop  to  enable  a  closer  examination,  it  seemed  to  move  the 
quicker.  In  the  finish  of  beds  good  workmanship  was  particularly 
noticeable.  Long  stretches  of  them  were  passed  here  and  there,  bnt 
what  was  in  them  I  know  not.  They  were  aboat  4  feet  wide,  as 
level  as  a  floor,  and  not  only  were  the  edges  lined  off  without  kink 
or  flaw,  but  the  line  appeared  to  have  be«i  set  back  about  4  inches,, 
and  that  portion  smootned — a  sort  of  beading  being  formed  in  the  line 
coarse.  Xne  neatness  was  very  remarkable,  and  altl^ngh  the  crops  woald 
neither  be  better  nor  worse  for  the  fancy  indulged  in,  it  dearly  showed, 
the  difference  between  careful  and  slovenly  work.  It  reminded 
of  the  exactitude  of  the  rows  of  upspringing  com  in  the  best  sgricnl- 
tural  districts  of  England,  where  prizes  are  given  to  drillmen  for  the 
excellence  of  their  work.  Practically  no  more  time,  and  often  not  a 
minute  more,  is  occupied  in  doing  work  weU,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ^e  rests  on  witn  pleasare,  than  dotog  it  Ui  a  sliprtiod  and  as* 
workmanlike  manner  that  gives  no  satiafacSion.  The  best  woi^men  i 
have  met  were  usually  the  quickest,  or  at  laast  could  get  through  as 
much  as  the  *'  rough  hands ;"  and  the  rale  holds  good  both  in  the 
workshop  and  the  garden.  -  As  regards  work  wtth  tl!e  pen,  perhaps  I 
had  better  *'  sing  small,"  becanse  some  of  mj  friends  tell  me  chi^ 
cannot  read  my  writing ;  but  the  printers  can,  which  seems  to  sugeeit 
that  there  is  something  to  be  learned  by  those  readers  who  confess  their 
failure. 

We  will  now  for  a  time  link  the  spade  with  the  plough.  In  the  well 
tilled  Belgian  campagne  through  which  we  are  pas^ig  some  of  the 
holdings  comprise  ten  or  twenty  acres  I  was  told,  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  turn  a  thira  or  fourth  of  the  land  up  deeplv  with  the  spade  every 
year,  the  remainder  being  worked  with  the  plough.  TUs  means  that 
the  whole  is  either  veiy  deeply  dug  or  trenched  every  three  or  four 
years.  ,  There  can  be  no  question  In  my  mind  as  to  the  value  of  this 
practice  in  two  important  respects— namely,  in  providing  employment 
for  men,  and  in  ennancing  the  value  of  crops,  thereby  maldng  the  laboor 
remunerative;  and  with  otherwise  good  management  tlw  work  ir 
remunerative,  bnt  it  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  clear  to  all  cultivators  that  it  is 
wealth  wasted  to  improve  m  ground  by  Ubour  or  enrich  it  with 
manure  if  its  virtues  are  abstraotiBd  by  weeds.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  Britain  have  been  rendered  unprofitable  throuj^  nothing  else 
but  growing  weeds,  and  if  all  soil  of  good  staple,  so  neglected,  were  well 
worked,  fortified,  and  kept  dean,  the  produce  would  be  doubled,  and 
landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  benefited.      If  anyone   shoald  be 
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inclined  to  digpnte  tlie  pro'txwitibn  lefc  him  deelftra  the  gionnds  of  his 
idiflsensioa,  and  aomehodj  or  other  will  probably  endeavonr  to  aaoertain 
^'vbetker  thej  are  well  founded  or  not.  I  venture  to  say  those  Belgian 
cnltiyators  who  work  the  land  so  well  do  not  grow  weeds.  Bat  if  they 
>areexpert  diggers  they  are  a  generaUon  or  two  behind  in  ploughing.  The 
:  implements  are  rade  uid  animal  power  weak.  The  jdoiighs  are  dampy 
.and  short-breasted,  with  one  shaft  nearly  straight  ap  and  a  cross  piece 
•sticking  Girt  <of  one  side  of  it  near  the  top,  which  the  ploughman  or 
*woman  takes  hold  of  with  one  hand  and  drives  the  gaunt  bullock 
kft  lean  pony  with  th%  other;  and  as  for  harrowing,  it  is  sometimes 
-4)one  by  two  men,  while  in  one  ixiistanoe  I  saw  a  combination  team— 
-•  woman,  boy,  aftl  dog  yoked  to  an  Implement  and  trailing  it  over  the 
%md. 

A  laborious  lilb  these  Belglaa  peasants  lead,  and  what  their  homes 
sno^  be  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  dwell  on.    Domestic  comforts  must 
be  few  according  to  oar  notions,  but  perhaps  not  to  theirs.    Let  us  hope 
4;he  people  are  happy.    In  the  London  ma»et  gardens  some  of  the  hara- 
working  Irish  labourers  think  it  a  bad  arrangement  having  to  live  in 
houses  that  want  so  much  <^  claning,**  and  have  to  pay  48.  or  Ss.  a 
week  for  doing  it,  instead  of  having  shanties  on  the  lana  and  little  or  no 
'**  rint "  to  pay,  and  little  or  no  scrubbing  to  do.    Of  course  there  is  not 
'm  tinge  of  reproach  in  tlds,  but  it  simpljrshows  the  force  of  habit ;  and 
as  a  balancing  of  national  prejudices  or  preferences  a  Scotch  and  an 
IBSnitlish  case  may  be  cited.    A  Scottish  nobleman  had  bedrooms  built 
-ever  some  of  his  one-storey  cottages.    A  few  months  aft^  they  were 
finished  he  took  some  friends  to  see  how  comfortable  he  had  nutde  his 
people,  but  was  surprised  and  annoyed  by  finding  the  new  rooms  filled 
nvith  Potatoes,  wood,  and  general  lumber.    Protest  was  useless,  as  the 
occnpants  w^re'Urm  in  the  conviction  that  they  could  not  go  upstairs  to 
sleeps    Not  long  ago  an  EngiiA  gardener  entered  on  a  charge.    He 
fiesoribes  the  place  as  a  very  good  one,  but  his  family  are  not  comfort- 
able because  the  cottage  is  so  constructed  that  they  have  to  go  down- 
stairs to  bed.    Thus  do  ideals  of  happiness  differ,  and  it  is  easy  to  waste 
sympathy  over  persons  because  they  are  not  as  you  wish  them  to  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  as  honest,  as  happy  as  yourself. 
We  will  hope  this  is  so  with  the  plodding  Belgian  peasantry.    We  leave 
(hem  for  the  present,  and   arrive  at  Ghent,  and  jump  into  a  cab. 
**  Hotel  de  la  PosCe  T  brings  a  responsive,  "  Jab,  Mynheer  V  and  we 
xattla  away  over  the  stanes,  for  there  is  no  mistaking  their  presence  in 
the  streets  of  the  Flemish  city.  A  footsore  carpet  trotter  described  them 
as  the  hardest  stones  in  the  world,  and  all  placed  wrong  side  upwards 
— ^A  JVBOB.  

LATE-BEARINa  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

I  8BND  some  Moshrooms  for  your  inspection,  gathered  from 
a  bed  which  was  made  ap  in  a  oool  shed  and  spawned  early  this 
jear.  We  have  been  gathering  fair  quantities  of  Mushrooms  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  bed  is  yet  in  good  bearing.  The  bed  is 
%  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep,  and  4  feet  from  the  floor 
of  the  shed.  The  manure  heated  violently  at  first  and  then  went 
^nite  cold  after  the  spawn  had  been  inserted.  The  bed  was 
•pawned  when  the  temperatore  was  about  Ih^  and  on  the  dedine,  bat 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  heat  had  fallen  very  k>w.  We  were 
unable  to  prepare  the  manure  in  a  proper  manner  owing  to  the 
tnakj  weather  prevailinff  doring  the  time  it  was  in  the  open  shed. 
It  appeared  to  be  in  good  oondition  wh^n  the  bed  was  made  np, 
but  soon  after  the  fhwt  went,  and  the  weather  became  mild,  whidi 
eauaed  the  material  to  heat  so  violently/  In  future  we  shall  not  make 
op  a  bed  during  a  frost  if  we  can  avoid  doing  so.  If  the  manure 
luid  remained  m  the  open  shed  and  been  turuM  over  once  or  twice 
after  the  frost  had  gone,  I  think  tiie  heat  in  the  bed  would  have  been 
BM>re  steady  and  lastingi  and  not  so  mudi  time  lost.  Instead  of 
pulling  the  bed  in  pieoei  after  the  heat  had  dedined  we  plaeed 
<«ome  long  litter  on  it,  and  added  a  few  barrowfuls  of  manure, 
which  eaused  a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed  which  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  when  all  the  material  went  oQld  again.  Hy  object  was  to 
^;et  the  ^Miwn  to  run.  The  temporary  manare  was  then  removed 
and  the  bed  covered  with  dry  Jitter.  About  a  month  ago  Mush- 
«oom8  made  their  appearanoe,  and  the  spawn  shollrs  no  signs  of 
exhaustion  yet.— G-.  G-abnbb,  Ambenoood  Qarden$f  Hani$. 

[Tlie  Mushrooms  are  very  fresh  and  firm^  also  beautifully 
«kan  through  eaoh  being  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  sbghUy  damp  tissue 
paper.  Not  a  few  are  cut  too  old,  and  are  the  rereru  of  tempting 
jf  ter  a  long  journey  through  want  of  care  in  packing.] 
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It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  touch  as  briefly  as  possible 
won  the  main  points  on  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  under  glass. 
Oniere  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  g^ood  Peaches  can  be  grown  on 
open  walls,  but  not  without  considerable  expense,  and  when  we 
Itave  done  all  for  them  we  can  they  are  uncertain,  and  will  not 
compare  with  fruit  from  trees  under  gUuaa.    It  wpuld  be  unwise  to 


waste  time  in  giving  every  detail  of  a  suitable  strucimre  for  the 
culture  of  this  fruit.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  preference  should  be 

Ca  to  large  houses,  as  they  are  easier  to  nuinage.  In  fact  it 
mes  necessary  where  early  forcing  is  carried  on,  being  less 
liable  to  extremes  of  temperatare  than  small  houses  or  narrow  cases. 
Extremes  of  heat  at  any  season  are  dangerous  and  must  be  strictly 
avoided. 

The  suooessful  cultivation  of  these  fruits  greatly  depends  upon 
a  good  border.  A  suitable  soil,  for  the  Peach,  like  most  otner 
fruits,  is  one  of  a  strong  holding  character.  The  borders  must  be 
kept  firm  at  all  times,  especially  near  the  roots  of  the  trees.  This 
will  induce  the  trees  to  form  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  it  is 
v^  desirable  to  keep  these  rooto  near  the  warm  surface.  The 
soil  in  the  border  should  vary  in  depth  from  2  to  3  feet,  according 
to  the  bottom  on  which  it  rests.  Gravelly  or  dry  bottoms  require 
the  deepest  borders.  In  the  majority  of  cases  one-third  of  suitable 
soil  may  be  added  to  the  natond  soil  of  the  site,  and  the  whole 
trenched  to  the  re(iaired  depth,  at  the  same  time  adding  any  other 
ingredients  to  enrich  or  keep  it  open,  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
Two  things  must  be  avoided,  we  one  ox  using  rank  manures 
to  enrich  the  soil — ^for  these  induce  growth  in  young  trees  not 
easily  ripened— and  the  other  of  making  it  too  open.  Should 
there  be-  any  fear  of  the  border  becoming  saturated  at  the  bottom 
with  stagnant  water,  drainage  must  be  provided  to  carry  it  away, 
but  in  most  cases  no  farther  preparation  in  the  shape  of  drainage 
is  required  than  that  which  constitutes  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ffarden.  Bat  as  often  suggested,  laying  cross  and  main  drains,  and 
trom  6  to  9  inches  of  otner  materiau,  and  form  the  border  of 
light  soil,  is  the  first  step  to  disappointment  and  failure.  More 
traes  suffer  through  want  of  water  than  from  the  other  extreme, 
especially  where  confined  to  inside  borders.  Apart  from  that, 
one  of  the  {greatest  objections  to  owners  of  private  establish- 
ments, especudly  near  large  towns,  is  the  costly  outlay  in  forming 
borders. 

Another  important  item  is  the  selection  of  trees.  Failures  and 
disapointments  ft^squently  arise  from  tiie  hard  treatment  trees  have 
received  daring  their  nuisery  career,  premature  decay  of  some  of 
the  main  branones  being  brouf^ht  about  by  the  severe  cuttinff  back 
annually  to  keep  them  withm  saleable  size  ;  and  after  all,  the 
majoritv  of  specimens  have  all  their  strength  in  the  centre,  and  are 
more  adaptea  for  horiaontal  training  than  the  free  and  open  jfon, 
the  most  saitable  to  this  class  of  f  rmt.  Trees  of  this  description 
are  dear  at  a  gift,  and  should  be  avoided.  Last  season  I  lost  the 
limb  of  a  Grosee  Mignonne  tree  that  had  been  planted  about 
seven  years,  through  the  above  treatment;  this  is  very  discountging, 
and  results  in  a  disfigured  tree  in  the  future.  I  do  not  wish  to 
undeirate  the  work  done  by  our  nurserymen,  in  fact  we  are 
much  indebted  to  some  of  them  of  late  years,  but  seeing  that  we 
are  expected  to  give  an  ample  return  from  our  fruit  houses,  and 
are  held  responsible  for  any  failures  that  may  occur  in  future,  it  is 
well  to  be  on  our  guard. 

I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  have  to  keep  houses  stocked 
with  fruitful  trees  to  have  yoang  trees  in  training,  so  that  blanks 
can  be  fiUed  up  qaicklv.  We  cannot  spare  wall  space  for  these, 
but  the  system  f  oUowed  by  one  of  my  late  masters,  who  was  an 
able  and  successful  fruit  grower,  was  to  plant  a  line  of  trees  on  a 
border  with  a  good  aspect,  and  form  a  temporary  trellis  for  each  tree, 
with  three  strong  stakes,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side,  the 
side  stakes  to  meet  the  centre  one  at  the  top,  and  driven  in  the  ground 
at  an  angle  of  about  i5\  If  trees  are  intended  for  front  trellises  and 
upright  for' walls,  a  few  maiden  trees  untrained  that  have  made  a 
season's  growth  from  the  bud  or  graft  should  be  purchased  and 
planted  earlv  in  November  and  cut  down  the  following  February 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  encouraging  two  shoo^  right  ani 
left  to  grow  unchecked  the  nrst  season,  all  the  main  branches 
in  future  to  be  taken  from  these  shoots.  Nothing  is  easier  to 
train  than  the  Peach  if  ti^en  in  hand  at  the  commencement.  My 
object  with  a  youn^  tree  from  this  stage  is  to  cover  the  space 
allotted  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  a  little  forethought 
and  care  in  disbudding  and  pmching,  and  laying  in  suitable  wood, 
but  little  pruning  is  necessary  until  after  the  tr^  have  clothed  the 
trdlia,  looking  well  to  the  lower  branches ;  then  an  evenly  balanced 
and  well  formed  tree  will  be  the  result  that  will  in  future  furnish 
tiie  bottom  of  the  trellis  eqoal  to  the  top. 

Since  I  have  had  the  management  on  my  own  responsibility 
I  carry  out  the  old  system  of  summer-pruning  established  trees. 
This  consists  in  removing  all  useless  and  exhausted  wood  sb  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered.  1  am  aware  this  system  is  not  generally 
adopted,  but  why,  I  do  not  know.  In  my  estimation  it  is  one  of 
the  main  points  connected  with  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  especially 
in  these  late  and  sunless  districts.  This  naturallv  strengthens  and 
encourages  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  left.  At  the  same 
time  we  shorten  aome  of  the  branches  to  a  healthy  and  yoongeg 
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branch  where  necessary  to  insare  a  generally  even  growth.  W» 
have  not  only  to  prane  for  the  present^  but  for  the  future,  and  by 
cutting  back  a  few  of  these  branches  we  induce  the  f orniation  of 
young  growth  much  nearer  the  stem  that  will  furnish  a  supply  of 
shoots  to  cover  naked  places  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  bearing; wood 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree.  If  this  is  carried  out  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  foliage  a  better  judgment  can  be  formed.  6f  the 
quantity  of  wood  required  to  cover  the  trellis.  Crowding  in  un- 
necessary wood  that  cannot  get  well  ripened  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  connected  with  this  fruit.  From  4  to  6  inches  is  a  rule  with 
me,  and  at  the  winter's  phining  I  prefer  to  shorten  these  according 
to  their  strength,  varying  .from  G  to  18  inches.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  we  only  take  one  frujt  from  a  shoot,  and  two  at  the  most, 
sufficient  fruit  buds  remaining  to  select  from,  and  by  shortening  or 
reducing  the  nuinber,  those  remaining  are  stronger  m  consequence, 
remembering  the  stronger  the  bloom  and  the  more  perfect  set  we 
obtain  the  finer  will  be  the  fruit ;  and  further,  it  induces  the  shoots 
to  break  stronger  at  the  base  to  give  us  a  shoot  to  fruit  the  following 
season. 

The  trees  should  be  taken  down  and  tied  in  bundles,  and  th^ 
house  choroughly  washed  in  every  part  with  soap  and  water,  and 
the  trees  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  sosp,.  pretroleom, 
and  water  I  never  use,  nor  would  I  recommend,  any.  of  the 
mixtures  used  by  some  to  paint  their  tree?.  This  is  waste  of  time, 
and  in  many  cases  the  insects  are  only  covered  for  the  winter, 
coming  out  as  soon  as  the  trees  start  in  spring  and  puncture  the 
young  leaves.  The  trees  are  returned  to  their  proper  places,  the 
surface  of  the  border  being  cleaned  and  pointed  up  with  a  fork, 
then  given  a  light  covering  of  fresh  loam. 

The  house  is  ready  for  startinff  any  time  after  the  1st  of 
December,  according  to  the  time  fruit  is  required.  My  earliest 
house  is  started  on  the  let  of  January,  and  brought  on  gradaally, 
applying  fire  heat  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Trees  that  are 
accustomed  to  start  at  this  season  are  easily  excited  and  will  soon 
be  on  the  move.  The  cultivator  must  keep  one  object  in  view,  and 
that  is,  to  bring  out  a  strong  healthy  bloom  whilst  the  wood  budjs 
make  but  little  progress  until  setting  is  nearly  completed.  This  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  many  imagine,  but  those  who  pay 
«trict  attention  to  trees  at  this  stage  obtain  the  best  results.  One 
of  the  greatest  errors  frequently  committed  during  tlie  earliest 
stages  is  exciting  the  wood  buds  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers  bya 
high  temperature  and  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  house  should  be 
started  with  a  temperature  of  4rf  at  night,  dull  days  55"*,  and  60° 
with  sun  heat,  a  free  circulation  of  air  day  and  night  at  all  beasons, 
avoiding  cold  draughjbs,  especially  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  I 
never  us3  tha  evaporating  troughs,  nor  do  I  practise  syringing 
the  trees,  except  on  bright  days,  until  after  the  crop  is  set  and 
the  petals  falling  freely  ;  if  the  house  is  kept  moist  in  every 
part  it  is  sufficient  during  the  eirliest  stages.  When  the  flowers 
begin  to  open  the  temperature  should  rise  b°  more  all  round,  but 
no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  we  must  be  guided  by 
the  external  atmosphere,  as  during  a  spell  of  mild  weather  and  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture  a  few  degrees  more  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  pollen  into  a  fit  state  for  fertilisation,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  when  hard  firing  is  necessary  during  severe  weatiier  such 
as  prevailed  this  spring  from  the  7  th  of  February  until  far  into 
April,  with  the  thermometer  outside  standing  at  30**  during  the 
dajr,  with  from  4**  to  6**  of  frost  at  night,  and  very  few  hours*  sun- 
ehme.  Five  degrees  less  during  the  day,  and  10°  at  night,  will  give 
better  results  under  such  circumstances.  A  rather  drier  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  during  this  period,  but  avoid  carrying  it  too 
far.  The  house  should  be  damped  on  the  afternoons  of  fine  days, 
and  I  prefer  to  go  over  the  trees  on  alternate  days  at  noon  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  With  this  aid  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  even  set  on  such  varieties  as  Barrington,  Walburton 
Admirable,  Noblesse,  and  Princess  of  Wales, with  the  pollen  carried 
from  the  smaller  flowered  varieties.  After  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling  suitable  temper  it u res  are  bV  at  night,  65°  on  dull  days, 
and  75'*  from  sun  heat.  These  figures  must  not  be  exceeded  until 
stoning  is  completed. 

Thinning  the  fruit  must  commence  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
'  pronounced  safe,  or  before  they  reach  the  Biz9  of  peas,  and  with  a 
liberal  hand  at  this  stage,  followed  up  at  intervals  as  the  fruit 
advances.  When  they  attain  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts  the  fruit  wiU 
swell  rapidly  until  the  stones  begin  to  harden,  and  the  healthiest 
trees  will  feel  the  strain  of  any  excess  of  fruit  left  on  thenv 
I  like  to  leave  20  per  cent,  to  be  thinned  finally  after  stoning  is 
completed.  If  trees  are  allowed  to  bo  shaded  with  shelves  used 
for  Strawberries,  Beans,  &c.,  they  are  liable  to  cast  their  fruit  at 
this  period.  As  a  rule  trees  do  not  shed  their  fruit  under  proper 
management.  If  they  do  this  to  any  extent  it  is  due  to  over- 
croppmg,  either  in  the  current  or  preceding  saason.  .  My  rule  is, 
a  Peach  to  each  square  foot.     This  is  a  good  annual  crop,  and 


one  fine  fleshy  Peach  will  give  better  aatisfaoliott'than  thiee  illl 
flavoured  small  fmite,  and  we  invariaUy  find  the  atone  as'  lam 
in  a  small  fruit  as  in  a  large  one,  -hence  the  difference  is  made  up  1I^. 
flesh.  ' 

Bisboddrng  must  be  followed  i^t   intervals  wHh   care  and 
judgment  from  an  early  stage,  takinjg  care  not  to  give  old  oi^- 
wei^y  trees  a  check  by  operating  too  eariy  or  removing  too  many- 
shoots  at  one  time,  pinching  those  with  fruit  at  their  base  or  where 
spurs  are  required  on  permanent  wood.    A  free,  and  steady  growth, 
should  be  encouraged  until  the  atoning  period  is  paat.    After  this^ 
time  the  trees  will  make  rapid  growth,  apd  the  future,  work  of  the 
season  will  consist  of  tying  in  sufficient  suitable  wood  and  stopping- 
terminal  growths  if  not  required  to  extend  whtf n  ^they  have  grown 
8  inches  or  a  foot.    The  syiuige  may  be  used  freely  every  after* 
noon  when  the  air  is  reduced  to  keep-  the  tr^s  free  from  inseote.. 
The  maintenance  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  a  steady  temperature  from 
60°  at  ni^ht,  with  a  rise  to  BO^  from  sun  heat,  with  plenty  qf  air  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  usual  chinks  left  top  and  bottom  on  at  night„. 
will  encourage  a  free  and  short- jointed  growth. 

.  When  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening  syringing  must  be  disr 
continued)  but  theetenui  and  snrf  ace  of  the  border  may  be  kept  moist 
until  on  the  point  of  finish,  when  a  oompantiTely  eool  temperatme,. 
with  abundance  of  air,  is  neoessary  to  assist  the  peifect  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Peaches  or  Nectarines  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  nor  be- 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  Trees  should  be  examined  daily,  and 
twice  during  hot  weather,  morning  and  evening,  but  morning 
should  be  preferred  when  the  fruit  is  fresh  and  cool ;  nets  may  be- 
put  up  to  catch  any  that  may  fall,  otherwise  the  fixiits  wouKl  be 
useless. 

Careful  root  watering  most  be  attended  to«     Peaches  moat 
never  be  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  water  at  any  time.    Datiss- 
press  hard  on  aB  sides  and  at  all  seaaont ;  but  onr  mut  trees  undsr 
glass,  after  we  have  secured  the  crop,  must  not  be  negleetsd- 
The  surface  of  the  border,  where  hard,  should    be  pointed  op 
with  a  fork  and  receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  -wnater.    Dilntea 
liquid  or  any  other  arttficial  manure  should  be  given  to  old  d^ 
weak  trees  that  have  felt  the  strain  of  a  crop.      Root-action  n- 
brisk  at  this  season,  and  any  lack  of  food  or  txfoiature  will  laid 
to  bud-dropping.      Although  this   arises   from  immature  wood 
through  the  roots  having  wandered  away  in  unsuitable  soil,  rieb 
borders,  and  over-cropping,  JitiU  in  the  majoilfy  of  cases !  it  can  be- 
traced  to  dryness.    Borders  should  be  frequ^itly  examined  and 
kept  moist. 

Trees  should  receive  a  good  watering  six  weeks  before  .they  ai» 
started,  and  the  final  watering  must  he  given  a  month  at  lent 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe.    Water  given  after  this  time  might  cauNr 
the  fruit  to  falL    A  certain  amount  of  vigour  in  ^bfi  trees  most  be 
kept  up  by  applications  of  stable  liquid,  or  Beeson's  manure  as  a 
top-dressing,    or  mixed  with  water   and  applied   during  actirei 
growth.    Whilst  I  am  reoommending  stimulaints  to  assist  the  trMs 
in  perfecting  their  oi!op  of  fruit,  X  would  at  the  same  time  nige^ 
the  cultivator  to  gnard  a^nst  overfeedingi  as  stone-splitting  anf 
bud-dropping,and  in  numberless  instanoes  barrenness,  is  the  cesultof 
ove^-leeding.    This  tendency  to  cause  an.  over^exoberant  growth^ 
espeeiaUy  in  late  -dietriots,  oiot  favoured  .by  sonaJiine,  must  be 
avoided. 

Last  but  not  least  is  root  lifiang,  this  being  the  keynote  to  all 
success.  Ko  work  pays  the  fruit  grower  better  than  tto  when^ 
carefully  carried  out  at  the  proper  time— i.<:,  when  trees  have  or 
should  have  completed  their  |prowth,  and  before  the  leaves  fall.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  l&t'soiiae  portion  of  odr  ti^es  every 
autumn.'  I  have  ene  tree  of  that  well-known  but  shy-bearing, 
variety  Walburton  Admirable,  whieh  owing  t6  the  fimited  spaioe  of 
trellis,  has  been  subjeoted  to  this  (Matment  every  alternate  season 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  has  ne^er  fatted  to  finish  a  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Trees  that  have  a  disposition  to  mski  off  into  growth  as  soon 
as  the  sip  rises  in  spring,  and  continue  to  'make  strong  wpffp 
growth  late  in  the  autumn,  are  the  kinds  to  be  dealt  with,  shorten- 
ing all  strong  roots  and  placing  them  in  firm  soil,  free  from  manure^ 
in  a  horizontal  position  near  the  surfaoe,  whkh  th^  fhoidd  nevsr 
leave.  This  operation  increases  the  nvonb^  of  feeding  or  fibrous 
roots  and  brings  them  within  reach  of  food  and  warmth.  In  faot^ 
trees  that  oocnpy  limited  spaces  of  trellis  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
healthy^  friiitf ul  eonditioa  for  any  ^enatb  of  ^me  where  root- 
lifting  Is  neglected.  Trees  thus  treated  make  dean  and  healthy 
wood,  and  are  rendered  less  fiafale  to  beoome  a  prey  to  iniects  and 
diseases  so  prevalent  amongst  these  fruit  trees.  Witii  plenty  of 
fibrous  roo1»  and  good  feeding  when  necessary  annual  crops  of  fine 
fruit  will  be  the  result.  But  it  is  useless  to.  feed  where  there  are 
no  roots,  or  rather  where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  food  given  to 
them,  and  the  more  we  seek  to  make  omselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  i^id  reqturements  of  our  trees  the 
!mi6r6  sucieisful'We  di$!l  bfe;    '  '    *'  ^'-    '  -  ^^     -  ^       -"  "       ' '^ 
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,    BBITDBOBtnH  DENSIFEOBtHL  ' 

IfoBlf  specimeua  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  have  frcquentljr  been 

MD  at  our  leading  exhibitions,  &nd  occaaioDallj  we  find  as  fine 

"'    an  hiUen  away,  u  it  were,  in  so^e  of  oar  old-fuhioned 

9,  whan  exhibition  honoan  are  never  sougbt  after  or  much 

jht  of  «idier.    Bnt  rarely  do  we  find  in  the  average  garden  ot 

Aiyiay  pknts  of  tbii  lovely  Dendrobe  worthy  the  name  ;  when  we 

•Ao^^wever,  the  fast  is  worth  chrosioling. 

Mr.  I^nnin^a,  the  gardener  at  Blackleg  House,  Boby,  Liver- 
pool,  bu  grown  a  very  creditable  plant,  and  flowijrs  it  well 
vuuially.  lianj  hxgtx  plants  have  been  grown,  but  I  am  snre  onr 
i<<rien  will  agree  diat  sixty-two  Sower .  spikes,  with  an  aggregate  I 
of  npwaids  ol  IfiOO  bloom*  on  a  pluit  in  a  lO-inch  pot,  is  some- 
thwg  Bot  to  be  aabamed  of ;  the  plant  produced  tbe  above  last 
^eaaon,  and  made  mote  than  100  new  bulbs.  Ibe  only  drawback  to 
the  variet;f  dentiSoram  ia  its  short  duration  to  btocnA — at  the  end  of 
one  short  week  after  expanding  its  glory  has  departed:  It  is  hard 
-to  pass  man^  other  things  in.  Uiis.  establishmeat  without  a  notice. 
Daphne  indica,  4  feet  through,  covered,  aa  we  seldom  see  it,  with 
foliwe,  deose  from 'top  toMse  ;  a  picture^  wiien  laden  with  ite  rich 
-vod  fiNi^nnl  floivers,  more  easily  imagined  than  deearibed.  Teooma 
jasBikiaideB,  on  roof  of  conservatory,  is  .  abo  fine,  with  oapital 
<lameni«a  Tiaderaeath  ;'aod  in  an  adjoining  Jiouee  grand  apeeimen 
Ferns  that  come  in  for  special  favonta.  Again,  adjoining  is  a 
fernery  containing  a  rare  Fern  mentioned  in  uie  Journal  about  a 
5'ear  ago — Angioptsris  evecta,  which  is  deserving  of  a  little  con- 
-^deration  in  the  matter  of  raining  the  roof  to  a'fford  it  necessary 
bead-room.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  probably  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  has  a  trunk  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  an  tu'tiBcial 
prop  to  the  house,  affords  an  enviable  wealth  of  bloom  in  this 

Hr.'nmungton  i)  not  linknownss  a  fmit  exhibitor  at  Liverpool, 
and  a  successful  one  also,  partioularly  so  in  hardy' fruit,  a  tact  to  be 
(troud  o£  under  circnnistancee  the  reverse  of  faVoar«ble.- — L.  B.  T. 

MB.  BlfEB'S  CATTLETAa. 
The  Hackbridge  collection  of  Cattleya^  Uossite  varieties  is  very 
■«hoice^and  the  display  is  heightened  in  effect  by  the  abundant  fou 
■ot  Ferns  in  the  ioteresting  hoose  in  which  the  Orohids  are  flower' 
ing.  The  following  descriptions  b^  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  aoourately 
T^wesent  the  varietiee,  and  these,  withmaayotheis  UBnamed,  bat 
-^xo^ent,  combine  ht  producing  a  beantiful  effect. 

Caitleya  Mouiiv  Mr*- Smee. — Sepals  and  petals  suffused' witli 
Toay  mauve  ;  petals  4  inches  long  by  3i  inches  broad,  slightly  bat 
lorenly  undulated  towards  the  apex,  gracefully  curved  or  drooping, 
JLJp  open,  3  ioohes  from  the  tiiroat  to  the  apical  margin,  2i  inches  in 
-diameter,  beautifully  frilled  and  crisped,  the  base  of  the  lip  rich 
gidd,  running  op  to  the  side  margins,  intense  magenta  in  the  cente 
and  veined  with  crimson  in  the  throat.  A  very  handsome  variety. 
Two  year*  ago  this  plant  bore  fire  paira  of  flowen  ;'last  year  it 
bad  s&cteen  blooms,  and  lb  DOW  has  ten  spikes  with  twenty-six  fine 
•e^tauded  Mooms. 

Cattl^a  Moitia  SoTithgatei. — Sepals  spreading,  and  petals 
: slightly  drooping,  undulated,  purphsh  mauve,  splashed  and 
«treaked  with  a  darker  tint.  Lip  .oblong,  beaatifuUy  frilled, 
fiolden  bronzQ  in,,  the  throat,  dark  crimaon  aenbie  and  veining, 
Jigfct  blush  margin.    An  effective  variety. 

Callleya  Motsia  Pereivaliana. — Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  re- 
•inirving,  lightly  uaduLited  towards  the  apex.  Lip  narrow,  but  of 
-rich  colour,  the  centre  crimson  purple,  with  a  nne  white  margin, 
.Iwoader  at  the  apex  \  lateral  lobes  and  throat  veined  with  golden 
tronse  oft  an  orange  .ground,  the  base  marked  with  cnmson. 
There  is  very  alight  frilling,  but  the  variety  is  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  one. 

CattUga  MottiiE,  Cumrnma'  vanity. — Distinct  andpretty,  the 
flower  of  good  shape,  with  broad  light  mauve  petals.  The  lip  well 
jproportioned,  sharply  cut  into  a  fringe  at  the  edge,  bnt  not  so  deep 
■aa  most  others  ;  tne  margin  ia  pale,  with  a  rich  crimson  centre, 
Fanning  into  the  oraqge  veins  of  the  throat,  and  giving  a  peculiarly 
tioh  ooppery  hue. 

Catll«ya  JCmsms  Lam-eticeana. — A  small  flower  with  Mush 
Mpals-wid  peUIa.  lip  with  a  solid  orimson  purple  centre,  bronse- 
g(dd  veiniag  in  the  throat,  and  a  narrow  white  even    margin. 


0.  Sehrdderi,  C.  Wagneri,  with  several  forma  of  C.  Henddli  an 
aba  flowering,  one  of  them  being  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

OTPBIPBDICM  BKLLATnLDU, 

UeaBRB.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  have  been  fortunate  enou)^ 
to  introduce  a  superbly  beautiful  CypHpedinm  which  may  be 
popularly  described  as  the  finest  variety  of  C.  Oodefroyie,  though 
there  is  mote  jnsti&cation  for  ranking  it  as  a  distinct  species  than 
thV«  is  for  some  that  kave  been  so  distinguished.  The  flowers  on 
theplant  shown  at  Weslminster  last  week,  when  the  Royal  Horti- 
cnltnral  Society  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate,  had  partly  ex- 
panded upon  the  plant  in  the  case  as  imported,  and  would  therefore 
not  be  expected  to  be  full  sized  ;  they  were,  however,  S^  to  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  dried  flowers  have  been  obtained  4  inohee  acroM. 


The  dorsal  ecpat  and  the  petals  are  broad  and  well  formed,  oreanry 
white  with  deep  crimson  maroon  spots  clearly  defined,  the  lip 
having  a  few  smaller  dots.  It  appears  to  be  free  in  growth  and 
flowering,  and    we   have  seen    several    imported   plants  already 

showing  flowers.  . , 

WOODHATCH  LODGE,  EEIGATE. 
Some  good  spirit  prompted  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywool  to  Invite  a  party  of 
Ihe  '■Coiincillora"  an'l  Fellows  of  the  Bojil  Horticultural  Society  to 
Inspect  his  cranlen  at  Rclfcstc  latt  Thuriulay,  ntiil  as  the  wcxthcr  proved 
exceptionally  favourable,  it  can  be  imneincil  that  with  siich  an  admir- 
able host  anil  hostess  as  Mr.  anJ  Mra.  Hnjwooil  the  guests  most  heartily 
enjoyed  their  visit,  and  departed  reluctantly.  The  garden  at  Wood- 
hatch  I.odac  is  widely  (amcl  for  it4  Boses,  but  Orahi'.ia  are  also  a, 
specialty,  bardy  plants  are  priieil;  and  everything  thai  is  undertaken 
BhowB  the  same  goal  results  as  the  Bases.  Every  ilepirtmcnt  found  its 
admirers  amongst  the  visitors.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Vcit''h,  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett, 
awl  Mr,  P^miny  examined  tbe  Orchids  with  the  keenest  intsrest.    Br. 
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tJeorge  Paul  inspected  the  eztenriTe  collection  of  Boees  as  sttch  an 
entbnstast  might  be  expected  to  do.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  diicoaned 
upon  hardy  plants,  and  Mr.  Pearson  investigated  the  stmctiiTe,  heating, 
and  ventilating  of  the  glass  booses  as  an  expert ;  while  a  nameless 
individaal  had  a  full  share  of  the  enjoyment,  and  will  endeavour  to 
briefly  chronicle  something  of  what  was  seen  daring  the  afternoon. 

Woodhatch  Lodge  is  situated  on  a  considerable  elevation  above  and 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Beigate,  commanding  some  delightful  views 
towards  the  Sussex  Weald,  and  rejoicing  in  an  atmosf^ere  of  exceptional 
purity.  The  garden  itself  comprises  about  10  acres,  but  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  estate  constitutes  the  Home  Farm,  which,  with  his  choice 
breeds  of  cattle,  receives  much  of  Mr.  Haywood*s  attention.  Aroand 
•  the  house  the  grounds  are  tastefully  but  unpretentiously  laid  out, 
winding  walks,  vigorous  and  varied  shrubberies,  and  abundant  trees 
/onstituting  what  may  be  termed  the  framework  ;  beds  and  borders  of 
hardy  plants,  and  Roses  by  thousands  in  grand  condition,  filling  up  the 
picture.  Some  of  the  Roses  are  grown  at  the  upper  part  of  the  garden 
near  the  houses,  but  the  principal  Rose  garden  is  situated  lower  down, 
near  the  farm,  and  there  are  numberless  beds  of  dwarf  H.P.  Roses  cut 
hard  back  with  Teas  pegged  down,  ail  looking  as  promising  as  could  be 
wished,  and  the  Woodnatch  record  of  exhibition  victories,  remarkablQ  as 
it  is,  it  may  be  hopei,  is  by  no  means  completed. 

Tbe  glass  houses  are,  however,  extensive,  and  we  must  direct  a  few 
minutes  to  them,  for  respecting  the  Roses  something  will  probably  be 
said  later  on.  The  first  range  entered  is  approached  by  a  lean-to  house 
36  feet  long,  with  lobby  or  porch  entrance  and  double  doors  •a  wise 
provision  to  avoid  draughts  in  winter.  At  this  time  of  year  the  porch, 
like  the  other  part  of  the  house,  is  filled  with  Odontogloesums,  com- 
prising w(^df  rf  ully  strong  plants  anA  several  fine  vmrielies  of  (X  crispnm. 
The  plants  are  in  excellent  health,  and  have  quite  a  forest  of  spikes 
either  expanded  or  advancing,  and  the  plants  have  afforded  a  suocosion 
of  flowers  since  Christmas.  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  Halli«  O. 
Andersonianum,  0.  sceptrum,  O.  vexillarium,  including  a  good  plant  of 
the  variety  mbellum,  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  Cervantesi,  and  O.  drrhoeum 
contribute  to  the  effect.  0.  vexillMrium  is  grown  in  sli  htly  wanner 
quarters,  but  0.  drrhosnm  does  well  in  the  house,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  50^  in  winter,  and  it  is  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  now.  Arranged  with  these  Hasdevallias  have  an  extremelT 
fine  appearance,  the  contrast  of  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  with 
the  delicacv  of  the  Odontoglossums  being  very  striking.  M.  Veitcbi  is 
represented  by  several  fine  specimens ;  one  has  had  fifty  flowers  and  a 
fine  variety  has  nineteen  large  fiowers ;  M.  ignea,  Paterson's  variety,  has 
fifty  flowers,  and  several  good  varieties  of  M.  Lindeni  are  grown  with 
forty  to  sixty  flowers  each  .  Prominent  at  the  end  of  the  house  Ss  a 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  having  twenty-two  long  racemes 
of  white  and  golden-lipped  flowers ;  but  thte  is  only  one  of  many  fine 
plants  of  this  useful  species  which  to  made  a  specialty  at  Woodhatch 
ixxlge,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  presently. 

At  right  angles  to  the  Odontoglossum  house  is  a  lean-to  range,  90  feet 
long,  facing  the  south,  the  opposite  side  of  the  back  wall  being  devoted 
to  a  range  of  lean-to  houses  for  cool  Orchids.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  throughout  a  capital  material  is  employed  for  covering  the  stsges— 
namely,  a  fine  clean  grit  obtained  from  fiastboume,  which  serves  afi  tbe 
purposes  of  retaining  moisture,  and  has  a  better  appearance  than  small 
coal  or  coke.  Reneath  the  stages  are  moveable  zinc  tanks  filled  with 
water,  intervening  spaces  being  planted  with  Selaginella.  The  first 
division  of  the  long  range  is  filled  with  Aerides,  Vandas,  Cypripediums, 
«nd  a  few  other  choice  plants,  such  as  Dendrobium  nobile  Sanderianum, 
a  handsome  variety  of  the  nobilius  type ;  the  valuable  hybrid,  Oattleya 
calummata  ;  then  amongst  Cypripediums  are  the  choice  hybrids, 
*leuoorrhodum.  If  organise,  and  candibulum,  with  the  recent  introduction 
C.  bellatulum,  now  showing  flowers.  Saccolabiums  ampullaceum, 
pnemorsum,  and  curvifolium,  the  latter  with  two  spikes  of  bright  red 
flowers,  are  included  in  this  house. 

The  Dendrobiums  have  the  next  division  of  the  range,  and  there  are 
the  plants  of  D.  thyrsiflorum  already  mentioned.  Over  twenty  large 
bush-like  specimens  are  grown,  and  these  have  had  a  total  of  209  racemes 
out  at  once,  the  majority  of  them  bdng  still  in  fine  condition  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  The  plants  are  remarkably  strong,  with  stout 
growths  3  feet  or  more  in  length,  bearing  more  and  lar^  leaves  than 
are  usually  seen.  .  The  gardener,  Mr.  Rklout,  has  been  very  successful 
with  these  as  with  other  plants,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  bfiefiv  reoord 
his  practice.  The  minimum  winter  temperature  is  60^,  with  70^  to  75* 
in  the  summer,  and  full  exposure  to  sun  in  the  autumn  to  ripen  the 
growth.  During  the  winter  the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  become  very 
dry,  as  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  much  as  possible,  and  this, 
with  a  thorough  maturation  of  the  growth,  Mr.  Ridout  considers  essential 
to  success.  The  plants  are  potted  in  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  started 
into  growth  immediately  after  flowering,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure 
being  beneficial,  but  when  the  plants  are  well  established,  as  some  are 
in  10  or  12-inch  pots,  they  do  not  rec|uire  repotting  every  year,  some  of 
thOifinest  in  the  collection  not  havmg  been  so  treated  for  two  years. 
Some  of  the  largest  spikes,  including  those  of  the  variety  Walkerianum, 
exceed  a  foot  in  length,  and  altogether  these  Dendrobiums  are  most 
satisfactory  examples  of  good  culture.  In  the  same  house  a  fine  variety 
,  of  D.  Dalhousieanum  has  nine  racemes  ;  D.  chrysotoxum,  fourteen 
racemes  in  a  24-Bize  pot ;  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Jenkinsi,  and  D.  snavissi- 
mum  are  equally  at  home.  The  Cattleya  house  contains  a  number  of 
fine  Laelias  and  Cattleyas,  with  Vanda  ccerulea,  242  flowers  of  the  two 
former  having  been  open  at  once,  all  good  varieties.  The  house*  at  the  . 
north  side  of  the  range  are  filled  with  Phalsanopees,  Odontoglossum  | 


rezfllarinm,  grown  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  36^  to  76^ ;  Odtolor 
glossum  with  Masdevallia  in  other  divisions.  Masderallia  tovsreiMb'  is 
a  favourite,  two  dosen  large  plants  being  grown  which  have  had  bxm 
twenty  to  fifty  spikes  each.  The  old  ipihcN  are  always  aUowed  to  re^ 
main  on  the  plantSf  and  it  has  been  found  that  while  young  ones  oi^ 
bear  two  floweri  each,  the  older  ones  have  four  and  five  each.  Beautiu 
varieties  of  M.  Harryana  are  grown,  including  the  eslebiated  BnllV 
Blood,  which  has  thirty  fiowers,  a  fine  form  of  the  hybrid  M.  CbelfoijJ,^ 
and  innumerable  others. 

The  plants  under  ghiss  are  not  all  Orchids,  Krioas  and  hardwoodsd 
plants  receire  some  attention,  together  with  ordinary  stofe  fbwering 
and  foliage  plants,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being  grown  hi  a  long 
raiige  of  houses,  comprising  four  span-roof  structures  at  right  sa^es 
with  the  lean  to*s  and  corridors  which  connect  them.  Covering  tbe 
back  wall  of  a  stove  in  this  rsnge  is  a  grand  old  Combvetam  pnrminBn 
which  has  been  there  for  about  twenty  yeats,  and  annoaUy  hesn  a 
profusion  of  lie  flowers.  In  the  same  range  Peaches  and  Vhws  haro 
houses  devoted  to  them,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Tomatoes  having  piu 
elsewhere.  The  kitchen  garden  is  in  exoeUent  oooditlon  and  well  hw- 
nished  with  healthy  fruit  trees,  the  different  quarters  being  sunoanded 
by  horizontally  tnined  trees.  Chrysanthemums  are  a  feature,  and  600 
or  700  of  the  best  varieties  are  grown.  Dahlias  c6nstltute  another 
specUlty,  and  prises  for  these  with  Asters,  Orapes,  Pisaehes,  kpf^% 
and  StraiKberries  have  been  repeatedly  taken  for  prodoee  from  tUs 
gaiden.  Woodhatch  Lodge  is,  in  fact,  what  is  t«rmed  in  gardening 
fitnguage  <<  a  good  aU-roond  place,*'  and  that  was  the  unanimous  veidiet 
of  the  ^  Royal'*  visitors.  A  wish  was  also' expreised that  to  plesssnt  an 
excursion  might  be  repeated  at  some  future  date,  and  that  wish  isooi* 
dIaUy,  endorsed  bj— ran  Rboobdsb. 
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ARTIFICIAL  UAliUBES. 

BSFOBS  resuming  the  discussion  on  the  above  snbfect  I  would  daw, 
attention  to  the  object  I  had  hi  view  in  taking  a  retrospect  in  ni, 
previous  article ;  it  was  to  keep  before  your  oorrespondent  the  points  on' 
which  I  took  tbe  liberty  of  diilcring  from  him,  and  as  no  controvenj 
can  come  to  a  satisfactorr  issue  unless  .the  original  views  and  tM 
opposition  to  them  are  not  kept  well  to  the  fore,  I  wovld  again  call  W^ 
attention  to  a  few  facu  In  the  previous  articles.  In  the  first  phice  Itoolr 
exception  to  the  advice  of  applying  nitrate  of  soda  alone  as  a  ma&si^ 
on  account  of  its  too  evanescent  and  sometimes  apparent  ill  effect  col 
the  soil,  recommending  It  to  be  combined  with  some  of  the  uai 
substantial  manures. 

This  point  Mr.  Dnnkin  has  finally  settled  in  nay  favour  in  his  sobk-^ 
what  Inseniotts  treatment  of  the  question  I  asked  in  a  previous  srtid& 
**  Does  the  oonsUtntion  of  a  plant  improve  because  its  hoik  is  increasiDgH 
The  answer  Is,  Yes.  But  he  makes  ha^te  to  add  a  prop  to  this  bold 
assertion—vis.,  provided  the  plant  has  within  its  reach  a  snfllciency  of 
the  principal  solidifjring  agents  Exactly  so,  bat  supposing  the  plant 
had  not  a  suiBcient  supply  within  reach,  what  then  f  1  leave  theaaswir 
to  Mr.  Dunkin's  careful  ooaaideration.  Why  he  should  oonsfcler  this  tbe 
rock  on  which  my  argument  splits  I  am  at  a  Ion  to  understand,  si  I 
maintain  that  the  theofy  of  tne  applicatkm  of  the  etlmnktlng  oog> 
bined  with  the  solidifying  agents,  a  rock  on  which  tbe  whole  practice  of. 
successful  fertilisation  will  rest  securelv,  and  on  these  lines  I  bave 
endeavoured  to  maintain  my  aigument  throughont  the  dlseussioa.  Oc 
does  he  infer  that  my  arguments  have  come  to  grief  through  my  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  various  stages  of  growth  that  the  plants 
are  in  at  the  time  the  manures  are  applied  f  Now,  if  Mr.  Dunkin  hsd 
kept  his  memory  refreshed  with  an  ocMaisional  reference  to  what  has  been 
written  in  previous  articles  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  this  error. 

Again,  your  corrttpondent  metaphorically  cut  the  ground  from  under 
his  feet  when  after  adviaing  one  kind  of  manure  lor  some  time  tocbange 
to  another  as  a  coarse  cspwially  beneficial  to  plant  life,  and  which  1 
pointed  out  was  theoretically  and  practically  unneeessaiy  provkied  tbe 
maaare  used  in  the  first  Instance  was  a  propAly  proportioned  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  needed  for  the  plant's  suppwt  He  npn  advaocea 
as  the  results  of  the  hitest  scientific  investigation  that  the  true  system 
of  manuring  is  to  supply  to  the  soil  phosphorie  acid  and  potssb, 
regulating  the  amount  of  growth  by  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  Evidently 
Mr.  Dunkin  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  sdenee  of  chemistry,  as  here*' 
tof ore  the  haphasard  change  from  one  manure  to  another  was  deemed 
sufficient,  but  now  he  has  apparently  been  btought  to  see  the  untenable 
nature  oi  these  views,  thus  his  conversion  to  the  *'true  qrstem."' 
If  your  correspondent  had  not  unfortunately  been  in  previous  opposition 
he  would  have  made  a  valuable  alliance  through  his  oeing  in  possesston 
of  the  results  before  mentioned,  and  which  I  presume  have  come  to  hand 
since  the  commencement  of  this  controversy.  To  reduce  the  theory  ci  tin 
^  true  system  **  to  practice  and  to  use  practical  terms,  I  |BMUt  point  oat 
that  the  soluble  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  merriy  old 
friends  under  new  names,  nitrate  of  soda  being  a  valuable  source  of  soluble 
nitrogen,  superphosphate  of  lime  that  of  phosphoric  add,  and  kainit  of 
potash«  Thus  we  see  that  by  a  skilful  combination  of  these  substanM 
we  are  enabled  to  supply  a  plant  with  its  means  of  support  as  derived 
from  the  soil.  Of  course,  aiscretion  must  be  used  in  regard  to  tbe 
quanti^  applied  to  a  special  sobject,  as  none  but  the  merest  t^ro  would 
ever  aominister  the  same  ouantity  to  a  seedling  as  to  a  full  grown 
plant,  or,  again,  to  one  in  this  stage  to  another  maturing  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  or  flowers  ;  and  the  mode  of  administering  liquid  manure  as 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  is  only  a  simple  illustration  of  what 
I  should  call  common-sense  practice. 
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WUk  OD  tbe  niliiect  of  liqnidmuinre  I  ironld  Ifte  to  add  »  word  or 
two  on  the  cue  nenHoned  bj  "  B."  on  page  384  In  legvd  to  the 
OhmantbeaiDins  which  be  iDfemd  bad  been  led  with  Uqntd  mannre 
xmm  tbey  were  w  gorfeited  with  It  as  to  be  actually  statViug  In  the 
nldttot  plenty.  I  ahonld  from  the  fact  ot  tbelrqaick  lecoTery  on  tbe 
appUcattoD  ot  artlfieiaJ  m&nnre  be  rather  dablons  in  accepting  tbe  cause 
aa  aet  forth  hj  "  B,"  though  as  regards  the  theorj  it  may  on  flnt  right 
look  fMiitde  enongh,  and  tbe  aolation  read  very  well  to  anyone  hddlng 
pecoUat  Tiawi ;  bnt  a«  the  eTideuoe  ia  Inoonolasire  It  cannot  be  takoi 
aa  a  ttaj  ttrlUng  example  of  applied  acienoe,  the  palpable  weak  point 
bedng  in  r^atd  to  the  strength  of  the  liqnid  raanure,  and  the  fliuliing 
of  tbe  soil  with  clear  water  losea  weight  as  an  operation,  absolatelT 
necEMary  on  acoonnt  of  all  being  done  alike.  If  only  one-tfalrd  bad 
been  thoa  titditod  anoUier  third  had  artifieial  mannre  applied  witbont 
the  flnahing,  and  tbe  remainder  had  their  oaiul  doee  of  llqoid  mannre 
ani^enented  with  artificial  the  rsBalta  would  have  been  conclDatve  as 
to  the  oaoae  of  atarration ;  as  it  is  tbey  are  not  What  makes  tae 
iBCUafld  to  donbt  tbe  "  atamtlon  in  the  midst  ot  plenty  "  theory  is  a 
case  tbat  occarred  vnder  my  charge  in  mach  tbe  same  way,  Chryson- 
tiKmniM  being  also  tbe  nbiect.  Tt>eee,  aooording  to  onr  nsnol  practice, 
were  intted  in  fresh  cboin>ed  tarfy  loam  witboDt  any  ot  tbe  usually 
Ctnsidered  Indispensable  admiztares,  and  from  the  commencement  Ibey 
were  watered  with  liquid  mannre;  a  Tigoroiu  erowth  ensned,  and  as 
tbey  ivera  in  a  fally  exposed  positloa  to  get  all  the  benefit  from  the 
aim  the  nowth  waa  of  a  fine  sdid  natnre.  This  continued  up  to  aboat 
the  middle  of  Aoinst,  when  tbey  showed  rigns  of  storrinB.  This  I 
attributed  to  the  disproportion  ol  the  spread^  foliage  to  the  limited 
toot  ran  ;  coneeqnenuy  I  teaaoned  that  as  tbe  soil  at  the  command  of 
die  i^ant  waa  ramiSed  In  all  direottons  with  its  leots,  any  nutriment 

• 1.  ._._  .1 — .  L_.t_  '■-  -'jnwimifl  vas  quickly  assimilated,  and' 

KMslbte.  I  therefore  supplemented  tbe 
irEace  dressings  of  artfttdal,  and  the 
renewed  vigour  that  followed  was  astonishing,  and  the  crop  of  fiowers 
that  tollomd  gare  satirfaction  to  all  ooncomed. 

Tbe  subject  of  water  in  conjunction  with  maourii^^  is  (raated  in  a 
maEterty  style  l^  "  B.,"  and  I  cordially  endorse  what  he  tan  In  reepact 
to  its  appllcatioD,  and  If  its  powerful  agency  in  tbe  caltJTaUou  of  plants 
was  bettw  understood,  and  duly  Impressed  on  young  beginners,  tbeir 
pogrets  towards  oiHnpetenn  in  gardening  would  M  greatly  acce- 
lerated. Given  a  plan^  the  beat  wte^,  potted  Into  tbe  most  ruitaUe 
ot  oompcMt,  and  placed  in  the  finest  of  modem  bailt  stractnies,  but  let 
a  non-<u*oeming  Individual  armed  with  a  waterpot  come  near  it^  and  all 
tbe  fORBolng  ooonts  for  absolutely  nothli^. 

Taming,  again,  to  Hr.  Bnnkia's  article  on  page  *0S,  in  refeienoe  to 
the  oMition.  "  Does  nitrate  of  soda  leave  tbe  soil  in  an  exhausted 
■tator'  Can  De  not  see  that  thequotatioubegivesdirectlysappoTts  what 
I  odrlsed  at  tiie  oommencement,  that  it  should  not  be  used  alone,  but 
o(»nblned  with  some  other  more  .snbstanlial  plant  foods  I  and  in  the 
quotation  referred  to  reasons  are  given  why  such  a  courae  It  beneficial, 
uougfa  the  figures,  as  tbey  appear,  are  open  to  criticlran,  but  aa  tbey  are 
presumaUy  frtven  with  merely  the  object  ot  iilnstrating  a  great  point  in 
tlM  tdence  (rf  artifieial  manuring  I  will  not  touch  tbc^eon.  Nitrate  of 
•oda  is  there  shown  at  an  Boti*e  agent  that  stlmalates  the  plant  and 
enables  It  to  take  up  nourishing  mateiials  lying  aroiiDd,  and  thug  arises 
tbe  noUon  that  nitrato  impovarisbes  tbe  soil,  which  it  nndoubtedty  does, 
or  rather  canaea  the  plant  to  do  so,  tbeiefoT«  the  true  scieuoe  of  manur- 
ing la  abaolutdy  iudiapensable  to  snocesrfallr  transfer  minemi  sub- 
etmoet  into  field  produce ;  bnt,  as  I  menUooea  previously,  it  the  phoe- 
pboric  add  and  potash  should  unfortanately  not  be  present — sa^,  for 
uirtsmo^  repeated  applications  of  nitrate  bad  caused  the  absorption  of 
aD  the  dem«it»— would  not  the  nitrato  soon  come  into  disrepute  with 
the  nnsdentifle  nser,  as  it  has  done  in  many  instances  when  used  alonet 
but  If  ^>plied  as  '>  B."  recommends  sulphate  ot  ammonia  and  saper- 
pbosphate  to  be,  we  should  toon  cease  to  hear  so  much  of  tbeae 
objections. 

It  instead  of  indolning  la  npfounded  charges  of  inccmalttency  and 
mJsiepKsentotion  In  reference  to  tbe  argnmenls  I  have  brought  to  bear 


difleient  mannrial  agents    .       ,         .     .  . 

tcope  for  crltidsm  It  be  had  not  beforehand  depreciated  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  relying  rather  on  the  experience  he  holds  so  dear. 
There  we  see  exp^mentol  trials  made  with  various  subet«nces  to  sea 
what  effect  they  would  have  on  vegetation,  both  the  experience  your 
conespoiident  holds  in  to  much  esteem,  and  also  tbe  rudimentary 
knowledge  ot  cbemtstry,  on  which  he  considers  I  place  a  too  high  valne 
on,  waa  conspicuons  t^  their  absence,  and  possibly  if  careful  refiection 
and  reasoning  had  not  been  followed  the  condnaion  arrived  at  would 
l»ve  been  groasTy  erroneous.  Had  chemical  knowledge  been  brought  to 
bear  on  tbe  experimaita  the  Jiitrate  ot  soda,  superphonihate,  and 
mnriato  of  potash  would  have  been  oomluned  together  for  obvious 
reasons.  Provided  Hr.  DanUn  had  a  ni^ly  ot  utificial  mannre  ot 
tUs  deacriptioD  on  band,  would  he  confer  a  recourse  to  tbe"chai^" 
lad  beneficial  t  Iventnie  to  think  not,  at  by  his  own  showing  he  would 
b&ve  a  perfect  plant  food,  which  idea  he  previously  opposed  as  impos- 
rible,  containing  the  essentlalB  necessary  for  a  plants  sn  port — vis.. 


such  quantitiei  and  pn^mrtions  as,  after  considering  the  nature  of  the 

Slant  and  its  state  of  growth,  his  judgment  tells  him  it  necessary.— 
[.  COOMBS,  Aiktmt  CmtH,  Srittol. 


BvxNTBOFTEiWsBK.— Heesrs.  ProtbcToe  t  Morrls  announce  a  sale 
of  Orchidt  at  their  rooms  in  Chcaptide,  on  Friday  next,  June  Itt ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  June  Sth,  the  flist  portion  of  tbe  choice  collection  ot 
Orchids  formed  by  Dr.  Duke  at  The  Olen,  Lewlsbam,  of  which  several 
accounts  have  appeared  in  the  Journal,  will  be  disposed  of  at  tbe  same 
rooms.  On  Wednesday,  June  flth,  the  Covent  Qarden  Ttte  in  oonnectlon 
with  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  will  be  held  In  tbe  Flower  Market, 
from  9  to  12  p.m.  On  tbe  same  day  the  Bath  and  West  ot  Bngland 
Society's  Show  at  Newport  (Monmouth)  wiU  be  opened  aai  continue 
until  June  lltb.  At  this  Show  a  cup,  or  money,  valne  «I0,  wlU  be 
given  for  the  b^  group  of  Orchids,  and  two  claseee  are  provided  (or 
Botes,  for  amateurs  and  nniserynten  reepectively,  the  prlte  in  each  case 
being  a  cup  or  £B,  tor  eighteen  varietiee  (single  blooms)  ot  Tea  and 
Noisette  Boeea. 

Th«  Wbathkb.— Onr  Perthshire  correspondent  writes  :— "  The 

week  endli^  Hay  2etb  has  been  througbont  one  <^  brilliant  sunahine 
with  the  exception  of  Sunday.  In  the  afternoons  and  evminga  cold 
easterly  winda  have  prevailed."  Towards  the  clote  of  last  week  bitterly 
cold  winds  prevailed  in  tbe  sontb,  and  tender  phints  put  out  too  soon 
gnflbred  aoomdingly. 

-—  Wr  leam  that  Sib  Bobkbt  Lodbb,  Babt.,  died  somewhat 
suddenly  on  Sunday  evening  at  bis  marine  residence,  Beach  House, 
Worthing,  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  had  been  in  Indifferent 
health  for  some  months.  The  deceased  baronet  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Gllee  Loder,  of  Wilsford  House,  Salisbury,  and  Is 
succeeded  in  his  baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,,  the  present  High  SheriH 
of  H<»tbamptontblre,  Hi.  Edmund  GUes  Loder,  who  is  a  member  of 
tbe  Council  ot  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Obchids  m  Pabib. — We  are  informed  that  President  Camot's 

pilte,  offered  for  a  collection  ot  Orchids  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  St  Albans,  for  a  group  including 
several  that  were  shown  in  the  Temple  Gardens  recently. 

Hb.  H.  Cakhbll,  in  sending  a  magnificent  bloom  of  CebeiTs 

aPBOIOfliBSIHUB  for  our  inspection,  observes ;  -"  Tbe  largest  plant  of 
Ceieot  speciotlnlmns  in  Bng^ud  vras  at  the  seat  of  Bichard  Goraeyr 
Esq.,  Thicktbom  Hall,  Hetberwt,  Norfolk,  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
planted  out  in  the  centre  ot  a  leau-to  40  feet  house  against  tbe  wall,' 
and  after  covering  the  wall  it  was  allowed  to  extend  round  to  tbe  front 
door  on  the  ot^rasile  dde,  and  it  became  so  attractive  that  it  wasallowed 
to  occupy  the  whole  bouse,  and  it  was  the  talk  of  the  nation.  It  bad  as 
many  as  300  flowert  open  in  a  day.  Can  anyone  say  what  became  of 
the  plant  J"  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  handsome  Cactus,  one 
having  much  larger  flowers  and  more  purple  in  them  than  the  other- 
The  one  sent  by  Hr.  Cannell  Is  the  better.  We  have  lately  seen  some 
blooms  of  seedling  Cacti  raised  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hajor  of  Croydon.  Tbey 
beloi^  to  tbe  section  ot  PhyUocactDs,  the  plants  having  fiat  stems.  Tbe. 
flowers  are  large  UmI  brilliant  In  colour,  one,  a  deep  crimson  scarlet, 
especially  so,  aikd  are  more  or  less  deeply  tinted  with  purple,  saggesttve 
of  tbe  beautiful  Cereos  lefeired  to. 

Mb.  T.  B.Wabx,  Tottenham, recently  sent  usabox  of  P.SOKIBS 

AKD  OTKEB  rLOWKBa,  of  which  the  following  are  noteworthy : — 
Psonies,  Souvenir  de  Hadame  Knorr,  large  seml-donble,  pale  crimson, 
darker  at  the  base,  very  light  at  upper  part,  delicate  and  pretty ;  Louise 
Houcbelet,  douUe,  full,  ro^  crinson,  handsome ;  Lambertiana,  pole 
blush,  nearly  white,  double  ;  Souvenir  de  Chinonceaux,  purple,  semi- 
double,  bold  ;  and  Cerenle,  deep  purple,  semi-double,  distinct,  and  rich ; 
and  double  varieties  of  Pa»onia  ofBcinalis  ;  La  N^resse,  very  dark  rich 
crimson  ;  Alba,  double  white ;  and  Chamois,  blusb  streaked  rose  and 
orimson.    Tbe  donUe  wblto  Harcissos  poctlcns  and  the  whlto  Pink,  tSii, 
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"Welch,  were  also  inclnded^  together  with  some  fine  yarieties  of  Com- 
flowers— crimson,  blue,  and  white. 

"  B.  C."  writes  :— **  The  erteostre  rangM  of  glass  at  Hbath- 

TIELD,  Low  Fbll,  Gateshbad,  the  seat  of  Theodore  Lange,  Esq.,  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  containing  as  they  do  many 
Tare  examples  of  plant  culture,  especially  Orchids.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  see  them  the  other  day,  and  in  the  stove  were  about  thirty  plants  of 
Oattleya  Mossiao  and  Mendeli  all  in  flower,  the  former  predominating! 
'the  labellams  of  which  are  very  richly  marked.  The  plants  are 
•effectively  arranged  amongst  Ferns,  giving  them  a  highly  pleasing 
-appearance.  The  Cattleyag  are  in  small  pots  and  flowering  vigorously. 
1  observed  a  number  of  Oiontoglossum  Alexandrro  in  bloom.  Many 
interesting  crosses  of  Orchids  have  taken  place  at  Heathfleld  lately,  so 
4;he  Orchid-loving  public  may  expect  something  good  add  distinct  under 
tthd  care  of  the  experimental  cultivator,  Mr.  Methven."  •    ' 

The  second  annual  Summer  Show  of  the  Enfield  Hobti- 


<;;[7LTVliAL  SociBTT  IS  announced  to  be  held  in  the.  grounds  at  Ghase 
Side  House  on  July  4th  next,  eighty-six  classes  being  provided,  and  the 
Autumn  Show  will  take  in  the  Bycullah  Athenasumf  November  7th 
And  8th.  The  result  of  the  two  shows  held  last  year  is  a  satisfactory 
>balance  of  £16  16s.  7d.,  which  is  encouraging. 


CxDEE  the  title  of  the  Kent  County  Chbysanthemum 

Society  a  new  Society  has  been  formed  in  the  Lewisham  and  Black- 

lieath  district  that  is  likely  to  have  a  prosperous  career.    The  President 

is  P.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House,  Blackheath  Park,  and  amongst  the 

Vice-Presidents  are  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  the  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds 

Hole,  Colonel  J.  T.  North,  Major  H.  M.  Wood,  Harrison  Weir,  and 

H.  M.  PoUett.    The  Committee  include  Messrs.  N..  Davis,  H.  J.  Jones, 

'J.  H.'Laing,  T.  W.  Sanders,  and  E.  TroUope,  the  Hon.  Secretary  being 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  35,  Ringstead  Road,  Catford  Bridge,  S.E.    The  schedule 

of  the  Show  to  be  held  on  November  14th  and  15th  this  year  in  the 

rink  at   Blackheath,  enumerates  fifty-six  classes  for  cut  blooms  and 

plants,  special  prizes  being  contributed  by  several  of  the  Society^s 

supporters. 

Glazed  Flowbb  Pots.—"  A.  L.  B."  writes  :— "  I  was  very 


much  interested  in  reading  the  article  at  page  355  on  glazed  flowerpots. 
It  is  surprising  what  good  things  are  sometimes  either  ignored,  neglected, 
or  not  taken  advantage  of  when  made  visible  to  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  meanest  obiiervers.  I  remember  fifty  years  ago  specimens  of  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  being  grown  in  glazed  pots,  such  as  old  bowls,  crocks, 
and  old  teapots,  even  in  crystal  dishes;  nearly  every  house  had  its 
favourite  flo-^er,  and  very  often  in  an  old  teapot." 

—  The  Ruqbt  and  Distbict  Chbysanthekuh  Society  will 
hold  their  second  annual  Exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  Rugby,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  November  21st  and  22nd,  this  year,  when  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  forty-six  classes,  besides  several  special  classes.  The 
chief  class  for  plants  is  that  for  a  group  arranged  in  a  space  of  80  square 
feet,  the  prizes  being  £2  lOs.,  £2,  and  £1  10s.  For  cut  blooms  the 
principal  is  for  thirty-six,  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese,  the 
prises  of  the  same  amount  as  for  the  groups,  but  to  the  winner  of 
•the  first  prize  will  be  presented  a  silver  cream  jug  and  sugar  bowl,  value 
£2  10s.,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  seedsman,  28,  North  Street,  Rugby, 
-who  is  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

The  Hiohoate  Hobticxjltubal  Society's  Summer  Show 


^m  be  held  at  the  Priory,  Highgate,  on  July  19th,  this  year,  when  in 
addition  to  the  eighty-eight  classes  provided  by  the  Society  for  plants* 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the  President,  Colonel  Stedall,  offers 
eighteen  prizes  in  six  classes ;  the  Baroness  Bnrdett-Coutts  offers  six 
prizes  in  six  classes,  and  other  friends  provide  prizes  in  twenty-five 
•classes,  in  addition  to  those  contributed  by  the  Baroness  Bnrdett-Coutts 
for  cottage  and  allotment  gardens. 

—  The  Gabdenebs*  Obphan  Fund.— The  usual  monthly  meet- 


ing of  the  Committee  took  place  at  the  *'  Caledotiian  Hotel,"  Adelphi, 
W.C.,  on  the  25th  inst.,  Mr.  Geo.  Deal  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  acknowledging  the  letter  of 
•condolence  and  sympathy  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
-was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fund.  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  A  F.  Barron,  reported  that  a  sum  of  £772  16s.  5d.  stood 


to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  at  thdr  bankers ;  that  iins  total  sum  of  dooa- 
tiona  promised  to  date  was  £1195  8s.,  of  which  sum  £1093  5s.  had  been 
received,  and  subscriptioiiB,  £398  12s.,  of  which  sum  £244  2b.  had  been 
paid.    Those  who  have  promiwd  subscriptions  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  firat  election  takes  place  on  July  13th,  and  that  no  one  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  whose,  sabacription  remains  unpaid.     Since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee  the  names  of  twenty*two  new  donon  and 
subscribers  had  been  received ;  donations  amounting  to  £26  138.;  and 
subscriptions  lis.     Mr.  Smith,  of  Mcntmore  Gardens,  handed  in  the 
sum  of  £7,  the  proceeds  oC  a  concert  given  at  Meotmoreon  behalf  of  the 
Fund.    The  sum  of  £7  16s.  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  Howaxd,  of  South- 
gate,  collected  by  him  at  the  Temple  Show.    Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Howard  for  their  valued  services.    It  vu 
resolved  that  a  farther  sum  of  £500  be  invested  in  oooaola,  making  £1000 
in  all.    The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  voting  pap«n  for 
the  election  on  July  13th,  reported  the  completion  of  the  same,  which 
was  cordially  approved.    A  letter  was  read  from  the  nominators  of 
Albert  Edward  Best,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children,  sUtiog 
that  since  his  nomination  the  mother  also  had  died,  and  that  he  is. 
destitute.    The  Hon.  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  list  of  subscribers 
of  the  Fund  to  date,  and  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  can  have  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Banoo, 
A  form  of  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  etoetioS' 
to  be  sent  out  with  the  voting  paper  wa  approved."   The  Comtoittec 
appointed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  promenade  and  floral  f^te  in  Uiel 
wholesale  flower  market,  Oovent  GAiden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fond, 
reported  that  it  had  been  fixed  for  the  evening  of  June  6th,  from  9  pjl* 
to  12  P.M.,  and  that  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  had  announced  her 
patronage  of  the  f  Dte.    The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  for  the  evening 
of  July  13th  were  also  considered,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E. 
Boger  Cutler,  stating  that  his  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Belval,  had  kindly 
promised  her  assistance   as   a  vocali^it  gratuitously,   and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cutler's  letter  with  thaob 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  Committee  of  Miss  BelvaVs  kind  offer.   Sons. 
further  details  were  consideredL    A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ghu^ 
man  closing  the  proceedings.    . 

The  Scottish  Aubicula  Show.— In  the  prize  list  of  this 


Show  sent  to  us  for  publication  last*  week,  we  are  informed  that  tljc 
words  "Blair  Adam"  and  "Doune"  should  have  been  Blair  Drum- 
mond  in  both  cases,  this  being  the  address  of  Mr.  Wm.  KUgour,  the 
winner  of  the  priees  indicated.  We  are  also  requested  to  state  that  the 
variety  named  "  Cathedral  (Browning)  "  should  have  been  Downing's 
Catherine.  We  assumed  the  name  had  been  copied  from  a  label,  and 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might  have  represented  a  local 
variety. 

ROYAL  HORTICUI>TTTRAL  SOCIETY. 

May  22nd. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present :  D.  Morris  Esq.,  -hi  the  chair; 
and  Messrs.  G.  Murray.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  J.  O'Brien,  W.  G.  Smith, 
Boulger,  A.  D.  Michael,  A  McLachlan,  F.E.S.,  Professor  Church, 
Dr.  Lowe,  and  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.    . 

Lily  Disease.— Ut.  George  Murray  reported  that  the  specimens  sent 
were  too  much  decayed  to  examine  satisfactorily.  Probably  the  appear- 
ance was  due  to  fungus,  Peronospora  or  Ovuhiria,or  both. 

Monstrous  CatUeya^—Ux,  Ridley  sent  a  report  on  the  Cattlcja 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Smee  at  the  last  meeting :— "  This  Cattleya  is  a  good 
ezamplo  of  petalody.  The  bract  subtending  the  flower  is  replaced  i^  a 
petal.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  lip-coloured,  as  are  the  laterals,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  The  lett  petal  is  also  lip-coloured,  and  has  the  same  shape  as 
the  lip.  The  right  petal  is  adnate  to  the  column,  and  lip-coknired ;  at 
about  three-quarters  of  its  length  from  the  base  it  bears  an  anther  ttp 
on  its  edge— of  course,  abnormal  and  abortive.  The  lip  is  tolcrsWy 
normal,  but  not  lobed.  The  column  beems  to  have  entirely  lost  the 
staminal  whorl ;  olinandrum,  anther,  and  all  traoesgone.  The  rosfccllam 
and  stigma  are  present" 

Jaborandi.—Ur,  Morris  reported  that  the  specimen-  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lynch  at  the  last  meeting  was  the  true  plpnt,  Pilocarpus  pen- 
natifolius,  which  yields  the  medicinal  substance  above-named. 

Fertilisation  of  thif  Scarlet  Runner  -Bm».— With  regard  to  Mr. 
Burbidge's  remark  at  the  last  meeting,  that  "  the  Scarlet  Runner  doMDOt 
set  its  fruit  in  South  America,  but  in  this  country  it  fruiU  freely,  omng 
to  the  bees,  which  bore  through  the  base  of  the  flower,"  Mr.  Hcnslow 
observed  that  this  was  an  error,  as  no  flower  is  benefited  by  the  perfora- 
tions made  by  insects  from  without.  The  bees  fertUise  them,  however,  m 
the  legitimate  way ;  but  in  Iheir  absence  the  Scarlet  Runner  can  scarcely 
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tertUiie  itaelf.    The  French  Bcsn,  oa  the  other  band,  Is  quite  «eU- 
lertUe,  m  hoitiealtnilits  caa  force  it  in  winter, 

Shaott  of  Sprttee  Itr  Ii^vred,  ^'c— Referring  to  the  apedmens 
eihibiled  on  the  last  occasion  Protewor  Bonlger  ang^wted  that  the 
injnry  might  have  been  occarioned  by  hail.  This  general  concensns  of 
opIWfm,  however,  was  that  the  dama^  was,  as  preTkmsly  stated,  effecti^ 
hj  sqnirreli.  Mr.  HcLachlan  illnded  to  the  death  oC  HollleB  In  con- 
■eqnence  ot  the  "ringing"  of  the  bark  t^  rabbits.  Similar  Injnries 
were  detailed  as  cansed  hj  deer. 

Self -a^mt red  Tulip. — A  pale  pdmrose-colonred  TnHp,  shown  by 
Ur,  Walker,  was  referred  to  Hr.  Baker  for  import.  It  oaA  occurred 
among  a  bed  of  T.  Gesneriana,  ot  which  ft  is  only  a  seedling  form. 

C<uta»et»BK — A  Bpeclmen  wis  referred  for  name,  and  considered  to 
bt  C.  Tlride  (Honacanthns). 

Seilla  Bilbt,  J^e.—Dt.  Lowe  showed  elongated  bnlbs  ot  this  species, 
which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Uattcrs  for  examination  and  report 

Irii. — Dr.  Lowe  also  showed  a  yellow  Sowpred  Iris  he  had  origin- 
ally neeived  from  the  late  Be*.  Harpor-Crewe,  and  which  was  referred 
la  Mr.  Bakei  lor  report..   Ur.  Baker  r«fK>rta  it  to  be  L  lutescens, 

TetrametVKt  Pear. — Professor  Bonlger  showed  flowers  of  a  Pear  in 
which  the  parts  were  In  fonrs. 

yMehed  LUtut  LtafiM.—iit.  Botilger  also  abowed  some  leaves  of  Lilac 
irtd^,  owing  to  eloee  adhesion  one  to  the  other,  bad  dereloped  a  little 
noteh  or  rather  lobe,  on  one  side  of  the  ohBtroctloo, 

Sphinx  ncellata. — Hr.  Bonpell  sent  a  specimen  of  this  moth  in 
tllnstratlon  of  "mimicry,"  the  dull  eoloor  of  the  upper  winga  ap- 
proximatini;  to  that  of  the  dead  leaves  of  the  Apple,  on  whose  branches 
It  rested.     This  view  did  not  find  favour  with  the  entomologists  present. 

Steele  Attackimj  Ma-agoldi. — Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boecawen  sent 
specimens  of  a  beetle  which  attacks  Mangolds.  Referred  to  Mr. 
UcLAchlan. 

Slmaiayajt  PrimtUa. — ReT.  C.  Wolley  Dod  sent  a  specimen  with 
the  following  commnaication  : — "  In  the  winter  (January,  1SS6)  I 
leceired  amongst  many  others  from  Dr.  King  a  packet  market  Primula 
reticulata.  This  produced  in  April,  1886,  a  fine  crop  of  F.  BikUmensis. 
When  theae  were  remoreil,  there  came  np  in  spring,  1887,  a  smatl  crop 
of  very  delicate  seedlings,  all  with  distinctly  cordate  leaves,  and  very 
diSereot  from  sikkimcosiB.  I  Bent  a  few  away.  Those  I  kept  bare 
nearly  all  been  cleared  off  by  the  'leather  jackets.'  1  enelofe  the 
latgest  left  I  cannot  make  it  fit  any  species  described  in  ■  Flora  of 
British  Lidia,'  Hooker.  The  calyi  does  not  seem  to  fit  reticulata.  Itis 
three  weeks  earlier  than  Bikkimensis  under  the  same  conditions.— 
C.  WoLLET  Don,  Edge  Hail,  May  21at"  The  specimen  was  referred  to 
Eew  for  comparisan,  and  has  been  determined  as  F.  glabi-a. 

Cjpiomoriitm  eoeaiiteiint. — Mr.  Morris  sbowed  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
cnrJoQS  parasitic  plant  from  Qogo,  whence  it  bad  been  received  from  the 
QoTeraor  of  Malta,  Sir  LIntom  Simmons.  This  is  the  fungus  Melitensis 
of  old  writers,  and  was  formerly  valued  as  an  astringent ;  so  bighly 
was  it  vatned  that  the  plant  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  special 
guard. 

Canier  of  Sfarichal  Kiel  Rive.-XT.  Froad.  gardener  to  G.  N. 
Uarten,  Esq.,  sent  a  portion  of  the  stem  ot  tbis  Rose  cut  6  inches  below 
the  aoiL  The  plant  was  covered  with  buds  nhich  tailed  to  open,  and  on 
examination  the  stem  was  found  cankered.  The  specimen  revealed 
traces  of  old  injnry  rather  than  of  present  miBchief,  the  appearances 
being  possibly  due  to  the  attacks  ot  fongus.  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that 
MarSJial  Niel  was  the  best  Boee  for  the  tropics,  where  it  is  not  subject 

Double-ipathed  Richardia.—1£z.  H.  Toll  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Bicbardia  stbiopica  with  a  double  spathe. 

Bendrebivm  Fttwer  en  tke  A'ev)  (?nndiU,— The  same  exhibitor  sent 
a  specimen  of  this  not  very  nnoommon  oecoireiwe,  which  1b  analogons 
to  the  midsammar  sbootB  of  the  Apple. 

a>nifer>.—'Dr.  Masters  showed  spedmcns  of  Jnninems  flaccida,  a 
very  elegant  species  from  the  highlands  of  Mexico ;  also  fine  com 
Araocaria  Bidwilli   and   Pinna  Rnea,  received  from  H.  Naildin,  Villa 
Thuret,  Antibes. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  of  the  following  from  Kew  :  — 

Itit  XorelkaiH. — A  species  received  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  in 
i8S5,  and  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  at  B^ew.  It  seems  to  be  a 
variable  plant,  as  the  figure  in  the  "  Gartenflora  "  differs  in  colour  from 
the  one  exhibited.  In  which  the  falls  were  o(  a  pale  lilac  or  grey- 
coloured,  with  narrow  lines  of  purple,  and  with  a  Jeep  purple-fringed 
bloteh  at  the  base.  The  grey  standards  are  also  lined  with  purple  veins. 
■  I^nUa  (^Xarthex)  aeafa!tida.—A  handsome,  but  atrociously  smolling 
tJmbelliter,  with  boldly  cat  glabrous  foliage  and  nmbela  ot  yellow 

flowers  like  thcec  ot  the  Parsnip.    It  is  iuter.sting  as  being  the  sc 

of  the  dmg  asafcctlda. 

Saa'^raga  SoleiuUiaita. — A  Siberian  spectes  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
leavea  like  those  of  the  Aiaoon  section  and  flowers  not  unlike  those  of 
"  Iiondon  Pride." 

AUUim  Stiviarrtnrtt. — A  Bpeciee  ot  globose  many-flowered  umbels  ; 
flowers  aboQt  half  an  inch  across,  segments  spreading,  narrow  oblong, 
rich  -riolet;  stamens  of  the  same  length  and  colour. 

A.  Jetdiaatun.^A  species  vrith  globose,  many-flowered  umbels,  indi- 
vidual flowers  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  segments 
Ibiear-oblong,  spreading,  nltlmately  bent  downwards,  pale  lilac ;  stamens 
«i«at,  whitish,  longer  t£an  the  perWtb  sqrmcnts. 


SnOOBSSFITL  BOSE  CULTUBB. 
Ih  one  ot  the  houses  connected  with  the  gardens  at  Bapstoid  House, 
near  Frame,  the  residence  of  A.  O.  Hayotan,  Esq.,  there  is  a  fine  healthy- 
plant  of  Tea  Itose  Adam,  which  has  this  season  perfected  upwards  ca 

two  hundred  blooms.  This  Is  worthy  of  note,  owing  to  the  fact  of  it» 
being  rooted  in  an  11-lncb  pot  only,'aJid  al>n  on  account  ot  the  great  siie 
and  good  colour  of  the  blooms,  many  of  which  were  equal  to  any  1  have 
seen  at  exhibitions.  The  plant  is  trained  on  a  trellis  near  the  glass,  aa 
intermediate  temperature  is  maintained,  and  no  cold  eurrents  of  nir 
reach  the  foliage.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  Boee  is  well 
attended  to  by. Mr.  S,  Andrews,  and  geta  a  fair  share  of  farmyard  ani} 
other  liquid  manure.— ' 


Hybbid  Pe:bpktT7AL9  that  flowered  early  In  the  season  may  now  be' 

S laced  outside  if  they  have  been  properly  hardened  ;  if  not  in  this  eon- 
ition  prepare  them  by  exposure  to  toe  snn  in  a  coul  airy  straetnre.  It 
removed  from  a  close  atmosphere  their  foliage  is  certain  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  sodden  exposure.  At  first  place  them  in  a  sheltered  position, 
and  finally  plunge  them  in  their  summer  quarters.  Plants  that  have 
made  vigorous  growth  in  7  and  8-inch  pots  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  into  others  2  or  3  inches  larger.  By  this  treatment,  if  carefully 
watered  and  the  foliage  kept  tree  from  insects,  they  will  without  further 
trouble  in  potting  be  in  the  beet  possible  condition  tor  forcing  another 
year.  The  general  stock  that  may  require  at  potting  time  the  redaction 
of  the  Boll  should  not  be  done  before  the  end  ot  July.  For  H.P.'g  good' 
libry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure,  and  a  little  Band  Bhoold  be 
used.  In  some  loams  sand  Is  not  necMsary,  while  in  those  of  a  heavy 
nsture  It  should  be  liberally  used.  Clay  reduced  to  a  powder  by  dryii^ 
should  be  added  to  light  loams  at  ab-int  the  same  rate  as  the  sand  to 
those  of  a  heavier  nature.  Soot  and  bone  meal  may  with  advantage  be 
»lded  ;  a  G-inch  potfnl  of  each  will  be  plenty  to  a  harrowf  ul  of  soil. 

UINIATUBB  B08E9. 
Such  kinds  as  The  Pet  are  invalnablo  tor  conservatory  decoration, 

and  few  flowering  plants  In  from  6  to  7-Inch  pots  surpass  them  in  use- 
fulnese  and  beaaty  for  a  variety  ot  purposes.  Cuttings  ot  not  quite 
halt-ripened  wood  strike  freely  at  this  seaBon  of  the  year.    Thecr"' — 


wurTBa-FLowBBma  eosbs. 

Such  varieties  aa  Satrano  and  Isabella  Bpmnt,  that  are  so  invalu- 
able  at  ChriBtmas  and  dnring  the  early  months  of  the  year,  ate  not  of 
great  value  at  this  season  nnless  they  are  cut  when  the  buds  are  very 
small  indeel.  In  any  other  state  they  are  useless  for  travelling.  The 
fiowers  ot  these  are  so  thin  and  composed  of  so  few  petals  that  they 
open  fully  a  few  hours  after  they  are  cut.  Other  varieties  should  be 
plentilul,  and  in  order  to  give  these  every  chance  of  doing  well  durii^ 
the  worst  months  ot  the  year  the  buds  should  be  removed  as  they 
appear.  All  the  weak  growths  can  be  cot  away,  so  that  the  whole 
energies  ot  the  planta  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  strong  wood. 
By  thinning  the  plants  now  air  and  light  Is  freely  admitted  to  the 
strong  growths, 'and  others  will  be  Induced  to  push  from  the  twse.  The 
object  must  be  to  secure  atrocK  wpll-ripened  growth,  aa  weak  wood 
produces  small  buds.  Plants  that  have  heen  brought  forward  gradually 
of  Kubens,  Innocento  Pirola,  President,  Abricotc?,  NIphetos,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  others  will  continue  yielding  their  laigc  and  delicate  buds 
that  will  last  a  considerable  time  after  they  cut,  provided  they  are  cut 
before  they  expand  too  much.  These  plants  will  be  pashlog  up  stron.ly 
from  the  biue,  and  it  is  frequently  from  these  shoots  that  the  finest 
flowers  are  produced.  They  will  stand  liberal  feeding,  whether  they  are 
In  pote  or  planted  out ;  if  the  latter,  the  surface  may  be  mulched  with 
manure.  Apply  water  carefully,  syringe  freely,  and  admit  air  liberally- 
dnring  bright  warm  days.— N.  G, 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 
A  manual  of  Orchidaeeovi  Plantt,  Part  3,  Dcndrolium,  BulbopAyUtimr 

and  Cirrhopetaium.    James  Veitch  k  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

The  thlnl  part  ot  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  ft  Sons'  important  and  exhaustive 
work  on  Orchids  is  just  to  hand,  nnd  is  dcvotal  mainly  to  the  genns 
Dendrobium,  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  less  important  horti- 
cultural genera  Bnlbophyllnm  and  Cirrbopetalum,  which  are,  however, 
includeil  in  the  sub-tribe  Dendrobiere.  Thn  cultivated  Dendrobiums  are 
numeiins,  but  there  are  also  many  ot  Bach  little  value  for  garden 
purposes  that  they  are  neceasarily  excluded  froro  a  work  ot  this  characters- 
which  does  not  deal  with  plant*  of  botanical  interest  only.  Ninety-two 
p^ea  are  devoted  to  particulars  ot  structure  and  culture,  with  de- 
aeriptions  ot  the  best  species,  varieties,  or  hybrids,  123  distinct  type 
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beiD{;  fnlly  coDsidered  la  the  work,  betides  incidental  reference  to  and 
short  notes  respecting  other  species. 

As  in  the  preceding  parts  this  one  commences  with  the  leading 
characters  of  the  genus,  and  the  groups  in  which  the  known  Den* 
drobiums  are  classed.  Then  follows  an  mterestmg  and  useful  account 
of  their  geographical  distribution  and  the  climate  of  the  districts  whare 
they  abound.  Two  excellent  maps  accompany  this  portion  of  the  Ixfok 
and  serre  to  illustrate  the  subject  admirably.  In  the  first  South-Bast 
Asia,  comprising  India,  Burma,  the  lialaran  Archipelago,  and  the 
Philipnine  Islands;  the  second  dealing  with  the  Australian  region. 
Some  oiiBculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  first  map-^he  South-eastern 
Asia  region — ^in  indicating  the  precise  districts  where  the  plants  have 
been  found,  because  in  Burma,  and  Monlmein  especially,  large  numbers 
came  lh>m  a  limited  area,  and  the  names  in  consequence  could  not  all 
be  printed  on  the  maps.  This  has  been  orercome  with  regard  to  the 
Moulmein  district  by  a  margftial  list  of  forty-three  species,  including 
such  well-known  garden  plants  as  D.  Bensonias,  D.  chrysotoxum, 
D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  fimbriatum  oeulatum,  and  D.  thyrsiflorum,  though 
some  of  these  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that  region.  One  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  Dendrobiums  is  D.  crumenatum,  which  is  found 
in  the  Andaman  Islands,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  D.  secundum  also  has  a  wide  range.  In  Java  over  sixty  species 
haye  been  discovered,  but  as  these  are  mostly  of  liUle  horticultural 
value,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  six^omitted  from  the  book.  Upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  in  Nepal,  Bhotan,  Western 
Burma,  and  Moulmein,  are  found  the  chief  homes  of  the  genus  in  this 
portion  of  the  world.  The  Australian  forms  are  not  very  abundant,  a 
few  coming  from  the  eastern  side,  bat  these,  exeept  D.  speciosum  and 
its  variety  HUH,  are  mostly  more  curious  than  beautiful.  The  more 
northern  and  Kew  Guinean  Dendrobiums,  D.  superbiens,  D.  bigibbum, 
D.  PhalsBnopsis,  and  D.  Macfarlanei,  are,  however,  amongst  the  most 
handsome  members  of  the  genus. 

The  cultural  instructions  are  most  valuable,  and  full  details  are  given 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  species,  as  though  these  are 
nearly  all  tropical  they  vary  considerably  in  their  requirements,  a  few, 
b'ke  D.  infunoibulum  and  D.  Jamesiannm,  now  clasied  as  a  vaiiety  of 
the  preceding,  which  come  from  a  higher  altitude,  requiring  cooler  treat- 
ment than  the  others.  The  descriptions,  historical  Information,  and  illus- 
trations are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  book  will  be  welcomed, 
not  only  by  admirers  of  Dendrobiums,  but  by  Orchid  growers  generally, 
as  a  useful  and  reliable  addition  to  Orchid  literature. 


BARREN  STRAWBERRIES. 

At  psges  405  and  406  '<  F.  J.'*  records  his  failure  to  induce  Straw- 
berries to  fruit,  and  the  Editor  invites  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  solve  the  <*  pnssle,**  but  at  page  414  of  the  same 
number  the  answer  to  "  F.  G.**  goes  Ua  to  solve  the  problem.  I  will 
therefore,  as  one  that  made  Strawberry-growing  a  speciality,  give  my 
mode  of  selecting  plants  and  cultivation. 

My  mode  of  securing  fertile  and  strong  plants  was  to  plant  strong 
runners  in  July  in  rich  soiL  These  along  with  the  main  plantations 
erew  into  large  plants  by  October,  no  runnen  being  allowed  to  issue 
from  them,  and  they  were  kept  free  from  weeds.  Whenever  the  flower 
blossoms  appeared  in  the  crown  of  the  plants  a  careful  examination  was 
made,  and  if  any  showed  signs  of  barrenness  they  were  instantly  token 
out  Then,  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  well  up,  they  were  cut  from 
the  plant  and  allowed  to  throw  out  runners  for  aeain  planting  in  July 
if  possible.  If  any  of  the  runners  showed  an  inclination  to  shoot  out 
far  before  a  plant  was  formed  it  was  pinched,  and  the  shorter  ones 
allowed  to  root,  as  being  more  to  be  veUed  upon  than  the  grosser  ones. 
In  fact  the  shorter  the  runner  the  better  I  found  the  plants  to  be.  After 
I  had  secured  my  plants  I  dressed  the  ground,  and  some  varieties 
rewarded  me  with  a  late  crop  of  Strawbe^ies,  particularly  Garibaldi, 
not  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnrr. 

When  runners  could  be  had  from  young  plants  I  never  depended 
upon  toking  them  from  old  one^  believing  it  to  be  a  cause  of  producing 
blind  or  barren  plants.  A  case  in  point  My  garden  has  been  neglected 
for  eight  years  ;  a  bed  of  Dr.  Livingstone  Strawberry  previous  to  that 
time  never  had  a  blind  plant,  now  many  of  them  are  bUnd. A.  L.  B. 

WISLBY. 

H0BTICULTUBI8T8,  whether  amateurs  or  professionals,  who  visit 
many  gardens  are  often  made  almost  psinf ul^  conscious  of  the  for- 
mality of  design,  want  of  originality,  or  what  may  be  termed  unnatural- 
ness  of  the  majority.  Too  frequently  the  larger  estoblishments  are  the 
worst  in  this  respect  A  pretentious  strivfiig  after  eilect  results  in 
glaring  incongruities  or  a  most  tiresome  monotony  utterly  defeating  all 
the  objects  of  a  true  garden.  Many  a  quiet  little  country  retreat  un- 
known to  the  horticultural  world  generally  displays  more  real  taste  in 
its  arrangement  than  the  *<  show  places  ;**  and  satbfactory  as  it  always  is 
to  see  good  examples  of  cultural  skill  in  plants,  fruit,  or  vegetobles,  it 
is  a  pleasant  relief  at  times  to  leave  the  glass  houses  and  wander  in  a 
charming  garden  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  all-prevailing  conven- 
tionalism. I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  some  of  the  best 
gardens  in  all  ^rts  of  the  kingdom,  and  last  year  when  penetrating  the 
wilds  of  Nortnumberland  I  included  in  my  tour  Loid  Armstrong's 
celebrated  garden,  Cragiide.  Bothbury.  Favoured  by  exceptional 
natural  advantages  this  has  been  treated  boldly  and  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  natoiml  gardniB  in  this  oountiy.    On 


Monday  last  I  visited  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  WIsley,  and  thou^ 
totally  different  in  surroundings  and  scenery,  yet  for  natnral  treatment 
and  freedom  from  artificiality  it  is  equally  as  remarkable  as  Cragride, 
but  for  its  collection  of  hardy  plants  it  is  unique.  It  is  anextrandinaiy 
|[arden,  and  with  its  owner,  designer,  and  superintendent  as  conductor. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  intere^Ung  a  plant  lover  could  visit  It  is  not  one 
that  can  be  dispatched  with  a  cursory  survey,  and  a  day  is  far  too  short 
to  enable  a  stranger  to  realise  its  character  and  contents.  I  cannot 
attempt  in  the  present  notes  to  give  anything  more  than  a  resume  of 
its  features,  In  another  letter  I  may  have  something  to  say  of  its  oocu* 
pants  in  detail, 

Wisley  has  been  repeatedly  described  before,  but  I  will  attempt  to 
convey  my  own  impressions  of  the  place  and  the  work,  as  It  contains 
much  that  is  suggestive.  The  garaen  is  about  five  miles  from  Wey- 
bridge,  being  reached  by  a  plmant  drive  alonff  the  Guildford  road 
through  plantotions  of  Oontf ers  and  across  wild  heaths  of  Fune  now 
rich  with  its  golden  flowers,  and  is  situated  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
Heatherbank.  Some  seven  or  eight  acres  of  level  woodland  and  flekb 
on  irregular  hill  slopes  have  been  there  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  variety  of  soils  and  aspects  ailorded  having  induced  bim  to  select  it 
as  a  fitting  site  for  **  an  experimental  garden.*'  The  diversity  of  aspeet 
has  been  greatly  increased,  but  only  gndually  ;  it  was  not  a  gaiden  to 
plan  by  rule  and  compass,  anything  of  that  ohancter  was  fax  from  its 
owner's  intention,  and  he  wisely  preferred  to  let  it  deveLope  slowly,  and 
as  the  result  of  experience,  tmui  to  map  it  out  all  at  onca  Besides, 
as  he  rightly  observes,  veiy  mnch  of  the  pleasure  of  gardening  is  lost 
when  it  is  drawn  up  to  scale  and  furnished  like  a  house  prepared  in 
haste  for  a  new  tenant  So  Wisley,  as  we  see  it  now,  is  the  result  of  ten 
years*  pleasurable  work.  "  The  first  season  or  two,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, "  we 
committed  many  blunders,  which  it  took  us  several  years  to  correct,  and 
even  now  we  have  much  more  to  do,  but  we  have  learnt  much  and  aie 
stUI  learning." 

The  garden  is  devoted  exclusively  to  hardy  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees ; 
there  is  not  a  glass  house  on  the  place,  and  even  frunes  are  dispensed 
with,  for  many  thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised  out  of  doors  in  spedsl 
beds.  Digffing  in  banks  and  mounds  occupied  with  valued  plants  is 
tobooed,  and  the  result  is  that  seedlings  are  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  one  is  almost  afraid  .to  step  lest  some  precious  gem  that  ii 
being  daily  watched  may  be  crushed.  Conventional  paths  and  edeingi 
are  carefully  avoided,  the  ground  rises  into  innumerable  mounds  of 
varying  height,  or  sinks  into  little  dells  and  rivulets  in  the  woodlsod 
portion,  while  in  the  more  open  part  is  a  small  lake  filled  with  the 
fragrant  Cape  Pondweed,  Aponogeton  distachvon,  and  other  choin 
aquatics,  with  higher  mounds  of  a  miniature  alpine  character,  and  i 
steeper  slope  behind  these  occupied  with  choice  shrubs  and  treeSi  or 
devoted  to  Lilies. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  just  now  the  handsome  Bxochorda  grandiflon 
(fig.  61)  is  flowering  profusely,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leatures  of  the 
garden.  This  remarkably  handsome  shrub  is  one  of  the  numeroni 
valuable  additions  to  our  garden  plants  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  assiduous  co  lector  Mr.  Fortune.  He  first  discovered  it  in  the 
northern  part  of  China  In  the  year  1846,  and  some  short  time  afterwards 
he  found  it  in  the  Che-kiang  Hills,  and  the  roecimens  collected  were 
despatched  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Noble  of  the  Bagshot  Nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Amelanchier  racemoea.  It  fiowered  at  Bagshot  in  1964, 
and  then  attracted  considerable  attention  owing  to  the  profnseness  with 
which  the  fiowers  were  produced  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  con- 
tinued in  beauty.  From  examinations  then  nmde  the  name  AmeUmchier 
racemosa  was  found  to  be  inaccurate,  and  the  plant  was  referred  to  the 
genus  Spiraea  under  the  name  of  S.  grandiflora,  but  from  certain 
characters  of  the  fruit  the  present  generic  title  was  finally  adopted.  The 
name  being  de&iitely  determined  general  interest  in  the  plant  seemed 
to  subside,  and  so  we  fbnd  that  although  more  than  thir^  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  introduction  it  still  remains  comparatively  unknown  in 
gardens.  This  is  fhe  more  unaocountat|p,  as  the  merits  of  the  shrub  an 
of  no  ordinary  character.  When  we  have  ii«wHtiA—  of  habit  combined 
with  beautiful  fiowers  and  a  lengthened  neriod  of  blooming  it  Is  a  little 
surprising  that  such  valuable  qualities  snould  remain  generally  unob- 
served or  neglected  ;  still  this  Is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  which 
are  constantly  occurring  of  useful  and  attractive  plants  being  grsdaally 
lost  in  cultivation.  The  Exochorda  is  diffuse  in  habit,  and  oocaslonally 
requires  a  little  pruning  to  keep  it  in  form  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed  for  plantmg  in  shrubberitv,  as  it  rarely  exceeds  9  feet  in  hei^ 
and  fipwers  freely  during  April  and  May.  Mr.  Wilson  cuts  the  shoots  in 
freely,  and  he  finds  this  is  tne  only  way  to  ensure  its  annual  free  flowe^ 
ing.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  at  StUlyans,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Dorothy  NeviU  m  Sussex,  with  equally  satisfaoiory  results. 

Lilies  are  a  specialty  at  Wisley,  and  though  grown  in  several  dif- 
ferent soils,  under  varying  conditions,  and  in  diiHtinct  aspects,  all  alike 
seem  to  thrfVe  most  luxuriantly.  At  Weybridge,  npon  a  hill  of  sand 
said  to  be  70  feet  in  depth,  beds  have  been  formed  6  deep,  filled  with 
loam  and  peat,  in  which  LUiums  lancifolium,  anratnm,  Krameri,  and  ^ 
tigrinum  nourish  sptendkily ;  but  the  soil  has  been  excavated  lor  ' 
several  feet  all  round  to  form  a  kind  of  dell,  and  shelter  is  afforded  by 
trees.  At  Wisley  two  other  situations  have  been  tried,  one  in  the 
natural  black  vegetable  soil,  and  damp  shaded  woodland  portion,  and 
the  other  on  a  steep  northern  slope  of  loam  f  uUy  exposed.  In  the 
woodland  the  Lilies  are  the  most  satisfactory  in  a  dry  seawn.  and  on  the 
slope  in  a  dry  one,  but  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  ssr 
which  are  the  stronger  and  better.  L.  Hansoni,  L.  Kiameri,  L.  BrowiUf 
I  Ugigantenm^  L.  landfolinm  varieties,  and  manj  othecs  make  up  A 
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wita  ittrmonnta  ft  moand,  and  with  tha  liglitei  jellow  bat  brif^ 
OenUta  Uspuijci  (nmiahea  ■  welcoioe  mut  of  oolonr.  A,  solltuT  bnt 
wall  devAloped  pUnt  of  moderate  die  of  a  deep  led  Japanew  Maple 
llgliti  ap  uLother  portioD  of  tbe  opes  gudoi,  irtille  In  the  voodland  m 


Fto.  Sl^BXOCHORDA  OBANDIFLOBA. 


fUox  Mtaee*  *«rieUee,  pnrpk,  pink,  and  white,  frooi  the  late  Mr, 
Bebon'a   Aldboroii^  ecdleetloD,  large  patehea  dionlj  eotewd  with 

-Oowen,  tooUns  at  a  dktauce  m  if  eloai  well  defloed  eoloni*  had  been  I  been  pUated,  all  with  too  cloae  a 
laidonUbHKUTbatnuKtlie'tbruiL    A  gnad  buhoC  double  Fane  '  -'-'" '^"     -■''—•  — 


lated,  all  ' 
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planted  for  protection,  but  were  found  to  succeed  bo  well  and  to  form 
80  pleasing  a  feature  that  the  oollection  was  wiaely  extended,  and  with 
the  seedlings  obtained  the  varieties  include  some  of  the  best  and  most 
distinct. 

For  protecting  delicate  plants  or  beds  of  seedlings  several  methods 
have  been  tried,  that  found  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  how 
being  iron  hnrdles  covered  with  green  scrim,  which  breaks  the  force  of 
the  wind,  yet  permits  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Split  bamboos  secured 
to  hnidles  in  a  perpendicular  position  have  proved  similarly  useful,  but 
rather  expensive ;  split  wood  of  various  kinds  has  been  tried  in  a  similar 
way,  and  dried  Furze  tied  to  hurdles  makes  a  very  effective  hedge. 
This  i»  employed  for  the  larger  divisions  as  protection  for  hedges  of 
Bosa  rugo»,  of  which  there  are  thousands  of  seedliugs,  and  in  some 
cases  Clematises  have  been  planted  to  cover  the  Furze.  Still,  speaking 
of  hedges,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Wilson  commends  the  Cherry 
Plum  for  this  purpose,  but  to  utilise  it  he  takes  up  stem?  at  intervals, 
and  these  are  worked  with  choice  varieties  of  Plums,  a  combination  of 
the  useful  with  the  ornamental  that  ihany  could  appreciate.  At  one 
spot,  what  is  termed  the  *'  hot  bulb  "  bed,  where  the  most  delicate  and 
choice  bulbous  and  similar  plants  are  giown,  protection  is  afforded  at 
the  back  by  ground  glass  with  Furze  hedges  at  the  side  and  open  to  the 
south,  but  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  the  onl^  one  in  which  glass  is  used. 

It  is  really  a  philosopher's  garden,  and  is  aptly  designated  ''  experi- 
mental/' for  when  plants  are  being  tried  for  the  nrat  time,  two  or  tnree 
different  kinds  of  soil  are  prepared  in  the  same  situation,  and  it  is  soon 
found  which  is  preferable.  Seeds  are  sown  in  different  positions  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  and  several  instances  are  noticeable  of  the  ready 
way  in  which  the  seedlings  thrive  in  some  places.  Primula  japonica, 
for  example,  sown  on  the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet  is  flourishing  low  down 
near  the  water,  yet  on  the  top  of  the  bank  plants  of  exactly  the-  same 
age  are  not  one-fourth  the  size,  with  comparatively  puny  flower  stems. 
As  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  you  never  know  the  capacity  of  a  plant  until 
you  have  tested  it  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  in  illustration  of  this 
he  points  to  the  beautiful  glaucous-leaved  and  bright  blue  Omphalodes 
LnciliflB.  Upon  a  mound  in  the  woodland  is  a  fine  healthy  plant  such 
as  is  seldom  seen,  and  which  many  would  be  well  oontente  1  with,  but 
on  a  bank  in  a  more  e^rooeed  situation  another  plant  is  so  much  more 
vigorous  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  stronger  variety. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  Gentians  must  conclude  this  week's  notes. 
At  Wisley  Gentiana  acaulis  seems  to  have  found  a  congenial  home,  for 
it  both  grows  and  flowers  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  By  the 
lake  is  a  beautiful  bed  of  it,  about  2  square  yaids  of  vigorous  plant«  in 
one  bright  green  mass,  and  upon  this  600  tergie  dios|i  blue  flowers  have 
been  counted,  a  good  proportion  of  which  are  still  frelh.  Near  this, 
too,  are  some  high^  valued  gems,  varieties  of  G.  acaulis  collected  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  by  Mr.  Scott  Wilson,  our  courteous  conductor's  son. 
Flowers  of  these  were  recently  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Boyat 
Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee,  when  they  wero  much  ad- 
mired for  the  interestiug  variations  and  delicate  tints  they  displayed. 
There  are  four  well  marked  forms,  one  very  pale,  nearly  white ;  another 
a  clear  bright  pale  blue,  very  beautiful ;  a  tniid  of  a  rather  deeper  blue, 
and  approaching  a  double  form  ;  tb«  fourth,  the  ttost  remarkable  of  all, 
being  a  distinct  pink  hue,  all  the  blue  tint  bavin?  disappeared.  The 
plants  are  small  and  require  careful  wat<^ng,  but  the  characters  of  the 
varieties  have  been  admirably  flied  on  paper  by  i^  accomplished  artist. 
Miss  Florence  H.  Woolward,  who  evidently  possesses  a  happy  (acilitj 
of  combining  in  her  numerous  drawings  of  plants  strict  botanioll 
accuracy  with  artistic  effect.  The  lovdy  Gentiana  vesna  «bows  its 
brilliant  little  blue  flowers  in  aa^eral  pbfies;  thtt  rather  fastidious 
G.  omata  and  many  others  are  equally  suited  with  oomtotable  quarters 
n  the  Wisley  garden.  But  I  must  stop  for  the'  present,  and  reserve 
some  further  observations  for  another  contribution. — ^L.  Oabtle. 


COCHIN  CHINA  TENB-TITIS  MAETINI. 

An  appaiently  new  species  of  Vine  has  been'rcceived  at  Kew  from 
the  Botanic  Cb^rdens,  Hong  Kong.  It  was  sent  1^  Mr.  Fbrd  as  V^tis 
Martini,  Planrh.  From  botanical  specimens  also  con^ribnted  by  Kr/ 
Ford  to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  Professor  Olirer  has  identified  the  pl«nt 
as  Vitis  (Ampelocissus)  Martini  of  Planchon,  but  he  is  doubtfU  vhetfaet 
it  is  specifically  distinct  from  Vitis  barbata.  Wall,,  of  Bengal  and 
Burma.  As  plants  of  this  Vine  have  been  distributed  from  Kew  ^o 
correspondents  in  the  colonies  it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  all  the 
available  information  respecting  it.  In  ^he  report'of  the  SuperintendenlT 
of  the  Botanical  and  Afforestation  Department,  Hong  Kong,  for  the 
year  1885,  the  following  interesting  account  is  g'lvtQ..  of  the  ppchia 
China  Vine; —  .  '" 

"  Another  plant  of  considerable  interest  is  a.  new  tuberous-rooted 
Vine,  Vitis  Martini,  Planch.,  from  Cochin  China.  It  fruited  this  y^ac 
in  Hong  Kong  for  the  first  time.  The  seeds  were  procured  from  the 
Botanic  Grardens,  Saigon,  in  1883.  The  seedlings  were  pltntod'  Oat  the 
same  summer  and  m^e  several  shoots,  each  of  which  died  'down  In  the 
winter.  They  began  to  make  fresh  shoots  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1884,  and  grew  well  during  the  summer,  but  showed  ii»  Inclination  to 
fiower ;  and  again  died  down  in  the  winter.  Last  summer  they  stuted 
vigorously  and  showed  fiower  about  the  end  of  May.  Many  of  the 
bunches,,  however,  &iled  to  devdope  fruit,  owing,  apparently,  to  imper- 
fect fertilisation  ;  but  there  was  a  good  average  crop  of  buttches  on  the 
canes  irrespective  of  the  failures.  The  fruit  was  ripe  in  October,  many 
of  the  bunches  weighing  a  pound  eaeh.  <  The  berries,  when  ripe,  are  jet 
Uaeky  and  rather  nader  the  av^mge  rim  of  «rdinaiy  Giapes.    Thd  seeds 


are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  berry.  The  fiavonc  is  a  peculiar ' 
blending  of  sweetness  and  acidity,  veiy  pleasant,  but  tending,  in  my 
case,  to  leave  a  curious  smarting  sensation  on  the  tongue ;  oth^  might 
not  find  this  peculiarity  at  all  objectionablef.  'The  fiavoor'ifai^  he 
altered,  as  is  wdl  known,  by  varying  the  mode  of  cultivation  ;  Imt  the. 
size  of  the  seeds  is  likely  to  prevent  the  Grape  becoming  popular  as  a. 
table  fniit ;  it  may,  however,  be  very  well  adapted  for  a  wine-pro- 
ducer. 

'*  A  number  of  seedlings  of  this  Vine  were  distributed  amongst  resi* 
dents  of  the  colony,  but  1  learn  that  none  of  these  plants  have  fruited. 
A  few  remarks  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  may  therefore  be  usefuL 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  of  12  feet  apart  in  well 
manured  soil,  taking  care  to  keep  the  manure  near  the  surface,  as  the 
tubers  take  a  horizontal  diiec^n  and  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  to  any 
great  depth.  When  the  shoots  appear  in  the  spring  it  is  well  to  cut  off 
all  the  weak  ones,  leaving  only  four  strong  canes ;  these  should  b^ 
trained  along  a  trellis  or  wall,  as  the  case  mi^t  be,  leaving  a  width  of 
3  feet  between  the  canes.  All  the  latetfl  branches  should  be  pruned 
back  to  within  one  bud  of  the  main  no,  except  those  laterals  that  show 
bunches ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  vex7  few  bunchee  wQl  be  developed 
on  the  lateral  shoots,  most  of  the  bundles  springing  directly  from  the 
main  rods ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  bunch  springing  from  a  lat^al  brands 
the  branch  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  bud  above  the  bunch.  The: 
laterals  might  be  allowed  to  grow  till  they  are  B  feet  long.  It  will  then 
be  seen  if  they  are  likely  to  throw  out  bunches  or  not.  If  not,  pmne 
them  back  as  described,  akd  also  pinch  back  all  subsequent  growth  as  it 
appears.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  thin  oaA  the  leaves  to  allow  thfr 
sun  to  get  at  the  Iwanohe^  but  in  doing  this  great  eaoe  should  be  taken 
not  to  break  or  otherwise  Injure  the  leaf  dir^otly  above  the  bunch.  If 
this  happen  to  be  accidentally  removed  the  bunch  below  it  will  ripen 
immaturely  and  soon  shrivel  up.  It  is  an  advanta^  to  thin  out  the 
bunches,  leaving  a  space  of  15  or  18  Inches  between  them.  It  is  also 
advantageous  to  thin  the  benies,  leaving  l:ardly  one-half  of  the  original 
quantity  on  each  bunch ;  but  I  am  afraid  this  process  would  prove  un- 
practicable  if  the  Vine  were  extensively  grown,  owing  to  the  labour  it 
iTould  entail.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  xines  require  no  farther 
attention  t(U  spring.  By  wi^  of  expethnent  one  lot  of  plants  were 
allowecf  to  grow  at  will.  Some  of  ttma  threw  up  as  many  as  a  doien 
suckers  and  produced  latecals  in  profusion,  but  they  all  failed  to  flower. 
Another  lot  w^  transplanted  inta.  well-manured  ground  just  as  the 
crowns  began  to  pu^  in  the  spring;  they,  too,  failed  to  flower,  and 
presented  rnther  a  sickly  appearance  during  the  summer. 

**  The  Horticttltui;^!  Press  has  alr«^  suggestid  that  this  Vhie  should 
receive  the  attention  of  Vine  growers  in  %hm  wine-producing  oountriea 
of  Europe  whece  the  phylloxexaJias  denuded  the  vineyaids  of  the  old 
daas  of  Vines.  There  being  no  phylloxera  in  Hong  Kong,  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  dreaded  insect  would  spare  this  VinO)  but  in  view  of  thfr 
wondetf  ul  improvements  that  iMivebeen  and  can  be  brought  about  by 
skilful  and  persistent  cultivation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  tiiat 
£his  new  Vine  may  ultimately  become  a  wine-producer.  It  is  easily 
Ottltivated,  and  seems  to  he  well  adapted  for  a  tropical  climate,  or  a 
^  climate  in  which  the  resting  season  is  comparatively  cold  and  the  grow- 
ing season  hot.*'~^iQ;to  BtMetiii.^ 
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On  ThursdflQr  last  the  centenary  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  was  held  at  the  Society*s  rooms,  Burlington  House ;  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Society's  centenary  there  wa»a  considerable  addition  to- 
the  programme  dt  an  ordinary  annual  meeting.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  the  President,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  Fellows  and  Associates.  Oithe  right  of  the  chair  was  seated  Sir  B. 
Owen,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Professor  Flowmr,  and  Professor  Thiselton 
Dyer,  who  had  oeen  Ojecially  selected  to  take  prominent  parts  in  the 
pToceieding^  of  the  daK  There  were  also  present  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P., 
and  Professor  J.  G.  AllmaiB,  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  ;  Dr.  H» 
Woodward,  Profesttir  Stewart^  Professor  G.  B.  Howse,  Mr.  J.  Golebrooke, 
Dr.  K:  T.'  Masters,  ProfsiMr  St  George  Mivart,  Dr.  A.  Giinther,  Sir 
Walter  BuUer,  Df.  A.  C.  Prior,  Dr.  R.  Hogg,  Professor  M.  Duncan, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Romanes,  Colonel  Grant  (companion  of  Speke),  Mr.  Bate* 
man,  and  Mr,  Olsen  of  Sweden. 

"■  Xh^.  Council  having  decided  to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  nde 
by  adniitting  a  few  ladies  to  be  present,  seats  were  reserved  for  those 
wh086  relatives  were  officially  connected  with  the  proceedings,  as  Pre* 
sident,  fonper  President,  Members  of  Council,  Speuers,  Tr^tsurer,  and 
Secretaries.  The  following  were  invited,  and  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Harting  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  librarian's  apartments: — Mrs. 
OurzUthers,  Lady  Lubbock,  Lady  Hooker,  Mrs.  Allman,  Mrs.  Lyell,  Mrs^ 
Bosk,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flower,  Mrs.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mrs* 
Albert  Michael,  Mrs.  Howes,  Mrs.  Seebohm,  Mrs.  Soott,  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Stttf^rs,  Mrs.  Crisp,  Mrs.  Daydon  Jackson,  Miss  Flower,  and  Miss 
Hattfaig. 

'  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  said  that  His  Majesty  took  great  interest  in  the  deve* 
lopment  of  science,  and,  considering  that  this  was  an  important  meeting 
of  the  Society,  whose  history  was  of  interest  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as 
in  England,  It- seemed  to  the  Council  that  it  woukl  be  apprO«priate  to 
elect  the  King  of  dweden  an  honorary  member.  ■  ■  *    ' 

The  election  having  been  carried  by  a  show  ef  lianda,  and  eheers^ 

M.  Oiesn  aoknowledged  the  compliment  cm  bebalf  of  lbs  Sfagof 
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9vede]ii  ^vliOf.he  had  no  dopbt,  woold  be  pleased  to  acoept  the  bdnoux 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  His  Majesty,  he  knew,  took  great 
ititeie^  In  aoientiflo  sul^t^  and  if  he  had  -  been  in  Sngland  h«  would 
have  attended  that  meeting,  not  only  to  show  his  attachment-to  science, 
bqt  also  to  do  Wihat  he  conld  to  unite  more  doee^  this  Society  with  the 
corresponding  Society  ja  Sweden.    (Gbeerv.) 

'  The  Treast^rer  submitted  a  financial  statement,  which  showed  a  total 
Income  for  the  past  year  ot  iS3246,  begix^ninjc  with,  a  balance  of 
i&321,  and  leaving  one  of  £802.  The  sum  of  £1405  bad  been  spent 
dpon  p<iUlciti<ms. 

^  Mr.  D.  Jackson,  Botanleal  Secretary^  read  part  of  a  paper  giving  a 
UsUyry  of  the  Linnean  books,  herbarium,  asd  otbir  QolMdion^  In  the 
course  of  the  paper  it  was  stated  that  Shr  J.  E.  Smith,  to  the  recom* 
ti[xeDdation.of -0ir  J.  Banks^'bought  the  entire  coUeetion  and  library  of 
LinnsetiS'in  1784,  and  bLk  years  later  founded' the  Linneaa  Society.  He 
ifenudned  FMsident  till  his  death  in  1828,  wlien  the  Society  bought  the 
entire  iedlleetions  (ex<Sept  the  minerals,  which  wese  fiold  in  1794),  and 
have  carefully  preserved  them  in  their  original  state  tathepiesentday. 
The  utovf  thM:  the.  vessel  that  brought  the* ceUectfens  to  STngland  was 
closely  chased  by  the  man-of-war  sent  to  mtereept  it  was  not  aeceptod 
^theauAhor.  -,'-•' 

The  President,  in  his  annual  address,  said  thatrin  no  previous  year  had. 
the  Society  to  mourn  the  loss  of  so  many  menpbecs  and  co-workeni  at 
home  and  abh>ad;  They,  bad  jast  received  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  a  young  and  promising  life*  WiUiamThrdfiftll  a  few 
months  ago  was*  enrolled  a  Fellow.  >  Her'seti  out  for ^Th^^  East  ta  explore. 
^bR  flora  of'some  dist^cte  in  the  Ottoman- Empire  i4  Asi^  The  Council 
had  taken  steps  to  help^himin  his  work, 'and  they  were  all  looking  for- 
-^rd'  to-  imjpoitant  lesultafrom  his  tcaveKwbsn  they. were  startled  to 
leam  that  by  a  distressing'  accident  be  had  lost  hi»  life.  The  ^oik  of 
the -Society  was  being  oaitied  on  more  actively  uthan  ever;  ^youog,! 
•earnest,  ind  able  men^were  stepping  to  the  front.  1|Mt  day  .they  had  to 
S^vey  a  century  rather  than  a  year.  The  acquisition  by  J>t^  J.  E.^ 
Smith  of  everything  which'  linncsus  possessed  relating  to  natural 
history  or:  medicine/  witlb  his  entire  library,  manuscrif^,  and  oofre- 
epondence;  raised  him  at  once  to  a  position  of  high  eminence  among  the 
students  of  natnial  history  in  England.  The  transference  of  the  ooUec- 
tions  to  England  created  a  second  centre  for  natnraliMs  in  London.  .Sir 
J;  Banks  h^  opened  his  house  and  given  free  aeoess  to  his  colle6tion8. 
and  library  to  scientific  inquirers ;  and  he  rendered  an  unfclfish  and 
important  service  to  science  by  exerting  hisinfiuence  to  induce.  Smith 
to  secure  a  rival  and  finer  collection.  The  system  of  Linmeus  had  then 
completely  displaced  all  others.  The  happy  invention  and  careful  defi* 
Bition  by  Li&ns&ns  of  the  words  he  employed,  the  pulsion  of  his 
descriptive  characters,  his  terminal  nomeneuftture,  aiid  above  all  the  clear 
wM  certain  divisions  of  his  sexual  system,  presented  «nch  favourable 
•eontras^B  -to  the  systematic  works  of  earlier  authors  that  he  had  seenred 
dbflohite  eway  over  English  natusalists.  -  There  .eadsted  at  the  time  a 
small  Soeiety  in  London  devoted  to  the  study  of  natuial  history. .  It 
«e^ed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mutual  improvement  society  which  did 
not  publisb  memoirs.  The  Natural  Htstoiy  Society  continued  to  hold 
its  meetings  for  sevetal  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  K^entury,  and 
when  the  meetings  could  not  be  kept  op,  and  the  Society  was  dissolved,, 
the  boots  and  other  property  were  nandcKl  over  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
including -the  ivory  hammer  sttn  used  by  the  President'  The  new.im- 
X>etus  given  to  natural  history  by  the  arrival  of  the  Linnean  ooUectionir 
showed  the  urgent  need  of  a  sodiety  wht^h*  did  not  limit  its  operations 
toth^mi^tual  benefit  of  its  members,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of 
toe  Linnean  Society,  whose  first  yearns  income  was  £6^  17s.  6d.  For 
the  first,  fifty  ,years  the  members  were  satisfied  witlx  ^omual  i»rts  of 
Transactions,  two,  three,  or  four  years  being  required^  to  make  up  a 
volume.  In  1855  a  quarterly  journal  had  become  necessary.  The  dis- 
tingttUhed  position  of  the .  Society  was  due  less  to  its  age  than  to  the 
remarkable  activity  of  its  Fellows,  the  importance  of  their  work,  and 
the  speedy  and  eScient  manner  in  which,  toe  qpmmnnicatlons  were  put 
l^loxe  t^e  world.  (Cheeo.)  During  the  past  year  the  Society  had 
punished  seven  parts  cd^  Transactions,  four  devot^.  to  botany  and  three 
to.  zoology,  containing  429  pages,  eighty-nine  plates,  and  two  maps. 
Paring  tbe  same  period  there  had  been  issued  twenty  numbers  of  the 
^oi:i?nal,.nine  being  botanical  and  eleven  zoological,  containing  1151 
pafi^,fi&y-six  plates,  and  fifty-four  woodcuts,  together  with  the  nro- 
ceedingsfor  the  year, requiring  sixty-five  pages. of  letterpress.  The^ 
p^bli^iona  contained  papers  of  the  highest  Importuice  in  all  departr 
ments  of  science.  Not  eveiythiog  submitted  to  the. Society  found  a 
p^aoe  in  its  publications.  Every  communication  was  reported  upon  by 
one  or  more  experts,  and  was  afterguards  carefully  considered  by  the 
Council,  •and  only  real  contributions  to  knowledge,  expressed  in  fitting 
language,  were  published.  Fellowship  was  not  limited  to  men  of  science, 
but  it  was  extended  to  lovers  and  patrons  of  science,  who  often  rendered 
valuable  services.  At  one  time  the  reading  of  papers  at  the  Society's 
meetings  was  not  followed  by  discussion,  and  the  proposal  to  allow 
discufeion  was  at  first  opposed  as  an  innovation  ♦*  thiat  would  tarn  the 
meeting  room  into  an  area  for  gladiatorial  combats  of  rival  intellects 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  Society."  (Laughter.)  The  President  also 
gave  some  account  of  the  Society's  collections. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  M.P.,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
fliven  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  the  pronouncing  of  eulogia  on 
LinnsBus,  Robert  Brown,  Charles  Darwin,  and  GFeorg^  Bentham. 

The  eulogium  'on  Linnaeus  had  been  prepared  by  Professor  T^Sre 
t'ries,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  botany  at  TJpsala.    In  the 


unavoidable  absence  ot  the  author«  a  translation  of  the  eidogium.  waS; 
read  by  the  President.  Professor  Friep  began /By  referrmg  to .  the  proj 
&>und  sleep  of  the  natur^  sciencea  through  the  Middle.  Ages,  to.the  hard 
battles  that  had  been  fought  before  men  of  science  could  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  fetters  of  a  narrow  orthodoxy^  and  to  the  .restraining 
bands  men  of  science  had  forged  for  themselves  by  ajfctaehing  infalU- 
bility  to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  rather  than  to  the  works  of  .Nature. 
TJiey  worked  sloi^^ly.  forward  to  a  truer  conceptionJthrough  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  longing  for  one  who  .should  bring  order  and 
quickening  life.  At  last  catneXinnseus,  to  whom,  although  a.  poor  and 
unknown'  youth,  the  world  almost  immediately  paid  homage  as  a  master 
of  the  extensive  dominion  of  natural  history.  As^A  to-day  his  name  wss 
mentioned  with  the  highest  respect  in  all  lands  upon  which  culture  had 
shed  its  benign,  rays.  Passing  over  the  story  of  his  eventful  life  the 
eulogist  surveyed  the  part  taken  by  linmeus  in  the  developmiBnt  of  the 
science  to  vdiich  his  penetrating  activity  extended  itself..  Upon  botany, 
his  systematic  mind  stamped  ijts  impresa  for  all  time.  Industrious 
naturalists  had  described  as  well  as  they  could,  plants  brought  from, 
all  parts  of  the  'yrorld.  but  their  descriptions  were  a  shapeless  mass 
of  material.  There  was  no  hwk  of  system,  but  none  satisfied  even  the 
unassuming  demands  of  those  times.  The  Upeala  student,  aged  22,, 
exhibited  to  jhis  teacher  some  outlines  of  a  system  which,  when  pub- 
lished under  the  name  (rf  the  jsexual  system,  rapidly  aupplanted  all  pre- 
decessors. It  was  so  simple  that"  a  chijd  could  grasp  it.  Ppntempo-. 
raries  and  sucoeasors  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  the  thre^.of  the 
labyrinth  which  for  centuries  had  l)een  sought  in  vain.  Linnaeus,  with 
clear  insight,  had  openly  suggested  the  weakness  of  tbe  rwrstem  and  put 
forward  the  establishment  of  a  natural  system  which,  he  laboured  to 
find.  Down  to  our  days  botanists  had  tried  to  jaise  the  edifice  of  a 
natural  system  of  plants  without  getting  it  complete  or  even  being  able, 
to  agree  on  a.ground  plan.  But  a,U  agreed  that  Linnaeus,  over  against 
an  artificial  system, ^t  forth  in  a  clear  light  the  character  and.  form,  oj 
the  natural  one,  marked  out  the  way  for  its  development,  ami  .secured 
Its  supremacy.  By  successive  works  Linnwus  recpnstrupted  descriptive, 
botany  in,  almost  every  4etail,  and  that  in  suc\i  a  maimer  that  the 
opinions  he  e?.pjessed  and  the  laws  he  established  are  even  to  t]iia  day 
approved  of  as  in  all  essentials  correct.  From  botanical  language  he 
swept  away  its  inrooted  barbarism,  and  gave  the  proper  stability  by 
accurately  limiting  every  botonical  idea  and  furnisldng  it  with  definit^ 
appropriate  nomenclature.  For  describing  plants  and  naming  them  hef 
set  up  simple  practical  rules  based  on  a  careful  analytical  examination 
■  of  the  structure  of  many  thousand  species,  especially  their  flowers  and 
fruits.  In  opposlUon  to  all  his  predecessors  he  drew  a  sharp  line 
between  species  and  variations.  To  the  then  known  8000  s^cnw  he 
gave  not  only  new  and  appropriate  names,  but  also  jiew  definitions, 
and  be  added  critically. tested  statements  of  th^ir  nomenclature  by, 
prior  autlio.rs,  togethet-  with  an  account  of  their  native  country,  manner 
of  appearing,  properties,' uses,  ^nd  so  forth,  and  all  this  ^^^y^7  easily 
apprehended  in  accordimce  with  the  simple  laws  he  himself  had  estab- 
lished. All  his  work  he  endeavoured  to  arrange  on  the  most  natural 
and  easily  comprehended  plan.  In  small  as  well  as  large  things  he 
proved  himself  a  master  yet  unsurpassed  in  producing  regularity  and 
order  where  previously  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  arbitrariness  had 
generated  obscurity  ^nd  confusion.    CCheere.)  .  *      -. 

It  was  sometimes  said  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  study  of  veaetaWei 
anatomy,  and  revealed  a  one-sided  love  for  descriptive  botany ;  but  the. 
reproach. usually  came  from  one-sided  anatomists.  The  amount  of  wbat 
he  did  bordered  on.  the  miraculous.  He  himself  admitted  that  the. 
naming,  describing,  and  classifying  of  plants  was  not  the  only  or  the 
highest  function  of  the  science,  but  only  a  necessary  condition  for  a^ 
successful  study  of  the  more  important  parU.  It  was  almost  impdssible 
to  point  to  an  investigator  in  botany  who  had  studied  the  world  of  plants, 
from  so  many  sides,  and  who  pointed  out  so  many  new.^pects  from, 
which  it  ought  to  be  examined.  Much  that  had  been  said  about .  boUny 
applied  also  in  the  department  of  soology.  ,  By  establishing  new,  ^ly 
understood  Jaws,  he  made  sclentiac  descriptive  zoology,  and  ,he  laid  tb^ 
first  groundwork  of  a  real  ^tem.  In  the  history  .of  mineralogy  he. 
occupied  a-  by  no  means  unimportant  po^ition^  chiefly  througli  his. 
rearrangement  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  .More  conspicuous  was  his 
eneifietic  seal  i^i  the  field  of  medicine.  He  attempted  to  arrange 
scl^tifically  tbe  different  forms  of  diseases.  It  was  easy  now,  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Linnwus,  to  bring  togethei;  collections  from 
widely  distant  places.  .Untiring  was  his  zeal  and  unparalleled  his  power 
of  ettaiulating  persons  of  the  most  varied  positions  in  life— monarchy 
and  students,  lords  and  poor  seaman,  bishops  and  ignorant  tradesmen--, 
all  to  work  to  one  end.  I>ev<Aed  scholars,  young  and  old,  surroundea 
his  chair.  His  disciples  went  to  unknown  regions  to  collect  for  him  tbe 
treasures  of  nature,  and  many  of  them  periled  in  foreign  lands  as  the 
martyrs  at  natural  scienca  Nowhere,  next  to  his  own  native  land,  had 
his  name  been  so  revered  as  in  Bnriand.  The  botanist,  Ddlemus, 
pressed  him  to  remain  at  Oxford  "  to  live  and  die  with  him,"  He  was 
inactive  correspondence  with  nearly  all  England's  naturalists,  several 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  his  instruction  at  Upsala.  England,  unluckily  for 
Sweden,  finally  became  his  heir.  In  conclusion.  Professor  Fries  said  :-- 
Many  are  consequently  the  ties  by  which  the  memory  of  Linnaeus  ia 
united  with  England,  the  strongest,  however,  is  the  Linnean  spirit— the 
genuine  smrit  of  freshness  and  enterprise  in  which  .scientific  research 
has  continued,  and  still  continues,  in  England.  Is  it  not  pfobable  that 
this  fact  is  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  transfer  of  the  Linnean 
collections  bere^  At  any  rate  it  was  that  which  gave  the  primary 
incentive  td  the  formation  of  this  Society,  which  has  now,  for  a  hundred 
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jenn,  unintemiptadly  manifested  iti  Tigofont  life,  extending  ita  nsefid 
actiTitr  more  and  more  over  tbe  wbole  nobe.  The  preeioas  gift  of  Sir 
James  sdwaid  Smith  WM  indeed  a  noble  seed,  since  grown  up  into  a 
strong  plan^  which  has  borne  flowers  and  fruits  from  year  to  year  in 
abnndance.  Its  Titality  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  thrive  and  flourishi 
so  long  as  the  Linnasa  borealis,  ever  green,  spreads  its  fragrance  over 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  ridi  and  poor,  in  the  mighty  forests  of  the 
north.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  pronounced  the  eulogium  on  Bobert  Brown,  who 
was  recognised  as  the  greatest  botanist  o/t  his  age.  Puring  over  the 
life,  history,  and  personality  of  Bobert  Brown,  the  eulogist  gave  some 
account  of  his  investigations  and  discoveries  relating  to  t&  morphology, 
dassification,  and  distoibution  of  plants,  and  especially  to  their  repro- 
ductive organs,  their  structure  and  eoonomv— investigations  which  dis- 
play an  untiring  industry,  an  accuracy  of  observation  and  exposition,  a 
Keenness  of  perception,  together  with  sagacity,  caution,  and  soundness 
of  judgqient,  in  which  he  has  not  beoi  surpassed  by  any  botanical 
writer.  Where  others  have  advanced  beyond  the  goal  he  attained  to,  it 
has  been  by  working  on  the  foundations  he  laid,  \rf  the  light  and  aids 
of  correlative  advances  In  ehemistiT  and  physics,  and  1^  the  use  of 
optical  instruments  unknown  In  his  day.  Hu  collection  of  about  4000 
species  of  plants  belongfaig  to  all  orders,  and  three-fourths  of  them  new 
to  science,  in  nine  vears,  was  a  feat  unexampled  in  the  history  of  bota- 
nical sdenoe.  In  llie  course  of  a  detailed  review  of  his  works  the  Pro- 
fessor gave  some  personal  reminiscences,  including  these  :^*' His 
Appetite  for  aoquirmg  botanical  knowledge  amounts,  1  believe,  to 
vorad^,  while  ms  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to  retain,  and  his 
methodical  faculties  to  classify  all  he  had  acauired.  Of  that  memorv 
and  of  his  readiness  in  utilising  it  I  had,  thanxs  to  his  kindness,  much 
experience.  He  seemed  to  me  never  to  forget  a  plant  that  presented 
any  feature  of  interest  if  he  had  but  once  seen  it,  and  he  could  single 
out  the  specimen  that  he  had  examined  from  a  sheet  full  of  duplicates. 
It  was  tne  same  with  books ;  those  of  the  old  authors  especkllv,  as  Bay, 
Linneus,  Bumph,  and  Bheede,  they  were  all  familiar  to  him,  (nd  he  could 
often  turn  to  a  volume,  and  sometimes  to  a  page,  for  a  statement  or 
ilgure  without  the  aid  of  a  reference.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twentv  ^eight, 
when  be  sailed  for  Australia,  it  was  as  an  accomplished  botanisl.'^ 

Professor  Flower  pronounced  the  eulogy  on  Charles  Darwin^  win,  he 
Mid,  had  special  claims  on  their  oonsideration,  inasmuch  as  a  Urge  and 
very  imponant  portion  of  his  work  was  tint  oommnnicated  to  the  world 
bjr  means  of  papers  read  at  their  meetings  and  published  In  their  journal. 
His  life  and  work,  however,  were  so  fainiliar  and  had  been  exhaustivelv 
treated  so  reoentiy,  that  the  task  assigned  him  could  be  discharged  with 
B  brevity  which  would  be  bv  no  means  the  measure  of  theli'  approdation. 
They  were  concemed  chiefly  with  those,  great  characteristics  of  Darwin 
which  dominated  all  others  and  made  him' wlu»t  he  waa— the  consuming, 
iirepresBible  longing  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  living  nature,  to  penel 
trate  the  shroud  which  conceals  the  causes  uid  methods  by  which  al- 
the  wonders  and  all  the  diversity,  all  the  beauty,  yea,  and  all  the  de- 
formity too,  which  we  see  around  us  in  the  life  of  animals  and  plants, 
have  been  brought  about.  Against  our  ignorance  on  those  subjects  his 
life  was  one  kn^  battle ;  the  work  of  ot&rs,  by  conmarison,  was  irre- 
gular guerilla  warfare.  His  main  victory  was  the  destruction  of  the 
ooncej^on  of  species  as  being  beyond  certain  narrow  limits  fixed  and 
unchuigeable — a  conviction  wnich  prevailed  almost  universally  before 
his  time.  It  might  be  admitted  that  others  had  prepared  the  waj,  and 
that  the  work  was  carried  on  simultaneously  by  othm  who  might  have 
attained  to  the  same  conclusion ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  the 
main  agent  in  the  conversion  of  almost  the  whole  sdentttlc  world  from 
one  conception  to  a  totally  opposite  conception  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  of  Nature.  Such  a  revolution,  witii  its  momentous 
consequences  to  the  study  of  loology  and  botany,  was  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  science.  This  rapid  conversion  was  much  fadlitated 
by  the  fasefnating  nature  of  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  in  intensityinff  and  fixing  variation  as  originally  propounded 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  independentiy  and  simultaneously  \j  Darwin 
and  by  Wallace.  The  theory  had  been  subjected  to  keen  criticism,  and 
diiBculties  had  undoubtedly  been  shown  in  accepting  it  as  the  complete 
explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  evolution.  That  other  factofs 
had  been  at  work  besides  natural  selection  in  bringing  about  tlM  present 
condition  of  the  organic  world  probably  everyone  would  now  aunit,  as 
as  indeed  Darwin  did  himself.  That,  however,  was  not  the  occasion  to 
examine  so  comnlex  a  subiect,  and  indeed  the  time  seemed  seareely  yet 
to  have  come  wnen  it  could  be  done  with  the  necessary  calmness  and 
impartiality.  But  Darwin*s  work  and  the  controversies  that  had  gathered 
round  it  had  proved  a  marvellous  stimulus  to  research.  Thou|^  he  did 
not,  as  it  had  been  too  rashly  said,  tear  down  the  curtain  which  obscured 
our  gaie  and  lay  bare  the  birth  of  lif6,  he  had  lifted  the  veil  here  and 
there  and  given  us  glimpses  which  wouM  light  the  path  of  those  who 
followed  in  his  steps,  ana,  more  than  this,  he  showed  uj  his  life  and  by 
nis  work  the  true  methods  hj  which  alone  the  secrets  A  Nature  may  bo 
won.  -  (Cheers.) 

Professor  Thiselton  Dyer  delivered  the  eulogy  on  George  Bentham, 
whose  friendship  he  had  enjoyed.  A  nephew  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  he 
was  early  imbued  with  a  taste  for  methodising  and  analysing,  and 
throuffh  his  mother*6  fondness  for  plants  and  the  attraction  which  their 
classification  had  for  him  he  was  led  to  study  them  with  marvellous 
results.  He  was  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  from  1863  to  1874, 
and  his  devotion  to  its  interests  knew  no  bounds.  He  shrank  from  no 
labour;  he  indexed  the  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Society's 
Truisactions ;  and  he  delivered  a  valuable  series  of  addresses.    He  stood 


in  the  footsteps  of  linnaus ;  and,  although  the  descent  was  oblique,  ho 
inherited  the  mantie  of  the  master  whose  memory  was  that  day  ooai.> 
memoratedL   (Cheers). 

On  the  motfon  of  Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  seconded  by  M^ 
Grant  DufT,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  authors  of  these  eulogies. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  Linnean  gold  medals  to  Sir  B: 
Owen  as  a  soologist,  and  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  a  botanist. 

The  Ptesident  explained  that  it  had  been  delmmlnfwi  to  estabUdi  a 
Linnean  gold  medal  to  be  presented  in  subsequent  years  altemateiy  to> 
a  botanist  and  a  soologist ;  but  on  this  oeoaalon  two  were  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  theri  had  not  been  any  question  in  the  Coundl  as  to  wb» 
the  first  recipients  were  to  be.  The  medal  had  on  one  side  A  portrait  of 
LinnsBus,  tidEen  from  the  bust  in  the  room,  and  on  the  revene  the  ann» 
of  the  Society  surrounded  by  the  Linnsoa  borealis.  The  President  fiat 
made  the  presentation  to  Professor  Owen,  recountinff  his  distlncttoas 
and  scientific  services,  and  banded  him  the  medal  amid  VmA  cheers. 

Professor  Owen,  who  was  much  affected,  «xpressed  his  high  sense  o£ 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  thanked  the  FeUowa  for  their 
ooidial  reception. 

The  President  then  made  the  presentation  to  Sir  J,  Hooker,  lecapiU* 
lating  his  services  to  sdenoe.  ,,  ,  ^    ,'* 

Sir  J.  Hooker,  who  was  warmly  cheered,  returned  his  cordial  thaaka 
to  the  Ooundl  and  the  Society.  -^ 

This  terminated  the  pwr^*<o*>^<"g». 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  «<  Hotel  Victoria,'* 
the  President  belDf  supported  Vr  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker; 
Pwfessor  Flower,  mfesior  P.  H.  Duncan^  and  Hr.  St  George  Mivai^.. 
Thetoastoof  « The  Queen "  aa patron  of  the  Society,  **Tbe  memofy  ot 
Linnmns,**  and  ^'Tbe  Linnean  Sodety'*  having  been  dnbr  hooonied,. 
Professor  Duncan  proposed «« The  health  of  the  Linnean  MeMUsts,**  Sir. 
Bichaid  Owen  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  He  recalled  the  time  noiethMi 
forty  years  ago  when,  as  one  of  a  band  of  noi^  medical  students,  he 
sat  upon  the  gallery  of  the  Boval  Colleae  of  Surgeons  and  saw  a. 
wonderful  company  of  men,  including  judges,  bishops,  lsiw}ys,  and 
medical  men,  assembled  to  hear  the  marvellous  lectures  of  Promsmr 
Owen  in  his  prime,  chancterised  by  fine  deliuery,  wonderful  powers  of 
description,  and  grand  gencialiaatlon.  To  him  he  owed  his  love  of 
natural  history.  For  long  his  name  had  been  synonymous  with  Britiek 
science  to  vast  numbers^  people  wherever  sdenoe  was  esteemed.  Td* 
Urn  the  medical  prolesBlon  owed  much  of  its  modem  devdopnent 
through  its  greatly  inerea^  interest  in  phyddogical  adecce.  Aa 
regarded  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  he  coukl  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his 
exquisite  Himalayan  journals  as  among  the  twoor  threes  most  charming 
books  of  traf«l  and  science  in  the  language.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in 
respomVng,  said  the  reception  of  the  medal  had  given  him  a  gratification 
of  a  peoufiarkind«whksh  no  other  sodety  could  have  aflorded«inasmuoh. 

as  his  fitther,  granclfatlier,  father-in-law,  and  undo  had  been  Fellows,, 
he  had  personally  known  dgfat  of  its  Presidents,  and  many  of  l|is  own. 
papers  had  owed  their  publication  to  the  Sodety.  Moreover,  it  was  Sir 
jTBTSmith^  the  founder,  who  had  induced  his  fathA  to  take  uptiia 
study  of  botany.  He  was  gratef  d  also  to  the  memory  of  Lbuyensfoc 
his  own  early  studies  in  botany,  which  were  made  with  a<pin  and  floweis». 
making  out  their  parts  and  names  according  to  the  Linnean  system;- 
and  that  he  believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  way  <^  beginning;  Sir 
John  Lubbodk  proposed  «  The  Health  of  the  President,  tHBcers,  and 
Goundlof  the  Sodety,**  to  which  Mr.  Crisp,  the  Treasurer,  repUed^  and 
the  proceedings  doeed. 

OOHTBBBAZIOSB. 

The  President  and  oflBcers  of  the  Linnean  Sodety  gmve  a  conteisa* 
sione  on  Friday  night  at  their  rooms  in  Buriington  House.  All  thr 
memorials  of  LinusBus  in  the  possession  of  the  Sodety  were  exhibited^ 
together  with  many  other  interesting  objects^ 

Among  the  more  interesting  exhibits  were  the  personal  relics  of 
UnnsBUs,  including  a  small  Interleaved  almanack  for  the  year  17S6,  iSb» 

Siar  of  LinnsBUs*s  betrothal  to  Sara  Lisa  Monea,  bis  journey  to  the 
etherlands,  his  doctorate,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
«  Systema  Naturm.**  LinnsBUs's  walking-stick,  presented  by  Profemor 
Hartman  in  1849,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  and  carved  by  himsdf  during 
his  joomey  through  Lapland  in  1732.  The  carved  rhinoceros  horn,  cc 
Chinese  workmanship,  I9  an  excdlent  specimen  of  Oriental  sculptun^ 
the  whole  inverted  base  of  the  bom  bdng  csrved  into  an  elegant  leaf  or 
Ndumbium,  the  Indian  Lotus;  surrounding  it  are  snuJler  Peadi^ 
Medlar,  and  other  fiowers  and  fruits,  and  some  fantastic  Limds,  withr 
^ches  of  Orapes  and  the  Li-tchi  fruit  in  their  mouths,  are  crawling 
overthewhole.  This  was  presented  to  the  Sodety  by  Lady  Smith  in  1889; 
Very  many  of  Linn«os's  manuscripts  were  also  on  view,  including 
the  earliest  extant,  the  '^  Hortus  Uplandicus,'*  or  list  of  dants  in  the^ 
botanical  ganlen  of  Upsala  and  others  in  its  ndghbournood,  dating^' 
from  1730,  and  containing  the  first  hint  of  the  sexuu  system.  ^^^ 

.  The  vast  collection  of  letters  written  to  Linnmus  (about  8000)  waa 
not  on  exhibition,  but  the  few  written  by  him  which  the  Sodety  nos- 
sesses  are  of  much  inter^  being  addressed  to  G.  D.  Ehret,  F.B.B.,  u 
German  botanical  artist  of  celebrity  in  the  last  century,  who  oo-> 
operated  with  Linnsous  in  produdng  the  *'  Hortus  Cliffortianus**  at  Haar- 
lem in  1737,  and  who  afterwards  lived  in  London  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  letters  (a  translation),  dated  October  19th,  1756,  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  Patrick  Brown,  author  of  the  ^  History  of  Jamaica,**  the  beantiful 
plates  of  which  were  by  Bhret.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  letter,  ancf 
shows  the  great  naturalist's  enthusiasm  and  scientific  temper  so  deariy ' 
that  we  reproduce  a  part  of  it  :-— 

"  I  never  coveted  any  book,  I  know  not  by  what  instineti  with  nora 
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udent  deolre  tlian  jma*.  At  length  I  undentood  UuU  an  BogliBb 
gentleman  residing  at  Stockholm  had  got  It ;  I  enti«ftt«d  Um  to  lend  it 
me  tor  a  fortnlglit,  and  obtained  It.  I  spent  day  and  night  in  reading  It 
through ;  I  read  It  orer,  bnt  nerer  enongh,  and  ntnrned  it.  Two  thing* 
I  partfcalarly  obeerred  therein,  whioh  I  had  not  met  with  in  other 
aathora.  The  lint  was  tlie  antbor's  most  bonerti  candour  and  hnmane 
dlfpoaltlon,  who  ii  not  sharp  npon  any,  aevera  to  none,  nor  inTeigha 
•gunat  othen,  ai  now  is  the  cuitom  among  the  Tnlgar  herd  of  aothMn, 
hot  oandidlj  iQcnIcstea  hla  own  obeerrstioiu  without  taxing  others, 


In  their 


ue  Qxaj  ooald  not  see  tbew  things  the;  wished  to  Inspect,  bnt  nc 
sir  power.  The  other  thing  I  noted  was  the  wrlt«r'a  penpieathr, 
hai  nt  forth  hia  plants  so  correctl;,  v>d  so  exactlj  to  m  litt, 
that  I  ooold  see  as  It  were  the  tbtt  ptante  themselTee  before  me." 

In  connection  with  these  an  ezblbit  bj  Dr.  Unrle,  lately  the  librarian 
•  of  the  Bodety,  was  of  Interest,  being  a  series  of  Impreseloni  (^  geala  used 
hrUcuiKiu. 

The  Linnean  medals  shown  were  also  xeiy  Interesting,  Inclading  Uie 
■Urer  medal  stniek  for  Connt  Teasin  in  1746,  and  the  gcdd  medal  strtick 
for  the  Connt  in  IT6B.  Both  hare  a  bust  of  Linmens  on  the  obrerse, 
whUe  tDe  second  hat  three  ctdwhb,  lepreeentlng  (he  three  kingdoms  of 
Natnn.  To  Count  Tessin  Linnsns  dedicated  in  1756  the  lint  Tolnme  of 
the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Byatema  Natnira."  The  sHrer  medal  by 
LlnngbeKer,  atrock  1^  oommand  of  QostaTDs  III.  of  Sweden  after  the 
death  of  Linnnu  has  the  oaoal  bast  on  tbe  obrerse,  and  on  the  nrose 
Cj\^ti  bewaQIng  bertoMiahehaaakerlnberleft  band,  and  s  Ibm 
and  varlooa aalmaU  and  ptaotalleat bvfeet.  Tbe  motto  Is,  "Deam 
Incttts  angtt  amlasL"  These  medals  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bennett, 
in  1870,  ber  bnalMnd,  long  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Sode^,  having  recelTed 
tbem  as  a  gift  from  Bobert  Brown,  formerly  Librarian  and  President, 

nie  bnatL  pcMtMlts,  and  engratlngt  tn  tlw  Bocie^s  rooms  of  mnsa 
noelTCd  mnch  m/bntka,  and  from  them  no  one  eonld  fall  to  derive  an 
Mcniate  iraprealon  of  the  great  Swede's  conntenanoe.  They  Included 
the  bast  cact  ftom  Tfaorwaldsen's  ststoe  of  LInnnns  at  Copenhagen,  and 
that  from  the  original  In  the  Stockholm  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoea ; 
tbe  alabaster  medallion  given  by  the  Mime  Society ;  the  Wedgwood 
Biedalllon  lent  by  Sir  Joeeph  Hooker,  which  Dr.  Solaader,  who  kiww 
Llnnsaas  well,  laid  was  a  better  llkencs  than  any  of  the  paintliwB;  tbe 
on  painting  on  parchment  1^  Hallman,  presented  by  Sir  John  Lnbbock ; 
and  that  oopied  by  Paacb  from  Roalln,  and  a  Urge  number  of  engraTinga. 
Among  thcM  the  most  Interesting  is  a  metMtint  of  LinnsHU,  foil- 
length,  tn  ptetnreaqae  lApbnd  dresa.  It  waa  painted  by  Hofbian  and 
engrand  bj  H.  Kingsbnij  In  17W.  A  collection  of  photOfiMto  from 
the  series  by  B.  H.  Fries  Included  riews  (rf  Limwns'i  <^  dwelling' 
botue  at  TIpeala,  his  ooantry  seat  at  Hammaaby,  where  be  apent  Ua 
nmmen  anl  wrote  his  most  important  works,  faia  mnaenm,  tbe  laat 
letter  he  wrote  with  his  own  band,  and  aeveral  Interesting  rdf ca.  A  few 
of  the  rare  booka  from  Linnsens'a  libiary  were  also  exhiUted,  indnding 
Bndbeck's  "  Campi  Blysii  Liber  Becondos,"  ITOl,  folio,  of  which  only  a 
few  ooples  exist,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  copies  (d  both  Tolnmea  hanng 
been  bnmt  in  tbe  great  lira  at  Upsala  in  I70a,  which  destroyed  tbe 
catbedial.  In  which  tbe  stock,  manuscript,  and  wood-blooka  for  ten 
mc»e  Tolnmes  wenlodged.  The  elder  Bndbeok  never  rallied  ftom  the 
abot^  but  died  in  tbe  following  December.  The  aet  <d  moofs  from 
engravings  from  a  mannsorlpt  copy  of  Dioeeorldea,  In  the  Imperial 
Llhiwy  at  Vienna,  la  stiU  more  rare.  Only  two  oopiee  of  tbe  143  plates 
were  made,  one  being  sent  to  Llnnnos,  the  otiwr  being  now  In  tbe 
UbraiT<rf  tike  Botanic  Qarden  at  Oxfoid. 

Tbe  colleatkm  of  medals,  medalUons,  and  pcttralta  id  eminent 
■*— *" '~t  \IS  Sir  Joan>h  Hooker  was  necially  noteworthy. 


TboWe^wood 


'e^woo 
ie,eirJi 


IS  iaelnded  those  of  Captam  Cook  ai 


, .  .  ir  Joaeph  Banka,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr.  Belnhold  Forster  ;  alw 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Prieetley,  and  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker;  also  a  Sivre*  medallion  of  Cnvter.  With  the  memorials  of 
Oeorge  Bentbam  was  shown  an  antiqne  silver  watch  formerly  belongii^ 
to  Jeremy  Bentbam,  his  nncle.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  also  lent  a  large 
aerlea  of  silTer  medala  atrnok  for  tbe  Boyal  Academy  of  SdenoM  at 
Btockholm,  and  several  bronze  medals.— (7t>"v.) 


BTTOHBH  OABDBN. 
MUHBSooM  Beda. — Where  nomben  of  beds  are  made  np  in  winter 
Mmeof  than  an  almost  core  to  ml«  bearing  at  Uta  proper  time,  bat 
thia  la  not  always  a  miafortone.  In  (Mober  last  we  formed  three  beda  ; 
one  piodnced  a  aiipply  at  Christmas,  another  ooromaiced  bearing  in 
Ptobrnaiy,  and  tbe  tbird  appeared  to  be  a  tailnre.  Knowing  from  past 
experience,  bowever,  that  some  which  appeared  to  be  faitaiea  only 
leqnired  lime  and  favourable  drcnnutances.  to  develope,  we  did  not 
deatrev  the  bed  in  qnestlon,  but  left  It,  and  at  the  present  time  this  bed 
Is  prodndng  a  dally  supply  of  flne  Hashroome.  These  beda  weie  all 
lonatA  in  a  cool  onhsatad  sCmctare,  and  we  wonld  advlBe  those  who 
Q<Hitem[date  destroying  beds  at  tbe  end  of  three  montha  or  so  after 


keeps  the  sterna  Brm  and  raeventa  the  tnbei 
becomii^  green  and  nnUt  for  tbe  taUe  by  eo 
Potatoes  dtonld  be  earthed  an  iriien  tbe  atenu 


give  the  beda  a  tboioagh  soaking  vrith  water  heated  to  90°,  previonaty 
sprinkling  a  very  little  salt  on  them  before  watering,  to  destroy  maggots, 
and  cover  with  a  thin  ooatlng  of  h^  afterwards.  Ccsse  flie  neat 
for  Hashroom  hoaaes,  and  make  up  a  bed  or  two  In  the  open  air  to  besc 
in  July.  This  bed  will  precede  the  snpply  of  MnshroomB  in  tbe  fleldSb 
We  prefer  a  cool  poeition  for  tbe  beda  at  tbls  season,  and  tbe  manors 
sboakl  be  made  very  firm. 

WaKsa. — These  are  bow  growing  rM>idly,  and  on  tbe  action  of  cnl- 
tlvaton  now  depends  the  condition  of  the  garden  for  the  whole  yean 
If  tbey  are  allowed  to  seed,  after  trouble  is  inevitable,  bnt  if  they  are- 
oarofolly  hoed  ont  by  the  roots  now  in  every  part  the  hoe  can  reaclit^ 
and  palled  op  by  the  hand  where  they  cannot  be  hoed,  a  clean  garden ' 
throagh  the  season  will  be  the  eadly  acoompliahed  reialt.  ' 

Basthiks  dp  CBOF&^-We  have  heard  some  growers  say  tbey  did 
not  believe  In  earthing  up ;  we  have  practised  it  for  thirty  yean  antk 
regard  It  aa  good  pncttce. '  Potatoes  an  greatly  benefited  iij%»»  it 

1 .1-  J —  a —  „i •-  ii.-  »^hen  near  tbe  sortaea  been 

expoann  to  tbe  11^  Ali 
t  an  iriien  tbe  stems  an  aboat  8  Inebea  high,'' 

Sof  them  regnire  this  attenticm  now.  Cabbage,  CaaMow«V' 
pront^  Bmad  Beana,  Kidney  Beans,  and  in  short  everything 
in  this  war,  abonld  also  be  earthed  np  to  steady  the  stems  and  jnevent 
Hie  roota  being  exposed  to  tbe  son.  Where  tbe  soiface  of  the  gnmnS 
la  very  hard  a  foA  may  be  need,  bnt  where  the  gronnd  i*  trliMe  eartb*'- 
{ng  np  mtij  be  done  with  a  drag  boe. 

CuTTiKQ  AsPABAona.— Of  late  Aspangns  has  been  growing  freely, 
and  many  good  dishes  have  been  secnred.  Oroweit,  psrtlonlariy  ama- 
tenra,  ate  :9t«u  afraid  to  oirercnt  IL  Then  Is  little  danger  of  thiv 
daring  the  Qist  st^e  of  Ita  growth.  Let  na  take  forced  Asparagns  a»' 
an  example.  The  heads  of  this  are  cut  aa  soon  as  tb^  an  high  enonglr'' 
for  US  to  nse,  and  every  one  that  follows  is  cat  also,  and  thla  Inducer' 
tlw  whole  of  Uie  crowns  to  pash  qntil  tlien  an  from  two  to  three 
dozen  cat  from  each  root,  Imt  It  Is  very  sddom  that  ro  msmy  an  cat 
from  roots  in  the  open  gronnd.  It  may  be  that  only  two  naada  are 
seen  growing  fiom  a  root.  Tfaeae  an  looked  npon  as  the  only  gi 
that  will  come,  and  one  is  cnt  and  the  other  allowed  to  remam. 
may  be  cat  nntll  tbe  1st  of  Jane  at  least,  and  after  that  mora  growth* 
wilt  appear  that  will  mston  during  the  season  ;  bnt  plants  under  tbiee 
years  ola  abonld  not  be  cu',  and  w^kly  ones  ou^t  to  be  avoided,  aa  1^ 
mining  catting  for  a  aeason  the  plants  will  gain  strength  and  the  bea 
bear  men  heavily  afterwarda. 

LCTTOcs  AXn  BitDI  vs.— Paris  Market  is  still  onr  earliest  Lettuce^ 
Spring.ralsed  plants  are  now  In  fine  older  for  cutting.  Tbe  sQj^y  rf 
Lettooe  shoolo  now  be  constant  by  saooessional  sowings.  From  noiB 
onwaids  for  three  montha  we  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  eveiy  tortnlgfat,  and 
plant  oat  a  few  doiens  from  each,  which  give  aa  a  constant  aapply.  It 
is  too  early  to  sow  tbe  main  crop  of  Bndive,  bat  aa  a  fow  planEs  are 
often  required  about  tbe  end  of  July  or  in  Angnata  pinch  of  seed  <j  thct 
gnen  Hoa»«arled  may  he  sown  at  once, 

Balsut  Am  SooBzaXKSA. — Theee  an  two  most  naefol  wintes 
vegetablea,  generally  cultivated  In  large  gardens,  bnt  not  aomadi  grown 
In  amall  once  as  they  abonld  he.  They  an  botii  perfectly  hardy,  and 
may  remain  in  the  gronnd  all  tbe  winter.  We  nse  them  largely  from, 
November  until  April,  and  dig  them  np  aa  reqnired.  Tlw  rmte  pene- 
trate like  a  Carrot,  and  will  grow  in  any  deep  fertile  soiL  Gmbs  nevet 
trouble  them,  and  aa  tbey  may  be  grown  in  rows  10  Inohee  or  I  foot 
sfOit  and  4  Inches  from  plant  to  plant,  a  large  quantity  may  be  secnred 


FB01T  FOBUniG. 

Tubs.— Abrly  ^inuM.— When  boasaa-  have  been  cleared  of  ripa 

fmit  the  foliage  of  the  Tines  should  be  cleaued  of  dost  and  red  spider, 

employing  tepid  water,  and,  if  neocMaiy.an  inBOcUdde.    On  noaccoont 

"  —  "^iboidera  to  become  dry,  hot  aSoid  water  to  tbe  Inatde  bordera 


aaneoessarytoaialDtain  tbesou  is  a  moist  condition,  keepiiu  the  foliage 
dean  and  bealtbv  to  tbe  last,  that  It  may  aid  In  the  proper  dsvelopment 
of  the  fmit  bods  for  next  sewion.    The  leaves  being  fredi  and  dean 


the  laterals  in  check  by  pinching,  yet  if  then  be  aayOilng  detective 

with  &»  prindpal  foliage  a  little  more  freedom  may  be  allowed  to  the 
laterala. 

BctUM  wUA  JVkU  SiotilUg. — Uaintaln  a  warm  atmosphere,  damping 
the  Boon  and  borden  two  or  tbne  times  a  day  at  dodog  time  and 
agi^a  befitn  n^htfoll.  Altboogh  fires  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at 
nt^t,  moch  may  be  done  In  eoonomiBing  fuel  by  dosing  eariy  on  flne 
afternoons,  but  it  mast  be  accompanied  with  plenty  of  atmoephaic  ' 
Dtolstnre.  Do  not  allow  tbe  laterals  to  grow  soastocrowd  tbeivindpaf 
leaves,  but  keep  them  well  in  hand,  altiioagb  where  then  la  plenty  of 
spaoe  th?  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  yet  not  so  aa  to  neoasritate  tbdr 
removal  In  gieat  quanti^  later  on. 

B(mm*  toith  t\«  IVitU  JHpeMJu^— Albw  a  constant  and  liberal 
■npply  of  warm  rather  dry  ai^  and  do  not  neglect  to  affiud  a  good 
wat^ng,  and  if  a  mulching  of  abort  litter  be  applied  it  wUl  tend  to  a 
mora  equable  molstnn  at  the  roots.  A  moderate  amount  of  molstnrtf 
ma«t  be  accorded  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  foliage,  bnt  It  must  not  be 
stagnant  or  It  will  pr^udice  the  ripening,  and  without  a  good  heat  It  to 
not  pcealble  to  inann  the  highest  quality ;  indeed  then  is  no  o<»nparieon 
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between  Grapes  that  are  ripened  in  good  heat  and  those  finished  in  a  low 
temperatare. 

-  GrapeB  Scalding, — Masoats  and  liady  Bcnme'v  completing  the  stoning 
mnst  be  watched  in  hot  bright  weather,  and  in  case  of  scalding  air 
&ust  he  admitted  more  freely  for  a  fortnif^t  or  nntil  colouring  com- 
mences, when  all  danger  will  be  over.  Eren  Hambnrghs  are .  being 
Scalded  this  season,  which  can  mostly  be»  avoided  in  their  case  by  a 
good  spread  of  foliage,  and  remedied  by  a  bonntifnl  supply  of  air  by 
ciaj  and  a  litUe  ventilation  left  on  constantly  at  the  npper  par^  of 
the  house,  >and  a  genial  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipesw 

IMe  J?infj0».— Late  varieties  of  Clrapes  in  flower  must  have  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  dry  warm  air,  and  a  temftoratnie  of  70^  to  75^  at 
iiight,  rfeittg  to  85^  or  90^  with  sun  heat,  or  without  this  the  thick- 
skinned  varieties  do  not  set  well.  Thin  the  berries  freely  as  soon  as  they 
are  set^  but  this  in  the  case  of  the  sby  setters  m^st  be  confined  to  the 
removal  of  the  smallest  and  imperfect  berries  in  the  first  instance, 
deferring  the  general  thinning  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can 
be  detenained  by  their  free  swelling.  There  must  not  be  any  defi- 
ciency of  ihoisture  at  the  roots,  therefore  afford  liquid  manure  copiously 
after  the  Grapes  are  thinned  and  swelling,  or  a  top-dressing  may  be 
0v«n  of  some  approved  artificial  manure,  distributing  it  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  work  it  in  with  tepid  water*  Outside  borders,  if  the 
weather  be  dry  and  the  soil  light,  should  be  well  watered,  employing 
liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90^  ^  the  Vines  are  carrying  a 
fnU  4:zQp  «nd  are  not  very  strong. 

Vines  in  pots  for  next  year's  fruiting  should  have  the  leading  shoot 
or  caae  stopped  at  8  to  9  feet,  and  the  laterals  or  sub-laterials  stopped 
at  one.  leaf  as  produced,  .Supernumeraries  in  recently  planted  houses 
^ould  also  have  the  leading  shoots  pinched  at  the  length  indicated  for 
pot  Viucs-^tbat  is,  those  intended  to  fruit  next  season,  the  laterals  and 
sub-laterals  being  dof^ly  stopped,  but  the  permanent  canes  may  be 
Allowed  to  inake  all  the  growth  possible,  as  well  as  pot  Vines  not  in- 
tended to  .fruit  next  season.  Young  Vines  after  they  Dccome  established 
sho^u^  be  enoouraged  with  {denty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  abuildant 
atmospheric  moisture,  closing  the  house  early  on  sunny  afternoons  so  as 
to  husband  sun  heat  and  save  fuel. 

,  Figs, — JRipening, — To  have  fruit  in  perfection  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  free  from  damp  throughout  the  ripening  process,  affording  a  free  cir- 
culation of  dry  warm  air.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  65^  to  70% 
by  dftjr  at  75°  to  80'',  and  with,  sun  heat  SO"*  to  90**.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  Figs  ripened  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  and  in  shade 
and  those  enjoying  full  exposure  and  a  favourable  atmosphere.  It  is 
necessary  to  afford  a  circulation  of  air  constantly.  If  red  spider  become 
Uoublesome  during  the  ripening  it  is  a  good  plan  to  gather  all  the  fruit 
about  ripe  or  sufficiently  so  for  its  being  effected  with  the  fruit  In  an  airy 
fruil  room,  and  then  give  the  trees  a  forcible  syringing,  directing  the 
^ter  airafost  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  dislodge  the  pest,  and 
clear  water  being  used  and  air  admitted  rather  freely  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ripening  of  the  frait  remaining,  and  bv  pursuing  this  pro- 
cess th^  pest  may  be  Kept  from  increasing  very  much  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  when  it  may  be  destroyed  by  sponging  or  otherwise  applying 
an  insecticide. 

\  ScMnd  Crops. — Generous  treatment  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the* 
trees  to  swell  the  second  crop,  syringing  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check,  and  affording  liquid  manure  when  watering  is  necessary,  trees 
in  |>bts  requiring  it  daily,  and  those  in  borders  once  or  twice  a  week 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  extent  of  the  rooting  area,  those 
with  lk)iders  of  limited  extent  requiring  it  more  frequently  than  those 
with  the  roots  less  restricted.  The  second  crop  must  be  thinned  when 
thickly  bet  before  the  Figs  are  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  in  thinning 
i^esfefrve  the  largest  fruits  at  the  base  of  the  shoots. 

Toung  Trees  for  I^Teart  SeaAfCi  I\)reing  in  Pott. — Those  coming  on  for 
early  forcing  must  not  on  any  account  be  neglected,  or  they  will  disap- 
point ^the  grower.  They  must  have  all  the  li^ht  possible,  and  not  be  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  thto  is  necessary  for  their  growth, 
keeping  them  well  syringed  and  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  so  as  to 
secure  a  sturdy  growth,  and  when  the  growth  is  complete  they  may  be 
placed  outdoors  in  a  sunny  corner  to  Induce  rest,  but  they  must  have  the 
wood  thoroughly  ripened,  as  all  fruit  trees,  especially  those  for  very  early 
f orcingj  require  to  have  the  wood  matured  early. 

Chebet  Housb.— When  the  whole  crop  is  perfectly  ripe  the  chief 
consideration  will  be  to  prolong  the  season  to  preserve  them  fresh. 
Shading  will  do  so,  but  it  is  only  desirable  when  the  fruit  Is  exposed 
directly  to  the  sun  owing  to  the  limited  foliage.  Free  ventilation  must 
be  attended  to,  and  in  hot  weather  a  sprinkling  of  the  surface  of  the 
border  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  assist  in  keeping  the  fruit 

S lumpy    The  roots  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  supply  of  water,  for 
ryness  is  inimical  to  the  development  of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing  crop 
of  ^it. 

•    '.  FLO  WEB  GARDEN. 

Bedding^out. — In  jnany  districts  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
have  been  put  out,  but  on  the  whole  not  much  is  gained  by  very  early 
plantiog«  Bright  sunshine,  easterly  winds,  and  cold  nights  are  not 
favourikble  to  a  good  start,  and  drenchings  of  cold  water  are  anythins: 
but  beneQcial.  In  most  localities,  the  bulk  of  the  Pelargoniums,  Gal- 
ceolarias,^  Violas,  Verbenas,  Pyrethrums,  Lobelias,  Marguerites,  and  other 
comparatifely  hardy  plants  may  well  be  planted  during  the  first  week 
in  June  ;  bujt  a  week  later  is  quite  soon  enough  to  put  out  Iresines, 
Heliotropes,  Begonias,  Ageratums,  Petunias,  and  other  more  delicate 
plants.     Coleuses,  Cannas,  Acacias,  Grevilleas,  Abutilons,  Centaureas, 


and  the  commoner  Palms  may  be  planted  early  in  June  \  but  the  large* 
leaved  Solanums,  Wigandias,  Riclnuses,  Amaranthuses,  uid  Tobaooo 
are  injured  by  a  very  slight  frost,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept 
where  they  can  be  protected  til}^  the  seeond  week  in  June,  and  even 
later  in  cold  districts.  Dahlias  are  rather  delicate,  as  also  are  the 
African  and  French  Marigolds;  while  Stocks,  Astov,  Zinniaa  Oail* 
lardias,  Qodetias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Comfiowers,  ana  Son- 
fiowers  may  well  be  planted  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to  move. 

Hints  on  Planting.^'&SLch  bed  or  border  should,  prior  to  being  filled, 
be  well  forked  over,  and  made  fairly  firm  and  levei  If  of  a  rather 
heavy  nature  it  is  unwise  to  bring  any  bad  working  sofl  to  the  surface, 
and  it  would  be  further  improved  by  having  plenty  of  good  leaf  soil 
forked  in.  The  winter  occupants  of  the  beds,  such  as  Forget-me-nots, 
Wallflowers,  Silenes,  Saponaria^  and  Limnanthes,  were  very  late  in 
flowering,  and  when  cleared  oft  they  leave  the  ground  in  a  dry  and 
impoverished  state.  Sudi  beds  should  have  a  dressing  of  either  short 
manure  or  decayed  garden  refuse,  and  be  well  watered  the  evening 
before  planting.  This  will  be  found  a  better  plan  than  planting  first 
and  toen  watering.  Verbenas,  Violas,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Dahlias  are  all  moisture-loving  plants,  and  should,  therefore,  be  given 
the  coolest  sites,  and  plenty  of  manure  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  s^iL 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  notably  the  doubles,  Petunias^  Matguerites,  Antir- 
rhinums, anid  TropsBolums,  thrive  and  flower  suiprisingly^  well  when 
plantsd  in  rather  hot  and  dry  positions,  and  the  maiocl^  of  the  Zonal 
rolazgoniums  flower  most  freely  when  growing  in  only  moderately  good 
•oil.  As  ^  rule,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  commence  with  the  edging  plants, 
finishing  in  the  centre.  Where  places  have  to  be  left  for  the  less  hardy 
kinds,  these  should  be  duly  lined  out,  and  lines  formed  with  the  back  of 
a  rake,  or  any  other  means,  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  novice  in 
planting.  Mixed  beds,  if  well  done,  have  a  pleasing  effect.  If  it  is 
intended  to  peg  plants  down  so  as  to  form  a  flat  even  suri!ace,  the 
stiff-growing  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  especially  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  sloping  direction,  or  otherwise  they  easily  snap  off. 

Wataring  and  Shading, — The  roots  and  soil  ought  always  to  he  in  a 
moist  state  when  placed  in  the  ground,  as  it  is  a  diflScult  matter  to 
moisten  them  subsequently.  The  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  ahont 
them,  and  a  gentle  watering  given.  If  the  nights  are  warm  sprinklings 
given  In  the  evening  are  beneficial,  but  on  no  account  should  deluges  of 
cold  water  be  given  nightlv,  these  rendering  the  ground  very  cold. 
Should  the  weather  keep  (;lear  and  hot  temporary  shade  prevents  the 
loss  of  much  moisture,  and  also  helps  plants  tnat  are  not  strongly  rooted. 
Especially  is  shading  necessary  for  the  Scduras,  Herniarias,  Mentha, 
and  Antennaria  used  for  filling-in  the  groundwork  of  designs  in  carpet 
bods.  These  have  to  be  pulled  in  pieces  and  thickly  dibbled  over  the 
ground  to-  be  covered,  aoid  if  this  is  unavoidably  done  in  hot  weather 
only  shade  and  frequent  waterings  will  insure  even  and  quick  growth. 

Zate-struck  Cuttings,  ^-^li  there  is  any  likelihood  of  Iresinet^ 
Coleuses,  and  Altemantherss  being  scarce,  it  U  not  yet  too  late  to 
strike  a  number  of  strong  tops.  Towards  the  end  of  Iday  or  the  first 
week  in  June  thousands  of  Altemanthera  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  the, 
old  plants  and  dibbled-in  without  any  trimming  about  2  inches  apart  in. 
a  frame  over  a  very  slight  hotbed.  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  soft  Verbena 
tops  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  if  kept  close,  shaded  from  bright 
sun^hlne«  and  duly  watered  aU  will  strike  root  very  quickly,  and  grow 
into  useful  plants  by  the  middle  of  June.  Small  pUnts  xaised  in  thi% 
way  are  the  best  for  carpet  beds. 

Seeds  t9  he  Snon, — If  seeds  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees  are 
sown  now  in  pans  of  fine  soil,  set  in  a  handlight  or  frame,  and  propeily 
shaded,  they  will  soon  germinate,  and  capital  plants  for  the  boirden 
eventually  result.  It  is  necessary  to  raise  a  batch  every  year,  especially 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  seedlings  invariably  exhaust  themseives 
in  flowering  the  first  season  after  they  are  raised.  Campanula  medUum 
may  yet  be  sown  similarly  to  the  Carnations,  the  plants  resulting  being 
suitable  for  either  borders  or  pots.  Campanula  pyramidalis  sown  now 
will  not  grow  to  a  flowering  size  under  two  seasons.  -Sweet  -WilliaiBS» 
both  double  and  single,  ought  to  be  sowa  now,  as  well  as  Polyanthnses^ 
Wallflowers,  Stocks,  and  Myosotises  in  the  open  border.  Sow  also 
Sweet  Peas  for  late  flowering,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  Poppies, 
Ornamental  Grasses,  Mignonette,  Godetlas,  and  other  showy  annnafs. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SWARMS.— No.  2. 

The  object  of  every  bee-keeper  who  depends  rather  upon  the 
production  of  honey  than  upon  the  sale  of  B¥rarBi8  for  his  profit  is 
to  get  the  newly  hived  swarm  to  work  in  surplus  chambers  with  aU 
possible  speed.  Swarms  hived  and  treated  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  onr  last  article  will  soon  be  ready  to  store  honey  in  sections 
or  other  surplus  chambers,  but  this  is  only  to  1)0  expected  in  the 
case  of  strong  swarms.  Whatever  else  a  bee-keeper  may  do,  keep* 
ing  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  amonnt  of  snrplus 
honey  in  view  as  the  goal  and  object  of  all  his  manipoktions,  WB 
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mnrt  onoQ  more  e0^)lutiD&Uj  wam  bim  agkioBt  tekisg  meaBotea  to 
oompel  the  ben  to  woil  in  aopere  befwo  they  Are  really  atrong; 
enongh  to  do  so,  baviDg  r^(ard  to  the  faot  that  awarms  of  this  jear 
^■riU  form  thestocks  of  next.  A  awarm  may  be  forced  into  snpera 
"bj  controctiDg  the  hrood  neat,  hat  the  reanlt  of  snch  anitgadidoos 
manipnlatiou  is  that  the  queen  ha«  not  anfficient  ceUa  to  hold  the 
egga  which  ahe  should  deposit,  and  as  &  eonseqaence  there  are  not 
snffldent  yonsg  beee  hatching  out  from  time  to  time  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  issued  from  the  stockand  formed  the  swarm 
when  it  was  first  hiTod.  No  brood  ohamber  Bhould  ever  consist 
of  leas  than  ten  standard  frames,  and  in  many  instances — in  fact 
in  almost  every  case,  and  under  nearly  all  circumstances — a  hive 
of  doable  that  sise  will  in  the  end  he  more  profitable. 

We  grant  that  if  the  old  stock  from  which  the  newly  hived 
swarm  haa  issued  has  been  confined  to  a  small  brood  chamber,  that 
the  si|arm  will  be  comparalively  small,  and  that  therefore  the  bees 
will  be  less  able  to  raise  all  the  brood  which  they  would  hav^  the 
power  to  rear  if  the  swarm  was  of  proper  atrength  ;  but  we  maintain 
that  to  hive  a  sw«rm  which  has  issnad  from  a  stock  located  in  a 
hire  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  etwidard  frames  in  a 
Isood  ohamber  containing  eight  or  ten  frames  of  that  size  only,  is 
a  sniradal  policy,  and  against  the  weight  of  reason.  A  swarm  should 
be  hived  on  n^ver  lees  than  ten  standard  frames,  and  when  the 
swann  is  a  large  one  snoh  a  confined  brood  chainber  is  far  too 

Early  swarms  hived  in  large  hives  give,  in  our  experience 
greater  results  than  the  same  swarms  hived  in  hives  of  small 
capacity.  It  may  be  that  swarms  hived  in  small  brood  boxes  are 
ready  to  work  in  supers  before  swarms  which  Ifeive  a  larger  space 
to  ooonpy,  but  in  the  formw  case  there  are  fewer  beee  to  go  to  the 
fields,  and  fewer  bees  hatching  out  to  take  the  plane  of  thme  dying 
or  gettii^  lost  than  in  the  latter.  With  small  swarms  and  with 
late  swarms  the  same  line  of  argument  hardly  applies,  because  in 
the  one  case  it  will  be  as  much  as  a  small  swarm  can  do  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  honey  season  to  occupy  fully  the  space  given  to  it ; 
and  in  the  other,  because  no  sooner  has  a  late  swarm  filled-  the 
Bpooe  already  given  to  it  than  the  season  is  at  on  end,  and  66n- 
sequently  the  constantly  hatching  bees  will  never  have  a  chanoe  of 
giHBg  to  the  field*  and  bringing  in  their  loads  of  h<Hiey. 

The'  monl  to  bo  dnwn  is  clear.  Large  swarms  hived  in 
capacious  hives  are  the  most  profitable.  Small  swarms  are,  ifyc 
honey  gathering  in  the  current  season,  practically  worthless,  but 
are  excellent  for  forming  stocks  for  another  year,  while  late  swarms 
are  neither  valuable  for  boney  gathering  porposes  nor  for  ihe 
porpase  of  forming  another  season's  stocks,  nnless  special  attention 
is  devoted  to  theic  management.  By  unitii^  small  swarms  and 
late  swarms,  and  thus  forming  from  say  every  two  or  three  swarms 
one  strong  swarm,  the  evil  may  be  partially  remedied,  bnt  happy 
is  the  man  who  has  early  swarms  from  stocks  iu  loi^e  hires.  Bee- 
keepers cannot  nowadays  afford  to  expend  as  much  time  on  the 
oare  of  individual  stocks  as  was  the  case  when  honey  was  saleable 
at  high  prices  ;  the  object  must  now  be  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  qdantity  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  In  a  question  of 
profit  and  loss  the  bee-keeper  must  watch  small  matters  in  order  to 
gain  his  end,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  important  than  another 
to  a  practical  bee-keeper,  it  ia  to  either  prevent  swarming  alto- 
gether, or  else  to  take  measures  to  insure  that  his  swarms  shall  be 
both  cerly  and  strong  in  numbers,  and  headed  by  prolific  queens, 
and  not  by  worn-out  dowagers  who  are  compelled  to  lead  oS  a 
swann  by  the  importunate  demands  of  their  children,  who  dew're 
the  population  of  the  colony  to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  powers  of  the  queen  enable  her  to  give  them  the  means  of 
aoeomplishing. — ^Fe  lix  . 

NOTES  ON  BEES. 
Ok  the  18th  of  Hav  the  day  temperature  had  risen  in  a  week's 
time  to  a  mean  of  5(rFahr,  from  one  of  40''  Fahr.,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  tempentore  rose' to  80°,  culminating  In,  a  severe 


thnndentorm  with  heav^  rain,  aad  it  ocntinaed  tbandariBp/or 
twenty-foDT  hours.  Owu^t  to  the  sadden  but  wekome  rise  id 
temperature  the  bees  for  the  first  time  this  year  could  venture  Out 
without  being  chilled,  as  they  have  been  so  much  subjected  to  thd 
entire  spring  throughout,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  working 
iu  fine  style  for  the  first  time,  and  enabled  us  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  their  forwardness.  Some  of  them  are  in  readiness  tM- 
swarming,  and  we  hear  of  many  hives  expected  to  swarm  doily, 
which  have  received  no  feeding  whatever ;  this  ia  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  condemning  the  msnipulating  and  meddling  system.  - 

Apropo*  of  the  qneation  of  intrt>daQin^  qoeena,  I  mav  stete  that 
before  introdncing  a  valuable  queen  I  give  the  queeulees  beos  & 
pieee  of  comb  containing  eggs  and  larvie.  If  the  be«s  start  queen 
or  Ktg^  cells  I  give  tbem  the  queen  at  once;  if  they  nfine  to 
raise  royal  cells  I  decline  introducing  her,  as  there  is  not  onl;r  * 
risk  but  a  great  likelihood  that  the  <iueen  will  be  killed.  In  all 
cases  of  hives  having  young  nufertilised  qneens,  I  provide  them 
with  a  piece  Of  comb  contaimog  eggs  and  larvEe,  in  case  the  queen 
may  be  lost  during  her  wedding  tour. 

The  simplest  plan  of  doing  so,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  without 
opening  the  hive,  is  to  put  Uie  comb  containing  the  eg^  inside  % 
clear  tumbler  on  the  top  of  the  hive  over  the  centre  of  the  oliuter 
of  beea.  ,,,  ^^^j 

Swarming  will  soon  be  general,  and  the  eye  should  iiever  bei 
long  absent  from  the  bees,  as  owing  to,  the  nature  of  the  yeae 
many  hives  will  make  an  efiort  to  raise  queens  which  will  swarm 
in  spite  of  evenr  care  token,  and  every  f^ystem  supposed  (o  prevent 
it.  The  loss  of  a  swarm  means  the  entire  loss  of  a  honey  harvest 
and  nothing  said  to  prevent  it  or  assurance  that  they  will  not! 
swarm  should  cause  the  owner  to  rebnqujsb  wat«h  over  his 
favourites  until  the  honey  season  is  ^t,  when  young  fertile  queens 
should  be  given  to  every  stock. — A  IjANARKSUIkb  Beb-kbepeb.  . 


•  HoM  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  nn- 
aT6iaably.  We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  oar  correeipondents,  as  doing  so  snhjeeta  them  to 

unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  eheet  imeatlbnft 
relating  to  G)ardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.    All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  bo  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.    We  cannct  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. 
'     Br<u)latli  Btaba  (^palifjfl?).— We  have  nwiivad  some  Hyaointfa 
bnlbe,  but  no  letter  pertamlofc  to  tbcm. 

XnaeoM  In  Wemeh  Honae  (J.  P).— The  Insects  sent  belong  to 
tbe  anhis  tribe,  a  band  magnifler  revealing  the  honey  tubes,  which  may 
indefd  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  and  whicli  serve  as  a  "  bond  of 
union  "  between  ante  and  aphides.  The  parttcolar  species  appears  to  be 
that  called  A.  niniaria,  and  occuis  on  vorioas  plants  in  and  out  of 
bouses.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  winter  months  this  and  ' 
some  other  aphides  tint  infest  fruit  trees  retire  to  the  low  plants  of 
fleldfl  or  gardens  which  ace  green  during  the  winter,  and  come  hack  to 
the  trees  In  spring.  This  suggeBta  the  application  of  some  such  prepara- 
tion as  the  wash  of  soap  and  petroleum  often  recommended,  which 
woald  render  the  branch^  distasteful  to  the  aphides  retumieg;  also, 
they  would  doubtless  be  kept  off  or  destroyed  by  tobacco  water. 

ProStable  Vae  of  ZJcU  sou  (J  Tkii-iy-ycari  Jteader).-^ 
Flowers  are  grown  in  aacb  abnndanco  by  expert  cultivators  and  in 
private  gardens  that  an  inexperienced  person  conld  scarcely  expect  to 
compete  anccesafiilly  with  them  in  the  market  supply,  and  you  would 
perhaps  do  better  by  growing  early  Potatoes,  Peai<,  Kidney  Seana, 
BtrawberrieB,  Cos  Lettuces,  tc,  taking  cognizance  of  the  markets,  and 
growing  those  for  which  there  Is  a  demand  and  most  likely  to  yield 
TemcncratiTe  prices.  The  dryness  of  tbe  soil  may,  to  a  great  eit«nt,  be 
overcome  by  mulching ;  indeed  it  wouid  be  'oetter  to  use  the  manure  as 
a  mulch  than  apply  great  quantities  to  the  soil.  Early  flowers  would 
be  most  htely  to  pay,  and  those  you  name  would  grow  very  well,  bnt 
whether,  having  bulbs  to  parchBae,  you  would  find  tbe  culture  profit- 
able or  not,  is  an  open  questlou.  We  neither  advise  yon  t«  make  a 
change  nor  dlssnade  yon  from  doli%  so. 
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emMMTVlar  Blotstwre  la  9«U  (W.  B.  i2.).— We  have  not  a 
doubt  70a  act  rightly  in  keeping  the  surface  of  yonr  light  soil,  on 
mTd,  as  loose  and  dry  as  possible  for  conserving  moistnre  for  yomr 
Boses,  for  an  inch  or  two  of  dust  is  an  ezoellent  prerentiTe  of  evapora- 
tion. Bot  all  the  same,  loosening  the  soU  facilitates  the  drying  of  the 
enrfaoe  In  spring,  and  often  benefidally.  It  is  the  water  **  hanging 
Abont  *'  the  sorface  of  land  planted  with  winter  JLettnoes  that  causes 
the  loss  of  many  in  the  spring  if  relief  is  not  afforded  through  hoeing 
the  ground  and  ridding  it  of  some  of  the  moistnre  by  eyaporation  ;  that 
is  often  the  chief  object  of  the  first  hoeings,  and  subseouently  as  growth 

Srogresses  heat  increases,  and 'more  moisture  is  required  by  the  plants,  it 
conserved  for  them  by  the  dusty  sur&ce.  But  if  yon  were  to  observe 
the  men  at  work  with  their  hoes  you  would  find  the  portion  immediately 
•dona  early  in  the  season  damper  than  that  to  be  done,  uod  in  an  hour  or 
two  1^  dries  on  a  fine  day.  The  sun-warmed  surface  soil  turned  in  and 
the  colder  layer  brought  up  to  be  warmed  and  dried  in  turn  makes  the 
plants  grow  at  that  sesson.  Later  on  the  moist  soil  below  is  not  brought 
up  in  hoeing,  because  the  moistnre  is  then  wanted  in  the  earth  for  the 
crops.  A  looise  surface  is  equally  food  for  conserving  moisture  in  heavy 
eoif  in  summer  when  it  is  wanted  there,  for  if  not  loose  the  gxouna 
cracks  and  the  moisture  escapes  through  th6  fissures.  We  think  you 
quite  competent  to  discuss  the  whole  matter,  even  with  the  author  of 
^e  sentence  that  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  your  views,  but  have  no 
wish  to  infiuenoe  you  in  the  least  in  tl»t  direction. 

Int— mediate  Mocks  (AheryttvoitK), — ^As  we  gave  you  instruc- 
tions a  short  time  ago  on  East  Lothian  Stocks,  we  presume  you  now 
refer  ii  the  London  Intermediate  kind,  which  is  quite  uiflerent--onicker 
in  growth  foid  less  hardy.  Nowhere  are  these  Stodcs  S66n  finer  than  in 
Covent  Oaiden  Market,  where  they  are  sold  by  thousands  for  the  deco- 
tatioa  of  metropolitan  homes.  The  scarlet,  or  rather  crimson,  variety  is 
the  best.  Sow  very  thinly  in  rich  light  soil  in  the  open  garden  at  the  end 
of  July.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  naturally  hea^  prepare  a  compost 
of  light  loam  and  very  much  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts, 
and  make  a  bed  of  this  about  3  inches  thick  in  which  to  sow  the  seed. 
If  the  seed  bed  can  be  so  formed  as  to  be  oovered  with  handlights  or 
other  glass  protectors  so  much  the  better,  as  if  drenching  rains  occur 
when  Uie  seedlings  are  in  a  small  state  much  injury  may  be  done  ;  still 
the  young  plants  must  not  be  coddled,  but  should  be  encouraged  to 
.assume  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  career. 
When  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  and  before  they  are  in  the 
slightest  dwree  crowded  in  the  seed  beds,  pot  them  singly  in  Scinch 
pots,  place  them  in  a  frame  and  keep  them  close  for  a  weeSc,  and  shaded 
if  the  vreather  is  sunny,  but  the  moment  they  can  endure  the  sun 
they  enjoy  it,  also  all  the  air  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  removing 
the  lignts  entirely  night  and  day  during  settled  weather,  and  dwarf 
vigoioos  plants  will  be  produced  before  winter.  They  must  be  wintered 
close  to  tneglasB  in  very  light  frames,  and  must  have  protection  in  severe 
weather,  l^y  will  require  little  water  during  the  dull  davs,  yet  must 
iiave  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  fresh  growing  state,  but  decay  of  the 
foliage  must  be  specially  guarded  against.  If  Very  dwarf  plants  are 
required,  they  may  remain  in  these  pots  until  they  produce  fiower  bud% 
and  the  moment  it  can  be  ascertained  which  will  be  double  and  which 
•ingle,  either  shift  the  former  into  larger  pots,  nsing  very  rich  turfy 
soil,  or  plant  them  out  if  the  weather  is  &vourable. 

TowMT  Vtnaa  (•/'.  E.^, — ^You  are  doing  right  in  allowing  the  Vines 
to  break  steadily,  but  if  you  allow  the  night  temperature  to  fall  below 
%QP  a^ter  the  leaves  commence  expanding  neitner  Mrs.  Finoe,  White 
Tokay,  nor  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  ripen.  When  the  fruit  is  set 
the  temperature  may  be  6®  higher,  with  the  usual  increase  in  the  day- 
time from  sun.  The  top  lights  should  not  be  entirely  closed  at  night, 
and  must  be  further  opened  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  in  the 
morning.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach  80^  or  90°  before  the 
sashes  are  opened,  and  then  have  to  give  air  to  reduce  it,  for  that  prac- 
tice is  iniurious ;  so  is  a  great  and  needless  inrush  of  cold  or  dry.  air 
through  doors  or  front  ventilators.  The  maximum  day  temperature, 
with  air,  may  be  about  85°,  as  registered  by  a  shaded  thermometer,  and 
this  need  not  be  exceeded  with  top  ventilation  alone,  rightly  conducted, 
except  in  very  hot  weather  indeed.  A  good  deal  of  hijury  is  done  by 
ceckless  front  ventilation  in  the  early  stagios  of  growth,  but  during  the 
.  ripening  process  the  danger  is  lessened.  A  genial  buoyant  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  by  damping  the  house  prooortionate  with  the  in- 
creasing heat ;  and  when  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  or  when  the 
temperature  vrill  not  exceed  9^  afterwards,  eveiy  part  of  the  house 
should  be  heavily  syringed,  except  when  the  Vines  are  flowering. 
Those  in  pots  must  be  judiciously  watered,  always  giring  copious 
supplies  before  the  leaves  droop,  yet  withholding  water  when  the  soil  is 
wet.  Top-dressing  may  be  needed  as  the  fruit  swells.  The  weight  of 
the  crop  must  be  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  Vines.  If  good  and 
well  managed  they  should  boir  8  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  each,  though  iXX  do  not 
do  so.  The  permanent  Vines,  if  the  canes  reach  some  distance  up  the 
roof,  should  oe  denuded  of  buds  to  near  the  base  of  the  rafters,  taldng  a 
leading  growth  from  these,  with  one  lateral,  if  the  Vines  are  strone, 
from  each  side  below  the  origin  of  the  leader,  letting  these  side  laterals 

S>w  2  01  3  feet.  The  buds,  if  any,  lower  down  the  main  stem  in  the 
use  we  should  not  rub  off,  butpinch  the  shoots  at  two  or  three  leaves, 
these strengtheningthe  stern.  You  may  find  many  details  in  past  and 
future  columns  of  work  for  the  Week.  Tour  chici  object  should  be  to 
produce  a  strong  leading  cane  by  concentrating  the  resouroes  of  the 
Vine  on  few  growths,  while  if  vou  shorten  the  canes  now  they  vrill 
i>leed«  The  portion  from  which  the  buds  are  removed  can  be  cat  bade 
in  the  antumn. 


rvteigmtlag— Bow  aat  to  «o  it  (K.  8.  il.).^We  print  yonr  letter 
as  a  warning  in  case  there  should  happen  to  be  other  readers  who  have 
overlooked  what  has  been  published  time  after  time  on  the  dangn  of 
burning  sujphur  in  plant  houses  and  vineries.  We  have  seen  vines 
mined  by  it,  also  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  now  we  reeord  this  wreck 
amongst  plants.  Ton  ask  our  advice  under  the  following  cireamstanoeB 
— *'  I  have  a  span-roofed  house  oontaininff  a  general  collectioo  of  green- 
house i^ants,  young  stuff  waiting  to  be  bedded  out,  and  two  climbing 
Boees.  Finding  the  latter  troubled  with  green  flv  I  closed  the  lights  and 
burnt  two  small  sulphur  pastiles,  used  for  disinfecting  sick  rooms.  The 
house  was  only  shut  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  houTi  and!  then  gave  everv- 
thing  a  thorough  syringing  with  clear  water.  The  next  momimr  the 
effects,  I  presume  of  the  sulphur,  appear  disastrous,  though  the  eiSect  on 
different  plants  is  very  striking.  Large  and  small  [Sants  of  Helio- 
trope and  Dahlias  have  turned  nearly  black,  but  do  not  droop.  Tonne 
Asters,  Geraniums,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Boses  droop  and  Iook  withered 
as  if  in  vrant  of  water.  Toung  Stocks  and  Vernenaa  have  become 
blanched.  Mignonette,  large  plants  just  coming  into  bloom,  have 
turned  a  red  brown  and  withered  as  if  they  had  finished  blooming. 
Fetus  seem  all  right,  and  Tomatoes  slightly  droop.  A  sickly  sm€»Q 
pervades  the  house  and  all  the  plants.  I  l»ve  now  the  door  apd  all 
lights  vride  open.  Please  tell  me  if  I  can  do  any  more.  I  suppose  these 
effects  are  from  the  sulphur.  Tbe  only  thing  not  affected  is  the  green 
fiy.**  Undoubtedly  the  disastrous  effects  are  from  the  anlphur,  and 
unless  you  are  a  very  new  reader  of  the  Journal  you  have  overiooked 
safe  methods  of  destroying  insects  and  adopted  a  course  that  has  been 
many  times  alluded  to  as  positively  dangerous.  Some  of  the  plants  vrill 
be  of  no  further  use,  others  may  be  cut  back  more  or  less,  aooording  to 
the  extent  of  the  injury— the  Boses  and  Pelargoniums,  for  instance  ; 
then  by  syringing  freely  morning  and  evening,  uid  maiiffcaining  a  moist 
genial  atmosphere  by  imping  the  floors  and  stages  as  they  d^,  giring 
water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  judiciously,  and  freeir  ret  carefully 
ventilating,  healthy  growth  may  follow.  Those  intenoed  for  planting 
out  may  be  stood  in  a  shaded  position  outdoors  till  th^  show  iigns  of 
recovery  from  the  injury  they  have  sustained,  and  which  might  have 
been  averted.  Tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  aphides  vrithout  injuring 
plants,  and  solutions  of  the  advertised  insecticides  are  also  safe  and 
good  for  the  pnrpo^  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Vea«h  Trees  UBaattalketory  (J.  BX — The  leaver  are  veiy  badly 
scorched.  They  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  sabjected  whilst 
damp  or  vret  to  tobacco  smoke  or  fumes  of  an  injurious  character.  As 
yon  state  it  is  not  caused  by  tobacco  smoke,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  structure  has  been  kept  much  too  close  and  too  moiat,  which  in  a 
dull  period  favoured  the  formation  of  thin  foliage  and  soft  long-jointed 
wood.  Upon  a  return  of  bright  weather  and  the  consequently  increased 
evaporation,  the  foliage  would  part  vrith  more  moisture  thaa  the  roots 
from  their  having  such  a  depth  (4  feet)  of  light  porous  material,  would 
be  able  to  maintain,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tissues  of  the  leaves 
would  shrink,  especially  the  edges  and  softer  parts  of  the  leaves  most 
distant  from  the  midrib  and  veins  or  sources  of  supply.  In  that  vray 
only  can  the  present  appearance  of  the  leaves  be  accounted  for,  unless 
we  atsume  that  the  scorching  is  due  to  want  of  air  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  the  sun  being  allowed  to  act  powerfully  upon  them  wmlst  vret, 
not  necessarily  from  svringing,  but  from  the  deposition  of  moistnre 
through  the  night,  and  a  lugis  influx  of  air,  rapid  evaporation  taking 
place,  with  the  resulting  scorching.  Though  the  scorching  might  haw 
been  lessened,  if  not  prevented,  by  judicious  treatment^  nothing  but  a 
radical  change  in  the  soil  will  cause  the  trees  to  make  healthy  and 
fruitful  wood.  The  remedy  is  to  lift  the  trees  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  showing  the  first  indications  of  ripening,  doing  it  eaiefuUy,  so 
as  to  preserve  all  the  roots  practicable,  and  particularly  those  near  the  stem, 
keeping  them  from  the  drying  infiuences  of  the  atmosphere  as  much  ss 
possible.  If  you  cannot  obtahi  fresh  soil  mix  about  a  fourth  of  day 
marl  with  the  present  light  soil,  breaking  it  up  small*  and  incorporating 
evenly  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if 
you  could  take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  and  put  in  a  foot  depth 
of  old  mortar  rubbish  from  an  om  building,  roughest  at  bottom  and 
finest>t  top,  and  then  the  soil  mixed  as  advised  with  the  clayey  mari, 
making  it  nrm  by  treading,  it  being  in  snch  condition  that  it  vriU  not 
clog,  yet  baring  sufficient  moisture  to  favour  the  spread  of  the  roots. 
Lay  the  roots  in  the  border  so  made,  the  uppermost  not  being  more  than 
3  or  4  inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  others  disposed  in  layers  vrith  a 
similar  thickness  of  soil  between.  Make  the  soil  very  firm,  adford  a  good 
watering  to  settle  it  about  the  roots,  and  mulch  af  far  as  the  roots 
extend  vrith  2*or  3  inches  thickness  of  short  fresh  stable  manure,  the 
straw  being  shaken  out.  If  the  weather  be  bright  syringe  and  shade 
whilst  the  work  is  being  done  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  trees 
vrill  push  fresh  roots  quickly,  and  they  will  set  and  stone  the  fruit  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  next  year. 

Mrawbentea  ValUag  (J,  M.  ^.).— Tours  is  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  fault,  that  has  happened  with  many  a  good  gardener.  On  some  soils 
large-growing  varieties,-  such  as  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Bleanor, 
Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen,  and  others,  ^  run  out  *'  or  produce  nothing  bat 
leaves,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  small  flowers.  In  our  garden  the  iiist 
and  second  named,  three-year-old  plants,  are  practically  barren,  while 
young  plantations,  one  and  two  years  old,  are  flowering  abundantly.  We 
visited  a  garden  recently,  and  every  plant  of  President  was  barren,  as 
vras  the  case  last  year ;  runners  from  tnese  have  also  failed,  notone  in  a 
hundred  showing,  while  others,  planted  at  the  same  time,  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thnry,  obtained  from  a  distance,  vrere  all  flowering  well 
If  yon  have  not  tried  this  Strawberry  ire  advise  yott  to  doso^foritii 
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ooe  (A  the  mart  frnitfnl ;  it  nerer  laila  with  lu,  tbonith  othera  do 
occMloiMny.  Ton  will  do  wall  to  obUin  freah  nmnen  of  mich  Tarie- 
ties  u  jon  deitra  to  grow  for  a  new  plMitatlon,  aiid  before  plant- 
ing give  the  gioand  a  good  dressing  of  wood  uhes,  for  your 
•oU  nuiy  be  deSclent  In  potasb.  Plant  them  on  ground  that  bs*  not 
been  occupied  with  Strawbeiies  at  least  tat  Kme  Tears,  mj  after  early 
PoMOM  MTe  been  cleared  from  the  groand.  Do  not  trench  it,  for  the 
plants  woold  do  better  on  tout  aoU  without.  If  It  baa  been  liberany 
manured  for  tbe  present  crop,  plant  without  the  addition  of  freah  manure. 
1(  the  gronnd  is  not  fertile,  a^cad  a  liberal  dressing  of  mannra  on  the 
sarfaee^  a*  U  yon  were  preparing  for  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  ont;  birking 
the  manure  into  tbe  snrface  so  that  the  root*  of  the  Strawberry  plants 
can  qutcUj  take  poeaeesion  of  it.  The  antnmn  and  winter  rains  will 
cany  its  virtoea  down  as  deeply  as  the  roots  descend.  Good  Strawbaniea 
are  grown  withont  mnlcbiog,  and  if  mannie  on  the  sorface  Is  ob- 
jectlonaUo  70a  sboold  work  on  the  two-year  principle.  To  do  this  yon 
wonld  havs  to  tnake  a  plaotatioa  erery  year,  and  deitroT  a  concepood* 
ing  nnmber  of  rows  ae  soon  as  the  fruit  is  Ratlieted.  For  this  purpose 
you  can  place  tbe  plants  clooer  togetlier,  say  18  Inches  from  row  to  row, 
and  1  foot  or  11  Inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  plants  would  cover  tbe 
groand  tbe  second  year,  and  bear  heavily.  As  yon  want  fruit  as  soon  as 
possible,  bowerer,  yon  may  place  the  plants  In  the  row  only  9  Inches 
•part,  and  after  the  crop  Is  gathered  tbe  Best  year  cat  out  every  ultemate 
nantfor  the  others  l«  developeaud  a&ord  the  principal  crop.  Tlcumtesse 
Hedont  de  nnry  and  Sir  Joeeph  Paxton  are  good  and  tree  varieties, 
Eleanor  succeeding,  tlome  of  ttie  best  Kentish  Strawberry  growers  have 
fmitleaa  plants  this  year,  through  tbe  heat  and  dronght  of  last 
wason  checking  growth  at  the  proper  time,  the  rcaalt  being  late, 
small,  and  imnatare  crowns,  especially  where  mulching  was  not 
leKnted  to.       , 

Vaaasa  af  VbwM. — We  oiJy  nndtatake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
sot  varletiee  that  have  originated  tmm  seed  and  termed  florists'  oowws. 
Tlowwlng  apedmens  are  neoesasir  of  Bovrarlng  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
shonld  beai spores.  SpectmenssbonldarTiTelnafreshstatelnflftn  boies. 
BUghUy  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leavea  form  tbe  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst  Not  mora  than  sU  spaolinens  oui  ba  named  at  onoe. 
(/,  jr.).— All  the  nwdmeos  are  inferior,  not  one  bavingepores.  No.  1 
tt,peTmips,  Phlebodlnm  aoreom,  but  no  one  conld  be  positive  from  such 
an  Imperfect  scrap.  2,  Beaembles  Cyrtominm  falcatnm,  and  8,  Pterls 
tramsla.  (JT.  JV.  0.).— 1,  Bpimedlnm  alpinnm  ;  2,  Cerasns  Pados ;  S, 
BKOcborda  graodidora.  (J.  JT.).— Polygala  ChamBbnzns.  {^Inquirer). 
— I,  Leptoqiermum  bnllatum  ;  3,  Brachysema  lanceotata.  (wsMt).— 
Specimens  sent  packed  loosely  In  brown  paper  never  arrive  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  for  naming,  and  this  Is  tbe  case  with  yours.  Send 
them  in  a  tin  box   or  carefolly  pac^!,  and  we  will  name  them  with 

Sleasnre.  (JV.  JL). — I,  Qentlana  verna ;  2,  Gentians  acaalia  ;  3,  Hyosotis 
issitlfloia.    (E.  M.y—1,  Fyros  Mains  Qoribanda;  2,  It  is  not  easy ' 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANDEES. 

Fob  eoooomj  to  have  its  right  place  among  remedial  measnres 
for  agrionltnral  depression  it  most  be  soffioiently  comprehensin  to 
gmbrace  ever;  poesiUe  detail  of  farming.  We  mnst  not  only 
avoid  waste  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  bnt  in  all  we  do 
there  must  be  strict  economy  of  time,  labonr,  money.  To  insure 
this  there  mtist  be  no  speonlative  work  in  general  farm  practice  ; 
onr  end  and  aim  must  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  means  (or  the 
attainment  of  sncoess  be  as  simple,  sore,  and  iaexpensive  as  possible. 
It  is  tme  enongh  that  exact  predsion  is  hardly  possible  in  r^aid  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  or  fertilisers  nsed  in  our  work,  bnt  it  may  be 
approached  sofficiently  near  to  avoid  waste,  and  so  sensible  have 
intelligent  fanners  beoome  of  this  fact  that  increasing  attention  b 
given  to  the  careful  selection  of  manm^s.  To  them  it  is  quite 
dear  that  the  ose  of  mnck  or  farmyard  manore  for  crops  gene- 
rally will  eventually  oome  to  an  end,  becaose  it  has  been  proved  to 
demonstration  that  we  can  impart  fertility  to  tbe  soil  at  much  less 
expense  by  the  nse  of  chemical  manures. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  before  our  readers  so  often  that 
they  certainly  must  by  this  time  regard  it  as  no  new  thing.  But 
it  is  only  by  persistent  eSort  that  we  can  hope  ta  drive  the  mnck 
cart  from  the  land,  and  to  induce  farmers  to  avoid  the  serions  loBS 
involved  in  the  n<»edless  manufacture  of  farmyard  manure.  Cbvige 
from  an  old-established  custom  is  always  slow,  and  in  this  parti- 
cnlar  matter  il  is  espedally  so,  because  of  the  lamentaMe  ignorance 
of  the  real  value  of  chemioJ  manm-es.  No  donbt  dealer's  mixttoee 
are  a  hittdranoe  here,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  results  and  the  oon- 
aequent  losses  which  have  gone  on  for  so  many  years,  and  the  (mly 
way  to  overoome  this  difficulty  is  to  show  what  is  being  done  by 
the  nse  of  pure  manures  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
tbe  crop  for  which  they  are  used. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  we  have  a  valuable  oontribation  to  this  work  in 
the  srtiole  on  "  The  Practical  Value  of  Dung  as  Compared  with 
Artificial  Manures,"  by  Mr.  B.  Tallentine  of  Buroott,  Leig&tou 
Bnzsard.  "Dung,"  says  he,  "is  merely  what  is  added  to  the- 
straw.  If  one  waten  1  ton  of  sbaw,  and  does  nothing  else  but  let 
it  lie  about  for  a  time,  something  like  4  tons  of  mere  wet  straw- 
dung  may  be  obtained.  The  numurial  valne  of  a  ton  of  straw  is 
estimated  at  about  lOe.,  therefore  4  tons  of  merely  wetted  straw  is 
only  worth  Ss.  Sd.  a  ton  as  dimg.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  ton  of 
straw  be  used  as  litter  for  twenty  weeks  for  a  fattening  bollock, 
receiving  abont  17  lbs.  per  day  of  cake — say  of  cotton  and  linseed 
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cake— besides  Glover,  hay,  and  roots,  the  origioal  ton  of  straw  has 
most  costly  additions  made  to  it.  Is  the  manure  worth  the  extra 
cost  and  additions?  Most  people  wonid  answer,  No.  As  few 
farmers  have  either  boxes  or  covered  yards  to  preserve  any  kind 
of  manure,  what  part  of  the  original  value  of  the  manure  in  the 
food  would  remain  after  repeated  washings  ?  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  thoroughness  of  the  washings  we  may  suppose  ; 
-and  these  are  frequent  enough  in  all  ordinary  seasons.  Again, 
when  dung  does  contain  a  good  per-oentage  of  nitrogen,  it  seldom 
«how8  such  favourable  results  in  the  crops  as  artificial  manures, 
containing  much  less  in  quantity,  but  in  a  more  readily  available 
form. 

^  The  cost  of  oilcake  dung  is  apparently  very  great.  The  notion 
that  the  land  will  get  richer  is  true  ;  but  will  the  ordinary  farmer 
who  makes  it  get  richer  or  poorer?  Artificial  manures  have 
hitheiio  produced  crops  of  both  com  and  roots  fully  better  than 
dung.  If  dunging  is  partially  or  wholly  left  off  the  crops  fall  off. 
Then  where  is  the  permanency  of  dung?  If  artificial  manures 
containing  both  phosphates  and  nitrogen  are  used  it  is  known  on 
the  best  possible  authority — ^that  of  Sir  John  Iawcs — ^that  after 
more  than  forty  years*  trial  neither  does  the  soil  get  poorer  nor  the 
crops  get  worse.  Further,  dang  may  be  applied  in  very  lai^ 
quantities  to  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  although  the  soil  becomes 
richer  and  richer  the  crops  never  increase  in  proportion,  nor  yet  at 
all  in  fact,  as  the  yield  of  corn  on  dunged  land— dunged  heavily 
for  forty  years— does  not  increase. 

"  People  who  know  least  about  artificial  manures  condemn  them. 
Many  say  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  great  criminal  charged  with 
scourging,  wearing  out  the  land,  and  doing  aU  the  evil  possible  in 
every  respect  to  the  land.  Can  an  authentic  account  be  really 
obtained  of  any  farm  that  has  been  really  injured  by  the  judicious 
use  of  artificials  ?  What  farmer  who  knows  anything  much  about 
:artificials  would  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  salts  year  after 
year  alone  without  phosphates  ?  '  No  one  could  continue  to  do  SQ 
without  loss.. 

'*  Cattle  foods  of  various  kinds  no  doubt  contain  the  amounts  of 
manurial  ingredients  which  chemists  assign  to  them,  and  the  loss 
hy  consumption  may  also  he  fairly  enough  estimated.  For  all 
this,  in  real  practice,  by  making  dung  from  dear  food  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  land,  there  is  ui^ually  a  considerable  loss  when  the 
crops  are  produced.  Dung  does  not  act  so  quickly  as  artificials,  a 
small  per-centage  only  coming  into  immediate  use.  ,  The  residue 
•of  the  dung  left  often  assisting  one  crop  is  subjected  to  continual 
loss  by  the  usual  rainfall  in  winter,  and  this  for  the  four  or  five 
years  that  elapse  before  the  dung  is  again  applied. 

«<  In  very  wet  seasons  even  dung  produces  no  very  visible  effect 
1>n  crops.  The  soluble  ingredients  of  value  may  be  washed  away 
as  soon  as  produced.  •  Whatever  theory  there  may  be  on  the  matter 
ot  loas,  ^very  farmer  found  that  in  the  unusually  wet  season  of 
1879  the  dunged  crops  appeared  to,  suffer  as  much  as  where 
ajrtifi^ials  were  used.  Nor.  were  the  crops  much  better  after  any 
kind  of  manuring  than  w|ien  nothing  was  applied.  Practically, 
however,  tfaore  is  an  enormous  loss  of  manurial  matter  from  dung 
before  it  reaches  the  field.  In  top  many  m^tances  I  Jiave  not  the 
-slightest  doubt  that  much  more  than  half  of  the  most  valuable 
ingredients  of  the  dung  are  washed  away  and  utterly  lost,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  producer  is  concerned.  ^ 

'^  My  present  system  o{  farming  is  to  aim  at  keeping  up  the 
manurial  condition  of  the  land,  so  that  it  may  produce  good  crops 
at  the  smallest  cost  of  manure.  For  years  past  my  main  reliance 
Ins  been  placed  on  artificial  manures.  Bome  dung  is  made  and 
som^  bought,ibut  it  is  found  to  answer  best,  as  a  rule,  to  sell  hay  and 
straw  and  purchase  manures.  T&e  land  is  barely  second  class,  but 
fovall  this  in  suitable  seasons  the- crops  .have  certainly  been  better 
than  the  crops  of  those  average  farmers  who  mainly  depend  upon 
4ung.  Profits  on  an  average  over  thirty-three  years  would  be  con- 
sidered fairly  good  by,  most  people.  In  parts ^ of  half  a  dozen 
fields  no  dung  has  been  applied  for  about  forty  years.    On  the  parts 


entirely  manured  by  artificials  the  crops,  si|ve  on  one  part  of  light 
sandy  soil,  are  quite  as  good  as  oil  the  parts  dressed  wit&  duQg. 
The  yield  of  Wheat  averaged  fully  four  quarters  6ver  twenty  years 
Every  kmd  of  crop,  excepting  the  seeds,  is  annually  manured  with 
either  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  lx>ne  superph^ispbftte,  min^al 
superphosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  all.  The*  Land  was  never  rich,  nor 
IB  it  rich  now,  as  when  any  portions  are  left  (as  some  are  every  year) 
without  any  manure^  the  yield  of  icom  is  a  good  deal  under  what  is 
manured.'' 

^he  article  contains  much  more  valuable  matter,  and  statistics 
are  given  in  support  of  his  facts  und  reasoning,  but  tho  quotations 
we  give  possess-  an  especial  degree  of  importance,  tending  as  they 
do  to  support  the  views  we  have  so  frequently  laid  before  our 
readers,  and  which  we  profitably  embody  in  our  own  practice. 
Invaluable  is  the  advice  to  keep  the  fertility  of  the  soil  fuUy 
sustained,  and  the  outcome  of  forty  years'  practice  goes  to  show 
that  the  soil  is  simply  a  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  food  to 
plants ;  be  it  our  aim  to  see  that  such  sustenance  is  ^ven  in  due 
and  timely  measure. 

WORK  ON  THB  HOME  FABM. 

By  the  time  this  note  Is  printed  corn-hoeing  will  be  finished,  but  as 
we  write  horse  and  hand  hoes  are  still  in  fall  activity,  jind  the  weather 
is  certafniy  most  favourable  for  such  work.  Bright  sonsbfve  sad  winds 
soon  destroy  the  weeds,  and  our  expenditure  upon  this  important  wcrk 
is  proportiouately  higher  than  usual.  We  believe  in  turning  such 
seasonable  opportunities  to  full  account,  for  clean  land  may  he  rendered 
profitable,  but  foul  land  never  can  be  under  present  prices.  Men  work* 
ing  horse  hoes  have  had  to  be  looked  closely  after,  for  a  little  inatten* 
tion  may  cause  the  com  itself  to  be  destroyed  or  buried  beneath  Uie 
soil.  With  due  care,  however,  horse  com  hoes  are  a  great  help  in  toro- 
ing  a 'spell  of  fine  weather  to  full  account.  Mangolds  are  nicely  visible 
along  the  rowa  Weeds  are  coming  plentifully  among  them  too,  so  that 
hoeing  will  have  to  be  done  among  them  now,  for  we  much  object  to 
leaving  such  work  tiU  weeds  get  strong  hold  of  the  soiL  The  growth  of 
grass  left  for  hay  is  so  backward  that  there  will  be  ample  time  to  get 
the  root,  crops  weeded  and  the  plant  thinned  before  hs^makiog 
begins. 

Much  carting  of  hay  and  Wheat  straw  has  been  done  as  faorBCS  could 
be  spared  for  it.  With  our  large  supplies  of  both  these  articles  we  are 
able  to  supply  a  variety  of  markets  and  private  customer  some  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  such  long  joumejs  being  done  on  a  Saturday) 
so  that  the  horses  may  have  the  benefit  of  Sunday's  rest.  The  demand 
for  both  hay  and  straw  has  been  so  good  that  we  could  have  disposed  of 
much  more  than  we  had  to  spare,  but  the  price  of  hay  has  not  risen  with 
the  demand  owing  to  the  low  price  of  imported  Oats. 

Rye  over  which  sheep  and  lambs  were  folded  is  now  in  full  growth 
again,  and  would  be  available  for  a  second  folding  did  we  require  it, 
but  we  do  not.  The  Bye  will  be  left  now  lor  harvest,  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  full  crop  of  both  com  and  straw,  for  both  which  there 
is  a  ready  sale.  The  folding  noon  new  permanent  pasture  is  finished 
for  the  first  time,  and  stooe-picking  is  being  done  upon  it  now.  The 
plant  is  strong  and  abundant,  and  we  hope  to  see  good  progress  made  by 
next  autumn.  A  piece  of  Bye  Grass  of  last  year's  sowing  on  some 
heavy  land  is  a  full  plant,  but  the  application  of  a  hundredweight  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  not  told  as  it  ought,  which  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  a  want  of  drainage. 
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■fJlULIPS  have  not  been  fftvanred  with  the  most  Bnitable  weather 
X  this  season,  but  the  early  bedding  varietiea  proved  macb  better 
thAn  could  have  been  expected,  and  produced  some  briUiant  but 
brief  dispbjs  in  the  metropolitan  parks  and  public  gardens,  where 
the;  are  now  extensively  planted  every  season.  Hjacinths  are 
-employed  for  a  few  beds,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  popular  for 
this  purpose  as  the  Tulip9^  which  combine  with  rich,  bright,  or  soft 
-clear  coloars  a  more  graceful  form,  and  present  a  more  pleasing 
general  eSect,  either  massed  in  beds  of  one  variety  each,  or  mixed. 
Both  fiystems  have  their  advocates,  and  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  either  case  by  jndicious  planting  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  the  average  height  of  the  varieties,  and  contrasting  or  har- 
monising the  colours.  For  situations  where  the  beds  can  be  seen 
from  a  distance  the  massing  mode  of  planting  is  the  more  tolling, 
lout  for  closer  inspection  mixed  beds  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  mnst  extensive  display  of  early  Tulips  in  London  has  been 
provided  in  Hyde  Park,  where  the  numerous  large  beds  near  Park 
Lane  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  these  plants  this  season, 
and  many  thousands  of  bnlbs  of  the  best  varieties  have  been  there 
yielding  some  glowing  colour  effects.  Though  on  a  less  elaborate 
scale,  the  beds  at  Kew  in  the  long  walk  leadins  from  the  Wood 
Itlnseum  towards  the  Fa!m  house  have  been  excellent,  and  were 
amongst  the  most  pleasing  we  bare  seen  this  year.  Particularly 
fine  was  one  bed  planted  with  Proserpine  margined  by  two  rows  of 
'Queen  Victoria,  a  useful  pure  white  variety,  about  2  inches  shorter 
than  Proserpine,  thus  giving  a  less  formal  outline  than  when  the 
Torietiea  are  of  similar  height.  An  example  of  the  flatness  result- 
ing from  the  latter  mode  of  planting  was  noticed  in  a  neighbouring 
bed  to  the  preceding  one,  the  variety  Potter  (rosy  crimson)  having 
a  margin  of  the  clear  yellow  Chrysolora,  but  though  the  colour 
«fFeot  was  good,  the  varieties  were  bo  nearly  the  same  height  that 
they  were  not  seen  to  such  advantage.  In  another  bed,  L'lromoculij 
^white)  was  edged  with  La  Pri^'cieuse,  flamed  with  rose,  very 
pretty ;  extremely  handsome  also  was  Duehesse  de  Parma  with 
rich  orange  scarlet  well-formed  flowers,  margined  with  two  rows  of 
Qneen  Victoria,  forming  one  of  the  grandest  beds  in  the  garden. 

AU  those  named  were  oblong  beds,'  but  there  was  a  bold 
-crescent-shaped  bed  having  the  orange-tinted  Thomas  Moore  for  a 
centre,  then  rows  of  Potter  and  Chrysolora  in  that  order  for  a 
margin,  a  capitally  effective  combination.  Very  simple  but  ex- 
tremely telling  also  was  a  large  circle  of  Tnlipa  elegans,  which  is 
about  15  inches  high,  with  long  tapering  brilliant  scarlet  pettds  and 
a  yellow  centre,  the  bed  having  a  neat  margin  of  Euonymns 
radicans  variegata.  Several  of  the  distinct  Tulips  regarded  as 
«pecies  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  a  similar  w:iy,  such  as 
the  taU  yellow  T.  retrollexa,  the  dwarf  white  T.  stellata,  or  the 
gracsfal  eqnaOy  dwarf  yellow  T.  australis,  the  ■criroson  and  white 
T.  snaveolens,  the  spreading  T.  sylvestris,  or  the  very  distinct 
'T.  Oreigi.  At  the  top  of  the  walk  mentioned  is  a  narrow  circular 
border  surrounding  a  vase,  and  the  "  mixed  method  "  there  adopted 
"was  so  charming  that  it  merits  a  word  or  two  of  description.  The 
-«dgs  waa  formed  of  red  and  white  double  Daisies  alternately,  then 
a  band  of  purple  Aubrietias,  followed  by  Tulips  Queen  Victoria, 
Ducheaae  de  Parma,  and  Proserpine  not  too  closely  placed,  the 
«8ntre  being  yellow  Wallflowers,  and  the  ground  beneath  was 
covered  with  Forget-me-nots    and   the  white  Arabis,     Such    a 

No.  lis.— Vol.  XVI.,  Ibibd  Sebies. 


diversity  of  tints  without  any  discordant  results,  and  such  a  free- 
dom of  design,  secured  many  admirers,  for  what  one  critical 
gardening  friend  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  the  best  border 
of  spring  flowera  be  bad  seen. 

The  season  has  also  been  unfavourable  to  the  later  or  florists' 
Tulips,  and  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  National  Tulip  Society  in  the  ftlanchester  Botanic  Gardens 
next  Saturday  do  not  anticipate  one  of  the  best  representative  dis- 
plays. Dwellers  in  the  south  whose  gardening  careers  do  not  date 
back  to  the  time  when  these  Tulips  were  such  general  favourites 
have  but  little  idea  of  their  diversity  and  beauty.  It  is  douhtfnl 
if  one  collection  could  be  found  round  the  metropolis  now,  and  in 
the  whole  of  the  southern  counties  there  are  but  few  who  still  find 
space  in  their  gardens  for  their  old  favourites.  Even  in  the  north 
cultivators  ore  not  by  any  means  numerous,  and  the  collections  of 
Mr.  8.  Barlow  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  are  probably  unrivalled. 
Why  Tnlipa  have  declined  in  popularity  is  not  very  dear,  for  their 
marvellous  varied  and  richly  coloured  flowers,  if  only  studied  in 
the  most  cursory  manner,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  admiration  and 
interest  in  the  minds  of  any  plant  lover.  Perhaps  the  short 
duration  and  somewhat  tantalising  uncertainty  of  the  flowers  inour 
equally  uncertain  climate  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
neglect ;  but  whatever  be  the  cause  many  still  hope  to  see  a  revival 
of  public  inter«t  in  such  a  fine  group  of  plants. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Man- 
chester Tulip  Show  for  the  first  time,  and  plunged  immediately 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  Bizarres,  Byblcsmens,  Roses,  and  Breeders 
— which  until  then  had  been  to  me  words  that  conveyed  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  oharacters  they  represent.  Fortunately  the 
improvement  of  my  neglected  education  was  undertaken  by  an 
excellent  tutor,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  who,  in  a  few  brief  lessons 
and  demonstrations,  quickly  cleared  away  the  difflcalties.  Perhaps 
if  I  repeat  the  substance  of  his  instruction  respecting  the  different 
typesofTulipsit  may  helpothers  who  have  not  mastered  the  distinc- 
tions, though  their  titles  are  so  familiar.  First  on  the  list  is  the  class 
termed  Biiarres,  which  comprise  a  series  of  varieties  with  flowers 
having  a  ground  colour  of  yellow,  marked  with  red,  brown,  or  even 
black,  and  present  a  strange  combination  of  tints  comparable  perhaps 
to  some  extent  to  the  peculiar  Spanish  Irises  in  another  family  of 
plants.  Next  follow  the  Bybloemens  which  have  a  pure  white 
ground  colour  marked  with  purple,  lilac,  mauve,  and  similar  tints, 
ranging  in  the  darkestalmost  to  black.  The  third  class  comprises 
the  Rose  Tulips,  also  with  a  white  ground  colour  upon  which  the 
rose,  red,  or  scarlet  markings  in  many  shades  show  in  fine  relief. 
The  first  indndes  many  grand  varieties,  hnt  the  last  two  contain 
those  that  would  he  considered  most  beautiful  by  the  majority. 
Each  of  these  is  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  form 
the  markings  take  upon  the  petab  of  the  flower.  When  its  colour 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  marginal  band  it  is  said  to  be  "  featherMi  ;" 
when,  however,  it  runs  up  the  centre  bnrsting  out  on  each  side  and 
expanding  towards  the  apex  it  is  "  flamed,"  and  such  flowers  are 
usually  feathered  also.  At  exhibitions,  therefore,  clashes  are  pro- 
vided for  feathered  Bizarres,  flamed  Bizarres,  feathered  Byblcc- 
mens,  and  so  on,  making  six  divisions  in  all. 

But  another  important  and  highly  interesting  class  calls  for 
consideration — namely,  the  "  breeder  "  or  "  mother  "  Tulips,  which 
have  a  remarkable  history.  When  florists'  Tulips  are  raised  from 
seed  fonr  to  six  years  elapse  before  flowers  are  produced,  and  then 
in  a  lai^e  majority  of  cases  the  flowers  are  all  self-coloured,  show- 
ing none  of  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  markii^  of  the  parents, 
though  individuals  can  be  found  in  every  recognised  Tulip  tint,  and 
the  class  to  wbioh  they  will  he  ultimately  assigned,  except  in  a  few 
mixed  eases,  can  commonly  he  determined  by  the  ground  and  body 
colours  respectively  in  accordance  with  the  mles  already  mentioned. 
The  "  breedera  "  have  to  be  grown  until  they  "  break,"  or  "  rectify  " 
as  it  is  t«nned,  that  assume  the  feathered  or  flamed  characters  as 
Bisarres,  Byblcsmons,  or  Roses,  and  this  is  a  vary  interesting  period 
Ho.  2071.— Vol.  LXXVIIL,  Old  Seubs. 
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for  the  caltivator,  as  it  appears  there  is  no  certainty  when  it  will 
take  place,  or  what  form  it  will  take.  Oflfeets  from  "  breeders  " 
have  been  known  to  prodace  both  flamed  and  feathered  flowers,  but 
when  once  the  "  rectification  "  has  occurred  the  characters  are  fixed 
-with  extremely  few  exceptions,  and  all  oflEsets  produced  are  true 
to  the  parent  that  yielded  them.  There  is  something  extremely 
strange  in  this  alteration  of  character  in  seedlings  after  the  lapse 
of  perhaps  six  or  eight  years  from  the  time  the  seed  was  sown,  and 
so  far  the  determining  causes  haye  not  been  ascertained,  though 
change  of  soil  has  been  thought  to  have  an  influence  in  the  matter. 
This  peculiarity  has  a  bearing,  however,  upon  another  subject, 
which  is  worth  a  few  moments'  consideration,  though  the  ideas  here 
stated  must  be  regarded  more  as  queries  than  any  attempt  to  settle 
a  difficult  point.  Many  so-called  wfld  Tulips  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  years  and  received  names  as  distinct  species,  probably 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view  upon  adequate  groun  Is,  but  I  have 
-seen  several  of  these  that  possess  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to 
the  "  Breeder  "  Tulip  of  the  florist.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  those 
who  collect  and  describe  "wild"  Tulips,  that  it  is  possible  the 
phenomenon  of ."  breaking  "  might  also  occur  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  have  the  newly  found  species  been  sufficiently  proved  as  fixed 
types  ?  This  was  brought  rather  forcibly  to  mind  recently  by  a 
comparison  of  some  "  Breeders "  received  from  Holland  with  the 
Tulips  at  Kew,  one  of  the  latter  named  T.  platystigma  being 
exactly  like  one  of  the  Dutch  Breeder  forms  in  all  characters. 
The  subject  is  well  worth  investigation,  and  is  only  one  of 
numberless  points  which  render  Tulips  such  interesting  garden 
plants. — Becordeb. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  WATERING. 

I  DO  not  intend  dealing  with  increasing  the  water  supply  in 
cases  where  it  is  deficient.  As  to  whether  this  can  be  done  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  circumstances  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge, 
but  as  to  the  application  of  water  in  times  of  drought  much  may 
be  said.  It  is  not  always  where  the  water  is  most  plentiful  that 
the  plants  are  beat  watered ;  indeed  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere 
quantity,  but  the  secret  of  successful  watering  lies  in  doing  it  well 
and  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  mistake 
in  watering  a  plant  that  has  so  many  roots  as  to  fill  the  soil  and 
pot  in  which  it  is  growing.  If  too  much  is  given  it  will  simply 
run  through  the  pot  and  do  no  harm  to  the  roots,  but  such  plants 
suffer  terribly  from  neglect  in  watering.  It  is  ruin  to  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  and  other  hardwooded  plants,  and  all  others  suffer.  One 
may  be  very  careful  in  watering  for  a  week  or  a  month,  but  let 
theni  become  dry  once  so  much  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  fall,  the 
evil  is  done,  and  all  previous  benefits  from  careful  watering  are  lost. 
Amateurs,  especially,  who  may  water  their  plants  in  the  morning 
before  going  to  business,  and  not  see  them  again  until  the  next 
morning,  should  place  saucers  beneath  every  one  of  such  plants, 
and  fill  them  with  water  every  morning,  when  all  danger  of  their 
suffering  will  be  obviated.  In  gardens  where  young  men  are  daily 
employed  to  water  the  plants  this  plan  may  be  superfluous,  as  no 
plant  should  suffer  that  is  examined  t^ce  a  day,  but  where  hands 
are  short  in  large  gardens  the  saucer  plan  will  save  much  labour. 

Now  we  come  to  another  class  of  plants — ^namely,  those  that  have 
plentv  of  soil  and  root  room  but  few  roots,  which  very  quickly 
test  the  ability  of  the  attendant,  as  over-watering^  soon  causes  the 
soil  to  become  bo^gy,  and  then  the  plants  wiU  fail.  Many  are 
killed  or  kept  in  permanent  bad  health  from  this  cause,  and  I  find 
it  a  most  difficult  mUter  to  get  young  gardeners  or  amateurs  to 
understand  that  a  plant  with  few  roots  does  not  require  so  much 
water  as  those  with  abundance  of  roots.  The  system  of  general 
watering  is  a  bad  one — that  is,  going  into  a  house  and  watering 
every  plant,  whether  it  is  needed  or  not.  This  is  often  done  in  the 
morning  under  the  impression  that  if  some  of  the  plants  do  not 
require  water  then  they  may  do  so  before  the  day  is  over,  but 
this  indiscriminate  watering  will  soon  lead  to  many  of  them 
becoming  unwell,  and  if  I  found  a  man  acting  thus  he 
would  not  fail  to  be  corrected.  Sometimes  soil  appears  dry  on  the 
surface  when  it  is  really  damp  beneath.  Where  there  are  any 
doubts  waterin/^r  should  not  be  done  by  sight  only.  If  each  pot  is 
rapped  sharply  with  the  knuckles  those  in  which  the  soil  is  dry  will 
give  a  hollow  sound,  while  those  in  which  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
moist  will  have  a  dead  sound.  By  giving  a  litde  attention  to  this 
it  is  astonishing  how  expert  anyone  may  become  at  watering  plants 
in  pots. 

^   .jOne  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  plants  in  pots  suffering 


from  drought  is  to  plunge  them  In  ffood  plant-growing  establisli' 
ments  plunging,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  is  largely 
resorted  to.  It  saves  labour  in  watering,  as  plunged  plants  do  not 
require  water  so  often  as  those  with  the  pots  exposed  to  the  son 
and  air,  and  while  the  pots  ma;^  become  so  hot  and  dry  in  the  latter 
case  as  to  injure  the  roots  which  come  in  contact  with  them,  thi» 
never  occurs  with  plunged  plants.  As  a  rule  we  plunge  all  oar 
Chrysanthemums.  Last  year  for  some  reason  we  did  not  do  so,, 
and  the  result  was  the  poorest  we  ever  had.  Few.  plants  suffer 
more  from  having  'their  pots  exposed  than  Azaleas,  but  wheot 
pluuffed  they  may  be  kept  healthy  without  any  difficulty.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  plunge  pots  in  greenhouses  and  on  shelves  in 
houses,  but  if  a  board  or  some  screen  is  put  up  to  riiade  the  pots- 
from  the  sun  it  will  prove  a  great  advantage. 

When  once  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  dry  no  ordinary  wateiv 
inp[  will  rectify  the  mistake,  as  three  or  four  applications  of  water 
will  pass  through  the  pot  without  wetting  tne  soil  in  the  centre.. 
The  only  perfect  mode  of  watering  over-dry  plants  is  to  plunge  the: 
pots  over  the  top  in  a  bucket  or  tank  of  water,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  water  then  penetrates  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  watering  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  afterwards.  In  sjrringing  it  is  generally  the  foliage 
only  that  is  moistened,  but  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  syringe  the 
pots  once  or  twice  a  day  in  hot  dry  weather,  as  thev  ab8or^ 
much  of  the  moisture  and  are  cool  for  the  roots.  The  soil  in  pot* 
that  are  syringed  does  not  dry  quickly. 

In  dealing  with  Vice,  Peach,  and  other  borders  under  glass, 
surface  dribblings  must  be  rigidly  avoided.  Nothing  short  of  a 
thorough  soaking  will  prove  beneficial,  and  where  the  drainage  n 

good  a  copious  supply  must  be  given.    We  hear  much  of  Peach 
owers  ana  fruits  falling.    In  many  cases  it  is  caused  by  a  too  dry 
subsoil  and  nothing  else.    I  never  knew  a  Peach  tree  thatwaV 
properly  watered  behave  very  badly.    A  panful  or  two  of  water  ia 
a  delusion,  but  a  deluge  *^  sets  them  up  '*  for  the  season.    Some  siy 
'*  We  wiU  not  water  until  we  see  how  they  are  going  on.'*    Thi? 
a  mistake.    By  the  time  that  fruit  trees  show,  whether  they  want 
water  or  not,  the  mis3hief  has  been  done,  as  a  check  will  have  been, 
ffiven  from  which  they  will  not  quite  reco7er  for  that  season.    The 
better  way  is  to  judge  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  soil  if 
they  are  likely  to  require  water.    Anticipate  it,  and  apply  water 
thoroughly  before  the  condition  of  the  tree  indicates  want.    Strair- 
berries  will  take  any  amount  of  water  in  May  and  Jane,  but  many 
of  them  do  not  receive  any  until  the  fruit  oegins  ripening,  then  it 
is  seen  they  are  small,  and  all  of  a  hurry  water  is  applied  ;  but  it  is. 
labour  in  vain,  as  unless  they  are  quite  wet  at  the  roots  when  the 
fruit  is  forming  after  attentions  are  useless. 

Vegetables  are  sometimes  watered,  but  it  is  generally  applied 
with  the  object  of  '^  finishing  them  off,'*  whereas  if  it  were  given  to 
th~m  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  to  make  them  develope 
the  "  finishing  off  "  would  follow  as  a  natural  certainty.  We  have 
watered  Peas  in  flower,  and  also  long  before  they  came  in  bloomy 
and  the  latter  invariably  proved  superior.  This  applies  to  all  vege- 
tables. Timely  application  is  the  secret  of  successful  watering.  All 
trees  planted  during  the  last  twelve  months  will  be  apt  to  d  oop 
should  warm  dry  weather  occur,  and  their  chances  of  existing  will 
be  greatly  increased  if  they  receive  a  thorough  watering  at  the  roots 
before  they  suffer.  Grass  seed  sown  during  April  or  Mav,  or  turf 
placed  down  in  the  spring,  would  grow  better  and  form  a  nner  lawn 
if  watered  so  as  to  prevent  the  drought  checking  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  Extensive  lawns'  might  not  easily  be  watered,  but  small 
ones  could  readily  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  always  important  i\^ 
they  should  be  in  good  order. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


THE  PEAR-GNAT  OR  MIDGES. 

We  leim  from  the  "  Entomologist  **  that  this  tiny  insect,  the 
identification  of  which  has  presented  some  difficulty  to  naturalists^ 
has  been  verified  by  Dr.  Biley,  the  American  State  Entomolo^t. 
The  species  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  in  Connecticut 
about  seven  years  ago.  Dr.  Riley  infers  that  it  was  imported  from 
France  with  some  Pear  stocks.  It  has  been  known  in  England  for 
a  longer  period,  but  owing  to  its  occurring  only  sparsely,  and  con- 
fining itself  to  a  few  varieties  of  the  Pear,  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  its  habits  hitherto.  Previous  names  being  doubtful.  Dr. 
Riley  has  now  called  the  species  Diplosis  pyrivora.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  to  which  some  naturalists  gave  the  name  of 
Gecidomyia  nigra.  That  the  insect  is  widely  diffused  is  shown  by 
Miss  Ormerod's  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Wales,  who  says,  "  1 
have  sent  some  specimens  of  Marie  Louise  Pears,  of  which  there 
was  a  splendid  promise  of  a  crop,  but  they  are  all  attacked  by  grubs 
within.  The  same  thing  happened  last  year,  causing  the  destruction 
of  a  crop,  as  well  as  in  addition  having  destroyed  a  fine  crop  of 
Beurr^  Bachelier.  I  observe  that  the  winter  Pears  have  entirely 
escaped."' 
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So  fwr  as  the  obseirations  hare  proceeded,  they  prove  that, 
though  this  midge  visits  several  varieties  of  the  Pear,  its  favourite 
«oed  ifl  the  Maite  Louise,  a  Pear  known  to  culfcivjrtors  for  at 
Jeast  fifty  years ;  farou^t  from  France  or  Belgium,  and  which  may 
have  been  more  or  less  infested  by  this  insect  ever  since  it  has  been 
igrown  in  England.  At  present  no  complaints  concerning  it  have 
reached  entomolc^ists  from  what  are  the  great  districts  of  the  Pear, 
as  in  those  counties  where  perry  is  made,  or  those  where  the  fruit 
Tis  grown  for  the  London  market.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  the 
Tusect  will  not  become  abundant  in  our  orchards,  for  its  minute 
size  renders  it  difficult  to  deal  with.  Under  a  magnifier  we  see  it  is 
xurnished  with  long  antennsB,  the  wiuffs  are  dosky,  and  the  body 
l>faok  and  grey  studded  with  yellow  hairs.  The  grub  or  larva  is 
whitish  yellow,  having  a  pink  projection  on  the  under  side  near  the 
Ihead,  used  for  holding  or  grasping  doubtless,  it  being  minus  legs,  as 
w  customary  in  the  Dipterous  or  fly  order. 

tt  1-  ^*  ^*  ^*  Meade  thus  outlines  the  history  of  the  species  : — 
Ite  eggs  are  laid  by  the  females,  which  possess  a  long  and  slender 
oviduct,  in  the  interior  of  the  blossom  buds  of  the  Pear  tree  before 
*  ^®^°^*    They  are  said  to  deposit  the  eggs  upon  the  anthers 
■of  the  flowers,  sometimes  piercing  through  the  unopened  petals  to 
reich  them.    The  eggs  soon  hatch,  and  the  little  maggots  bore  into 
the  core  of  the  young  Pear,  where  they  quickly  increase  in  size, 
and  spread  and  eat  in  various  directions.    The  vitality  of  the  fruit 
IS  not  destroyed  at  once,  but  it  continues  to  grow,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, becoming  distorted  and  lumpy  in  shape.    By  the  time  these 
young  Pears  have  become  an  inch  or  two  lone  the  larvsB  will  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  fruit  has  become  partly  rotten 
•and  disorganised  in  its  interior.    If  now  cut  open  the  core  will  be 
found  partly  hollow,  the  fruit  fissured  in  various  directions,  and 
«urrounded  by  exerement  and  debris^  from  ten  to  thirty  maggots 
moy  be  seen«    Next,  the  Pears  fall  off  or  crack,  when  the  larvae 
leave  the  fruit,  which  they  seem  especially  inclined  to  do  in  wet 
weather,  as  the  rain  either  makes  the  fruit  crack  or  it  penetrates 
into  the  fissures,  and  they  spring  to  the  ground,  for  they  possess, 
M[e  some  others  of  the  genus,  the  power  of  skipping  or  jumpinj?. 
Having  reached  the  earth  they  bury  themselves  and  remain  hidden 
onlil  the  following  spring."    Besides  the  removal  of  all  infected 
Pears  seen  during  the  season  of  growth  it  might  be  well  to  ward 
•off  attack  by  the  application  or  some  liquor  to  the  buds  which 
'•would  be  distasteful  to  the  flies.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


TABLE  PLANTS. 


Where  large  numbers  of  plants  are  needed  for  table  or  room 
^decoration,  and  the  pots  are  placed  in  vases,  much  may  be  done  to 
improYe  their  appearance  by  surfacing  the  soil  with  low-growing 
plants,  which  will  form  agreeable  contrasts  with  the  foliage  of  the 
larger  plants.  This  applies  to  foliage  plants  only,  which  are  more 
often  grown  in  a  light  manner,  as  Crotons  with  a  single  stem, 
Aralias,  and  Dracssnas.  Flowering  plants,  afl  a  rule,  are  more 
bushy  in  character,  and  generally  so  p^rown  as  to  partially,  if  not 
wrholly,  hide  the  pots  or  vases  m  which  they  are  placed.  Beyond 
the  improved  appearance  gained  by  using  living  plants  to  hide  the 
»S3il  in  the  pots,  and  frequently  several  inches  of  bare  stems,  much 
^ime  is  gained  in  changing  them,  as  when  properly  grown  idl  that 
is  required  is  to  simply  place  a  fresh  one  in  the  vase  instead  of 
iiaving  to  cover  the  soil  with  moss  or  Ivy  leaves.  In  some  places, 
near  towns  especially,  fresh  green  moss  cannot  be  had,  and  artifi- 
icially  coloured  moss  has  then  to  be  employed,  which  at  its  best  is 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  article.  I  propose  to  name  those 
low-growing  phints  which  I  have  found  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  method  adopted  in  their  preparation,  and  a  few  examples  by 
way  of  contrast.  The  advantt^  of  some  of  the  plants  is  that  they 
are  hardy,  and  mauy  need  only  greenhouse  treatment,  so  that 
«ee7eral  classes  of  culuvators  can  be  accommodated. 

Selaginella  Eraussiana  is  the  most  useful  of  all.  It  forms  a 
dense  green  covering,  lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection,  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  temperature,  and  may  be  made  to  contrast  with  any 
kind  of  plant,  as  for  instance,  when  it  covers  the  soil  in  which 
Oocos  Weddelliana  is  growing,  by  adding  a  few  pieces  of  Panicum 
wariegatum  the  effect  is  much  improved.  The  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  increase  the  stock  by  pulh'ng  it  in  small  pieces, 
dibbling  them  into  sandy  soil  placed  in  heat  and  shade — a  vinery 
answers  well.  Tradescantia  zebrina,  Fittonia  argyroneura  and  F. 
Yerschaffelti  are  easily  increased  by  inserting  short  cuttings  in 
bottom  heat  in  sandy  soil.  Pilea  muscosa  is  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  beiiu;  dwarf  in  habit,  deep  green  when  in  growth  and 
when  in  bud  deep  pink,  changing  to  a  greyish  white  when  in  bloom. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  at  any  time.  Ficus  repens,  where  low 
drooping  growth  is  required,  is  capital ;  Yitis  neterophylla  and 
Peperomia  argyrea  are  also  suitable  plants,  Sedums  Lydium  and 
^UGum  are  useful  hardy  plants  suitable  to  associate  with  those 


requiring  greenhouse  temperature  only,  and  Harrison's  Musk  is 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

One  month  before  the  plants  are  required  is  soon  enough  to 
surface  the  soil  if  the  plants  are  suitably  prepared  and  plac^  in 
sufficiently  thick  for  immediate  effect ;  or  should  the  plants  need 
potting  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  this  the  surfacing  may  be  put  on 
at  that  time.  Drooping  plants,  such  as  Panicum  and  Tradescantia, 
are  placed  around  the  pot.  These  droop  over  the  sides  of  the  vase 
when  grown  into  form ;  by  pinching  out  the  points  a  thicker 
growth  is  obtained.  Those  of  upright  growth  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre.  An  example  of  arrangement  in  this  form  may  be,  for 
instance,  red-leaved  Groton  with  a  base  of  Selaginella  and  Pani- 
cum, Tradescantia,  or  white  Fittonia,  while  yellow-leaved  Crotons 
may  have  red  Fittonia,  Pilea,  and  Pamcum.  After  planting  shade 
should  be  given  for  a  few  days. — ^E.  M. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURE. 

(^Cantiivaed  from  page  336,') 

The  Romans  are  often  spoken  of  as  an  iron  race,  a  people 
hardy  and  fierce,  but  during  their  later  history' their  love  of  gar- 
dening brings  out  their  cl»racter  in  a  milder  phase.  We  do  not,. 
perhaps,  allow  sufficiently  for  their  influence  upon  English  horti- 
culture, when  we  look  at  the  unsettled  and  warlike  times  which 
followed,  for  long  centuries,  the  Roman  occupancy.  It  is  true 
that  the  gardens  attached  to  their  town  and  country  villas  fell  into 
neglect,  still  we  may  trace  a  descent  of  horticultural  traditions 
from  the  Romans  to  the  monks,  in  whose  gardens  flowera  bloomeu 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  were  reared  when  other  pursuits  occupied 
all  the  attention  of  nobles  and  citizens.  And  moreover,  of  the 
large  number  of  plants  introduced  by  the  Romans  only  a  part 
became  extinct ;  othera  propagated  and  gradually  spread  themselves, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  doubtful  point  with  many  species  whether 
they  are  true  natives  or  early  introductions..  People  show  U9 
even  now,  for  instance,  a  Plum  growing  apparently  wild  in- 
Stone  Wood,  Kent,  which  is  presumed  to  £ive  been  planted  by 
one  of  the  Roman  residents  m  the  town  which  grew  up  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  below  Southfleet,  and  on  the  border  of 
the  ancient  road  from  Dover  to  London  and  the  north — viz.,  Wat- 
ling  Street. 

Still  we  discover,  or  surmise,  that  some  species,  once  thought  to 
be  foreign,  are  really  of  English  descent.  Thus  the  Yew,  which 
for  centuries  writers  referred  to  as  an  imported  tree,  has  of  late 
been  found  in  such,  abundance  amongst  other  trees  of  forests  Ions 
submerged,  that  we  are  assured  it  grew  here  when  Caesar  landeo, 
and  before.  That  bald-headed  and  vain-glorious  general  was  a 
successful  soldier,  but  not  always  a  good  observer.  He  thought 
the  Beech  or  Faffus  did  not  occur  in  Britain  because  he  did  not 
.find  it  along  the  line  of  his  march,  unless  by  Fagus  he  meant  the 
Sweet  Chestnut,  which  is  not  a  plausible  explanation.  But  the 
Abies  which  Caesar  also  said  he  missed  was  not  the  Scotch  Pine^ 
sometimes  erroneously  called  a  Fir,  but  the  Silver  Fir,  certainly 
not  British.  If  afterwards  brought  in  by  the  Romans,  it  died  ont 
later  on,  for  it  was  not  known  to  horticulturists  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Although  we  possess  a  meagre  fragmentary  account  of  Roman 
evetvday  life  in  Britain  while  the  island  owned  the  supremacy 
of  that  empire,  we  can  jHcture  to  ourselves  what  the  gardens 
of  the  resident  gentlemen  were  by  the  accounts  we  have  of 
Italian  villas,  which  would  be  doubtless  imitated  on  English 
shores  as  nearly  as  possible.  Being  conquerors  of  the  world 
the  Romans  acquired  a  knowledge  of  trees  growing  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africs,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  most  indebted 
to  Persia  and  Greece.  Few  things  are  new  under  the  sun,  and 
on  a  survey  of  the  Roman  gardens  lying  round  London — ^let  us 
say  about  the  third  century — we  should  see  the  two  styles  de- 
scribed in  modern  works  on  gardens — viz.,  natural  and  artificial. 
That  the  Romans  took  the  hint  of  the  irregular  or  natural  one  (in 
fact  our  Laureate's  ^'  careless  ordered  garden  *')  from  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  paradise  of  Eastern  kings  seems  likely.  And  the  deli- 
neation of  garden  spaces  or  courts  on  some  of  the  ancient  Efifyptian 
monuments  by  their  formality  sucgest  that  the  formal  manner  of 
laying  out  originated  in  that  lano/but  the  Romans  probably  learnt 
it  frooi  the  Greeks.  We  should  perceive  that  the  larger  gardens, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  chiefly  laid  out  in  the  natural  mode,  and 
the  smaller  in  an  artificial  or  geometric  fashion.  If  of  any  extent, 
the  gaidens  were  alwa^  well  shaded  with  lines  of  trees,  and 
shrubberies  or  clumps  interspersed.  Seats  were  numerous,  and 
the  Romans  added  the  additional  luxurv  of  low  couches,  so 
that  persons  could  lie  if  they  chose  without  the  risk  of  rest- 
ing upon  the  ground.  As  a  rule  they  liked  to  introduce  water, 
preferring  to  a  pond  or  lake  some  streamlet,  so  contrived  that  its 
turns  and  changes  of  level  made  it  flow  with  a  murmuring  sound 
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agreeable  to  the  ear.  A  favourite  practical  joke,  however,  was  to 
have  a  concealed  fountain,  and  as  the  by-passer  went  along,  by 
stepping  on  a  lever  he  set  it  in  motion,  unawares,  perhaps  to  receive 
its  stream  upon  bin  person.  It  was  very  usual  to  place  plants  in 
pots  or  in  boxes  along  the  sides  of  garden  paths.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  these  were  removed  for  the  winter,  especially  in  our 
colder  climate,  and  protected  by  some  means.  One  favourite  style 
of  setting  out  gardens  was  in  squares,  four,  eight,  or  even  more, 
each  square  separated  from  its  neighbours  by  trelliswork,  upon 
which  climbers  or  creepers  were  placed.  On  the  outside  of  gardens 
there  were  often  hedges  of  some  thorny  species.  It  is  supposed 
the  Romans  occasionally  formed  those  of  the  Broom  (Uytisus 
flcoparius). 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  we  might  learn,  even  now,  from  the 
Homan  lords  of  Britain,  as  djd  our  ancestors,  for  there  rose  up  a 
class  amongst  the  Britons  who  copied  Roman  ways  and  methods, 
in  gardens  amongst  other  things.  The  Roman  horticulturists 
thought  it  of  importance  to  study  not  only  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch,  but  -that  of  smell,  when  planning  gardens  or  shrubberies. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  excluded  all  species,  even  if  beautiful, 
when  the  odour  of  leaves  or  flowers  was  offensive,  and  they  made 
a  study  of  the  various  aromas  given  off  by  fragrant  plants  and 
trees,  taking  care  to  place  together  such  as  would  assimilate.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  have  much  admired  the  Eucalyptus  tree  and 
other  exotics  we  possess,  but  unknown  to  them ;  they,  however, 
much  encouraged  the  Pine,  on  account  of  its  refreshing  odour, 
and  the  Cedar,  deemed  a  health-giving  tree.  The  Bay  was  a 
favourite  because  of  its  beauty  and  its  use  in  furnishing  crowns  of 
honour.  The  Eastern  Plane,  popular  with  us,  was  aJso  popular 
with  the  Romans,  but  we  cannot  sec  clearly  why  they  had  a  par- 
tiality for  the  Cypress.  Even,  as  in  later  times,  certain  plants  came 
to  be  dedicated  to  particular  individuals — the  Violet,  for  instance, 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  Primrose  to  Beaconsfield — so  the  Romans  as- 
signed trees  to  imaginary  personages ;  thus  the  Olive  to  the  Queen 
of  Wisdom,  the  Poplar  to  Hercules,  and  the  Myrtle  to  Venus. 
Very  probably  they  planted  in  the  groves  about  their  English  villas 
"both  the  trees  of  the  warmer  countries  of  South  Europe  or  Asia, 
and  species  obtained  from  northern  regions  colder  than  Britain. 

The  fanciful  mode  of  eutting  trees  or  shrubs  into  imitations  of 
the  shapes  of  human  beings  and  animals,  or  forming  letters  of 
names  from  them,  was  an  old  device  of  the  Romans,  though  re- 
introdaced  to  us  by  the  Dutch  after  William  III.  became  monarch 
of  these  islands.  In  forming  vineyards  or  Vine  plantations  the 
Romans  made  an  artificial  slope,  if  they  had  not  a  natural  hill 
available,  and  it  was  a  notion  of  theirs  to  have  the  ground  above 
the  Vines  set  with  low  shrubs,  growing  thickly.  One  of  their  fads 
was  to  plant  the  walks  around  some  of  the  gardens  with  a  plant 
they  call  Acanthus,  ]  resumed  to  be  a  species  of  moss,  but  we  do 
not  know  ;  of  c:urse  it  was  kept  short  and  even,  being  soft  to  the 
tread,  silent  also,  but  probably  at  times  slippery.  The  practice  of 
forcing  plants  was  introduced  to  Britain  by  the  Romans  ;  this  they 
managed  on  an  original  plan  by  means  of  ttpecularia — i  e.,  plates  of 
talc,  with  which  they  covered  boxes  or  baskets,  also  using  manure 
to  heat  ;  for  Ihey  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  manuring 
or  enriching  the  soil,  and  even  with  this  object  sowed  cn^  ana 
then  buried  them  while  green.  But  as  to  their  specularia  it  re- 
mains a  wonder  how  they  got  talc  plates  of  4  or  6  feet  long  (so  it 
is  asserted),  for  "hone  such  can  be  split  now.  Though  some  have 
argued,  from  the  Roman  custom  of  warming  dwelling  houses  by 
subterranean  stoves,  that  in  a  similar  way  they  probably  applied 
heat  to  houses  containing  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  silence  on  this 
point  of  sdl  writers  on  gardening  and  rural  affairs  leads  rather  to 
the  negative  conclusion.  They  understood  grafting  and  inocula- 
tion, layering  also,  but  frequently  propagated  fruit  trees  by  seeds 
or  suckers  ;  and  the  Romans  had  their  florists,  too.  Some  in  London 
doubtless,  if  not  at  other  British  stations,  would  ply  their  trade, 
which  was  to  sell  chaplets  or  wreaths  made  up  both  of  wild  and 
garden  flowers.  These  were  used  for  various  purposes,  the  flowers 
in  them  being  chosen  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  perfume,  but 
arranged  to  represent  symbolical  or  mythological  ideas.---J.  R.  S.  C. 


IVY-LEAF   PELARGONIUMS. 

IvY-LEAVED  Pelargoniums  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  we 
cannot  feel  surprised,  for  they  are  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be 
trained  to  almost  any  shape,  pyramidal  plants  being  very  orna- 
mental. They  are  also  quite  as  useful  to  cover  spaces  on  walls  or 
pillars  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  afford  abundance  of 
flowers  for  a  long  time.  The  semi-doubles  are  especially  to  be  re- 
commended for  the  latter  purpose.  In  one  of  the  Pela^-gonium 
houses  at  Chilwell  these  may  be  seen  to  perfection  trained  up 
pulars  on  each  side  of  the  pathway,  so  as  to  form  arches  over  the 
pathway.    These  arches  are  from  8  to  10  feet  apart,  and  form  a 


very  interesting  feature,  being  at  the  present  time  covertd  with, 
flowers. 

Amongst  the  most  notable  varieties  may  be  mentioned  Amuu 
Pfitzer,  Comte  de  Choiseul,  Emile  Lemoine,  Furstin  Josephine  von 
Hohenzollem,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Le  Printemps,  Louis  Thibavt,.  Made- 
line Reiterhart,  and  L'Elegante,  the  old  variegated  form,,  a  mass  of 
flowers.  This  variety  is  al^  much  prized  for  bedding.  MsLay  otherft 
may  be  mentioned,  which  appear  mostly  to  be  closer  growings  more 
fit  for  specimens  or  for  bedding,  such  as  A.  Carri^re,  Cooco,. Isidore* 
Feral,  M.  de  Borringe,  Madame  Thibaut,  and  Souvenir  i%-  Charles. 
Turner,  which  are  flowering  from  nearly  every  joint.  €>f  newer- 
varieties,  notable  are  Galilee,  a  charming  pink  double,  and  Lavosier,. 
a  very  fine  type  of  the  rose-coloured  section  ;  this  is  also  a  doublet 
variety.  Many  others  could  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  are  suffi* 
cient  to  form  an  idea  of  what  are  good.  In  another  house  may  be^ 
seen  the  old,  but  yet  usefid,  Solanum  jasminoides,  trained  as 
mentioned  above,  and  it  has  a  charming  appearanoe,  producing  its- 
pretty  white  clusters  of  flowers  in  profusion.  This  is  very  usefut 
for  wreaths. — S. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  WISLEY. 

A  SLIGHT  acquaintance  with  poor  collections,  indifferently  growa, 
has  induced  some  individuals  to  indulge  in  a  general  condemnation  of" 
hardy  plants,  and  to  stigmatise  them  as  "weedy;"  but  however  this* 
may  be  deserved  in  particular  iiiBtances,  it  is  unquestionably  an  error 
very  easily  dissipated  by  the  inspection  of  such  a  garden  as  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's.    The  best  of  plants  amply  repay  for  eood  cultivation,  and 
some  that  under  less  watchful  care  seem  scarcely  worth  the  space  they 
occupy  are  greatly  improved  with  suitable  attention.    Successful  culture- 
with  many  of  the  choicer  haixly  h»-rbaceotts  and  alpine  plants  measa- 
finding  them  the  light  soil  and  situation,  and  then  leaving  them  to  take 
natural  possession  of  it,  merely  protecting  them  from  their  enemies  taadf 
preventing  stronger  coarse  plants  encroaching  upon  them.     It  is  a 
common  mistake  when  a  plant  is  seen  to  be  thrivmg  to  instantly  start- 
cutting  and  dividing  it,  and  many  choice  occupants  of  borders  and 
rockeries  have  been  lost  by  this  species  of  greed.    It  is  always  well  to» 
strengthen  one's  resources,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  maCters,  "hasten 
slowly"  is  a  good  motto.     One  enthusiastic  amateur  always  recom- 
mended his  friends  (and  I  believe  consistently  practised  it  himself)  to 
distribute  portions  of  any  rare  or  difficult  plant  with  which  they  had 
succeeded,  as  in  case  any  accident  befel  the  original  plant  there  would 
always  be  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  as  it  was  unlikely  that  all  would 
be  lost.    This  also  is  an  idea  worth  remembering,  but  if  it  is  carried  out 
too  hurriedly  or  injudiciously  i^wlll  simply  brins;  the  result  that  it  is 
wished  to  avoid — namely,  the  destruction  of  the  parent.     There  are^ 
certain  to  be  many  losses  and  failures  before  the  right  conditions  are- 
ascertained,  but  when  once  the  plants  are  established  they  seem  fully 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  one  of  the  charms  of  the- 
garden  at  Wisley  is  the  number  of  its  occupants  that  are  seen  to  be 
prospering  as  they  might  do  in  a  wil^  state  under  the  most  favourable 
of  natural  conditions. 

A  few  instances  of  this  may  be  given  in  the  following  notes.  Of 
Irises  a  great  favourite  is  I.  Ksempferi  with  its  varieties,  so  distinct  in 
the  shades  of  its  large  Clematis-like  flowers.  This  thrives  in  several 
different  aspects,  but  on  sloping  sandy  banks  near  the  water,  and  though 
the  plants  are  at  different  elevations,  from  quite  close  to  the  water's- 
edge  up  to  several  leetf  yet  in  all  cases  the  requisite  condition  seems  to- 
be  that  their  roots  should  be  cool,  with  a  constant  moisture  rising  froia 
below.  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gartlens,  where  this  fine  Iris  also* 
succeeds,  it  has  a  similar  position,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  luxuriating  as  it 
does  at  Wisley.  The  Japanese  Iris  is,  of  course,  not  yet  in  flower,  but 
another  beautiful  species  that  thrives  well  on  banks  near  the  water,  is 
I.  longipetala,  of  which  there  are  some  handsome  clumps  now  bearing- 
abundance  of  its  delicate  lilac- veined  flowers.  The  dwarf  early  Irisea 
have  also  afforded  plenty  of  their  deep  purple  or  parti-coloured  flowexs- 
in  compact  clusters,  though  now  past  their  best. 

Two  comparatively  diminutive  plants  deserve  a  special  note,  as  they 
arc  rarely  seen  happy  m  gardens,  and  though  both  are  natives  of  this 
country  they  cannot  be  despised  except  by  those  who  think  that  all  floral 
leauty  is  confined  to  exotics.  One  of  these  is  the  Chickweed  Winter 
Green,  or,  as  it  is  more  euphoniously  named,  the  Star  Flower,  Trientalis- 
europsea,  which,  amongst  its  bronzy  green  leaves,  bears  numbers  of  pure 
white  small  starry  flowera  It  is  growing  capitally  in  a  somewhat  danip 
position  in  "  poor  hungry  peat,"  and  is  evidently  thoroughly  at  home.. 
The  other  is  the  Mountain  Avens,  Dryas  octopetala,  one  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  Rose  family,  and  which  grows  vigorously,  and  bears  its* 
white  flowers  freely  on  a  bank  in  the  garden  with  the  golden  North 
American  species,  D.  Drummondi,  though  the  latter  has  not  made  quite 
such  good  progress.  Other  trailing  plants  that  succeed  admirably  in  the 
woodland  gai^en  are  the  interesting  little  Linnsea  borealis  in  two 
varieties,  Mitchclla  repens,  and  Epigaea  repens,  which  scramble  about 
covering  the  ground  with  a  dense  carpet  of  greenery.  With  them  are 
associate  hanly  Heaths  by  hundreds,  Ledums,  and  similar  plants  that 
like  a  peaty  soil  and  shade.  The  Heaths  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  some  of  the  sof twooded  Ericas  grown  for  indoor  decoratioii — nuneljf 
they  are  cut  in  closely  with  the  shears  about  this  time  of  year,  and  tbei 
make  strong  fresh  growth,  also  keeping  them  within  moderate  limits. 

Several  moan<&   are  devoted  to  Saxifragas,   Sempervivums,  aod 
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SednniJ,  of  wblcb  bdoI  selections  of  th?  motk  distinct  are  grown,  and  m 
«  preserffttiTC  ol  moisture  and  tu  afford  protection  to  the  plants  stooet 
*K  freely  emplojed  aroand  the  pUota  on  the  banks,  and  eTJdeutl;  with 
beneficial  effects.  One  mound  of  VerbMcum  pbceniceum  is  now  very 
<beairtfful,  tbe  plants  3  or  4  feet  bigh,  with  graceful  spires  of  flowers  halt 
their  height.  The  Tariet;  is  one  with  flowers  of  a  peculiarly  rich  purple 
Sine,  and  established  apon  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  mound  the  plants 
shed  their  seeds  and  a  constant  succession  of  seedlings  Is  thus  secured. 

Btill  teepin^  to  the  woodland,  Scilla  nutans  and  its  varietioa  were 
flowering  beautifully  at  the  time  of  my  Tisit,  and  f^rcatly  prixen  dre  the 
Tarieties  receired  from  the  late  Miss  Hope  of  WanUe  Lodge.  These  are 
q>Qre  white,  blush,  pink,  bright  rose,  am  bine,  all  with  fine  spikes  and 
f)ells,  a  delightful  contrast  ol  tints.  Lilies  o!  the  Valley  are  found 
-thrivinf;  in  several  shad;  situations,  and  tbey  will  be  greatly  extended. 
Ferns  also  ate  at  home,  particularly  In  one  retieat,  which,  while  shaded 
from  enn  at  aid-day.  yet  admits  some  broken  rays  early  in  the  day,  and 
there  the  Holly,  the  Oak,  and  the  Parsley  Ferns  are  most  Inzu riant,  while 
Kgrtusefol  New  Zealand  Fern,  Hypolepis  millefolium,  introduced  some 
yean  ago,  has  taken  poaieesion  of  the  ground,  and  is  spreading  like 
Bracken.  Along  the  matgiD«  of  the  deUs  and  rivalets,  and  wherever  a 
fresh  cutting  is  made  in  the  soil,  the  common  BIcchnam  splcant  springs 
up  in  abundance,  forming  a  pretty  fringe  to  the  banks. 

In  the  open  again.'the  lake  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned 
together  with  that  charming  little  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aquatic  Apouo- 
geton  distacbyon,  or  Water  Hawthorn  as  it  is  so  fittingly  designated  la 
popnlar  language.  This  has  taken  foil  possession  of  the  lake  and  covers 
its  snrface  with  its  pale  green  leaves  and  white  fmgrant  dowers,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  a  fact  that  is  not  suflSciently  realised,  as  there  are  many 
-aimilarly  sheltered  situations  where  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory. 
Some  years  ago  I  remember  making  its  acquaintance  in  Mr.  Parker's 
narsery  at  Tooting,  where  In  small  watercourses,  that  were  little  more 
tban  ditches,  it  had  become  established,  and  year  by  year  increased 
rapidly  and  flowered  as  freely.  At  Merton  also,  near  the  ri»or  Wandle, 
-ft  piece  of  water  is  tilled  with  the  plant  equally  as  vii^orons,  floriferous 
4ud  anlnjured.  Water  Lilies  of  various  kinds  are  included  in  the 
Wisley  lake,  while  its  margin  is  clothed  with  a  selection  of  the  most 
effective  of  water-loving  plants,  a  variegated  Carcz  showing  up  well  in 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  green  tints. 

The  shmbbery,  In  aiidition  to  those  noted  tost  week,  contains  numc- 
ions  fine  plants  of  Knbns  odoratus,  R.  nootkaenais,  and  the  handsome 
white  R.  deliciosus.  The  last  is  of  smaller  growth  tban  the  others  bnt 
seldom  seen  flowering  so  well,  though  tbey  bave  been  successful  with  it 
«t  Sew  and  Regent's  Park,  but  Mcsam.  C.  Lee  i:  Sons  exhibited  speci- 
mens a  few  years  ago  at  South  Kensington  in  fine  condition  from  a 
plant  in  the  private  garden  of  one  of  the  members  of  tbe  firm  at 
HouDslow.  Upon  the  higher  ground  near  the  Lily  beds  Is  a  row  of 
BQcdliDK  plants  of  Chimonanthits  fragrans  which  are  fast  developing 
into  a  little  hedge,  and  possess  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Wilson  says 
that  wbeu  visiting  Dangslcin  some  years  ago  in  the  company  of  Dr.  R. 
Hogg  and  tbe  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  a  plant  of  Chimonanthua  was 
noticed  that  was  bearing  a  quantity  of  seed,  which  at  once  attracted 
attentiOQ,  as  it  had  been  declared  by  scientific  authority  that  seeds  could 
not  be  formed  without  tbe  fertilisation  was  ass'sted  by  insects,  and  the 
early  periotl  at  which  the  flowers  are  produced  rendered  it  very  impro- 
bable that  such  asaislance  could  be  affonled.  However,  tbe  seeds  proved 
fertile,  as  both  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  in  raising  plants, 
-»Dd,  aa  already  remarked,  the  latt«r  now  has  a  Ion?  row  of  healthy 
■apecimena.  The  increase  of  the  ChimonanthushsaalwaysbeeD  asub- 
ject  of  interest,  and  tliere  is  n  well-worn  story  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
Lindley  once  offered  a  guinea  for  every  plant  that  was  raised  from  a 
cutting,  bnt  tlie  iiriio  was  never  claimed.  Mr.  F.  Bause,  when  propE- 
gating  in  the  Chlswick  Gnnlens,  however,  lueceetlcd  in  accomplishing 
this  so  far  as  the  formation  of  roots  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  that  they 
never  grew  and  ultimately  died.     Some  time  ago  tt  (raa  claimed  that 

J.lants  had  been  raised  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  when  the  leaves  were 
ally  developed  well  rooted  in  a  vinery,  and  an  experienced  friend 
aaantes  me  be  has  succee<Icd  in  a  similar  way. 

Hoses  are  favourites  at  Wisley.  not  formal  standards  or  bushes,  to 
affonl  exhibition  blooms,  but  all  climbers  and  trailing  Roses  that  cover 
walla  or  hedges  with  growth  and  flowers.  Two  sides  of  the  cottage 
facing  full  east  and  north  are  clothol  with  plants  of  R&ve  d'Or,  which 
■re  promising  a  delightful  display  of  flowers.  The  golden  hronie  Wil- 
liam Allen  Bichanlson  is  planted  to  cover  hedges  and  trellises,  while  the 
fresh  green  foliage  and  large  red  and  white  flowers  of  R.  mgosa  suc- 
ceeded by  plentiful  crops  of  fine  fruits  make  superb  hedges.  For  a 
similar  purpose  the  American  Blackberries  are  extensively  employed, 
And  plentiful  gatherings  of  fine  fruits  are  obtained  during  the  season. 

Such  in  brief  arc  some  of  the  characters  and  fcaturesof' Wisley,  im- 
perfectly  pourtrayed.  but  an  hour  or  two  spent  amidst  such  a  diversity 
-cf  interesting  objects  admits  of  little  more  than  generalisation. — L.  C. 


APRICOT   BRANCHES  DYING. 

In  an  article  on  Apricots  on  page  43*,  it  is  stated  that  old  trees  arc 
<»nstantly  losing  branches  as  well  as  numerous  spurs  on  the  live  wood. 
This  can  be  prevented  in  a  very  simple  way — namely,  by  leaving  the 
■ground  andug,  and  weeded  only  by  band  lor  3  feet  from  the  stem  of 
the  tree.  As  sui'e  as  the  roots  are  injured  by  the  fori  or  spade  so  sure 
is  a  branch  or  spur  to  suffer  inconsequence.  If  in  the  height  ot  summer 
the  gniand  near  a  tree  is  dug  and  a  strong  root  cut  off,  In  a  few  days  a 
branch  perhaps  laden  with  balf-ripened  fruit  will  wither  and  die,  or  if  the 


small  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  are  damaged,  the  spurs  will  die  just 
proportion  to  the  mischief  done  to  the  roots.  Instead  of  bringing  on 
young  trees  to  taKe  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  I  advise  jour  readers  to 
avoid  injuring  the  roots  of  tbe  old  trees,  but  protect  and  manure  them 
well,  and  thus  insure  a  constant  large  crop  of  any  and  all  wall 
fruit.— Y.  Z.  

HABERLEA  RH0D0PEN8IS. 

At  the  meeting  ot  tbe  ito^I  Horticultural  Society,  on  Hay  22nd 
last,  a  plant  of  Uaberlea  rbodopensia  was  exhibited  from  the  Royal 
G-atdens,  Ecw,  and  a  first-daaa  certificate  was  awarded,  as,  though  by 
no  meatu  a  novelty,  it  Is  seldom  seen.  It  Is  dwarf,  resembling  a 
Ramondia  in  babit,  but  with  somewhat  f  annel-sbapcfl  flowers,  1  Inch 
long,  like  a  small  Streptocarpos,  the  tube  purple,  and  five  white  lobea. 


Fia  IL-UADEllLEA  BUUUOFEN: 


They  arc  home  in  trusses  ot  three  or  four  flowers  each,  arising  from 
amongst  the  foliage.  Haberlea  rbodopensis  is  a  n.\tive  of  Macedonia, 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  two  genera  mentioned  above.  In  Dectui- 
dolle's  "  Pfodromus"  it  is  placed  In  the  family  Cyrtandracoie,  between 
Bamondia  and  Cunandron,  both  monotypic  genera,  11.  pyrcnaica  and  C 
ramondioides  being  well-known  garden  plants. 


GEBBNH0U8E    RHODODENDRONS. 

I  AX  not  surprised  that  some  of  your  readers  should  have  recently 
inquired  about  these.  In  my  opinion  they  are  amongst  the  finest  of 
nil  greenhouse  plants.  Some  also  ]iossess  a  delightful  fragrance  like 
Rhododendron  fragrantissimum.  I  was  telling  a  friend  the  other  day 
what  grand  ilowera  they  were.  His  reply  was,  "  I  know,  but  I  have 
no  room  to  grow  tliem,"  Now  this  seems  to  be  the  impression  of 
many  who  own  compamlively  small  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  and 
it  19  a  mistake.  Tbey  do  not  require  any  more  space  than  Azaleas  and 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants. 

Of  late  we  have  had  some  plants  of  R.  tnigrantissiraum  masses  ot 
flowers.    These  arc  la  9-incb  pots,  and  the  plants  are  not  more  than 
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8  (eet  high  and  abnnC  the  same  In  diameter.  Tbcj  fiowered  with  the 
■mtest  fnMdom  when  not  more  than  half  thla  rize.  B.  Cotmten  of 
HwMfngton  U  more  compact  (till,  and  It  anything  more  profaM  Id 
flowerlnfT,  but  the  flowen  droop  more,  and  nre  not  b3  fragrant.  It  Ib, 
bowever,  a  grand  variety.  R.  balsaminEefloram  olbnm  is  one  of  tbe 
be«t  o(  tbe  new  Tarietiea,  bat  it  is  rather  eipeiuiTe  at  j'A.  In  the 
fteneral  class  I  can  speak  most  faTourabIc  of  R.  I>acbeM  of  Teck,  R. 
jaTanicnm,  R.  Uaiden'a  Blaah,  B.  Bcarlet  Crown,  R.  Couoten  of  Dal- 
honsie,  B.  LaiJy  Fitiwilliam,  B,  PrinoeM  Alice,  and  B.  Veitchiannm. 

Anyone  beginning;  with  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  plants  will  aoon 
ftdd  more  to  their  collection,  and  their  culture  is  eselly  mastered.     The 

EMper  time  for  them  to  make  their  growth  i^  immediately  after  tbey 
are  flowered.  New  (hoots  will  appear  then,  and  oaght  to  be  en- 
oonra)^.  If  the  sol!  is  not  in  good  condition  at  the  roots  tnm  them  out 
and  repot.  If  they  require  a  larger  siied  pot  let  them  have  it,  bat  being 
a  little  root-bound  indneet  them  C«  fiower  more  freely.  Fine  plants  may 
be  grown  in  lO-inch  pots.  They  grow  well  in  a  soil  consisting  of  three 
parts  peat,  one  of  loam,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  silver  sand.  Tbe  drainage 
must  be  perfect,  and  placed  In  so  that  it  may  remain  of  nse  for  two  ur 
three  yean,  as  this  is  often  enongh  to  repot  them.  Repotted  or  not,  tbey 
may  be  placed  in  a  warm  bouse  or  pit  ontil  they  make  their  growth,  aod 
dnring  tliat  time  syringe  them  daily.  As  soon  as  the  growths  are  well 
developed  remove  them  from  their  hot  quarteni,  and  grsdnally  harden 
tbem  ontil  by  July  or  August  they  may  be  placed  In  the  open  air.  There 
they  may  remain  until  the  autnmn,  when  thry  can  be  placed  In  a  frame 
or  house,  well  watered  at  the  roots,  and  freqaently  aynnged  t«  keep  the 
foliage  clean.  When  frost  cumes Jirotect  them,  bot  do  not  attempt  to 
keep  them  in  a  strong  heat.— J.  MCIB,  Margam. 


GLADIOLI  NOTES,. 

I  TAKB  an  opportnnitf  to  write  a  few  more  notes.  Ur.  Eelway 
finds  the  Qladlolus  ainiost  as  easy  of  culture  as  the  Narcissus  and  Snow- 
drop. I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  under  conditions  vrblch  suit  it.  But 
were  Ur.  Eelway  located  5°  fuitber  to  the  north,  and  instatd  of  soft 
western  breezes  be  had  to  put  up  with  dry  ensterl;  winds  for  weeks 
together,  be  would  find  the  Gladiolus  not  amongst  tbe  most  easily 
managed  of  bulbous  plants.  However,  Ur.  Kelway  hardly  does  the 
Snowdrop  justice  when  he  concludes  tbe  second  paragraph  of  the 
article  on  pa|i^  403  with  tbe  remark  (referring  to  the  OUdiolus)  that 
"  After  alt,  wfthont  care  sjid  skilful  knowl^ge  failures  are  certain." 
Surely  there  is  not  much  care  or  skilful  knowledge  required  to  grow  the 
simple  Sowers  he  names.  Tbey  make  themselves  at  home  here  along 
with  Tulips,  ScHlse,  and  other  bnlbs,  and  are  cut  down  with  the  scathe 
After  flowering,  and  fail  neither  to  increase  nor  fiower  under  such  rounh 
IrMtment.  Facts  do  not  bear  out  Ur.  E^lway's  theory  taking  the 
oonntry  In  general.  Taking  writers  In  this  Journal,  "  D..  Deal,"  has 
been  troubled  about  the  QIadlolas  for  many  years.  ''A  Northern 
Amateur,"  who  is  a  most  sklltal  grower,  plainly  says  there  are  some 
which  he  cannot  keep.  Oat  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Ur.  Kel- 
way's  raising  which  I  bought  eight  years  ago  I  have  only  one  left. 
Borne  have  increased  here  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  or  so  years  a  hundred 
fold.  What  Is  the  reason  for  the  difference T  " D.,  Bail"  considers 
disease  the  sole  root  of  tbe  mischief,  but  although  I  lose  a  few  with 
disease  that  is  not  the  reason.  Ur.  Kelnay  says,  and  has  said  so  for 
many  yeart,  that  "  exhaustion  "  is  the  cause.  That  is  to  say,  as  I  take 
It,  that  flowering  the  plant  has  eibauated  tbe  energies  of  the  young 
conn. .  But  the  fatal  objection  to  that  theory  is  that  tbe  varieties  which 
disappear  are  not  those  which  flower  freely  and  early  in  the  seawn,  but 
those  which  in  cold  seasons  have  no  opportunity  of  flowering  on  account 
of  winter  overtaking  them  before  that  stage  is  reached.  If  my  experi- 
ence in  the  north  teaches  anything,  it  goes  in  the  line  of  showing  that 
many  of  onr  seasons  are  too  short  to  enable  the  later  varieties  to  be 
grown,  unless  some  method  of  lengthening  the  season  of  growth  is  fol- 
lowed. 1  believe  starting  the  conns  under  glass  will  prove  the  best  way  of 
doing  this,  and  I  hope  another  season  to  ssain  try  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
under  such  conditions.  1  have  just  been  dibbling  out  little  plants  from 
spawn  which  were  started  in  boxes.  Ur.  Kelway,  and  doubtless  many 
otbera,  find  these  do  welt  enough  in  shallow  drills  out  of  doors,  but  they 
do  not  succeed  well  here  in  that  way.  So  far  Gladiolus  are  looking  very 
well,  not  quite  so  strong  as  last  season,  but  if  we  only  had  a  few  genial 
showen  instead  of  hard  drying  winds  tbe  strength  would  soon  he 
iDcreMed. 

I  am  sorry  if  1  Incantionaly  misrepresented  Messis.  Eel  way's  position 
as  exhibitors.  I  was  under  the  belief  that  tbe  firm  I  named  bad  beaten 
them  at  London  a  dozen  years  ago.  Certainty  the  spikes  as  seen  at 
home  were  splendid,  and  tbe  papers  gave  no  stinted  praise  to  their 
excellence,  but,  though  under  the  impression  that  they  had  Ueasrs, 
Kelway  as  antagonists,  I  may,  of  course,  be  wrong. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  varieties.  Tastes  differ  so  much,  especially 
whwi  any  staodatd  is  set  np  to  test  by,  that  what  "  D.,  Deal," 
condemns  others  would  at  once  select  as  fine.  I  always  find,  whether  in 
Qladiolus,  Carnations,  or  Auriculas,  and  perhaps  teas  so  In  other  flowers, 
that  tbe  untutored  eye  selects  that  which  the  fiorist  considers  poor.  A 
fiorLst  looks  at  a  flower  as  it  is,  anil  as  it  should  lie  from  hia  point  of 
view,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  his  ideal,  apart  altogether  from  its 
intrinsic  merit,  the  better  pleased  is  he.  Ordinary  people,  of  whom  the 
world  is  composed,  see  simply  the  flower  as  it  is,  and  are  delighted  with 
its  colour,  its  form,  Its  odour,  without  needing  to  look  any  further  B,%  to 
whether  it  may  be  offending  against  the  law  of  tbe  florist.  Just  so  with 
•one  of  tbe  Gladiolni,  which  I  like  altogetter  apait  from  their  pro- 


perties as  fiorist  flowers.  IMamant,  thongh  fliouy  aa  a  piece  ot  tlm* 
paper,  is  nevertheless  a  lovely  flower.  Le  Fhuv  is  a  most  bdllluik 
colonr.  Penelope  I  also  like  for  its  colour;  and  to  sum  up,  I  mutt 
confess  to  more  than  a  weakness  for  the  old  gandavensis  ItselL— B. 


OBOBIDS  AT  CROTDOK  LODQR 

A  OBAND  Tui«tv  of  GattleTaMoaaiBunowinbloomat  Crojdan 

Lodge.    Tbe  plant  has  fiftoeo  floweia,  the  sepklsand  petals  are  Teiy 

pale,  th«  lip  is  of  great  siae  a&d  ridily  colonrad  with  a  pare  whita 

margin.  Of  DendrohiumdenaiflonmitiMre  are  some  fine  specimens; 


D.  th- 


pluit  is  4  feet  scroes,  bearing  three  doien  spikes  of  bloom, 
lyrsiflornm,  similar  in  habit  to  the  above,  is  auo  well  flowered 
'-a  ■  the  best,  a  large  form,  baa  six  spikes  with  aboat  sixty 


blooms  each.  The  flowering  hoasels  attractive  at  tbe  present  time 
vrith  these  and  many  other  Orchids.  Another  cool  hotue  Uu 
recently  been  erected  BAuinst  a  walL  having  a  northrwest  aspect 
On  the  tmnt  atvRe  Maadevallias  and  OdontoglossumB  are  growing, 
and  the  l»ck  waU  is  artistically  nude  to  represent  a  rockery  from 
the  roof  to  the  gronnd,  Pooketa  hrve  been  nude  in  it  for  tbe 
raception  of  Ferns  and  Orchids ;  a  few  tA  the  latter  have  been 
planted  and  some  are  in  bloom,  and  no  donbt  when  well  famished  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  place. 

The  FhaltenopBes  are  grown  in  the  plant  atove.  They  are  few  in 
nnmber,  bu  t  the  plante  are  large,  and  one  pieoeof  P.  Schilleriana  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  country.  Tbey  are  in  baskets,  and  the  rule 
observed  here  is  to  water  them  from  the  spont  of  the  can,  and 
syringe  the  long  roots  oocaaionally,  a  system  to  be  recommended 
where  it  oan  be  carried  ont  without  interfering  with  nlante  henesth. 
Epidendnun  bicornutum  baa  been  in  bloom  for  a  lon^  time.  It 
is  grown  sncoeaafnlly  near  the  glass  in  the  stove,  and  while  growin; 
synnged  every  day  along  with  tbe  Crotona,  Ac,  bnt  while  at  r«t 
it  reoeivee  no  water.    Peristeria  elata  in  the  same  house  is  wtU 

grown  ;  one  plant  is  in  a  14-inch  pot,  and  has  enormous  pessdo- 
nlba  and  four  strong  growths  ;  thev  all  flower  annually,  BeikUng 
up  thick  spikes.  The  collei^ion  belongs  to  Stephenson  darts, 
E^.,  and  the  compost  used  by  his  gaMener,  Hr.  Carr,  is  good 
yellow  fibrous  loftm  with  a  litUe  pe«i  and  moai,  and  charcoal  it 
used  very  liberally. 

OATTLST-A  BEINSSRI  AT  ELVER'S  END,  BBCSEEtHAU. 

Mr.Goddard'splantehaveagainbeenamagnificeatsight.  Wlien 
I  saw  them  a  fortnight  since  they  were  arranged  in  a  high  lean-to 
house  24  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  forming  an  immenae  bank  of 
rose  purple  ooloured  blossoms.  There  were  over  a  hundred  spikes 
averaging  nine  blooms  e«oh.  A  few  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  were 
tastefnlly  arranged  amongst  them  and  along  the  front.  Baceuue 
of  Oncidinm  ampliatnm  majus,  Odontoglooanm  vexillarium,  and 
well  bloomed  Ltelia  purpnrats,  including  the  beautifnl  delicate 
coloured  variety  Ruswtliamt,  the  bright  Epidendrum  rhinphortan, 
with  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  C.  Moesin,  helped  to  give  variety  in 
colour,  and  also  to  break  up  the  straight  lines  of  G.  SItinneri. 
PBALANOP8E3  AT  OLDPIELD,  BICELGY. 

These  continue  to  increase  in  size.  They  are  grown  in  twket» 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  the  long  healuiy  roots  hanging  down 
denote  the  care  bestowed  on  tbem  in  watering.  Each  plant  as  it 
reqaires  water  is  taken  down  and  carefully  steeped,  and  then  hiHig 
up  again  in  ita  plaoe.  This  is  a  simple  leMon  which  j^oung  men 
would  do  well  to  remember.  I  have  frequently  seen  choice  Otchida 
in  baskets  thrust  into  a  vessel  of  water  too  tmall  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  roots  broken  or  damaged.  So  long  as  this  ocours  tbe 
plants  cannot  possibly  oompare  with  thoee  of  Mr.  Philbrick  or  give 
the  grower  satisfaction.  Tbere  is  a  fine  display  of  flowers  now  in 
the  other  Orchid  houses  at  Oldfield.— 6.  W.  C. 
DBNDBOBIUIC  CLATATUU. 

A  CAPITAL  ooloured  illustration  of  this  Dendrobinm  is  given  in 
the  Botanical  Magat'me  (t.  6993),  with  the  following  remarki  :— 
"  This  magnificent  species  has  never  been  described  or  figured  in  all 
its  beauty  as  here  represented,  and  yet  it  iii  one  of  die  earliest; 
discovered  of  the  golden  Dendtobea  of  India,  having  been  found-by 
WaUich  in  Nepal  in  1821,  and  siibaeqnently  by  his  ooDectors  in 
Silhet.  Unfortunately  tbe  specimens  he  distribnted  were  not  in 
flower,  and  the  species  was  hence  paraed  over  by  Lindley  in  hie 
'  Genera  et  Species  Orchideamm.'  It  was  for  some  time  snpposed 
to  be  a  varitty  of  D.  moechatam.    Tbe  fint  description  of  it  is  that 
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in  Lindley  and  Pbxton^s  '  Flower  Garden,  drawn  np  from  Ajssam 
specimens  that  flowered  in  England  ;'  it  is  accompanied  by  a  wood- 
cnt  of  the  flower.  Though  haTing  a  wide  range  in  distribution  it 
must  be  a  rare  spe<5ie8  ;  Strachey  and  Winterbottom  found  it  in 
the  North- West  Himalaya  in  the  province  Kumaon,  west  of  Nepal, 
which  is  perhaps  the  westernmost  limit  reached  by  the  vast  genus 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  it  has  not  been  recorded  'from  Sikkim  or 
BhoiAD,  and  very  few  collectors  haye  met  with  it  in  Silhet  or 
Assam.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  D.  clavatum  of 
Roxburgh  (D.  sulcatum,  LindL,  Bot.  Mag,  6962^  a  much  more 
common  species,  and  to  which,  from  its  club-shaped  stem,  the 
specific  name  of  clavatum  far  better  applies.  The  specimen  here 
figured  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in  September  of  last  year  ; 
the  plant  was  sent  from  the  Khasia  hills  by  Mr.  Gustav  Mann  in 
1885,  and  flowers  in  September."  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes,  and  have  broad  rounded  petals  and  sepals  deep  orange 
yellow,  the  lip  having  a  bright  crimson  centre  ana  a  golden  yellow 
mai*gin. 

ORCHIDS  AT  HOLLO  WAY. 

Mb.  B.  S.  Williams's  nursery  at  Upper  HoUoway  is  full  of 
iLterest  at  the  present  time,  and  contains  an  excellent  display  of 
flowering  Orchids.  During  several  years  the  large  Palni  house 
near  the  office  has  been  specially  appropriated  to  the  Orchid  exhibi- 
tion, but  shifting  the  plants  irom  their  various  Quarters  to  this 
house  was  not  found  beneficial,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
suitably  grouped  in  llieir  respective  houses.  The  extent  of  Mr. 
Williams's  collection  is  well  known  to  Orchid  growers,  and  it  is  not 
surprifdngthat  the  home  stock  sufiices  to  form  a  display  of  varied 
interest  over  such  a  long  period  in  the  year,  though  during  May  and 
June  the  greatest  number  is  in  flower.  Li  another  important  re- 
spect the  Holloway  Orchids  are  interesting— i.6.,  they  are  well 
grown,  sturdy  finely  developed  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs  or  stems 
result  in  proportionately  fine  durable  flowers.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  collection  has  been  the 
life-work  and  studv,  the  selection  of  species  and  varieties  having 
been  conducted  with  the  keenest  critical  knowledge  of  their  merits. 
Consequently  in  all  the  leading  genera  the  best  types  only  are  re- 
presented, and  it  is  for  these  that  amateurs  now  look  to  nursery- 
men specialists  when  tiring  of  the  numerous  indifferent  varieties 
that  are  unavoidably  introduced  with  imported  plants. 

LsB'ia  purpurata  has  been  made  a  special  feature,  both  plants 
and  varieties  being  extremely  good  ;  and  a  pretty  group  is  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  nouses  with  these  ;  Oattleja  Mossise 
varieties,  Masdevallia  Yeitchi  grandiflora,  bearing  twenty  flowers  ; 
M.  Harryana,  M.  Lindeni,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and  chryso- 
toxum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  capitally  grown  ;  the  graceful 
Oncidium  sarcodes  at  the  back,  the  greenish  white  Cyrtochilum 
stellatum,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  Aerides  Warneri,  Ccelogyne 
Massangeana,  and  Scuticaria  Hadweni.  In  another  house  we  find  a 
group  comprising  several  similar  plants,  with  Cvmbidium  Lowi- 
anum  bearing  five  long  racemes  ;  Gypripedium  barbatum  snperbum, 
having  eleven  fine  rich  flowers  ;  and  0.  b.  nigrum,  with  nine  dark 
flowers  ;  L»lia  cinnal»Hna,  Dendrobium  suavissimum  the  sweetly 
scented  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  Anguloa  Clowesi  and  A.  Ruckeri, 
Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  with  seven  racemes  of  large  flowers  ; 
Brassia  verrucosa,  with  eleven  racemes  ;  Brassia  Keiliana  tristis,  a 
dark  form ;  Brassavola  lineata,  and  the  wonderful  Lselia  elegans 
prasiata,  which  is  one  of  many  grand  forms  of  L.  elegans  that 
enrich  tl^e  Holloway  collection.  In  a  third  house  Yandas  pre- 
dominate, suavis  Hrubyana,  tricolor  Patersoni,  insignis,  and  the 
Glen  variety  being  fine.  Galanthes  veratrifolia  Dominiana, 
Textori,  and  Masuca  grandiflora  are  represented  by  good  plants, 
together  with  numbers  of  choice  Cypripediums,  PnalsBnopses, 
Thnnias,  Saccolabiums,  Dendrobiums,  &c.  In  the  cool  house 
Odontoglossump  of  the  best  varieties  afford  some  bunches  of 
spikes,  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  richly  tinted  Masdevsdlias, 
while  in  one  house  is  a  valuable  group  of  all  the  principal  hybrid 
Gypripedinms  and  rare  species  in  the  best  of  health  and  flowering 
well,  G.  selligerum  majus  being  uncommonly  good.  Ferns,  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  nursery  altogether  is  well  worth  a  visit. — Z. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  VEGETATION  ON  RAINFALL. 

An  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Natural  Law  of  Relation 
Between  Rainfall  and  Vegetable  Life,  and  its  Application  to  Australia," 
has  just  been  produced  by  Franz  A.  Velschow,  C.E.,  of  Copenhagen 
(Stanfortl,  Charing  Cross),  in  which,  in  the  course  of  some  forty  pages,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Australian  climate  are  fully  discussed.  By  comparing 
the  recorded  rainfall  in  different  districts  the  author  shows  that  as  the 
moist  air  flowing  in  to  land  from  the  ocean  rises  at  a  short  distance 
inland  above  what  he  terms  a  "  dry  air  cushion,"  through  which  rain 
can  only  penetrate  by  the  greatest  difficulty — namely,  after  the  air  has 
become  partially  saturated.    He  contends  that  a  gradual  extension  of 


the  moist  boundary  could  be  effected  by  planting  trees  largely,  as  a 
circulation  would  then  be  established  that  would  result  in  more  regular 
and  frequent  rains.  The  subject  is  summaiised  in  the  following 
remarks : — 

^*  Over  the  dry  and  warm  tracts  of  Australia  the  general  Heath-like 
vegetation  is  marked  by  a  pervading  blue-green  colour,  with  dull  leaves 
so  arranged  upon  the  plants  as  to  afford  but  little  shade.  The  Euca- 
lyptus, or  Gum  Tree,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  bearing  bright  honeyed 
flowers,  together  with  thickets  of  Acacia  and  Marsh  Oaks,  give  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  forest  lands.  As  the  foliage  of  these  trees  generally 
consists  of  heavy  leathery  leaves  covered  by  a  thick  cuticular  coating, 
the  evaporation  from  them  is  exceedingly  small,  and  it  is  therefore 
strange  that  the  Gum  Tree  has  been  thought  to  possess  the  quality  of 
removing  the  moisture  from  marshy  places  by  being  planted  there. 
This  is  evidently  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Gum  Trees,  when  felled, 
are  generally  found  filled  with  water  in  abundance  ;  but  this  is  always 
the  case  with  the  vegetation  found  in  deserts  or  very  arid  zones,  more 
especially  with  the  Cactas  plant,  which  has  been  proved  to  give  no 
evaporation  at  all,  so  to  speak  ;  and  they  thereby  become  prepared  to 
withstand  excess  of  dry  weather.  As  the  camel  before  entering  on  his 
journey  across  the  desert  stows  away  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  these 
trees  of  the  desert  prepare  themselves  for  the  dry  season  by  taking  in 
water  ;  but,  like  the  camel,  they  economise  this  supply,  being  protected 
against  a  too  rapid  evaporation  by  their  cuticular  coating. 

"  It  is  to  the  small  degree  of  evaporating  power  of  the  Australian 
vegetation  generally  that  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  may  be  consi- 
dered due,  and  the  rainfall  could  therefore  be  highly  improved  if  by 
some  means  or  other  we  could  substitute  for  the  present  vegetation 
another  possessing  a  high  degree  of  evaporating  power. 

"  Looking  upon  the  subject  at  large  the  question  before  ub  may  be 
defined  thus  :  Is  the  vrant  of  trees  exhaling  much  moisture  in  Australia 
due  to  the  impossibility  of  their  growth  there,  or  is  it  due  to  accident  ? 
It  is  well  in  this  respect  to  notice  how  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
divided  into  six  distinct  regions,  each  with  its  own  particular  flora  and 
fauna,  more  or  less  independent  of  latitude  and  temperature,  but  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  insurmountable  barriers  foiTned  against  their 
further  spread  by  mountain  ranges,  deserts,  and  oceans ;  and  that  it 
has  been  found  that  trees  transplanted  from  one  of  these  regions  into 
another  grow  there  equally  well,  or  even  better,  than  in  their  aboriginal 
home.  Among  these  regions  Australia,  with  the  surrounding  islands, 
forms  one,  and  it  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that  European  deci- 
duous trees,  or  any  other  kind  of  trees  of  high  evaporating  power,  would 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  south-eastern  temperate  part  of  Australia,  as 
in  Europe.  The  desert  theory  now  put  forward  serves  to  prove  that  the 
climate  would  be  changed  if  we  could  manacle  to  establish  forest  belts 
of  deciduous  trees  over  this  south-eastern  part  of  Australia.  Along  the 
coast  deciduous  trees  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
botanical  and  private  gardens,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will 
grow  equally  well  wheresoever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  a  practicable  undertaking  to  commence  plantations 
at  the  coast,  stretching  thence  further  and  further  inland,  the  effect 
being  that  of  breaking  up  the  border  of  the  air-cushion,  so  as  to  permit 
the  rainfall  along  the  coast  to  reach  further  inland. 

"  The  difficulty  would  evidently  at  first  be  where  to  find  enough  of 
moist  soil  to  start  the  plantations.  But  the  various  colonies  have  voted 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  conservation  of  water  in  general, 
and  particularly  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Murray-Darling  River.  The 
evaporation  from  the  country  hereby  brought  into  cultivation  would  in 
itself  be  very  considerable,  and  could  be  highly  aupnented  by  planta- 
tions  along  this  line  of  irrigated  country.  In  this  manner  the  air- 
cushion,  too,  would  be  likely  to  be  broken  along  this  line,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  works  of  plantation  on  both  sides  of  tjhe  district  being  the 
entire  change  of  climate  in  south-eastern  Australia. 

"  To  find  out  the  most  suitable  trees  for  planting,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  careful  measurenients  of  the  evaporation  from  different 
kinds  of  deciduous  and  ;^ther  trees  by  plantine  them  in  large  covered 
bQxes  constructiBd  for  this  purpose.  Among  those  which  hereby  show 
the  highest  amount  of  evaporation  such  must  be  chosen  for  plantation 
as  will  grow  most  easily  in  the  colonies,  besides  being  useful  as  timber 
trees. 

"  It  might  then  even  be  found  that  the  project  of  establishing  the 
growth  of  these  trees  in  Australia  would  be  materially  assisted  by 
Nature,  according  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as 
it  of  late  years  has  been  found  that  in  northern  Europe  the  Beech  is 
gradually  superseding  the  Oak,  which  was  formerly  the  dominant  tree. 
Likewise  in  Australia,  if  trees  of  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  the 
native  tiees  are  introduced  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  latter 
may  be  anticipated. 

"  From  a  geological  point  of  view  Australia  is  recognised  as  the 
remnant  of  some  former  extensive  continent.  By  being  situated  in 
the  central  most  elevated  region  of  this  continent  Australia  would  in 
all  probability  have  formed  a  desert  exactly  similar  in  position  to  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  Central  Asia.  When  afterwards  the  surrounding 
country  became  submerged  this  central  part  preserved  the  once- 
attainetl  characteristic  features  of  a  desert— namely,  a  non-evaporating 
vegetation  covered  by  an  air-cushion,  in  spite  of  the  oceans  which  have 
gradually  approached  the  borders  of  this  desert.  In  this  way  it  is  to 
be  explained  how  it  has  been  brought  about  that  we  nowadays  find 
ourselves  opposite  this  phenomenon,  so  extraordinary  to  all  scientific 
minds,  of  a  large  desert  island  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  ex- 
panse of  ti-opical  seas.     But   the  greater   this  absurtlity  appears  the 
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greater  is  »lao  the  probabElity  thst  the  work  of  restoring  thii  eoantry 
to  cultivation  will  prove  to  be  an  e*ay  and  delightful  one,  so  that  if 
the  work  is  taken  energetically  in  hand  at  ooce  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Australia,  perhaps  even  before  another  generation  has  patttcd 
away,  will  have  shown  some  marlted  signa  o(  ullimatelj  becoming  one 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  on  earth. 

"  This  geological  explanation  is,  howcTcr,  a  suggestion  which  on|2:ht 
to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  my  argument,  which 
possess  all  but  mathematical  eiactitude,  being  based  as  they  are  on 
the  number  of  gallons  of  water  exhaled  by  an  ordinary  tree  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  proved  effect  o(  this  evaporation  on  the 
Bpecific  gravity  ot  the  atmosphere  that  absorbs  it." 


Events  ov  the  Wbek.— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next,  June  I2th, 
and  the  Yort  Gala  will  open  on  Wainesday,  the  13th  inst.,  which,  with 
the  luual  sales,  will  be  the  principal  horticnltnral  occurrences  of  the 

EOYAl  HoBTicULTtTEAL  SoclBTT.— We   are   informed    that 

efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  next  four  meetings  in  the  Drill 
Hall  at  l\'eatmin9ter  specially  interesting  and  attmctive  The  Assistant 
Secretary  has  written  to  several  leadiog  nurserymen  and  flower  growers, 
calling  their  special  attention  to  them,  and  asking  their  support  during 
these  two  mouths,  the  height  of  the  London  season.  The  meetings 
and  their  special  features  are  as  follow  : — June  12th,  cat  Rhodoiicndrons, 
hatdy  Azaleas,  flowering  shrubs,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  and  Iris 
June  26th,  Begonias,  Glosinias,  relargoniuma,  cut  Clematis,  Pceoniea, 
Hoses,  Pinks.  July  10th,  Boses,  Lilies,  Sttawberriea.  July  2«h,  show 
of  the  Carnation  and    Picotee    Society,  also    Ferns,   Ivy  and   Zonal 


-  The  WrATHEB.— "  B.  D,"  writes—"  May  has  closeil  and  June 
begun  with  very  unseasonable  weather,  lu  the  middle  of  lost  week 
many  ol  the  hills  in  W.  Perthshire  were  covered  with  snow.  An  intense 
frost  is  reported  from  the  north  that  has  made  complete  havoc  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers  In  gardens,  and  done  much  damage  amongst  forest 
trees.  In  S.  Perthshire  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.  were  extremely  wet  with 
a  bitter  K.E.  wind.  Hawthorn  is  beginning  to  show  blossom.  The 
Scottniaii  of  the  1th  inst,  contains  reports  from  the  north  rather  startling 
for  the  beginning  of  June.  I  therefore  quote — '  Snow  fell  over  north  of 
Scotland  lost  Saturday,  In  Strathspey  the  hills  were  covered  to  their 
base,  and  water  was  coated  with  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
Balmoral  snow  f el!  for  twenty-five  hours,  and  last  night  ft  was  lying 
several  inches  deep.' "  More  genial  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the 
south,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  being  extremely  hot  days. 
Tuesday  was  dull  with  very  cold  wind.      , 

W'a  are  desired  to  announce  that  the  Colchbstbb  Asd  East 

Essex  Hobticvi.tdbal  Socibtt  will  hold  a  Rose  Show  on  June  30th, 
nt  which  liljeral  priics  are  offered  for  amateurs.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is 
Mr.  J.  C,  Quilter,  Head  Street,  Colebester- 

'■  G."  writes  :  "Two  trsBFULFncHBIAs  for  decorative  purposes 

are  Starlight  and  Prince  Imperial,  which  are  employed  extensively  by 
Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nureery,  Hackney,  In  conjunclion  with 
other  decorative  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Rhododendrons, 
Hydrangeas,  Ferus,  ond  Palms.  Starlight  is  a  free  flowering  variety  of 
compact  habit,  the  sepals  and  tube  white,  and  the  corolla  of  a  bright 
rosy  tint  and  good  aiie  ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  upon  Mrs. 
Marahall,  and  is  much  appreciated  In  the  market.  Prince  Imperial  is  a 
dark  variety,  with  scarlet  sepals  and  tube  and  deep  purple  corolla,  ot 
similarly  tree  habit.  They  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  when  together, 
and  are  very  effective  in  windows  or  recewes." 

Messrs.  B,  H.  Kbblaob  &  Sow,  Haarlem,  send  ns  a  col- 
lection of  Bbeedeb  Tulips,  which  they  intend  offering  for  sale  next 
autumn,  without  waiting  until  thcj  have  "roctifled."  The  Sowers  are 
large,  of  good  form,  ond  most  varied  in  colours,  purple,  manve,  crimson 


rose,  and  vermilion  ahades  being  roiy  abundant,  and  a  number  oenld  be 
selected  that,  judged  by  a  florist's  standard,  would  be  coDsidered  mott 
promising  when  "  broken." 

la  recognition  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Ub.  J.  Newtok 

on  the  occasion  of  the  recant  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Oatdens,  he 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Hortjoultural  Society  witboiit 
payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

"H.CAihtoJi,"  writes— "Adacided  acquisition  to  tbeidect 

list  of  spring  bedding  plants  will  be  found  In  Mtobotib  OBANniFLOUi 
a  really  grand  improvement  on  the  old  form  of  M.  disslttflora,  botti  in 
the  siie  of  the  flowers  and  also  in  the  profuse  way  they  are  prodoced 
from  free  growing  yet  compact  little  plants.  As  grown  by  Mr.  H.  Tirgo 
at  Portishead,  the  plant  has  a  charming  appearance,  its  large  deep  bloc 
flowers  and  general  habit  giving  one  the  impression  of  a  blue  Silem 
comiuicta.  To  judge  from  the  great  demand  for  its  sprays  in  Clifton 
and  Bristol  the  plant  la  question  will  undoubtedly  become  the  icoit 
popular  form  of  the  poetical  Forget-me-not.  The  enclosed  flowen 
hardly  do  it  justice,  the  hot  weather  has  reduced  their  size  and  ooloni'.'' 
The  variety  is  a  good  one,  as  our  correspondent  represents,  the  flowen 
being  much  larger  tfaau  those  of  the  ordinary  U.  dtsaitiflora,  but  we 
have  seen  a  variety  shown  by  Mr.  Virgo  with  much  itore  deeply  coloured 
flowera. 

Me.  H.  Canhell  sends  us  a  box  of  bloomi  of  hmb-ih-hosb 

MiMOLUS,  and  most  effective  a  bed  of  these  richly  coloured  flowers  mutt 
be.  They  are  represented  in  several  brilliant  varieties,  every  one  px- 
seesing  the  doplct  character  in  a  marked  degree. 

Leeds  Professional  Gardekbrs'  Fbiekdlt  Benefit  So- 
ciety.—"J.  L.  B."  writes—"  In  the  Journal,  May  24th,  there  is  in 
account  of  a  very  intercstiog  preseutatioo  to  the  Secretary  of  thia 
Society,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  encourage  young  gardencnta 
join  such  a  Society  in  preference  to  mixed  clubs  which  have  all  cUssa 
in  them,  whether  thoy  follow  a  healthy  or  an  nnhealthy  calllnf. 
Gardening  is  considered  a  healthy  occupation,  and  I  Gnd,  as  a  rule, 
gardeners  do  not  go  on  the  club  fur  a  slight  illness.  I  have  often  wishtil 
1  knew  i)E  the  existcsce  of  gardeners'  clubs  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  T  shcMld  not  have  joined  a  mixed  club.  In  the  above  mentioned 
gardeners'  Club  by  paying  only  Is.  per  month  10s.  per  week  may  be 
had  durini^  sicknesn,  £  10  at  death,  and  £ti  at  death  of  a  wife,  aud  il 
docs  not  matter  what  part  of  the  country  a  gnrdener  may  reside,  he  cm 
join  and  pay  his  money  without  ever  going  to  Leeds-" 

Mb.  G.  Aslett,  Warren  Wood  Gardens,  Halfleld,  Herts,  sends 

us  flower  trusses  of  Rhododendbos  FoBTnSEI,  variety  Mss.  C. 
Butler,  which  is  notable  for  Its  powerful  fragrance.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  expanded,  of  a  soft  pale  pink  hue,  in  loose  clustets,  very 
delicate  and  charming. 

— —  The  following  plants  are  figured  in  the  lii<tanicat  MagaziK 
f(,r  May  :— T.  6993,  D.  clavatum,  noted  fully  on  another  page.  T.  G994, 
Allium  Suworowi,  a  native  of  the  Kotghis  IXsert  and  the  vicinity  of 
Bokhara,  introduced  by  Dr.  Albert  itegel,  and  named  in  honour  of  Heir 
J.  P.  Von  Suworow,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Province  of  Turkestan. 
It  has  scapes  2  feet  high,  and  dense  globular  heads  of  mauve  purple 
flowers.  T.  GOOJ,  Alpinia  ofGcInarom,  a  native  of  South  China,  and 
formerly  "  in  groat  repute  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  amongst  the  Arata 
and  Greeks  and  in  Western  Europe.  The  flowers  are  white,  veined 
with  red,  the  long  narrow  leaves  arising  from  a  thickened  tuber-tike 
rootstoek."  T.  6991,  Dooglasia  Itevigata,  a  primalaceoos  plant  from 
the  Alps  of  Oregon,  of  similar  habit  to  the  Androsaccs,  to  which  it  Is 
nearly  related,  and  bearing  bright  rosy  pink  flowera  on  short  stalks. 
T.  6997,  Fassiflora  violacca,  a  Brazilian  species  related  to  P.  cornuta  and 
P.  Hooreana,  Introdnced'  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Kcw  by  M.  Olaiiou  ;  the 
flowers  are  purple  in  the  centre,  with  white  and  purple  (ays  and  pinkish 

Gabdenimo  Appointments.— Mr.  J.  Sogers,  late  gardener  to 

B.  R.  Langton,  Esq.,  Langton  Hall,  Spilsby,  has  been  appointed  besd 
gardener  to  B.  Phippe,  Esq.,  Buckcnhill,  Bromyard,  Worcester.  Mr. 
W.  Strugnell,  recently  ot  Benbam  Court  Gardens,  Kingsclerc,  Newbury, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  Willow  Vale,  Frame ; 
and  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  has  been  principal  foreman  at  Meotmon 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  E.  L.  Bowclifls, 
Esq.,  Hall  Place,  Cranleigh,  Surrey, 
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—  "A  Pebthshibb  Gabdenbb  "  commanicates  the  following  >— 
"  Some  of  the  members  of  my  employer's  family,  having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  inspecting  the  famous  Drumlanbig  Gabdens  lately,  they  saw 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Splendid  orops  of  Grapes,  Figs, 
Pines,  and  Peaches.  In  one  of  the  *  yineries  inarching  was  being  done, 
the  scions  supported  by  bottles  of  water  till  the  junction  is  completed. 
In  other  houses  they  saw  plenty  of  the  glazed  pots  described  as  extremely 
smart  looking,  and  contained  many  fine  healthy  plants,  a  good  number 
being  Orchids.  I  hope  we  may  also  have  a  trial  of  them  soon,  as  a  good- 
sized  conservatory  is  in  course  of  construction  at  present.  Another 
plant  they  saw  was  described  as  being  tall,  carrying  large  red  flowers ;  it 
was  very  much  admired.  They  were  told  what  it  was,  but  cannot 
remember.    Could  Mr.  Thomson  kindly  tell  us  anything  of  this  plant  ?" 

Mb.  Joseph  Mallendbb  sends  his  monthly  summaby  of 

METEOBOLOGICAL    OB8EBVATI02TS    AT    HODSOCK    PBIOBY,    W0RKS0P» 

NOXTS,  FOB  Mat. — Mean  temperature  of  month,  51 'o®.  Maximum  on 
the  19th,  78*3^  ;  minimum  on  the  10th,  28*2^.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on 
the  6th,  130'5°;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  10th,  22*3^  Mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  53*9°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  soil  1  foot 
deep,  50*9°.  Nights  below  32°,  in  shade  three,  on  grass  thirteen.  Sunshine> 
total  duration  in  month  201  hours,  or  41  per  cent,  of  possible  duration. 
We  had  two  sunless  days.  Rainfall— Total  0*74  inch  ;  maximum  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  29th,  0*27  inch  ;  rain  fell  on  seven  days. 
Wind — ^Average  velocity  12-Q  miles  per  hour;  velocity  exceeded 
400  miles  on  five  days,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  three  days.  Ap- 
proximate averages  for  May — Mean  temperature,  50*6° ;  sunshine,  174 
hours;  rainfall,  1*93  inch.  The  driest  May  since  1876,  and  the 
brightest  sinc^  1882.  As  is  usual  gWith  such  conditions,  the  days  have 
been  wanner  and  the  nights  cold.    Vegetation  very  late. 

The  Bbowk  Weevil.— Mr.  George  Bunyaid,  the  Old  Nur- 
series, Maidstone,  writes  :— **  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
fruit  growers  and  gardeners  to  this  enemy,  which  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked  by  cultivators  1  It  is  a  small  earth-brown  beetle,  which  being 
Boctumal  in  its  habits,  is  not  often  detected.  Its  habit  is  to  climb  up 
the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  twilight  and  to  devour  the  young  buds  as 
they  appear.  In  May,  until  the  buds  sprout,  the  weevils  will  eat  away 
the  bark  from  the  -ends  of  the  shoots,  more  especially  from  the  sharp 
angles  left  in  pruning,  leaving  the  ends  bare.  Its  attentions  are  not 
confined  to  one  kind  of  tree,  as  it  may  be  found  upon  all  fruit,  nut,  and 
many  ornamental  trees,  which,  in  isolated  specimens,  it  will  denude  of 
ite  buds,  so  that  the  trees  appear  dead.  It  also  affects  Boees,  and  can 
be  found  on  Bhododendrons,  Laurels,  and  such  large-leaved  evergreens, 
where  it  confines  its  attention  to  young  tender  leaves,  which  afterwards 
Assume  a  jagged  appearance.  It  is  not  a  new  insect,  but  has  always 
been  a  native,  and  is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  my  object  in 
calling  attention  to  it  is  to  state  that  tar  and  similar  substances  placed 
on  the  bark  will  not  arrest  its  progress,  and  the .  only  effective  remedies 
are  :  First,  to  catch  them  by  night.  One  man  carries  a  lantern,  and 
another  holds  under  the  trees  a  net  or  white  cloth,  and  the  other  throws 
the  lantern  on  the  tree,  when  they  at  once  fall.  The  remainder  (in  the 
shady  parts)  will  fall  on  a  smart  tap  being  given  with  the  hand.  The 
nsects  can  then  be  collected  and  killed  with  hot  water.  They  are  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  none  of  the  usual  remedies  will  kill  them.  In 
fact,  by  accident,  some  were  shut  up  in  a  tin  box  for  twelve  months 
and  then  came  forth  lively.  Second,  they  may  be  kUled  in  the  earlier 
stages  by  ramming  the  soil  tightly  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  bush, 
and  thus  smashing  them,  but  as  .they  become  perfect  insects  they  are 
tough  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  without  injury.  Third,  the  soil 
round  the  trees  may  be  made  smooth  with  the  foot  and  a  few  flat 
stones  or  clods  of  earth  may  be  laid  on  it.  The  insects  will  crawl 
under  this  in  the  daytime,  and  can  be  caught  by  lifting  the  clods  and 
watching  the  soil.  At  first  none  may  be  seen,  as  they  are  so  near  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  but  they  wilk  soon  move  to  get  away  from  the  light, 
and  then  can  be  detected  and  caught.  In  my  opinion  the  orchards 
suffer  most  when  a  plantation  of  Basps,  Currants,  or  berries  have  been 
removed,  as  the  insects  then  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  remaining 
trees.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  so  abundant  in  grass  orchards.  Cleanli- 
nesp  is  very  important,  as  they  winter  in  tufts  of  grass,  &c.  It  only 
reiAains  for  me  to  say  that  its  Latin  name  is  Otiorhyncus  tenebricosus, 
and  its  allies,  O.  picipes  and  O.  sulcatus,  are  also  found  on  the  same 
deadly  work  in  its  company.  The  latter  is  occasionally  troublesome  in 
"dneries.    As  the  insect  is  now  at  work  prompt  measures  should  be 


taken,  as  they  will  soon  pair  and  lay  eggs.  Like  other  insects  it  passes 
through  an  egg  state ;  a  larva  or  grub  state  ;  a  chrysalis  ;  and  emerges* 
as  a  perfect  insect  or  imago  in  April  or  May  according  to  the  weather 
In  the  grub  state  it  also  does  much  damage  to  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants.  Figured  plates  and  farther  information  can  be  found  in  Miss 
Ormerod's  work  on  noxious  farm  and  garden  insects." 


THE  LATE  CANON  HODGSON. 

Death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years,  has  taken  a  great 
lover  of  flowers  and  a  true  patron  of  horticulture  ;  this  village  has  lost 
a  kind-hearted  pastor,  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  a  genial  gentleman. 
He  was  a  born  florist,  cultivating  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Dahlias  when 
quite  a  young  man,  and  later  on  Gladioli ;  but  of  late  years  his  special 
favourites  were  Boses,  Chrysanthemums,  Gloxinias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas,  Begonias,  and  he  knew  their  properties.  Substance,  size,  colour, 
refinement,  were  the  qualities  he  sought ;  and  a  flower  without  more 
than  one  of  these  he  wished  to  be  put  out  of  his  sight.  He  not  only 
cherished  flowers  with  an  intense  fondness,  but  was  keen  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  also  interested  himself 
in  the  growth  of  Peas,  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

It  was  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  minister  to  his  ruling  passion  in  his 
declining  years,  and  among  many  things  to  remind  us  of  h'm  are  several 
volumes  of  this  Journal  with  marginal  marks,  which  will  remain  to  us 
an  index  to  his  gardening  tastes.  Knowing  a  gardener*s  difficulties,  he 
was  equally  ready  to  excuse  failures  and  to  applaud  successes.  A  florist 
of  years  ago  wrote  of  Carnations  words  which  we  will  adopt  for  the 
deceased  gentleman  of  flowers  generally,  "  They  were  the  marvel  of  my 
childhood,  the  admiration  of  my  youth  ;  in  maturer  years  they  lent  a 
charm  to  many  a  rugged  pathway  on  the  journey  of  life :  in  old  age 
they  have  been  my  familiar  companions,  and  I  shall  continue  to  cherish 
them  until  my  dying  day.'* 

His  last  utterance  was  of  flowers.  On  Wednesday  last  his  coffin, 
literally  covered  with  wreaths,  was  borne  to  the  grave  very  near  the 
garden,  which  was  to  him  a  source  of  so  much  happiness.  He  waa 
mourned  by  the  assembled  villagers,  who  will  sadly  miss  one  who  had 
learned  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  We  have  lost  a  master  whom,  living, 
we  regarded  with  the  most  profound  respect :  dead,  we  pay  this  tribute 
to  his  memory. — H,  S.,  Sdltiooody  Hyth^, 


TRING  PARK. 


Adjoining  the  quiet  old  Hertfordshire  town  of  Tring,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  station  of  that  name  en  the  London  and  North- Western 
line,  is  Lord  Rothschild's  estate  known  as  Tring  Park,  whitA  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  kept  establishments  in  England.  Some 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  are  occupied,  the  chief  portion  constituting 
a  beautifully  varied  and  well  wooded  park.  The  tastefully  designed 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  adequately  furnished  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  while  tne  extensive  glass  ranges  are  remarkable  for  the  collections 
of  admirably  grown  plants  they  contain.  It  is  evidently  an  establish- 
ment where  gcxxi  gardening  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  the  gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Hill,  meets  the  requirements  of  his  employer  with  all  the  energy 
and  skill  which  should  be  the  result  of  liberal  encouragement. 

Time  only  admitted  of  a  hurried  glance  at  the  park  and  grounds, 
but  in  the  latter  one  dell  or  shrubbery  retreat  calls  for  special  mention. 
It  is  an  open  space  devoted  to  flower  beds  surrounded  by  steep  banks, 
upon  which  Conifers  and  other  trees  with  shrubs  and  the  bolder 
herbaceous  plants  or  bulbs  are  planted.  Very  notable  are  some  hundreds 
of  plants  of  Abies  excelsa  pumila,  dwarf,  compact,  little  specimens, 
about  2  feet  high,  which,  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes  all 
round  the  dell,  have  a  striking  effect  This  is  a  good  variety  for  the 
purpose,  but  there  are  several  other  similar  dwarf  forms  that  also  present 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  typical  Abies  excelsa,  which  received  its 
name  as  the  tallest  of  European  trees,  while  these  variations  are 
strangely  enough  some  of  the  dwarfest.  They  have  mostly  originated 
under  cultivation,  a  well-known  variety,  A.  excelsa  Clanbrasiliana, 
having  been  found  at  Moira,  Lord  Cranbrasil's  estate  near  Belfast. 
A.  excelsa  Gregoryana  is  from  Cirencester,  and  then  there  are  pumila 
mentioned  above,  and  pygmea,  the  origin  of  which  I  have  not  seen 
recorded.  A  finely  developed  specimen  of  Abies  Hookeri  arrests 
attention  in  this  part  of  the  garden,  and  the  handsome  Cuoressus 
Lawsoniana  lutea  succeeds  equally  well,  and  one  plant  16  feet  nigh  is 
now  assuming  its  bright  yellow  colour.  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea, 
16  feet  high,  is  an  uncommonly  good  example  of  this  bright  graceful 
variety,  numerous  other  Conifers  of  similar  interest  abounding  on  the 
slopes  and  lawn.  For  spring  effect  a  score  or  more  of  large  beds  are 
planted  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora  surrounding  a  central  one  filled  with 
Veitch's  Dwarf  Yellow  Wallflower,  affording  a  fine  contrast.  The 
Forget-me-nots  last  week  were  extremely  beautiful,  as  the  plants  are 
placed  closely  together,  forming  dense  masses  of  lovely  clear  blue 

flowers. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Returning  to  the  trimmest  of  kitchen  gardens,  one  of  the  Tring  spe- 
cialties is  at  once  observed— namely.  Giant  French  Asparagus,  and  the 
results  of  the  system  adopted  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  convert  many 
doubters  respecting  the  merits  of  the  variety  and  its  produce.  Prejudice 
has  been  created  against  the  Asparagus  in  some  cases  by  estimating  it 
qualities  from  samples  sold  in  English  shops,  which,  at  the  ?east,  hay 
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probably  been  cut  fbr  two  or  three  daj8,  and  sometimes  much  longer,  but 
yhen  served  at  table  as  it  should  be,  within  a  few  hours  of  being  cut, 
it  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  connoisseur.  The  variety  grown  at 
Tring  is  the  Giant  Argenteuil  Asparagus,  which  prodaces  saccuient 
stems  frequently  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  it  is  cut  in 
beautifully  blanched  lengths  of  8  inches,  the  whole  of  which  when 
young  and  fresh  can  be  eaten.  Strong  roots  are  obtained  and  planted 
on  the  level  just  beneath  the  surface  of  well  prepared  soil,  and 
3  feet  apart ;  over  each  root  is  placed  a  mound  of  fine  soil,  and  this 
again,  if  greater  depth  is  needed,  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre 
ref  ase.  The  shoots  come  through  this  strong  and  clean,  and  they  are 
readily  cut  without  damaging  others  not  sufficiently  advanced.  Oue 
bed  has  been  cat  from  for  four  years,  but  sufficient  stemd  are  allowed  to 
remain  to  each  root  to  allow  it  to  strengthen  itself,  and  liberal  top- 
dressings  of  old  manure  are  applied.  The  usual  way,  however,  is  to  cut 
the  beds  in  alternate  years,  anc)  one  this  season  undergoing  the  reno- 
vating will  be  ready  for  nexc  year,  and  the  bed  yielding  this  season's 
supply  will  then  be  rested. 

PRTJIT  HOUSBa 
The  fruit  houses  comprise  a  remarkable  Peach  case,  360  feet  long 
and  6  feet  wide,  the  perpendicular  front  lights  and  the  comparatively 
flat  roof  affording  a  convenient  space  that  is  utilised  for  a  low  stage  for 
Strawberries,  &c.,  without  shading  the  principal  occupants  of  the  case. 
The  back  wall  is  covered  with  extremely  healthy  fruitful  Peaches 
and  Nectarine  trees,  with  upright  cordon  Pears  on  the  wall  piers  at 
intervals.  The  early  Peaches  are  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal  George, 
the  favourite  Nectarines  being  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier,  the  trees  giving 
ample  indication  of  the  gooi  treatment  they  receive  in  their  well 
developed  but  not  rank  growth  and  foliage,  which  is  as  clean  and  free 
from  that  special  Peach  pest,'  the  red  spider,  as  anyone  could  desire. 
The  chief  midseason  and  late  varieties  of  Peaches  are  RoTal  George, 
Violette  H&tive,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Walburton  Admirable ;  and  of 
N.ctarines  Lord  Byron,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria. 

One  point  that  Mr.  Hill  rightly  considers  of  great  importance  in 
successful  Peach  culture  is  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  thi^  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  hose  screwed  into  the  not- water  pipes  when  required, 
and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  border  until  it  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  partial  supplies  being  carefully  avoided.  In  the  earlier  stages 
when  the  heat  of  the  water  has  sufficiently  declined,  the  border  can  have  a 
soaking  at  a  temperature  that  will  not  give  such  a  check  to  the  roots  as 
the  icy-cold  water  often  poured  into  the  soil.  The  foliage  is  freely  and 
frequently  syringed  by  Imnd.  A  bonder  6  feet  wide  in  front  of  the 
Peach  case  is  also  well  utilised  without  shading  that  structure,  two  rows 
of  horizontal  Pears  on  the  Quince  being  there  planted  with  Strawberries 
between  them,  and  crops  of  fine  f raits  are  obtained.  A  range  of  vineries 
in  four  divisions,  each  27  feet  long  and  17  wide  (f  span)  is  devoted  to  early 
midseason  and  late  Grapes,  of  which  there  is  a  capital  show  of  bunches 
in  all  stages.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  first  favourite,  and  is  capitallv 
grown.  Madresfield  Court  is  also  successfully  managed,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling and  Black  Hamburgh  affording  the  ordinary  early  supplies. 
Alnwick  Seedling  has  been  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in  flavour  by 
working  it  on  the  Royal  Muscadine,  a  hint  that  is  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  grow  the  variety  for  late  use,  but  find  it  only  second 
rate  in  quality.  Two  varieties  that  are  valued  at  Tring  for  their  flavour 
are  Dr.  Hogg  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  the  first  of  which  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  modem  gardens  than  the  latter,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Grapes  grown  in  England,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Temple  in  1664.  Both,  however,  are  finely  flavoured  Grapes, 
but  Dr.  Hogg  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  constitution,  and  as  Mr. 
Barron  tells  us,  *'  the  great  fault  of  Grizzly  Frontignan  is  its  tendency 
to  shank.  It  grows  freely,  fruits  and  sets  freely,  and  promises  well 
till  it  approaches  maturity,  when  it  almost  invariably  shanks."  The  end 
division  of  the  range  is  occupied  with  Figs,  Brown  Turkey  chiefly,  but 
Negro  Largo,  which  when  planted  out  was  too  gross  in  growth  to  fruit 
well,  in  pots  is  most  prolific,  and  perfects  ample  crops  of  fine  fruits. 

GABKATIONB. 

Plant  culture  under  glass  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
with  marked  success,  especially  as  regards  Carnations  and  Orchids,  the 
leading  favourites  at  Tring  Park.  The  Carnations  are  simply  wonder- 
ful, and  in  numbers  and  culture  are  probably  unequalled  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  extraordinary  in  all  respects,  and  would  alone 
render  the  garden  a  lemarkable  one.  Two  varieties  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  under  glass — ^namely,  the  blush  white  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  and  the  pink  variety  of  the  same  type,  which  is  usually  de- 
signated Princess  of  Wales,  though  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
certificated  last  year  (R.H.S.,  July  12th)  as  the  Pink  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  They  are  both  of  strong  Clove-like  habit,  with  broad 
leaves,  massive  fragrant  flowers,  and  form  vigorous  basby  specimens 
that  have  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Several  span-roof  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  1800  plants  grown  of  these  two  varieties,  and  a  grand 
appearance  they  have,  the  majority  in  8-inch  pots,  the  plants  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  bearing  from  eight  to  twelve  magnificent  flowers  each, 
some  of  which  are  6  inches  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  flowering  plants 
are  two  years  old,  the  limit  of  their  existence,  as  it  is  found  preferable 
to  obtain  a  fresh  stock  of  young  plants  every  year  than  to  grow  the  old 
plants  for  a  longer  period.  Good  sandy  loam  '>n]y  is  employed  as  soil 
without  the  admixture  of  manure,  but  a  little  assistance  is  afforded 
when  the  flowers  are  advancing,  and  nothing  more  is  required  beyond 
promoting  sturdy  clean  growth  by  close  attention  to  watering  and 


ventilation.    They  afEoid  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  July,  sod 
the  value  of  such  plants  in  any  establishment  oould  not  be  overrated. 

Other  tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  are  also  accorded  some 
space,  notably  Empress  of  Germany,  a  large  wnite-flowered  variety,  bat 
La  Belle  is  considered  the  best  of  the  smaller  white  varieties  for  general 
utility.  Irma  is  a  good  pink  form ;  Lucifer,  scarlet ;  and  Andalosia, 
yellow,  the  last  being  found  much  better  for  winter  flowering  than 
Pride  of  Penshurst.  Out  of  doors  also  large  beds  are  devoted  to  such 
Carnations  as  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  W.  P.  Milner,  Thomas  Hooie, 
and  Florence,  which  are  most  valuable  for  cutting. 

ORCHIDS. 

Turning  to  the  Orchids  we  again  flnd  much  to  admiie,  and  a  pleasure 
is  apparently  taken  in  proving  that  plants  reputedly  difficult  to  now 
can  be  made  to  flourish  like  weeds.  Phalaenopses,  for  instance,  wmch 
puzzle  many  able  cultivators,  are  represented  by  200  uncommonly 
vigorous  plants  of  the  best  forms,  which  are  grown  in  a  small  lean-to 
house  facing  the  south,  shading  being  affoided  by  means  of  a  wash 
applied  to  the  glass  and  roller  blinds.  Most  of  the  plants  are  in  upright 
teak  cylinders  filled  with  potsherds,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  ramble 
freely  outside,  as  also  they  do  in  the  case  of  some  plants  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof.  Abundant  moisture  and  neat  are  supplied, 
ana  l^-inch  pipes  connected  with  the  ordinary  hot- water  pipes  below 
are  taken  along  the  roof,  one  in  front  and  one  at  the  back, 
a  system  adopted  with  evident  advantage  in  all  of  the  plant 
houses  at  Tring  Park.  Theoretically,  it  might  be  thought  that 
these  roof  pipes  would  be  less  useful  for  Orchid  houses  than  in 
those  devoted  to  Pelargoniums  or  similar  plants  that  require  a  drier 
atmosphere,  but  practically  they  seem  to  possess  a  double  use— i^., 
assisting  in  the  alssipation  of  moisture  accumulating  on  the  glass  or 
woodwork,  and  in  the  preservation  of  a  more  uniform  temperature. 
Tbis,  no  doubt,  is  only  one  of  the  many  small  matters  that  conduce  to 
success,  but  it  is  worth  consideration,  and  combined  with  a  heidthfol 
cleanliness  and  most  careful  avoidance  of  check  at  any  time,  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  unusual  fine  condition  of  the  Tring  Phalaa- 
nopscs.  Numbers  of  plants  of  P.  amabilis  have  seven  to  ten  leaves  each, 
P.  Stuartiana  six  leaves,  P.  intermedia  Portei  seven  leaves,  a  giand 
specimen  ;  P.  Schilleriana  with  two  growths  and  eight  leaves  each  is  a 
wonderful  plant,  the  leaves  18  inches  long  by  4  and  5  inches  in  width. 
P.  Sanderiana  and  several  others  are  similarly  remarkable. 

The  Vanda  house  is  also  a  lean-to  facing  south,  and  contains  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  of  V.  teres  and  V.  Hookeri  in  the 
conntry.  Over  400  plants  are  grown,  which  are  placed  in  beds  of 
sphagnum  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  house  above  layers  of  potsheids 
for  drainage.  The  house  is  never  shaded  except  when^the  plants  are 
flowering,  as  a  free  exposure  to  the  sun  is  one  of  the  requirements  of 
these  Vandas,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  They  evidently  like 
their  treatment,  both  growing  and  flowering  admirably.  Of  Cattleyas 
and  Lselias  there  is  a  fine  stock,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  gigas,  C. 
Dowiana,  and  C.  Triann  being  strongly  represented  by  excellent  varie- 
ties. A  large  and  healthy  example  of  the  beautiful  C.  exoniensis,  and 
one  of  the  true  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata  are  noteworthy,  as  also  are 
the  plants  of  Lsclia  purpurata.  Other  houses  are  devoteid  to  choice 
Odontoglossnms,  Cyprfpeainms,  Epidendrums,  Calanthes,  and  variooi 
useful  Orchids,  and  a  new  range  is  just  being  completed  that  will  be 
mainly  appropriated  to  similar  plants.  A  newly  furnished  conservatory, 
and  numerous  pits  for  ordinary  decorative  plants,  with  a  large  supply  of 
Nerine  Fothergilli  major  complete  the  principal  portion  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  exceedingly  well  kept  garden. — ^L.  Castle. 


AUBRIEriAS  AND  DWARF  IRISES. 

In  the  notes  of  spring-flowering  at  Belvoir  (page  42B)  reference 
WAS  made  to  Aabrietias,  and  especially  to  the  glowing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  distinct  A.  Leichtlini.  In  one  of  the  oeds  a  small 
colony  of  dwarf  Irises,  I.  pnmiU  bicolor,  bad  a  charming  effect  A 
little  more  may  not  inappropriately  be  said  about  the  spring-flower- 
ing  plants  in  question.  Taking  the  Aubrietias  first,  there  are 
scarcely  any  other  spring-flowering  plants  caoable  of  sacoeeding  in 
snch  a  variety  of  ways.  It  matters  not  whether  they  be  planted  on 
the  well  made  rockery  or  the  flat  sor&ce  of  a  bed,  for  any  of  the 
species  will  quickly  be  at  home  in  either  place,  and  equally  so  if 
overhanging  some  projecting  ledge  of  roek,  or  rambling  over  ruins ; 
down  sloping  banks  they  form  sheets  of  ooloor  that  remain  fresh 
for  weeks,  if  not  for  months,  while  they  appear  to  thrive  nearly  as 
well  in  town  as  in  country  gardens. 

Turning  to  the  best  of  well-known  kinds  mention  may  be  made 
of  A.  deltoidea  and  A.  purpurea.  The  last  named  is  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  having  given  rise  to  the 
now  more  important  forms,  such  as  grandiflora,  gneoa,  Campbelli, 
and  so  on,  though  upon  this  point  there  seems  a  wide  difference 
among  botanists.  Before  me  I  have  living  specimens  of  purpurea 
type,  also  Henderson],  Eyrei,  BougainvUlea,  and  gneca,  aU  agreeing 
generally  with  purpurea.  In  Wooster^s  "  Alpine  Plants,"  the  first 
three  named  are  given  as  forms  of  A.  deltoidea,  though  in  no 
plants  of  my  acquaintance  do  I  remember  the  deltoid  leaf 
characteristic  displaced.  The  kinds  named,  however,  rank  among 
the  showiest  of  this  group,  or  at  least  that  portion  generally  in 
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Headenoni  hu  bright  purple  flowers  i 
Bca   has  bright  lavender  flowers  ;  Bougai 


«entre  ;  grm»  has  bright  laveuder  flowers  ;  BougainTJlJeB  liftbt 
blue  ;  Ejrei  deep  lavender  shaded  manve,  very  pleasing.  Beyond 
these  an  seTsral  very  distinct,  particularly  A.  violacea,  having 
violet  purple  blossoms,  and  A.  Leichtlioi.  It  is  this  last  named 
which  may  be  seen  nestling  around  tbe  base  of  the  Iris  in  the 
llltiBtration.'  A  more  delightful  plant,  it  is  ueit  to  impoeaible  to 
ODnceive,  both  m  regards  its  colour  and  freedom  of  floweriog.  In 
colour  it  is  quite  a  departure  from  all  else.  Speaking  from  the 
raassM  u  seen  at  Belvoir,  the  oolour  is  lively  rose,  still  deeper 
when  in  bud.  This  is  the  moat  eflectire  of  all,  the  plants  repre- 
senting snoh  t,  carpet  of  flowers  in  spring  time  that  are  not  exceUed, 
if  emmlled,  by  any  othwn  so  easily  raiswl  and  grown. 

Noir  K  word  or  two  respecting  the  dwarf  Irises.    The  dwmrf 


ccemlea,  ccerulescens,  and  bioolor,  the  last-named  being  faithftdly 
represented  in  tbe  tngraving.  The  variety  coerolesoeDS  b  of  th^ 
clear  almost  transparent  sky  blue  which  renders  it  conspicuous  at  a 
glance,  conseqnently  a  gecenl  favourite.  The  same  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  variety  figured,  in  which  the  clear  white  of  the 
standards  shows  to  good  advantage.  These  dwarf  Irises  have 
sppeu-ed  to  advanlagu  in  the  Cbiswick  collection  this  spring,  and 
with  the  glowing  Aubnetia  Leichtlim  should  find  their  way  into 
many  gardens. — A  Londoneb. 


Mr   GREENHOUSE  IN  1887. 
I  SHALL  not  be  In  tbe  least  surprised  or  offended  if  many  of  the 
teadersoftbe  Journal  wll[  say  to  themselves, 'Mrhat  do  we  care  about 


FIO.   G3.— AUBBIETIA    LBICHTLINI    AND    IRIS    PUMILA    BICOLOR. 


Irii,  I.  j^nmila  or  the  Crimean  Iris,  has  di 
attract^  more  than  usual  attention.  Several  of  the  most  distinct 
varieties  were  well  represented  among  tbe  groups  of  hardy  plants 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Inner  Temple  Shows,  notably  amon^ 
ttioae  shown  being  I.  pumila  lutea  and  I.  pumila  ccomlea.  I.  nudi- 
eanlii  was  also  well  shown.  This  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
nnd  though  a  very  dwarf  Iris  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  I.  pumila, 
bat  is  regarded  as  a  di&tinot  species.  Few  plants  are  more  effective, 
howevsr,  than  the  deep  violet  purple  flower  of  this.  In  some 
positions  it  is  a  dav  «r  two  earlier  to  flower  than  I  pumila  varieties, 
and  the  last-named  precede  the  section  known  as  I.  olbiensis,  thus 
bringing  the  snccessional  flowering  well  into  June.  In  both  tbe 
'pnmila  and  olbiensis  sections  almost  the  same  variation  of  colour 
may  be  found.  The  latter  is,  however,  somewhat  uller  and  a  little 
liter  in  blooming.    Of  tbe  pumiU  seotion,  the  best  are  tutei, 


jour.trumperygreenfaouKT  Ton  make  as  muchfussaboDt  itaslf  it  were 
n  whole  ranee  of  elaboratelv  arranged  plant  houses."  It  may  be  so,  but 
1  am  asaured  on  tbe  other  hand  that  my  small  experiences  have  been 
lidptul  to  many;  and  this  [am  convinced  of,  that  noowner  of  hlsrange* 
of  grecnhousca  baa  more  enjoyment  out  ut  them  than  I  have  out  of  mj 
single  houM,  and  altbongh  it  requires  some  generaUblp  to  get  all  I  do 
out  of  it,  I  am  amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble  :  from  early  spring  in- 
deed, from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  October  my  house  is  never  without 
ita  interest  to  me,  and  whether  I  sooceed  or  fail  in  my  culture  there  arc 
lessons  to  me  for  the  future. 

I  msde  one  alteration  last  year  which  cost  me  some  pangs  of  con- 
science, but  which  I  do  not  re^iTet  havipg  made.  I  gave  up  after  some 
twentj-Qre  years  or  more  the  Camellias,  in  which  I  used  to  take  much 
pleasure.  1  thought,  however,  that  there  was  more  to  be  had  out  of  pot 
Bosea.  The  Camelliaa  took  up  a  good  piece  of  the  house  and  somewhat 
dariiened  it,  whereas  the  Bosea  had  light  foliage,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
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year  when  light  was  most  wanted  for  tiie  house  have  made  but  little 
nowth,  and  consequently  are  not  so  much  in  the  way.  Then  the 
Camellias  required  a  great  deal  of  looking  after,  the  leaves  were  apt  to 
get  dirty,  and  had  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  washings,  so  at  last  I 
gave  them  up.  I  have  now  some  nice  plants  of  Tea  Boses,  including 
such  kinds  as  ^iphetos,  Anna  Olliver,  Innocente  Firola,  Jean  Ducher, 
Miss  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  The  plants  of 
Niphetos  have  already  become  too  large,  and  I  must  exchange  them  for 
snmller  ones.  I  had  much  pleasure  in  these  last  year.  Unlike  the 
C^ellia  one  can  always  cut  them,  and  they  give  a  succession  of  blooms, 
giving,  too,  a  foretaste  of  the  harvest  which  we  hape  to  reap  out  of  doors 
by-and-by.  The  Biide  has  fairly  established  itself  as  a  most  decided 
acquisition. 

I  was  rather  fearful  last  year  that  I  should  have  but  little  bloom 
from  my  Lapagerias,  which  are  trained  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  house. 
I  had  taken  them  down  in  the  previous  autumn  and  repotted  them, 
if  the  term  is  applicable  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  box.  This  ap- 
parently checkea  the  growth,  which  it  would  not  probably  have  done 
nad  there  been  more  heat  in  the  house,  bat  as  mine  is  essentially  a  cold 
house  they  had  not  so  much  chance.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
rosea  made  no  growths  from  the  bottom,  while  two  made  by  aZha  were 
cruelly  eaten  off  by  slugs,  so  that  there  were  no  root  growths,  while 
none  of  the  buds  on  the  branches  pushed  at  all.  To  my  surprise,  how- 
ever, both  plants  were  covered  with  bloom,  which  came  out  from  the  old 
waod.  These  blooms  were  very  fine  both  in  size  and  colour,  and  so  I 
was  agreeably  disappointed,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  hot  summer, 
which  must  have  oeen  bad  for  ^e  Lapageria  which  likes  shade  and 
moisture. 

Disa  grandiflora,  which  I  have  grown  so  successfully  for  many  years, 
was  not  a  success  in  1887.  I  had  read  that  it  liked  being  palled  about 
and  divided,  and  so  as  some  friends  were  anxious  to  have  bulbs  I  did  this 
with  the  result  that  where  in  1886 1  had  had  some  twenty  spikes  of  blooms, 
I  had  only  one  last  year.  The  plants  did  not  seem  to  recover  the  shock ; 
but  although  I  was  thus  disappointed,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  I  this 
year  did  not  shake  them  out  they  have  quite  recovered,  and  look  as  if 
they  were  preparing  for  a  good  bloom.  I  fancy  that  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  many  other  cases,  we  are  too  fond  of  repotting.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  robust  variety  of  Disa,  with  inferior  flowers,  to  which  this 
process  is  applieable,  but  I  shall  certainly  not  subject  my  plants  to  a 
similar  course  again,  giving  them,  however,  fresh  peat,  and  when 
running  removing  them  bodily  into  a  larger  pan,  for  I  find  that  pans 
suit  them  better  than  pots. 

My  Cyclamens  were  not  a  success  in  1887,  although  I  have  always 
before  done  them  well,  but  they  made  poor  growth,  and  on  examining 
the  pots  I  found  that  they  had  made  but  few  roots  ;  I,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  we  bad  put  something  into  the  soil  that  they  did  not  like, 
and  I  am  sure  now  tnat  this  was  the  case,  for  this  year  the  same  conns 
have  flowered  to  perfection.  They  were  completely  shaken  out  and 
repotted  in  thoroughly  sweet  soil  in  which  there  was  a  good  portion 
of  charcoal.  Thus  failure  has  led  one  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 
I  may  say  that  I  tried  two  different  methods  With  them  after  flowering ; 
pome  were  laid  on  their  sides  and  thus  dried  off,  while  others  were  kept 
in  a  cold  frame  and  never  thoroughly  dried,  and  I  did  not  see  any  differ- 
ence in  th4  corms  or  in  the  flowering. 

Bulbs  Iform  rather  an  important  feature  in  my  little  greenhouse. 
They  come  in  early  in  the  year  when  flowers  are  so  much  valued,  and 
they  are  easily  put  on  one  side  after  flowering.  Leaving  them  out  of  the 
question,  Boman  Hyacinths,  Roman  and  Paper  White  Narcissi,  and 
Hyacinths,  which  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  annuals,  I  may  mention 
some  that  I-  have  found  particularly  useful,  ornamental,  and  easily 
managed.  Everyone  knows  the  Neapolitan  Allium,  which  has  been 
largely  used  of  late  years,  but  there  is  a  much  better  variety,  which  I 
^  received  from  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  called  Hermetti  grandiflorum.  The 
former  has  a  curious  way  of  hanging  down  its  flower  stems,  which 
gradually  twist  back  and  assume  the  upright  position,  but  they  are 
always  somewhat  slight  in  the  flowering  stem,  and  so  either  hang  about 
or  require  stakes ;  but  the  variety  of  which  I  write  throws  up  its  stems 
straight  at  once,  is  much  more  stout,  and  thus  the  umbels  of  flowers  are 
held  boldly  up.  The  flowers  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the 
Neapolitan  sort,  and  altogether  it  is  a  very  ilesirable  variety.  Tro- 
pflsolum  tricolor  is  another  very  great  favourite.  I  have  three  pots  of  it, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  these  plants  were.  They  are 
trained  on  a  wire  trellis,  which  they  cover  from  top  to  bottom  with  their 
little  bird-like  beautifolly  coloured  blossoms.  I  wonder  that  these 
bulbs  are  so  little  grown.  I  go  into  many  greenhouses  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  rarely  do  I  find  them,  and  yet  all  who  come  to  sec  mine 
are  especially  delighted  with  them.  They  are  very  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  require  but  little  looking  after  in  the  matter  of  training  them  on 
the  trellis.  The  shoots  at  first  require  a  little  regulating,  but  afterwards 
they  may  be  left  to  themselves. 

With  Freesias  I  was  very  successf al.  One  often  hears  complaints  as 
to  persons  not  being  able  to  grow  these  most  charming  bulbs  successfully. 
I  have  of  late  years  had  no  difficulty  with  them,  have  raised  a  number 
of  seedlings,  and  greatly  increased  my  stock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
quantities  away  to  friends,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  secret  of 
success  was  in  the  thoroughly  maturing  the  bulbs.  After  mine  have 
flowered  I  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  where  the  pots  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  there  they  are  left  until  the  foliage  is 
completely  dried  up.  They  are  then,  but  not  until  then,  taken  down 
and  laid  under  the  stage,  there  to  remain  until  potting  time  comes  round 
again.    As  I  have  already  said,  a  good  deal  of  fine  charcoal  is  used  in 


the  compost,  as  I  am  sure  bulbs  rejoice  in  this.  Another  olass  of  halbs 
were  very  good  with  me — ^the  early-flowering  Gladioli  ^f  thenanus  and 
ramosu3  section.  These  I  planted  in  a  6-inch  pot  in  the  usual  bulb 
compost,  and  they  came  in  very  well  about  the  same  time  as  the  Pelar- 
goniums. Of  course  The  Bri^e  or  Colvilli  alba  is  well  known,  but  there 
are  others  in  both  sections  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  greenhouse ; 
they  are,  moreover,  delightful  for  cutting.  Of  the  ramosas  section, 
besides  the  type.  La  Ville  de  Versailles,  lilac,  red,  and  purple ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  deep  rra  flaked  with  white  ;  and  Bosa  Mundi,  deep  rose  with  large 
white  flakes  are  well  worth  growing ;  while  in  the  nanus  section  there 
are  Fire  King  or  Ardens,  flery  scarlet ;  Blushing  Bride,  rose  with  deep 
markings ;  I^slioatum,  rose  naked  white ;  and  Rosy  Gem,  rose  flaked 
pink.    These  all  did  well,  and  were  very  effective. 

Ixias  1  have  had  to  treat  as  annuals,  for  I  have  never  boen  able  to 
flower  them  a  second  year,  and  yet  with  the  allied  genera  of  Sparsxis 
and  Babiana  I  have  had  no  difficulty.  There  are  no  more  beautiful 
flowers  for  the  greenhouse  than  the  Ixias,  and  the  colour  of  viridiflora 
is  unique  amongst  flowers.  I,  however,  last  year  subjected  thexu 
to  the  same  baking  process  that  I  have  done  the  Freesias,  and  amcuriooa 
to  see  what  the  result  will  be.  Azaleas  were  a  great  success,  for 
although  1  have  no  heated  structure  in  which  to  place  them  after  they 
have  flowered  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  growth,  they  made 
excellent  growth  and  formed  nice  bushy  plants  with  plenty  of  buds  for 
the  following  year.  I  never  place  them  comf^etely  out  of  doors,  but 
after  they  have  completed  their  growth  put.  them  under  a  glass  shed 
fully  exposed  to  the  air.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  the  bat 
plan,  only  that  it  suits  me  best,  and  that  the  plants  are  good  and 
covered  with  flowers. 

I  have  already  said  in  a  former  paper  something  on  the  subject  of 
Lilies,  and  a  correspondent  to  whom  I  owe  many  apologies  asked  in 
reference  thereto  a  question  with  regard  to  L.  punctatum  and  the  colour 
of  its  anthers.  I  could  not  have  given  him  any  information,  for  I  had 
not  noticed,  but  will  promise  him  carefully  to  note  this  year.  I  had  a 
fine  lot  of  Lilies,  the  only  fault  I  found  with  them  being  that  they  were 
rather  tall  for  my  house.  However,  they  are  so  lovely  that  I  must 
forgive  them  that,  for  they  come  in  so  usefully  in  the  autumn  that  I 
cannot  dispense  with  them. 

Anl  what  shall  I  say  of  the  glories  of  my  Mar^chal  Niel,  which  I 
have  in  the  small  lean-to  annexe  attached  to  my  greenhouse  7  It  is  still 
in  the  pot,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  now  in  its  seventh  year  shows  no 
sign  of  decay.  It  has  filled  all  the  back  of  the  annexe,  and  would  fill 
the  whole  of  it  if  I  allowed  it  to  do  so.  The  foliage  is  most  abundant 
and  luxuriant,  while  I  gathered  from  it  last  year  upwards  of  350  flowers. 
Where  the  roots  have  gone  to  I  have  no  conception.  They  have,  of 
course,  worked  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  travelled 
off  somewhere,  but  people  who  see  only  the  pot,  and  know  nothing  of  its 
history,  are  very  much  nonplussed  when  they  see  such  luxuriant  growth. 
The  flowers  were  not  large,  but  they  were  exquisitely  formed,  nor  were 
they  of  that  deep  rich  colour  which  we  mostly  associate  with  the  Marshal, 
but  they  wera  very  beautiful,  and  I  shall  be  indeed  sorty  when  the 
symptoms  of  decay  set  in.  When  they  do  I  believe  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  take  the  plant  away  altogether  and  substitute  another. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  did  best  with  me  in  my  small 
house  in  1887.  Other  things  I  had^  but  I  have  simply  written  of  those 
which  I  consider  most  worthy  of  note,  and  some  of  which  are  not 
always,  even  in  much  larger  places  and  houses,  not  so  well  fpoim  aa 
in  my  small  house.— D.,  Deal, 


A  DAY  OUT. 


NBWT0NT3  DRY  GLAZING. 

Though  a  day  was  spent  agreeably  in  driving  through  a  fertile 
district  and  resting  in  a  beautiful  garden,  half  an  hour  must  suffice  for 
describing  something  of  what  was  seen  during  the  spurt  from  town. 
Finding  myself  at  Hltchin,  a  much  more  agreeable  place  than  appears 
from  the  station,  I  oalled  on  Mr.  Bidgar  Newton  and  inspected  his  system 
of  dry  glazing.  When  a  gentleman  so  scientific  and  practioal  as 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  and  so  solicitous  for  his  Orchids,  finds  the  Newton 
*  system  highly  satisfactory,  and  when  a  gardener  so  experienced  and,  I 
may  say,  so  jealous  of  innovations  as  Mr.  Allis  of  Old  Warden,  was  after 
a  close  inspection  enabled  to  speak  of  the  plan  with  approval,  I  thought 
there  must  be  something  in  it.  It  has  been  advertised,  but  is  not,, 
perhaps,  yet  by  any  means  well  understood,  yet  it  is  simple  enough. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  complex  about  it.  Instead  oi  the  glass 
resting  on  wooden  sashbars  and  unbedded  in  putty,  the  bars  are  of 
T-shaped  galvanised  iron,  and  no  putty  is  used  :n  glazing.  The  squarea 
of  glass  are  held  secure  by  small  copper  springs,  while  the  yidding 
nature  of  these  allows  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and  oold^ 
so  breakage  cannot  occur  through  rigidity.  Grooves  in  the  bars  als^ 
collect  moisture  that  forms  on  the  glass  by  condensation,  and  thus  there 
is  no  drip.  The  squares  are  *'  lapped  "  in  the  usual  way  of  putty  glazing, 
and  the  thin  edge  of  the  bars  rising  an  inch  or  so  above  the  glass  not 
only  forms  a  convenient  rest  for  blind  roilers,  but  a  current  of  air  can 
circulate  under  the  blinds ;  thus  shade  may  be  afforded  without  air 
being  excluded,  and  a  little  filters  through  the  roof — a  great  advantage 
in  hot  weather. 

A  roof  glazed  on  this  system  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  old  stylet 
but  is  lighter  and  necessarily  more  durable,  while  periodical  paintings 
are  obviated.  A  square  of  glass  can  be  slipped  up  and  taken  out  in  a 
moment  from  any  part  of  the  roof  in  case  of  accidental  breakage.    The 
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cost  of  tfasse  roofi,  in  irhldi  1l|;htness,  strengtb,  and  darabQity  are  com- 
blned,  ii  noir  the  same  m  a  mle  as  trhes  good  wood  lg  need  instead  at 
iron.  Hao7  practical  gardenerthsTe  inspecled  tha  Newton  g-Uifrtg,  and 
Alt,  njtbout  exception,  pronoimce  it  good,  while  it  has  furthet  Mcnfed 
tbe  approTal  of  toe  eagiaeer  of  the  Oreat  M'ortfaem  Railway. 

Mr.  Newton  !b  f^win^  Tomatoes  in  some  small  bonsea,  and  It  is  not 
eaar  to  Imaitfne  any  roofs  better  adaptoi  for  ripening  at\d  colouring  this 
and  other  fmita  that  require  a  maximum  anwunt  of  ligbt  for  perfecting 
ft ;  while  this,  nith  freedom  troiA  drip,  la  equally  favourable  for  plaat 
culture.  This  la  without  doubt  a  eood  syatem  of  glazfn;;,  and  as  it 
becomes  better  known  can  scarely  fait  to  commend  tt^lf  to  many  trade 
sjid  private  growers  of  plants  uiid  fruits.  A  bouse  glazed  on  ibis  plan 
wonld  be  eieeilent  for  Rosea  in  summer  and  Cbrygantberannis  in  the 
ftutamn,  for  tUc  greater  the  anioiiDt  of  light  the  greater  the  Bubetance 
ftbd  better  tbe  oolonr  of  the  blopms.  One  side  (rf  a  8ma11  span-roofed 
house  at  Eitcbia'  is  fo^ed  of  cbrmgated  Iton  sheetlog  and  is  found 
cheaper  tbna  bMrda,  and  is  at  least  equal  In  appearance.  The 
yentilaton  in  it  are  quite  new  in  idea  and  effectual.  There  are  other 
.  fe*tareg,  such  as  strengthening  span-roofs  without  cross-bars,  and 
fixing  wires  for  training  purposes,  worthy  of  notice,  but  these  require  to 
be  Been  to  be  fully  eomprenended.  A  quarter  of  an  booT  is  gone,  and 
the  remaining  time  most  be  devoted  to  the  garden  above  refew^  to  and 
eome  wayside  feataiee  of  the  fertile  distrfct  of  Bedfordshire  in  which  it  is 
eitaated. 

OLD  WABDEN. 

As  was  stated  in  the  Journal  a  few  years  ago  the  fine  estate  of  Old 
Warden  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Shnttlcworth  of  LiDcoln, 
from  Lord  Ongley.  It  is  grandly  timbcrel  and  the  soil  of  tbe  best 
character.  The  place,  moreoTer,  poeseMes  historical  interest.  It  is  the 
iome  of  the  Wanlen  Peam  on  which  the  "  Friars  of  Orders  Gray,"  after 
feasting  on  pullets  und  cream,  themselves  "  by  denial  did  mortify  with 
a  dainty  bit  of  a  Warden  pie."  But  nothing  remains  of  the  old  Abbey 
beyond  some  relics  in  the  beantifal  Swiss  garden.  Tbe  old  ball  was 
teicn  down  by  Mr.  Shuttlewortb,  and  a  handaome  Tudor  mansion 
erected,  with  a  clock  tower  and  chimes  similar  to  those  at  Westminster. 
It  Is  an  impoBing  pile.  The  village,  whjch  is  a  model  one,  was  rcjuvo- 
naled  and  made  to  form  an  ornamental  approach  to  the  park.  On  one 
side  is  a  Pine-clad  hill ;  on  the  other,  at  this  season,  snch  a  wealth  of 
Lilac  as  is  perhaps  not  to  be  seen  In  any  other  village ;  and  the  cottages, 
many  of  them  with  dormer  windows  and  thatched  roots,  have  a  pictur- 
esque effect  amongst  and  behind  the  flowering  and  evergreco  shrubs. 
The  village  is  kept  in  pleasure  ground  order  by  Mr.  AUis  tbe  gardener, 
and  his  pretty  cottage  on  the  billeide,  with  terraced  lawn  in  front,  is 
admired  by  the  many  sightseers  ivbo  visit  this  arcadian  village,  especially 
daring  Lilac-tide. 

A  drive  of  nearly  a  mile  conducts  through  the  park  to  the  mansion. 
Near  tbe  entrance  gates  Conifets  have  been  planted  and  are  forming 
fine  specimens,  notably  Abies  oobiliB,  which  bciBtles  with  its  consplcaooa 
upright  cones.  The  pleaeare  groundB  are  very  extensive  ;  admirably 
kept  and  enjoyable.  Embowered  walks  and  glades  afford  cool  prome- 
nadea  In  summer,  and  conduct  to  one  of  the  most  charming  gardens  to 
be  found  in  the  kingilom.  This  is  the  Swiss  garden,  so  called  because  a 
most  picturesque  cottage  or  tea  room  stands  oo  a  prominent  mound,  tbe 
rustic  balcony  on  one  side,  under  the  wide  caves,  overlooking  a  dell, 
This  garden  has  been  entirely  remodelled  by  Mr.  Mllcer  and  Mr.  Allis. 
and  l^  its  hill  and  dale  of  smooth  lawn.  Its  twisting  streams  meandering 
among  the  trees ;  ils  islands,  bridges,  rockeries,  and  charming  vistas, 
^th  its  undcT^round  conservatory  as  a  surprise,  reached  through  a 
grotto,  with  rich  stained  glass  windows  here  and  there,  form  a  combi- 
nation of  natnre  and  art  so  balanced  and  blended  as  inmost  to  disarm 
criticism,  and  the  oniysu^i^tiou  that  arises  la  the  removal  of  a  few  trees 
here  and  there  that  possibly  obscure  something  more  beautiful  than 
themselves,  and  which  appear  to  contract  somewhat  one  of  the  most 
delightful  enelosurea  that  has  been  created  by  the  art  of  man.  There 
are  few  fiowers,  and  few  are  wanted  in  this  sylvan  scene.  That  it 
is  a  cherished  gEirden  is  evident ;  indeAl  HaJorSbnttlewortbhas  happily 
both  the  means  and  tbe  will  to  keep  bis  splendid  estate  In  high  oider, 
and  this,  too,  is  a  boon  to  the  working  tenantry  be  so  largely  employs. 

Tbe  waited  kitehen  garden  is  not  large,  and  it  seems  dilficnlt  how  it, 
-with  the  glass  structures,  can  be  uoade  to  meet  the  demands  of  tbe 
establlsbment ;  but  Mr,  Allte  ia  a  gardener  of  great  experience,  a  think- 
ing as  well  as  a  working  man,  and  knows  how  to  turn  every  Inch  to 
advantage.  Peaches  on  the  south  wall  bear  abundantly,  and  the  Vines 
In  a  good  range  yield  wonderful  crops  of  Grapes  year  after  year.  For 
nine  or  ten  years  they  have  been  spurred,  and  the  "snags"  are  only 
about  an  inch  long,  many  less,  and  even  Oros  Onillaume  bears  on  every 
lateral  by  this  close  pruning.  Laterals  have  been  encouraged  to  the 
grouod,  with  the  result  that  the  rods  are  thickest  at  tbe  base,  tapering 
upwards  as  Vine  rods  should,  as  the  sap  has  then  free  transit,  and  tbe 
coots  being  in  a  good  medium,  tree  gniwth  follows.  Growth  is  started 
slowly,  and  fire  heat,  with  air,  sopplled  after  the  roots  are  active  and 
right  through  the  autumn  for  ripening  tbe  wood.  To  this  is  attributed 
mainty  the  continued  fruitfulness  of  these  good  Vines.  Melons  in  a  pit 
are  braring  a  good  second  crop  nearly  ripe,  the  flist  having  been  cut 
early  in  May,     Mushrooms  In  a  very  cool  shed  are  as  fiue  as  they  can  be 

Erodaced  at  any  season,  and  a  ridge  under  trees  in  the  open  air  has  been 
earing  for  four  years,  and  we  could  have  cut  most  of  half  a  peek  last 
Satnrdaj' from  a  square  yard.  They  keep  coming  up  unexpectedly  in 
great  clusters,  and  the  ridge  vrill  remain  undisturtied  for  this  season  at 
any  rate.  Has  anyone  known  of  a  Mushroom  bed  to  remain  productive 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  this  outdoor  ridge  1    Old  Wanlen  Is 


t  tbe  Hidbind  Une  iietweW 

PBOFITABLE  LAND  CHLTtTEB. 

Tbe  half   hour  fs  expired,  so  there  is  only  time  to  mention  the- 

Slendid  Wlieat  culture  in  tbe  district,  tile  high  farming,  market  gar- 
uing,  and  seed  growing,  which  edablea  tha  cultivators  to  pay  from 
£3  to  £B  an  acre  rent  It  is  one  more  example  of  what  app^rs  to  be 
a  simple  lesson  slowly  learned — namely,  that  when  a  man's  capital  Is 
equal  to  his  acreage,  and  his  skill  equal  to  his  capital,  that  a  living  can 
yetbe  made  from  the  land  and  a  sabstantial  and  fair  rent  paid  out  at 
the  profits  of  oottivatlon.  It  is  bad  onltare,  the  result  of  lack  of  capital 
or  knowledge,  or  both,  that  is  ruining  the  land.  Acres  of  "ridge" 
Cucumbers  are  grown  on  tire  level  by  sowing  the  seed  in  rows  in  rich 
ground  between  strips  af  Rye  sown  a  few  yards  apart  in  the  antnuui, 
and  which  soon  grows  into  shelter.  Early  Potatoes  are  also  grown 
between  these  sheltering  lines.— Expkbientia  I>ooet. 


Jane  3(!th. — Boston, 

„    28tb,— Brockham  and  Kydc 
„     30th.— Ettham  and  Rclgate, 
July   3rd. — Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 
.  „       4th, — Croydon,  Dnrsley,  Farnham,  Eitchin,  and  Bichmond 
(Surrey). 
„        Sth.— Bath,  Farningham,  and  Norwich. 
„        8th,— Sutton. 

„        7tb.— Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 
„      10th.— Gloucester  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 
„      11th,— Ealing  and  Tuubridge  Wells, 
„      I2.th. — Birmioghamj  Carl  ton- in-Lindrick,  and  Winchester. 
„      14th.— New  Brighton. 
„      Ifith. — NewcBstle-under-Lyne. 
„      17th. — Lock  and  Ulverstone, 
„      18th,— Birkenhead, 
„      19  th.— Helensburgh. 
„      20th,— Darlington  (National  Kose  Society). 
„      21st. — Manchester. 
„      24th.— Tibshell. 
In  the  above  list  the  only  exhibitions  not  held  by  the  National  Hobo 
Society,  or  by  Societies  In'  afflllatlon  with  it,  arc  those  at  Birmingham, 
B«iton,   Carlton- in -Linilrick,    Duraley,  Maathester,    New  castle -under- 
Lyne,  and  Richmood.     In  the  case  o£  Birmingham  and  Boston,  where  the 
shows  extend  over  two  days,  the  date  oE  the  first  day's  exhibition  only 
is  given.- EowABD  MiwtBY,  Rutebank,  Berkkamtted,  Bertt.' 

NEW  FEDIQBBB  TEA  R03E3-HARt)Y. 

1  SEE  Messrs,  Dickson,  Ncwtownards,  have  announced  In  yonf 
columns  tivo  new  PcdigrcB  Rows  — Caroline  D'Aiden  (H.P.),  and  Lady 
Costlercagh  (Tea).  The  questinn  of  tbe  hardiness  against  f rosf,  it  I  may 
BO  put  It,  was  raised  some  time  ago  in  tbe  Journal,  of  those  Tea  Boses, 
go  I  resolved  to  try  Dickson's  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow  (Pedigree  new  Tea) 
planted  ont  in  the  flower  border.  Though  it  was  killed  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  soil,  strong  shoots  have  started  from  the  base  and  promise 
splendid  blooms — much  finer  than  those  grown  in  pots  in  greenhouses, 
though  not  so  early.  Any  reader,  therefore,  anxious  to  try  those  delight- 
ful new  Roses  will  be  perfectly  Site  In  planting  themont.  They  will  do 
better  if  the  soil  is  not  made  undnly  rich. — W.  J.  Mcbpht,  Climmel, 

BBINB  OL^A  DB  WUaTBHBUHQ. 

pLBABE  note  the  vigour  by  the  sample  of  foliage  I  send  you  of  what 
1  believe  to  be  the  best  evergreen  climbing  Rosa— namely,  Heine  Olga 
de  Wilrtomburg.  It  is  wonderfully  vigorous  with  me,  and  tbe  Bower, 
though  thin,  is  of  a  delightful  ooIour.--J.  A.  W.,  AldermiMter. 

[The  terminal  leaflet  exceeds  3J  inches  in  diameter  and  1^  inches  in 
length  ;  the  others  are  longer,  but  not  quite  so  wide.  The  sample  re- 
presents clean,  vigorous,  healthy  growth,] 

B0SE9  IS  WIKTSE. 

The  time  for  starting  the  vfaog  Eos?s  planted  out  or  repotted  In 
September  depends  upon  the  oompletion  of  tbe  lost  growths  they  pushed 
from  tbe  base.  If  tbe  plants  In  the  first  division  have  enjoyed  a  few 
weeks'  rest  by  the  middle  of  January  they  should  ho  started  gently  into 
growth  ;  the  object  being  to  Induce  Sofrano,  Isabella  ^prunt,  and  tboee 
on  the  roof  to  make  a  strong  vigorous  growth  that  will  be  matured  early 
in  the  season,  for  without  this  is  accomplished  the  plants  will  not  bo  In 
the  best  condition  for  producing  early  flowers  tie  season  following. 
ThoM  in  the  other  divisions  may  with  advantage  be  allowed  a  longer 
season  of  rest.  Those  In  the  third  house  may  advance  gradually,  and 
may  he  encoui^^  to  grow  under  warmer  and  mon  genial  conditions. 
The  second  division  may  be  started  a  month  after  the  first.    H.P.S  that 
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may  be  forced  must  for  the  preaent  be  left  nnttt  I  haTB  farther  con- 
ddered  Tea  Tarieties  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Beginners  in  the  cnltnre  of  Boses  for  winter  will  be  anxious  about 

the  Texed  question  of  pruning  prior  to  starting  the  plants  into  growth, 

but  at  the  present  time  this  matter  will  only  have  passing  notice,  and 

will  be  fully  dealt  with,  because  pruning  should  be  conducted  on  two 

different  nrinciples  acccording  to  the  object  in  view.    The  use  of  the 

knife  to  tne  plants  in  their  present  stage  and  condition  does  no  good, 

but  rather  the  reverse,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to   check  the   plants. 

Their  roots  are  still  active,  and  this  quickly  induces  growth  to  start 

from  the  weak  shoots,  encouraging  greater  activity  at  the  roots  and 

eventually  stronger  shoots  from  the  base^   These  will  be  stronger  and 

earlier  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  plants  wfere  well  pruned.    Some 

may  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  who  are  firm  believers  that  hard  pruning 

is  followed  by  greater  luxuriance,  but,  however  sound  such  practice  may 

be  in  cases  where  the  plants  have  thoronghlv  matured  wood  and  are  well 

established,  it  does  not  hold  good  w|th  the  plants  in  the  partially 

ripened  condition.     Early  worked  or  early  rooted  cuttings  of  Qloire  de 

Dijon  will  be  strong  with  shoots  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  more  or  less 

according  to  the  quantity  of  side  shoots  they  product,  provided  they 

were  trained  upright.    Plants  in  this  condition  may  have  the  unripe 

ends  of  the  shoots  removed,  for  they  will  produce  a  number  of  small  but 

nseful  buds,  which  if  they  are  allowed  to  expand  will  do  them  no  real 

harm.    To  flower  them  that  are  planted  out,  however,  is  a  loss  of  time, 

especially  if  they  have  been  thinly  planted  with  the  object  of  increasing 

the  number  of  shoots  under  the  roof  the  second  season.    In  this  case 

they  may  be  cut  back  to  the  eaves  of  the  house.    As  many  shoots  as  are 

required  may  be  trained  at  the  base  horizontally  until  they  reach  the 

place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  trained,  and  then  they  can  extend 

up  the  roof.    Another  plan  is  to  lay  the  plant,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may 

be  required  to  fill  a  given  spice,  along  the  basis  of  the  house,  and  then 

train  shoots  upright  from  it    Either  plan  is  good,  and  the  results  are 

much  about  the  same.    The  remarks  on  pruning  apply  equally  to  the 

plants  in  the  centre  beds  or  those  trained  upon  the  roof. 

Whether  the  Roses  generally  should  be  allowed  to  flower  the  first 
season  after  they  are  planted  out  is  another  matter  of  importance. 
This  to  a  large  extent  must  be  decided  by  each  cultivator.  But  it  will 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  more  the  plants  are  flowered  in  their 
early  stages  the  greater  will  be  the  length  of  time  before  they  attj&in 
the  object  the  grower  must  keep  in  view — ^namely,  strong  growth  that 
can  be  matnied  early.  Year-olcf  plants  of  Marshal  Niel,  if  they  have 
been  well  grown,  will  yield  on  an  average  thirty  blooms.  *  I  have  cut 
forty-five  from  plants  rooted  in  February,  and  it  may  seem  hard  to  cut 
away  theie ;  but  if  the  future  well-being  of  the  plants  is  considered  it 
must  be  done.  The  constitution  of  this  vuiety  I  firmly  believe  is  sadly 
injured  by  overflowering  it  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence.  The 
short  life  of  this  favourite  variety  before  it  cankers  and  finally  dies 
must  be  taken  fully  into  consideration,  so  that  the  method  of  culture  to 
be  pnrsued  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  far  as  possible  to  prolong  its 
life  in  robust  health.  The  plant  \^11  certainly  linger  for  a  long  time 
after  it  is  badly  cankered,  but  the  blooms  are  small,  colourless,  and 
practically  of  no  market  value. 

Not  only  is  overflowering  injurious,  but  a  too  robust  growth  in  its  early 
■tages  is  also  detrimentaL  This  Koee  strongly  grown  often  in  the  richest 
of  soil  resembles  in  no  small  degree  an  overgrown  Vine,  which  to  all 
outward  appearance  should  fruic  well  and  freely,  and  peniaps  does  for 
a  few  years,  eventually  to  collapse.  From  the  first  its  constitution  is 
impaired  by  being  buUt  up  too  qaickly — not  half  ripened,  and  therefore 
the  strain  of  fruit- bearing  after  a  few  years  proves  too  much.  I  firmly 
believe  the  Mar^chal  can  be  overgrown  in  its  early  stages,  and  as  growth 
continues  until  late  in  the  season  the  wood  in  the  first  years  of  its  life 
is  never  well  ripened,  and  thus  the  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown, 
lioderate  growth  the  first  season,  produced  without  those  uphill  systems 
of  forcing  that  are  practised  to  turn  out  luxuriant  plants  with  firm 
and  well  matured  wood  should  be  the  aim  of  cultivators  who  desire  to 
ao  build  up  the  plant  that  the  ordinary  span  of  life  allotted  to  this 
variety  may  be  considerably  exceeded.  If  this  variety  then  is  of 
moderate  growth  the  first  season  and  established  in  the  soil  before 
winter,  cut  well  back  instead  of  flowered,  say  early  in  February,  strong 
growths  that  will  have  a  chance  of  ripening  before  the  close  of  the 
season  will  be  produced  that  are  certain  to  bear  gopd  flowers.  When 
they  are  allowed  to  flower  much  time  is  lost,  and  the  plant  is  growing 
when  it  should  be  maturing  its.  wood.  If  our  borders  were -made  of  such 
materials  that  would  produce  moderately  strong  Arm  woody  shoots  that 
can  be  well  ripened,  instead  of  those  strong  soft  ones  generally  seen  that 
have  no  solidity,  I  am  of  opinion  Aat  the  plant  would  live  longer  and 
yield  better  coloured  flowers.— Wh.  Babdnet. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


FRUIT  FABMING  IN  FLOEmA. 

A  (Scotch  gentleman  now  on  a  visit  from  Florida,  whose  business 
brings  him  in  contact  with  traders  of  all  classes,  and  to  whom  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  agricultural  industries  generally,  on  this 
Bii&,  is  perfectly  well  known,  communicates  to  the  Anglo-American  Live 
Stock  News  Agency  the  following  remarks  upon  Florida  as  a  field  for 
farmers,  fruit  growers,  kitchen  gardeners,  or  other  small  capitalists. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information  can  communicate  with 
Mr.  Stewart,  16,  Thurnham  Street,  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  my  attention  has  been 
attracted  largely  towards  the  various  measures  promoted,  both  publicly 


and  privately,  for  improving  the  condition  of  agricultural  matter?. 
Considerable  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  efEoris  of  Government, 
and  particularly  those  efforts  which  are  being  directed  towards  esta- 
blishing a  higher  educational  standard.  While  quite*  in  sympathy  with 
this  latter  movement,  and  appreciating  fnllv  the  value  of  a  scientific 
training,  I  cannot  see  how  any  immediate  relief  or  benefit  will  accrue 
to  those  now  suffering  so  severely  from  the  existing  deprefsion.  Genc^ 
rations  hence  will,  it  is  to  be  hopied,  reap  the  full  reward  of  the  piesfnt 
agitation,  bnt  this  bright  future  will  not  relieve  the  present  burdena 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  those  who,  having  lost  nearly  all  their 
capital,  find  themselves  about  to  be  hiuKlicapped  in  the  race  forli^ 
against  younger  and  better  educated  competitors  ?  liy  answer  is  firoply 
emigration.  But  where  1  Not  to  the  blizsard-blighted  regions  of  Western 
America  I  Not  to  the  ice-bound  Manltoban  prairies  1  Not  to  the 
tropical  plains  of  the  Argentine  I  Not  to  the  far-off  New  Zealand  or 
Australian  Colonies,  where  success  is  so  difiScult  of  achievement! 
Where  then?  To  Florida,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Southern  States  ot 
America,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  descrip* 
tion,  and  available  for  the  production  of  every  species  of  crop,  fruit,  ^ 
cereal,  or  vegetable. 

That  this  wonderful  country  has  so  long  been  allowed  to  remain  \a^ 
developed  is  probably  due  to  the  ignorance  displayed  as  to  its  position) 
climate,  and  agricultural  resources.  Missonceptions  of  the  moat  aeriout 
character  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  uncheck^.  Increased  indeed  until 
recently  by  the  operations  of  unscrupulous  speculators,  who,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  certain  poor  lands— for  there  is  such  a  thing  even  in  Florda 
— grossly  deceived  tbeir  clients,  who  not  unnaturally  formed  thei» 
opinion  of  the  country  from  what  they  saw  and  experienced.  A  few 
piain  facts  may  be  given,  which  I  hope  will  clear  up  many  of  the  erro- 
neous impressions  current  on  this  side,  and  considerably  enlighten  any- 
one anxious  to  found  a  home  and  make  an  independent  living  in  a  land 
where  overcrowded  competition  and  other  difficulties  are  unknown.. 
Florida  has  a  history  covering  nearly  400  years,  and  yet  in  spite  of  her 
unequalled  natural  advantages,  she  has  to-day  a  smaller  population,  in 

Sroportion  to  her  size,  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  excepting  perhaps 
fevada  or  Colorado.  Florida  now  is  no  longer  an  unknown  country,  a 
constantly  rising  tide  of  immigration  is  fiowing  in  from  all  puct&^  Tro^. 
many  of  the  visitors  are  only  flocking  there  for  health,  but  oace'havi^ 
breathed  its  balmy  airs,  not  a  few  of  them  remain  permanent^  ' 

So  recently  has  the  attention  of  hmd  operators,  fruit  gTOi|e]:B,  agd^. 
culturists,  and  others,  been  directed  to  Florida,  that  it  will  be  ipv^ 
years  before  the  entire  State  will  be  in  private  occupation,  l^e,  da^ 
of  emigrants,  however,  who  could  best  take  advantage  of  the  oppoztunlti^ 
presented  in  Florida  for  making  a  competency  are  farnieis,  market 
gardeners,  fruit  growers,  or  others,  possoseoTof  a  moderate  capital.  41ac^^ 
County,  where  I  come  from,  is  reckoned  the  fertile  centre  of  ^^lOri^ 
and  lots  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  acres  of  cleai^  and  uncleaia^^  lana«( 
can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  A  ten-acre  lot  is  generally  co^i^cre^ 
sufficient  for  one  man  to  work — ^that  is,  easily,  and  without  an^.  |pp^ 
expenditure  for  occasional  hired  labour.  Too  opuch  importance  cannoC 
be  given  to  the  f^t  that  fruit  and  market  gardening  form  the  staple 
industry  of  this  section  of  Florida.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaines- 
ville, Strawberries,  Peachen,  Le  Conte  Pears,  Japan  Persimmons,  Figs,. 
Grapes,  Plums,  and  Pomegranates,  are  cultivated  in  perfection,  and  find 
a  ready  market  in  all  the  great  citiea  of  the  Northern,  Eaatem,  and 
Western  States.  Numerous  wild  fruits  a^  Nuts  of  various  kinds  also- 
grow  in  luxurious  profusion.  During  the  early  shipping  season  Straw- 
berries realise  fabulous  prices,  ranging  from  lOs.  to  1m.  per  quart.  The- 
Strawberry  season  lasts  from  February  tillJune,  values  falling  gradually 
as  the  season  advances  r.nd  supplies  increase.  The  very  remunerative 
character  of  the  Strawl«rry  crop  may  be  realised  when  I  state  that  froia 
£120  to  £150  per  acre  are  frequently  made,  a  very  moderate  estimate 
indeed  being  £100.  The  yield  during  the  season  per  acre  varies  from 
2000  to  3000  quarts.  Prices  for  other  fruits  are  proportionately  high 
during  the  earlier  months  and  equally  as  profitable.  •  ' 

For  kitchen  garden  produce  the  returns  are  almost  beyQ9,d  beU^r: 
Irish  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Turnips,  1Udi«hea, 
Parsnips,  and  field  Peas,  commanding  the  best  prices  to  be  obtained  in  the 
North  from  January  to  May,  no  other  produce  being  on  the  markets 
during  this  period  of  nearly  six  months.  With  respect  to  the 
other  crops  with  which  home  formers  are  more  intimately  acquainted, 
such  as  com,  oats,  and  hay,  there  are  plenty  of  facilities  for  culti^ting 
and  disposing  of  the  same,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  Cettoh^  Sngi^, 
and  Tobacco.  For  the  three  last-named  products  Florida  alzeadjr  en]Ojj| 
a  high  commereial  reputation. 

I  do  not  make  any  special  reference  to  the  great  Orange-growing 
industi^  of  Florida,  because,  to  do  it  justice,  it  would  require  a  wholr 
paper,  but  wherever  the  Orange  business  has  been  carried  on  with  capitis, 
energy,  and  intelligence,  it  hi^  proved  an  investment  of  the  rich«t  kind. 
The  Orange  groves  of  AUchna  County  are  reckoned  among  the  IBnest  m 
the  State.  la  this  county,  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  I  have  h«i 
specially  in  view  throughout,  it  being  my  home  county,  the  dunate  » 
sun  ply  magnificent,  a  cool  breeze  prevailing  night  and  day  during  the 
summer  months,  enabling  even  the  most  delicate  to  enjoy  soand  refresn^ 
ing  sleep.  Water  of  the  purest  mineral  kind  is  abundant,  in  fact  the 
natural  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  A  perfect  network  of  raii;: 
way  systems  are  rapidly  converging  at  Gainesville,  which,  ^™jff 
central  situation,  will  shortly  be  the  business  capital  of  Florida.  Alre«dj 
the  State  Military  Academy  and  U.S.  Land  Offices  are  established  were,, 
and  it  is  likewise  proposed  to  locate  in  it  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
simply  because  it  is  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  region. 
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From  the  foregoing  facte,  which  have  been  set  down  in  real,  sober' 
honest  truth,  1  think  it  will  be  patent  to  everyone  that  Florida,  as  an 
outlet  for  agriculturists,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  acquisition  of  land 
is  offered  them  in  perpetuity  for  a  sum  actually  less  than  ordinary 
annual  rent  charges  on  this  side,  and  within  twelve  months  after  settling 
on  cleared  lands,  sufficient  money  can  frequently  be  earned  to  cover  the 
cost  of  purchase.  To  any  intelligent,  industrious  man  with  a  very 
moderate  capital,  an  honourable,  independent  position  is  at  once 
assured. 

BELGIAN  WORK  AND  WAYS. 

Let  no  one  suppose  1  am  going  to  describe  the  Belgian  nurseries 
and  the  work  that  is  done  in  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  there  are  between 
two  and  three  hundred  horticultural  establishments  large  and  small, 
chiefly  small,  in  Ghent  alone  to  render  any  such  idea  impracticable.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  much  more  than  a  local  and  even  a 
national  trade  is  essential  for  keeping  all  tbeoe  plant  manufactories  in 
brisk  working  order.  The  trade  is  international,  the  chief  establish- 
ments having  business  relations  with  every  State  in  Europe,  and 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Old  World.  The  past  generation  of 
Ghent  horticulturists,  the  Van  Geerts,  Verschafifelts,  Van  Houttes, 
Be  Smets,  and  others,  must  have  been  observant,  far-seeing,  enterprising 
men.  They  perceived  the  national  advantages  of  the  situation — ^free 
soil,  abundance  of  water,  cheap  labour,  and  direct  lines  of  communica- 
tion by  land  and  sea  for  conducting  a  trade  world-wide  in  its  ramifica- 
tions. Bnergy,  industry,  with  keen  business  aptitude  did  the  rest,  and 
they  lived  to  see  the  oH  capital  of  Flanders  occupy  a  central  position  in 
the  universe  of  horticulture.  All  the  qualities  that  created  the  plant 
industry  that  has  become  so  great  appear  to  have  been  inherited  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  the  old  masters,  and  the  present  representatives  are 
not  likely  to  allow  the  trade  and  the  fame  of  the  city  to  suffer-  in  their 
keeping.  Competition  becomes  brisker  and  brisker.  New  businesses 
spring  up  in  every  country,  but  Ghent  appears  to  hold  it;  own  as  a 
chief  source  of  supply  of  plants  for  the  demands  of  nations.  The 
people  are  a  social  community,  and  know  Uie  value  of  combination  for 
a  common  object,  while  individual  seal  is  stimulated.  They  are  ex- 
cellent organisers  and  splendid  entertainers.  They  prepare  to  economise 
for  great  efforts.  For  these  they  labour,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  displaying  their  strength,  issue  invitations  and  provide  attractions 
that  are  irresistible.  They  secure  friends  from  all  lands,  spare  for 
nothing  in  satisfying  them,  and  send  them  home  with  something  to 
talk  about.  This  may  be  called  showy,  theatrical,  sensational,  or  what 
not ;  but  no  matter  how  described,  the  great  gatherings  mean  business 
and  develope  trade,  as  they  ought  They  are  means  to  an  ead,  and  thi3 
is  attained,  congcatnlations  being  fairly  doe  to  the  promoters  on  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  and  no  one  can  begrudge  them  the  reward 
they  may  win  by  their  labours. 

The  local  trade  in  pUnts  in  Belgium  is  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  trade  in  England,  relatively  considered ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a 
given  radius  round  Ghent,  the  city  of  nurseries,  there  can  be  no  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  invested  in  gardens  to  that  expended  in  an  equal 
area  round  the  chief  towns  in  Britain.  Though  the  well-to-do  Belgians 
attend  flower  shows  very  well,  there  Is  no  great  crush,  and  it  would 
probably  be  less  if  the  shows  were  much.more  frequent  and  correlatively 
of  reduced  dimensions  and  impaired  novelty,  the  consequence  of 
familiarity.  Nor  is  there  an  apparent  great  demand  for  well-grown 
flowers  by  the  general  community  if  we  may  judge  by  the  presence  of 
plants  in  windows  and  dwellings  ;  or  better,  perhaps,  by  the  supply  in 
the  markets.  The  large  open  space  of  the  Plas  d*Armes,  Ghent,  a 
parallelogram,  perhaps  200  yards  long  and  60  or  60  wide,  margined  with 
trees,  is  converted  into  a  flower  market  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
plants  are  arranged  in  semicircular  groups,  about  as  many  in  each  as 
could  be  arranged  in  a  handcart  or  Belgian  dogcart,  these  differing  very 
widely  from  dogcarts  in  England,  for  in  Belgium  the  dogs  draw  the 
carts,  in  England  the  carts  carry  the  dogs.  There  were  eighty  or  ninety 
of  the  groups  referred  to,  the  plants  being  worth  little  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  majority  being  in  3  and  4-inch  pots,  and  appeared  to  represent 
the  contents,  very  much  mixed,  of  workmen*s  greenhouses,  and  might 
bring  in  a  few  francs  to  the  poeisessors.  They  h^  nothing  in  common 
with  the  "  market  plants  "  in  England  that  display  such  splendid  cul- 
ture and  are  correspondingly  valuable.  Ornamental  foliaged  plants, 
such  as  Palms,  Aspidistras,  Ficuses,  and  the  like,  appear  to  find  more 
favour  than  flowerine  plants  do  for  home  adornment,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion the  former  last  lon.er  and  are  cheaper  in  the  end.  Nor  do  flowers 
appear  to  be  grown  to  any  noticeable  extent  in  gardens  attached  to 
dwellings  either  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  or  in  the  country.  Theie  is  a 
marked  absence  of  the  trim  little  gardens  that  form  pleasant  appendages 
of  the  houses  of  the  masses,  where  plots  can  be  had,  to  whicn  we  are 
accustomed  ;  indeed,  people  who  might  do  so  do  not  grow  their  own 
vegetables  in  anything  like  the  vaiiety  and  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
common  in  Britain.  The  Belgian  woikers  are  not  gardeners  from  our 
point  of  view,  and  they  seem  to  avoid  indulgence  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  luxuries  of  the  earth,  devoting  their  time  and  strength  to  the  pro- 
duction of  necessities.  Possibly  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  supply  of 
vegetables  for  market  the  small  cultivators  of  necessarily  limited  quan- 
tities cannot  successfully  compete  with  expert  market  gardeners  who 
produce  them  in  larger  bulk  for  the  demands  of  towns.  Nor  do  we  find 
bush  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  aiything 
like  so  freely  grown  in  Belgium  as  in  England,  while  the  Belgians  do 
not  grow  Rhubarb,  nor,  as  a  community,  do  they  care  for  Cucumbeis. 
To  return  to  the  Ghent  nurseries.    If  these  cannot  be  described  they 


cannot  be  ignored,  and,  presumably,  few  readers  of  these  notes  who  may 
visit  the  Brussels  Exhibition  this  year  would  think  of  returning  witl^ 
out  a  day  in  those  nurseries.    They  are  easily  reached  by  tram  or  othes^ 
wise  from  the  Plas  d'Armes,  the  two  hotels  there,  the  Boyale  and  Poste, 
beiug  the  favourite  houses  of  Britishers.    In  order  to  see  the  mosfr' 
nurseries  in  the  least  time  a  tram  may  be  taken  to  the  Porte  de  Bruxelles^ 
which  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile,  and  you  land  at  M.  Pynaert  Van 
Geert*s.    There  you  find  an  accomplished  horticulturist  and  most  genial 
man,  who  converses  in  English  very  well,  while  his  better  half  speaks 
our  languai^  like  a  native.  It  is  a  well  arranged,  well  furnished  nursery.. 
Orchids,  Olivias,  Palms,  Begonia.^,  and  most  other  plants  being  repre- 
sented in  the  best  established  and  many  new  varieties.    An  eaj^walk 
brings  to  M.  de  Smet*s,  where  splendid  Bays  are  to  be  seen  outside,  and 
the  finest  collection  of  Cacti  ana  other  curious  within,  besides  a  general 
stock  of  miscellaneous  plants.    Almost >  within  stone's  throw  is  the  old 
nursery  of  the  late  Jean  Verschaffelt,  now  De  Smet  Fr^res.    Here  are 
avenues  of  standard  Bays  outside,  the  other  great  feature  being  the 
Kentia  house^  consisting  of  a  series  of  span-roofs  supported  on  irom 
pillars,  covering  a  space  in  which  15,000  or  20,000  Eentias  are  planted, 
on  what  may  hQ  described  as  slate  stages,  in  beds  6  or  6  inohi»  deep, 
paths  running  between  along  the  centre  of  each  division.  From  a  saddls 
boiler  exposed  in  the  house  flow  pipes  are  conducted  overhead — ^that  is^ 
under  the  purline,  where  the  roofo  rest  on  the  pillars,  the  returns  dipping 
and  conducted  to  the  boiler  just  under  the  sUte  stages,  so  that  gentle 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  soil  in  which  the  Palms  are  growing,  while  heat 
is  also  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.    It  is  an  esoellent  arrangement,  uul 
the  forest  of  young  Palms  is  sufficient  to  ''  strike  a  stranger.**    Almost 
adjoining  is  M.  D'Haene's  well  stocked,  dean,  and  interesting  eetablisl^ 
ment,   '  As  in  other  Belgian  nurseries  a  great  increase  in  Orchids  is 
noticeable  here,  while  Palms  and  various  other  plants  are  admirably 
represented.    Opposite  is  the  establishment  of  M.  Dalli^re,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  calling,  but  various  plants  in  the  great  Show  demon- 
strated that  good  work  is  done  in  the  establishment.    A  walk  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  and  we  are  at  the  greatest  of  the  plant  emporiums  <tf 
Belgium — the  world-famed  Van  Houtte^s.    If  I  had  to  tell  in  a  word! 
what  IS  to  be  seen  there  I  should  say  everything  in  the  plant  lins^ 
hardy  and  tender,  outdoors  and  in,  that  is  in  demand  by  cultivators  ia 
all  countries.    It  is  a  great  universal  supply  establishment,  and  w«s 
never  in  more  thorough  working  order  than  now.    The  linguistic  accom- 

Elishments  of  M.  Van  Houtte  are  remarkable.^  He  appears  to  be  at 
ome  with  all  nationalities,  and  speaks  English  like-— well,  exactly  like 
a  fluent  American ;  and  as  an  entertainer  is  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  there  is,  among  others,  the  extensi^vs 
and  complete  nursery  of  M.  Auguste  Van  Geert,  and  here,  again,  we  fljid 
an  admirable  English-speaking  proprietor  and  most  agreeable  man ;  but 
all  the  Belgian  nurserymen  accord  a  pleasant  reception  to  visitors  of 
kindred  tastes  with  themselves — ^the  Vq  Cocks,  Vervsets,  Vervaenes^ 
Vnylstekes,  with  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  readers  of  garden 
llteratura  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  mentioned,  but  the  scenes 
of  their  labours  are  easily  reached  by  all  who  have  a  day  or  two  at  their 
disposal  in  Ghent. 

We  now  leave  the  city  of  nurseries,  bi^t  b  .fore  doing  so  will  tiy  andf 
settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  its  name.  The 
question  propounded  is  this — ^^  Is  Ghent  sounded  like  '  Gent,'  the 
abbreviation  of  gentleman,  or  is  the  'h'  mute  and  the  'g*  sounded  as 
in  '  get  Y  **  I  hope  the  latter  is  the  case,'*  writes  an  inter^ted  gardener^ 
*'or  I  shall  have  to  pay."  Our  friend  mav  compose  himself,  he  will  not 
have  to  **  pay,"  unless  in  his  gratitude  he  is  constrained  to  send  me  a 
guinea  for  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  which  shall  be  entered,  if  he 
likes,  under  the  signature  of  "  John  of  Gaunt,"  that  celebrated  histcMical 

girsonage  having  been  so  named  because  he  was  bom  in  Ghent,  or 
and,  according  to  the  original  French  appellation.  And  now,  awaiting 
the  fee  for  the  advice  solicited,  we  return  to  Antwerp,  and  pass  on  the 
way  a  substantial  building  bearing  in  large  letters  the  sign  ''Boole 
d'Horticulture." 

A  good  deal  has  been  heard  from  time  to  time  about  schools  of 
horticulture,  and  their  establishment  has  been  advocated  in  England 
for  making  better  gardeners.  There  is  or  was  a  **  school "  for  this  objeet 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Chiswick  has  been  proposed  as  a  ''seat  of 
learning","  where  students  may  "graduate"  as  certified  cultivators.  It  ' 
is  something  to  talk  about  and  write  about  certainly,  and  the  subject 
will  perhaps  be  written  about  and  talked  about  till  Chiswick  as  a  gaiden 
is  talked  out  of  existence,  and  that  will  settle  the  matter.  The  best 
schools  of  horticulture  in  Britain  aie  the  well  managed  gardens  of  the 
aristocracy  and  affluent,  and  the  best  gardeners  in  the  world  have  been 
trained  in  them ;  then  after  the  multitudinous  details  of  practice  are  learnt 
there  is  the  splendid  establishment  of  Eew  as  a  finishing  school,  where 
lectures  of  great  value  are  delivered ;  but  the  resources  of  Kew  are 
obviously  inadequate  for  teaching  men  the  duties  they  have  to  perform 
in  maintaining  unbroken  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  demands 
of  families,  while  the  important  branch  of  forcing  early  crops  is  not 
practised  at  Chiswick,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  gardeners  equal  to  all  the  duties  required  of  them,  trained  in  the  best 
of  existing  schools,  with  plenty  to  weed  out.  But  to  this  Belgian  School 
of  Horticulture.  It  is  a  substantial  building,  with  a  garden  containing 
fruit  trees.  The  students  learn  to  draw  plans  inside  and  prune  •trees 
outside.  I  saw  no  glass  structures.  On  inquiry  of  persons  competent 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  British 
gardens,  I  was  informed  distinctly  that  the  schools  possessed  no 
means  of  teaching  practical  horticulture  equal  to  our  best  private 
gardens,  and  that  the  students  could  not  take  the  management  of  such 
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pomible,  and  on  the  npper  side.  The  intermediate  sboots  to  be  thinned, 
reseryin^  anj  near  a  good  fruit,  and  if  these  are  duly  stopped  at  the 
third  or  fourth  joint  there  will  be  sufficient  leaves  to  nurse  the 
fruit.  Near  the  centre  and  stem  of  the  trees  especially  as  many 
young  shoots  should  be  laid  in  as  there  is  room  for,  these  eventu- 
ally taking  the  places  of  worn  out  older  branches.  Very  healthy  trees 
are  apt  to  form  extra  gross  shoots,  which,  if  preserved,  rarely  ripen 
properly,  and  in  fact  are  very  liable  to  spoil  the  trees.  Pinch  these 
ixiCK,  or,  better  still,  disbud  or  pull  them  out  of  their  sockets,  and  if  this 
is  done  early  better  shoots  will  start  from  the  same  bud— rank  growth 
usually  proceeding  from  triple  wood  buds.  Green  fly  is  plentiful,  and 
this  must  be  washed  off  either  with  the  syringe  or  engine,  using  soapy 
"water. 

Peabs. — Where  moderate  numbers  of  flower  trusses  were  formed  on 
the  trees  a  eood  set  has  resulted,  but  those  very  freely  flowered  have  not 
done  so  well,  the  greater  portion  of  the  bloom  having  fallen  and  left 
but  few  fruit  behind.    The  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  are  Duchesse 
4*Angouldme,  Josephine  de  Malines,  GTlou  Mor^eau,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Winter  Nelis.    Trees  much  exhausted  last  season  in  very  many  instances 
are  only  lightly  set  with  fruit,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  warning  not  to 
•overoiop  any  that  are  well  furnished  with  fruits  this  summer.    The 
thinning  ought  to  be  timely  and  unstintingly  carried  out,  all  being 
-sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  which 
are  the  best-formed.     Ko  clusters  should  be  left,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  such  large  varieties  as  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle, 
Marie  Louise,  Benrr^  Snperfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurn^ 
<!/lairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marshal  de  Oour,  Van  Mons  Leon 
licclerc,  Beurrd  Bacheller,  General  Todtleben,  Easter  Beurr^,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Glou  Mor^eau,  and  Beurr^  de  Ranee,  all  of  which  should  be 
grown  to  their  full  size,  or  otherwise  the  quality  is  not  so  good.    The 
medium-sized  and  smaller  varieties,  notably  Winter  Nelis,  Bergamotte 
lCi4t)eren,  Josephine  de   Malines,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  and  OUivier  de 
Derres,  are,  as  a  rule,  heavy  croppers,  bat  unless  freely  thinned  the  fruit 
)s  small  and  flavourless,  and  it  is  much  the  same  with  numerous  other 
Pears  that  could  be  named.    In  the  case  of  the  larger  varieties,  includ- 
sng  those  first  mentioned,  each  cluster  should,  unless  they  are  few  and  far 
between,  be  reduced  to  a  single  fruit,  and  where  very  thick  they  onght 
•eventually  to  be  still  further  thinned.    As  a  rule  the  trees  are  not  form- 
ing so  much  strong  growth  as  usual,  and  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  their 
wasting  any  of  their  apparently  already  impaired  vigour.    The  lateral 
.'growths  should  therefore  be  freely  thinned  where  at  all  thick,  and  that 
reserved  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint.    Closer  stopping  must  not 
l>e  resorted  to,  as  this  most  probably  woald  force  fresh  growth  from  buds 
that  it  is  desirable  should  be  converted  into  fruit  buds,  while  if  the 
growth  is  left  unstopped  till  after  midsammer  this  will  necessitate  the 
nse  of  a  pmning  knife.    Early  stopping,  in  addition  to  favouring  the 
f^dit,  also  encourages  the  strong  growth  of  the  leaders  where  space  has 
yet  to  be  filled.     Pyramids  of  medium  or  small  size  to  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  wall  trees,  but  large  trees  need  not  be  touched  at 
present. 

Mulching  Stbawbebbies.-  Gentle  rains  have  much  benefited  the 
Strawberries,  and  those  mulched  with  strawy  manure  will  not  be  dry  at 
the  roots  for  some  time  to  come.  Any  not  mulched  ought  to  be  attended 
i»  at  once,  this  being  necessary  to  enclose  moisture,  and  also  because  it 
cannot  be  done  so  cleanly  after  the  fruits  are  heavy  and  falling  clear  of 
the  foliage.  Before  this  is  applied  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  if  possible,  ana  the  ground  being  already  in  a  moist 
state  will  be  in  just  the  right  condition  to  absorb  the  greater  portion  of 
the  manure.  Guano,  soot,  or  other  manures  as  previously  advised  mfiy 
also  be  washed  in  w^ith  advantage,  something  of  the  sort  bein  i  neces- 
sary where  the  plants  have  been  on  the  ground  more  than  one  or  two 
seasons.  Directly  after  the  watering  has  been  given  apply  the  mulch- 
ing. Clean  strawy  manure  is  perhai)s  most  generally  used,  and  this,  if 
not  washed  sufficiently  clean  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  may  be  further 
faced  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw  cut  into  1-foot  lengths.  The  latter 
alone  is  sometimes  used  ;  but  though  it  keeps  the  fruit  clear  of  the 
ground  it  does  not  sufficiently  prevent  the  loss  of  moistnre ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  a  good  plan,  failing  strawy  manure,  to  freely  use  short  lawn 
grass  by  way  of  a  mulch.  Thi9  may  be  put  on  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  by  the 
mowing  machine,  or  better  still  a  quantity  may  be  cut  with  scythes 
Crom  banks  and  other  spots  not  mown  very  often  ;  and  the  grass  being 
duly  dried  or  converted  into  hay  is  fit  to  use  among  Strawberries  with- 
•oi^  a  surfacing  of  straw. 

Stbawbebby  Suppobts.-— During  a  dull  wet  summer  especially  the 
wire  supports  as  advertised  and  sold  cheaply  by  different  makers  are 
simply  invaluable,  and  they  are  of  good  service  even  in  a  season  favour- 
able to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  fruit  They  prop  up  and  expose  the 
fruit  to  what  sunshine  there  may  be ;  they  preserve  it  from  the  slugs, 
and  admit  of  liquid  manure  being  freely  used  about  the  plants  without 
touching  the  fruit.  For  reasons  just  eiven,  and  also  for  preventing  soil 
being  splashed  over  the  fruit,  some  kind  of  mulching  must  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  these  supports.  Those  who  may  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  strong  old  fencing  wire  may  easily  make  a  number  of  Straw- 
berry supports.  If  wanted  for  fairly  strong  plants  cut  the  wire  into 
S  feet  lengths,  turn  down  about  9  inches  of  each  end,  and  form  the 
centre  into  a  half-circle,  this  being  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
hammer  and  circular  block  of  wood.  Two  of  thc%  are  required  for 
each  plant,  one  person  holding  up  the  leaves  and  fruit  while  the  other 
thrusts  fhe  uprights  or  legs  mto  the  ground  to  a  sufficient  depth.  A 
•strong  collar  is  thus  formed  round  them  quite  capable  of  supporting  the 
heaviest  crops  that  may  be  produced. 


FRiriT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectabikbs.— jS^nr^i^^^^  Hon^e.^V^eo.  the  fruit  is 
all  gathered,  or  from  individual  trees,  the  wood  upon  which  it  has  been 
produced  should  be  cut  away  to  the  shoot  at  its  base,  which  is  to  afford 
the  bearing  wood  of  next  season,  except  if  the  fruit  has  been  produced 
on  wood  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for  the  extension  of  the  trees.  All 
growths  not  absolutely  necessary  for  bearing  next  season  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  trees  should  be  cut  away,  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliase 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  and  it  is  equally 
important  tnat  it  be  kept  healthful  and  die  naturally.  Employ  the 
syringe  freely,  keeping  the  inside  borders  well  watered,  and  the  outside 
border  must  not  be  neglected  if  the  weather  be  dry.  All  the  air  pos- 
sible should  be  admitted,  and  when  the  bods  are  plumped,  and  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened,  the  roof  lights  where  moveable  may  be  taken  off. 

Second  Early  Htmie, — In  gathering  the  fruit  great  care  is  necessary 
in  handling  it,  as  slitiht  pressure  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  appearance. 
Fruit  for  packing  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  all  is 
better  taken  from  the  trees  rather  under  than  over  ripe.  Some  netting 
suspended  beneath  the  trees  is  useful  to  prevent  fruits  that  fall  from 
being  bruised.  Ventilate  freely,  leavintr  a  little  on  constantly,  and 
to  ensure  the  necessary  moisture  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
foliage  in  health  sprinkle  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  not  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  but  giving  water  as 
required  to  maintain  it  in  a  moist  healthy  state.  A  mulching  of  short 
spent  material  is  very  useful  in  preventing  the  surface  cracking  and 
tne  roots  going  down  in  quest  of  moisture.  Syringing  mast  cease  directly 
the  fruit  commences  to  soften  for  ripening,  or  the  moisture  will  cause 
the  skin  to  crack  and  leave  an  unpleasant  musty  flavour. 

TreeM  Started  in  January. — There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  fruit 
ripening,  not  only  as  regards  varieties,  but  in  the  treatment  they  receive. 
Sharp  work  is  seldom  good  work.  \Ve  have  trees  now  that  under 
ordinary  forcing  would  have  ripened  the  fruit  early  in  the  current 
month.  The  varieties  arc  Early  York  and  Royal  George,  with  Elrage 
Nectarine.  They  have  been  brought  on  very  gently  and  in  accordance 
with  the  weather,  which  is  later  than  usual  In  forwarding  the  crops,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  fruit  will  be  later  by  fully  a  month.  This  is  as 
regards  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  fruit  will  when  ripe  be  heavier,  and  its  juices  being  more  fully 
elaborated,  be  very  much  high«'r  in  quality.  This  we  mention,  as  those 
that  want  quality  must  allow  time  for  it.  Mere  size  and  even  appnr- 
anoe— t.^.,  colour,  can  be  had,  but  there  is  no  comparison  of  the  fmit 
ripened  in  a  high  and  moist,  somewhat  close  atmosphere,  and  that 
finished  in  a  well  ventilated  and  naturally  aided  structure,  no  more 
artificial  heat  being  employed  than  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
gradual  progress  of  the  crop.  There  is  the  still  further  difference  that 
the  fruits  in  the  stage  of  swelling  prior  to  stoning  attain  to  a  much  larger 
size,  and  they  make  more  rapid  progress  after  that  process  is  completed, 
than  those  hitiving  more  heat  during  the  early  stages.  Then  there  is  a 
difference  again  as  to  the  time  of  month  the  trees  are  started^  also  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  trees  during  the  resting  period.  Those  that  have 
fixed  roof  lights  may,  if  the  weather  have  bc^n  mild,  have  the  buds 
advanced  in  swelling  when  the  house  is  closed,  whilst  those  that  have 
been  exposed  will  be  fully  a  fortnight  behind,  assuming  them  to  be 
started  at  the  same  time.  Those  are  matters  requiring  notice  in  calcu- 
lating the  time  the  fruit  is  to  be  ripe.  After  stoning  the  fruits  assume 
colour  and  flesh  quickly ;  every  attention  should  therefore  be  given  the 
trees  in  watering  either  with  liquid  manure,  or  affonling  water  through 
a  gool  mulch  of  rather  fresh  short  material.  The  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  extend,  not  pinching  the  laterals  in  too  crosely,  but  tbej 
must  be  kept  from  shading  the  fruit,  which  must  be  raised  with  its  apex 
to  the  fullest  light.  This  can  be  effected  by  laths  placed  across  and 
secured  to  the  wires  of  the  trellis.  Continue  forcible  syringing  morning 
and  afternoon  until  the  fruit  begins  ripening,  then  cease  syringing,  bat 
do  not  allow  the  border  and  other  surfaces  to  become  parchingly  dry, 
as  molerate  air  moisture,  provide!  the  ventilation  is  liberal,  will  not 
injure  the  fruit,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage. 

Tree9  Started  in  February, — The  fruit  of  these  is  stoning.  It  has 
made  very  satisfactory  progress,  attaining  to  a  good  size,  and  to  con- 
tinue this  there  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
the  foliage  must  be  kept  clean  by  daily  sy ringings,  and  if  necessary  the 
prompt  application  of  an  insecticide.  The  temperature  should  be  con- 
tinned  at  60°  to  65°  artificially,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  allowed 
between  70**  and  75%  having  it  full  when  the  latter  is  reached,  and  close 
at  75°  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  the  temperature  rise  to 
80°  or  85°  it  w.ill  not  do  any  harm,  but  admit  a  little  air  before  night- 
fall, so  as  to  allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape  and  the  temperature 
to  gradually  cool  through  the  night.  Commence  increasing  the  7entila- 
tion  with  the  advancing  heat  from  65°.  * 

Later  Htruseft. — The  failure  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  outdoors  in 
many  places  this  season  owing  to  the  frosts  and  prolonged  cold  will 
render  those  under  glass  particularly  desirable,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  retard  trees  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  afford  a  supply  of 
fruit  in  advance  of  that  from  trees  on  walls,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of 
supply.  This  is  readily  effected  by  a  freer  and  lengthenai  ventilation 
during  the  day.  There  is  only  need  to  ventilate  day  and  night  to  keep  back 
the  crop  so  as  to  ripen  about  the  same  time  as  that  usually  occurs  with 
trees  against  walls,  and  by  judicious  ventilation  the  fruit  may  he  had 
over  a  prolonged  period.  The  crops  under  glass  are  abundant,  but  they 
are  not  stoning  so  well  as  could  be  wished,  which  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wood  not  being  so  well  matured  as  would  have  besn  the 
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«aae  bad  the  precading  seisoa  be^n  more  favourable  to  the  storing  of 
alimdQt.  It  is  necessary  not  to  overburden  the  trees  with  more  fruit 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth  than  is  necessary  to  remain  for  the  crop, 
and  a  moderate  crop  is  always  better  than  a  heavy  one ;  therefore  thin 
well  in  the  early  stages,  leaving  a  few  more  only  to  meet  casualties 
than  will  be  requir^  ultimately.  Keep  them  well  syringed,  and 
mulch  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  thereby  encouraging  the  roots 
to  the  surface,  giving  applications  of  water,  and  if  necessary  liquid 
manure. 

FLINT  HOUSES, 

KaXoiantheit. — Plants  that  have  been  kept  moierately  close  for  tha 
past  two  months  will  be  in  full  flower.  Retard  later  plantsby  giving 
abundance  of  air  ;  those  not  yet  showing  colour  may  be  stood  in  a  shel- 
tered but  northern  aspect.  It  is  surprising  with  a  little  management 
how  long  they  can  be  kapt  back.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  these 
effective  plants  in  flower  over  a  period  of  three  months.  They  must 
have  one  clear  season's  growth,  which,  if  well  ripened,  will  be  certain  tD 
produce  flowers  on  every  shoot.  Those  that  flowered  last  year  or  were 
raised  from  cuttings  should  be  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
flower.  They  will  do  well  in  a  compost  of  good  loam,  one-seventh  of 
manure  and  sand.  Press  the  soil  into  the  pots  firmly,  and  water  care- 
fully until  they  are  rooting  into  it  freely,  when  liberal  supplies  may  be 
given.  The  plants  must  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  only  need  they  be  protected  in  cold  frames.  On  fine  days 
the  lights  may  be  thrown  off  and  eventually  the  plants  put  outside.  This 
treatment  will  insure  dwarf  firm  growth  that  &  certain  to  flower.  If 
there  axe  any  growths  on  the  plants  now  in  flower  or  likely  to  flower  that 
have  missed,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  rooted  at  once.  They  can  be 
rooted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  or  four  or  five  may  be  rooted  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots  and  grown  together.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  whether  the 
plants  are  wanted  for  flowering  next  year  or  the  year  following.  If 
rooted  at  once,  g^radually  hardened,  and  then  grown  with  next  year*s 
stock,  they  will  all  flower  ;  but  if  they  are  not  wanted  root  them  singly, 
and  pinch  out  the  points,  which  will  induce  them  to  branch,  and  four 
to  half  a  dozen  shoots  will  be  produced  for  flowering  the  following 
season. 

French  and  Ihncy  Pelargoniums,— <jiittinga  for  flowering'tJarly  next 
year  should  be  inserted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Failure  often  results 
from  striking  hard  flower  stems  late  in  the  season  instead  of  doing  the 
work  when  good  cuttings  can  be  had  in  plenty.  If  firm  sturdy  shoots 
are  selected  they  will  root  freely  in  any  structure  where  a  temperature 
of  60°  can  be  maintained,  provided  tne  atmosphere  Is  not  too  moist. 
When  the  earliest  plants  have  flowered  place  them  outside  in  a  sunny 
position  to  thoroughly  harden  and  ripen  their  wood.  Those  who  want 
white  flowers  for  cutting  either  for  vases,  bouquets,  or  sprays  should 
grow  a  number  of  Volontd  Natlonale  album,  as  its  flowers  are  pure 
white,  travel  well,  while  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and  one  of 
the  most  profuse  flowerers  in  this  section.  It  will  not  strike  so  freely  as 
some  varieties  unless  the  cuttings  are  moderately  firm  before  they  are 
inserted.  Those  intended  for  flowering  late  should  be  kept  cool,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Do  not  pinch  them  after  this  date,  or  growths 
instead  of  flowers  only  may  be  the  result.  Those  that  are  already 
showing  their  flower  stems  will  bear  liberal  feeding,  in  fact  in  this  stage 
they  are  much  benefited  by  artificial  manures. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Pelargoniums  intended  for  flowering  during 
September  and  October  are  well  established  in  their  largest  pots,  and 
they  can  now  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  outside.  Pinch  their  shoots 
as  they  need  it,  and  remove  all  flowers  as  they  appear  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  Those  intended  to  succeed  them  shoula  be  placed  in  their 
largest  pots  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or^as  they  become  ready.  Place  them 
in  cold  frames  and  keep  them  close  for  ten  days,  then  gradually  harden 
them  and  stand  them  outside.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Ivy-leaf 
varieties.  All  for  winter  flowering  must  be  potted  firmly  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots,  which  is  the  most  suitable  size.  Use  for  a  compost,  loam  one- 
aeventh  of  manure  and  sand.  With  this  treatment  the  plants  will  make 
firm  sturdy  growth  that  will  ripen  and  flower  well  when  requirei. 
Zonals  may  still  be  rooted,  but  -these  should  be  inserted  in  3-inch  pots 
and  fiowcred  in  them.  After  they  are  rooted  they  must  be  prepared  by 
placing  them  outside,  the  same  as  those  in  larger  pots. 

Celosias. — Seedlings  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  and  grown  gently 
Be  careful  not  to  keep  them  too  close,  or  they  will  run  up  tall  and 
soft,  and  plants  produced  by  such  means  are  very  liable  to  damp  off 
during  dull  weather  in  November.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat 
for  the  same  purpose  and  grown  on  gradually  afterwards  in  cold 
frames.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  them  to  become  root-bound  before 
they  are  placed  in  5  and  6-inch  pots.  Celosias  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  plants  for  furnishing  purposes  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

Since  my  last  notes  were  written  we  have  had  variable  weather - 
ID  the  North.    Six  days  in  succession  the  night  temperatore  was 


35^  and  the  day  temperature  for  four  days  rose  U)  7(f  Fahr. ; 
the  two  following  the  day  temperature  was  45°,  and  has  continued 
about  other  six  days,  with  a  night  temperature  of  38".  Daring 
thesa  last-named  six  days  the  wind  was  high,  acoompanied  by 
heavy  showers  of  rain  ;  altogether  the  severest  weather  of  the  kind 
I  ever  experienced  at  this  season. 

Some  trees  are  almost  dennded  of  their  leaves,  and  more  bees 
were  lost  in  these  few  days  than  at  any  time  during  the  whole 
year. 

SWARMING. 
Bdfora  the  weather  became  so  tempestuous  some  hives  had 
swarmed,  and  many  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  it,  but  they^ 
have  cooled  down  now,  and  will  have  the  loss  to  make  up  again: 
before  attempting  to  swarm.  Daring  the  four  fine  days  we  had,, 
and  the  only  honey  ones  this  season,  strong  stocks  gained  greatFy^ 
in  weight,  but  owing  to  greater  consumption  of  honey  in  these 
strong  hives,  those  that  were  nuclei  at  the  end  of  September  are  a9 
good,  while  the  queens  must  be  in  a  better  state  for  keeping  up 
egg-laying  throughout  the  height  of  honey  season,  and  will  not  be 
SD  liable  to  swarm  at  a  time  most  undesirable. 

While  speaking  of  swarms,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  little 
thing  which  tends  to  insure  the  safety  of  a  swarm  having  a  few 
CDmbs  when  sent  by  rail  to  a  distance  with  no  one  in  charge.  The 
plan  has  always  Been  adoptei  by  me  when  in  charge  of  the  bees,  but 
it  was  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury  who  first  put  it  into  practice.. 
When  thi^t  gentleman  sent  out  Ligurian  stocks  he  gummed  a. 
printed  label  across  the  frames  reading,  ''  Please  let  this  line  rua 
across  the  rails."  When  honey  and  bees  are  otherwise  properly- 
packed,  and  having  the  ends  of  the  combs  towards  the  engine,  and 
the  line  placed  across  the  combs,  any  jar  they  may  receive  will  not- 
injure  them  so  readily  as«if  they  ran  in  the  opposite  direction 
When  upon  a  spring  vehicle  the  position  ought  to  be  changed.  I 
observe  that  an  American  has  hit  upon  the  same  plan. 

FERTILE  WORKERS  AND  QUEBN-REARIKa. 

During  the  fall  of  1887  I  put  right  for  the  winter  a  hive  having- 
a  Garnioliau  queen  about  four  yeirs  old,  not  with  the  intention 
that  it  would  survive  and  come  out  strong  in  the  summer,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  que  3ns  from  it  to  join  the  hives  that  had 
.swarmed.  Like  my  other  slocks,  this  one  commenced  breeding  in 
December,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  queen,  which  I  found 
dead  in  March,  she  must  have  died  in  February.  One  queen  cell 
was  visible  where  a  quean  hvl  been  hatched,  but  was  also  lost. 
The  bees,  however,  wrought  well,  their  mournful  hum  only  betray- 
ing the  absence  of  a  queen.  During  the  month  of  April  I  gave  a 
piece  of  brood  comb  containing  eggs  and  larvoQ,  so  that  a  queen  or 
more  might  ba  raised  therefrom.  This  was  done  after  I  satisfied* 
myself  that  there  was  no  queen,  and  I  could  not  detect  any  signe 
that  a  fertile  worker  was  present.  The  bees,  however,  refused  to 
raise  a  queen.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  observed  some  eggs,, 
which  the  bees  immediately  began  to  raise  royal  cells  round. 
These  were  destroyed  and  fresh  worker  brood  added,  but  to  m> 
purpose.  Royal  cells  were  continually  being  raised  containing  the 
eggs  of  a  fertile  worker,  while  the  worker  eggs  were  simply  takeo 
care  of  and  nursed  towards  maturity.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  removed  the  combs  contain- 
ing the  eggs  of  the  fertile  worker  to  another  part  of  the  hive  and 
added  still  more  worker  brood.  After  this  a  rather  remarkable 
thing  occurred.  The  bees  commenced  and  enlarged  a  cell  which 
had  neither  the  appearance  of  being  a  queen,  worker,  nor  yet  the 
ceU  of  a  drone.  Of  the  three,  however,  it  most  resembled  im 
colour  that  of  a  queen  cell.  The  larva  which  I  could  see  distinctly 
through  the  tumbler,  and  which  was  now  approaching  the  pupa 
state,  had  the  appearance  of  a  queen  more  than  that  of  a  worker  or 
drone,  but  its  body  seemed  extra  long.  This  cell,  after  it  waa 
sealed  some  days,  was  destroyed  by  the  bees,  and  a  royal  cell  proper 
has  been  raised  containing  a  queen. 

There  is  something  yet  to  be  learned  about  these  fertile  workers^ 
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and  the  obstihacy  of  the  bees  to  accept  a  queen  or  to  raise  a  queen 
from  worker  eggs  when  a  fertile  worker  is  present  amongst  them. 
Although  we  cannot  solve  all  these  mysterious  phenomena,  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  bees  do  not  think,  or  they  would  act 
differently  from  what  they  do  in  many  ways.  Their  rirtues  and 
good  qualities  must  be  attributed  to  instinct. 

STOCKS  FOB  NEXr  SEASON. 
During  the  next  six  weeks  attention  should  be  given  to  selecting 
queens  and  forming  nuclei  for  next  year's  stocks.  There  is  no  rule 
to  guide  bee-keepers  how  to  select  the  best  queens.  So  far  as  man 
knows  he  is  at  fault  here  if  he  pretends  to  know  either  a  cell  or 
queen  that  will  surpass  normal  ones  that  have  gone  before  or  to 
fall  short  of  them.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  both 
on  the  selecting  of  the  cells  and  queens,  which  would  have  been  as 
well  left  unsaid.  My  advice  is,  if  a  queen  is  undersized,  or  if  a 
T03ral  cell  is  smooth  having  little  wax  expended  on  it,  destroy  it, 
and  if  you  have  a  choice  of  a  thin  but  longish  queen  or  a  short 
thickish  one,  select  the  latter. — A  Lanakksiiire  Bee-keeper. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


*9*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The 
EDiTOR"or  to  "The  Publisher."  *  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un- 
ayoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  G^ardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommunica- 
tions. 


(IF.  8.). — ^We  have  received  the  branch  bearing  yellow 
snd  reddish  purple  flowers,  and  have  seen  hundreds  similar.  The  tree 
is  Cytisus  Adami,  which  originated  from  a  bud  of  C.  purpureas  insertfKl 
in  C.  alpinus'by  C.  Adam,  a  nurseryman  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  in  1823. 
The  yellow  flower  on  the  branch  is  C.  alpinas. 

Xinxnvittnt  IPeaoli  Trees  (22.  TFl). — We  only  received  your  letter 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  The  specks  are  not  caused  by  imsects. 
The  erowth  is  so  exuberant  that  the  leaves  cannot  elaborate  the  sap. 
Admit  all  the  air  practicable,  and  employ  no  more  moisture  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  cleanliness.  In  the  autumn  carry  out  your  proposi- 
tion, wiiich  is  practically  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  to  a 
correspondent  on  page  456  last  weak. 

Planprlnff  Chrysantliezniiins  (T.  3.'). — A  categorical  reply  cannot 
he  given  to  your  question.  We  know  of  so-called  Vine  borders  in  which 
Ohiysanthemum  pots  might  be  plunged  a  few  inches  deep  without 
injuring  the  Vines,  because  practically  all  the  fibrous  or  food-imbibing 
roots  are  outride  the  space  originally  provided  for  them  ;  but  we  should 
not  like  to  plunge  "  Chrysanthemum  pots  all  over  a  border "  that  is 
filled  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  Vines. 

irarolsBiui  Bads  ^Bntli«rififf  (O.  B,  3/.). — It  is  not  uncommon  for 
«ome  of  the  buds  of  the  Poet's  Narciss,  and  especially  of  the  beautiful 
double  variety,  to  shrivel.  Whether  those  from  the  stronger  bulbs  open  in 
your  case,  and  those  from  the  weaker  fail,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  that  is  so  in  some  cases.  It  will  probably  be  a  good  plan  to  dig  up 
the  bulbs  when  the  leaves  have  turned  quite  yellow,  sort  them  into  sizes, 
and  plant  them  in  rows  or  groups  in  deeply  dug  and  enriched  ground  as 
«oon  as  convenient  afterwards.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  ground  very  long,  nor  to  dry  them  in  the  sun. 

Tobaoeo  Cloth  (<7.  TT.). — This  varies  in  quality,  and  we  have 
found  some  moi'e  effectual  in  destroying  insects  and  less  deleterious  to 
vegetation  than  others.  As  we  cannot  undertake  to  subject  articles  that 
arc  sent  to  us  to  analysis,  and  as  an  inspection  is  insufficient  for  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  tobacco  cloth,  your  experience  must  have  greater 
weight  than  the  expression  of  an  opinion  under  those  circumstances. 
Tobacco  cloth  and  paper  should  only  be  purchased  from  vendors  of 
repute,  who  guarantee  it  safe  when  properly  used. 


Byaolntlui  ralUnff  (^O.  F.  B."). — ^You  omit  to  state  one  important 
matter  in  your  letter— namely,  the  time  when  the  bulbs  were  planted 
and  possibly  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result.  We 
have  seen  whole  beds  fall  from  late  planting  if  the  bulbs  had  not  been 
kept  in  a  suitable  place.  Old  bulbs  will  often  prove  unsatisfactory  in  the 
same  way,  and  sharp  frosts  or  keen  winds  when  the  leaves  or  flowers  are 
showing  cause  similar  injury.  We  have  examined  the  bulbs  sent,  bnt 
can  find  nothing  in  their  condition  to  account  for  their  failure. 

irarelssl  not  riowariiiff  CCambridge).^~\Yhen  the  flowers  aie 
cut  immediately  they  open,  or  almost  before,  for  they  expand  readily  in 
water,  the  leaf  growth  is  stronger  and  the  bulbs  much  better  supported 
than  can  possibly  be  the  case  when  the  flowers  remain  to  form  seea  pods, 
and  these  left  till  the  growth  withers.  This  is  common  in  many  gardens, 
though  possibly  not  in  yours,  and  expert  growers  take  care  not  to  make 
such  a  mistake.  You  had  better  take  up  the  bulbs,  sort  and  replant 
them  as  is  advised  in  a  reply  to  another  correspondent. 

Moss  in  UTatororess  Bads  (C.  M.  B."). — An  extensive  Watercress 
grower  who  has  been  consulted  on  the  subject  says  he  is  sometimes 
bothered  with  the  same  kind  of  moss,  especially  in  newly  dug  beds. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  only  remedy  he 
has  for  destraying  it^  is  to  clean  all  out  and  start  afresh,  using  plenty 
of  good  rich  soil  to  plant  in.  You  can  check  the  progress  of  the  moss 
now  by  occasionally  drawing  a  birchbroom  lightly  through  the  water, 
and  by  following  the  above  example  you  will  have  better  results  next 
time. 

Tliiiiiiliiff  Victoria  JPlmiis  (F,  J.). — The  fruit  should  be  thinned 
in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  If  very  vigorous  it  will 
bring  to  perfection  more  fruit  than  were  it  only  moderately  so,  and 
mor«  if  moderately  vijjorous  than  weak.  Two  or  three  fruit  would 
be  sufficient  to  leave  en  each  cluster,  in  order  to  have  them  a  good 
size  and  to  finish  satisfactorily,  and  about  two  such,  or  half  a  dozen 
fruit  to  oach  square  foot,  would  be  an  ample  crop.  We  should  not, 
however,  thin  too  severely  at  first,  but  allow  the  fruit  to  swell  freely 
before  re.lucing  it  to  the  quantity  required  for  the  crop,  and  it  islxst 
done  gradually,  a  fe  w  at  a  time  or  each  day  in  preference»to  removing 
a  large  q^ntity  at  once,  leaving  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  to 
meet  casualties. 

Orass  Bdfflnff  QTdnu^. — Wc  do  not  know  of  anything  you  could 
plant  along  the  grass  edging  that  would  keep  it  from  crumbling  down, 
unless  it  ba  Yarrow,  which  succeeds  admirably  on  a  light  soil,  and  keeps 
green  in  the  driest  weather.  Lotus  comtculatus  minor  is  also  excellent 
We  fear  they  would  be  difficult  to  establish  on  the  edge  of  the  turf,  bat 
the  seed  might  be  inserted  on  the  top,  and  growing  plants  would  soon 
spread  so  as  to  give  a  good  edging,  especially  the  Yarrow. 

Tree  Camatlona  (^Slienley'), — These  Carnations  do  not  *^  damp  off 
and  the  leaves  become  brown  before  the  plants  attain  any  size"  if 
properly  managed.  If  you  had  described  tne  treatment  of  your  plants 
or  cuttings  we  could  perhaps  have  indicated  where  you  erred.  Stont 
healthy  cuttings  are  essential  to  begin  with,  and  these  strike  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  close  case  or  frame,  or  under  beilglasses,  but  the  moment  they 
are  rooted,  and  fresh  leaves  show  signs  of  growth,  they  must  have  fnU 
exposure,  and  all  the  light  and  air  possible  for  insuring  sturdy  growth. 
It  is  well  to  strike  them  in  separate  2-inch  pots,  as  then  they  can  be 
transferred  to  larger  without  breaking  the  roots,  shifting  them  when 
roots  are  seen  through  the  drainage,  and  using  turfy  loam  with  a  sixth 
part  of  decayed  manure  and  a  little  bruised  charcoal,  potting  firmly. 
A  cold  frame  is  suitable  for  them  at  this  season,  with  the  sash  drawn 
off  day  and  night  in  fine  weather  when  the  plants  are  in  free  growth. 
They  arc  often  drawn  and  spoiled  in  greenhouses  during  the  summery 
and  damp  off  if  kept  too  close  when  young.  Light  greenhouses  are 
suitable  for  them  in  the  winter.  There  is  no  pamphlet  such  as  you 
appear  to  desire,  but  a  practical  work  on  florists*  flowers  can,  wc  think, 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilfoitl.  Thespiay 
you  send  is  of  Cerasns  Padus,  the  Birtl  Cherry. 

IPlaiits  for  tlie  Conserratory  iW.  S.  S.^. — You  could  have 
Achimenes  in  good  condition  throughout  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  To  do  this  you  should  keep  a  few  old  plants,  and  take  cuttings 
from  them.  The  old  plants  could  be  grown  in  your  vineries.  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  would  root  quickly 
in  the  stove,  and  could  then  be  grown  in  the  lean-to  house.  Gloxinias 
would  be  useful  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  or  even  in  March ; 
also  Begonia  Kno^-sleyana,  B.  Ingrami,  B.  Carrieri,  and  the  whole  of 
the  B.  semperflorens  section.  The  tuberous  kinds  would  also  do  service 
then  if  the  tubers  were  started  late.  For  the  last  month  Bouvardias 
could  be  had,  Salvia  splendens.  Heliotropes,  Mignonette,  and 
Rhodanthes,  which  take  about  three  months  to  come  into  flower  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  variety 
could  he  had  in  quantity — for  instance,  Madame  Desgrange  and  its 
golden  form  G.  Wermig,  La  Viergc,  as  well  as  several  others  that  flower 
earlier  than  these.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single  and  double,  as  well  as 
Ivyleaf  varieties,  are  invaluable  for  flowering  during  those  months. 
Abntilons,  Petunias  single  and  double,  Fuchsias,  Lllium  lancifolinm 
rubrum  and  album  can  be  had  then  ;  so  can  Primulas  in  quantity,  both 
the  varieties  of  sinensis  and  P.  obconica.  Cyclamens  may  be  had  in 
flower  in  October,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  after* the  middle  of  the  latter 
month.  • 


Caltare  (^i  Suhseriher.') — The  chief  essentials  for  grow- 
ing  Bananas  arc  light,  lofty,  well  heated  houses,  rough  rich  soil,  and 
abundance  of  water.    The  plants  may  be  fruited  in  Urge  tubs,  but  they 
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do  Dot  graw  nearly  so  TiKoronslf  as  wben  planted  out,  nor  prodacc  gnch 
large  clusters  of  fruit.  We  have  not  seen  >fusa  CavendUhi  better 
([Town  than  by  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead  in  Sir  Henry  Peet'H  garden  at  Wimble- 
don House.  Stout  young  plants,  or  rooted  suckers  about  2  feet  high, 
were  planted  in  the  ipring,  and  hage  clusters  o(  fruit  were  cut  from 
tliem  about  ChristmsB.  One  of  these,  «-e  think,  weighed  upwards  of 
90  Ibe.  They  wore  grown  in  very  rough,  licb,  turfy  loam,  and  we  think 
had  the  advantage  of  alight  bottom  heat,  while  enormous  quantities  of 
tepid  water  were  given  during  their  growth.  In  August  the  steins  were 
considerably  more  thnn  2  feet  ia  circumfeience,  the  leaves  magnificent, 
and  the  fruit  clusters  showing.  The  temporatare  ot  the  house  I'anged 
from  75°  at  night  to  90°  in  the  dnj  with  snn  In  summer,  and  a  moist 
genial  atmosptiere  m.iintained.  We  have  cnt  aclnsterof  fruit  weighing 
30  lbs.  from  a  plant  in  a  tub  3  feet  in  dinmctcr,  sank  in  a  b^l  of 
leaves,  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  65°  at  night  to  83°  with  sun.  fn 
the  winter,  when  the  plants  are  resting,  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70° 
Baffices.  IE  yon  miii  one  part  of  decayed  manure  and  the  same  of  leaf 
monld  with  five  parts  Qt  good  and  very  tortj  loam,  Musas  will  grow 
freely  in  it  it  afforded  adequate  supplies  of  water  and  a  temperature 
between  70°  and  90°  is  mainlained. 

atopplnr  Tig  Sfaoota  (^4  Suhicriber), — Very  vigorous  growth  is 
not  a  good  Indication  of  frullfuluess.  Either  (he  border  is  too  large  or 
it  is  composed  of  too  light,'rich,  and  open  material.  Fig  trees  are  best 
with  the  roots  confined  to  a  somewhat  small  border  compose<l  of  good 
loam  with  a  free  admixture  of  calcareous  and  eiliccouE;  mutter,  such  as 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  Mad  scrapings,  any  manure  that  mny  be  necdeil 
being  applied  to  the  surface  or  In  liquid  form.  Shoots  that  have  rcachcil 
the  top  of  the  bouse  or  trellis  should  be  pinched  0  inches  from  the 
extremity,  which  will  cause  them  to  push  fruit  from  the  joints  below, 
also  on  the  young  growths  resulting,  these  latter  to  l>c  pinched  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  These  extremity  growths  require  to  lie  cut  out  after 
they  have  fraitufl,  or.  It  not  fi-uitcil,  they  sboald  be  cut  ont  so  as  to  give 
place  to  those  eucceeling,  thereby  keeping  up  a  succession  of  bearing 
wood  throughout  the  trees.  Side  shoots  not  required  for  laying  in 
sboald  be  pincheil  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  so  as  to  form  spurs,  which 
usually  frnit  freely,  but  thcv  must  not  be  trained  in  too  abundantly,  as 
it  ia  very  important  that  the  wood  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and 
air  for  its  solidification,  for  on  which  its  fraittulness  depends.  With 
the  treci  in  full  leaf,  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  60°  to  65°  at 
night,  70"  to  75°  by  day,  ventilating  from  71)°,  and  maintaining  a  tem- 
perature through  the  day  from  sun  heat  of  80°  to  S5°,  closing  between 
those  degrees  so  as  to  raise  it  to  8o°  or  90°,  having  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  house,  which  wilt  be  obtained  by  forcible  syringing,  so  as  to  keep 
the  leaves  free  from  red  spider.  Thetopventilatorsshould  beslightly 
opened  before  nightCall,  so  as  to  allow  cf  the  pcnt-ap  moisture  escaping. 

SnTeited  Apple  Treei  {Th^'m  7/fyj).— The  leaves  arrived  much 
dried  and  sbrivclled  and  no  insects  could  he  delected.  Have  not  some 
of  the  leaves  been  Injured  b;  petroleum  I  This,  when  used,  shonld 
always  be  applied  in  the  evening:,  soon  enough  for  the  trees  to  dry  brforc 
night ;  applied  in  the  morning  and  hot  sun  following,  the  leaves  are 
almost  sure  to  be  scorcheil.  We  suspect  jour  trees  have  been  attacked 
by  the  small  Ermine  moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  highly  destruc- 
tive to  the  Icafaj^  and  blossom  of  Apple  trees.  Mies  Ormerod,  in  her 
manual  on  injurious  insects,  says : — "  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
roundish  patches  on  the  smill  twigs,  and  covers  these  patches  with  a 
kind  of  strong  gnro,  which  is  yellow  at  iirst,  but  gradually  changes 
to  a  dark  brown,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
brown  twigs.  The  eggs  may  be  found  hatched  by  the  beginning  of 
October,  but  the  caterjiillars  (which  are  then  little  yellow  creatures  with 
black  heads,  and  only  aboitt  half  a  line  long)  remain  sheltered  under 
tbe  patch  of  gum  during  the  winter,  and  do  not  come  out  till  the  leaves 
■  begin  to  unfold  in  spring.  They  then  burrow  into  the  young  leaves  and 
feed  on  the  soft  matter  within,  until  they  are  strong  enough,  when  they 
come  out  from  their  minings  and  thus  make  their  appearance  suddenly 
in  large  numbers  where  none  have  been  noticeable  before,  ^^'lien  fjill 
fed  each  caterpillar  spins  a  light  cocoon  in  which  it  changes  to  the 
chrysalis  inside  the  general  web.  The  moths,  which  comes  out  towanis 
the  end  of  June,  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  e.ipanse.  The 
fore  wings  arc  usually  livid  or  whitish,  dotted  with  black  ;  the  hind 
wings  livid  or  lead-colour.  Xt  has  been  observed  that  tbe  whole  brood 
of  motha  usually  batch  from  tha  chrysalis  at  the  same  time,  when  their 
light  colour  makes  them  easily  seen,  and  the;  are  sluggish  by  dav  it 
has  therefore  been  found  useful  to  spreatl  a  sheet  under  Chu  tree  and  ly 
beating  or  shaking  the  boughs  make  the  motha  fall  into  tbe  sheet  and 
destroy  them.  Pish  oil,  or  petroleum  and  Boftsoap  ta  an  application  tliat 
can  be  used,  and  good  drenching!  are  of  service  in  clearmt,  the  trees  of 
moths  when  they  are  hatching  out  of  the  chrysalids  and  in  cliipt..rsing 
the  caterpillar?."  You  did  not  commence  action  toon  enough  A  solu 
tion  of  hellebore  made  by  dissolving  2  ois,  oE  powder  in  a  gallon  of 
water  also  destroys  the  caterpillars.  The  mildew  ii,  tbe  consequence  of 
vitiated  sap,  the  result  of  injury  to  the  leaves. 

Vamea  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  [rom  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
■honld  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(d.  &).— Since  we  slnte  that  ■'  flowering 
naming  flowering  plants,"  is  it  not  strange 

jnst  till  the  trees  from  which  you  send  st>rays  ccasc<l  flowering  ?  It  is 
posaiblj  an  Amelanchicr,  but  you  had  better  send   flowering  specimens 


next  year.  (ZT.  .J.).— PUIadelphiu  mexicanus.  C-lf-  H.  .S).— 1,  Arenwia 
baleariCB  ;  2,  Erlnus  alpinus  ;  3,  Sempeiwivum  arachnoidenm.  {P.  TS), 
— 1,  Oncidium  Jonesiannm  ;  3,  Scuticaria  Hadweni  ;  3,  Maxillaria 
grandiSora  ;  i,  Masdevallia  Harryana.  (7J.  P.  ^  Soiuy.—We  think 
your  plant  Is  a  very  distinct  variety  ot  Cattleya  Moa»l<B,  .the  wpnlB 
and  petals  highly  coloured,  and  the  lip  beautifully  veined  with  gold, 
bnt  the  flower  is  not  of  such  good  shape  as  some  we  have  seen. 
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THE  BRITISH  DAIRY  FARMERS- 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXCUaSIONS  AND  C0NFEEIBNCE3  IN  Ei3T  ANGLIA. 

It  was  at  a  general  meeting  held    in  March,    1S8G,   that   the 

inemben  of  this  Society  resolved  to  hold  an  annual  coafereace 

at  Bome  place  or  places  in  tho  provinces.    !■  the  following  June 

the  fir^t  gathering  t«ok  place   in  Cheshire,  which,  as  tha  leading 
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•^airy  county,  did  well  to  set  bo  good  an  example.  This  was 
followed  hj  visits  to  Derbyshire  and  Ireland,  the  latter  being 
•especially  saccessf ol ;  and  this  year,  in  the  fourth  week  of  May, 
eame  a  Tisit  of  the  Association,  extending  over  four  days,  to  the 
great  corn-growing  district  of  East  Anglia. 

On  the  first  day  there  was  a  butter-making  contest  in  the  Drill 
Hall  at  Ipswich,  with  both  local  and  open  classes,  of  which  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  butter  made 
in  end-OTer-end  churns.  Cream  for  the  contest  was  supplied  from 
local  dairies,  so  that  the  competitors  were  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
«s  to  quality  of  oream,  and  though  prizes  were  awarded  for  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  butter,''  yet  Professor  Long,  the  Judge,  re- 
marked subsequently  of  this  Suffolk  butter  that  it  was  as  poor  as 
could  be,  while  at  Norwich  he  found  as  good  butter  as  anyone 
could  desire. 

During  this  contest  )f  r.  W.  H.  Lynch  of  Ontario,  Canada,  gave 
4in  address  on  bntter  making,  in  which  especial  stress  was  laid  upon 
four  essential  points  : — 1,  The  removal  of  all  the  butter  milk.  2, 
TThe  preservation  of  the  grain,  injury  to  which  affected  the  flavour. 
3,  Even  and  properly  salting.  4,  Uniformity  in  quality.  Then  came 
«  conference  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
Mr.  H.  A.  Howmaa  of  Tame  Hurst,  Kingsbury,  Tamworth,  read 
an  appropriate  paper  on  Dairy  Farming  in  Arable  Districts,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  by  water  to 
Woolverstone  Park  Dairy. 

On  each  of  the  following  days  the  programmes  were  full — in 
point  of  fact  they  were  too  full,  and  on  the  last  day  there  was  such 
a  multiplicity  of  engagements  that  the  short  intervals  allowed  at 
<ach  halting  place  detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  very 
much.  Without  giving  the  whole  itinerary,  we  may  mention  visits 
to  some  of  the  best  herds  of  Red  Polls,  to  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton's  Pound  Farm  Dairy  at  Glenham  with  its  herd  of  some 
€fty  choice  cows,  its  n^odel  cowhouse,  and  elaborate  steam  apparatns 
for  driving  the  Laval  Separator,  the  churn,  as  well  as  machinery 
€or  the  preparation  of  the  cows*  food.  Then  to  Easton  Hall,  then 
to  Albert  College,  Framlingham,  where  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  EUeston  of  Ipswich  on  '<  Mdk."  Next  to  Bury 
8t.  Edmunds,  where,  in  the  Constitutional  Hall,  Professor  J. 
Wortley  Axe  read  an  important  paper  on  '^  Parturient  Apo- 
plexy,** which  though  highly  technical  was  much  appreciated, 
and  was  followed  by  a  practical  discussion  calculated  to  do 
much  good.  This  paper  was  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
Then  came  excursions  to  Ickworth  Park,  Carrow  Abbey,  the 
Whitlingham  Herd  and  Dairy,  followed  by  &  conference  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Norwich,  where  Professor  James  Long  read  a 
piper  on  "  Profitable  Summer  Farming."  This,  too,  was  a  valuable 
paper,  wherein  Professor  Long  endeavoured  to  show  that  forage 
'  cropping  and  stall  feeding  produce  a  belter  result  than  grazing. 
He  gave  tables  illustrating  how  much  of  each  crop  would  keep  a 
cow  for  six  months,  the  result  being  that  100  acres  of  good  grazing, 
and  the  same  area  of  Clover  or  Tares,  would  keep  100  head  of 
atock,  while  the  powers  of  maintenance  of  other  crops  on  the 
100  acres  were  Trifolium,  eighty  head  ;  Lucerne,  200 ;  Sainfoin, 
117  ;  Eye  Grass,  188  ;  Rye,  117  ;  Jtaize,  163  ;  Sorghum,  160  ;  and 
Cabbage,  133.  The  farther  advantage  claimed  for  such  temporary 
crops  over  pasture  was  the  inestimable  value  that  they  could  be 
removed  and  succeeded  by  others.  For  this  reason  their  value  was 
almost  double  that  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  excursions  throughout  East  Anglia  culminated  in  a  visit  to 
Sandringham,  where  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  the  visitors  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princesses  Louise, 
Yictoria,  and  Maud.  Many  of  the  visitors  went  round  the  cow 
avails  with  the  Princess,  who  pointed  out  some  of  her  favourites, 
and  luncheon  was  subsequently  served  to  some  200  guests  in  a 
spacious  marquee  near  the  dairy,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir 
Dighton  Probyn. 

Of  the  value  of  a^^ch  meetings  we  can  bear  pleasant  testimony, 
for  we  took  some  part  in  them,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 


keen  discussions  of  points  of  interest  in  matters  affecting  dairy 
farming,   which  were  constantly  taking  place.     Men  of  mark, 
leaders  in  dairy  farming  were  there  from  all  parts  of  the  coantry, 
and  many  of  them  were  frank  and  outspoken  with  words  of  en- 
couragement and  advice.     *'  Do  not  dei?pair  if  you  have  a  few 
failures,*'  said  one  of  them  in  a  genial  after-dinner  speech, "  I  torn 
out  upwards  of  10,000  Stilton  cheeses  from  my  dairy  every  year, 
yet  when  we  began  neither  I  nor  my  wife  had  ever  made  a  cheese." 
Suffolk  cheese,  though  very  much  a  thing  of  the  past,  was  8o 
bad  that  it  is  still  a  byword.    '*  Why  I  **  said  Alderman  Ridley  at 
the  dinner  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  '*  the  very  dogs  used  to  bark  at 
it,  but  ** — with  a  chuckle—*'  they  oould  not  bite  it  !**    It  was  witk 
regret  that  we  heard  the  worthy  Alderman  go  on  to  remark  that 
very  much  of  the  butter  sent  into  Bury  now  by  farmers  was  not 
worth  more  than  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.    Can  we  wonder  that 
such  farmers  declare  that  dairy  farming,  even  in  their  small  way, 
does  not  answer  ? 

WORK  ON  THE  HOKE  FARM. 

Complaints  of  drought  and  cold  are  frequent ;  every  change  of  wind 
is  followed  with  anxiety,  for  upon  the  weather  of  the  next  few  weeks 
depends  the  success  or  partial  fail  are  of  many  of  the  crops.    A  warm, 
dripping  June  would  inaeed  prove  a  blessing,  as  In  point  of  fact  will  the 
dry  cold  weather  of  the  end  of  May,  for  has  it  not  enabled  us  to  grapple 
with  oar  foul  land  as  only  such  weather  could  do  ?     Plough,  harrows, 
rollers,  have  indeed  done  good  work,  because  they  have  been  freely  used 
throughout  the  spriuf;  onwards  to  the  present  time. .  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  used  with  judgment,  even  under  such  favourable  conditions,  for 
when  land  is  very  foul  with  couch  grass  it  requires  to  be  left  sufficiently 
long  after  each  ploughing  and  stimng  for  the  small  pieces  of  grass  root 
to  die.   For  example,  a  fum  which  came  upon  our  hands  last  Michaelmas 
had  thirty  acres  which  had  been  under  a  long  fallow,  and  which  was 
therefore  presumablv  clean.    We  decided  to  sow  it  with  Wheat,  and 
after  the  drill  and  harrows  had  been  used  for  that  purpose  we  fonnd 
many  grass  roots  brought  to  the  surface  still  alive.    Now,  we  had  in  the 
valuation  of  this  farm  paid  for  a  given  number  of  plonghings  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  had  b^n  done  at  proper  intervals  of  timt 
during  the  past  summer ;  but  we  found  that  three  of  the  plonghings 
had  &en  done  quickly  without  such  intervals,  and  consequently  the 
land  was  not  left  in  as  clean  ^  summerland  *'  ought  to  be.    The  reason 
of  such  hurried,  improper  ploughing  was  a  want  of  horses  to  use  for  it 
at  the  proper  time,  and  as  the  tenant  was  leaving  the  farm  he  would  not 
be  a  sufferer  from  such  bad  practice. 

Both  Mangolds  and  Swede  plants  are  now  well  above  the  surface, 
and  the  horse  hoe  has  already  been  used  to  stir  the  soil  well  between  the 
rows.  The  Swedes  are  wonderfully  free  from  insects,  and  with  some 
rain  we  hope  for  a  full  crop.  Of  white  Turnips  we  do  not  require  early 
roots,  but  the  land  is  almost  readv  for  sowing,  which  will  be  done  in  dae 
course  in  favourable  weather.  Maize  should  now  be  sown  in  sufficient 
quantity  both  for  use  in  autumn  and  for  silage.  The  land  should  he 
rich  in  fertility  in  order  to  have  a  full  crop,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  off  rooks,  or  they  will  uproot  the  whole  of  the  seed.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  have  a  boy  in  each  field  to  keep  them  off,  and  it  is 
surely  worth  while  doing  this  to  save  so  valuable  a  crop,  which,  if  well 
planted,  absolutely  revels  in  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  giv^  us  twenty 
times  the  bulk  per  acre  of  any  other  green  crop. 
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t7th.— Rathw  mlf  ty  all  day. 

%8th.— Hazy  mora  iig,  cloady  aftemnon,  spots  of  rain  In  evenli  gad  nlffht. 

t3th.r-Fn  qaentiv  cioudy,  bat  with  a  Rood  deal  of  san  In  tli«  m  tldie  uf  the  day;  solar 

halo  io  afternoon ;  rain  at  nixht. 
SO  b.— Variable  morninff,  w  to  a  »Pgbt  abower  at  noon ;  bright  afteraoon. 
8lKt.->Gen«!raiiy  cloudy  In  the  morning;  bright  afternoon  and  trening. 

IsU— Bright  and  floe  morning:  afternoon  generally  cloudy. 

Snd.— Olondy  till  11 A-M. ;  bright  afteraoon. 

Vompcratare  gmdnariy  rising  throngbout  the  week.  A  frost  <m  grass  on  So'day 
moralng,  and  on  the  following  Satnrday  79*l«  in  the  shade  and  Ui*  in  the  sun.  Frry 
Uttl*  nOn  except  duflag  the  night  between  Tuesday  and  Weducsdv*— U.  J*  STMOHd. 
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SOME  weekii  ago  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Sontiigate, 
that  an  evening  FSto  shonld  be  held  in  the  Covenl  Oardea  Flower 
Market  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardenera'  Orphan  Fund,  and  &g  the 
idea  at  once  received  the  bearty  support  of  the  Comraittea,  the 
market  aatharities,  and  the  growers,  the  project  speedily  developed 
into  one  of  oomidernble  importance.  By  arranging  the  Fflte  for 
Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  jt  was  only  necessary  for  the 
market  growers  who  oscupy  the  370  stands  for  plants  and  flower* 
to  bring  in  their  wares  an  hoar  or  two  earlier  than  osnal,  the 
following  being  a  market  morning.  This  they  readily  agreed  to 
do,  and  they  entered  into  the  epirit  of  the  idea  with  moat  com- 
mendable energy,  arranging  their  plants  as  effectively  as  possible 
upon  the  formal  stages  devoted  to  that  pmpose.  No  chuge  was 
made  for  admission,  bat  large  nnmbers  of  tickets  were  distribated 
"free,  and  collecting  boxes  were  placed  at  intervals  throughont  the 
Irailding,  to  which  the  visitors  volontarily  contribated,  and  it  is 
Ughly  Ktisfactory  to  leant  that  u  snm  of  £227  was  thus  collected, 
inclndingahandsomegiftof  £100from  theDakeof  Dedfoid. 

When  the  Market  was  opened  ta  the  visitors  at  9  p.m.  it  pre- 
sented a  novel  and  brilliant  spectacle,  and  never  has  this  portion  of 
Covent  Garden  been  seen  under  such  favoarable  urenmstances. 
Tlverj  available  space  was  filled  with  fiowering  plants  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  colonrs,  with  groaps  of  Ferns  at  intervals  to 
relieve  the  preponderating  brightness,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  general  view  of  the  whole  market  at  once  it  would  have 
had  a  wonderful  effect.  There  were  six  avennes  between  the 
vtands  besides  the  end  avennes,  and  each  of  these  was  a  floral  ex- 
bibition  of  a  remarkable  character,  for  the  growers  had  not  only 
tironght  freely  from  their  stores,  but  they  had  also  brought  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  their  enltoral  skilL  Beautifol  and  in~ 
teresting  as  this  Market  always  is,  its  appearance  on  ordinary 
occasions  was  far  surpassed  at  the  Orphan  F^te,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  value  of  the  produce  was  something  like 
£10,000,  which  mast  be  oontdderably  above  the  aver^ie.  Bayers, 
no  doubt,  recc^ised  their  chances,  and  a  moat  successful  sale  was 
I>dd  the  following  morning,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enonnons 
qnantity  of  plants  and  flowers  beini;  cleared  out  before  9  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 

The  F^te  was  visited  by  some  thousands  of  persons,  inclnding 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  the  avennes  were  so  densely  crowded  for 
two  hours  that  locomotion  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  it  was 
impossible  nntil  after  that  time  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
Market.  The  discomfort  was  partly  caused  by  having  two  en- 
trances near  tog^hn",  the  streams  of  people  converging  into  a 
third  avenue  a  short  distance  from  the  doors,  which  for  some  time 
oooasioned  a  rather  serious  block.  In  other  respects  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  carefully  made,  the  Market  was  well  lighted,  and 
«n  excellent  band  war  provided,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crowding,  the  visitore  could  spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  traversing  the 
half  dozen  alleys  or  avenues  through  banks  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  stands  are  upright  wooden  erections  with  three  broad 
■helves,  and  all  these,  including  the  grOtukl  space  in  front,  were 
closely  packed  with  the  specialties  of  the  various  growers  ;  masses 
of  the  brightest  scarlet  Pelargonium  alternating  with  golden 
Calceolarias,  graoefnl  Fuchsias,  and  the  bluest  of  Lobelias,  from 
which  the  eye  turned  with  relief  to  cool  fresh  banks  of  Ferns  or 
No.  416.— Vol.  XTI.,  Thibd  Bibies. 


Palms,  the  el^^nt  fragnmt  Liliam  candidnm,  or  what  was  dearly 
in  the  majority,  the  Huguerites,  or  varieties  of  the  Ghrysaatfaemnm 
frutescens.  The  btter  constituted  the  most  conspieuons  plants  in  the 
MaTket,and  it  was  surprising  to  see  such  fine  healthy  bushes  covered 
with  their  white  Sowers  in  43-siie  pots,  while  some  specimens  in  a 
somewhat  larger  size  assumed  quite  arboreal  proportions-  There  is 
no  question  about  the  popularity  of  the  Marguerites,  and  an  enor- 
mous number  must  be  grown,  sm^er  plants  than  those  named 
being  employed  in  thousands  for  ths  window  boxes  of  houses  in 
the  West  End  of  London. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  Zonal,  Show,  and  Decorative  varieties  were 
magnificent,  and  very  rarely  can  these  plants,  especially  of  the 
last-named  type,  be  seen  s^  well  grown  as  those  brought  into 
Covent  Garden  for  sale  at  this  time  of  year.  They  are  grown  on 
the  rapid  principle,  for  no  time  can  be  lost  in  market  gardens,  the 
space  and  labour  are  t03  costly,  but  the  plants  are  sturdy,  compact, 
vigorous  examples,  with  dense  heads  of  lat^  richly  or  delicately 
coloured  Sowers,  snch  as  will  endure  the  conveyance  to  market  and 
some  rough  usage  in  the  house  decoration  for  which  they  are  mostly 
purchased.  Few  varieties  are  grown,  bat  these  are  selected  foe 
their  combination  of  good  qualities.  Clear  well  muked  colours^ 
substantial  durable  flowers,  and  csmpict  hibit,  ars  the  points 
looked  after,  the  finer  qualities  that  Q:>mm3nd  themselves  to  the 
florfets  cannot  be  regarded. 

Hydrangeas  afforded  another  feature,  the  plants  having  huge 
heads  of  pink  or  blue  flowers,  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  small 
pots  like  the  Marguerites,  most  telling  in  groups  of  foliage  plants, 
and  osef ul  for  the  decoration  of  recesses  iu  rooms.  In  marked 
contrast  to  these  were  the  graceful  specimens  of  Saxifraga  pym- 
midalis,  which  were  admirably  represented  on  the  F^te  night,  and 
this  plant  has  evidently  become  a  great  favourite  within  recent 
years.  The  majority  of  those  sent  to  the  Market  had  many 
brviohed  conical  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  2  feet  or  more 
high,  arising  from  a  neat  rosette  of  leaves,  60  and  48-pots  being 
the  sizes  employed.  A  year  or  two  since  much  attention  was  called 
to  these  plants  by  the  groups  sent  from  the  Boyal  florticnltunl 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  to  the  South  Kensington  meetings, 
and  under  the  name  of  S.  nepalensis  it  is  also  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens.  As  an  easily  grown  plant  cf  exceptional  beauty  at  this 
time  of  year  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  large  con- 
servatories to  fill,  and  it  is  abundant  in  nurseries  now. 

Charming'  little  hush  Heaths  of  tte  Erica  ventricosa  varieties 
were  numerous,  Rosas  in  pots,  Pansiea  of  surprising  size,  Spirsaa 
and  Petunias,  all  occupied  considerable  space.  Bfaodonthes  in 
thonsands  and  Lilies  comprised  the  chief  of  the  plants  in  pots, 
but  there  were  a  few  groups  of  a  choicer  character,  consisting 
of  Ferns  and  Orchids,  for  some  of  the  tatter  plants  have  now 
become  recognised  as  possessing  "  market  value "  amongst  some 
puryeyors. 

One  of  the  characters  of  market  plants  that  strikes  a  horticul- 
turist who  seldom  visits  Covent  Garden  is  the  nn:f  ormity  of  quality 
prevailing.  Inferior  produce  has  no  chance  of  commanding  a  sale, 
and  growers  soon  find  that  ont.  The  most  successful  are  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  culture  of  any  clus  of  plants  coming  into 
popnUrity,  and  giving  them  their  best  care,  hs^e  made  them 
specialties,  at  once  commanding  the  attention  of  buyers.  The 
selection  or  raising  of  improved  varieties  has  also  helped  some  men 
considerably,  while  throughout  good  culture  is  essentiaL  There  is_ 
no  room  for  the  laggards  and  the  laiy,  it  is  a  smart  contest  between 
wits  and  energy  in  market  work. 

The  cut  flowers  included  hundreds  of  boxes  of  Boses,  Irises, 
Forget-me-nots,  Pelargoniums,  Ac,  but  as  might  be  imagined  the 
effective  portion  of  the  display  depended  mainly  upon  the  plants 
in  pots.  The  cross  avennes,  which  are  open  on  ordinary  market 
days,  were  closed  with  groups  of  large  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  in 
the  recesses  so  formed  were  the  collecting  boxes,  presided  over  by 
twenty-eight  young  ladies  who  had  volnnteered  their  services  in 
No.  a072.— Vol.  LXXVIIL,  Old  Bebieb. 
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the  cause  of  the  Fund.  Altogether  the  FSte  was  no^el-  in 
character ;  so  interesting,  so  farillianti  and  so  saocesaf  ol,  that  many 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  it  may  become  an  annual  event. 


DIGGING   AND  STIRRING  THE  SOIL. 

The  due  performance  of  these  well-known  cultural  operations 
^msnds  no  great  mental  capacity,  yet  they  require  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Digging  is 
not  learned  all  at  once,  neither  is  hoeing,  but  ^'  practice  miSces  per- 
fect," and  that  is  the  reason  why  tbe  gardener's  apprentice  serves 
the  kitchen,  weeds,  learns  to  hoe  and  rake,  and  takes  a  turn  at  dig- 
ging and  trenching,  which  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  an  establishment  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  met. 
Initiation  into  work  of  this  description  is  of  primary  importancA, 
and  instead  of  beins  derogatory  to  the  gardener  it  is  of  great  value, 
^in  fact,  indispensable. 

DiGGiNG.^According  to  the  dictionaries — ^viz.,  Johnson's — ^this  is 
'^  a  loosening  of  tho  soil  so  as  to  render  it  more  fit  for  the  reception 
of  seeds  or  plants,"  and  the  Imperial  Lexicon  defines  it  as  **  opening 
or  turning  the  earth  with  a  spade."  Some  soils  can  be  worked  very 
well  with  a  spade,  particularly  when  the  intention  is  not  to  stir  them 
deeper  than  the  ameliorated  surface.  Bat  evervthing  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  the  soil  will  admit  of  a  couple  or  more  spade- 
depths  being  readily  turned  then  I  make  no  objection,  but  there 
are  few  soils  except  alluvial  that  will  admit  of  such  easy  manipula- 
tion, most  requiring  if  they  are  to  produce  full  crops  in  continuity 
to  have  something  more  than  a  mere  turning  or  looseninff  of  the 
ameliorated  surface  soU.  Turning  the  surface  4  to  6  in^es  deep 
with  the  plough,  and  10  to  12  inches  with  the  spade,  gives  rise  to 
the  difference  in  the  resultant  crops.  Subsoil  ploughing  and  trench- 
ing are  still  further  characterised  oy  "^ues  of  produce  in  a  ratio  to 
the  depth  of  soil  available  as  a  source  of  aliment.  Soils  differ  very 
much  in  depth.  All  have  a  certain  amount  of  ameliorated  soil  re- 
sulting of  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  and 
the  product  of  prior  or  existent  vegetable  and  aniznal  life,  the  com- 
bination effecting  changes  of  a  character  essential  to  a  continuous 
course  ef  vegetation  through  the  constant  assimilation  of  nutriment 
in  the  soiL  It  is  not  enough  to  get  a  good  result  by  ploughing 
when  a  better  can  be  obtained  by  subsoiling,  and  if  we  can  increase 
the  products  of  the  soil  by  trenshing  there  is  absolute  necessity  for 
its  displacing  digging.  I  am  no  great  advocate,  however,  of  sub- 
soiling  or  of  trenching,  particular Iv  under  all  circumstances,  but  the 
best  results,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  have 
been  on  soils  that  admit  of  their  performance.  They,  however,  are 
not  available  for  all  soils  or  for  all  cultivators.  Some  soils  have 
only  a  few  inches  depth  of  good  soil  over  a  subsoil  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  c^ay,  or  an  admixture  tmt  is  not  of  a  nature  favourable  to  a 
good  tilth  or  to  cultural  operations.  To  put  good  ameliorated 
soil  beneath  10  or  more  inches  of  sand,  gravel,  cUy,  or  an  admix- 
ture of  stubborn  material  is  subeoiling  or  trendiing  to  the  present 
injury  of  the  crops,  and  is  neither  advisable  nor  justifiable  in  any 
sense  as  a  cultural  practice.  Much  in  such  a  case  may  be  effected 
through  pulverisation,  aeration,  manurinff,  and  working  the  soil, 
but  some  time  must  elapse  ere  it  can  be  brought  into  a  condition 
^vourable  to  the  ^rmination  of  seeds  or  the  speedy  establishment 
of  plants,  and  the  increased  labour  entailed  may  render  the  whole 
transaction  unremunerative. 

In  trenching,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  consi- 
dered. When  the  soil  is  good  enouffh  to  allow  of  the  bottom  spit 
beinff  brought  to  take  the  place  of  &e  top,  and  the  bottom  under- 
neath broken  up  if  necessary  by  a  pick  and  left,  we  deepen  and 
improve  for  all  time  the  land  for  garden  crops.  Practised  in 
autumn,  the  suri^e  thrown  up  roughly  for  exposure,  and  manure 
being  added,  it  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  or 
sufficiently  so  by  the  forking  over,  which  should  follow  trendung 
during  the  first  dry  weather  that  prevails  in  spring  for  cultural  re- 
quirements.. It  is  not  always  advisable  to  bring  up  tiie  bottom  soil 
at  first,  as  that  when  of  a  stubborn  nature  is  positively  injurious  to 
crops  ;  consequently  the  soil  ought  not  to  be  trenched  deeper  than 
the  good  soil  extends,  that  is  the  better  for  being  turned  top  to 
bottom.  The  bottom  soil  may  be  loosened  with  a  fork,  or,  if 
necessarv,  with  a  pick,  with  manifest  advantage,  especially  if  it  have 
some  light  manure,  l«if  soil,  or  the  most  reduced  part  of  the  rubbish 
heap,  the  woody  portion  being  charrad  and  mixed  with  it.  The 
change  effected  in  course  of  time  wiU  improve  the  whole  soil  by 
making  it  deeper.  Its  value  will  appear  in  the  current  crops, 
inasmuch  as  the  rain  will  pass  more  fieely  through,  and  it  will  ta^e 
in  air  and  nutriment  which  follow  the  passage  of  water,  enhancing 
the  assimilation  of  food  in  the  soil  by  the  increase  of  air,  warmth, 
and  decomposition  of  matter. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  &vour  trenching.  Culti- 
vation has  something  more  to  effect  than  maintaining  the  soil  in 


fertility.  The  soil  may  be  evei^thing  as  regards  tilth,  yfet  th» 
crops  are  not  commensurate  with  its  condition  and  the  coltivatioD. 
The  soil  becomes  rich  in  certain  elements — decomposing  matter,, 
the  result  of  preceding  crops,  and  manurtal  applications,  and  filled 
with  fungoid,  insect,  and  otner  pests.  Those  detriments  to  success- 
ful practice  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  destructive  agents  must  be  u^^ 
or  we  must  bury  them  well  down  in  autumn  to  prevent  their  seeing 
daylight  again.  Inorganic  substances,  such  as  lime,  have  a  tendency 
to  desceiMl,  and  the  surface  becomes  a  mass  of  organic  matter,  an  in> 
termixture  becoming  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bases  and 
plant  food.  Lime  and  potash  may  be  present,  but  what  good  are: 
they  if  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  ? 

Digging  is  onlv  a  primitive  form  of  trenching ;  in  fact  trench- 
ing is  often  termed  double- di^ng.  Ploughing  can  only  be  cbaric- 
terised  as  an  apology  for  digging,  as  demonstrated  by  observing  tha 
difference  in  the  crops  obtained  by  the  two  processes.  By  digging 
we  stir  the  soil  double  the  depth  of  the  plough  ;  the  soil  is  more 
broken  and  intermingled  ;  it  is  left  more  accessible  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  there  is  an  advantage  which  dug  land  does  not  set 
in  the  dragging  and  the  harrowing  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
ffood  tilth.  These  operations  tend  to  loosen  the  soil  in  the  sprioff^ 
totting  out  water,  and  tibe  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed, 
which  promote  earlj  growth,  whilst  the  pulverisation  forms  a 
surface  through  which  rain  will  pass  freely,  and^  also  prevent 
subsequent  evaporation.  Autumn  digging  is  al^important  for 
pulverisation  and  the  mixing  in  of  manures.  In  sucn  cases  the 
surface  should  be  left  rough,  for  if  left  smooth  and  even  it 
will,  by  the  action  of  frost,  have  a  surface  of  fine  soil,  and  will 
not  be  nearlv  so  warm,  because  there  is  more  water  in  it  than  that 
which  has  been  left  through  the  winter  in  a  rough  state  and, 
turned  over  in  early  spring  with  a  fork.  This  I  have  proof  of  in 
some  land,  part  of  which  was  dug  in  autumn  level,  and  part  by 
press  of  work  had  to  stand  over  until  early  sming  and  was  then 
dug  even.  Both  were  planted  with  Snowflake  Potatoes  in  April, 
ana  now  (June  2nd)  those  on  the  early  winter  duff  part  are  3  inches 
high,  whilst  those  on  spring  dug  are  6  inches  higli.  The  evapo- 
ration was  greatest  from  the  spring  dug  part  because  it  was  more 
open,  and  it  consequently  parted  with  water  and  took  in  air  pro- 
portionately, and  was  more  quickly  wanned  by  the  sun.  This 
would  infer  that  I  advocate  spring  digging  in  preference  to  antumn 
or  early  winter  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  advise,  for  all  but  very 
light  soil,  autumn  digging,  not  breaking  the  soil  with  the  spade,  but 
tmrowing  it  up  roughly.  By  that  means  there  is  a  quantity  of 
aerated  and  pulverised  soil,  and  by  turning  it  under  we  bring  other 
less  pulverised  soil  to  the  surface,  which,  if  done  early  in  soring,  is 
sufficiently  pulverised  by  the  spring  frosts  to  double  the  depth  of 
the  fine  soil,  forming  a  good  tilth,  and  this  is  not  only  a  good 
rootiuff  medium,  but  admits  of  the  free  passiu^e  of  rain,  and  is  the 
best  of  all  means  of  retaining  the  moisture  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
crops  through  the  growins  season,  not  being  liable  to  crack,  and 
admitting  of  expeditious  cleanly  culture. 

That  is  no  doubt  the  best  way  to  treat  heavy  soils,  but  light 
soils  I  do  not  consider  are  improved  by  autumn  dig^^ng  or 
manuring.  Such  are  fine  enough  and  poor  enough  to  begin  with. 
They  are  best  left  alone  during  the  winter,  or  if  necessity  prompt 
then  by  all  means  break  the  soil,  but  do  not  throw  it  up  roughly,  and 
if  manure  is  used  let  it  be  fresh  or  rough.  The  s^ngth  of  tbe 
manure  will  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  spnng,  and  the  bed 
will  be  sufficiently  loose  for  ordinary  crops  without  further  need  of 
stirring  it  with  the  spade.  Medium  soi^s  are  best  thoronghlj 
dug  in  autumn,  adding  the  needful  manure,  but  light  soils  I  would 
pever  trouble  about  digging  until  a  short  time  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  for  putting  m  the  crops  or  for  cleanly  culture,  for  to 
turn  weeds  under  not  being  of  a  perennial  character  is  a  source  of 
fertility  and  far  too  little  practised. 

Double  digging  is  only  another  term  for  trenching,  unless  it  be 
that  the  soil  is  onhr  turned  a  apit  deep,  the  top  soil  being  left  where 
it  was  but  turned  on  the  bottom  spit,  which  is  also  turned  and 
allowed  to  remain.  It  is  a  capital  plan  where  the  subsoil  is  poor. 
A  better  plan  is  to  mix  altogether  as  in  turning  a  manure  heap, 
keeping  enough  good  soil  on  the  top  to  secure  ready  tillage,  and  the 
best  of  all  is  to  toench  soih  that  admit  of  it  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  those  that  are  not  available  for  trenching  should  be 
stirred  as  deeply  as  possible. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be    ontinncd.) 


MY  AUniCULAS  IN  1887. 

As  I  have  never  been  much  of  an  exhibitor,  and  have  long 
since  given  it  up  altogether,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  growing  my 
small  collection  for  my  own  gratification,  and  that  of  those  fnends 
who  may  kindly  visit  my  garden.  I  am  sony  to  say  that  those  who 
do  so  and  can  appreciate  the  refined  beauty  of  the  Auricuk  ard 
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very- few,  and  this  is  one  great  disadvantage  of  living  so  far  away 
from  the  '<  busy  haunts  of  men.''  Were  I  residing  on  the  oat- 
ekirts  of  London,  for  example,  I  ooold  have  many  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  other  people's  collections,  and  of  having  them  to  visit  my 
own  garden,  but  this  is  denied  me,  and  I  must  iSsA  it  as  one  of  the 
<<5on8"  afin&inst  the  many  "pros"  of  a  country  life.  However, 
one  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  in  the  feverish  state  which 
eeenis  inseparable  from  the  very  (»lmest  exhibitor.  I  am  in  no 
worry  as  to  whether  this  or  that  plant  may  be  in  bloom  by  the  show 
day,  or  whether  this  other  will  be  over,  or  whether  I  should  put 
this  one  under  a  cap  glass,  as  used  to  be  sometimes  done  to  open  it 
better.  ^  Still  there  are  undeniable  pleasures  in  exhibiting,  and  were 
it  nothing  else,  it  brings  one  into  close  contact  with  those  pf  a 
Idndred  n>irit  I  have,  unfortunately,  neither  the  patience  nor  the 
neat-handedness  necessary  for  the  hybridiser,  and  consequently  I 
miss  the  pleasure  of  seedling  raising.  Besides,  when  one  has 
reached  the  allotted  span,  seedlmg  raising  is,  I  fear,  a  vain  dream, 
reminding  me  of  a  sturdy  baronet  in  my  neighbourhood  who  met 
with  an  accident  in  breaking  in  a  horse  for  nis  own  use  when  he 
YfOA  verging  upon  eighty.    However,  Auriculas  have  for  fifty  years 

fiven  me  many  an  hour  of  pleasant  enjovment,  and  I  am  quite  as 
ond  of  them  as  I  have  ever  been.  My  own  collection  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  it  contains,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  friends,  most 
of  the  good  sorts  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  had,  fol- 1  do 
not  care  to  pay  highly ;  and  while  there  are  some  of  the  old  ones  that 
1  may  perhaps  discard  if  my  stock  of  the  better  sorts  increases,  I 
cannot  but  feel  how  problematical  it  is  that  this  will  ever  be  in 
the  few  years  which  at  best  I  can  hope  to  see. 

A  dead  set  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  "  friends  of  our 
youth,"  btit  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  I  did  not  lift  up 
my  voice  for  some  of  them,  and  of  those,  too,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  in  middle  age.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  prejudiced,  and  I 
fully  recognise  the  very  great  beauty  of  many  (although  not  by  any 
means  all)  of  the  flowers  which  have  been  raised  of  kte  years,  and 
^hich  have  received  honours.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
^  sour  grape  **  feeling,  but  withal  that  I,  being  obliged  to  grow 
many  of  the  older  varieties,  still  find  beauty  in  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  rate  of  progress  should  not  hold  good  with  the 
Auricula  as  with  other  flowers.  It  presents,  it  is  true,  greater 
dif&cuLties,  but  that  only  reauires  greater  patience.  We  have  seen 
(at  least  I  have)  the  beautifuUy  round  and  brilliant  coloured  flowers 
of  the  Pelarffonium,  and  can  recollect  such  flowers  as  Garth's  Joan 
of  Arc,  which  created  a  furore  in  its  day,  a  flower  we  should  now 
stigmatise  as  starry  and  ill-shaped.  We  have  seen  the  small 
Tuberous  B^[onia  so  improved  as  to  become  almost  too  large 
tat  our  requirements,  and  so  on ;  but  then  there  is  this  difference, 
we  may  soon  expect,  when  we  hear  of  anything  remarkable  in  such 
plants,  to  get  them  for  ourselves.  Now  those  who  raise  seedling 
Auriculas  are  few  in  number,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they,  setting 
before  themselves  a  high  standard,  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
same  height  of  success  as  some  have  already  attained ;  but  we  look 
on  and  admire,  but  do  not  expect  to  add  them  to  our  collections. 
Auriculas  cannot  be  propagated  as  other  plants.  There  may  be 
some  which  by  nature  are  prolific  in  giving  offsets,  such  as  Acme, 
Conservative,  Traill's  Beauty,  and  many  of  the  selfs  ;  there  are 
others  which  will  hardly  give  one  in  a  year,  and  I  fancy  few  care  to 
cut  the  head  off  a  fine  plant  in  the  hope  of  iis  yielding  offsets, 
and  hence  the  high  price  which  many  still  maintain,  even  although 
they  may  have  been  in  commerce  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

I  have  ceased  to  have  any  anxiety  about  the  woolly  aphis  which 
tome  years  ago  so  bothered  me,  not  that  I  am  free  from  it,  for  on 
turning  out  my  plants  I  found  it  still  with  me,  but  I  am  doubtf  uf 
as  to  its  injurious  effects  if  ordinary  care  is  given  to  the  plants. 
If  they  are  not  potted  too  low,  and  the  coUar  well  kept  above  the 
soil  so  that  it  can  be  watched,  the  effects  of  the  aphis  on  the  roots 
is  not  injurious.  Doubtless  if  they  were  not  disturbed,  but  allowed 
to  work  their  own  sweet  will,  it  would  be  otherwise.  Not  only 
does  the  Auricula  afford  them  a  home,  but  I  have  found  them  on 
the  plants  of  xnany  species  of  Primula  which  I  obtained  from  a 
well-known  nursery  m  the  North,  and  I  have  found  them  on 
Lettuoe  roots,  and  even  on  weeds  in  my  garden,  so  that  I  do  not 
see  much  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  as  the  general  character 
of  my  collection  last  year  was  healthy,  I  must  submit  to  what,  I 
fear,  is  the  inevitable. 

I  lost  a  few  of  my  larger  plants  by  rot  or  canker,  which  seems 
to  attack  them  for  no  reason  whatever  that  I  can  see,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  it  may  not  be  a  constitutional  defect 
belonging  to  the  Primulas,  or  at  least  to  some  of  them — i,e,y  whether 
they  are  not  really  more  shortlived  than  we  imagine.  There  are 
many  species  which  are  used  in  the  rock  garden  which,  although 
described  as  perennial,  are  little  better  than  biennials,  and  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock  by  continual  sowing  of  the 
eeed.    On  wild  Primroses  it  is  very  cuflionlt  to  speak,  they  are 


continually  seeding,  and  seedliag  plants  spring  up  around  the 
habitat  of  the  parent,  but  whether  it  dies  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  P.  rosea,  for  example,  becomes,  with  me  at  any  rate,  very 
inferior  after  a  couple  or  years  or  so,  and  apparently  requires  to  be 
treated  almost  as  a  biennial,  although  it  does  not  absolutely  die 
after  the  second  year  of  flowering.  I  had  some  fine  but  oldish 
plants  of  Richard  Headly,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  last  year 
dwindled  away.  They  did  not  die,  but  neither  did  they  live  ;  at 
least  did  not  show  much  signs  of  life,  and  did  not  fiower  this 
spring,  and  as  they  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  something  of  this  kind  of  consti- 
tutional old  age  which  has  weakened  them  ;  at  least  I  can  discover 
no  other  cause  than  this.    I  will  next  refer  to  varieties. — D.,  Deail, 

(To  be  oontinoed.) 


VEGETABLES   FOR  EXHIBITION. 

CUCUMBBBS. 

Fob  exhibition  purposes  Cucumbers  must  be  quickly  grown, 
straight,  even  sized,  short  necked,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  carry- 
ing a  good  bloom.  Very  rarely  can  old  plants  be  made  to  produce 
fruit  meeting  nearly  or  quite  all  these  requirements,  and  in  most 
insttinoes  it  is  advisable  to  raise  a  few  plants  especially  for  the 
production  of  exhibition  fruit.  The  majority  of  provincial  or 
local  shows  are  held  late  in  July  and  early  in  August,  and  long 
before  that  time  the  plants  started  in  the  winter  or  spring  months 
are  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  most  probably  infested  with  red 
spider.  Instead,  therefore,  of  relying  upon  these  to  yield  present- 
able fruit,  it  will  be  found  far  better  to  sow  seed  about  nine  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  show,  singly  in  3^-inch  pots,  and  set  in 
gentle  heat  to  germinate.  They  should  be  raised  and  kept  growing 
well  clear  of  any  other  phints  likely  to  be  infested  with  any  kind 
of  insect  pest,  and  if  the  site  is  not  ready  for  them  by  the  time  the 
pots  are  becoming  filled  with  root*}  give  them  a  shift  into  6-inch 
or  larger  pots,  using  a  l^irly  rich  loamy  soil.  These  precautions 
are  necessary,  as  to  start  with  either  dirty  or  badly  rootbound 
plants  is  to  court  failure  from  the  first. 

Whether  the  plants  are  eventually  grown  in  houses,  frames,  or 
pits,  must  depend,  upon  circumstances.  They  are  certainly  more 
under  control,  and  produce  the  cleanest  and  straightest  fruit  in  a 
house,  but  capital  produce  can  also  be  had  from  plants  in  pit3  and 
frames.  They  succeed  admirably  on  the  north  or  shadiest  side  of 
a  span-roofed  house,  or  on  the  back  portion  of  a  three-quarter 
span-roofed  house,  M^ons  being  grown  if  need  be  on  the  front 
or  sunniest  side  of  the  structure.  If  a  slight  hotbed  is  formed  this 
will  give  the  plants  a  strong  start,  and  the  roots  will  soon  take 
possession  of  the  heating  material.  With  good  attendance  they 
will  thrive  for  a  time  quite  as  well  in  mounds  of  soil  only,  placed 
on  a  slate  or  treUised  bench.  A  heavy  clayey  loam  is  altogether  un- 
suitable for  them,  this  better  suiting  Melons  ;  but  if  it  must  be  used 
let  it  be  as  rough  and  turfy  as  possible,  and  add  plenty  of  burnt  soil, 
charcoal,  and  leaf  soil.  If  light  turfy  loam  is  available  little  else 
need  be  used,  and  in  any  case  no  partially  decayed  manure  should 
be  added,  this  soon  clogging  the  soil,  and  also  is  a  frequent  means 
of  introducing  the  tiny  worms  which  cripple  the  roots  so  badly  as 
to  cause  a  complete  railure.  The  plants  may  be  placed  out  about 
4  feet  apart,  and  mounds  equal  to  about  two  bushels  of  compost 
is  ample  for  each  at  the  outset.  Plant  as  soon  as  this  is  warmed 
through.  Bub  out  side  shoots  until  the  trellis  is  reached,  when 
the  plants  may  be  stopped  and  encouraged  to  form  two  or  three 
strong  shoots,  which,  m  then:  turn,  may  be  stopped  at  the  third 
or  fourth  joint,  the  breaks  following  upon  this  stopping  being 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  plant.  Dd  not 
let  the  plants  hear  heavily,  if  at  all,  long  before  the  date  of  the 
first  show,  and  about  ten  days  before  they  are  wanted  select  four 
or  five  of  the  best  formed  young  fruits,  and  after  these  have 
flowered  and  made  sufficient  progress  to  ffuide  the  cultivator  in  his 
selection,  reduce  the  number  to  two  or  three  fruits  on  each  plant. 
Stop  the  branches  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruit  before  the 
use  of  a  knife  is  necessitated,  and  also  thin  out  superfluous  growths 
so  as  to  avoid  unduly  crowding  the  foliage.  This  treatment  being 
persevered  in,  the  plants  will  continue  to  produce  handsome  fruits 
suitable  for  any  purpose.  The  roots  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  small  heaps  of  soil,  and  should  receive  occasional  li^ht 
surf acings  of  turfy  loam  or  as  fast  as  the  old  compost  is  filled  with 

them. 

If  only  a  few  fruits  are  wanted,  and  that  quickly,  they  may  be 
either  planted  in  tubs,  large  pots,  or  in  mounds  of  soil  about  3  feet 
apart,  and  taken  up  the  roof  without  stopping,  or  much  as  Melons 
are  trained.  The  laterals  will  be  thrown  out  at  each  joint,  and  in 
most  instances  will  form  a  cluster  of  fruit  at  the  first  and  second 
joints.  Stop  at  the  leaf  beyond  these,  and  also  freely  thin  out  the 
young  fruits,  not  leaving  more  than  two  or  three  of  one  age  td 
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mature.  The  leader  need  not  be  stopped  till  the  limit  of  roof 
trellis  is  reached,  and  a  good  suoceesion  of  handsome  fruit  ought  to 
be  produced  throughout  the  whole  length.  As  a  rule  plants  thus 
tramed  and  closely  cropped  are  scarcely  worth  keeping  after  the 
uppermost  fruits  have  been  cut,  but  if  they  are  in  good  health  the 
sub-laterals  should  be  frequently  thinned  and  stopp^  at  tho  second 
joint,  and  many  more  fruit  obtained.  Cucumbers  hare  been  cut  in 
about  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  but  in  this  case 
they  were  crown  at  an  express  rate,  and  not  less  than  eight  weeks 
had  better  be  allowed. 

Old  house-grown  plants,  or  those  that  have  done  good  service 
for  several  weeks  or  months  past,  can  sometimes  be  brought  into  a 
vigorous  condition  again  and  capable  of  producing  fairly  ^»od  fruit 
It  is  useless  to  make  the  attempt  with  plants  badly  overrun  by  red 
spider,  mealy  bug,  or  other  pests,  as  none  of  these  can  be  got  rid  of 
short  of  destroying  the  foliage.  The  first  proceeding  should  be  to 
freely  thin  put  the  haulm,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  growth  as 
possible,  and  also  the  greater  portion  of  any  fruit  that  may  be 
hanging.  Next  loosen  the  surface  soil,  removing  any  that  is  sour,  or 
which  18  not  occupied  bv  roots.  Give  a  good  watering  if  need  be, 
and  top-dress  with  roughly  chopped  turves,  or  a  compost  such  as  I 
have  previously  described.  Then  if  a  brisk  *' growing"  tem- 
perature is  constantly  maintained,  the  plants  being  frequently 
syringed  and  plenty  of  moisture  distributed  about  the  house,  fresh 
growth  will  soon  be  formed.  This  should  be  allowed  to  ramble  to 
a  good  lepgth  before  the  points  are  taken  out,  and  the  subsequent 
breaks  will  produce  fruit  in  abundance.  A  heavy  crop  ought  never 
to  be  left  on  plants  that  are  to  produce  exhibition  fruit  ;  in  fact  it 
is  very  necessary  that  Cucumbera  for  all  purposes,  if  they  are  to 
be  continuous  cropping,  must  be  prevented  from  bearing  as  they 
please,  or  otherwise  gluts  will  result  at  one  time  and  scarcity  at 
another. — ^Exhibitor. 

(To  be  coDtinned.) 

GARDEN  FARMING. 

It  is  somewhat  late,  but  better  late  than  never,  to  direct 
attention  to  an  exhaustive  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the 
Quarterly  Rtview°  for  April.  The  volume  did  not  reach  us  till 
a  considerable  time  after  its  publication,  and  then  the  pressure 
on  our  space  was  great.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  of  an 
evanescent  nature,  but' of  permanent  interest,  and  never  out  of 
date.  The  wiiter  of  the  article  appears  to  have  a  good  grasp  of 
his  subject,  and  seems  to  have  spared  no  effort  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation, statistical  and  otherwise,  to  render  his  deductions  reliable 
and  his  work  of  substantial  v^ue.  The  extent  of  nurseries,  market 
gardens,  and  orchards  are  tabulated,  and  their  areas  compared  with 
former  years.  We  next  find  statistics  given  on  Potato  culture,  with 
the  extent  and  value  of  importations  from  the  Continent  and 
Channel  Islands,  these  being  mainly  of  early  produce.  As  regards 
late  Potatoes  for  winter  use,  which  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
grow  them  say  they  cannot  be  grown  profitably,  we  find  an 
'  enormous  increase  in  their  culture  in  the  chief  English  Potato- 
growing  counties,  but  a  comparatively  slight  decrease  in  the  less 
favourable  climate  of  Scotland.  Full  crops  of  late  Potatoes  are 
still  remunerative,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  evidence  of  the  best 
growers,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  was  opened  last  year  with 
America,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  there  preventing  the 
produce  of  the  Northern  States  reaching  the  great  centres  of 
consumption. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  with  indications  of  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  produce,  are 
brought  under  review — Asparagus,  Broccoli,  Beans,  Seakale,  Onions, 
Mushrooms,  amongst  the  former  ;  and  in  respect  to  overaupply  and 
loss  in  culture  that  occasiomdly  occurs,  the  author  points  out  two 
evils— faulty  distribution  and  high  railway  charges — on  this  twin 
question  observing : — 

"  Mr.  Whitehead  and  others  contend,  not  only  that  the  home  supply 
would  not  be  too  large,  if  we  had  a  better  system  of  distribution,  but 
that  it  might  well  be  increased  to  a  great  extent.  The  fact  that  rail 
charges  and  the  salesman's  oommisBion  often  balance,  and  sometimes 
exceed,  the  amount  realised  by  vegetables  sent  to  market,  is  alone  a 
strong  indictment  against  the  existing  system.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  plenty,  when  the  markets  are 
supposed  to  be  glutted,  and  growers  get  extremely  small  prices,  millions 
of  the  population  are  short  of  vegetables  on  their  dinner-tables.  The 
poor  can  buy  vegetables  more  cheaply  in  the  markets  of  the  East  of 
London  and  in  such  great  centres  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  to 
which  large  supplies  are  constantly  consigned,  than  in  the  small  towns 
or  even  in  the  villages  of  the  rural  districts.  People  who  leqniie  the 
greengrocer  to  call  for  orders,  and  afterwards  to  send  to  their  houses 
vegetables  worth  a  few  pence,  must  expect  to  pay  more  than  double,  or 
perhaps  four  times  what  the  grower  receives ;    but  there  should  be 
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markets  in  all  towns  where  the  poor  can  obtain  their  supplies  at  much  leas 
than  the  greengrocers*  ordinary  charges.  Mr.  Hunt  says,  that  rail  rates  for 
green  stuff  irom  Evesham  to  many  places,  including  London,  aie 
prohibitive,  and  are  very  high  for  everything ;  also  that  small  growers 
are  placed  at  a  special  disadvantage  by  the  large  extra  charges  on  small 
quantities  of  produce.  It  is  a  common  complaint,  too,  that  the  rail 
charges  on  vegetables  for  short  distances  in  this  country  are  much  higher 
comparatively,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  higher,  than  the  rates  for 
the  same  kinds  of  produce  imported  from  France  or  Holland.  Another 
grievance  is  that,  whereas  the  foreign  produce  is  conveyed  by  fast  boats. 
and  express  trains,  the  home  supply  of  vegetables  is  mostly  carried  by 
goods  trains,  and  '  shaken  and  snuashed  up,'  as  Mr.  Whitehead  express^ 
it,  *  by  the  bumping  and  banging  occasioned  by  "  picking  up  "  at  Hao. 
various  stations.' " 

In  respect  to  fruits,  we  find  an  admirable  digest  of  the  supply  of 
Apples,  Pean,  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  and  various  bosb 
fruits,  with  the  quantities  grown  and  the  value  of  the  crops  to  far 
as  can  be  ascertained.  Ths  -writer,  like  many  another,  seems  t» 
have  been  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether  to  place  Rhubarb  amongst 
fruit  or  vegetables  ;  and  though  he  oorrectly  says  in  a  strict  elani- 
fication  it  would  be  placed  among  vegetables,  but  ai  it  is  used  as  a. 
fruit,  he  lets  it  remain  on  the  American  compromise  as  the  "  Pis 
plant."  He  appeara  to  be  cognisant  of  the  culture  and  forcing; 
operations  of  Rhubarb  in  the  Leeds  district,  which  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  generally  known,  though  of  oonrse  enormous^ 
quantities  are  forced  in  the  market  gardens  round  LondoiL 

The  works  consulted  and  duly  acknowledged  in  the  prepantioik 
of  the  article  are  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual,^  Barron's  "  Apple  Con- 
gress Report,"  and  "  Vine  Culture,"  Whitehead's  **  Market  Garden- 
ing and  Fruit  Farming,"  Wright's  "  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,'' 
Rivera'  "  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,"  Bunyard's  "  Fruit  Farming  for 
Profit,"  the  Field  newspaper,  and  the  "^  Agricultaral  Returns.^'' 
Thus  its  comprehensiveness  will  be  understood  ;  but  there  is  an 
important  description  of  the  garden  farming  in  the  Channel 
Islands  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  personiu  inspection  of  tb» 
work,  for  the  author  observes  : — <*  Without  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
their  untiring  labour  it  is  impossible  to  eain  a  fair  conception  at 
the  excellent  use  which  the  Channel  Islanders  make  of  their  hnd 
and  their  opportunities.  Depression  has  been  felt  by  them,  it  is 
true,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  diminution  of  great  prosperity^ 
which  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  oattie  and 
the  failure  of  two  banks,  and  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
garden  farming.  It  is  also  true  that  the  enormous  prices  which  the; 
pioneen  in  the  supply  of  early  produce  obtained  some  yean  sgfy 
remain  only  as  memories  ;  but  where  one  man  obtained  handsome 
returns  from  Covent  Grarden  twenty  yeara  ago,  there  are  now  ten 
or  more  receiving  thence  much  larger  sums,  and  fair,  though  not 
such  extravagant  profits." 

The  extent  of  early  Potato  growing  in  Jersey,  with  the  cost  &n^ 
profits  of  culture,  are  interestingly  described,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  export  of  50,670  tons  last  year  showed  an  average  return 
of  upwards  of  £67  per  acre,  the  total  cost  incurred  in  produc- 
tion oeing  estimated  at  about  £45  ;  but  the  land,  we  are  told,  '^is* 
becoming  more  and  more  occupied  by  Frenchmen."  We  are  now 
tempted  to  cite  a  few  paragraphs — ^a  mere  fragment  of  the  article — 
of  which  they  display  its  general  character. 

^*  The  most  extensive  owner  of  glass  houses  in  Jersey  is  Mr.  Geoigifr 
Bashford  of  St.  Saviour's,  who  has  now  about  12  acres  occupied  witbi 
glass  houses  and  the  necessair  roadways,  and  expects  to  have  his  whole? 
garden  of  13  acres  utilised  before  the  end  of  next  year.  The  remarkable; 
success  of  this  enterprising  garden-farmer,  who  entered  into  the  businessr 
^hich  has  grown  so  rapidly  under  his  management,  without  any  previous- 
training  as  a  gardener,  is  one  of  the  wonden  of  the  Channel  Islandk 
Better  management  is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found  than  Mr.  Bashf ord's, 
and  a  brief  description  of  his  crops  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  those- 
grown  under  glass  in  both  islands.  He  has  a  great  quantity  of  Potatoesi 
in  his  houses,  with  Tomatoes  planted  between  the  rows,  some  being 
artificially  heated,  and  others  not.  Mr.  Bashford  does  not  force  his 
Potatoes,  however,  but  plants  those  in  hothouses  a  month  later  than 
those  in  cool  houses,  so  that  all  come  to  be  raised  at  about  the  same? 
time ;  his  opinion  being  that  forcing  Potatoes  is  not  sufBciently 
remunerative.  Last  year  the  average  price  he  obtained  for  his  tubers 
was  7^.  per  pound,  and  he  commonly  produces  as  much  as  11  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  nearly  20  tons.  In  1873  he  solA 
Potatoes  at  2s.  3d.  per  pound,  but  does  not  expect  to  realise  such  a  prioo^ 
again.    The  price  last  year  was  7d.  to  9d. 

"  French  Beans  are  grown  in  hothouses  between  rows  of  Tomatoes,  to^ 
be  picked  in  January  and  February,  when  they  sell  at  28.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
pound.  Some  years  ago  the  price  was  no  less  than  6s.  per  pound.  Peas- 
are  produced  in  cool  houses  only,  picking  being  begun  early  in  Aprilf 
when  the  price  is  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Cucumbers  al^  are  grown,  to  be- 
succeeded  by  Tomatoes  for  winter  use. 

**  Mr.  Bashford  has  sent  80  tons  of  Tomatoes  to  London  in  a  year,, 
and  now  that  he  has  increased  his  area  of  land  under  glass  he  expects  t> 
grow  120  tons  per  annum  in  a  favourable  season.  His  average  price  last 
year  was  6|d.  per  pound.    Tomatoes,  with  or  without  French  Beans  er 
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Totato«,  are  prodnced  in  the  same  houses  aa  Qraperf,  until  the  VIdbs 
■coyer  the  glaas,  after  which  the  ihsding  would  be  too  much  for  Tomatoes, 
though  early  Potatoes  can  be  raised  and  matured  before  the  leaves  of 
-Tate  Grapes  cover  the  glass.  In  the  middle  of  March,  even  in  this  late 
^8e»sa^,  Mr.  Bashford  had  begun  to  pick  fruit  (torn  bis  enrliest  Tomatoes, 
isome  of  which  were  5  teet  high.  The  bulk  of  those  in  heat  are  ready  by 
'the  end  of  March,  and  tboee  iu  cool  houses  come  for  picking  by  the  end 
-of  June  and  in  the  following  months  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

"  Lsat  year  Mr.  Bashford  sent  23  tons  of  Grapes  to  London.  He  has 
two  houses  with  double  walls  lined,  as  are  the  roofs  and  floors  also,  with 
■aawdnst,  to  keep  out  frost,  in  which  bo  can  store  12,000  hnn<ies  of 
•Grapes,  the  stems  being  inserted  in  bottles  of  water.  The  fruit  is  thus 
■stored  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  kept  for  a  month  or  two  until 
•tlie  pdce  is  high. 

"  If  Jersey  is  the  Island  of  Potatoes,  Qnemsey  may  fairly  be  termed 
•the  Island  of  Glass.  In  or  near  St  Peter's  Port  there  are  several 
■extensive  establishments  rimllar  to  that  just  described,  though  none  at 
present  as  lar^e,  in  which  Grapes,  Melons,  Tornatoea,  and  early  vegetables 
we  produced.  But  what  Is  more  remarkable  is  the  great  number  of 
-glaBB  honses  on  the  small  farms,  and  even  in  the  cottagers'  gardens. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  cool  booses.  In  which  late  Grapes,  Tomatoes, 
Peas,  and  Potatoes  are  prodnced,  forcing  bein{;,  as  a  rule,  only  practised 
by  the  extensive  growers,  and  in  gentlemen's  hothouses.  Flowers  and 
•Mlad,  too,  are  cultivated  for  export  by  market  gardeners,  and  Broccoli 
1>y  the  farmetn. 

"Guernsey  is  not  so  well  fitted  as  Jersey  for  the  growth  of  early 
▼(Setables  ont  of  doors,  chiefly  because  the  slope  of  the  forme:  island 
laces  the  north'Instead  of  the  south,  and  frost  Is  more  oomrnon.  It  is 
not  soriuislng,  then,  to  see  that  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  la  auemsey 
has  declined,  or  that  rents  are  much  lower  there  than  in  Jeraey.  The 
total  area  of  land  occupied  In  1887  in  Guernsey  and  the  smaller  islands 
is  retnraed  at  11,773  acres,  only  877  acres  of  which  are  under  Potatoes, 
-.as  compared  with  1014  acres  in  1BT7.  Benta  range  from  as  low  as  £S  to 
nearly  £10  an  acre,  but  the  moat  common  sum  appears  to  be  £6  or  £7, 
■«r  about  £3  lees  than  fn  Jeraey. 

"  An  eieellent  instance  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  a  Guernsey 
fanner  U  to  be  seen  la  the  case  of  Mr.  Le  Pelly,  who  farms  about 
"85  acres  of  land.  He  grows  Potatoes,  Broccoli,  and  other  vegetables  for 
-export,  and  this  year  be  has  sold  the  crop  of  Broccoli  as  it  stands  at 
*36  an  acre.  Last  year  be  erected  an  excellent  glass  house,  100  feet  by 
:36  feet,  at  a  cost  of  £230,  and  grew  in  it  over  i\  tons  of  Tomatoes,  sold 
*t  £7*,  which  was  a  pretty  good  return  for  the  first  year  on  his  invest- 
ment. As  an  instance  of  a  greater  money  tetnm  than  that  obtained  for 
Broccoli  by  Mr.  Le  PeUy,  we  may  state  that  the  price  for  Tomatoes  In 
the  middle  of  March  was  IJd.  each  In  London,  or  Id.  clear  of  expenses 
-cf  carriage  and  sale.  As  nearly  10,000  Broccoli  are  grown  on  an  acre, 
"the  net  value  of  the  crop  is  over  £*0  an  acre,  which  was  realised  on  one 
farm  visited  last  March ;  and  these  vegetables  are  o9  the  land  in  time 
lOr  another  crop  of  some  kind  to  be  grown  this  year." 

This  exhaustive  and  valoable  contribation  to  the  "  Quarterly  " 
4)onclndes  as  follows  r — "  Although  we  are  far  from  underrating 
ttie  natnral  advantages  enjoyed  by  garden-fanners  in  the  Channd 
IslandH,  we  cannot  foil  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  their 

Eictice  which  might  be  extensirely  imitated  in  the  United 
ngdom.  Early  Potatoes,  with  other  green  crops  to  follow  in  the 
iflame  season,  might  be  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  some 
parte  of  the  sonth  of  England,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present, 
and  almost  if  not  quite  as  advantageously  as  in  Jersey  ;  while  a 
iew  enterprising  EnglishmoD  have  already  proved  that  the  extensive 
tue  of  glass  in  the  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  produce  can  be  as 
■flncceesfnlly  practised  here  as  in  Guernsey.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
«asy  to  overdo  t'lia  description  of  enterprise,  hut  it  will  be  time 
«nongh  to  tbink  of  that  when  somethiiig  more  than  a  beginning  has 
l>eea  made." 


EXCESSIVB  MANURING. 
Cultivators  as  a  rule  are  anxioin  to  give  their  plants  and  crops 
-aa  innoh  manureas  possible,  bat  in  many  cases  this  is  qnite  overdone. 
1  hare  had  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Onioospointed ont 
to  me  that  were  said  to  be  "  growing  in  almost  all  manure,"  and  yet 
^ey  did  not  sncceed  as  well  as  those  in  poorer  soil.  This  conld 
mot  be  nnderstood,  but  I  think  it  is  easily  explained.  In  the  hope 
-^f  having  extra  good  produce  a  piece  cf  ground  is  opened  for 
feas.  A  thick  layer  of  manure  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  a  little 
«oil  OD  this,  and  the  seed  is  sown.  Bo  long  as  the  manure  and  soU 
are  moist  all  may  go  well,  but  when  the  hot  dry  weather  comes, 
«uoh  as  was  experienced  last  summer,  the  manore  beoomes  dust 
•Arjj  What  roots  were  in  it  perish,  no  more  penetrate  it,  and  the 
flant*  have  only  the  top  and  sorronnding  noil  to  live  on.  Further, 
this  mass  of  dry  manttre  acta  as  drainage,  and  the  plants  suffer 
more  and  more.  I  have  seen  Peas  planted  nnder  these  oonditions 
hardly  produce  one  gathering  of  pods  in  July  and  August.  Onions, 
again,  are  very  apt  to  fail  from  the  same  cause.  A  mass  of  mannre 
is  placed  under  them,  the  roots  penetrate  it,  but  when  the  dry 
ireather  comes  they  cease  to  form  goodbnlbi,  and  te.-miuiteiDonly 
faaving  "  thick  necks." 


I  am  altogether  opposed  to  those  masae?  of  manure  whera 
drought  has  to  be  contended  against,  and  I  neither  use  them  nor  re- 
cornmend  them.  Where  the  manure  is  well  worked  through  the  soil 
it  is  quito  different,  as  the  roots  haveasnbetantialmasato  take  hold 
of,  draught  is  slow  in  having  any  influence,  and  the  plants  are  both 
substantial  and  frnitf  ul.  I  am  of  opinion  that  soft  pithy  Celery 
is  mainly  produced  by  the  plants  growing  in  too  much  manure;  and 
by  using  it  in  moderation,  and,  above  all,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
soil,  the  sticks  are  invsj-iably  firm  throughout.  This  rule  also 
Kppliea  to  plants  in  pots.  Where  too  mncb  mannre  is  used  the 
plants  only  make  long  soft  growth.  They  are  almost  constantly  in 
want  of  water,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  become  too  dry. — J.  MciK, 
Margam. 

LEPTOSPEBMUM  BTTLLATUM. 

At  several  of  the  recent  exhibitions  Messrs.  J.  Laiug  Jc  Sods,  Forest 
Hill,  Messrs.  Cutbush  k.  Bon,  Higl^te,  and  other  firms,  have  shown 
examples  of  this  graceful  groenhonse  {dant,  and  at  the  Temple  Exhibitioa 


FW.  H.-LEPIOSFBBXUU  BULLATUIL 

of  the  Royal  Hortlcultnral  Saciety  some  specimens  from  Forest  Hill 
were  particularly  noteworthy.  It  forms  a  compact  shrubby  plant,  with 
narrow  leaves  and  abundant  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  red  in 
the  centre.  Similar  treatment  to  that  accordei  ordinary  bardwooded 
plants  suits  it,  and  though  the  individual  flowers  do  not  last  very  loi^ 
there  is  a  good  snooesslon. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 
I  BBB  that  my  worthy  opponent  has  been  infusing  new  life  Into  this 
pleasant  and,  1  trust,  nsetul  controversy,  by  striking  out  right  and  left 
with  renewed  vigour,  showing  how  my  bold  assertions  require  propping 
np,  and  then  claiming  the  theory  of  thoee  assertions  as  his  own.  He 
next  turns  hisattention  to  a  case  mentioned  by  "  B.,"  and  after  criticising 
him  in  one  paragraph  and  applauding  him  in  another,  finishes  by  a 
desperate  attack  upon  what  he  terms  my  "  experimental  trials,"  and  my 
want  of  "  experience ''  io  conducting  them.  There  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  aecnunt  for  the  con- 
clusions Mr.  Coombe  has  arrived  at  Is  that  he  has  been  using  those  great 
advocatlve  powers,  which  I  havj  already  pointed  out  he  possesses,  by 
placing  these  points  (hit  tell  in  his  fsvour  prominently  f  jrward,  and  in 
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his  diligent  search  for  them  quite  orerlooklng  ft  tew  others,  which  I  thJuk 
Bbould  be  kept  in  riew. 


throughont  thia  debate  continually  ncd  consUtently  recommended 
changei  of  food  to  be  given  to  pl«it8,  enob  at  liooid  manures  from 
stables  and  cowhouBes,  to  be  varied  at  interraU  with  guano,  nitrate  of 
•oda,  and  inch  Btimulatlng  substance!,  and  I  hare  already  pointed  out 
that  the  manure  and  iirliie  of  animals  are  rich  in  the  sulldifjlng  agents, 
and  In  the  case  of  pirt  plants  the  soil  oiod  is  InTambly  rifh  In  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  tialcM  these  elements  are  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  the  nitrate  of  soda  will  not  have  its  full  efFect,  as  a  Tigorous 
growth  cannot  be  built  up  without  solidifying  agents  are  present,  but 
-when  they  are  present  and  too  large  a  quantity  of  soda  i>  given,  it 
causes  vegetation  to  draw  oat  from  the  soil. large  supplies  ol  these 
elements,  and  consequently  to  prodace  a  greater  amouot  ot  vigour  than 
can  be  properly  solidifled  by  the  influences  of  light  and  air.  This  is 
why  I  contend  the  best  results  are  produced  by  using  the  nitrate  in  the 
way  I  have  advocated,  That  I»  given  whenever  the  result  of  daily 
observation  shows  that  more  vigour  1*  desirabla,  taking  into  consideration 
the  varying  conditions  of  weather  in  each  particnUr  season.  On  his 
foundation  my  answer  to  his  query,  "  Does  the  conBtttntiou  of  a  plant 
improve  becaase  its  bulk  Increases  Z"  will  rest  securely.  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether a  question  o(  keeping  a  plant  merely  in  health,  but  also  of 
enabling  it  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  vigour  that  can  be 
attended  with  the  best  results.  And  I  maintain  that  this  is  the  better 
acoomplished  by  applying  stimulating  Bubstauces  at  totervals  instead  of 
fomuDg  them  into  a  "properly  proportioned  combination,"  bo  as  to 
bring  out  the  full  prodactive  powers  in  the  soil  at  a  time  when  the 
stniD  on  the  plant's  enei^ea  is  the  gieateat    This  is  no  "  fad,"   bnt  a 

After  having  duly  refreshed  my  memory  by  referring  to  what  Mr. 
Coombe  has  already  written  on  tbU  subject,  1  fall  to  find  ft  single  in- 
■tance  In  which  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  various  it^es  of 
growth  that  plants  pass  through  and  the  condition  they  are  In  at  the 
time  be  woold  apply  manures,  but  I  do  find  that  he  has  shifted  his 
ground  considerably.  In  one  of  his  earlier  contributions  he  pins  bis 
faith  upon  fancifnl  mixtures,  which  bedabbed  by  the  euphonic  title  of 
"  properly  propoitioned  combinations  of  the  elements  needed,"  but  I  am 
glad  to  notice  he  isgradually  abandoning  that  idea  as  unnecessary,  if  not 
impraeticabie.  Unnecessary,  because  eiperience  teaches  us  that  for 
piBctlcal  purposes  no  better  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
miniitely  proportioned  mixtnres  so  long  as  the  principal  conetltaents  of 
plant  food  are  present,  and  impracticable  because  the  method  of  com- 
poondlng  manures  in  the  aune  way  that  a  dmgKitt  does  medicine, 
which  the  euthneiann  of  my  opponent  led  him  to  believe  would  become 
a  special  feature  in  gardens  of  the  f ntnre,  would  be  worse  than  nselera 
DDisss  gardeners  had  also  sofficient  scfentiilc  knowledge  to  analyse  the 
■oili  they  had  to  deal  with,  otbertvise  they  would  compound  manures 
proportioned  according-  to  the  constituent  parts  of  plante  to  be  supplied 
wiw  it,  while  the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  would  contain  an 
excess  of  those  elements  and  a  deficiency  of  otherB,  which  would  throw 
those  calculations  out  of  balance.  But  to  do  my  opponent  justice,  I  do 
not  think  he  really  believed  seriously  in  such  mysterious  compounds. 
That  idea  was  simply  intended  as  an  artisUc  embellishment  for  his 
article.  But  it  is  by  results  that  these  "  fads  "  must  be  judged,  and  not 
by  words. 


1  felt  it  behoved  me  to  arrange  a  few  scientific  facts  within  my 
reach  In  Bach  a  way  as  to  show  that  my  practice  is  compatible  with 
theory  in  its  surest  form— vii.,  when  it  has  been  proved  to  be  correct ; 
and  I  venture  to  Buggest  that  possibly  Mr.  Coombe  has  been  busy  in  that 
direction  himself  of  late.  'I  cannot  admit  that  the  system  of  giving 
plants  such  changes  ot  food  as  are  known  to  prodnce  highly  sa'ie&ic- 
tory  results  is  a  haphaiard  one,  but  I  shanld  call  it  both  lash  and  hap- 
hasard  to  depend  on  a  ceitain  chemical  combination  manufactured 
according  to  the  elements  of  which  plant  life  is  built  np,  without  any 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  each  already  in  the  soil,  and  by  going  in 
for  these  nicely  proportioned  combinations  much  needless  expense  Is 
often  incurred  unless  the  soil  Is  analysed  to  find  out  the  exact  quantities 
of  each  it  contains  ;  and  even  then,  when  we  consider  that  sometimes  a 
given  crop  takes  up  a  much  larger  proportion  than  at  «thers,  which 
science  as  yet  cannot  eiplain,  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  some  other 
way  of  working,  and  on  these  lines  I  have  striven  to  maintain  this 
TODtroversy,  in  the  first  place  by  advocating  changes  of  food  which  are 
known  from  experience  to  be  gooil,  and  in  my  latest  article  showing  how 
that  system  agreed  In  the  main  points  with  scientific  theories. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  ample  proofs  of  the  advantages  to  tie 
derived  from  (living  certain  portions  of  plant  food  at  various  stages  of 
their  development,  and  we  have  recently  bad  a  notable  illuBtratlon  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  practice  by  applying  lime  to  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  during  the  stoning  period,  the  result  being  even  beyond  our  expec- 
tation—much better  than  when  given  at  the  winter  dressing ;  and  the 
conclusion  I  draw  from  this  is  that  there  must  be  a  greater  demand  for 
that  substance  while  the  stoning  process  is  going  on  than  at  any  other 
stage  ot  development,  and  consequently  a  supply  Is  needed  at  that 
critical  time. 

The  portion  of  Hr.  Coombe's  article  in  which  be  criticises  the  ease 
mentioned  by  "  B.,"  I  need  not  enter  Into,  as  it  wilt  donbtlesq  be  dealt 
with  by  that  writer  witb  his  usual  force  and  clearness ;  bnt  as  my 


opponent  has  devoted  the  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  article  to  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  what  he  chooses  to  call  my  "  fads,"  and  "  the  ex- 

ferience  1  hold  bo  dear,"  I  feel  somewhat  disposed  to  correct  a  few  of 
is  random  statements.  Bcferring  to  the  qaestion.  Does  nitrate  of  soda 
leave  the  soil  in  an  exhausted  condition?  he  rays,  "  Can  be  (meaning 
myself^  not  see  that  the  quotation  he  gives  directly  support^  what  I 
adviEOd  at  the  commencement,  that  it  should  not  he  used  alone,  but  com- 
bined with  other  substantial  plant  foods  1"  I  reply,  Certainly  1  cannot, 
nor  do  I  see  by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  can  do  so.  ss  the  quotation 
I  gave  plainly  shows  now  illogical  it  is  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  because  it  transforms  into  produce  the  taw  material 
at  its  disimial  in  soils  and  in  manures,  and  thereby  increases  the  yield. 
He  also  again  repeats,  but  If  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should 
unfnrt.Dnately  not  be  present  in  consequence  of  repeated  spplicatioDS 
ot  nitrate.  Now  he  would  not  have  asked  that  question  in  this  case 
if  he  had  not  altogether  overlooked  one  tact,  that  the  quotation  I  gave 
pointed  out  the  Importance  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  amount  of  phcs. 
phone  acid  and  potash  the  crop  had  taken  from  it  before  another  crop 
was  sown  or  planted,  and  then  stimulating  manures  should  again  b« 
used  at  Intervals  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  vigonr  found  to  he 
desirable.  T  stated  in  my  last  article  that  the  nitrate  and  ammoniacal 
manures  should  not  be  combined  with  the  other  materials  because  they 
are  not  fastened  np  by  the  soil,batremaIn  freely  moveable, and  a  residne 
not  quickly  taken  np  by  the  plant  would  be  dispersed,  and  consequently 
wasted.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Coombe's  chafes  of  inconaistency,  let  m* 
ask  him  to  refresh  bis  memory  vdtb  a  glance  at  his  Becond  article  on  thii 
subject,  he  will  th^erc  have  the  satitfactlon  of  seeing  he  himself  admits 
the  Inconsistency  i  and  as  to  the  anomalous  position  be  asserts  1  have 
placed  myself  in,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  that  statement  as  an  ex.- 
aggecatlon.— H.  Dux  kin. 


B03E  SHOWS  IH  18SS. 
June  26tb.— Bosten. 

„    SSth.— Brockham  and  Syd& 
„     SOth.— Eltham,  Colchester,  and  Belgate. 
July   Srd.— Bagshot,  Canterbury,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 
„        4th, — Cnndon,  Dnisley,  Famham,  Hitchin,  and   Slobmond, 

(Surrey). 
„        6th. — Bath,  Famingham,  and  Norwich. 
„        6tfa.— Sntton. 

„        7th.~Crystal  Palace  (National  Boae  eociety% 
„      loth.— Gloucester,  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 
„      Ilth.— Ealing  and  Tunbrldge  Wells. 

„      IStb.^Birmlngbam,  Oarlton-in-Liiulrick,  and  Winchester. 
„      l*th.— New  Brighton. 
„      16th', — Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
„      I  Tth.  —  Leek  and  Ulventone. 
„      IBtb.— Birkenhead. 
„      IBth. — Helensburgh. 

„      30th.— Dariington  (National  Bose  Society), 
„      21st.— Manchester. 
„      24th.— TibsbelL 
In  the  above  list  the  only  exhibitions  not  held  by  the  National  Bcm 
Society,  or  by  Societies  In  affiliation  with  it,  are  thMe  at  Birmingham^ 
Boston,   Carlton-in-Lindrick,    Darsley,   Hanche«ter,    Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  and  Richmond.    In  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  Boston,  where  tha 
shows  extend  over  two  days,  the  date  of  the  first  day's  exhibition  onty, 
is  given.— Edwabd  Mawlbf,  R<ueh<nh,  BerkkamsUd,  HerU. 

SEASONABLE  WOKE. 

STAHDi^DB  present  but  a  poor  appearance,  so  many  ot  them  being 
either  killed  or  badly  injured  by  frosta  during  the  past  winter.  The. 
dwarfs,  notably  thiwe  on  their  own  roots,  are,  fortunately,  in  excellent 
condition,  and,  in  bXl,  are  Improved  by  the  rather  severe  shortening  of 
the  old  wood,  much  of  it  having  been  killed  to  within  G  inches  of  the 
ground.  All  ought  to  have  theyouuggiowths  thinned  where  crowded,  th« 
useless  spray  especially.  The  early  removal  of  a  great  number  ot  side 
buds  Is  also  most  beneficial,  those  reserved  being  much  improved  thereby 
both  as  regards  bIec  ot  blooms  and  the  substance  of  the  petals.  In  most 
instances  the  central  hnds  are  preferred ;  bnt  if  these  are  damaged 
in  any  way,  or  are  detoimed,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  pinched  off, 
Bhd  a  prominent  side  bud  reserved.  It  Is  also  advisable  to  remove 
a  few  central  buds  on  each  bush,  and  this  will  insure  a  better  succession 
of  bloom,  the  side  buds  usually  being  the  latest.  A  good  look  out  for 
maggots  ought  to  be  kept.  The  ground  about  the  Hoses,  being  in  » 
half -moist  condition.  Is  just  right  for  receiving  a  libeial  supply  ot  liquli) 
manure,  snch  as  the  dralnings  tram  a  farmyud,  or  a  light  rnrfadDg  ot 
artificial  mannre  may  be  washed  in  with  advantage.  If  fine  show 
blooms  are  required  something  of  the  kind  must  be  given,  and  even  if 
not  wanted  tor  exhibition  well  "  built  np "  flowers  last  much  the 
longest  In  a  cut  state.  Before  a  watering  is  given  the  surface  ot  the 
ground  should  be  lightly  forked,  and  sobseqaenUy  a  liberal  mulching 
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ot  ttroDir  nianiiTe,  gliort  Knus,  coooft-unt  fibre,  laid  boII,  spent  tan,  or 
evea  dr;  Boil,  ought  to  be  gtven,    II  the  manure  provea  oojectloiiable, 

covei  it  nitb  A  UtUe  soil. 

TEB  EA'^LIBST  BOSGS. 
Tellow  BaoksiODB  are  among  tbeeuliest  Co  flower  again  at  mnnj  walUi 
and  la  come  leaBona  the  white  variety  proves  an  excellent  companioD. 
Thia  jeai,  for  ume  nnacoonntoble  reseou  tbe  latter  hse  not  done  well. 
Medimn-fllzed  well-ripened  shoote  prodaoe  wrestha  of  bloom,  and  thev 
oDght,  therefore,  to  be  preserved  oi  macb  as  possible,  anil  the  more  rank 
growth  cat  awaj  eail;.  Madame  B^rard,  a  varietj  mnch  reMmbllng 
Glolte  de  Dijou,  and  really  anperfor  to  that  old  favourite,  is  now  flower- 
ing gnuidly,  and  is  Tery  neoCnl  for  catting  from.  Early  formed  and 
fairlv  itrong  ^wths  of  both  varieties  will  naaally  develope  a  bloom  at 
nearly  every  jolat  In  the  autnmn.  They  ought  to  be  only  lightly 
secured  to  the  walls  for  a  few  weeks,  and  if,  when  the  wood  is  flrm, 
these  shoots  are  given  a  good  curve  thia  will  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
blooms.  Climbing  Devonienals  is  now  flowering  freely,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  BO  for  several  months.  Young  growtljs  should  be  laid  In  or 
taken  care  of,  this  tending  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  health.  Safrano  la 
one  of  the  first  to  flower  freely  and  la  a  bud  state  is  very  beautiful.  A 
free  nse  of  tbe  knife  improves  this  variety  as  well  as  Madame  Fatcot. 
Catikerine  Hermet  Is  very  Sue  gainst  a  sunny  wall,  and  care  should  be 
taken  ot  the  strong  suckers  pushed  up  from  plants  on  their  own  toots, 
these  blanching  and  flowering  strongly.  Marshal  Kiel  was  much 
Injured  during  the  past  winter,  and  only  a  few  blooms  are  formed  or 
forming.  Any  long  shoots  on  this  variety  should  be  tied  or  nailed  to 
tbe  mdla,  as  it  is  these  that  will  produce  mach  the  Quest  blooms  next 
nettpo.  Old  plants  in  pots,  or  any  atmck  early  and  duly  hardened,  may 
he  planted  against  a  aunny  wall,  and  will  frequently,  if  given  good 
loamy  son  and  well  attended  to,  t!row  vigorously.  It  is  qnite  a  mistake 
to  depend  npon  old  plants  of  ICartehal  NIel,  the  wisest  course  being 
to  plant  a  few  every  year.  Tbe  Bourbon  Soovenir  de  la  Malmaison 
flowers  early  and  Ute  against  sbeltered  walls,  and  is  also  one  of  the  flrst 
to  flower  In  the  open.  It  succeeds  best  on  its  own  roots,  the  finest 
blooms  being  obtained  from  the  strongly  branching  sucker  growths.  In 
tbe  case  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  generally  it  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  have  early  blooms,  and  these  being  cut  as  fast  as  they  open 

flowen.— 


UTRICULABIA  CAMPBELL! 

Mb.  F.  BOTLB  contributes  to  the  June  number  of  LongnaiCi  Magazine 
an  Interring  article  npon  "  An  Orchid  Farm,"  In  the  oonrae  of  which 
the  following  passage  occurs  relative  to  a  new  ''scarlet  Utrlcularia," 
which  is  imported  in  the  axils  of  Vrteslas. 

"A  little  story  hangs  to  the  exqaislto  U.  CampbellL  AU  Importers 
are  haunted  by  the  spectral  image  of  Cattleya  labiata,  which,  in  its  true 
form,  has  been  brought  to  Bnrope  only  once,  forty  years  ago.  Many 
thonsands  ot  pounds,  many  years  of  adventurous  travel  have  been  spent, 
in  the  aggr^ate,  upon  efforts  to  rediscover  It ;  in  vain.  Home  time 
eitlce,  Ur.  Bander  was  locking  through  tbe  drawings  of  Sir  Robert 
Scbomborghk,  in  ttw  British  Hnseum,  among  which  is  a  most  eccentric 
Cattleya  named — tor  reasons  beyond  comprehension  -  a  variety  of 
C.  Uoesin.  Ee  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  this  must  be  the  long 
lost  C  labiatj).  So  strong  indeed  was  his  confidence  that  he  despatched 
a  nan  poet  haste  over  the  Atlantic  to  explore  the  Roraima  Mountain ; 
and,  fnrtber,  gave  him  strict  injunctions  to  collect  nothing  hot  this 
precious  species.  For  eight  months  the  tiaveller  wandered  np  and 
down  among  the  Indians,  aeaiohing  forest  and  glade,  the  wooded  banks 
of  streams,  the  rocka  and  clefts,  buthe  found  neither  C.  labiata  nor  that 
curious  plant  which  Sit  Robert  Schombni^hk  described.  Upon  tbe 
other  band,  he  came  across  the  lovely  Utricularla  Camfbelli,  and  in 
defiance  of  instmctions  bronght  it  down.  Bat  very  few  reached 
Kngtand  alive.  For  six  weeks  they  travelled  on  men's  backs,  from  their 
mountain  home  to  the  Bivw  Baaeqnibo ;  thence,  six  weeks  In  canoe  to 
Oeo^etown,  witb  twenty  portages ;  and  *o  aboard  ship.  The  single 
chance  ot  snccess  lies  in  bringing  them  down,  undistorbed,  in  the  great 
clamps  ot  moM  which  are  theii  babltat,  aa  Is  the  Vriesia  ot  other 


trained  to  such  pnrsulta,  and  encouraged  to  spend  money 
slightest  prospect  ot  success,  during  forty  years.  But  it  we  recall  the 
circumstances  tbonghtf  ally  it  ceases,  to  astonish.  I  myself  spent  many 
months  in  tbe  forests  of  Borneo,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
African  coast- several  yeais,  if  they  he  reckoned  together,    Aftor  that 


a  bottle  ot  bay  is  a  promising  enterpriae  compared  with  the  search  for 
■an  Orchid  clinging  to  some  branch  high  up  In  that  green  world  of 
leaves.  As  a  matter  ot  het,  oollecton  seldom  discover  what  they  are 
specially  charged  to  seek,  if  the  district  be  antravcUed— the  natives, 
therefore,  untrained  to  grasp  and  assist  their  pnrpoec.  Thia  remark  docs 
Tut  apply  to  Orchids  alone ;  not  by  any  means.  Few  besides  the 
tciendnc,  probably,  are  aware  that  the  common  Eacbaris  amazonica  has 
)K«a  foand  only  once  ;  that  Is  to  say,  but  one  consignment  has  ever 
been  received  in  Europe,  from  which  all  the  plants  in  cultivation  have 
descended.  Where  it  exists  in  the  native  state  is  unknown,  but 
'assuredly  this  ignorance  is  nobody's  fault.  For  a  generation  at  least 
skilled  explorers  have  been  hunting.     Ur.  Sander  has  had  his  tarn,  and 


Events  of  the  Week. — Upon  Friday  next  Meesn.  Protheroe  and 
Morris  will  have  Iheir  usual  sale  of  Orchids  in  the  Cheepstde  Rooms. 
On  Wednesday,  June  20th,  the  second  summer  Show  ot  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  will  be  held  in  Regent's  Park,  tbe  schedule  including 
liberal  provision  for  plants,  flowers  and  frulta,  so  that  an  extensive  and 
representative  show  may  be  expected. 

The  Weathbe. — "  B.  D,''  writes  Irom  Perthshire  : — "  LitUo 

sunshine,  latterly  much  tain,  and  feoeially  cold,  unpleasant  weather, 
have  been  the  features  of  the  past  week.  Daring  tbe  night  between  the 
9th  and  10th  insC.  a  severe  gale,  resulting  in  considerable  damage  to 
fruit  and  other  blossom,  prevailed  over  Centra)  Scotland."  In  and  near 
London  the  weather  has  been  agreeable  dnrii^  the  past  few  days,  and 
generally  favourable  for  vegetation.  On  Saturday  last  welcome  and 
copious  showen  fell  in  some  districts  in  the  south. 

Wb  have  to  announce  vrith  mncb  regret  the  death  of  Hr. 

Thovas  Jagksok  of  Einostoh,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in 
Fife  Hoad  on  Thuraday  last.  Ur,  Jackson  was  only  37  yeira  of  age,  and 
succeeded  to  the  old-established  nursery  buriness  of  Ueesrs.  Jackson 
and  Son  a  few  ye^rs  ago,  while  he  has  been  widely  known  tor  a  con- 
aiderable  period  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  succesaful  Kingston 
and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society.  At  tbe  annual  meeting  last 
December  be  resigned  this  post  on  account  of  faCing  health,  and  Ur, 
Woodgato  was  elected  his  successor. 

A  SOPPOLK  TiCAR  sends  ns  a  description  of  an  early  variety 

of  Rhubarb  which  he  growd  fn  his  «[aiden  and  proposes  distributiug, 
as  the  hardiest  and  earliest  ot  all — "  so  hardy,"  the  Ticar  says,  "  that 
cold  suits  it,  and  of  no  other  kind  has  it  ever  before  been  found  that  the . 
severer  the  winter  the  earlier  the  Bhubarb."  It  Is  also  said  to  be  the 
sweetest  of  Rhubarb.  If  the  Vicar  will  oblige  by  sending  us  a  sample 
we  shall  be  glad  to  examine  it  and  to  refer  to  the  variety  ^ain. 

Pbofosed  Tbstikoniai,  to  Ur.  A,  Boqer.— It  has  been 

suggested  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Roger  from  the  position  ot 
Superintendent  of  Battersea  Park,  which  he  held  with  so  mnch  credit  to 
himself  during  the  long  perioil  of  seventeen  years,  la  a  very  fltting 
opportunity  for  some  slight  recognition  of  his  services  to  horticulture 
being  acknowie  Iged  by  his  friends.  Ur.  Roger  is  now  in  fuiling  health ; 
any  sympathetic  movement  on  the  part  of  his  friends  will  be  very  much 
appreciated  by  him,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veltch,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Roa<l,  Chelsea,  has  consented  to  set  as  Honorary  Treasurer  to  aoy 
fund  that  may  be  raised  for  the  proposed  object. 

Wb  are  Informed  that  Msasaa.  E.  H.  Ebelaqb  k.  Soil  op 

Haarlbu  have  been  appointed  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  the  King 
ot  the  Netherlands. 

Mesbbb.  J.  Caktek  &  Oo.'S  bouses   and  frames  filled  with 

Calcboj<abias  and  PBTONiAa  constitute  an  exceedingly  attractive 
feature  at  the  Periy  Hill  Narsery  at  the  present  time.  Special  strains 
have  been  obtained  of  both  these  osetul  plants,  the  Emperor  Petunias 
and  Victoria  Prise  Calceolarias  being  tbe  titles  adopted  for  tbe  diversi- 
fied and  richly  coloured  seedlings,  every  care  being  taken  in  selection 
and   crossing  to  not  only  maintain   their  character  but  to  improve 

Bomb  fine  bushes  ot  the  Doublb  Q0B3E,  or  Fnne,  are  con- 
spicuous at  the  present  time  in  tbe  gardens  ot  Hackbridge  Grange, 
Carshalton.  They  are  loaded  with  bloom,  and  the  flowers  individually 
are  tar  more  attractive  than  those  ot  the  common  Furse.  If  tbe  eltec- 
tivenesa  of  this  plant,  and  the  tact  that  it  will  grow  In  almost  any  soil, 
even  that  ot  a  poor,  dry,  aandy  nature,  were  generally  known,  it  would 
probably  be  seen  more  frequently,  both  in  large  and  small  gardens,  than 
is  now  the  case.    Propagation  is  effected  by  inserting  cuttings  ot  ripe 
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shoots  in  sandj  soil  on  an  east  border  as  early  in  sammer  or  autamn  ai 
they  become  firm. 

"W.  P.  W."  writes :— The  far-famed  Khododendron  beds  at 

Daneeran,  near  Weybridge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh,  are  a 
wonderful  sight  at  the  present  time.  The  house  stands  on  an  eleyation 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  beds,  and  as  viewed  from  the  fine 
natural  terrace  the  thousands  of  huge  trusses  with  their  gorgeous  flowers 
present  a  spectacle  that  is  found  in  few  gardens  at  this  time,  and  of 
which  the  magnificence  could  only  be  depicted  by  the  brush  of  a  great 
painter.  Bhododendrons  have  been  made  almost  a  life-study  by  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  varieties  is  equalled  by  few  private 
growers.  In  the  beds  many  scores  of  varieties  are  represented,  their 
rich  and  striking  colours  harmoniously  mingled,  and  several  large 
standards  on  the  lawn  are  conspicuously  beautiful  objects  as  loaded 
with  brilliant  clusters.  Nor  is  the  display  so  transient  a  one  as  might 
be  imagined  by  some.  The  earliness  of  some  varieties  and  the  lateness 
of  others,  with  the  influence  of  site  and  aspect,  insure  a  succession  of 
flowers  over  a  not  inconsiderable  period.  Rhododendrons  are  in  evidence 
everywhere  at  Duneevan,  even  fringing  the  side  of  a  meadow  remote 
from  the  pleasure  ground,  and  so  freely  hare  they  been  planted,  and  so 
rapid  has  been  their  increase,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

EvEBY  care  having  been  exercised  to  secure  a  collection  of  the 

Best  Yabibties  op  Bhobodbndhons  only,  it  is  somewhat  an  invidious 
task  to  select  a  few  for  special  mention,  but  the  following  may  be  noted 
as  particularly  striking  :— Michael  Waterer,  scarlet  crimson,  represented 
by  a  noble  standard  10  feet  high ;  Fair  Helen,  white,  yellow  spots ; 
W.  B.  Gladstone,  rosy  red ;  Mrs.  Bussell  Sturgis,  white,  chocolate  blotch  ; 
Fastuosum  plenum,  lilac,  semi-doable  ;  Archimedes,  rosy  crimson,  a  fine 
standard  plant ;  Sigismund  Bucker,  magenta,  black  blotch  ;  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Holford,  beautiful  salmon-pink ;  Frederick  Waterer,  brilliant  crimson  ; 
Vivian  Grey,  delicate  pink ;  Album  Triumphans,  soft  blush,  fine  truss  ; 
Kate  Waterer,  rosy  red,  greenish  yellow  blotch,  very  fine ;  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne,  pale  pink,  conspicuous  dark  blotch ;  Mrs.  W.  Agnew, 
centre  cream,  edge  soft  pink  ;  Meteor,  distinct  fiery  red  ;  Purity,  white; 
8ylph,  rose,  without  blotch ;  Doncaster,  brilliant  crimson,  very  fine  ; 
King  of  Purples,  purplish  mauve ;  Lady  Armstrong,  soft  rose,  very  large 
fine  truss  ;  Old  Port,  plum  colour  j  Helen  Waterer,  white,  red  margin  ; 
and  Baroness  Bothschild,  bright  rosy  crimson.  The  hardy  yellow 
Azalea  Nancy  Waterer  shows  to  great  advantage  amongst  the  shrubs. 

The  Trees  and  Shbubs  at  Dunbbyan  are  also  worthy  of 

a  note.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  grand  old  Oak,  with  a  girth  of  24  feet 
just  above  the  roots;  a  fine  Purple  Beech,  of  which  the  spreading 
branches  add  a  distinct  feature  to  the  garden ;  and  noble  specimens  of 
Abies  Albertiana,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  0.  L.  erecta  viridis,  the 
latter  the  finest  specimen  in  the  coxmtry.  As  a  background  to  the 
Bhododendrons,  the  purplish  blooms  of  Magnolia  Soulangeana  and  the 
abundant  racemes  of  some  fine  Laburnums  perform  their  duty  in  a 
highly  eflEective  manner.  There  are  many  other  features  of  interest  in 
this  beautiful  garden,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  Mr. 
McInto8h*s  keen  interest  in  horticulture  being  supported  by  the  work  of 
an  able  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Taylor. 

The  annual  Summer  Show  of  the  Twickenham  Hobticul- 

TUBAL  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  10th,  in  the  grounds  of 
Orleans  House,  the  residence  of  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  who  lias  again  placed 
ample  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose,  and  a  better 
situation  could  not  be  desired.  The  schedule  enumerates  seventy-nine 
classes  for  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit;  and  vegetables,  the  prizes  ranging 
from  £4  downwards.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  G.  Pugh,  2,  Heath 
Boad,  Twickenham.  It  is  expected  that  a  characteristically  beautifal 
show  will  be  provided  by  the  numerous  supporters  of  the  Society  in  the 
district. 

Mbssbs.  Hoopeb  k  Co.  have  an  admirable  exhibition   of 

Gloxinias  in  the  Pine  Apple  Nubseby,  Maida  Vale,  this  week.  The 
plants  are  tastefully  arranged  with  Ferns  to  form  a  long  bank  in  a 
house  near  the  conservatory,  with  groups  of  Masdevallias  atone  end  and 
Cypripediums  at  the  other.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  form, 
representing  rich  shades  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  crimson,  in  contrast  with 
the  pure  white  Avalanche,  and  a  great  diversity  of  flowers  dotted  and 
banded  with  bright  or  dark  colours  on  pale  or  white  grounds.  Caladiums, 
Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums  also  fill  several  houses,  Palms,  Dracsenas, 


andgeaeral  decorative  plants  of  a  uiefol  ohaiaoier  iA  all  aiaea  beiag 
grown  by  thousands. 

At  Selbome,  Leigham  Couit  Boad,  Streatham,  the  residence 

of  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  an  excellent  display  of  Galcbolabias  is  now 
provided.  The  gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  having  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  these  plants  for  some  yean,  faaa  snooeeded  in  forming  a  fine  and 
varied  strain,  distinguished  by  the  compact  habit  of  the  plants,  the 
large  size  and  good  form  of  the  flowers,  the  colours  of  which  vary  from 
the  richest  velvety  crimson  to  pare  yellow.  Some  are  beautifully 
mottled  and  veined,  and  this  diversity  indicates  the  care  with  which  the 
seed-bearing  plants  have  been  selected.  One  house  is  filled  and  part  of 
another  structure  is  also  occupied  with  the  plants,  which  are  as  well 
grown  as  in  previous  years,  and  this,  as  all  who  have  aeen  them  know,  is 
ample  praise. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Albzandba  Palace  Bose  Show 

will  be  held  on  June  27th  and  28th  next,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  B.  Beale.  Liberal  prizes  will  be  oifered,  and  the  prize  money  will 
be  paid  at  four  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show.  Schedules  are  in 
the  press,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  have  fruit,  vegetable,  and  Potato 
shows,  cut  flowers,  and  finally  a  good  Ohrysanthemnm  show  in 
November, 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the   Botal  Mbtbobolooical 


Society,  to  be  held  at  26,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th  inst,  at  7  P.X.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :— 
«  First  Beport  of  the  Thunderstorm  Committee— On  the  Photogn^»hs  of 
Lightning  Flashes,"  drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  ^Iph  Abercromby, 
F.B.Met.Soc.  "  The  Cold  Period  from  September,  1887,  to  May,  1888,'' 
by  Charles  Harding,  F.B.MetSoc.  "  Observations  on  Cloud  Movements 
near  the  Equator,  and  on  the  general  character  of  the  weather  in  the 
Doldrums,"  by  the  Hon.  Balph  Abercromby,  F.B.Met.Soc.  • — :5{ 

GAB3ENINO  ApPOiNTMBNT.^Mr.  F.  Betts,  outsidc  foreman 

at  Mentmore,  succeeds  Mr.  Page  as  gardener  to  A.  Southard,  Esq.,  Fern 
Lodge,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Mb.  C.  Baplet,  so  well  known  as  an  improver  and  raiser  of 

Calceolabias  at  Bedford  Hill  House,  Balham,  has  now  an  attractive 
display  at  The  Cedars,  Upper  Tooting,  the  suburban  residence  of  T.  P 
Parr,  Esq.,  to  whom  Mr.  Bapley  is  gardener.  The  plants  are  not  so 
large  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them,  a  chief  object  having 
evidently  been  to  have  as  many  varieties  as  possible  in  the  space  at  die* 
posal,  and  there  is  not  an  inferior  one  among  them.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  extremely  dwarf,  stakes  being  quite  unnecessary  for  their  support, 
and  a  crimson  velvet  coloured  variety  forms  an  excellent  companion  to 
the  cloth  of  gold. 

Mb.  John  Lovel,  Strawberry  grower,  Driffield,  sends  the  fol- 


lowing on  Babben  Stbawbebbies  : — ^^  It  is  a  general  cry  this  season 
in  many  places  throughout  the  country  that  Strawberries  are  showing 
no  flowers.  We  attribute  this  to  immaturity  consequent  on  the  very 
dry  summer  and  backward  spring.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  plants  fruitful  next  year  by  encouraging  early  and  com- 
plete maturity,  and  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  fibrous  roots,  the  two 
important  essentials  necessary  for  fruit  production.  Do  not  dig  the 
plants  up.  Old  plants  fare  worse  than  young  ones,  as  they  have  weaker 
rooting  powers  and  a  greater  quantity  of  crowns  to  mature.'* 

'—  Mb.  Hugh  Hanan  sends  us  from  Edinburgh  samples  of  his 
Pebfection  Pboteotino  Late  White  Bboccoli.  Ihey  were  advised  as 
having  been  sent  by  express  on  the  7th  instt  cmd  reached  us  on  the  11th 
not  in  the  best  condition  through  their  long  confinement.  The  heads 
are  quite  large  enough,  and  as  good  us  any  we  have  seen  so  late  in  the 
season.  Mr.  Hanan  describes  the  variety  as  one  of  the  hardiest  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  with  in  the  north. 

It  is  announced  that  an  Intebkational  Ibon  AND  Metal 

Tbades  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Hally 
London,  on  November  12th  to  24th  of  the  present  year,  in  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  display  of  horticultural  implements  and 
appliances.  The  Exhibition,  however,  is  intended  to  be  of  very  large 
scope,  and  to  embrace  articles  pertaining  to  nearly  all  trades  and  house" 
holds.  Mr.  Harry  Etherington,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale,  is  the  manager  of  the  one 
projected,  which  is  expected  to  be  of  great  extent  and  wide  interest • 
His  address  is  43,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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Flowibb  IK  Gkbhant.— It  is  said  that  "since  the  Empress 

Tiotoria  inhabited  Chartottenbtirg  the  rooms  of  the  Pfilace  arc  daily 
decorated,  ander  her  own  dtiecticD,  with  the  most  splendid  Bowers, 
which  Id  ekrlj  apriag  were  mostlj  sent  fiom  Italy.  For  the  wedding  of 
Piince  Henry  ten  clerer  Bower-wioath  mftken,  assisted  by  ten  soldiers, 
were  employed  In  preparing  fowers  for  the  lestirities.  The  flowera 
came  partly  from  the  garden,  ot  the  palace  and  partly  from  Berlin 
florists.  The  gntDnd  ot  these  decoratbns  was  chieAj  formed  of  Elder 
flowetB  in  immense  masses,  as  they  grow  abaodantly  in  the  park,  and  a 
qnantity  of  ralnable  china  rases  were  called  into  reqaisltioD.  On  the 
staircase  great  Imitation  malachite  vaaes  were  filled  with  Hoses,  which 
were  also  to  be  ee^i  everywhere.  The  conidor  between  the  rooms 
inhaUted  by  the  Bmperor  utd  Bmpras  was  beantifaliy  diaped  with  red 
stnfF,  blooming  plants,  and  green  bashes  ;  tall  Palms  behind,  and  a  row 
of  Azaleas,  and  then  ot  Eider,  Lilies,  NorclBsoa,  and  Hanthom  in  front. 
In  the  chapel  the  niches  behind  and  beside  the  alisr  were  filled  with 
Bosea,  wbioh  were  also  spiead  orer  the  filings.  The  lOODts  of  the 
bride  showed  a  sea  of  blossoms,  while  the  Ri^al  table  In  the  dining  hall 
was  adorned  with  cnshions  of  Elder  flower,  on  which  eight  large  silver 
diahes  and  as  many  plates  were  filled  with  Hoses,  Lilies,  Ganlenias,  and 
Otohlda.  Besides  these  eighty-«ight  glasses  filled  with  flowers,  and 
many  pots  of  living  plants,  were  spread  over  the  table,  and  from  one  to 
the  othM  wonnd  a  wreath,  while  before  each  of  the  hundred  seats  was  a 
booqnet  ot  Orange  blossom.  On  the  lonth  wall  stood  the  m^;hty  baitot 
of  Boses  sent  by  the  town  ot  Charlottenbnrg,  above  a  pyramid  of 
Orchids  sent  by  FruiUnrt-on- Maine." 

A  Plea  for  thb  SpAKBOwa.— A  pataKraph  has  been  going 

the  round  of  the  daily  papers  to  this  effect : — "An  almost  no  preccden  ted 
attack  of  maggot  has  taken  pUce  In  the  Sentisb  fruit  plantations,  and 
Nut  and  Apple  crops  have  been  in  many  inatanees  giieTonsly  damaged. 
If  not  destrt^^d.  Planters  are  making  vigoroos  efforts  to  fight  the  pest, 
bat  the  grabe  are  so  numerous  that  hitherto  they  have  defeated  all 
attempt!  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  increase  of  insects  is  said  by  the 
farmers  to  be  due  to  the  scareity  of  sparrows,  owing  to  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  birds  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  district." 

DKTme  Flowbbs  in  thbib  Nattjkai.  Coloceh.— Dr.  Schon- 

land  gives  in  an  Indian  paper  the  details  of  his  eystem  of  drying 
flowers : — "  Tate  twi>  pints  of  a  saturated  solotion  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
water  (which  can  he  had  at  any  chemists,  and  is  very  cheap  it  bought  In 
lu^  qnantJUes) ;  add  to  this  one  pint  of  methylated  spirit.  Keep  this 
miztnre  In  a  wide-monthed  bottle,  which  shoald  bo  so  tightly  closed 
that  the  contents  do  not  evaporate  when  not  in  use.  Leave  ordinary 
flowen  in  this  mixture  for  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  ;  inflorescences 
of  Bromeliacen  and  Aroideag  mnst,be  left  in  itabont  one  hour.  In  most 
cases  the  coloar  will  completely  disappear,  but  it  will  gradually  re- 
turn daring  the  process  of  drying,  or  even  after  the  plants  have  become 
apparently  quite  dry.  Having  tteateil  the  specimens  with  the  mixture 
ior  a  short  time  as  stated  above,  take  them  oat  and  shake  oE  the  ad- 
berit^  drops  of  flald.  Leave  the  plants  in  a  dry  warm  place,  in  order 
to  dry  them  superficially  Cthej  most  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel),  and 
then  dry  them  in  the  usoai  way  between  blotting  paper.  If  artificial 
lieat  is  osed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  jwoeess,  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  change  the  drying  paper.  If  hot- 
water  pipes  are  available  lb  ts  very  convenient  to  place  on  them  the 
the  bundle  containing  the  plant  to  be  dried,  which  need  not  be  subjected 
to  very  great  pressure.  As  it  is  sometimes  difficalt  to  prevent  flowers 
from  CDllapeIng  when  using  tbis  method  of  preservation,  and  as  often  it 
Is  almost  Impossible  te  spread  oat  those  flowers  when  they  have  col- 
lapsed, 1  often  put  them  loosely  between  sheets  of  vegetable  parchment 
before  immersing  tbem  In  the  fluid." 

Landscape  Gardesikg. — This  division  of  the  Crystal  Palace 

Sdiool  of  Art,  Bcienco,  and  Literature  is  carried  on  in  Mr.  Mllner's 
offices,  situated  on  the  Aquarium  Terrace,  Crystal  Palice.  The  student 
secures  both  theoretical  instruction  and  the  ulvantagc  of  practical  ont- 
door  work.  During  the  employment  ot  the  student  in  practical  worti 
a  certain  salary  may  be  allowed.  The  profession  which  undertakes  to 
improve  land,  and  enhance  its  value  by  artistic  and  scientific  treatment 
other  than  agricnitural,  has  two  main  divisions  : — I.  Creating  and 
smeging  natural  beauties  of  landscape,  to  adorn  land  for  ornamental 
or  recreative  pnrposea,  parks  or  gardens,  public  or  private  ;  including 
the  architectural,  engineering,  and  gardening  works  incidental  thereto, 
II,  The  treittment  of  estates  for  remunerative  purposes,  such  as  plan- 


ning and  development  tor  building,  with  incidental  engineering  and 
other  works,  whether  voluntary  or  pablie  and  statutory.  Prospectuses 
for  either  division  of  the  school  of  art,  science,  and  literature  can  be 
supplied,  and  students  can  inscribe  their  names  only  in  the  office  ot  the 
school,  in  the  library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 


^li 


OBCHIDS  AT  6T.  MAEQARBrS 

At  The  Baron's,  St.  Marearet's,  Twickenham,  Mr.  H.  lattle 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  Orchids,  which  is,  however,  especiallj 
noted  for  Lycaate  Skinneri,  the  Cattleyas  and  Ltelias  compriabg 
remarkably  fine  plants  and  varieties  in  lOl  these  genera. 

The  Lycastes  as  a  collection  are  probably  scarcely  equalled,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  nearly  over  now,  a  display  has  been  provided 
from  November  until  the  end  of  May,  at  least  1000  flowers  having 
expanded  in  that  time.  The  plants  are  extremely  strong,  and  have 
had  from  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  from  one  paeudo-bulb,  ten  or  twelve 
each  being  a  common  occurrence.  One  plant  of  a  magnificent 
«iiety  named  grandis  has  had  thirty  flowers  open  at  one  time, 
and  there  are  many  other  beautiful  varieties,  from  the  pore  white 
fornl  through  numerous  delicate  tints  to  the  deepest  rosy  crimson. 
A  lean-to  house,  140  feet  long,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
Lycastes  and  Cypripediums,  C.  Hnperbiensbeinga  favourite,  and  all 
are  well  grown.  ,     „    „  a  x    .■ 

Another  range  of  similar  sise  contains  the  Cattle™  and  Lffilias, 
of  which  Mr.  Little  is  justly  prond,  ani  like  the  other  plants  they 
are  evidently  thriving  under  the  care  of  the  attentive  gardener,  Mr. 
HiU.  Some  specimen  Oypripedinms  are  also  noteworthy  m  Uiat 
house,  C.  lAwrencianum  having  forty  large  flowers,  and  C.  bar- 
batum  Buporbum  fifty  richly  coloured  flowers.  Of  Cattleyas 
MoBsie,  Wameri,  Sanderiana,  Mendeli,  and  Skinneri  there  are 
some  good  plants.  One  enperb  example  of  C.  Sanderiana  on  a 
Tree  Pern  stem  in  a  pan  has  forty  grand  flowers  ;  C.  Skinneri  has 
thirteen  racemes  of  seven  and  eight  flowers  each  ;  and  C.  Uoesiia 
aurea,  a  pretty  distinct  variety,  baa  thirty-two  flowers.  C.  Mendeli 
Mrs.  H.  Little  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  that  section,  and  has 
been  honoured  with  two  certificates  ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  erect 
of  a  deep  rosy  colour,  the  lip  open,  white  tipped  crimson.  C. 
Mendeli  grandis  has  also  been  certificated,  and  is  very  handsome, 
the  flower  of  great  size,  excellent  shape,  and  the  lip  beautifully 
frilled.  A  most  valuable  plant  is  Ltelia  elegans  Littleana,  which 
was  certificated  by  the  Eoyal  Hortioultoral  Society  in  1886,  This 
plant  is  a  strong  one  with  seven  pseudo-bolbs,  its  flowers  large  and 
peculiarly  rich  in  colour.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
nearly  1100  Cattleya  and  Ijwlia  flowers  expanded,  and  this  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  display.  -  .    „    » ■,,,         . 

Pelargoniums  have  long  been  specialties  with  Mr.  l.ittl^  and 
some  admirable  specimens  ai«  advancing  now  that  will  no  donbt 
figure  conspicuously  at  Richmond,  Twickenham,  or  other  Shows  m 
the  district, 

CTPBIPBDrOM  QODBPBOY^. 

A  singnlarly  beautiful  Tariety  of  Cypripedimn  Godefroyw  is 
flowering  in  one  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Measures^  Orchid  houses  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  and  it  presents  an  interesting  resemblance 
to  the  new  C.  beUatnlum,  but  with  smaller  and  fewer  spots.  Th« 
plant  has  ten  flowers  of  exceptional  size  for  0,  Godefroys,  the 
petahi  and  dorsal  sepals  very  broad  and  rounded,  heavily  spotted  on 
a  oream-tintad  ground,  with  a  neat  hp  after  the  0.  niveam  sWo. 
Mr  R  T.  Measures  of  Cambarwell  has  another  variety  with  a  white 
ground  more  nearly  approaching  C.  niveum,  and  the  intermediate 
forms  between  that  species,  C.  Godefroyie,  C.  concolor,  and  C.  bel- 
latulum  constantly  appearing  show  that  they  are  nearly  allied. 
— L.  C. 

THE  CHELSEA  AND  COOMBB  WOOD  NURSEEIES, 

An  hour  or  two  can  always  be  advantageously  nnd  pleasantly  spent 
in  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nurseries  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and 
at  Coombe  Wood,  but  note-taking  wanderers  more  seldom  visit  the  latter, 
not  because  it  is  devoid  of  interest,  but  because  it  is  not  quite  so 
quickly  or  conveniently  reached  as  the  Chelsea  esfablishment,  with 
which  all  arc  so  familiar.  The  following  remarks  will  therefore  be  de- 
void to-  indicating  the  leading  features  of  the  two  nurseries  at  the 
present  time  what  may  be  termed  the  Veltchian  June  show,  for  nearly 
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erery  month  has  its  special  attractioa3  where  the  collectioos  of  plants 
are  bo  extensive  and  varied. 

0B0HID3. 

'^  Commencing  at  Chelsea  the  Orchids  first  demand  a  few  ohservations 
for  there  is  now  an  unusual  display  of  flowers  in  all  the  houses,  which 
means  that  some  thousands  of  plants  are  contributing  to  the  production 
of  a  brilliant  effect.  The  great  span-roofed  Cattlcja  house  contains  an 
assemblage  of  handsome  healthy  plants,  affording  abundant  flowers  of 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias  in  innumerable  fine  varieties.  Cattleyas  Moesias, 
Mendelii  Wameri,  and  Skinneri,  with  L^slia  purpuratai  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful,  with  twelve  to  twenty  large  flowers  each,  or  in  the  case  of 
C.  Skinneri  the  latter  number  is  &r  exceeded.  The  varieties  of 
0.  Mossiaa  and  C.  Mendel  i  are  most  numerous,  including  some  of  the 
best  in  form,  size,  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  bat  they  are  rarely  con- 
sidered distinct  enough  for  varietal  names,  their  relative  merits  being 
iadicated  by  crosses  on  the  labels.  This  is  a  simple  and  effectual  method, 
preferable  to  bestowing  names  upon  every  trifling  variation  that  may 
appear  in  a  collection.  The  C.  Mossla  forms  in  particular  are  wonder- 
fully good,  the  lips  superbly  marked,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad  and 
highly  coloured,  flne  bold  well  developed  flowers.  The  C.  Mendcli 
group  comprises  similarly  charming  varieties,  the  colours  rich  and 
clearly  defined.  C.  Wameri  presents  an  exc^ent  contrast  with  the 
lighter  forms  of  the  preceding,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  deep 
purple  tint,  the  lip  wntte  and  golden  in  the  centre,  the  upper  half  rich 
crimson.  The  profuse  C.  Skinneri  is  gay  with  its  bright  huel  flowers, 
and  the  noble  Lselia  purpurata  is  conspicuous  everywhere.  That  g^nd 
variety  of  the  last  named — ».«.,  L.  purpurata  Busselliana,  is  in  admirable 
condition,  one  plant  having  four  racemes  of  four  or  five  large  flowers 
each,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  broad,  white  in  the  cestre, 
and  charmingly  veined  with  purple  in  the  upper  half.  This  magnificent 
house  has  been  exteaded  to  meet  the  long  range  of  Phalsnopsis,  Lycaste. 
Angriecum,  and  Odontoglossum  houses,  so  that  the  whole  series  of 
Orchid  houses  can  be  inspected  without  passing  out  of  doors— a  decided 
improvement. 

The  Cypripeiium  house  adjoining  the  fernery  contains  a  large 
number  of  flowering  plants,  C.  sielll^erum  majus  being  in  strong  force, 
some  of  the  plants  having  twin-flowers.  A  contrast  of  majus  with  the 
typical  selligerum,  alsD  in  flower,  proves  at  a  glance  how  greatly  superior 
the  former  is  to  the  latter.  The  beautiful  0.  Veltchi,  or  superbiens,  is 
flowering  freely,  with  C.  superciiiare,  C.  barbatnm,  C.  Parishi,  and  C. 
Druryi,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  a  reddish  central  vein  in  the  petals  and 
dorsal  sepal.  The  new  C.  beUatulnm,  the  magnified  0.  Oodefroyss, 
with  intensely  deep  bold  spots,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  group  of 
allied  Cypripediums.  C.  grande  is  handsome,  and  some  of  the  young 
flowers  have  petals  13  i  inches  long,  so  that  they  will  probably  exceed 
this  when  they  are  mature,  and  nearly  approach  C.  caudatum,  which 
has  petals  24  to  30  inches  long.  Though  not  in  the  same  house,  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  named  C.  Tautzianum,  is  flowering  in  one  of  the  private 
departments  that  merits  a  special  word  or  two  of  description.  It  resulted 
from  a  cross  between  C.  niveum  and  C.  barbatum,  presenting  a  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  combination  of  the  characters  of  these  species. 
The  whole  flower  is  3|  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals,  the  latter 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tinted,  and  veined  with 
crimson,  purple,  or  white,  but  the  dorsal  sepal  is  particularly  handsome, 
nearly  2  inches  across,  white,  charmingly  veined  with  a  fine  crimson- 
purple  tint,  and  having  a  few  greenish  veins  at  the  base.  The  lip  is 
like  a  large  C.  niveum,  neatly  formed,  white  on  the  under  surface,  and 
tinged  with  rosy  crimson  above.  A  plant  of  this  hybrid  was  shown 
before  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee,  January 
10th  this  year,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  though 
necessarily  scarce  at  present  it  will  become  a  great  favourite  owing  to 
the  distinctness  and  pleasing  brightness  of  its  colours. 

Dendrobiums  include  scores  of  plants  of  thyrsiflorum,  Dearf,  suavissi- 
mum,  chrysotoxnm,  Jamesianum,  Dalhouseianum  tortile,  Cambridgeanum, 
Parishi,  and  Bensonin,  which  fill  one  house  of  the  range.  The  last  two 
named  are  very  handsome,  a  plant  of  D.  Bensoniss  hav&g  three  pseudo- 
bulbs  crowded  with  white  flowers  tinged  with  yellow  and  having  dark 
spots  in  the  lips.  D.  Parish!  is  similarly  distinct,  the  flowers  deep 
purplish  crimson,  and  two  dark  blotches  in  the  lip.  An  interesting 
hybrid  Dendrobium  is  noteworthy — namely,  D.  porphyrogastrum,  which 
was  recently  shown  at  Westminster.  It  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  D.  Huttoni  and  D.  Dalhonsieanum,  two  very  dissimilar  species 
both  in  habit  and  flowers,  the  former  having  thin  straw-like  stems  and 
small  flowers,  the  latter  a  giant  both  in  growth  and  flowers.  The 
hybrid  partakes  curiously  of  both  parents*  characters,  and  is  really  a 
great  improved  D.  Huttoni.  The  miscellaneous  warm-house  Orchids  in 
flower  are  too  numerous  to  name  individually,  but  Aeridee,  Saocolabiums, 
Dandrochilum  latifolium,  Thunias,  Oncidiums,  Sobralias,  Angaloas, 
Angmcums,  and  Calanthes.  The  cool  house  is  remarkably  gay  with 
OJontoglossnms,  numberless  fine  varieties  of  crispum,  Pescatorei,  cirrho- 
sum,  vexUlarlum,  maculatnm,  cordatum,  and  Uervantesi  being  repre- 
sented, and  contrasting  with  MasdevalUa  Harryana  and  Veitchiana,  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum,  Oncidium  nigratum,  O.  hastatum,  O.  leucochilum, 
and  others. 

GLOXINIAS. 

For  many  years  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  Gloxinias,  and  they  have  not  only  succeeded  in 
securing  varieties  of  marked  excellence  that  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  names,  but  they  have  formed  a  mixed  strain  of  considerable  merit ; 
the  result,  in  fact,  of  intercrossing  all  their  b^t  varieties  in  the  different 


colours.  The  display  provided  at  the  present  time  of  these  plants  testi- 
fies in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  to  tne  care  which  has  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  or  crossing,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants.  A 
span-roof  house  in  two  divisions  120  feet  long  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
Gloxinias,  and  they  afford  an  extremely  rich  effect,  the  bright  and  soft 
colours  being  well  proportioned  and  the  arrangement  tasteful.  Only  a 
few  of  the  named  varieties  can  be  mentioned,  as  all  are  good,  and  each 
one  has  some  special  character  to  recommend  it.  A  trio  of  brilliant 
scarlet  varieties  are  Comet,  Flambeau,  and  Irma,  the  flowers  well 
formed,  the  colour  pure  and  bright,  and  the  habit  good ;  the  first, 
having  a  white  tube,  athows  np  admirably.  In  contrast  to  these  is  the 
pure  white  Yii^nale  and  the  deep  rich  purple,  The  Moor,  which  arrests 
attention  everywhere,  and  is  most  conspfcoons  amongst  the  lighter 
Tarieties.  Other  good  forms  are  Celia,  edged  purple ;  Cygnet,  pure 
.white  ground  and  throat,  margined  with  delicate  pale  purple,  very 
protty ;  Sunbeam,  scarlet,  light  centre ;  JnUlee,  spotted  purple,  band* 
some ;  Cordelia  and  Jeanne  Muret  are  two  other  beautiful  spotted 
varieties ;  Argus,  large,  handsome  flower,  spotted  with  red ;  Estella, 
delicately  spotted  and  veined  with  purple,  capital  shape;  Dellcata, 
margin  white,  rosy  red  zone  and  veins ;  and  Orestes,  dark  scarlet,  a 
massive,  flnely  proportioned  flower.  Well-grown  Gloxinias  are  most 
valuable  at  this  time  of  year,  and  some  delightful  groups  can  be  formed 
of  them  arranged  with  Adiantums. 

GBBBNH0X7BB  BHODODBNDBOHS. 
Few  wteks  pass  in  the  year  without  finding  some  of  the  greenhouae 
Bhododendrons  in  fiewer,  for  which  the  Chelsea  Nursery  is  so  famed. 
Not  orfly  is  the  stock  of  proved  varieties  or  hybrids  an  extensive  one,  but 
such  numbers  of  soBdlintjS  have  been  raised  that  novelties  are  constantly 
flowering  that  possess  some  distinctive  merits.  Several  of  these  are  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  are  interesting  in  aeveral  respects.  The 
well-known  white  long-tubed  B.  jasminifiomm,  B.  javanicum,  B.  Teys- 
manni,  and  the  varieties  Princess  Boyal  and  Prinoess  Frederica  have 
been  employed  with  B.  multicolor  Cnrtisi,  an  introduced  variety  with 
narrow  leaves  and  small  deep  red  short-tubed  fiowers.  almost  suggestive 
of  some  of  the  small  Azaleas.  One  of  the  plants  from  Princess  Boyal 
and  multicolor  Curtis!  has  rosy  crimson  flowers,  the  colour  of  Curtisi 
and  the  shape  predominating.  A  second  from  jasminifloram  and  Curtisi 
has  bright  red  flowers  with  tubes  lon^  than  the  latter  parent,  and  it 
might  almost  be  termed  a  small  red  jasminiflorum.  From  javanicum 
and  Curtisi  a  plant  has  been  obtained  with  the  foliage  of  the  former 
and  the  flowers  of  the  latter,  both  in  shape  and  colour.  A  fourth  cross 
is  particularly  interesting ;  it  is  from  Princess  Boyal  crossed  with  Teys- 
manni,  having  large  orange  buff  flowers,  the  latter  parent  predominating 
in  foliage  and  flowers,  while  in  the  first  cross  mentioned  from  Princess 
Boyal  and  Curtisi  the  latter  predominated  in  a  similar  manner,  though 
the  seed  was  obtained  from  the  same  plant  in  both  cases.  Another  of 
the  Teysmanni  type  was  raised  from  seed  borne  by  Princess  Frederics, 
the  fiowers  large,  pale  creamy  buff,  delicate  and  handsome.  An  older 
form.  Star  of  Inaia,  is  also  flowering,  having  a  lari^e  compact  head  of 
brilliant  orange  flowers,  the  petals  round  and  broad.  Three  double 
varieties  of  the  javanicum  group  of  Bhododendrons  have  now  been 
secured,  one  of  the  flnest  of  which  is  B.  balsamineflorum  album,  double 
white,  very  pure,  and  of  good  shape  (fig.  65,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons).  B.  balsaminssflomm  aureum  is  a  golden  form  of  the  same 
type,  and  camenm  has  handsome  rose-tinted  flowers  of  excellent  shape. 
These  are  all  valuable  additions  to  the  greenhouse  Bhododendrons,  as 
the  flowers  last  capitally  when  cut,  and  look  well  in  bouquets  or  button- 
holes. 

HIdCBLLANBOUa. 

In  one  of  the  new  plant  houses  is  a  new  Fern  that  is  likely  to  be 
both  useful  and  omamentaL  It  is  named  Gymnogramma  Pearcei 
robuj^ta,  and  is  a  strong  *<  sporeling"  from  the  much  more  delicate  and 
less  satisfactory  species.  The  fromls  are  of  moderate  good  shape,  and 
finely  divided  into  linear  segments.  It  is  free  growings  and  quite  small 
pUuits  are  well  furnished  with  graceful  lace-like  fronds.  The  Anthu- 
rinms  are  bearing  numbers  of  their  bright  spathes,  but  especially 
A.  Schertzerianum  varieties  like  Wardi.  A.  Bothschlldianum  is  also  in 
good  condition,  now  showing  many  forms  varying  in  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  spathes  and  the  mottling.  In  some  there  is  a  clear  white  ground 
on  which  the  scarlet  dots  or  marlding  show  np  very  distinctly,  and  in 
others  the  markings  are  more  confluent  with  less  white.  All  are  striking, 
but  the  former  are  preferable,  and  some  are  beautifully  marked.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Anthurium  Bothschlldianum  was  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  A.  Schertzerianum  and  A.  Schertzerianum  album,  which 
was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &;  Sons  and  M.  Bergman,  Ferri^res 
Gardens,  about  the  same  time,  but  the  French  plants  flowered  first,  and 
it  was  then  named.  Of  the  first  batch  of  Chelsea  seedlings,  one-half 
came  spotted  or  intermediate  between  the  parents,  but  from  a  sub* 
sequent  batch  only  one  in  twenty  came  spotted,  all  the  others  being  the 
ordinary  red  varieties  of  A.  Schertzerianum. 

With  the  flower  house'  which  is  bright  with  Pelargoniums,  Bhodo- 
dendrons, Boses,  Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  and  Hydrangeas,  and  fragrant 
with  Mignonette  and  Heliotrope,  we  must  quit  the  Chelsea  Norsezy  and 
hurry  to  Coombe  Wood  for  a  few  notes  on  the 

HABDY  BHODODENDBONS  AND  AZALEAS. 

A  visitor  at  Chelsea  can  proceed  to  Coombe  Wood  without  much 
difllculty,  as  there  are  frequent  trains  to  Clapham  Junction  and  thence 
to  Norbiton  on  the  Kingston  line,  which  is  twenty  minutes'  or  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  nursery.  This  is  situated  parti/  in  a  valley  and 
partly  on  the  hill  sloping  to  the  south  from  the  Kingston  Boad,  conse- 
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qnentlj  commaading' a  tarietr  ol  positions,  soiln,  kn.,  to  suit  the  T&riom 
occapuitf,  besidei  some  prctt;  crof»'«ouDtr7  Tiews  to  render  the  nunery 
0vm  iotereating  t«  stisugers.  Mnch  conid  be  aaid  about  the  wondertal 
eollection  of  rare  or  beaut.if  nl  trees  and  shrubs  which  ftoariBh  at  Coombc ; 
but  taj  million  was  to  see  the  Bbododendrons  and  Aialcas,  and  to  tbem 
1  must  confine  mj  notes  thia  week.  Looking  down  apon  the  slopes  from 
the  hwher  ground  tlie  brilliant  patches  ol  colour  afforded  bj  the  plants 
■anted  have  a  remarkably  beautiful  effect,  the  Acaleas  in  particular 
glowlnr  in  the  sua  as  if  illuminated  by  coloured  fires.  Some  of  the 
Bhododendrona  are  also  bright,  but  for  distant  effect  they  are  lost 
beside  the  Azaleas  ol  the  Oheot  and  mollis  types.  The  rich  and  pure 
tinta  of  the  former  are,  howerer,  very  notable,  and  the  following  are 
•elected  as  the  most  telling  or  aseful  of  the  large  collection. 

RKododexdram. — Baron  Schroder,  deep  purplish,  yellow  centre  ; 
^nnteaa  of  Normanton,  pale  rose  with  dark  mailings  ;  Decorator, 
.brilliBiit  scarlet,  very  eftectite  ;  Frederick  Waterer,  rich  crimson,  most 
•howy  j  James  Uclntoeh,  rosy  scarlet ;  James  Uanhall  Brooks,  dark 


feet  hjgfa.  The  small  plants  arc  well  furnished,  and  the  right  kize  for 
beds,  where  Immediate  effect  Is  required.  The  standards  ai«  excep- 
tionally fine,  with  clear  stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned 
beads.  For  cover  planting  and  similar  purposes  B.  ponticum  is  grown 
in  quantity,  but  of  many  the  named  varieties  are  now  so  cheap  that  they 
are  often  used  for  woodlands  and  conspicuous  situations. 

Azaleat. — The  A^oleis  comprise  the  old  varieties  of  the  nudiflora  or 
calendalacea  types,  together  with  the  newer  forme  of  Aialea  mollis,  but 
iu  richaoa  of  colours  and  powerful  fragrance  the  older  American 
Azaleas  are  nnequalled,  thoagb  the  mollis  varieties  have  much  larger 
Sowers.  Of  the  old  forms  a  few  may  be  named  as  specially  worthy  of 
general  culture.  Belle  Herveille,  reddish  orange,  very  brilliaut ;  Alta- 
cleieusis,  one  of  the  oldest,  but  still  one  of  the  best,  tha  flowers  arc 

SUow  with  an  orange  tinge  ;  Daviesi  is  the  best  white,  very  free  ; 
opold  I.  has  long  tubular  flowers,  rosy  blush  tinted  yellow,  suggestive 
of  Honeysuckle,  dwarf  and  free  ;  coccinea  speclosa,  brilliant  orange 
scarlet,  one  of  the  mo^t  effective ;  Marie  VecscoaSelt,  rose  and  yellow  ; 
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«carlet  with  a  dork  blotch  ;  John  Walter,  a  handsome  crimson  variety, 
vnc  of  the  best ;  Joseph  Waterer,  purplish  crimson,  very  dark ;  Kate 
Waterer,  rosy  crimson,  lighter  centre,  beautiful ;  Lady  Annette  do 
Trafford,  blush  with  chocolate  blotch  ;  Lord  John  Russell,  rosy  mauve, 
finely  spotted,  free  and  effective  ;  Madame  M.  Carralho,  pure  white 
large  compact  truss,  free,  one  of  the  best ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdown'', 
rale  rose,  dark  spots  ;  Michael  Waterer,  rosy  scarlet,  a  good  variety  ; 
Mrs.  Holford,  salmon,  fine  truss ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  pure  white,  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  Jfood  habit ;  Mrs.  John  Penn,  rosy  salmon,  bright 
margin  and  %ht  centre  ;  Mrs.  Bhottlewortb,  scarlet,  light  centre  ;  Mrs. 
Jom  Agnew,  white  blotched  pale  yellow ;  Old  Port,  rich  deep  pnrple,  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  lighter  colonrs  ;  Purity,  white,  yellow  centre,  good  ; 
Sappho,  white  with  maroon  markings,  truss  large  and  flowers  well 
formed ;  Scipio,  rose  with  a  dark  spot ;  Sigismund  Bucker,  mageuta 
with  a  dark  blotch ;  Snowflake,  pure  white,  flower  lai^;  The  Grown 
trince,  bright  rose  with  a  lighter  blotch,  truss  and  flower  large  ;  Vivian 
Otcy,  rosy  lilac,  dark  spots.  Besides  thene  the  old  varieties  of  the 
citawbiense  type,  Evereatiannm,  with  pretty  lilac  coloured  frinijed 
flowers ;  fastnosum  Sore-pleno,  of  similar  coloar ;  and  purpnrenm 
cleans,  very  dark  rich  purple. 

,  The  plants  are  in  all  sisea,  from  those  three  years  old,  which  In  some 
cases,  as  withMrs.  John  Clutton,  bear  from  eisht  to  twelve  fine  trasses 
bn  compact  little  spedmena,  to  mbstantlal  boshes,  and  staodatdt  6  to  8 


Grand  Duke  of  LniembourK,  rosy  dark  bright  red  ;  Direotenr  Charles 
Baumann,  Joseph  Napoleon  Bsamann,  and  Madame  J,  Banmann  are  also 
leading  varieties  in  this  section  o(  similar  colours  to  those  named. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  Conifers,  hardy  trees,  and  shrubs,  the 
beautiful  varied  Japanese  Maplei  and  other  plants  most  be  reserved 
for  sabsequent  notes,  bat  one  handsome  tree,  Btyrai  Obassia,  from 
Japan,  then  coming  into  flower,  well  deserved  the  certificate  since 
awarded  for  it  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  (see  page  493).  For 
the  foliage  alone  tbls  Is  worth  a  place  in  gardens,  and  it  has  ^toibA 
quite  hardy  at  Coombe  Wood  upon  a  slope  in  a  rather  exposed  position.— 
Record  EB.  ___^^^^____^ 

fiOYAL  HORTICULTITEAL  SOCIETY. 
June  12th, 
The  nieetlng  of  this  Society's  Fruit  and  Floral  Committed  on 
Tuesday  la«t  in  the  Drill  Halt,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  was 
exceedingly  well  attended  by  exhibitors  of  plants  and  flowers,  forming 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  diversified  displays  provided  In  the.  new 
quarters.  Four  stages  extending  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  hall,  and 
a  fifth  across  at  the  top  of  these,  were  filled  with  groups  of  plants  or  col- 
lections of  cat  flowers,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  space  provided  bein; 
occapi«d  by  the  nnmeroos  and  important  coDtribattona  frmn  nnnerymen. 
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Fruit  Committee.— Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
Messrs.  John  Lee,  Harrison  Weir,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Sidney  Ford,  C.  W. 
Cummins,  C.  Howe,  (J.  T.  Miles,  W.  Warren,  W.  Marshall,  J.  Roberts, 
J.  Smith,  J.  Wright,  and  Philip  Crowley,  As  is  nsnal  at  this  period  of 
the  year  the  duties  of  the  Committee  were  light,  and  the  members 
availed  themselves  of  the  time  afforded  for  inspecting  the  plants  and 
flowers,  the  display  being  one  of  the  most  varied  and  effective  yet  pro- 
vided in  the  hall.  First  to  be  placed  on  the  fruit  table  were  some  large 
and  very  handsome  Melons  from  Mr.  M.  Gleeson,  Clumber  Gardens, 
Notts.  The  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Luscious  and 
Melting  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  ;  f  rait  roundish  to  oval,  skin  thin,  pale 
yellow  delicately  netted,  flesh  white,  sweet,  and  juicy,  but  not  highly 
flavoured.  The  fair  quality  of  this  Melon,  combined  with  the  superior 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  led  the  Committee  to  record  it  as  a  good  one 
for  market  purposes,  but  not  equal  to  Hero  of  Lockinge  in  flavour.  Mr. 
George  Munro,  the  well-known  salesman,  has  found  the  fruits  accept- 
able in  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Bexley 
Lodge,  Esher,  was  adjudged  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  dish  of  d^rk  coloured 
unnamed  Peaches.  Mr.  G.  Haslett,  Queen's  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
sent  a  twin  Cucumber,  or  two  fruits  about  18  inches  long,  united  their 
entire  length,  a  circumstance  not  uncommon ;  yet  the  example  was 
sufficiently  good  of  its  kind  to  merit  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  T.  Lockie, 
The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court>  Windsor,  again  sent  fruits  of  his  Perfection 
Cucumber.  The  six  specimens  were  as  uniform  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  in  a  toould.  They  were  a  foot  long,  faultless  in  shape  and  propor- 
tions, scarcely  ribbed,  green,  covered  with  a  dense  bloom,  and  were  con- 
sidered models  of  table  Cucumbers,  especially  as  the  quality  was  highly 
satisfactory.  A  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously  granted.  The 
variety  appears  intermediate  between  Cardiff  Castle  and  Sion  House, 
and,  kept  true,  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  popular  favourite. 

FLORAL  Committee.— Present :  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair;  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  G.  Nicholson,  H.  Herbst,  W.  Bates, 
T.  Baines,  C.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean,  C.  Noble,  C.  Pilcher,  H.  M.  PoUett, 
J.  O'Brien.  A.  J.  Lendy,  B.  Wynne,  H.  Ballantine,  B.  Hill,  W.  Goldring, 
Shirley  Hibbeid,  W.  WUdsmith,  James  Walker,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ecw,  a  group  of  extremely  interesting  but 
not  showy  plants  were  sent,  every  one  of  which  posseted  some  special 
character  deserving  of  notice,  but  only  the  following  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Masdevallia  muscosa,  a  curious  small-flowered  species  from 
Colombia,  with  long  peduncles  closely  set  with  glandular  hairs,  which 
apparently  suggested  the  specific  name ;  Delphinium  triste,  a  par- 
ticularly '^sad'*  looking  plant,  the  flowers  very  dark  and  dull,  almost 
black ;  Primula  japonica  alba,  a  pure  white-flowered  variety  ;  Lisso- 
chilus  Erebsi,  an  Orchid  with  singular  yellow  and  brown  flowers ; 
Smilacina  stellata,  a  Liliaceous  plant  with  graceful  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers ;  Musa  ooccinea,  very  showy,  with  a  heaa  of  scarlet  bracts 
and  flowers ;  and  Thunbergia  mysorensis,  flowers  yellow  and  reddish 
brown  in  long  drooping  racemes.  Several  varieties  of  Water  Lilies  were 
shown,  including  the  handsome  lar^e  white  Nymphsea  Lotus,  the  bright 
rosy  red  and  equally  beautiful  N.  kewensis,  a  hybrid  between  N.  Lotus 
and  N.  devoniensis,  raised  at  Kew,  and  N.  tuberosa  flavescens  with 
yellowish  flowers.  The  charming  Nympheas  are  well  grown  at  Kew, 
the  old  Lily  house  near  the  Palm  house  being  devoted  to  them,  and  in 
spacious  circular  tanks  of  that  kind  they  are  seen  to  much  better  advan- 
tage that  when  cramped  in  a  small  rectangular  tank.  Other  notable 
Slants  were  the  yellow  Composite,  Venidium  speciosum,  the  wax-like 
rhododendron  Blandfordianum,  the  Heath-like  white  Pentaptera  sicula 
from  Sicily,  the  golden  Onoema  taurica,.  the  scarlet  Delphinium  nudi- 
caule,  and  thei  pretty  Baxifngas  valdensis,  and  Hosti  var,  McNaJ»iana.    x 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe),  had  a  group  of  choice  Orchids,  including  Trichopilia 
crispa  marginata,  with  fine  rosy  claret  coloured  flowers  ;  Masdevallia 
Harryanli  regalis,  the  flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and  good  shape  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Stonei  grandiflorum,  with  large  handsomely  marked  flowers, 
mferior  only  to  platytaenium  in  the  breadth  of  its  petals  (vote  of 
thanks)  ;  Vanda  Lindeni,  something  like  V.  Roxburifhi  m  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellowish,  with  a  bronee 
centre  and  a  small  lip ;  Cypripedium  Wallisi,  with  green  striped  sepals 
and  long  drooping  narrow  petals ;  and  grand  specimens  of  C.  snperciliare 
with  fine  large  flowers,  ana  C.  Swannianum,  having  twenty  b^utif  ully 
delicate  flowers.  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  the  white  Cattleya  Wagneri 
superba  (certificated),  and  the  beautiful  pale  yellow  Sobralia  xantho- 
leuca  (vote  of  thanks).  Tlie  Rev.  J.  P.  Way  sent  a  plant  of  the  yellow 
and  bronze  Oocidium  Gardneri  (vote  of  thanks).  G.  Nevile  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Simcoe),  exhibited  the 
original  plant  of  Lsalia  Wyattiana,  described  by  Reichenbach,  one  of  the 
L.  purpurata  type,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  tinged  with 
purple.  H.  M.  PoUett,  Esq.,  Femside,  Bickley,  sent  a  plant  of  an  ex- 
tremely fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Halli,  named  magnificum  (certi- 
ficated), and  Cattleya  Mendeii  bickleyensis,  a  variety  having  white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  crimson  in  the  centre  and  margined  with 
white.  From  Blenheim  came  a  plant  of  a  dark  variety  of  Laelia  pur- 
purata, named  blenheimensis,  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  purple,  the  lip 
rich  crimson. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  contributed  several 
intsresting  hardy  flowers,  amongst  them  being  specimens  of  the 
Edelweiss  ;  Cypripedium  spectabile  ;  the  bright  red,  graceful  Heuchera 
sanguinea  ;  the  droopim;  pale  yellow  Primula  sikkimensis ;  the  tall, 
brighter  P.  prolifera ;  the  dwaii  Hypericum  scabrum,  and  a  pUmt  of 


Drosera  binata.  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  Hopton  Hall  Gardens,  Wiitaworth 
showed  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  white  Nelumbium,  with  a  coloured 
sketeh  of  the  same  (vote  of  thanks).  T.  W.  Glrdlestone,  Esq.,  sent 
flowers  of  the  beautiful  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose,  bronzy  yellow  deeply 
tinged  with  rose,  the  blooms  fresh  and  of  good  size.  S,  Barlow,  Esq., 
Stake  Hill  House,  Manchester,  sent  a  few  flowers  of  florists*  Tulips, 
representing  bizarres,  byblcemens,  roses,  and  breeders  (vote  of  thanks)^ 
all  bright  and  beautiful,  and  suflScient  to  excite  the  wish  that  they  were 
more  frequently  exhibited  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  F.  Rose,  Penddl 
Court  Gardens,  Bletehingley,  exhibited  some  branches  of  Mackaya  bella, 
laden  with  pale  lilac  and  dark  veined  flowers  (cultural  commendation) ; 
also  flowers  of  Rosa  lutea  punicea,  the  single  scarlet  Austrian  Rose,  and 
Fortune's  Yellow  Rose,  both  handsome  ;  and  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Grove  Road,. 
Kingston  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hibburt),  sent  a  group  of  Pelargoniums  in 
pots.  A  group  of  double  and  single  Ivy-leaf  Pelaiigoniuma  from  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  occupieil  a  long  cross  ta'ble,  the  varieties  comprising 
some  of  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  introductions,  well  grown  and 
flowering  freely. 

The  nurserymen*s  exhibits  were  groups  of  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
and  miscellaneous  plants,  with  collections  of  cut  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  which  were  beautifully  represented,  and 
various  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited  more 
largely  than  customary,  contributing  a  handsome  group  of  Orchids 
(silver-gUt  Banksian  medal),  and  a  group  of  dwarf  Heaths  (silver  medal)* 
Amongst  the  Orchids  were  several  varieties  of  the  new  Cypripedium 
bellatulum,  one  of  which,  named  roseum,  was  certiflcated  ;  C.  Sanderi- 
anum,  with  long  drooping  narrow  twisted  petals ;  Vanda  Roxburgh!, 
with  small  bronzy  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lilac  lip  {  Cattleya 
gigas  Sanderiana,  Phalsenopeis  Sanderiana,  P.  glorioea  (certifi- 
cated), Vanda  teres,  Cypripedium  Lawrenclanum,  Dcndrobium 
BensonisB,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  varieties  were  also  well 
shown.  The  Heaths  were  chiefly  varieties  of  Erica  ventricosa, 
compact  little  bushes  covered  with  flowers,  the  varieties  bein^ 
rosea,  coccinea  minor,  globosa  alba,  tricolor,  and  superba,  with 
E.  perspicua  nana.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group 
of  Orchids  (silver  medal),  comprising  a  violet  dotted  Acineta,  a  dwarf 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  cordatum  named  splendens,  a  large  flowered . 
variety  of  0.  nebnlosum  excel  lens  (certiflcated),  and  a  wonderful 
imported  plant  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  4  feet  in  diameter,  bear** 
ing  seventy-five  racemes  of  eight  to  ten  flowers  each,  large  creamy  buff, 
with  two  rich  crimson  blotehes  on  the  lip.  This  was  an  extraordinary 
specimen,  one  of  the  flnest  ever  exhibited.  A  beautiful  group  of  Orchida 
and  foliage  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  secured  a. 
silver  Banksian  medal,  and  a- collection  of  Intermediate  Stocks,  named 
Crimson  Gem,  of  very  rich  colour  and  compact  habit,  was  recognised 
by  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  bold  Sarracenia  Williams!  (certificated),  and 
Asplenium  amboynensis,  having  long  spreading  fronds,  2  inches  wide, 
were  other  novelties  from  the  same  exhibitor, 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  k,  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  plants  of  the  Gloxiniaa 
noted  in  another  column  (vote  of  thanks),  also  twelve  baskets  of 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Grevillea  sulphurea,  the  white  Styrax  japonica^ 
and  S.  Obassia  (certificated),  and  a  plant  in  flower  of  the  New  Zealand 
Aciphylla  squarrosa  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest 
Hill,  showed  a  group  of  their  handsome  double  and  single  Tuberous 
Begonias,  with  the  pure  white  Gloxinia  virginalis  (vote  of  thanks),  and 
certificates  were  awarded  for  two  of  the  BegOhias,  Camellia  and  H» 
Adcock.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  some  large 
double  Tuberous  Begonias,  comprising  Canneirs  Triumph,  bright  pink, 
very  large  ;  Mr.  Miller,  double  scarlet ;  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller  (certifi- 
cated). Mr.  Page,  Teddington,  sent  a  large  variety  of  Oncidium 
crispum  named  grandiflorum,  the  flowers  deep  brown  with  a  yellow 
base  to  the  lip ;  and  M.  Linden,  Brussels,  showed  a  large  variety  of 
the  green  veined  Dendrobium  macrophyllum  and  a  new  Anthurium,  De 
Smetianum  (certificated). 

The  miscellaneous  collections  were  as  follows,  for  all  of  which  silver 
Banksian  medals  were  awarded  : — Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross ;  hardy  plants,  including  the 
large  white  Rosa  sinica,  the  white  Linaria  anticaria,  and  the  large 
purple-rayed  Aster  diplostepholdes,  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt  ^ 
nandsome  single  and  double  Pyrethrums  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport ;  an  exceedingly  beautiful  selection  of  distinct  German  Irises 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton  ;  hardy  flowers  in  variety  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham  ;  and  Irises  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden 
(bronze  medal).  Messrs.  Collins.  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Road,  had  a 
collection  of  Pyrethrums  ;  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  some  fine  Giant  white 
and  scarlet  Brompton  Stocks ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  a 
collection  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  (vote  of  thanks). 

OBRTIFIOATED  PLANTS 
Cattleya  Wagneri  superha  (Baron  Schroder). — An  extremely  beau^ 
tiful  plant,  with  nine  large  massive  flowers,  the  petals  nearly  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  like  the  sepals,  pure  white,  the  lip  also  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  orange  in  the  throat.    A  rare  and  valuable  plant. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  exeelleru  (Sander  k  Co.). — ^Notable  for 
the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  3^  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  petala 
and  sepals  brown,  heavily  dotted  with  dull  purple. 

PhalanopHs  gloriosa  (H.  Low  &  Co.). — One  of  the  P.  amabilis  type^ 
which  it  nearly  resembles.  The  flowers  3  inches  in  diameter,  pure 
white  ;  the  petals  broad  and  rounded,  with  a  few  crimson  dots  at  the 
base  of  the  lip 

Cypripediuvi  bellatulum  roseum  (H.  Low  &  Co.). — Distinguished 
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•froa  tbe  fbnn  certificated  at  the  pre^rioos  meeting  by  the  fo^  tint 
nmning  through  the  flowers,  and  the  more  confluent  markings. 

Anthmrinm  De  Smetianmn  (Linden>r— An  Anthorium  with  spathes 
of  the  style  of  A.  Andreannm  but  smaller,  dark  scarlet,  -  polished  and 
irregnlaT  surface,  the  spadix  white. 

Styrax  Obania  (J.  Veitch  &:  Sons). — ^A  small  Japanese  tree  with 
large  roundish  irregularly  toothed  leaves  8  to  9  incbes  in  diameter,  the 
flowers  pure  wbite ;  petals  five,  acute,  in  racemes '6  to  8  inches  long. 

Bamcndia  pyrenaica  alba  (Paul  Ife  Son).~A  variety  with  pure  white 
or  very  pale  blush  flowers,  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  ordinary  purple 
type. 

Begonia  Camellia  (J.  Laing  &.  Son). — ^A  handsome  double  Tuberous 
▼ariety  with  full  symmetrical  flowers,  rich  bright  soariet. 

Begonia  H.  Adeoch  (J.  Laing  k  Son).-— One  of  the  rosette-formed 
double  Tuberous  Begonias,  of  good  shape,  and  dark  scarlet  in  colour. 

Sarraoenia  WUliamH  (B.  S.  Williams).— A  bold  plant,  the  pitchers 
Tery  large,  the  lips  5  inches  broad,  rounded,  veined  with  dark  zed  <m 
green,  as  also  is  tbe  tube.- 

Begonia  Mrs.  W,  B,  Miller  (H.  Cannell  &;  Sons).— A  fine  double 
Tuberous  Begonia  with  mauve  creamy  salmon*colour6d  flowtrs  of 
capital  shape  and  substance. 

JPgrethrume  (Kelway). — Beatrice,  single,  deep  rosy  crimson,  broad 
flofets ;  Meteor,  double,  dark  crimson ;  and  Wega,  double,  yellowish 
centre,  pale  blush  ray  florets,  peculiar. 

Odontoglonnm  Salli  vutgnifieum  (H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.). — An  un- 
commonly fine  variety,  the  fiowers  having  broad  petals  and  sepals, 
yetllow,  boldly  marked  with  brown. 

SciEKTiPic  CoMMiTTKB.— Present,  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael,  G.  Mmray, 
J.  O'Brien,  H.  N.  Ridley,  Prof.  Scott,  Prof.  Church.  Prof.  Church  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Linden  (Brussels)  sent  for  exhibition  a  plant  of  Dendroblnm 
macrophyllum,  var.  Bleichroderlanum,  from  New  Guinea.  A  botanical 
certificate  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  N, 
BIdley.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  exhibited  a  plant  of  Oncidium,  introduced  with 
Odontoglo6sum  triumphans.    It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Bidley  for  name. 

Mr.  Wolley  Dod  sent  young  leaves  of  a  Weeping  Ash  which  had 
turned  black  at  the  base  oi  the  petiole/  and  fallen  ofiF.  He  thought  it 
might  be  due  to  drought,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Michael.  Mr.  Wolley  Bod  also  sent  an  abnormal  flower  of 
Campanula  Allioni  (Villars)  with  a  double  corolla,  a  sport  of  a  typical 
p7ant.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  sent  two  Primroses  with  phyllody 
of  the  calyx.  Mr,  Ridley  exhibited  two  flowers  of  Oatasetum  macro- 
carpum,  from  a  plant  obtained  by  him  in  Pemambuco,  and  flowered  by 
Mr.  Moore  of  Glasnevin  Gardens.  Mr.  Veitch  exhibited  the  flowers  of 
a  series  of  Rhododendrons,  showing  the  effect  of  crossing  with  R.  Teys^ 
manni 

LUy  Disease.— TAv,  Murray,  to  whom  specimens  of  diseased  Lily 
stems  were  refetred  at  the  last  meeting,  reports  that  from  fresh  speci- 
mens sent  him  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  he  has  been  able  to  determine  the 
disease,  which  is  caused  by  Ovularia  elliptica,  and  an  account  of  it  by 
Rev.  M.  J,  Berkeley  may  be  found  in  the  Oardener'e  Chronicle,  1881, 
p.  340. 

OerUiana  acaulie  Varieties. — Mr.  Scott  reported  on  the  abnormal 
fiowers  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  which  had  five  spongy  outgrowths  on  the 
corolla!,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  petals.  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture showed  that  they  were  due  to  excessive  sunerficlal  growth  of  the 
external  tissues,  especially  the  epidermis.  The  outgrowths  showed 
large  irregular  intercellular  spaces.  At  many  places  they  had  coalesced 
60  as  to  form  closed  cavities  lined  by  epidermis.  When  vascular 
bundled  ^ere  present,  the  pobitioa  of  scylem  and  phloem  was  variable. 
The  upper  end  of  each  outgrowth  was  flattened,  and  here  the  bundles, 
though  generally  concentric,  showed  an  approximation  of  the  scylem 
towards  tbe  upper  surface.  There  w&s  no  evidence  that  these  abnor- 
tnallties  were  caused  by  insects,  but  if  so,  the  regularity  of  the  out- 
growth shows  that  their  attack  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  age. 

GouNOiL  Meeting. — ^At  the  Council  meeting  in  the  afternoon  a 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  arrangements  of  the 
Society  for  1889,  and  more  especially  to  consider  certain  pioposals  made 
by  Mr.  Veitch  in  regard  to  appointing  a  Botanical  Lecturer  to  deliver 
short  popular  addresses  to  the  Fellows,  and  other  matters  of  importance 
and  interest.  It  was  decided  to  ask  certain  members  of  the  Stock 
£xchange  to  form  a  Committee  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
Society.  Th§  question  of  the  early  revision  of  the  byelaws  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a  letter  from  the  solicitors  was  read  promising 
the  revised  copies  at  an  early  date.  The  suggestions  of  the  Fellows* 
Ck>mmittee  in  regard  to  Local  Secretaries  were  ^opted. 

Forty-two  candidates  were  elected  Fellows,  and  Messrs.  John  Gardner 
iand  James  Harris  were  elected  Associates. 


THE  FLOBISTS*  TULIP. 

TncB  was  wnen  the  gorgeous  late-flowering  florists' Tulips  were  much 
grown  round  London.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  possible  to  see 
elnall  beds  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  houses  on  or  near  tbe  Walworth 
and  Camberwell  Roads  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames ;  also  at 
Clapham,  Brixton,  Hackney,  Clapton,  Holloway,  and  other  soburbs  of 
the  metropolis.  John  Edwards  of  Holloway,  and  the  brothers  Williams 
of  the  City,  were  noted  growers  in  those  days.  Groom,  Goldbam,  Glenny, 
K.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton  ;  S.  M.  Sanders,  of  Staines ;  Willmer,  of 
Sunbury,  were  the  leading  cultivators  in  Middlesex.  A  little  farther 
afield  were  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough ;  Joseph  Hunt,  of  Wycombe  ;  R. 


H.  Betteridge,  ot  Abingdon ;  and  Richard  Haadly,  of  Shelf  ovd,  near  Cam- 
bridge. An  exhibition  was  held  annually  in  London  or  in  some  one  of 
the  southern  counties,  probably  up  to  1870  or  thereabouts.  We  remember 
seeing  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1855,  and  a  few  years  later  another 
at  Cambridge,  at  whiph  Samuel  Barlow  won  the  cup  for  twelve  blooms, 
which  had  bben  regarded  by  some  as  a  certainty  for  Richard  Headly ; 
and  while  tbe  Tulip  has  advanced  in  point  of  varietv,'of  beauty,  and  re- 
finement, not  a  grower  remains  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  once  so 
strong  in  valuable  collections.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  a  bed 
of  rectified  Tulips  within  fifty  miles  of  London. 

The  fiorists'  Tulip  is  quite  distinct  from  the  early  varieties  so  largely 
used  for  the  spring  decoration  of  flower  gardens.  It  is  both  later  in 
blooming  and  taller  in  growth.  In  some  general  characteristics  it 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  weU-known  T.  Gesneriana,  and  what  a 
singular  physiology  it  has  I  The  raiser  from  seed  must  wait  five  years 
before  his  seedlings  blossom,  and  it  matters  not  if  his  seedlines  be  raised 
from  seed  of  feathered  or  flamed  parents.  When  they  first  bloom 
they  will,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  bloom  simply  as  self-coloured 
flowers.  In  this  state  they  are  denominated  by  florists  as  breeder  Tulins, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  And  they  will  bloom  in  this  self- 
state  season  after  season  until  now  one  and  now  another,  in  no  rank  of 
order  or  age,  will  break  or  "  rectify,"  as  it  is  termed,  into  either  feathered 
or  flamed  flowers,  or  some  form  that  might  be  said  to  combine  the  two. 
A  singular  process  goes  on,  which  has  b^n  well  described  by  the  Rev.  F. 
D.  Homer  :■— **  The  breeder  or  mother  colour  is  not  simply  driven  or  ooil- 
lected  into  beautiful  markings  on  the  rectified  petals,  but  it  disappears 
from  the  flower  altogether  as  a  mist  or  veil  lifted  ofE.  The  base  colour 
floods  the  whole  flower  with  its  pure  white  or  yellow,  and  a  new  and 
marvellous  colour  strikes  in  to  feather  or  flame  the  petals.*'  A  few  years 
ago  David  Jackson,  of  Middleton,  flowered  a  Tulip  for  the  first  time  from 
seed  which  never  reached  the  breeder  stage,  but  appeared  at  once  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  feathered  bybloemen.  But  it  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. When  the  breeders  break  they  may  take  the  feathered  or  the 
flowered  form ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  they  may  be  good 
or  bad.  The  handsomest  and  richest  coloured  breeders  by  no  means 
produce  the  best  rectified  flowers ;  in  fact,  the  plainer  and  weaker 
colours  not  infrequently  produce  the  richest  rectified  blooms. 

.It  is  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  the  classes  of  Tulips  when 
they  are  yet  in  the  breeder  state.  The  class  to  which  they  belong  is 
determined  by  the  base  colour  of  the  breeder.  "If  the  base  is  a  circle 
of  yellow  the  flower  will  be  a  bizarre ;  if  whity,  a  rose  or  bybloemen 
according  to  the  body  colour  of  the  petal.  Roses  break  from  breeders 
having  the  white  base,  with  pink,  red,  or  scarlet  self-coloured  petals ; 
bybloemens  from  a  white  base,  with  lilac  or  slate-coloured  petals. 
Bizarre  breeders  have  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  dull  rea  and 
mahogany  sort  of  colour  on  their  breeder  petal,  and  occasionally  bright 
scarlet,  wherein  the  flower  will  break  into  a  red  bizarre,  a  very  lovely 
and  more,  recent  development."  The  broken  or  rectified  Tulips  are 
divided  into  two  main  divisions,  and  these  according  to  the  ground 
colour  as  well  as  the  markings  upon  the  petals.  The  bizarres  always 
have  yellow  grounds  ;  in  their  petals  the  markings  are  laid  on  In  black 
and  red,  or  in  varying  tints  of  brown  difficult  to  describe.  The  bizarrea 
are  both  the  strongest  and  the  showiest  class.  The  rose  and  the  bybloe- 
men are  both  white  ground  flowers,  but  they  differ  essentially  in  the 
character  of  their  markings.  The  roses  have  a  pure  white  ground,  the 
petals  marked  with  some  shade  of  rose,  red,  or  scarlet.  This  class  has 
been  described  as  "  the  fairest  and  gentlest  among  Tulips,  and  as  if  in 
common  consent  to  this  nearly  all  the  varieties  bear  feminine  names.'* 
The  markings  on  the  bybloemens  range  from  some  shade  of  purple,  from 
light  lilac  to  all  but  black,  and  it  is  the  class  that  is  scarcest  of  good 
flowers.  The  foregoing  classes  are  again  divided  into  feathered  and 
flamed  flowers  ;  the  latter  is  always  feathered  as  well  as  flamed.  The 
feather  is  laid  on  in  beautiful  styles  of  pencilling  round  the  edge  only 
of  the  petal,  but  when  a  beam  of  colour  also  runs  up  the  centre  of  the 
petal  striking  into  the  feather  it  is  then  a  flamed  flower.  "  The  feather- 
ing must  not  '  skip,*  that  is,  bre?k  off  anywhere  round  the  petal  edge 
before  it  naturally  ceases  near  the  base,  nor  the  flame  be  scratchy,  un- 
decided, or  insufficient  to  strike  to  the  feather.  The  base  of  the  flower 
must  be  pure  white  or  yellow,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  stamens,  six 
in  number,  each  with  its  bold  black  anther,  must  be  as  pure  as  the 
ground  colour.  The  property  of  purity  has  been  gained  after  very  many 
years  of  careful  work  with  seedlings,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Each  flower  is  perfect  at  six  petals,  and  cannot  be  exhibited  with  either 
more  or  less,  or  the  circular  outline  of  the  cup  is  spoiled.  Petals  are  to 
be  broad,  smooth  on  the  edge,  level  as  possible  on  the  top,  and  of  fine 
polished  surface  and  substance,  and  so  bending  upward  from  the  base 
as  to  first  form  a  good  shoulder." 

Such  is  a  popular  description  of  the  fiorists'  Tulip.  It  is  a  flower 
full  of  interest ;  fascinating  because  of  its  rich  beauty,  and  absorbing 
because  it  presents  to  the  view  of  the  vegetable  physiologist  certain 
singuUu?  phenomena  that  se^rely  taxes  his  powers  of  interpretation. 

THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

JuMX  9th. 

The  annu.%1  Exhibition  of  the  Society  took  place  in  The  Gardens  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Trafford,  on 
the  above  date.  Tbe  Society  has  now  reached  its  thirty-eighth  year,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  the  President,  exactly  set  forth  the  character 
of  the  present  Tulip  season  when  he  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary known  during  that  time.  Fine  and  sunny  warm  weather, 
alternated  with  leaden  skies  and  a  low  temperature,  deepening  to  frost, 
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and  amid  nicb  Ticiflsitades  the  flowers  bad  to  open  as  best  tbey  could. 
On  bis  own  beds  he  bad  more  iifreen  buds  so  late  as  Jnne  9th  than  bnds 
showing  colour.  Contrasting  18S8  with  18S7,  Mr.  Barlow  said  that  he 
scarcely  before  remembered  so  many  good  flowers  as  in  the  latter  year, 
nor  so  many  bad  ones  as  inlhe  present.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  had 
enjoyed  a  very  fine  bloom  at  Kirkoy  Lonsdale,  but  his  feathered  flowers 
were  past,  and  he  could  not  exhibit  as  nsual,  and  the  absence  of  Mr. 
James  Thurstan  of  Cardiff,  one  of  the  veterans  of  Tulip  culture,  was 
generally  regretted.  The  flowers  were  arranged  on  tables  in  the  new 
exhibition  house,  and,  as  is  usual,  the  breeder  varieties  were  highly 
attractive  from  their  rich  colouring.  There  were  but  few  striking 
novelties.  Pegg's  Seedling,  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  King  of  the 
Universe,  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Dymock,  are  good  additions  to  a 
scarce  clasfr—the  feathered  bybloemens.  The  judging  finished,  the 
Judges  and  exhibitors  sat  down  to  a  capital  luncheon,  under  the  presi* 
dency  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Bentley,  being  in 
the  vice-chair.  Hearty  good  wishes  were  expressed  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Society,  and  earnest  hopes  that  young  growers  would  come 
forward  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks  through 
old  age  and  death,  ana  may  we  not  ask,  When  will  a  new  generation  of 
floristo  rise  up  in  the  Eouth  to  hold  aloft  once  more  the  burner  of  the 
Tulip  ?    May  it  be  soon,  is  our  hearty  wish. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dissimilar  Tulips,  two  feathered  and  two 
flamed  in  each  class,  there  were  five  competitors,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
WooUey,  Stockport,  was  placed  first  in  the  bizarres,  feathered.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  the  former  having  so  broad  a  feather 
as  to  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  *'  plated  "  flower ;  flamed. 
Sir.  J.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Hardy,  the  latter  very  bright ;  roses,  feathered 
Heroine  and  Mabel ;  flamed,  Triomphe  Royal  and  Mabel ;  bybloemens, 
feathered  King  of  the  Universe  and  Jaunette,  two  flowers  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Dymock,  Stockport,  the  former  a  fine  addition  to  a  class  greatly 
needing  additions ;  flamed,  Chancellor  and  Walker's  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land. Second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  Boyton,  Oldham,  with  bizarres, 
feathered,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Masterpiece  ;  flamed,  the  same  varieties  ; 
roses,  feathered.  Modesty  and  Mabel ;  flamed.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon 
and  Mabel ;  byblcemens,  feathered,  Bessie  and  Talisman  ,*  flamed,  Friar 
Tuck  and  Talisman.  Third,  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stakehill 
House,  Castleton,  with  small  flowers  of  good  character,  having  bizarres, 
feathered,  General  Grant  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  flamed,  Ajax  and  a  seed- 
ling  which  broke  from  a  mixed  bed,  and  its  identity  is  so  far  not 
quite  certain  ;  roses,  feathered.  Modesty  and  Mabel  ;  flamed,  Annie 
McGregor  and  Madame  St.  Arnaud,  a  somewhat  old  variety  shown  in 
fine  colour  ;  byblcemens,  feathered,  Pqgg's  Seedling,  a  very  promising 
flower  of  marked  individuality  of  character,  and  Friar  Tuck.  Fourth, 
Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Stockport.    Fifth,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  Wakefield. 

In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  varieties  there  were  also  five  com- 
petitors, Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  being  first  with  bazarres,  feathered.  Master- 
piece ;  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses,  feathered.  Modesty ;  flamed,  Mabel ; 
oybloemens,  feathered.  Talisman  ;  flamed.  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  bizarre,  feathered,  Masterpiece  ;  flamed, 
San  Josef ;  roses,  feathered,  Julia  Famese,  a  heavy  plated  varety  ;  and 
flamed,  Celestial ;  bybloemens,  feathered,  Bienfait ;  and  flamed,  Lord 
Denman.  Third,  Mr.  Alderman  Woolley,  with  bizarres,  feathered.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith ;  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses,  feathered.  Heroine ;  flamed, 
Triomphe  Bojale  ;  byblcemenp,  feathered,  seedling,  and  flamed.  Chan- 
cellor. Fourth,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse.  Fifth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  having 
leathered  bizarre.  General  Grant,  with  its  striking  deep  red  markinits. 

Then  came  another  class  for  six  Tulips  dissimilar,  the  competition 
confined  to  half-guinea  subscribers,  and  four  stands  were  set  up.  First, 
Mr.  Isaac  Hesford,  with  bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed ;  roses,  feathered  Industry,  flamed  Mabel ;  byblcemens,  feathered 
Mrs.  Pickerill,  and  Talisman.  Second,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  Boyton, 
with  bizarres,  feathered.  Masterpiece  and  flamed  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses, 
feathered  Heroine  ;  flamed,  Aglaia  ;  bybloemens,  feathered  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  ;  and  flamed  George  Edwards.  Third,  Mr.  Thomas  Simp- 
son. Fourth,  Mr.  A.  Fearnley.  There  were  seven  stands  of  three 
feathered  Tulips,  one  of  each  class,  Mr.  D.  Woolley  being  first  with 
bizarre  Typo  (D^ock)  ;  rose,  Alice  ;  and  bybloemen,  Adonis.  Second, 
Mr.  Isaac  Hesford,  with  bizarre.  Sulphur ;  roFC,  Mrs.  Collier ;  and 
bybloemen,  Sylvester.  Third,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  with  bizarre,  Water- 
loo ;  rose.  Modesty ;  bybloemen,  Mary.  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood.  Fifth, 
Mr.  A.  Fearnley.  In  that  for  three  flamed  Tulips  Mr.  A.  Fearnley  was 
first  with  bizarre.  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Mabel ;  and  bybloemen,  llaid  of 
Orleans.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  rose, 
Mabel ;  bybloemen.  Lord  Denman.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with 
bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  rose,  Alglaia  ;  bybloemen,  Lord  Denman.  Fourth, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield.    Fifth,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson. 

In  the  maiden  growers*  class  for  one  feathered  and  one  fiamed  Tulip 
there  was  but  one  entry,  Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  Boyton,  who  had  feathered 
bybloemen,  Mrs.  Jackson  ;  and  flamed  rose,  unknown.  In  the  class  for 
the  same  number  of  flowers,  open  to  all,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  was  first 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  feathered  and  flamed  both.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Dymock, 
with  bizarre  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  and  bybloemen  feathered,  John 
Hart,  one  of  his  own  raising.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  bizarre- 
feathered.  Masterpiece ;  and  flamed,  Dr.  Hardy.  Fourth,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  with  bizarre  feathered.  Commander;  and  bybloemen  flamed,  * 
Friar  Tuck. 

Then  followed,  as  is  usual,  classes  for  the  best  single  blooms  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions  as  follows  : — ^Bizarre,  feathered.— First,  Mr.  W. 
Prescott,  with  Lord  Lilford  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Fearnley,  with  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  third,  Mr.  Hugh  Houeley,  with  Lord  Lilford ;  fourth,  Mr. 


B.  Wolfenden,  with  Masterpiece ;  fifth,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  with  1^  J. 
Paxton ;  sixth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  General  Grant.  The  other  wfrnung' 
flowers  following  in  order  of  merit  with  Sir  S.  Bomily,  Sulphur,  Rlc&rd 
Tates,  and  Lord  Lilfoid.  Flamed.— First,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  and  second, 
Mr.  H.  Housley,  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Fearnley,  with 
Dr.  Hardy  ;  and  fourth,  with  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  lyfrndclsy. 
with  Garibaldi ;  and  Mr.  R.  Wolfenden  sixth  and  seventh,  with  Ex- 
celsior, Masterpiece,  San  Josef,  and  Ajax  following  in  the  order  <^ 
merit.  Roses,  feathered.— First,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  with  Dymock's  Lizzie  ? 
second,  Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  with  the  same ;  third.  Mr.  W.  Prescott^ 
with  seedling ;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Wolfenden,  with  Heroine,  and  fiftll, 
with  Modesty ;  sixth,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  with  Mr.  Lee,  Mabel,  Andro- 
meda, Nanny  Gibson,  and  Madame  n.  Arnaud  following  in  order. 
Flamed. — First,  Mr.  H.  Housley,  with  Annie  McGregor  ;  second,  Mrl  W. 
Kitchen,  with  Madame  St  Arnaud ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  with  Mabel ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  Lady  C.  Gordon ;  and  sixtK  with  Annie 
McGregor-^Agiaia,  Lady  Crewe,  and  Bertha  coming  in  saccessioB. 
Bybloemens,  feathered.— First,  Mr.  D.  WooUey,  with  King  of  the 
Universe ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  with  Fanny  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Kitchen,  with  Violet  Amiable ;  fourth,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  with  John 
Hart ;  fifth,  Mr.  H.  Housley,  with  William  Bentley,  followed  by  Ladj 
Denman,  Coningsby,  Adonis,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Janet.  Flamed.*-** 
First,  Mr.  H.  Housley,  with  Adonis;  second,  Mr.  D.  Weolley,  wilb 
Talisman  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  "King  of  the  Universe ;  fourth,, 
with  Chancellor  ;  fifth,  with  Adonis  ;  sixth,  with  Duche»  of  Snther> 
land  ;  seventh,  with  Lady  Denman  ;  seedlings  and  Agnes  making  up 
the  list  The  premie^  feathered  Tulip  was  bybloemen  King  of  the 
Universe,  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Woolley ;  and  the  premier  flaiped  biaurre. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Woolley.  A  first-class  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Dymock*8  King  of  the  Universe  as  a  fine 
feathered  bybloemen. 

Breeder  Tidipi, — In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar,  two  of  each  diviBion> 
Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  some  medinm-sised  flowers  of  fine  quality, 
having  bizane  seedlings ;  roses.  Miss  B.  Coutts  and  Mr.  Barlow  ;  bybloe- 
mens, Glory  of  Stakehill  and  George  Hard  wick.  Second,  Mr.W.  Kitchen, 
with  bizarres  seedling  and  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses,  Mabel  and  Annie 
McGregor  ;  bybloemens,  seedling.  Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  bizarres 
Lord  I^lamere  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  roses.  Miss  B.  Coutts  and  Mabel  ^ 
bybloemens,  Alice  Grey  and  Glory  of  Stakehill.  Fourth,  Mr.  A.  Moor- 
house. There  were  nine  stands  of  three  breeders,  one  of  each,  Mr.  P. 
Barlow  being  again  first  with  bizarre  Hepworth's  29/6 ;  rose.  Miss  B. 
Coutts ;  bybloemen  Glory  of  StakehilL  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  with 
bizarre  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  rose  Annie  McGregor ;  bybloemen  Adonis.  Third, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  with  bizarre  Horatio,  rose  Annie  McGregor,  and  bybloe- 
men Adonis.  Fourth,  Mr.  D.  Woolley.  Fifth,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield. 
Single  blooms,  bizarres.  First,  Mr.  T.  Holden,  with  seedling.  Second,. 
Mr.  D.  Woolley  with  Sulphur ;  and  third  with  Dr.  Hardv.  Fourth,  Mr. 
S.  Barlow  with  Richard  Yates ;  and  sixth  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  Mr.  W. 
Kitchen  being  fifth  with  William  Lea.  Roses.— First,  Mr.  S.  Barlow 
with  Mabel.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Holden,  unknown.  Third,  Mr.  E.  H.  Scho* 
field,  with  Annie  McGregor.  Fourth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  with  Miss  B. 
Coutts  ;  and  fifth  with  Annie  McGregor.  Sixth,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with 
Burlington.  Bybloemens.— First,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield  with  Mrs.  Hard* 
wick.  Second,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  with  seedling  130/63 ;  and  third  with 
Talisman.  Fourth,  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  with  Fanny.  Fifth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,, 
with  Martinis  117  ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  with  Alice  Grey. 
The  premier  breeder  was  bybloemen  Glory  of  Stakehill,  shown  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Hesford. 

THE    BATH    AND    WEST    OP    ENGLAND    SHOW    AT 

NEWPORT,  MON. 
HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  old  Society  b^an  at  Newport,  Men.,  ob 
June  6th,  and  terminated  on  June  11th.  Unlike  the  majority  of  agri^' 
cultural -societies,  this  one  does  not  ignore  horticulture,  but  enoonrages  ft^ 
liberally,  making  it  a  prominent  section.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Tw 
Boscawen  devotes  much  time,  energy,  and  good  taste  to  the  perfecting  of 
this  d^Mrtment.  Indeed,  this  gentleman  is  the  heart  and  sonl  of  it; 
and  the  arrangements  are  carried  out  under  his  personal  supervision.    ' 

The  Society  provided  a  large  tent  for  Uie  exhibits,  which  were  arranged 
in  two  masses  in  the  centre,  and  margined  with  pUnts  and  flowers.  Thi? 
feature  of  the  Show  was  undoubtedly  the  Orchids.  They  Were  there  ifk 
hundreds.  Mr.  James  Cypher  of  Cheltenhium  brought  down  mai^ 
scores  of  his  best  and  most  wonderful  specimens,  and  liesBrs.  Heath  andT 
Son,  Cheltenham,  had  also  a  superb  display,  while  Mr.  Fowler,  av 
amateur  grower  from  Pontypool,  had  a  group  that  did  him  infinEe* 
credit.  The  two  Cheltenham  groups  were  in  the  centre,  and  were' 
beautifully  arranged  to  agree  in  harmony  of  colour,  the  bright  flowers 
being  pleasingly  relieved  by  a  mingling  and  fringe  of  choice  Ferns. 
Mr.  Cypher  had  thirty  fine  plants  of  Laelia  purpurata,  none  bearing  less 
than  fifteen  flowers,  and  some  having  as  many  as  thirty  blooms.  Twenty 
plants  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  were  equally  well  flowered,  and  thirty  of 
Cattleya  Mossise  represented  this  variety,  the  best  having  from  three  to* 
four  dozen  flowers  open  and  in  fine  condition.  Odontogloesums,  Masde* 
vallias,  Dendrobiums,  and  other  Orchids  in  great  variety  were  grouped 
amongst  these,  and  the  whole  formed  a  dispbiy  unequalled  at  any  pro* 
vious  show  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Heath's  group  was  uncommonly 
well  arranged,  but  somewhat  lacked  the  boldness  and  captivating 
features  of  the  preceding.  Mr.  Cypher  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  »'^ 
silver  cup  valued  £10,  and  for  the  best  single  specimen  Orchid  he  als^ 
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teonred  tbe  first  ftflieof  ti  with  a  fine  LmIIk  pnrpnrsta  ag&iiigt  Menn. 
Hntb,  who  competed  with  a  plaot  of  CatUeya  MoasiB,  beMing  eighty- 
fonr  blocnns.  Thii  waa  a  good  variety  nnd  a  magnificent  spedinen.  We 
did  not  bear  of  Mr.  Fowler  receiving  on?  awud,  bat  hit  group  was 
imdoDbt«dIy  higlilj  medtorions. 

Being  so  early  in  the  season  the  Roae  cUssca  were  not  filial  ao  well 
aa  wa*  anticipated,  bat  some  grand  blooms,  parcicularlj  of  Mughal 
Niel,  were  itaged.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  of  Rockfeny  gained  the  lEG  priie  for 
ei^teen  bkioms,  all  Teas,  in  fine  oooditiOD.  Planta  eeat  in  tor  eihi- 
bltkm  made  an  impcaing  dUplay.  Mr.  Petti^rew,  gatdener  to  the 
HarqoiB  of  Bute,  Caidifi  CastJe,  exhibited  some  finely  erown  Palms. 
Grotona,  and  other  plants,  and  ki  did  Mr.  Roderick,  gardener  to  Lord 
Tredegar,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport ;  Ur.  Wataon,  Newport ;  Mr.  Taggart, 
Mr.  Derham,  aod  Mr.  Parker,  all  of  Bristol.  Meaara.  John  Laing  and 
Bous,  Foreat  Hill  Nnrseriea,  London,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Xuberona 
Begonias  in  pots  and  cnt  blooms  of  the  same.  Tbey  were  unnamed 
seedlings,  huge  blooms,  single  and  double,  oi  eianisite  coloar.  Heeera. 
Bichard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  bal  a  wonderfollj  fine  collection 
ot  Clematises  in  pots.  These  were  neatly  trained,  and  bearing  man; 
snukd  flowers.  The  best  were  Sensation,  Coontees  of  Lovelace,  Gloire 
de  SL  JnlteD,  Lord  Melville,  Mrs.  QMrge  Jackson,  and  Excelsior. 
Ht.  F.  Hooper  ot  Bath  exhibited  nnmerons  stands  oC  Pansics  ;  Mr. 
Grindrod,  Whitfield,  Herefordshire,  exhibited  six  bonches  of  Grapes, 
three  being  Black  Hamburgh  in  fine  condition,  and  three  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  rather  green.  Amongst  numeroDs  stands  in  the  field  that 
of  Mesars.  Edward  Webb  iL  Sons,  Wordsley,  SUinrbridge,  was  most  con- 
■picnons.  It  was  the  finest  stand  connected  with  horticulture  in  the 
enow,  and  oontalned  large  qnantitles  of  seeds  and  garden  and  field 
prodacet  The  seeds  were  shown  in  endless  varletj ;  saaplea  ot  Potatoes, 
new  and  old ;  samples  of  lawns,  dense  and  green ;  and  tlie  new  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Badishes,  Cabbage,  Cocambers,  rooiatoes,  Bbabarb,  and  other 
vegetables  were  oqtitAl  samples.  Messis.  J.  C.  Wheeler  k  Bona,  31on- 
oeater,  had  a  stand  on  a  moch  smaUnr  scale.  Hesrs.  Blchaidson  k  Co., 
Darlington,  exhibited  different  kinds  of  gla«  houses,  frames,  boilen,  ftc., 
and  Hesscib  Foster  k  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts,  bad  sreenhonses,  boilers, 
frames,  &o.,  showing  the  advantages  of  tbelr  well-known  and  valuable 
Inveatloua.  Messrs.  Wright  k  Holmes,  Birmingham,  were  also  exhibitors 
in  the  same  line,  and  Hr.  C.  O.  Wame,  Weston-super-Hare,  and  the 
Newport  Pottery  Company  displayed  a  fine  assortment  of  vases,  pots,  kc. 
Bnstic  seats  and  arbonra  were  very  attractive  from  Mr, 
Henry  Imnan,  Stiettord,  Manchester,  and  the  garden  IotdI- 
ture  general^  appeared  to   be   highly   interesting  to  the 


Upon  Saturday  the  atmoapheri 


led  a  very  ngly  tin-like  colour,  anJ 


SNOW  IN  JUNE. 
'  DWEU.BB8  In  the  upland  regions  of  Inverness  and 
Moray  shires  had  on  Bataiday  and  Sunday  an  experience 
•u^  as  has,  fortunately,  seldom  been  voncbsafed  in  mid- 
nmmer  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  portion  ot  the  British 
Isles,  In  the  districts  lying  immediately .  north  ot  the 
Grampian  range  of  motintains,  extending  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  fiom  Blair  Athole  to  Orantown,  a  snow- 
storm raged  fbr  many  hours,  dense,  fierce,  and  all-pervading 
as  if  tike  season  had  been  midwinter  inst^  of  June,  tinow 
began  to  fall  in  the  Valley  of  Badenoch  about  four  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  for  the  next  five  hoars  the 
gale  raged  without  intermission  or  abatement.  About  nine 
o'clock  there  was  a  temporary  lull,  and  at  that  hour  the 
Undscape,  from  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Cairngorms  to  the  most 
sbeltated  hollow  on  Sir  George  Macpbeiwn  Grant's  Home  Farm 
of  Invereshle,  waa  discovered  to  present  an  aspect  such  as  has 
rarely,  it  ever,  been  witnessed  In  this  country  during  the  height  of 
snmmer.  The  face  ot  Nature  was  one  vast  expanse  of  dreary  white, 
almost  as  unbroken  as  at  any  period  of  the  prolonged  winter  from  which 
it  was  thought  the  country  had  at  length  emerged,  It  was  calculated 
that  in  the  lowest  part  at  the  Badenoch  valley  at  least  two  solid  Inches 
of  snow  fell  during  Saturday  afternoon,  and  more  than  that  quantity 
actually  lay  on  the  ground  at  Sir  Charles  Hordaont'a  shooting  lodge, 
attnatedinagidlyof  theGnunplansatthetopof  Glenfeshie.  Of  course 
most  of  the  snow  melted  as  it  tell,  hut  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  there 
waa  everywhere  on  the  low  grounds  a  decided  covering,  the  depths  in 
most  places  being  so  great  that  boisterous  youths,  and  even  vigorous 
Teterans,  were  enabled  to  engage  in  eneraetic  encounters  with  snow- 
balls I  This  formed  an  Incident  of  the  midsuinmer  weather  ot  I88B  that 
will  remain  long  treasured  in  the  memory  of  the  Inhabitants  ot  Bade- 
noch. There  is  reason  to  tear  that  the  storm  will  have  a  most  iajnrious 
effect  on  the  grouse  nesting  season.  Many  e^s  are  already  deposited, 
but  the  hens  do  not  yet  lie  closely,  and  a  proportion  ot  damage  can 
hardly  be  avoided,  but  the  extent  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  Snow 
fell  heavily  in  Ballater  throughout  Saturday  afternoon,  and  yesterday 
morning  there  was  not  less  than  half  a  foot  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  it  lay  to  the  depth  ot  2  inches  in  the  village  and  over  this  part  of 
the  conntiT  throughout  Bnikday.  Such  a  storm  in  June  Is  not  remem- 
bered by  the  oldmt  inhabitant  here.  Snow  fell  on  Ben  Nevis  on  Satar- 
day  afternoon  and  rain  yesterday,  though  the  temperature  was  below 
the  frecsing  point. 

A  ooireapondent,  writing  from  Corgarfl,  Strathdon,  on  the  4th,  says : 
— ^Thls  is  the  third  day  ot  a  snowstorm  io  the  month  of  June,  to 
which  no  living  person  in  this  coantrj'  hss  ever  seen  any  comparison. 
Up  to  Batuiday  tJie  weather  was  tor  some  days  very  cold  and  frosty. 


about  midday  hail  and  snow  b^n  to  fall,  continnuig  np  to  the  present 
date.  The  snow  upon  the  highest  range  of  hills  cannot  be  under 
2t  feet  deep.  Down  in  the  low  grounds  the  depth  is  not  under  9  or 
10  inches  The  woods  and  shrubs  wear  a  very,  weird  and  sad-likv 
appearance,  and  in  many  cases  great  destruction  has  been  done  to  all 
sorts  of  bushes  and  trees  from  the  densely  packed  quantity  of  snow 
falling  upon  the  branches.  The  condition  ot  the  animal  worid  may  be 
better  Imagined  than  described.  The  cattle  were,  as  a  rule,  idl  newly 
out  upon  the  grass,  and  bad  a  night  of  cold  starvation  upon  the 
Satur&y.  YesUrday  bandies  ot  hay  and  straw  were  dispatched  to  the 
fields,  but  as  the  storm  was  still  increasing  towards  evening,  all  thft 
cattle  had  to  be  removed  and  housed  up.  Some  were  driven  into 
sheltered  woods  where  imioor  accommodation  could  not  be  bad.  She)  - 
herds  who  were  out  all  day  upon  Sunday  looking  after  the  sheep  in  1^ 
glens  had  their  beards  literally  covered  with  tangles  ot  ice.  The  st&te 
of  the  flocks  is  deplorable.  In  many  cases  the  )fm  must  he  serious 
among  the  Umbs,  where  tor  the  last  tmee  days  the  hill  sheep  have  been 
isolated  in  sheltered  comers  to  keep  them  from  being  smothered  ;  bnt  aa 
yet  no  information  has  come  Io  hand  whether  or  not  any  are  SMled  np 
under  tbe  large  snowdrifts,  wheie  In  many  cases  the  men  on  the  look- 
out yesterday  after  the  sheep  were  going  through  up  to  the  shouldera. 
As  to  the  feathered  tribe,  tbeir  condition  is  tmly  pitiable.  Blackbirds 
lay  dead  in  our  garden  ;  and  a  robin  redbreast  has  oome  to  our  doors- 
with  his  young  family,  flying  hither  and  thitber,  picking  up  fragments, 
and  giving  them  to  the  little  ones.  The  curlew,  plover,  swallow,  and 
all  the  other  migratory  birds  are  gone  away  again  (the  lapwiof^ 
excepted).  The  young  broods  of  grouse  were  In  some  cases  seen  coming. 
up  above  the  snow  new  fledged,  and  the  shepherds  put  one  or  tw» 
broods  nndcr  Juniper  bushes  to  ^ve  them  shelter.  The  landscape,  as 
far  as  tbe^%  can  see,  is  one  of  pure  white — not  one  black  spot  to  ba. 
seen." — (IFfeWy  Scottman,  June  6th.') 


A  SERVICEABLE  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE. 
Eniveb  have  to  be  cleaned  In  every  household,  bat  in  the  vatb 
majority  of  houses  rotary  machines  cannot  be  nsed.     Mr.  Thoqiaa  Ch«d- 
bom,  the  London  Manager  of  the  Cbadbom  &  Coldwelt  Hanofactuiing. 


Company,  and  proprietors  of  the  excelsior  lavm  mowers  and  drills,  ii 
introducing  a  knife  cleaner  entirely  new  In  character.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  means  and  requirements  of  the  majority  ot  readers,  hence  we  do  noC 
hesitate  to  direct  attention  to  it  It  to  intended  to  supersede  the  dnstj 
oldknlfeboard,  and  does  its  work  quickly  and  well.  It  is  something  like, 
a  donble  raior  strop,  to  which  a  rest  in  the  form  o(  a  vice  is  held  oir 
the  table  with  one  hand  for  holding  the  knife,  while  the  cleaner  ia 
worked  to  and  fro  with  the  other  tor  polishing  the  blade.  The  powdei 
is  contained  In  a  small  box  on  the  top,  and  falls  as  requbed  by  th» 
movenent  of  the  cleaner.  The  contrivance  Is  as  nsefnl  as  it  is  Inge- 
nioualy  constructed,  and  is  worked  with  ease,  due  to  the  springs  at  each 
end.  It  to-  callel  the  Crown  Knite  Cleaner,  and  is  repre«nted  in  the 
engraving.  ^_^_^^_^_^.^^^— 

BELQLiN  ■WORK  AND  WAYS. 
AS  AMATEUB'J  GABDBN. 
"  What  is  an  amateur  ?"  Is  a  queation  that  has  been  asked  scores  of 
times  In  print  and  answered  In  various  ways,  as  it  must  be,  because  the 
term  has  different  significations  in  different  localities  in  oonnectlon  with 
exhibitions  of  garden  produce  in  England.  At  many  local  showsclasses 
are  provided  for  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  amateurs.  In  such  eases  a 
reasonable  interpreUtion  of  the  term  amateur  is  a  person  who  does  not 
employ  a  skilled  gardener.    He  may  have  a  man  in  occasionally  to  dig 


such  as  those  under  tbe  auspices  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Boyal 
Botanic  Societies,  only  two  sections   of    exhibitors  are  recogoisea— 


JOURNAL   OF  HORTICULTURE  AND   (K>TTAQE  GARDENER. 
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M.  Jean  Eventerts  of  Antwerp  U  quite  In  the  front  rsnk  of  BelglBn 
StnBtean,  and  to  him  I  am  Indebted  for  one  of  tbe  most  pleasantly  spent 
dajB  in  my  gardening  career  ;  and  to  hia  daughter  for  an  act  of  kind- 
ness I  cannot  f ontet — a  driTO  round  the  capacioas  dooka  at  Antwerp,  an 
bupeotiou  tA  tbe  famoas  cathedral,  inclnding  the  magniQcect  pointings 
of  Babens  and  an  examination  of  the  treasures  in  the  Plantin  Musenm, 
in  wUcb  all  that  pertaini  to  ancient  printing  and  angraTing  is 
lepreseoted.  And  marrelliwi*  some  of  the  work  is,  and  most  interesting, 
wbileoneof  tbe  ontsidewKlls  is  covered  wicha  Vine  said  to  be  300  yean 
old.  TbJs  WM  a  memorable  afternoon— one  of  the  "waye"  tbe  ETeraerta 
funil7  have  of  making  their  gnesta  happy,  while  they  aie  made  equally 
«tliome  in  the  apaci«as  town  bouse  In  the  Rue  d'Aremberg.  There  wo 
«sa  »oe  how  fowera  are  cherished,  both  by  their  tastefo)  arrangement  in 
tbe  nwm*  a>  well  as  in  the  pretty  conaerratory,  this  replenished  weekly 
from  tbe  garden  we  are  now  going  to  see.  This  is  in  the  country,  or 
beyond  tbe  atnpendons  fortifications  through  which  we  drive  on  a 
chaiacterlstic  April  day  of  snnsbine  and  shovrers. 

Vleni-Dieu  is  the  name  of  the  Tillage  near  which  M.  ETcraert's  man- 
sion is  aitoated,  with  pleasure  grounds  surroondlng  it  of  about  30  acreS' 
Here  wo  find  a  pieoa  of  Belgian  "  work,"  which,  regarded  In  all  its 
aspects,  has  no  equal  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  can  be  few  parallelB 
to  it  anywhere.  The  work  In  question  is  the  rockery.  Though  not 
«qual  in  ertent  to  some  ol  the  Urgest  in  England,  it  differs  from  all  I 
have  seen,  and  represents  a  mountain  of  labour  ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  stones  had  to  be  brought  from  long  distances,  or 
aeveml  miles,  and  that  every  one  was  pUced  its  position  by  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  and  every  alpine  planted  by  him  also,  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment cannot  be  snpprMsed  that  so  much  could  be  done  by  one  man 
dnring  thelelsnre  hours  of  a  busy  Itfe  in  town  from  9  A.H.  till  6  p.m. 
Hnndreda  of  tons  of  material  must  have  been  requisite  for  completing 
the  work  that  is  now  covered  with  plants  In  colonies,  and  which  display 
their  characters  and  charms  as  well  as  wo  could  expect  to  see  them  in 
their  native  haunt*— the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  whence  so  many  of  the 
alpines  were  collected  by  M.  and  Madame  Everaerts.  The  summit  of 
this  remarkable  rockery  fliound  is  crowned  by  a  Swiss  chalet-like  summer- 
bonse,  with  an  ice  well  beneath,  that  is  filled  from  the  adjoining  lake. 
The  top  of  the  mound,  which  appears  to  be  about  80  feet  high,  is 
reached  by  twisting  walks,  like  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and  rough  stone 
steps  here  and  there  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy.  The  slopes  are 
entirely  irregular— in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular,  in  others  more 
reaembling  landslips,  and  these  as  if  arrested  in  their  downward  conrse 
by  rocks.  Thus  »re  formed  plateaus  for  plants.  Mounds,  nooks,  dells, 
and  precipices  are  formed,  all  apparently  reproductions  from  Nature, 
and  all  occupied  with  plants,  mountain  shrubs,  and  CoBlferH  appropriate 
to  their  poeitiona.  The  rockery  mounds  creep  down  In  broken  ridges 
and  valleys  between  to  tlie  lawn  and  the  water,  tbe  length  ol  the  ont- 
jattings  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards, 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  It  would  be  im- 
DOBsible  to  enumerate  In  these  notes  the  whole,  or  even  the  most  beautl- 
fnl,  of  the  plants  which  occupy  the  rockery,  and  a  few  obaarvations  upon 
the  principal  features  must  suffice.  The  great  display  is  made  In  the 
•pring,  April  beinj;  one  of  the  gayest  months,  (or  at  that  time  a  largo 
number  of  early-flowering  plants  are  at  their  best,  Aubrietias,  prlnoipally 
A,  gneca,  occupy  much  space ;  the  rich  blue  Lithospemmm  prostratum 
scrambles  about  over  the  stones  in  all  directions,  Saiif  ragaoppoaitifolia 
and  others  flower  abundantly  early  in  the  year.  Silene  acaulis  and  3, 
alpestris  furnish  some  lovely  tints  of  pink,  while  Veronicas  rupestria  and 
saiatile  supply  blue  tints.  Frimalas  of  man;  n)ecies  and  varieties,  the 
delicate  little  SoldaneUas  with  their  charming  fringed  flowers,  Linaria 
alpina,  and  Daphne  cneorura  are  all  conspicuous  for  their  numbers. 
The  humble  nnmesake  of  a  great  botanist,  Linniea  borealla,  is  thoroughly 
at  home,  creeping  in  all  directions  over  tbe  atones ,-  while  that  difficult 
plant,  the  Edelweiss,  could  not  be  better  in  its  native  home.  A  few 
Bhododendroos  are  employed,  and  amongst  these, are  extensive  patches 
ot  Saponarias,  which  also  hang  over  the  lar^r  rocks,  clothing  them  most 
gracefully.  Omphalodea  and  Forget-me-nots  are  abundant  and  strong, 
hut  one  of  the  most  telling  features  is  Erinus  alpinua.  which  is 
thoroughly  establlabed,  seeding  freely  and  flourishing  in  all  parts  of  the 
rockery.  A  pretty  dwarf  shrub  which  succeeds  well  in  the  rookery  is 
Bhododendron  hirsutum  or  the  Mountain  Soae,as  it  la  sometimes  termed. 
With  R.  lerruglneum,  album,  and  a  few  dwarf  Himalayan  species  it 
grows  and  flowers  profusely.  Andromcdaa,  Pemettyas,  and  Ericas  are 
employed  in  the  most  exposed  positions,  while  in  the  shady  parta  Gaal- 
theria  procumbens  luxariates.  Cypripediums,  such  as  C.  Galceolns  and 
<}.  spectabile,  appear  to  be  equally  happy,  but  Che  latter  Is  seldom  seen 
in  such  fine  condition,  for  some  plants  have  borne  between  fifty  and 
siaty  richly  coloured  flowers,    Lilium  auratum  thrivea  and  gains  strength 

E early,  ail  the  protection  that  is  given  being  an  old  door  placed  over  the 
ulbs  to  throw  off  the  rain,  which  does  them  more  injury  than  tbe  frost, 
Bnlbs  are  planted  freely,  and  yield  their  flowers  in  profusion,  as  also  do 
the  Hellebores,  of  which  there  Is  a  good  collection.  Sedoras  and  Sem- 
pervivums  serve  to  clothe  many  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  lower  portions 
a  collection  of  bog  plants,  such  aa  the  Buck  Bean,  Pontederias,  &c., 
Water  Lilies  having  a  place  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  Such  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  plants  which  H,  Everaerts  has  been  successfnl  with, 
and  that  have  rendered  his  rockery  so  famous. 


Tbe  entire  work  to  a  monument  representative  of  peneverlilg  inAv^rj, 
good  taste,  founded  on  a  close  observance  of  Nature,  and  a  ^^^  iot9 
of  plants,  without  which  no  such  achievement  were  possible,  Zwenty 
years  of  thought,  of  recreative  travel,  and  of  labour.  In  odd  momenta  hav« 
been  devoted  to  the  completion  of  this  rockery,  which  affords,  as  it 
on^t,  so  much  pleasure  to  its  fabricator  and  delight  to  his  friends. 

The  entire  ^idens  and  pleasure  grounds  bare  been  made  by  the 
proprietor,  and  the  mansion  enlarged  and  beautified.  The  country  is 
flat,  but  the  spacious  lawn  is  not,  and  much  labour  must  have  been  em- 

Cloyed  in  producing  the  bold  nndnlations,  also  in  the  formation  of 
Lkee,  while  planting  both  for  shelter  and  ornament  has  been  extensive. 
As  a  rule,  no  sncfa  care  Is  taken  in  keeping  lawns  smooth  in  Belginm  aa 
in  England,  They  are  cut  now  and  then  with  the  scythe,  but  not 
regularly  machined,  M.  Everaerts  adopts  our  custom  of  keeping  hia 
lawn  smooth,  and  the  planting  is  not  done  In  the  straight  line  or  fcvmat 
style  that  Is  observable  on   the  continent.    Trees  and  shrubs   i 


is  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Cryptomeriaa,  and  many  others,  Tbe  free  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  light  soil,  t^t  must  be 
very  hot  and  dry  In  the  summer,  may  be  in  a  large  degree  attributable 
to  letting  the  soil  alone  and  allowing  tbe  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees 
to  remain  and  decay.  Bolbs  and  other  hardy  flowers  are  being  estab- 
lished In  the  borders,  and  the  leafy  covering  is  aa  beneficial  to  them  as 
to  the  trees,  and  the  borders  have  a  natural  appearance  that  is  preferred 
to  extreme  trimncsa  and  unsatisfactory  growth. 

Of  haniy  harbaoeous  plants  there  Is  a  very  large  collection.  They 
are  grown  In  borders  skirting  tbe  walks  as  they  curve  through  the 
lawn,  and  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  a  promenade,  for  something 
Is  t«  be  seen  to  admire  at  every  step,  while  flowers  in  their  season 
can  be  ont  in  profusion.  The  soil  is  tbickly  mulched  with  manure  on 
tbe  approach  of  winter,  the  oovering  being  left  to  decay,  hence  tbe 
excellent  condition  of  the  plants.  These  bordera  are  very  extttislve 
and  form  a  prominent  feature  of  this  cherished  garden.  A  rosary 
adjoins  the  kitchen  garden,  and  a  la^e  assortment  of  tbe  best  varieties 
are  grown  In  tbe  enclosure. 

A  better  representative  collection  of  fruit  and  v^etables  are 
seen  than  is  usual  ia  find  in  Belgian  gardens,  and  it  is  evident  tbeir 
culture  is  understood.  Grapes  are  grown  on  the  English  method  nnder 
glass,  and  very  promising  the  Vines  looked  ;  but  as  a  rule  glass 
structures  in  Belgium  are  occupied  by  plants  alone.  Peaches  are  also 
grown  in  a  suitable  range,  and  Strawberries  extensively  forced.  Larger 
pots  are  employed  for  them  than  is  cnatomary  with  us,  but  tbe  lighter 
soil  may  perhaps  render  that  necessary.  Various  kinds  of  decorative 
flowering  plants,  Ferna,  Palms,  &c.,  ai-e  required  and  produced  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  caltirator,  and  every  inch  of  ^ce  appeared 
to  be  occupied.  The  gardener  was  able  to  converse  in  Eugliah,  and  tbe 
teachings  of  the  Journal,  which  he  reads,  were  in  many  points  reflected 
In  bis  practice.  A  handsome  house  has  been  erected  for  him,  and  t^ 
many  workmen  In  the  gardens  and  on  the  estate  are  oonsldered  in 
aiekness,  and  have  pensiona  for  good  servitude  when  their  strength  taita. 
This  places  them  at  an  advantage  with  labourers  in  England  as  a  mle, 
though  the  same  system  obtains  In  a  few  good  families.  The  wages  ara 
about  2)  francs  a  day  In  winter  and  3  francs  in  summer,  equiv^ent  ta 
I2s.  and  Ids.  a  week  ;  but  land  allotments  are  provided  in  addition,  and 
they  appear  to  be  well  eultivated,  and  are  doubtless  of  snbstantial 
benefit  to  the  holders,  H,  Everaerts  and  his  family  must  enjoynbeir 
garden  greatly,  and  another  lurnry  they  evidently  enjoy  Is  doing  good 
and  making  those  happy  around  them.  Tbeir  ways  are  waya  of 
pleaaantnees.  They  have  learned  the  great  tmtb  tbat  It  costs  nothing 
to  be  kind,  and  we  never  heard  their  nainea  mentioned  otherwise  thaa 
in  sentimenta  of  true  respect,  Indicative  of  tbe  esteem  in  wbicb 
they  are  held  in  the  city  where  they  are  best  known,  and  in  wbicb  they 
occupy  such  a  prominent  position. — A  Jcbob. 


KITCHEK  QABDEN, 
Saltiho  AHD  Btakiho  AsPAsaana. — Asparagus  is  aucb  a  favoorite 
vegetable  that  no  labour  is  considered  too  great  wUch  will  increase  it  la 
Eiie  and  quantity,  and  althongh  the  shoots  are  not  often  staked  and  tied 
it  is  a  gr^t  advantage  to  do  so.  The  stronger  the  roots  the  higher  the 
growths,  and  the  more  apt  are  the;  to  be  blown  over.  If  we  lookat  the 
beds  after  a  storm  of  wind  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
shoots  are  lying  on  their  aide,  Tbey  nearly  snap  half  way  up,  bnt  give 
way  from  tbe  connection  with  the  root,  and  it  is  here  the  most  damage 
Is  done,  as  in  breaking  oS  tbe  crown  of  the  root  is  liable  to  be  damaged, 
as  well  as  tbe  growths  near.  It  is  therefore  highly  beneficial  to  stake 
and  tie  the  strongest  of  the  ehoots  before  any  of  them  are  blown 
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over,  and  tlue  operation  should  have  attention  at  once.  Place  a  good 
strong  stake  to  the  large  plants  and  tie  them  firmly,  i^  two  or  more 
places.  Salt  is  a  good  manure  for  Asparagus.  It  may  be  applied  at 
any  time,  but  the  present  has  its  adrantoges,  as  growth  is  active,  and 
any  sUmnlant  will  be  at  once  beneficial.  We  do  not  apply  it  by  weight 
or  measure,  but  a  small  handful  is  sprinkled  around  each  plant,  and  the 
first  rain  washes  it  down  to  the  roots.  Three  or  four  applications  may 
be  given  during  the  next  month  if  it  rains  to  wash  it  down,  and  nnder 
the  latter  favourable  conditions  we  sometimes  apply  it  twice  a  week. 

SupBBFLirous  Flowebs. — These  are  appearing  on  Rhubarb,  Seakale, 
and  SorreL  We  often  allow  Seakale -to  bloom  longer  than  is  good  for  it 
that  our  bees  may  profit  bv  the  flowers,  but  we  never  allow  it  to  seed, 
and  as  a  rule  the  flowers  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  form.  Rhubarb 
flowers  are  useless,  and  should  all  be  cut  ofiE.  Sorrel  flowers  are  injurious, 
as  they  prevent  the  leaves  forming,  and  they  should  all  be  cut  away. 
We  wonder  if  many  of  our  readers  luive  tried  Sorrel  as  a  vegetable  and 
cooked  it  like  Spinach.  It  is  peculiar  in  flavour,  but  a  good  change. 
The  Sorrel  we  grow  is  not  the  small-leaved  variety,  but  one  with  foliage 
as  large  as  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

Open  Aib  Tomatoes. — If  these  have  to  be  a  success  they  must  be 
taken  in  hand  promptly,  and  if  well  attended  to  the  results  will  be  highly 
satisfactory.  Planting  should  be  finished  at  once.  Do  not  on  any 
account  transfer  plants  from  a  strong  heat  to  the  optm  ground.  They 
"would  not  recover  for  many  a  day,  if  they -ever  did,  and  it  would  be  very 
disheartening  for  beginners,  but  plants  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  opsn  air  for  a  while  will  not  take  any  harm.  In  favourable  parts  of 
the  country  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open  quarters  at  a  distance  of  a 
yard  apart  and  staked  like  Raspberries,  but  in  less  favourable  localities 
they  should  have  the  protection  of  a  wall.  Do  not  make  the  ground  rich 
for  them.  Have  the  soil  firm  round  the  roots,  secure  them  at  on^e  to 
prevent  their  blowing  about,  and  from  the  first  confine  them  to  one  or 
two  stems.  When  allowed  to  make  much  woo<l  and  ramble  about  before 
beginning  to  train  them  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  assume  the  neat 
forms  they  should  possess.  Should  cold  weather  immediately  follow 
their  turning  out  hang  an  old  net  over  them,  and  plant  them  so  as  to  be 
as  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  as  little  to  the  wind  as  possible.  This 
applies  forcibly  to  plants  away  from  walls. 

Pabslet. — Plants  of  1887  are  all  fiowering,  and  although  the  stems 
may  be  cut  off  they  will  not  be  of  much  further  use.  Never  trust  to 
Fareley  plants  for  a  supply  for  more  than  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed  sown  this  year  has  produced  plants  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  supply 
pull  the  old  ones  up  ana  throw  them  away.  When  the  seedling  Parsley 
plants  are  about  3  inches  high  draw  many  of  them  up  and  transplant 
them  elsewhere.  We  have  planted  thousands  lately.  They  are  diobled 
into  good  ground  in  rows  I  foot  apart  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Sprliikle  soot  on  them  when  it  is  raining. 

Maik  Cbop  Tubnips.— The  Turnips  from  seed  sown  before  this 
will  soon  fiower  and  be  over,  but  those  from  seed  sown  now  will  not  do. 
this  so  zapidly,  and  if  a  good  breadth  is  sown  they  will  form  large  roots 
and  remain  good  for  a  long  time  in  the  autumn.  They  need  not  be 
sown  in  small  quantities  now  but  in  a  large  plot.  Yeitch's  Red  Globe 
18  a  good  sort  for  present  sowing,  and  they  may  be  put  in  any  vacant 
piece  of  ground.  We  only  secured  a  few  roots  from  our  first  sowings  of 
Turnips,  then  they  were  flowered  and  were  at  once  cleared  off  to  give 
place  to  other  crops,  but  the  Snowballs  which  are  now  ready  are  most 
vseful. 

Spinach. — Our  supply  until  lately  was  secured  from  the  sowing  of 
last  autumn,  but  this  began  to  seed  and  is  cleared  off  to  make  room  for 
Tnmips.  The  spring  sowings  are  now  ready,  but  they  too  will  soon 
bloom,  and  frequent  sowings  must  be  made  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply. 
It  is  no  use  in  sowing  in  large  quantities  yet,  as  the  heat  of  July 
will  make  it  ready  so  fast  that  a  large  sowing  would  not  be  all  used.  A 
few  rows  sown  once  a  fortnight  will  be  ample.  Thin  young  plants 
well,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  lai^  succulent  leaves  can  be 
obtained. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — Setting  in  Frames, — Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  getting  the  flowers  to  set  and  fruit  to  swell  freely.  It  usually  arises 
from  the  plants  growing  too  freely,  .the  atmosphere  being  too  moist,  and 
the  plants  too  crowded  with  foliage,  accompanied  by  cold.  Anything 
like  crowding  the  foliage  or  shoots  is  fatal  to  a  good  set,  therefore  the 
shoots  should  be  kept  rather  thin  by  removing  every  alternate  lateral 
whilst  quite  small,  for  to  remove  them  when  large  very  often  induces 
canker  or  gumming.  The  laterals  retained  will  for  the  most  part  show 
fruit ;  if  not,  stop  them  at  the  second  joint,  and  the  sub-laterals  will  show 
fruit  freely,  when  water  should  be  given  sparingly ;  but,  if  necessary, 
pour  it  between  the  shoots  so  as  not  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  bed  to 
any  great  extent.  Place  hot  dung  against  the  sides  of  the  frame,  or 
grass  mowings  will  do  with  a  little  litter  over  the  grass.  This  will  raise 
a  gentle  heat,  admitting  of  a  Jittle  ventilation  being  left  on  constantly 
day  and  night,  which  prevents  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
blossoms,  which  is  fatal  to  fructification.  Fertilise  the  flowers  when 
fully  expanded.  Admit  air  freely  if  fine  weather  permit,  increasing 
the  ventih&tion  at  70°,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  SO''  or  85°,  or  90°,  at  which 
keep  it  through  the  day,  closing  at  80°,  except  the  small  portion  before 
alluded  to.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  two  to  four  on  a  plant,  and  the  size 
of  a  bantam's  egg,  commence  watering  by  sprinkling  the  foliage  at 
closing  time,  always  keeping  the  water  from  the  neck  or  collar  of  the 
plants  ;  and  besides  the  sprinkling  give  a  good  watering  twice  a  week  in 
£ot  weather^  once  a  weei  will  be  ample  in  dull  weaUier«    Commence 


ventilating  at  75°,  allow  the  heat  to  rise  to  85°  or  90,  close  by  or  before 
the  temperature  recedes  to  80°,  or  between  4  and  5  P.M.,  with  a  gentle 
damping.  The  temperature  will  run  up  10°  or  more,  which  will  be 
advanti^ous  to  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  advanced 
for  ripening  keep  the  bed  well  lined  with  hot  dung  or  grass  mowings, 
and  admit  air  neely,  omitting  the  sprinklings,  watering  if  necessary 
through  the  spout  of  the  pot  instead  of  through  a  rose.  Cut  the  fruit  & 
day  or  two  after  it  cooimences  giving  off  its  aroma,  placing  it  in  a  dry 
room,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  in  perfection,  which  is 
when  the  ripening  colour  pervades  eveiy  part  of  the  fruit,  after  which 
flavour  is  lost  rap^y,  and  in  a  few  days  is  entirely  gone. 

Second  Cropn  in  Frames.-^Gnt  back  Melons  which  have  fruited,  re* 
move  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  and  give  fresh,  also  a  good  water* 
ing.  If  due  regard  has  been  had  to  keepmg  the  soil  moist,  for  the  first 
crop,  and  shoots  retained  from  near  the  base  of  the  fruited  Vines,  fresh 
growth  will  be  quickly  made,  and  fruit  vrlU  speedily  set  and  swell ;  ill- 
deed,  we  have  had  fruits  set  and  swelling  freely  before  the  first  fruit» 
are  cut,havingenconraged  fresh  growth  from  near  the  collar  of  the  plants. 
Some  cultivators  keep  their  plants  so  dry  at  the  roots  during  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  first  crop  as  to  completely  exhaust  them,  and  in 
many  instances  spoil  the  fruit,  it  ri^ning  prematurely,  and  conse* 
quently  is  not  solid  and  the  flavour  is  poor.  Plentv  of  moisture  is 
necessary  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  enough  shonla  be  given  when 
ripening  to  preserve  the  foliage,  there  being  no  comparison  of  fruit 
ripened  with  foliage  and  that  which  has  no  foliage  to  aid  it  during  the 
ripeniug  process. 

Late  Oropt. — Some  consider  Melons  are  worth  little  after  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  but  they  are  often  good  when  the  days  are  bright 
in  September  and  October.  Plants  that  were  raised  some  time  ago  and 
have  been  put  out,  or  should  be  at  once,  will  set  freely  in  the  dog^ 
days  and  afford  acceptable  fruit  in  August  and  September.  A  last 
sowing  should  be  made  for  growing  in  dung-heated  pits  and  frames. 
It  is  fKlvisable  to  make  up  the  beds  at  once,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the 
seed  is  sown,  which  should  be  in  4-inch  pots  about  half  filled  with  soilr 
placed  in  a  frame  or  house.  One  or  two  seeds  may  be  placed  in  each 
^  pot.  and  supply  8<^  aroand  the  stem  as  the  plants  advance,  bat  not 
!  higher  than  half  an  inch  from  the  seed  leaves.  When  the  bed  is 
ready  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pot^,  place  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
light^  planting  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves  with  the  soil 
inclining  from  the  stem,  give  a  good  watering,  and  shade  from  bright 
sun.  Pinch  out  the  point  of  the  leader  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  which 
will  induce  side  shoots,  reduce  those  tOL  four,  take  two  to  the  front  and 
two  to  the  back  of  the  frame  or  pit,  rubbing  off  the  laterals  to  within 
9  inches  of  the  stem  all  around,  and  every  other  lateral  upon  the 
primary  shoots,  stopping  those  at  6  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
The  plants  will  be  showing  and  setting  fruit  in  plenty  early  in  August, 
and  they  will  ripen  in  late  September.  All  the  stopping  and  disbud- 
ding must  be  done  whilst  the  growths  are  small,  for  large  reductions  of 
growth  only  tend  to  promote  grossness  in  the  parts  retained,  and  are 
unfavourable  to  the  setting  of  the  crop. 

The  grower  who  has  well-heated  light  houses  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  supply  of  fairly  fiavonred  fruit  through  October  or 
November  from  sowing  up  to  the  thiid  or  fourth  week  in  July.. 

CuouMBEBS. — Strawberry  houses,  houses  occupied  with  Vines  in  pots^ 
and  stroctores  employed  for  wintering  bedding-  plants  will  be  cleared, 
and  may  be  utilised  for  growing  a  late  supply  of  Cucumbers.  Grow 
the  plants  in  pots  12  inches  in  diameter,  or  laxger,  draining  them  well^ 
and  only  partly  filling  them  with  compost  so  as  to  leave  space  for  fresh 
additions,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  boxes  of  about  15  inches  depth,  and 
18  inches  to  2  feet  square.  A  wood  or  other  trellis  may  be  improvised 
at  15  inches  from  the  glass.  No  fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  the  house 
being  closed  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  syringing  then,  the  floors  and  every 
avaihtble  surface  being  kept  damp  so  as  to  secure  a  good  moisture 
through  the  day,  but  do  not  syringe  in  the  morning,  it  often  being  the 
cause  of  great  mischief  to  the  foliage.  Admit  air  at  75°,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun,  and  close  between  80°  and  85°^ 
and  if  the  temperature  rise  afterwards  to  90°  or  95°  all  the  better.  Train 
with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  all  laterals  to  that  height, 
then  allow  them  to  grow,  pinch  the  leader  after  it  has  advanced  about 
two-thirds  across  the  trellis.  The  laterals  may  be  stopped  one  or  two 
joints  beyond  the  show  of  fruit 

In  the  Cucumber  house  fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  65°  at  night,  and  to  ensure  70°  to  75*^ 
by  day  artificially.  Attend  well  to  stopping  the  shoots,  removing  bad 
leaves,  well  thinning  the  old  growths,  and  watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure  about  tw^ice  a  week.  To  encourage  surface  roots  sprinkle 
the  b^  with  a  few  fresh  horse  knobs  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
occasionally  with  a  little  soot,  both  of  which  will  be  beneficial  from 
supplying  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere. 

Pit  and  frame  Cucumbers  may  be  watered  about  4^.M.,  closing  then 
or  earlier  according  to  the  weather  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  close  so  early 
as  to  raise  the  temperature  above  90°  to  95°.  Liquid  manure  should  be 
given  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  it  over  the  foliage, 
nor  too  frequently.  Keep  the  growths  fairly  thin,  thinning  out  old 
growths  and  encouraging  otliers  in  their  place  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  bearing  wood.  Stop  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Avoid 
overoropping  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants  a  day  longer 
than  can  be  helped. 

Vines. — Late  Orapes. — These  must  be  thinned  immediately  they  are 
large  enough,  the  berries  swelling  so  rapidly  at  this  season  that  they 
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Boon  become  too  large  to  be  thinned  properly  and  expeditiously ;  besides, 
when  the  work  is  too  long  deferred  the  size  of  the  f mit  is  impaired. 
The  laterals  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  foliage.  The  growth  may  be  allowed  to  extend  where  there  is 
space  to  admit  of  its  full  exposure  to  light,  but  not  otherwise,  over- 
crowding and  overcropping  being  the  cause  of  more  failures  than  any 
other  error  of  culture.  Bemore  all  superfluous,  badly  placed,  deformed, 
or  small  bunches.  Crop  lightly,  which  means  size,  quality,  and  high 
finish,  bulk  meaning  small  fruit,  bad  colour,  poor  quality,  non-keeping, 
and  often  shanking.  Water  thoroughly  wnen  necessary,  one  go(3 
soaking  is  worth  many  driblets. 

•  V%ne»  Cleared  of  their  CV<)p#.--Syringe  occasionally  to  keep  the 
felia^  clean,  afford  water  to  render  the  soil  moist,  a  good  mulching 
keeping  the  surface  from  cracking,  and  the  surface  moist  will  prevent 
the  roots  going  down  in  quest  of  moisture.  Allow  a  moderate  extension 
of  the  latenOs,  and  admit  air  freely  above  60^  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
wood  not  ripening,  and  the  diificulty  is  to  prevent  the  prematurs 
ripening  and  fall  of  the  foliage. 

Bipe  Grapes  will  be  the  better  for  slight  shade  from  powerful  sun, 
some  pilchara  or  a  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  drawn  over  the  roof 
lights  will  mostly  be  sufficient  sha<le,  and  a  good  spread  of  foliage  will 
assist  in  Hamburghs  keeping  colour.  Moderate  air  moisture  will  not 
injure  the  Grapes  if  accompanied  by  free  ventilation.  Keep  laterals 
fairly  under,  but  a  little  extension  will  assist  in  the  retention  of  the 
principal  leaves,  and  upon  their  continuance  in  health  depends  the 
matnnty  of  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop. 

Grapes  ripening  should  have  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  with 
SHfficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  and 
70**  to  76°  by  day,  with  80°  to  86°  or  90°  through  the  day  from  sun  heat. 
Avoid  a  very  acrid  atmosphere,  damping  occasionally,  and  do  not  allow 
the  border  to  become  dry.  It  is  a  confined  stagnant  atmosphere  that 
does  all  the  mischief  in  Grapes  cracking. 

Muscats  and  Lady  Downe*8  completing  the  stoning  process  should 
have  air  abundantly,  sufficient  warmth  being  kept  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  and  6°  to  10°  more 
•srtifidally  in  the  daytime,  as  if  they  are  kept  cold  and  close  they  are, 
if  the  weather  prove  bright,  liable  to  scald. 

Stop  Vines  in  pots  when  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  pinch  the  laterals 
«nd  sub-laterals  at  one  joint  as  produced.  This  appaes  to  Vines  in- 
tended for  fruiting  next  season  ;  those  intended  for  planting  may  be 
sillowed  to  make  all  the  lateral  growth  they  can,  and  be  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes  at  planting  time.  Get  as  much  stored  up  matter  into  the 
fruiters  as  possible  by  judicious  feeding,  and  cleanly  foliage  thoronehlv 
exposed  to  the  light.  ^         e  k    / 

Vzsta.— Fruit  Ripening.^When  the  fruit  commences  colouring 
syringing  must  cease,  out  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  con- 
tinued as  before  when  necessary,  and  to  improve  the  colour  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  Tentilate  liberally,  but  do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  fiill 
below  80°  in  the  daytime,  gradually  diminishing  the  moisture  in  the 
house,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  Phints  of  Queens 
and  Providence  started  into  fruit  last  February  will  ripen  this  month, 
whilst  Smooth  Cayennes  and  Charlotte  Bothschild  will  require  about  a 
month  longer  to  finish  properly.  Under  the  same  conditions  they  fur- 
nish a  good  successional  supply,  which  may  be  still  farther  extended  by 
removing  some  of  the  f  mitmg  phmts  to  a  cool  airy  place.  Keep  the  heat 
at  the  roots  from  80°  to  90°. 

aueeeuianal  Plants,— ¥m  heat  will  not  be  necessary  much  longer, 
as  the  temperature,  by  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  heated  beds  in 
which  the  plants  are  plunged,  rarely  allows  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture to  fall  below  65°  at  this  season  and  for  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
this  temperature  is  more  suitable  foi  the  satisfactory  development  of  the 

glwits  than  a  higher  one.  Becently  potted  pUnts  make  growth  quickly, 
trict  attention  should  }a  given  to  ventilation  to  prevent  an  attenuated 
growth,  therefore  admit  air  at  75°  to  80,  increasing  it  until  85°  is 
reached,  4nd  above  that  ventilate  fully,  diminishing  in  the  afternoon 
closing  the  house  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  affording  a  light  sprinkling 
daily  when  bright  weather  prevails. 

Site1ter$.^Yfom  those  on  the  early  fruiting  plants  a  sufficient  number 
sTiould  be  selected  to  meet  the  demand,  and  if  started'at  once  the  plants 
resulting  will  be  suitable  for  fruiting  from  this  time  onwards  another 
season,  and  will  be  supplementarv  to  those  started  in  Mareh,  their 
requirements  being  identical,  only  shading  must  be  more  effectual 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 
OetneroM, — ^These  should  be  grown  on  from  the  start  to  the  flower- 
ing stage  without  a  check,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  retard  them  without 
injury,  which  often  results  in  their  failing  to  flower  satis&ctorily.  The 
best  and  safest  method  when  required  for  late  flowering  is  to  deUy 
starting  them  into  gD)wth  ;  the  tubers  keep  safely  for  a  very  long  time 
in  dry  soil  or  sand.  The  latest  tubers  are  still  plump,  but  will  be  started 
in  gentle  heat  in  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  light  material,  composed 
chiefly  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  They  root  freely,  an4  can  when  large 
enough  be  transplanted  singly  into  pots  without  the  slightest  check. 
We  nrefer  this  method  to  starting  them  singly  in  small  pots,  unless  they 
can  be  plunged  where  the  soil  can  be  kept  In  a  uniform  condition  for 
moisture.  The  earliest  will  be  showing  signs  of  active  growth,  and 
should  at  once  be  lifted  out  of  pans  or  boxes  and  placed  Into  3-inch  pots 
liberally  drained.  Employ  a  compost  of  loam  ana  leaf  mould  in  equal 
proportions,  with  coarse  sand  freely  added.  Water  after  potting,  and 
stand  the  pots  in  a  warm  house  on  a  moisture-holding  hose,  where  the 


strong  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  shaded  from  them.  Be  careful  not  to 
syringe  or  allow  water  to  lodge  upon  their  foliage.  They  delight  in  heat 
and  moisture,  but  cannot  endure  syringing. 

Tydaat, — Plants  for  early  fiowering  will  be  sturdy  specimens  in  3 
and  4  inch  pots,  or  larger,  where  many  tubers  have  been  started  together. 
These  may  oe  placed  in  6  to  8-inch  pots  or  pans  according  to  the  sise  of 
plants  required.  For  decorative  purposes  5  and  6-inch  pots  are  the  most 
suitable  ;  in  fact,  when  larger  than  these  are  required  pans  are  better 
than  pots,  because  these  plants  are  not  deep  rooting  and  do  not  care  for 
too  much  soil  about  their  roots.  Those  ready  for  lifting  out  of  boxes  or 
pans  to  be  potted  for  the  first  time  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable 
in  many  places,  for  they  will  be  in  full  beauty  at  a  time  when  flowering 
plants  in  the  stove  are  rather  scarce.  At  first  they  can  be  placed  in  the 
same  comnost  as  Gtosneras,  and  when  finally  potted  the  soil  may  consist 
of  good  dbry  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould,  one-seventh  manure  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  coarse  sand.  These,  like  Gesneras,  must  not  be 
syringed.  Amongst  the  most  useful  of  Tydasas  are  some  of  the  ever- 
green varieties  that  make  no  underground  stems  or  tubers,  such  as 
Madame  Heine  which  must  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings.  These  flower 
naturally  at  a  time  when  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  and  Plumbagos  are 
past.  Cuttiiigs  rooted  thickly  together  in  pans  as  advised  will  now  have 
strong  luxuriant  growths  that  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  singly  in 
2-inch  pots.  They  will  root  freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil  if  kept  close 
in  the  propagating  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted  the  points  of  the  plants  may  be  removed,  which  will  induce 
them  to  branch  freely.  If  larger  plants  are  needed,  those  in  the  pans 
from  which  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  may  be  allowed  to  break  into 
growth,  when  they  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  pans  and  placed  singly  in 
5-inch  pots. 

OloxiJiiai,-^T>o  not  neglect  the  earliest  plants  as  they  cease  flower- 
ing, but  place  them  in  frames  where  water  can  be  applied  as  they  need 
it  until  they  ripen  the  whole  of  their  foliage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
successional  Gloxinias  too  warm  ;  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  will 
do  well  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  mode- 
rately close  atmosphere  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  shade  from  strong 
sunshine.  Place  seedlings  raised  early  into  5-inch  pots,  a  capital  size 
to  flower  them  in,  while  those  raised  later  and  pricked  into  pans  and 
boxes  may  be  placed  into  3  or  4-inch  pots  according  to  their  size. 

Aehimene^.-^ViQin  cuttings  of  these  may  be  inserted  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  if  brought  forward  gently  the  plants  will  be  useful  for  the  con- 
servatory as  long  as  that  structure  is  vrarm  enough  for  them.  When 
the  cuttings  have  been  removed,  aJlow  the  plants  that  have  been  re- 
served for  yielding  cuttings  to  make  a  good  growth  and  flower,  or  their 
tubers  will  be  small. 

FLOWBB  GABDSN. 

Laumi, — Closely  mown  velvety  green  turf  is  most  appreciated,  and  it 
is  only  by  frequent  attention  that  this  can  be  attained.  If  neglected  for 
a  few  weeks,  or  allowed  to  grow  long  enough  to  be  made  into  hay,  the 
grass  becomes  coarse,  and  many  of  the  flner  varieties  are  either  crippled 
or  killed.  This  season  the  grass  grows  rapidly,  and  unless  a  heavy 
machine  is  used  it  requires  to  be  mown  every  four  or  five  days.  Light 
or  hand  machines  will  not  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  properly,  and  those 
owning  small  mowers  ought  to  use  them  frequently,  or  they  will  soon  be 
unable  to  work  with  them.  At  the  outset,  or  at  any  time  when  the 
grass  is  too  long  to  be  cut  by  a  machine,  it  ought  first  to  be  mown  closely 
with  a  scythe,  and  the  machine  passed  over  it  immediately  after.  Even 
where  a  heavy  pony  or  horse  machine  is  available,  these  will  leave  the 
turf  in  a  much  better  condition  if  run  over  before  the  crop  is  heavy. 
When  the  grass  is  left  more  than  a  week  it  takes  much  longer  to  cut  it, 
and  the  work  is  much  heavier.  Therefore  mow  frequently,  and  there 
will  then  be  fewer  complaints  about  mowing  machines  failing  to  do  their 
work  properly. 

Newly  Planted  TrecM  aiul  Shruhs^-^It  many  of  these,  especially  those 
transplanted  late,  do  not  get  heavy  supplies  of  wnter  now,  and  also 
during  the  summer,  the  cmmces  are  failures  will  be  numerous.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  defer  watering  till  they  give  signs  of  suffering  from 
drought,  a  tree  or  shrub  flagging  badly  in  sunshine  rarely  recovering 
properly,  no  matter  how  often  water  is  applied.  Nor  are  mere  driblets 
of  any  avail.  A  thorough  soaking  should  be  given,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
water  a  few  every  day  rather  than  give  a  small  or  useless  quantity  to  a 
greater  number.  Those  moved  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots  ou^t 
to  have  the  ground  near  the  stems  opened  out,  so  as  to  form  «  basin  to 
hold  all  the  water  poured  in.  If  the  old  ball  is  found  to  be  at  aU  dry, 
this  ought  to  be  pierced  with  pointed  iron  rod,  or  otherwise  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  thoroughly  remoisten  it.  Overhead  waterings  are 
also  most  beneficial  in  hot  evenings  and  dry  days.  Both  new  and  old 
shrubberies  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  some  kind,  the  grass  from 
the  mowing  machine  being  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

Unless  it  was  in  1842,  no  season  within  the  remembrance  of 
man  has  been  so  inauspicious  as  it  has  been  recently  in  the  north. 
On  Friday  evening,  Jane  Ist,  the  temperature  sank  to  4(f  ,  and 
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stood  at  that  .until  Satardaj  at  3  p.m.,  when  it  sank  to  38^,  remain- 
there  till  next  daj,  when  it  reached  55%  then  gradually  sank  till  it 
reached  32'',  varying  between  that  and  50°  up  to  the  6th  inst.  The 
thermometer  is  in  rather  a  sheltered  position,  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cold  has  been  more  intense  on  the  surface,  as  many 
things  are  frosted,  particularly  Potatoes. 

Bees  have  suffered  greatly,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  near 
and  far  off  the  hires,  are  thickly  strewn  with  dead  bees,  and  brood 
drawing  has  commenced  at  many  hives  to  a  greater  extent  than  I 
ever  experienced,  and  not  for  want  either.  Bee-keepers  are  at  their 
wit's  end  what  to  do  in  the  matter,  as  feeding  only  brings  out  the 
bees  to  perish  in  greater  numbers.  From  some  quarters  the  news 
comes  of  the  bees  succumbing  altogether.  Bee-keeping  at  the 
present  time  is  not  promising,  but  we  hope  for  better  days.  Unto- 
ward as  it  is  here,  it  his  been  worse  further  north.  In  some  places 
there  has  been  much  frost,  and  I  observe  that  in  one  case  the 
thermometer  was  as  low  as  10°,  so  that  everything  not  quite 
hardy  has  been  frosted.  One  correspondent  sxys,  "  Yesterday,  the 
3rd,  was  one  of  the  worst  days  that  has  been  here  for  years ; 
blinding  sleet  and  rain ;  the  hiUs  were  aU  white  ;  the  snow  was 
lying  here  for  hours  after  it  had  settled."  '  It  will  be  necessary  to 
feed  the  bees. 

EMPTY  C03CBS. 

The  proper  utilisation  of  empty  comb  has  long  been  practised 
in  well  regulated  apiaries  throughout  Scotland,  but  the  practice  for 
some  time  with  some  bee-keepers  has  either  been  abused  or  not 
understood  so  as  to  have  satisfactory  results,  and  many  of  the 
lessons  given  on  the  subject  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  failure 
and  disappointment.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  best  way  to  utUise 
empty  but  white  comb,  we  must  take  a  lesson  from  Nature.  We 
are  often  hearing  of  bees  busy  making  combs  when  no  honey  is 
stored  in  them,  and  bee-keepers  are  assured  that  these  combs  are 
meant  to  be  filled  with  the  pure  nectar  when  that  happy  time 
arrives.  Some  advise  feeding  with  sugar  to  encourage  empty  comb- 
building,  the  advice  being  as  ungenuine  as  the  honey  taken  from 
them  would  be. 

As  our  bees  do  not  work  in  that  manner,  nor  on  these  lines, 
presumably  other  bees  will  act  in  the  same  manner  and  as  economi- 
cally as  our  own  do.  It  will  therefore  be  well  if  bee-keepers 
dismiss  from  their  minds  the  false  impression  that  bee  nature 
can  be  altered  to  suit  the  capricionsness  of  individuals.  When 
bees  are  filling  supers  (it  is  the  combs  of  these  only  I  refer  to) 
they  do  not  work  and  make  much  empty  comb  in  advance  of  the 
flow  of  honey,  but  only  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  income,  and 
that  proportion  scarcely  ever  exceeds  a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  and  very 
often  much  less.  Whenever  the  flow  of  honey  ceases  comb-build- 
ing generally  ceases  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  continues  only 
that  time  if  much  loose  honey  is  in  the  body  of  the  hive. 

Sometimes  supers  are  all  filled  and  well  sealed  at  the  close  of  the 
honey  season,  at  others  a  proportion  of  the  combs  are  empty.  In 
the  former  case,  although  tbe  supers  are  not  removed  immediately 
the  honey  stops,  their  purity  will  remain  intact,  but  not  so  with 
empty  or  half-filled  combs,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  moment  the 
honey  flow  ceases  the  comba  are  gradually  darkened  by  the  bees. 
To  make  these  combs  available  for  another  occasion  they  ought  to 
be  removed  at  once,  hermetically  sealed,  and  kept  free  from  moths 
and  dust.  When  such  combs  are  to  be  used  by  the  bees  again  they 
should  only  be  given  them  as  a  second  super,  or  only  when  honey 
is  plentiful  at  the  first,  when  they  will  be  beautifully  finished.  The 
cause  of  the  many  disappointments  to  bee-keepers  who  get  partially 
filled  supers  darkened  is  giving  them  to  the  bees  at  a  time  honey 
is  not  coming  in.  Supers  wrought  upon  the  Stewarton  hive  have 
their  purity  preserved  by  the  bee-keeper  regulating  the  slides  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  at  the  time  the  supers  are  on  the  hive,  and 
the  large  brood  nest  with  the  slides  closed  over  it  prevents  brood 
being  deposited  in  the  combs  of  the  super.  By  the  way,  I  may 
state  before  a  queen  will  deposit  eggs  in  a  super,  the  bees  must 
first  have  prepared  the  cells  for  tbeir  reception.    I  think  the  fore- 


going will  make  it  sufficiently  plain  how  to  utilise  pure  comb  an^ 
have  its  purity  preserved. 

The  purer  the  comb  the  more  delicate  the  flavour  of  tbe  honey, 
and  honey  extracted  from  combs  that  have  been  bred  in  is  always 
more  or  less  tainted.  The  closer  covered  we  keep  our  supers,  even 
in  the  hottest  of  weather,  the  purer  they  are.  When  ventilation  is 
necessary  do  it  from  beneath  ;  never  uncover  supers. 

THB  CALEDONIAN  APIABIAN  SOCIETY 
Will  hold  its  fifteenth  annual  Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Highland  and  Ag^cultural  Society,  on  the  24tb, 
25th,  26th,  and  27th  July.  The  prize  schedule  is  very  much  as  in 
former  years,  the  lai^gest  prizes  going  to  dealers,  which,  we  believe ^ 
is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  patrons.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
while  the  money  has  been  honestly  distributed  it  has  been  impru- 
dentiy  allocated. 

The  list  of  patrons,  office-bearers,  and  Committee  appears  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  formal  appointments,  because  in  addition  to 
the  incapacity  of  some,  others  on  the  list  have  been  dead  for 
years,  so  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  bring  even  the 
members  of  Committee  together  in  this  eventful  year.  The 
Society  has  been  in  a  great  measure  a  drag  since  its  inception  ; 
never  having  been  carried  out  on  Scottish  lines  and  systems,  it* 
members  never  held  well  together.  We  learn  a  change  is  to  be 
made,  if  not  altogether  broken  up.  Should  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  take  it  entirely  under  their  own  charge  we 
hope  the  prizes  will  be  directed  towards  those  who  at  first  werei 
intended  should  reap  the  benefit. — ^A  Lanarkshibe  Bee-keeper. 


"THE  BOOK  OF  BEE-KEEPING.''<» 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  wide  and  far  reaching  popalarity 
of  bee-keeping  t&n  the  large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject  which 
has  been  published  during  the  past  few  yean ;  in  fact,  the  author  of 
tbe  present  work  seems  to  think  an  apology  necessary  when  sending  out 
into  the  world  an  addition  to  the  airplay  numerous,  and  in  some 
respects  unsatisfactory,  standard  works,  practical  manuals,  and  hand- 
books treating  of  bee-keeping  in  its  various  aspects.  The  object  of  this 
last  manual  is  to  supply  a  want,  real  or  imaginary,  and  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  bee-keeper  a  book  which  shall  not  only  be  free  from 
technicalities,  but  shall  treat  upon  apiculture  in  its  most  modern 
aspect,  and  be  so  low  in  price  as  to  insure  its  sale  among  the  poorer 
bee-keepers  of  this  country.  The  original  conception  was  goof^ 
and  if  Mr.  Webster  had  been  content  to  work  throughout  on  the 
simple  lines  he  lays  down  on  the  first  page  of  the  work  he  would 
have  achieved  an  even  greater  success;  but  on  perusing  the  earlier 
pages  we  find  paragraph  after  paragraph  devoted  not  altogether 
to  mere  technicalities  perhaps,  out  still  to  minute  details  and 
arguments,  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in  the  abstract, 
are  of  vexy  slight  importance  to  one  who  simply  desires  to  become  a 
bee-master.  Surely  if  a  bee-keeper  desires  information  as  to  the  class 
of  insects  to  which  the  bee  belongs,  and  od  other  points  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature,  he  would  be  led  to  purchase  or  borrow  a  book  in  which 
space  is  properlv  devoted  to  such  portions  of  the  subject,  and  most  bee- 
keepers cannot  but  regard  information,  which  may  be  most  entertaining^ 
in  itself,  as  out  of  place  in  a  work  written  for  the  practical  instruction 
of  men  who,  above  all  other  considerations,  aim  at  making  the  greatest 
possible  return  on  their  outlav. 

Again  on  page  4,  by  a  delicate  manipulation  of  figures,  and  by  an 
ingenious  mingling  of  facts  within  the  author's  own  knowledge,  the 
assertion  that  "  no  description  of  stock-keeping  is  such  a  financial 
'  success  as  bee-keeping  "  is  bolstered  up.    Let  us  for  a  moment  dissect  tb  e 
basis  upon  which  Mr.  Webster  builds  up  this  structure  of  "  financial! 
superiority  of  bees  above  other  descriptions  of  stock  kept  by  working^ 
men."    He  first  gives  a  certain  instance  in  which  **  he  saw  a  bee-keeper 
who  in  one  season  took  200  sections  from  one  hive ;  135  of  these  he  sold 
at  Is.  each,  the  remaining  sixty-five  (Heather)  at  Is.  6d.  each.*    And  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  "Although  this  is  an  exceptional  case  in  England,, 
scores  and  scores  of  modem  bee-keepers  take  on  an  average  60  lbs.  ftom 
a  colony.    Even  at  6d.  per  pound  this  will  show  a  fine  profit  on  the 
outlay---d08.  per  annum  is  not  to  be  despised."     Then  follows  a  slight 
digression,  but  in  the  next  paragraph  a  few  quotations  are  given  of 
amounts  jpaid  to  individual  keepers  ranging  from  £6  to  £29  in  one- 
season.    Then  comes  the  conclusion, ''  We  think  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
n'tive  proof   as  to  the  financial  superiority  of   bees   above   other 
iriptions  of  stock  kept  by  the  working  man."    To  our  mind  the  case 
is  clearly  "  not  proven,"  and  there  appears  to  be  too  much  casuistry  in 
the  argument  to  recommend  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  workiug- 
man.    To  say  that  one  man  sells  a  certain  quantity  of  honey  at  a  high 
price,  then  to  add  that  a  man  may  expect  an  average  yield  of  so  much, 
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and  tliat  yield  sold  at  even  a  low  price  will  bring  in  so  moch,  and  then 
to  add  instances  of  abnormal  profits,  appears  to  be  an  nnjastifiable 
attempt  to  puff  the  present  possibilities  of  bee-keeping.  Sock  profits 
are  occasionally  made,  and  no  doubt  if  only  those  men  became  bee- 
'keepers  who  were  suited  to  the  care  of  bees  in  consonance  with  the 
author*s  views  on  the  subject,  expressed  on  pages  2  and  3,  such  instances 
wonld  be  less  rare ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  prices,  and  in  view  of 
results  in  different  localities,  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  give  instances 
of  great  yields  from  good  honey  districts  as  criteria  for  the  guide  of 
one  who  wishes  to  become  a  bee-keeper  if  he  can  see  that  a  fair  profit 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  pursuit. 

Another  space  which  might  have  been  m6re  profitably  tilled  is 
occupied  by  an  argument  which  centres  round  the  statement  that 
^'  wood,  not  straw,  is  the  bee^s  choice  of  outside  architecture."  This  is 
surely  a  most  unnecessary  digression ;  it  seems  like  stating  a  case  to 
ehow  the  advocate's  skill  in  refuting  it.  After  all,  these  are,  perhaps, 
matters  of  minor  importance,  although  we  could  have  wished  that  by 
•expunging  excrescences  the  book  could  have  been  compressed  into  a 
smaller  space  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  standard  frame  is  recommended  for  the 
adoption  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  due  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessary 
obeervanoe  of  the  rule  to  have  all  hives  readily  interchangeable  in  every 
{)art ;  in  fact,  the  portion  of  the  work  treating  on  the  practical  manage- 
ment is  admirably  written  and  suitably  illustrated,  and  we  may  con- 
gratulate the  author  upon  the  production  of  a  very  succinct  and  valuable 
manual.  It  is  not  too  concise,  but  in  the  latter  pages  especially  pre- 
serves an  admirable  mean  ;  even  the  smallest  points  are  noticed, 
provided  they  are  of  practical  importance,  and  an  instance  of  this  is 
«eeB  on  page  26,  where  we  read  that  when  using  ''  enamel  cloth  quilts 
next  to  the  frames  it  is  essential  that  plenty  of  warm  coverings  should 
be  placed  above  them,  and  the  stock  very  strong,  or  the  condensation 
of  the  atmosphere  will  produce  too  much  dampness."  The  instructions 
^ven  in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  **  Quieting  and  Handling  Bees  "  are 
well  worth  reading,  but  surely  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  first  few  lines, 
where  we  read,  "  Confidence  in  a  g^reat  measure  is  the  bee-keeper's  safe- 
^pOKtd. ;  i^ill,  perhaps,  ranks  as  second  in  importance."  Bnrely  skill 
begets  confidence,  at  least  equally  as  much  as  confidence  begets  skill, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  even  in  a  gnreater  degree  ;  for  without  skill  there 
can  be  no  confidence,  but  with  skill  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  want  of 
<x>nfidence.  The  chapters  on  "  breeding  '*  are  lucid  and  good,  but  we  are 
most  pleased  to  note  the  author's  ooscrvation  that  the  advice  to 
^'  spread  brood  in  spring  time  is  the  worst  advice  that  can  be  given,"  and 
his  "  desire  to  see  that  manipulation  banished  entirely  from  the  pages 
of  bee  manuals."  At  last,  the  triumph  of  common  sense  seems 
imminent  I 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  somewhat  marred  by  the 
black  type  at  the  bead  of  each  paragraph,  still,  in  a  popular  work, 
aiming  at  giving  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  most  easily,  not  only  digested  when  found, 
but  found  without  trouble  when  required,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  appearance  should  give  way  to  a  great  extent  to  usefulness,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  encyclopaedia  style  of  dividing  up  each 
portion  of  the  work  into  paragraphs  limited  to  the  point  specially  under 
discussion  must,  in  conjunction  with  an  admirably  clear  and  wel- 
arranged  index,  do  much  to  popularise  a  work,  which  in  a  certain  space 
contains  more  information  of  value  to  a  practical  bee-keeper  than  we 
have  seen  in  any  other  publication  of  a  similar  size.— >Feltx. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


^^*  AH  correspondence  shotdd  be  directed  either  to  "Thv 
Editor*'  or  to  "  The  Publisheb."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^ff  or  members  of  the  staff  often  rehiain  unopened  nn- 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
tp'any  <o£  oar  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  sabjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorroroondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
Tettting'  td  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never (sand  more  tlan  two  or  three  questions  at  onee.  Ail 
artdcles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  pap^r'only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
p6^,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
tions. . 

Oas-lieafelar  Apparatiui  (^.  Shrewshuryy — ^The  testimonial  is  a 
very  good  oifie^.but  we  cannot  publish  it,  as  we  should  be  inundated  with 
others,  for  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  room. 

Bale  CE.  &y — Why  not  try  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper  7 
There  must  be  several  purchasers  in  jour  district.  The  value  depends  on 
size  and  quality. 

years  B^cayinr  oa  fbe  Tree  (^Ebot), — It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 


Pears  that  have  been  attacked  by  an  insect  while  in  the  bloom  to  swell 
to  a  certain  size  and  then  fall  off.  Many  Apples,  and  Pears  too,  dA>p 
shortly  before  arriving  at  maturity  in  consequence  of  au  insect  whi<m 
has  cither  burrowed  into  their  side,  or  its  larva  being  deposited  while  it 
wat  in  bloom,  and  it  advances  with  the  fruit.  There  is  no  preventive  to 
this,  but  there  are  generally  sufficient  left  unhurt  for  a  crop. 

l^eeTils  on  Hoses  (O.  ff,). — ^Tfae  small  beetle-like  creatures  you 
send  are  highly  destructive  to  Roses  and  several  other  plants.  The  name 
of  the  weevil  is  Curculio  or  Otiorhyncus  sulcatus.  Catch  all  you  can  by 
examining  the  trees  after  dark  with  the  aid  of  a  light,  and  if  the  weevils 
are  numerous  quickly  spread  a  white  sheet  on  the  ground  for  them,  to 
fall  on,  and  they  will  then  be  easily  seen,  and  can  be  taken  care  of. 
They  may  be  also  caught  early  in  the  morning.  If  not  caught  they 
deposit  eggs  in  the  ground,  from  which  grubs  emerge,  and  then  are  as 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants  as  the  perfect  insects  are  to  the  leaves. 

XTfles  for  Pot  Ottltnre  (  W.  S,  ^.)-— The  small-leaved  varieties,  both 
green  and  variegated,  are  usually  grown  in  pots  for  placing  in  vases. 
The  plants  can  be  trained  to  any  form  required  by  securing  the  growths 
to  wire  trellises.  All  the  varieties  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Ton  do 
not  state  the  number  required,  and  yon  may  safely  leave  the  aelection 
to  a  vendor.  Plants  can  be  had  in  different  sizes  established  in  pots, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  the  larger  they  are  the  higher  is  the  price.  They 
grow  well  in  four  parts  of  turfy  loam,  one  each  of  leaf  soil  and  decayed 
manure,  with  a  little  crushed  lime  rubbish  and  bruised  charcoal  for 
ensuring  porosity.  The  oots  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  governed  by  the  attention 
they  reoeixw  in  watering  and  cleanliness. 

Propagatiar  Iijeimls  Tesperttna,  fl.  pi.  (J.  Wilton). — It  is  now 
too  late  for  propagating  this  fine  perennial,  unless  the  plant  is 
an  old  establisoed  one,  in  which  case  the  requisite  cuttings  may  be 
present.  In  small  plants  they  will  not  be  forthcoming,  m  the  flower 
stems  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  If  yon  have  convenience  for 
doing  so  place  your  plant  in  slight  warmth  at  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March.  As  sooq  as  growth  appears  secure  the  radical  shoots 
when  3  inches  long  or  thereabouts,  taking  them  off  with  a  little  hard 
wood  attached.  Insert  in  sandy  soil  in  pots,  and  cover  with  bellglasses, 
having  given  a  good  watering  previously,  placing  them  on  a  cool  base 
for  a  fortnight  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  greenhouse.  If  at  hand  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  will  assist  them  considerably  at  this  stage,  but  on  no 
account  give  either  cuttings  or  parent  plant  excessive  heat,  as  both 
speedily  weaken,  and  the  cuttings  then  rarely  make  good  plants  at  alL 

CoTeat  Oaraea  Markst  Measares  (Af,  M.), — These,  being 
often  made  either  of  osier  or  deal  shavings,  vary  triflingly  in  size  more 
than  measures  made  of  less  flexible  materials.  Seakale  Puntiett. — 
8  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  7^  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  2  inches 
deep.    Raduh  Punrufts. — 8  inches  diameter  and  1  inch  deep,  if  to  hold 

6  hands  ;  or  9  inches  by  1  inch  for  12  hands.    Mushroom  Punnets.^ 

7  inches  by  1  inch.  Salading  Punnets. — 5  inches  by  2  inches.  Sal/ 
Sieve. — Contains  3^  imperial  gallons.  It  averages  12^  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  mches  in  depth.  iSit^^.— Contains  7  imperial  salloBs. 
Diameter  15  inches,  depth  8  mches.  A  sieve  of  Peas  is  equal  to  1  bushel ; 
a  sieve  of  Currants  20  quarts.  Bushel  Sieve. — 10^  imperial  gallons. 
Diameter  at  top  17|  inches,  at  bottom  17  inches;  depth  11^  inches. 
Bushel  i?Af^fft.— Ought,  when  heaped,  to  contain  an  imperial  bushel. 
Diameter  at  bottom  10  inches,  at  top  14^  inches  ;  depth  17  inches. 
Walnuts,  Nuts,  Apples,  and  Potatoes  are  sola  by  this  measure.  A  bushel 
of  the  last-named  cleansed  weighs  56  lbs.,  but  4  lbs.  additional  are 
allowed  if  they  aro  not  washed.  A  junk  contains  two-thirds  of  a  buahd. 
Pottle —Ib  a  long  tapering  basket  that  holds  rather  over  a  pint  and  a 
half.  A  pottle  of  Strawberries  should  hold  half  a  gallon,  but  never 
holds  more  than  1  quart ;  a  pottle  of  Mushrooms  should  weigh  one  pound. 
Hand — Applies  to  a  bunch  of  Radishes,  which  contains  from  twelve  to 
thirty,  or  more,  according  to  the  season.  Bundle — Contains  six  to  twenty 
heads  of  Broccoli,  Celery,  &c. ;  Seakale  twelve  to  eighteen  heads ; 
Rhubarb  twenty  to  thirty  stems,  according  to  size  ;  and  of  Asparagus 
from  100  to  125,  Buneh-^Is  applied  of  herbs,  &c.,  and  varies  much  in 
size,  according  to  the  season.  A  bunch  of  Turnips  is  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  ;  of  Carrots  thirty-six  to  forty ;  of  Greens  as  many  as  can  be  tied 
together  by  the  roots.  Early  in  the  season  when  produce  is  scarce  the 
lesser  numb'>rs  make  up  a  bunch,  later  the  bunches  aro  larger. 

IBITeeTlla  oa  Vlaes  (7*.  TT.). — ^Your  Vines  are  attacked  by  the 
de<<tructive  pest,  which  is  referr^  to  as  follows  by  Mr.  Barron  in  his 
useful  work,  "  Vines  and  Vine  Culture  :"— "  The  Vine  Weevil  (Curoulio 
vitis),  otherwise  Otiorhyncus  sulcatus,  otherwise  Otiorhyncus  vastator ; 
and  his  smaller  and  less  common  congener,  Otiorhyncus  picipes.  The 
former  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  hard,  round  bodied,  granulated,  wing- 
less, having  six  legs,  a  blunt  proboscis,  and  two  antennae.  Its  length  is 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  its  habits  are  nocturnal.  The  larvss 
are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  legless,  curved,  and  maggoty  of  appearance, 
and  seem  to  have  a  gregarious  tendency.  The  pupa  is  soft,  of  a  dirty 
white  tone,  and  more  sensitive  than  pupas  are  in  general.  In  the  larva 
state,  living  wholly  underground  for  a  period  not  yet  ascertained,  this 
creature  feeds  upon  the  Vine  roots,  and  gnaws  them  almost  to  a  stump, 
enjoying  especially  the  out-push  of  young  fibres,  and  following  every 
tender  growth.  This  is  the  most  destructive  stage.  Then,  after  about  a 
fortnight  passed  in  statu  pupillari,  the  weevil  issues  from  the  soil,  and 
for  several  weeks  perhans  feeds  upon  the  foliage  by  night,  and  Inrln 
about  the  neighbonrhooa  by  day.  To  strong  and  well-eetablisl^d  Vines 
this  pest  m%y  do  much  injury ;  to  newly  planted  canes  and  those  in 
pots  it  is  often  fatal.    There  seems  to  be  no  remedy — ^for  who  can 
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lemore  and  bnni  tba  soil,  aa  Is  lightly  lecommcnded,  withoat  destroying 
the  Viue  roots  too  T — except  to  caCcli  the  muander  in  hia  nightly  mid, 
and  check  the  breed.  Tnia  is  done  by  laying  white  cloths  or  papers 
noder  the  Viae  Btems,  aad  throwiiig  a  bright  light  on  them.  Any 
wmtUh  which  do  not  drop,  aa  some  will  do  Bt  the  lurpriM,  mky 
generally  be  bconght  down  by  a  sharp  shake  of  the  trellis.  By  frequent 
caie  of  this  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  plague  may  be 
■toyed,  tbongh  nothing  will  entirely  quell  It  when  once  «et  np.  Above 
all  permit  no  pot  plants,  sacb  as  Fems,  SplneM,  ka.,  of  tufty  and 
thickety  nature  to  stand  near  the  Vines  in  tpringtime.  Id  theao  the 
wecTlla  harboar,  and  pursue  their  evil  courses  \  and  then  the  female 
descends  the  pot  and  tbe  Vine  roota  support  her  issue." 

Omb*  In  •«U   iW.   6."). — We  are  sorry  to  Inform  yoit  tbat  your 
ground  is  infested  wiUi  a  ceat  far  more  deatructlve  and  difficalt  to  eztir- 

Cthan  slugs.  The  gniba  you  send  are  the  larrse  of  the  fiy  commonly 
ra  aa  tbe  daddy  limgtcgs,  one  of  tbe  crane  flies  (Tlpala  oleracea). 
From  the  tongbn^  of  the  skins  of  the  grabs  they  are  called  Leather 
Jackets,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  supplied  strong  euoogh  to 
destroy  them  without  destroying  T^ietatlon  also.     The  Ulustrations 


71^.(7^1,  Sees;  t,  Hwot;  i. 


«nt:  S,  Uiniit  oM,  pratmllai  Uinmtli  griH  1 


show  the  gmb,  fly,  pnpa  case,  and  eggs.  A  heavy  dressing  of  gas  lime 
before  tumins-in  the  turf  might  hare  been  beneScial,  but  cannot  be 
Dsed  eSectivdy  now.  The  grubs  are  nsually  the  most  active  during  tbe 
month  of  June,  and  generally  change  into  the  pupa  state  in  July,  bat 
not  always.  In  that  state  Uiey  do  no  harm.  Strong  BroccoH  plants 
put  out  In  July,  the  roots  and  stems  thickly  smeucd  with  soot  tnr 
dmwing  them  through  a  thick  puddle  baloc*  planting,  would  be  much 
nune  l&dy  to  escape  inju^  than  by  planting  In  Hay ;  and  a  Uttle 
petroleum,  say  a  wmeglassful  to  a  gallon  o(  the  soot  puddle,  would 
piobalid;  improve  it  as  »  deterrent  of  attack  by  the  grubs.  Books  and 
starlii^  ^re  wid  to  deToar  the  grubs,  and  the  starlings  tbe  flies  also, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  nesting  convenlenoes  are  provided 
for  aiding  the  Increase  of  the  birds.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the 
iat«  of  6  or  7  cwts.  per  acre,  is  good  for  Cabbages  and  all  similar  crops, 
growth  being  foith^  accelerated  by  1}  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Boot 
spread  round  the  plants  is  also  benaflcial,  and  Is  freely  nsed  by  many 
growers  ol  vegetables  for  market. 

WBnwB«rviMtta. — We  only  andeitake  to  name  species  of  plantsi 
not  vaiietiM  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b^r  spores.  Specimens  shouldarrive  in  afresh  statin  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  beat  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  dz  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
(iSbteat). — 1,  LIbertia  ixioides  ;  2,  Sazlfiaga  cristata  var.  angnstlfolia  ; 
3,  Veronica  sazatills ;  i,  Aienaria  baleadcs  ;  G,  Valeriana  Pho  ;  6,  Cera- 
sus  Padus.  (d.  Jf.  D.'). — It  is  a  double  variety  of  Cardamine  prateusis, 
and  has  been  observed  before ;  It  is,  however,  very  interesting,  but  not 
worth  sendii^  to  the  Society  you  name.  (B.  *.)■— ^i  Cypripodium 
GodefroysB ;  2,  C.  barbatum ;  3,  C.  Ijawrenoeanum  ;  *,  C.  niveum. 
(£^y  iftiV).— Btaphylea  plnnata.  (,W.  S).—!,  Wistaria  sinensis;  2, 
Fhlol  setaiKa  ;  3,  Daphne  cneomm  ;  4,  Berberis  Darwin! ;  6,  Azalea 
coccineai  6,  Hegiuido  frazinitolium.  {LaUhaia'). — Magnolia  acuminata. 


Siva  (A.  C). — If  you  had  sent  your  name  your  letter  would  have 
been  forwarded,  and  it  can  be  yet  If  you  make  good  the  somewhat 
cmloiu  omission. 


COVBKT  GAHDEy  MARKBT.—  Jnne  13th, 
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FARMING  REFORM. 
Tub  incursion  of  the  British  Dairy  Association  iato  East 
Anglia  has  aatiUHlly  given  rise  to  mach  discDssion  not  altogether 
friendly  in  tone  to  the  members  of  that  Association,  not  a  few  of 
the  farmers  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  asking  the  very  pertinent 
qaestion,  "  Do  farmers  in  other  parts  of  England  nnderstand  our 
business  better  than  we  do  ?"  It  is  freely  oonoeded  that  batter 
and  oheese-making  in  those  counties  ia  —  speaking  generally — 
much  below  par,  but  there  are  manjr  striking  exceptions  to  this 
faulty  practice,  where  certain  local  dairies  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  exoelleuoe  in  hotter- making  at  any  rate,  and  this  is  certainly  as 
muoh  as  can  be  said  of  many  or  rather  most  parts  of  England,  I( 
the  home-made  article  were  really  of  general  excellence  is  it  likely 
tliat  we  should  have  the  produce  of  Denmark  and  Brittany  ousting 
it  from  the  market  ?  It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  British  farmers 
that  this  is  so,  and  we  freely  acknowledge  that  the  Dairy  Associa- 
tion will  do  good  work  in  showing  by  precept  and  example  how 
butter  should  be  made,  but  it  is  clearly  in  tbe  wrong  if  it  intends 
farmers  generally  to  regard  dairy  farming  in  the  light  of  a  panacea 
for  (he  agricultural  depression. 
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Take  first  of  all  the  question  of  climate.  In  Ireland  and  tha 
vest  of  England  the  me\n  annual  Tainf all  is  so  much  greater  than 
in  the  eastern  counties,  that  the  fact  ought  to  bring  conviction  to 
«Tery  thoughtful  mind  that  climatic  influences  must  have  graduallj 
led  up  to  the  style  of  farming  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  east 
and  west.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Cheshire  there  is  a  free  growth 
of  herbage,  such  as  we  vainly  long  for  in  Suffolk,  but  the  less 
iiumid  climate  of  the  latter  county  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
harvesting  of  seed,  and  when  land  is  fully  turned  to  account  for 
that  purpose  it  is  not  unprofitable.  If  any  measure  of  reform  is 
possible  here  it  is  to  be  found  in  improved  culture  and;  in  the 
selection  of  pure  samples  of  seed  for  sowing.  Bed  and  white 
Clover,  Sainfoin,  Rye,  Rye  Grass,  and  Tares  or  Vetches  are  still 
profitable  crops  to  grow  for  seed. 

Reform  in  dairy  farming,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  farms  of 
Suffolk  and  ordinary  farm  dairies  generally,  consists  really  in  the 
substitution  of  good  management  for  bad.  The  test  is  simple 
enough,  and  no  farmer  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  possibly  require 
extraneous  assistance  in  applying  it  to  his  own  practice.  Let  us 
once  more  enumerate  the  points  of  real  importance  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, and  first  of  all  turn  to 

The  Cows. — In  these  we  require  neither  pedigree  nor  imported 
animals,  but  rather  well  bred  cows,  either  pure  or  cross-bred,  of 
local  breeds,  such  as  are  to  be  had  in  every  county.  As  Suffolk  is 
in  question  we  may  take  the  Red  Polls  as  being  deep  milkers  (the 
average  yield  being  fifteen  quarts  daily),  with  milk  of  high  quality, 
and  as  being  large  fleshy  animals  easUy  fattened  for  the  butcher  as 
they  cease  to  be  useful  for  the  dairy.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
though  not  a  dairy  county,  Suffolk  has  in  the  Red  Polls  so  superior 
a  breed  of  cows  that  they  are  alike  useful  for  the  dairy  and  stock- 
yard, and  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  them  both  here 
and  in  America. 

The  Food.— -This  must  be  wholesome  and  nourishing,  yet 
devoid  of  anythmg  that  can  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
butter.  In  summer  it  should  consist  entirely  of  green  crop?, 
beginning  with  Rye  and  following  with  Rye  Grass,  Lncerne,  Sain- 
foin, Clover,  Tares,  Grass,  Maize,  and  Sorghum.  In  autumn  and 
early  winter  a  mixed  diet  of  Cabbages,  Carrots,  bran,  crushed  Oats, 
hay,  and  sikge ;  later  on"  Mangolds  replace  the  Carrots,  and 
Thousand-headed  Kale  the  Cabbages.  Each  article  of  this  dietary 
must  be  used  in  well  balanced  proportions,  especial  care  being 
taken  not  to  use  enough  Cabbage,  Maize,  or  silage  to  spoil  the  milk 
for  butter,  as  it  is  apt  to  do.  Avoid  oilcake  altogether,  and  if 
Turnips  are  used  they  must  be  cooked  and  the  water  strained  off. 
If  possible  use  fresh  spring  water.  The  best  arrangement  we  ever 
had  was  a  flowing  spring,  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in 
pipes  through  cisterns  in  each  yard. 

Yards  and  Lodges.— These  places  should  afford  thorough 
shelter,  be  well  drained,  well  littered  with  fresh  litter  daily,  so 
that  the  cows  always  have  clean  dry  bedding.  We  have  seen 
admirable  cow  houses  where  no  litter  was  used,  and  the  asphalt 
flooring  was  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  walls  cleansed  at  regular 
intervals  with  limewash,  and  with  thorough  ventilation  by  means  of 
louvres  in  the  roof.  Let  no  foul  litter  from  stables  be  thrown 
into  the  cowyard,  for  cows  will  often  eat  this  greedily  to  the 
detriment  of  the  milk. 

The  dairy  should  be  perfectly  clean,  sweet,  and  have  thorough 
ventilation,  and  there  should  be  nothing  in  its  surroundings  at  all 
likely  to  cause  the  slightest  foul  odour  to  enter  door  or  window. 
A  floor  of  concrete  faced  with  Portland  cement  is  best,  with  slate 
shelTing  for  the  milk  pans.  Every  utensil  should  be  scalded  and 
then  rinsed  in  cold  water  after  it  is  used.  Chum  at  least  twice 
weekly  ;  stir  the  cream  as  each  skimming  is  put  into  the  crock ; 
add  no  fresh  cream  at  the  time  of  churning,  or  for  twelve  hours 
previously,  a  slight  ripening  of  cream  being  good  for  the  butter.  Test 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  with  a  thermometer  before  churning, 
and  see  that  it  is  57°.  In  cold  weather  this  is  managed  by  putting  the 


cream  crock  in  warm  water,  and  in  hot  weather  in  cold  water  ;  but  it 
is  much  better  for  the  butter  if  the  dairy  itself  can  always  be  kept 
rtlightly  below,  or  at  this  temperature.  Rinse  the  churn  before 
using  with  hot  or  cold  water  according  to  the  season.  Chum  slowly, 
stop  at  once  when  the  butter  comes  ;  withdraw  the  buttermilk, 
and  wash  the  butter  three  times  in  fresh  spring  water,  and  once  or 
twice  in  salt  water  by  placing  salt  in  a  muslin  bag  in  some  water. 
Thift  is  the  best  way  of  imparting  a  slight  salting  to  the  butter,  and 
avoiding  the  use  of  crude  salt ;  do  not  touch  the  butter  by  hand,  but 
make  it  up  by  using  a  butter  worker  and  slices. 

Given  due  attention  to  the  whole  of  these  details  in  cowyard 
and  dairy,  excellent  butter  may  always  be  had,  and  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  have  butter  factories.  We  make  particular  men- 
tion of  this,  because  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  such  factories 
are  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  bad  butter  now  taken  to  the 
shops  from  farjihouses.  But  no  factory  can  make  good  butter 
from  cream  that  is  spoilt  by  inattention  to  one  or  other  of  the 
simple  c^nditiots  we  have  enumerated. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOKE  FARM. 

As  we  sit  down  to  write  this  note  we  are  longing  for  a  few  hours* 
rain  for  the  spring  com,  grass,  and  root  crops.  The  longing  is  all 
the  greater  because  we  know  in  many  favoured  localities  rain  has 
fallen,  and  without  a  dripping  June  we  dare  not  hope  for  that  full 
measure  of  success  for  which  we  have  striven  so  earnestly.  Corn- 
hoeing  ended,  and  the  hoeing  among  root  crops  so  far  advanced, 
we  could  welcome  rain  heartilv,  but  if  the  weather  proves  unkind 
the  hay  crop  will  be  small,  and  spring  com  must  suffer  too.  There 
are  excellent  crops  of  Winter  Tares,  Sainfoin,  and  Lucerne  now  in 
use,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  farmers  upon  whom  a  premature 
sale  of  lambs  and  sheep  has  been  forced  simply  for  lack  of  food, 
would  give  more  attention  to  these  valuable  green  crops.  Lucerne 
especially  should  be  sown  so  extensively  as  to  render  a  supply  of  It 
from  spring  till  autumn  a  certainty  for  all  the  live  stock  on  the 
farm.  Once  well  established  in  the  soil  in  rows  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  clean,  it  is  certain  to  give  a  bountiful  summer  supply  of  green 
food  for  several  years,  for  the  roots  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  soil 
that  it  is  literally  droughtproof. 

The  first  crop  of  Clover  has  been  eaten  by  the  sheep  upon  many 
farms,  where  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it,  but  the  niilnre  the 
Clover  plant  last  year,  owing  to  the  drought,  was  so  general  that  a  full 
crop  now  is  exceptional,  and  both  stover  and  seed  is  likely  to  be 
scarce  and  dear  next  season.  On  poor  pasture  hay  cannot  be  a  full 
crop,  but  where  manure  has  been  used  regularly  and  in  good  time 
growth  is  vigorous  enough,  but  even  that  would  be  the  better  for  rain. 
Haymaking  will  probably  be  late  generally,  and  we  must  push  on 
the  work  briskly  when  it  is  once  b^un.  A  short  hay  crop  does  not 
always  point  to  high  prices,  for  foreign  Oats  and  other  imported 
food  come  into  competition  with  it  so  much  as  to  keep  down  prices. 

Sheep-shearing  has  been  done,  and  the  lambs  are  withdrawn  from 
the  ewes.  All  the  ewes  unfit  for  breeding  another  season  are  draughted 
from  the  flock  to  be  fattened  for  sale.  This  is  best  done  in  folds,  and 
much  good  may  be  done  to  land  now  and  onwards  to  the  autumn  in 
this  way.  When  the  ewes  have  fully  recovered  from  any  wounds 
caused  by  the  shearing  they  should  be  dipped  m  Cooper's  mixture  to 
destroy  ticks  and  lice,  and  to  keep  off  the  fly. 
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T\1FFICULTIE9  in  aome  form  or  other  have  to  be  encountered 
Xj  by  persons  of  every  raok  and  calling,  and  gardenera  have  thoir 
ehare.  Some  possibly  feel  they  h&Te  more  than  their  share,  but 
after  a  fair  amoant  of  experience,  and  not  a  vety  narrow  field  of 
observation,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclnjiion  that  the  greateBt 
Sromblera  are  not  always  the  greatest  sufferere.  They  think  they 
«re,  of  course,  but  they  only  know  their  own  case,  and  are  perhaps 
ft  little  pnone  to  magnify  the  disadvantages  of  the  position  and 
ouder-rate  its  privileges. 

Les!  than  two  years  ago  a  very  good  gardener  felt  himself  so 
hardly  used  that  he  could  "  endure  it  no  longer."  On  being  some- 
what closely  questioned  he  bad  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  other  than 
s  fanciful  grievance.  He  received  his  ■wages  promptly  and  regu- 
larly, and  waa  surprised  to  hear  of  the  possibility  of  difficulty 
«zisting  on  that  scots.  He  whs  not  found  fault  with,  which  he 
acconnted  for  on  the  ground  that  he  did  everything  so  n-elL  that 
there  was  no  occision  for  complaint ;  but  still  he  was  not  happy. 
Sis  chief  cause  of  trouble  appeared  to  bo  in  receiving  no  praise. 
fie  was  not  applauded  for  everything  he  did.  Compliments  were 
not  poured  ou  him.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  from  the 
master's  view  as  well  as  his  own  he  might  perhaps  have  compre- 
Iiended  that  compliments  and  pmise  were  not  in  the  contract.  In 
the  end  he  left,  on  the  chance  of  "  getting  a  better  place,"  and  now 
would  only  he  too  glad  to  return  to  his  old  charge,  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  reliaqoiahed.  He  did  not  look  at  both  sidea  of  the 
question  fairly,  nor  make  allowance  for  the  cUfFerence  in  tempera- 
ment between  himself  and  the  master,  who  paid  wages  regularly 
«nd  did  not  find  fault,  Encouragement,  in  the  form  of  a  word  of 
approbation  and  appreciation  now  and  then  for  work  well,  done,  is 
no  doubt  helpful  to  a  man  ;  it  lightena  Ial>our,  and  incites  to  fresh 
«ffort,  and  though  it  may  be  conceded  there  are  mastera  who  are 
chary  in  dispensing  even  a  smile  of  recognition,  there  are  men  who 
probably  expect  too  muoh,  and  make  themselves  uncomfortable 
accordingly. 

Let  OH  look  a  little  closer*  into  the  dual  question— the  dntie 
and  the  difficnlties  of  gardenera— fairly,  and  discuss  the  matte^ 
lilainly,  as  it  may  poesibl)'  be  of  service  to  some  uneasy  fcllow 
mortal  who  may  be  in  a  better  position  than  he  thinks,  while  it 
cannot  make  his  lot  any  harder.  The  paramount  dnty  of  a 
gardener  who  is  engaged  as  a  servant,  as  all  gardeners  in  private 
situations  are,  is  to  meet  in  the  best  manner  possible  the  wishes  of 
bis  employer,  whose  money  he  reoeivee  in  consideration  of  services 
rendered.  There  are  poesibly  men  in  the  gardening  ranks  who 
may  feel  a httle  humiliated  by  being  referred  to  as  servants;  but, 
they  are  only  the  shallow-minded  and  vain,  the  great  majority  and 
the  most  able  and  genuine  being  proud  of  the  positions  they  occupy 
when  those  in  authority  are  considerate — that  is,  not  unduly  exact- 
ing or  onreasonable.  "  Gentlemen  bom,"  as  the  Laureate  puts  it,  are 
not  as  a  rule  oppressive,  and  those  who  are  have  reliuquished  the 
«Iaim  to  the  grand  old  appellation.  They  have  their  temper*, 
trials,  and  difficulties  ;  but  the  true  servant  will,  in  tnm,  be  consi- 
derate, and  avoid  as  far  aa  in  him  lies  giving  occasion  hy  words  or 
acts  to  call  into  action  those  traits  of  character  that  contribute  to  the 
discomfort  of  master  and  man.  Fire  cannot  bum  vrithont  fael,and 
ibis  should  not  be  applied  except  for  a  distinctly  good  purpose,  never 
to  feed  the  flame  that  may  grow  into  a  destructive  conflagration. 
So,  tt7.— Vol.  XVL,  Thikd  SsfiiBa. 


It  were  useless  disguising  the  fact  that  there  always  have  been 
men  in  the  position  of  gardeners  who  have  pursued  a  policy  that 
is  to  be  regretted,  and  by  injudicious  acts  have  engendered  a  feeling 
of  mistrust  instead  of  oonfidence,  not  towards  themselves  alone, 
which  would  be  a  small  matter,  but  towards  a  community.  Short- 
sighted,  vain,  self-willed,  and  ignorant  men  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  prejudicing  the  status  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong. 
The  best  educatad,  most  intelligent,  and  most  capable  members  of 
the  craft  never  forget  their  position  ;  but  by  their  fidelity,  ability, 
and  demeanour  win  the  confidence  and  even  the  friendship  of  those 
whom  they  serve.  It  happens  occasionaUy  that  a  gardener,  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  real  interest  of  his  employer,  has  to  stand 
firm  against  a  suggested  innovation  ;  but  his  attitude  then  will  he 
calm  and  respectful,  and  he  will  bring  the  power  of  reason  and 
experience  to  bear  to  enable  the  matter  and  its  possible  eonsequenoes 
to  be  folly  understood.  If  be  fail  in  thereby  making  an  impreswon, 
and  receivee  an  intimation  that  amounts  to  an  order  to  carry  out  a 
prescribed  course,  his  duty  is  then  clear— to  obey  or  resign.  It  is 
utterly  useleat  and  a  most  serious  mistiko  for  a  servant  to  wage 
war  with  his  mastar,  as  they  cinnot  meet  on  equal  terms.  There 
may  be  valour  enough  on  one  side,  but  to  persistently  display  it  is 
foolhardiness  when  all  the  real  power  is  on  the  other ;  the  weaker 
must  ever  capitulate,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  retreat,  it  may  be 
ignominiously. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  crucial  point  to  determine,  or  a  crisis,  which 
poaaibly  occurs  to  moat  men  at  some  time,  and  often  early  in  life. 
They  have  to  obey  or  resign.  Let  them  consider  long  and  calmly 
before  adopting  the  latter  alternative.  It  may  be  the  easier  of  the 
two,  and  by  far  the  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Bnt  before 
the  final  step  is  taken  let  existing  facts  and  future  contingencies 
be  fully  and  fairly  examined.  First,  what  is  it  yon  are  expected 
to  do  ?  It  ia  something  contrary  to  your  wishes,  and  to  yield 
yon  think  is  to  show  weakness.  Foolish  idea  ;  the  most  weak- 
minded  man  can  act  in  that  way.  Strength  lies  in  overcoming 
a  difficulty,  not  in  running  away  from  it,  and  one  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  surmonnt  is  often  self-pride.  Let  the 
matter  be  looked  at  in  this  way.  Ton  are  in  the  position  of  head 
gardener,  and  cannot  comply  with  the  wish  of  your  employer 
becanse  you  thmk  it  unreasonable.  Yon  have  men  under  you,  and 
wish  them  to  do  something  that  they  may  not  feel  agreeable,  and 
hence  they  either  evade  tie  task  or  refuse.  What  do  you  do  then  ? 
Capitulate?  No!  They  either  have  to  obey — obey  you,  reujn, 
or  be  discharged.  You  are  the  master  then,  and  exercise  a  master's 
strength ;  but  at  the  same  time  yon  are  a  servant,  and  expect  the 
master  of  all  to  yield  in  the  event  of  a  conflict;  but  he  will  not 
yield  unless  he  is  weak,  any  more  than  you  would  to  your  subor- 
dinate, whether  both  of  you  were  unreasonable  in  your  expectatJone 
or  not.  Thia  is  a  plain  way  of  looking  at  plain  facta,  and  they 
ooght  never  to  be  obscured  by  prejudice  or  sentiment. 

It  is  easy  to  resign  ;  but  there  is  a  future.  That  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Kor  must  a  gloss  be  put  on  present  circumstanoes 
by  a  disappointed  man.  It  is  dangerons  to  resign  as  well  aa  easy. 
Here  is  a  man  who  "  cannot  put  up  with  "  something.  He  has  a 
family  dependent  on  him  for  support,  and  after  meeting  their 
wants  can  save  little  or  nothing.  He  throws  up  his  appointment 
in  a  moment  of  irritability  vrithont  any  substantial  assurance  of 
future  employment,  and  with  perhaps  not  twenty  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  He  oasts  himself  on  the  world,  and  trnsts  to  be  taken 
into  the  nuraeries.  But  these  establishments  may  be  full,  and  Ihe 
world  full  too.  Then  he  Bays  both  are  cmel  becanse  they  starve 
his  children.  That  is  a  misconception.  Norseriee  are  not  charitaUe 
institutions  for  the  succour  of  unfortunate  gardeners,  bnt  their 
proprietors  are  only  too  glad  to  help  all  the  men  they  can  and  in 
whom  they  trust ;  aud  aa  to  the  world,  it  is  the  moat  kind  to  those 
who  make  the  fewest  mistakes. 

Among  the  greatest  errors  for  gardeners  to  avoid  are  precipitate 
resignations.  I  write  from  experien(»,  having  been  a  victim,  I 
No.  2073.— TOL,  LXXTIIL,  Old  Sxbus. 
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cannot  say  of  misfortune,  bat  of  misjndgment,  from  which  it  took 
me  long  to  recover  ;  and  though  difficulties  arise  now  and  then 
I  have  learned  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  am  happy  and  well- 
to-do  in  comparison  with  an  old  bothyite,  who  once  had  a  gentle- 
man's life  as  the  head  of  a  great  garden,  and  who  is  now  glad  to 
work  as  a  labourer  for  14s.  a  week.  He  took  a  first  step  by  an 
ill-judged  resignation,  and,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  all  his 
after  steps  were  downwards.  There  are  numbers  of  similar 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  they  should  teach  a  lesson  in  these  days, 
when  so  many  men  are  waiting  and  watching  for  vacancies,  and 
regretting  their  precipitancy  in  making  vacancies  for  others.  No 
gardener  should  hastily  resign  a  charge  on  the  mere  chance  of 
obtaining  another  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  wait  for  a  year  at 
least  without  employment.  His  clear  duty  is  to  do  the  very  best 
he  can,  even  if  he  cannot  do  as  be  wishes,  for  his  employer,  as  be 
will  then  be  doing  the  best  for  himself,  till  the  time  comes  for 
taking  a  certain  step  onwards  and  upwards  in  the  march  of  life. — 
Ax  Old  Servant. 


PETUNIAS. 

The  usefulness  and  beauty  of  Petunias  have  been  amply 
proved  by  many  cultivators.  They  are  cheap,  easily  grown,  and  the 
flowers  present  exceptionally  rich,  varied,  or  delicate  colours,  re- 
commendations that  entitle  them  to  general  attention.  There  is, 
however,  a  suspicion  that  Petunias  have. been  somewhat  neglected 
in  recent  years — why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  re-action  that  seems  to  foUow  popularity ;  and  flooding  the 
markets  and  catalogues  with  scores  of  named  varieties  invariably 
has  some  tendency  in  this  direction,  as  purchasers  become  tired  of 
the  minute  differences  found  sufficient  for  new  names  and  special 
prices.  A  different  method  is  now  beini;  adopted  in  the  trade,  only 
the  select  few  of  unquestionably  distinct  varieties  receive  par- 
ticular designations,  the  others  are  classed  under  a  general  name  as 
a  special  strain.  This  is  far  preferable  in  all  respects  ;  it  gives 
greater  satisfaction  to  purchasers,  as  in  a  packet  or  two  of  such 
selected  seed  they  obtain  all  the  varieties  desired,  and  it  is  assisting 
materially  in  restoring  Petunias  to  the  popularity  they  so  well 
merit. 

Numerous  as  are  the  forms  of  cultivated  Petunias  they  have  all 
been  obtained  from  the  union  of  two  species,  the  remarkable  break- 
ing up  and  combination  of  their  characters  having  been  accom- 
plished within  a  few  years  after  their  introduction.  The  first  of 
the  two  known  was  P.  nyctaginiflora,  which  was  found  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Gommerson  on  the  shores  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata,  South  America.  Upon  the  specimens  then  collected  the 
botanist  Jussieu  based  the  first  published  description,  figures,  and 
name,  the  latter  being  chosen  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers 
to  the  Marvel  of  Peru.  Possibly  plants  may  have  been  raised  soon 
after  on  the  Continent,  but  the  plant  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
grown  in  England  until  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century, 
when  Mr.  Robert  Sweet  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens  both  cultivated  it  and  assisted  in  brining  it  into  notice, 
illustrations  appearing  about  the  same  time  m  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  *'  and  **  The  British  Flower  Garden."  In  both  cases  the 
plant  figured  has  broad  ovate  hairy  leaves,  with  five-lobed  rather 
oell-shaped  flowers,  pure  white,  with  a  few  greenish  veins.  Mr. 
Sweet  seems  to  have  oeen  very  successful  with  it  both  from  seeds 
and  cuttings,  and  a  year  or  two  later  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  remarkable  plant :—" In  October,  1826, 1  turned  out  of  a  pot 
a  seedling  plant  about  6  inches  high,  with  two  or  three  shoots,  into 
a  horde):  by  the  side  of  a  wall  facing  the  south,  where  it  continued 
to  grow  rapidly  all  last  winter,  and  never  had  a  leaf  injured.  In 
very  severe  frosty  weather  I  covered  it  with  a  mat,  but  left  it  ex- 
posed whenever  the  weather  was  milder.  By  the  middle  of  March 
it  was  18  inches  high  with  numerous  branches,  about  half  of  which 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  away  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  I  first 
tied  it  up  to  a  stick.  After  this  it  grew  very  fast,  and  by  the  end 
of  May  began  to  be  covered  with  flowers.  By  the  middle  of  July 
it  was  above  6  feet  high*  with  many  hundreds  of  its  large  white 
flowers  open  every  day,  each  flower  continuing  in  perfection  two 
or  three  days,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  it  was  8  feet  high  and 
bushy  in  proportion,  covered  with  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the 
top,  some  thousands  being  expanded  at  one  time,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance it  appeared  like  a  white  sheet." 

P.  nyctaginiflora  rapidly  extended  in  general  favour  and  soon 
became  well  known,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  a  single 
variation  until  another  specie?,  P.  violacea,  also  named  Nierem- 
bergia  phoenicea,  was  introduced,  when  some  surprising  results  were 
quickly  secured.     This  was  obtained  from  Buenos  Ayres,  whence 


seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  (Hrden 
in  1830.  It  was  of  rather  more  slender  crowth  than  the  other 
species,  with  smaller  ovate  leaves  and  reddish-purple  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  and  was  figured  in  several  publications  under  the 
two  names  given.  The  idea  oE  crossing  these  two  distinct  Petunias 
apparently  occurred  to  several  cultivators  about  the  same  time,  and 
seedlings  were  recorded  as  flowering  in  different  gardens  in  183> 
and  1836.  In  the  former  year  an  illustration  was  given  in  Swoet's 
"  British  Flower  Garden  "  (new  series,  pbite  268),  of  one  oi  ih^tr 
hybrids  under  tiie  name  of  Nierembergia  Atkinsiana,  raised  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  a  nurseryman  at  Northampton.  The  plant  shown  is  inter- 
mediate in  habit  and  size  of  flowers  between  the  two  species,  but 
the  colour  is  a  uniform  reddish-purple  without  any  of  the  markings 
subsequently  obtained.  In  1836  flowers  from  a  similar  hybrid  m 
the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  but  raised  at  Chatsworth,  wei© 
figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  "  (t.  173),  where  it  is  said  Petunias 
could  then  be  "purchased  at  moderate  prices  at  almost  every  nur- 
sery around  London  and  in  other  places.*'  In  this  cross  P.  nyctagini- 
flora was  the  seed  parent,  and  it  differs  shghtly  from  the  oue 
figured  by  Sweet ;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  rhomboid,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  seed  parent,  the  flewers  hirge  of  a  deep  blue  purpfe^ 
very  handsome  and  similar  to  some  of  the  purple  coloured  sella 
still  in  cultivation. 

It  is  rather  strange  and  interesting  that  from  the  first  crosssa 
between  these  species  of  Petunias  only  self-coloured  reddish  or 
bluish  purple  flowered  seedlings  were  obtained,  and  these  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments.  A  second  cross-.njc 
between  the  seedlings  produced  a  remarkable  change  ;  the  fixity  of 
characters  seemed  quite  lost,  the  colours  were  astonishingly  varied, 
from  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  and  purple,  while  still  further 
intercrossing  resulted  m  the  colours  running  into  veins,  feathers, 
zones,  and  spots  in  a  most  diversified  manner,  such  as  are  seen  now 
in  the  best  strains  of  seed.  Not  only  this,  but  fringed  fiowers  and 
double  flowers  in  endless  variety  have  been  produced  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  crossing.  As  long  ago  as  1844,  when  a  beautiful 
variety  named  punctata,  edged  witn  purplish  blue,  and  dotted  with 
crimson  in  a  white  throat  lie  a  Gloxinia,  was  figured  in  "  Paxton's 
Magazine,**  it  was  said  "the  amazing  numbers  of  beautifnl 
varieties  defy  all  attempts  at  classifying  or  even  computing,"  and  m 
florists'  catalogues  from  that  date  to  1860  as  many  as  seventy  named 
varieties  were  often  described.  Now,  it  is  rare  that  a  list  of  named 
forms  is  seen,  and  from  good  seed  the  grower  can  raise  his  own 
new  varieties  and  name  them  at  his  pleasure. 

Seeds  sown  in  moderate  heat  early  in  the  spring  yield  plants 
that  flower  profusely  during  the  summer  months  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse.  They  require  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam, 
a  little  leaf  soil,  and  a  small  proportion  of  well-decayed  manure,  a 
free  porous  soil  without  rank  or  coarse  material  suiting  them  best. 
Much  care  is  needed  in  supplying  water,  as  it  is  easy  to  give  too 
much,  and  one  of  the  enemies  of  Petunias  under  glass  is  mildew,  to 
which  they  are  particularly  liable  in  dull  weather  if  kept  too  close 
or  too  moist.  To  form  specimens  quickly  several  plants  may  be 
placed  together  in  32-sizea  pots,  and  secured  to  neat  inconspicuous 
stakes.  For  baskets  they  are  also  well  adapted,  and  in  window 
boxes  they  look  well.  When  out  of  doors,  however,  they  are  soon 
damaged  in  stormy  wet  weather  owing  to  the  delicate  texture  of 
the  flowers,  and  bedraggled  mud-spattered  Petunias  have  an  exceed- 
ingly woe-begone  aspect.^L.  C. 


VEGETABLES   FOR  EXHIBITION* 

CT7CnKBEB& 

(^Qmtinued  from  page  484J) 
I  HAVE  had  very  fine  fruit  from  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  but 
they  were  obtained  from  quite  youuff  plants.  Those  cut  from  old 
plants,  or  which  say  have  quite  filled  the  frames,  are  rarely  of 
good  colour,  and  greenish  yellow  fruits  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
to  win  prizes  at  an  exhibition  where  the  competition  is  at  all 
keen.  A  gentle  hotbed,  formed  largely  of  old  hotbeds,  such  as 
stable  manure  and  leaves,  with  about  an  equal  portion  of  fresh  and 
slightly  prepared  heating  material  well  mixed  with  it,  is  very  suit- 
able, a  deptn  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  being 
ample.  I  prefer  pits  with  a  hot- water  pipe  round  for  top  heat, 
this  being  of  good  service  in  dull  weather,  but  a  frame  set  on  a 
hotbed  answers  nearly  as  well.  Sufficient  short  manure,  and  leav^ 
if  these  are  available,  should  be  thrown  into  the  frame  to  raise  the 
soil  when  put  in  well  up  to  the  light,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  pits,  a  good  mound  of  turfy  loam  or  compost  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  if  the  trial  stake  kept  plunged  in 
the  centre  of  the  bed  can  be  borne  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  the 
planting  may  safely  be  done.  One  plant  to  ^h  mound  is  sufiBcient^ 
this  being  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  joint  two  or  three  day<i 
prior  to  planting.    They  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  sloping  direction. 
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this  .admitting  of  their  being  pegged  down  without  injury  to  the 
stem,  and  being  ^yen  a  little  warm  water,  the  bed  and  sides  of  pit 
or  frame  also  moistened,  the  lights  pnt  on  and  kept  rather  close,  a 
good  start  will  soon  be  made.  Fonr  or  five  main  branches  ought  to 
be  pushed  oat  by  each  plant,  and  a  second  stopping  must  be  resorted 
to,  if  necessary,  in  onler  to  secure  them.  As  fast  as  the  roots 
spread  through  the  soil  top-dress  and  add  more  of  the  same  as  first 
used,  and  ffradually  lead  them  all  oyer  the  frame,  the  haulm  also 
being  gradually  trained  over  the  whole  of  the  space.  The  main 
branches  being  stopped  when  about  2  feet  long  wul  push  a  number 
of  side  shoots  from  which  a  few  fruit  may  be  at  once  taken — t.^., 
if  wunted  for  a  show,  otherwise  they  should  be  cropped  yery 
spAringly  till  nearer,  or  about  ten  or  twelye  days  of  the  time. 
Keep  the  growths  thinly  trained,  timely  stopping  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  Doing  preferable  to  later  pruning  with  a  knife.  Long 
Cucumber  glasses  are  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  &uit 
straight  and  clean,  and  these  ought  not  to  be  bedded  in  the  soU,  or  the 
under  side  of  the  fruit  will  be  yellow  instead  of  green.  Lengths  of 
bent  sine  and  other  contriyances  are  frequently  adopted  for  keeping 
the  fruit  straight,  but  most  of  them  are  apt  to  blanch  the  under 
sides,  which,  it  ouffht  to  be  generally  known,  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. Nor  should  the  fruit  be  left  too  Ions  on  the  plants,  fat 
oyergrown  specimens  always  "  {foing  down  "  oef ore  fresh,  mode- 
ratdy  and  eyenly  thick,  and  straight  Cucumbers. 
.  There  yet  remain  a  few  remarks  to  be  added,  these  being 
i^pplioable  to  both  house  and  frame-grown  plants.  Cold  currents  of 
air  are  most  injurious  to  Cucumbers  ;  in  fact,  a  great  amount  of 
dry  air  is  not  good  for  them  at  any  time.  A  "  nick  "  of  air  at  the 
^op  yentUators  or  at  the  ba^k  of  the  lights  should  be  giyen  soon 
after  the  sun  shines  well  on  the  house  or  frames,  the  aim  being  to 
preyent  a  sudden  great  rise  in  the  temperature,  which  may  need 
much  colder  air  to  counteract.  Supposing  the  night  temperature 
ranges  from  70^  to  75^,  and  which  is  not  yery  high  for  the  summer 
months,  air  should  be  giyen  before  85^  is  reached,  and  a  littie  more 
added  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  near  that  figure.  Some 
kind  of  light  shading  is  yery  necessary,  especiaUy  in  the  case  of 
house-grown  plants.  This,  if  in  the  shape  of  thin  blinds,  should  be 
put  on  before  the  sun  has  gained  much  power,  and  will  lessen  the 
need  of  «iying  more  air  than  is  good  for  the  plants.  Failing  blinds, 
a  permanent  shadinff  of  ''  summer  cloud  "  or  a  thin  coating  of  milk 
and  whiting  applied  with  a  brush  must  be  giyen ;  the  plants  to 
i)e  well  syringed  in  the  momin«^  some  time  before  air  is  giyen, 
and  again  when  the  house  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
walls,  paths,  and  soil  should  be  damped  wheneyer  found  dry,  and 
^ith  plenty  of  moisture  thus  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  the 
house  may  be  closed  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  to  100°. 
Trames  and  pits  to  be  yery  simUarly  treated,  the  aim  being  to 
enclose  as  much  sun  heat  and  moisture  at  aU  times  consistent  with 
«if  ety^  while  daylight  lasts  especially,  so  as  to  be  independent  of 
any  artificial  heat.  Yeiy  little  fire  heat,  as  a  role,  is  needed  by  the 
house  and  pit  grown  plants,  nor  are  any  "  lininss  '*  necessary  for 
the  frames  on  hotbeds.  Bed  spider  to  be  kept  down  with  the  aid 
of  the  syringe  and  an  occasional  coating  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  this 
lieing  mixed  with  the  syringing  water  ;  thrips,  green  and  black  fly 
to  be  destroyed  by  gentie  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper  or  steam 
generated  by  pouring  tobacco  water  on  hot  bricks  or  pipes,  and 
mealy  bug  must  be  caught  and  crushed. 

From  the  first  the  plants  ought  not  to  suffer  by  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  they  be  unduly 
saturated.  The  most  judgment  is  required  in  watering  after  a  top- 
dressing  has  been  giyen,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  fresh  soil  to  be 
quite  moist  enough,  and  that  underneath  much  too  dry.  Nothing 
but  dear  liquid  manure  riiould  be  used,  as  anything  that  clogs  the 
surface,  this  including  farmyard  liquid  manure  and  soot  water, 
soon  does  much  more  harm  than  good.  Yery  light  sprinklings  of 
Meson's,  Standen's,  or  other  special  manures,  washea  in,  are  safe 
and  benefidal^  and  on  no  account  use  other  than  tepid  water. 

For  exhibition  purposes^  Tender  and  True,  when  at  its  best,  is 
cmriyalled,  but  only  a  few  succeed  in  growing  it  to  perfection,  and 
on  the  whole  Carter^s  Model  will  be  found  much  more  reliable.  It 
•is  of  robust  free-bearing  habit  and  the  fruits  are  handsome.  Tele- 
graph in  good  condition  is  also  hard  to  surpass,  and  I  haye  recently 
cut  seyerSi  yery  pretty  fruits  of  Cardiff  Castle*  It  is  rather  short, 
hvX  this  is  its  only  fault. — ^Exhibitor. 


MY  AURICULAS  IN  1887. 

(^Continued  from  page  483.') 

And  now  with  regard  to  sorts.  Are  we  to  discard  all  the  old 
•yarieties  except  three  or  four,  and  to  regard  the  new  ones  only  ? 
In  the  name  of  the  older  school  of  florists  I  say,  No.  There  are 
«ome,  indeed,  which  must  go.  As  I  haye  said,  through  the  kindness 
tof  friends  I  had  a  few  of  the  newer  sorts — ^yis.,  Conseryatiye, 


Sylyia,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  F.  D.  Horner.  The  two  former  of  these 
I  flowered  weU,  and  I  consider  the  former  yery  much  in  adyance  of 
Sylyia.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  with  a  beautiful  tube  and  dark  body 
colour,  with  good  paste  ;  the  edge  is  certainly  not  as  pure  a  white  as 
Reid*s  Acme  or  Taylor's  Glory,  or  that  of  a  flower  much  in  fayour 
in  the  north,  Snmmerscale's  Catharina.  It -is  a  most  abundant 
breeder,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  with  it  is  to  get  a  sufficiently 
strong  plant,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  go  off  into  offsets,  which  of  course  take 
from  the  yigour  of  the  plant.  Sylyia,  while  it  throws  itself  up  well 
aboye  the  foliage  and  bears  a  large  truss,  is  not  so  fine  or  cmwte  a 
flower  as  its  half-sister  Consenratiye.  Mrs.  Doufflas,  a  seedling  of 
Ben  Simonite*8,  is  a  yery  pretty  purplish  blue  self  of  good  habit, 
while  F.  D.  Homer  is  worthy,  when  at  its  best,  of  the  name  it 
bears.  It  is  one  of  that  rather  restricted  class  the  green  edges, 
amongst  which  the  northeners  seem  to  be  working  yery  assiduously, 
and  probably  our  children  mayderiye  benefit  from  their  good  work. 
The  edge  of  F.  D.  Homer  is  a  good  green,  and  all  its  properties  are 
good.  It  is  also  a  good  doer,  which  some  of  the  older  green  edges 
were  not.  Page's  Champion,  almost  unsurpassable  in  its  bright  green 
edge ;  Booth's  Freedom,  which  I  remember  half  a  century  ag<\ 
and  Colonel  Taylor,  were  all  bad  growers ;  indeed  the  first  two 
are  now  almost  like  the  Dodo  or  the  Great  Auk  ;  and  what  grand 
blooms  of  Freedom  I  haye  seen  in  the  days  long  past !  It  may  be 
like  the  delusions  of  early  days,  which  we  exaggerate  to  our  con- 
temporaries of  to-day,  declaring  that  there  were  neyer  such  "  cakes 
and  ale  "  as  we  used  to  have  ;  so  perhaps  when  I  picture  to  myself 
one  of  Dr.  Plant's  grand  blooms  of  Freedom  as  far  surpassing 
anything  we  now  have,  I  may  be  drawing  an  ideal  picture  which,, 
confronted  with  the  original,  would  neyer  stand  a  chance  of  being 
recognised.  There  are,  however,  I  think  a  few  varieties  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  possess,  which  though  they  may  not  be  equal  to" 
^*  the  first  three,"  still,  like  David's  warriors,  may  stand  a  cluuioe  in 
the  strife.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  been  not  a  little 
amused  in  looking  through  some  old  volumes  of  the  "  Florist "  of 
thirty  years  ago  and  more,  and  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  as  it 
was  said  that  he  was  the  best  general  who  made  the  fewest  mistakes. 
So  it  is  in  most  things,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  pinned  to 
the  statements  I  or  others  made  in  those  days  with  regard  to  the 
Auricula.  At  that  time  theie  were  several  able  growers  who  de- 
tailed in  its  pages  their  opinions  and  experiences — such  men  aa 
Mr.  Jeans  and  Mr.  Bromhall,  who  were  the  predecessors  in  this 
way  of  Mr.  Homer,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  others.  Their  collections 
were,  however,  smidl,  for  I  saw  them,  but  their  cultural  knowledge 
was  great,  and  they  had  the  power  of  pointing  it  to  others  in  a 
way  sure  to  interest.  In  one  of  those  volumes  Mr.  Jeans  giyes 
the  following  list  of  flowers  that  were  indispensable  in  1858,  just 
thirty  years  ago. 

Green-edged. — ^Booth's  Freedom,  Hudson's  Apollo,  LeigVs 
Colonel  Taylor,  Sutton's  Imperator,  Oliver's  Lady  Anne  Wilbra- 
ham,  and  Page's  Champion. 

Grey-edged. — Chapman's  Maria,  Chapman's  Sophia,  Dickson's 
Unique,  Fletcher's  Mary  Anne,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Grimes' 
Privateer,  Headly's  Superb,  Lightbody's  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Maclean's  Unique,  Smith's  General  Bolivar,  Sykes'  Complete, 
Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  of  these  he  selects 
Grimes'  Privateer  as  the  best. 

White-edged. — Ashworth's  Regular,  Gaims  Model,  Heap^s 
Smiling  Beauty,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Lightbody's  Countess  of 
Dunmore,  Lightbody's  Fair  Maid,  Smith's  Ke  Plus  Ultra,  Taylor's 
Favourite,  and  Taylor's  Glory. 

Selfs.— Chapman's  Squire  Smith,  Faulkner's  Hannibal,  Light- 
body's  Meteor  Flag,  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Sims'  Eliza,  Sims' 
Vulcan,  Smith's  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Spalding's  Blackbird. 

Of  flowers  not  then  let  out,  but  of  high  excellence,  he  gives 
Campbell's  Admiral  Kapier,  Smith's  Lycurgus,  Headly's  OeoTf^ 
Lightbody,  Lightbody's  Mrs.  Headly,  Lightbody's  Sir  Colm 
Campbell. 

He  also  gives  a  list  of  flowers  with  edges  neither  green  nor 
grey  decidedly,  but  coming  sometimes  pure  in  both,  amongst  which 
are  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  Auriculas. 

Amongst  these  he  enumerates  Ashton's  Prince  of  Wales,  Dick- 
son's Duke  of  Cambridge,  I^ncashire  Hero,  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne, 
and  a  number  of  others.  As  one  reads  this  list  it  is  like  the  roll  call 
after  the  battle.  How  few,  alas  !  now  answer  to  their  names.  It 
shows  what  a  difficult  class  the  greens  is,  to  find  that  five  out  of  the 
six  are  still  grown,  and  although  defects  may  be  found  in  them,  vet 
I  would  not  willingly  discard  Freedom,  Apollo,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Imperator,  Champion,  or  Lovely  Anne.  Then  in  greys  I  still  keep 
Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  of  which  I  hadfa  very  fine  truss 
this  year  ^  Sir  Cluiles  Napier,  and  Maclean's  Unique  are  worthy  of 
a  place,  and  of  course  Lancashire  Hero.  It  is  curious  to  read  the 
high  encomiums  given  to  Grimes'  Privateer  by  such  a  irrower  as  Mr. 
Jeans,  for  it  is  a  flower  one  hardly  ever  sees  now.    Then  in  whites 
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I  would  like  to  retain  Smiling  Beautj,  Olory,  Ne  Plas  Ultra,  &i~d 
Hepworth'a  Troe  Briton,  while  amongst  selfs  surelv  Pizarro,  Black- 
bird  and  Mn.  Stunock  abould  not  be  dncarded. — D.,  Deal. 
(To  ba  eontlnned.} 


OBCHAKD  HOUSES. 


roached  ue  for  paitiealarH  of  the  orchard  houftes  at  Hawbridgenorth,  and 

Jlans  of  them  have  beeii  requested.     As  the  siitceoth  edition  of  the 
Orchard  House  "  ia  eilauBteJ,  and  some  time  must  ol  necessity  elapse 


before  the  aeventeentb  can  be  iiaaed,  Mr.  Birera  has  obliidDglT  placed 
at  our  diapoaol  illnatntiooa  of  hia  structarea  tor  the  ber.eGt  of  those  of 
our  leaden  who  may  deaire  to  erect  Etrnctures  of  a  Bimiler  character. 

THE  LBAS-TO  OECHAUD  HOUSB. 
I  wUl  suppose,  says  Mr.  Rivent,  an  orchftid  house  30  feet  long  is  re- 
quired. A  ground-pUn  30  feet  long  ami  12  feet  G  inches  wide  should  be 
marked  out.  Then  six  poeta  of  oak  or  good  yellow  deal,  5  inches  by  3, 
and  from  10  feet  to  11  feet  6  inches  in  length;  or  of  larch-polea 
16  ittches  in  girth,  cut  In  two.  and  the  flat  aides  placed  ontwardx,  mnst 
be  firmly  fiiet!  2  feet  in  the  gronnd  ;  the  gronnd  ends,  before  filing, 
iboitld  be  charred  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  tben  have  a  coat 
of  boiling  coal-tar,  which  adds  mnch  to  thtir  durability. .  They  will 
form  the  back  line  of  posts,  standing  9  feet  S  inches  in  height  from  the 
■nrface  of  the  ground.  For  Ibe  front  wall  six  posta  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, 6  feet  6  inches  long,  must  be  firmly  fixed  IS  inches  in  the  ground, 
00  thai  they  stand  o  feet  out.  Two  posts  will  be  required  at  each  end 
fat  one  enif.  If  only  one  door  is  wanted)  ;  these  will  form  the  door-posts. 
On  these  posts,  both  at  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a  plate  t  inches 
by  3,  on  which  the  rafters  are  t«  rest ;  the  posts  are  tbua  arranged  in 

TherafCen  mnxt  be  14  feet  long.  A  9'inch  deal— {.^.,  a  deal  9  inches 
wide  and  3  lucbea  thick,  will  make  four,  each  ii  inches  by  H,  or  nearly 
ao.  These  are  light,  strong,  and  economical.  The  rebate  sbonld  be  bait 
•n  inch  wide  for  tie  glass  to  rest  on  (not  too  much  for  glass  20  iacbea  in 
width).  I  find  that  scarcely  any  breaks^e  takes  place  from  froat  owing 
to  tbe  large  pieces  being  elastic  ;  IG-oi.  glass  answers,  the  extra  cost  of 
2I-OZ.  glass  is,  however,  worth  incurring. 

On  and  oatsidc  the  back  posts  three-quarter-inch  well-seasoned 
deal  boards  should  be  nailed.  In  the  back  wall  thus  formed  sliding 
jbutters  in  grooves  3  feet  by  1  foot  mnst  be  fixed  to  act  as  ventilators — 
two  close  to  the  roof  ami  two  18  iocbca  from  the  surface  of  tbe  gronnd 
(the  lower  ahnttera  in  the  back  wall  mnst  always  be  on  a  level  with  tbe 
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Tentilating  shutter  in  front)  ;  if  two 
left  of  tbe  lower  shutters  all  the  better 
give  too  much  air. 

Tbe  front  and  ends  (except  the  doorway)  must  also  have  thrce- 
qnarter-inch  boaids  nailed  on  outside  the  posts  ;  one  of  them,  the  upper 
one  in  front,  to  be  on  hinges,  so  as  to  let  down  the  whole  tength  of  the 


house  :  this,  with  the  back  shutters,  when  all  are  open  in  hot  weather, 
will  ventilate  thoroughly.  ,^ 

Where  there  U  a  brick  orotber  waU  to  serve  asa  back  w«U  it  may  be 
built  against  it  with  a  great  saving  in  expense  ;  but  as  sliding  shottera 
cannot  conveniently  be  let  into  such  walls  ventilators  may  be  made  « 
the  top  of  tbe  slope  of  the  roof  by  having  every  alternate  square  fixed  _ 
in  a  wooden  frame,  wbich  should  run  in  a  groove  and  be  drawn  up  and 
let  down  with  a  cord,  to  which  an  iron  weight  should  be  attached  to 
keep  the  sliding  saah  in  place;  with  this  the  ventilators  can  be  regu 
lated  at  pleasure.  An  equally  or  more  convenient  mode  of  ventllatmR 
at  the  top  of  the  sloping  root  la  by  a  continuous  shutter  of  wood  In. 
10-feet  lengths,  on  hinges  opening  upwards  raised  by  a  line  and  P°llfy  f 
this  sbonld  be  I  foot  wide  at  least.  In  a  house  not  taora  than  W  feet 
wide  this  mode  of  ventilating  at  front  and  at  the  top  of  the  roof  will  do 
very  well  ;  bnt  in  lean-W  bouBes  of  greater  width  it  is  newasary  to  havtt 
ahultera  in  the  back  wall  on  a  level  with  those  in  front,  so  that  two- 
cnrrenta  of  air  may  meet  and  "  stir  np  "  all  the  air  in  the  house. 

BPAH-EOOFED  OBCHABD  HOtTSB. 

I  now  jive  a  description  of  my  favourite  sort  of  orchard  house,  tha- 
span-roofed.  In  hoQses  of  this  kind  Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  not, 
perhaps,  ripen  so  early  as  in  lean-to  honsee,  but  quite  as  early  as  o» 
walls.  Owing  to  their  being  detached  they  can  be  more  thorooghly 
ventilated,  and  the  fruit  from  them  is  generally  piquant  in  flavour. 

In  the  north  of  England  and  all  oold  or  moist  districts,  of  which. 
England  contains  too  many,  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  cold  stonnj 
climates  of  the  north  of  either  Sootlami  or  Ireland,  it  will  perhapa  to  . 
quite  ueeeiaaTy  to  Introduce  hot-water  pipes  into  housea Jn  whlclk 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  to  be  cultivated,  not  to  (orcetbem, 
but  to  insure  their  ripening  properly. 

Height o.  my  small  span-ioofed  boose  at  sides,  6  feet;  hMght  to 
ridge,  10  feel  width,  14  feet.  The  roof  reate  on  oak  posU  6  inehea  by 
3  inches,  5  feo  apart ;  but  1  no^f  And  deal  posts  let  into  iron  sockoU. 
are  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  building  orchard  honsea  of  wood^ 
and  the  nsaal  way  of  buildii^  with  brick  foundations  and  aills  may  be 
adopted. 

The  raftera  are  20  inches  apart ;  the  roof  is  glared  with  21.os.  glass,. 
in  pieces  20  inches  by  15  inches.  The  two  ends  are  glared  down  to  tha 
lower  edges  of  the  glass  at  the  sides.    The  rafters  are  3  indies  by  liinc 
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and  are  tied  together  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  bj  a  light  flat  iron  ti» 
screwed  to  every  fouith  rafter 

The  path  is  down  the  centre,  and  the  rowa  of  trees  may  be  placod  on 
each  border  3  feet  from  stem  to  stem,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  every 
leaf.  This  is  most  essential  ;  for  1  have  occasionally  had  some  of  my 
Peaches  deficient  in  flavour,  and  on  examination  have  always  foartd  tbe- 
trees  too  much  crowded,  so  as  to  shade  each  other.  In  these  small  span- 
roofed  honseB  the  trees  placed  as  above  form  a  charming  avenue,  anl 
arc  looked  down  upon  by  the  cultivator,  so  that  every  leaf  and  fridt  !•■ 

The  small  span-roofed  house  referred  to  will  be  fonnd  an  agneabla: 
and  ecommic  stracture  ;  but  large  gardens  require  large  booses,  and  for 
these  the  following  constmotioo  may  be  confidently  recommended  : — A, 
cheap  lai^  span-roofed  house  20  feet  wide  and  12  to  13  feet  in  height 
to  the  ridge  may  be  built  aft«r  the  following  manner  :— Oak  posta  or 
deal  posts  In  cast-iren  Ei>ckcts  G  inches  by  4  and  Q  feet  long  should  be. 
placet  flatwise,  so  as  to  stand  &  to  GJ  feet  clear  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
soil  well  rammed  round  tbcm,  or  concrete  poured  iu  co  that  they  stand 
firmly.  These  posts  sbonld  stand  in  two  rows  20  feet  apart,  6  feet  apart, 
in  the  rows.  On  tbem  should  be  nslled  tbe  plates,  to  receive  tbe  end  of 
tbe  rafters,  which  may  be  nailed  on  to  them.  These  plates  should  bo 
4  inches  by  3.  The  rafters  should  be  4^  Inchei  by  1^,  and  nailed  to  tha. 
ridge-boaid  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  should  be  12  feet  from  tha- 
Burface.  The  ridge-board  sbouid  be  7  inches  hy  Ij.  The  latleni  must 
be  placed  20  inches  asunder.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  house  should  be 
formed  of  three-quarter. inch  hoards  ;  for  ventilation  a  ahutter  18  inches 
wide  made  lnto'15-feet  lengths  and  opening  on  hinges  downwards,  the 
lower  edge  18  inches  from  tiie  ground,  should  be  pUced  on  each  side  l 
these  are  for  the  admission  of  cool  air.  For  the  egress  of  the  heated  air  an 
aperture  1  foot  deep  should  be  made  at  each  end  just  under  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  To  this  a  shelter  on  hinges  should  be  fixed,  and  this  should 
be  kept  open  ffom  tbe  beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of  September.  The- 
reof should  be  supported,  and  kept  from  going  out  either  by  light 
"  collar-beama  "  of  wood  to  every  sixth  rafter,  by  iron  rodsao  disposed  a* 
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-tf  Ue  tbe  rqoJf  securely,  or,  beat  of  all,  by  tiro  rowa  of  iron  plllan  formed 
■of  2-inch  gaapipef,  which  are  ^ery  cheap,  fi  feet  from  each  side  ;  the 
lower  endfl  placed  in  the  ground,  atid  let  into  a  sniall  square  of  brlct- 
work  and  cement,  the  upper  oods  let  into  the  pniliu.  These  pillars 
Abonld  be  about  10  feet  apart. 

It  will  be  Been  from  tbia  description  that  a  houae  built  after  this 


<there  ■boQld  W  one  a  t  each  eud  In  the  centre)  are  sU  of  boards,  ejid 
VxA  ouly  of  glaei.  Nevertheless,  this  description  of  orchard  house  wilt 
glYe  fruit  in  as  great  abundance  and  of  as  ^e  a  flavour  as  a  house  built 
Oroamentall;  and  at  a  great  expense- 
In  Jnne,  1860,  a  house  was  built  here,  which  for  streogtb,  cheapness, 
4tnd  lightness  of  construction  is  both  eligible  and  agreeable  (see  figs.  TO 
And  71).  ItdifFers  from  tbe  houses  formerly  built  and  recommended  in 
having  no  raised  brick  borders,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  is 
c&ctei.  No  inconvenience  will  arise  from,  the  trees  standing  on  the 
ground  level,  for  it  is  only  neccasary  to  cultivate  the  trees  as  pyramids 
or  hftU-Btandards  for  the  central  border  and  as  dwarfs  with  stems  a  foot 
-teller  than  usual  for  the  side  borders.  It  Is  100  feet  long,  21  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  S  feet  3  inches  at  the  sides.  Hides  and 
«nd8  ate  glass,  and  on  each  side  and  Pt  both  ends  is  a  glared  shutter 
18  inches  wide,  the  lower  edge  18  inchsfl  from  the  gronud  on  edges  open- 
ing downwards  far  low  lateral  ventilation,  and  below  that  glass  to  the 
round.  At  each  enil.  just  under  the  gable  of  the  roof,  are  openings 
feet  in  depth,  to  which  sashes  are  fixed  ;  these  are  to  be  open  all  toe 
oummei  to  let  oS  the  hot  air,  and  this  is  all  the  top  ventllatbn  neces- 
«ai7. 

The  loof,  which  is  formed  with  light  ratters  3)  inches  by  I),  is  aup- 
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Clod  on  each  side  by  seven  light  pillara  1^  inch  iu  diameter  fixed  to  a 
of  iron,  which  is  let  into  the  rafters.  Each  row  of  pillars  (/}  is 
6  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  house,  so  that  there  is  a  border  on  each  side 
4  &et  wide  and  an  area  in  the  centre  12  feet  wide 


In  addition  to  the  Tentilation  aboye  described,  Mr.  Biveis  adopt* 

with  great  success  a  simple  plan  he  has  devised  of  admitting  ait 
through  undei^round  drain  pipes,  one  end  of  these  air  ducts  passing 
under  the  sill  to  the  outside,  the  other  rising  through  the  Boor  about 
tbe  centra  of  the  house,  or  where  required,  and  covered  with  a  moveable 
Ud  for  regulating  the  ingress  of  the  air,  Mr.  Rivers  attaches  great  Im- 
portance to  this  method,  as  in  cold  weather  and  when  forcing  the  side 
ventilators  cannot  be  safely  opened.  Nothing  could  snrpass  the 
healthinese  of  the  trees  in  a  lajge  house  (from  which  Peaches  were  being 
sent  toroarketearly  In  May)  in  which  this  underground  system  of  ven- 
tilation was  mainly  relied  on  ^r  keeping  the  air  uweet  to  the  groand. 
The  method  will  be  shown  in  an  illustration  of  a  very  fine  structure  In 
the  next  edition  of  the  "  Orchard  House  "  which  is  now  in  preparation. 
The  trees  referred  to  were  in  pots,  and  are  certainly  not  exagserated  in 
fig.  72.  Pyramid  and  standard  trees  occupy  the  central  bolder  In  the 
larger  honsee. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

It  is  not  genentllT'well  known  to  what  extent  hardy  berbaoeoiu 
perennials  are  suited  for  forcing,  or  what  may  with  advantage  ba 
employed  for  the  purpose  named.  Having  some  experience  in  this 
direction,  and  believing  thAt  I  have,  so  far,  been  successful  in  jay 
endeivouTS,  I  will  enumerate  some  of  those  which  I  have  fonnd 
most  useful,  bj  which  I  mean  those  which  I  have  found  best 
adapted,  either  for  the  embetliahment  of  the  conservatory,  for 
decorative  purposea  generally,  and  for  cutting.  There  are  hosts  of 
sQch  hardy  plants  which,  if  put  to  their  greatest  nse,  would  prove 
of  the  utmost  valne  to  those  who  have  to  provide  cut  flowers  in 
those  times  in  such  endless  quantity.  Left  to  tbemwlve*,  some 
which  I  shall  mention  by-and-by  are  almost  worthless,  bnt  if  cared 
for  and  grown  in  a  propermannerare  well  worthy  the  time  bestowed 
and  the  cost  entailed.  For  years  past  I  have  given  more  or  less 
attention  to  the  forcing  of  t^dy  plants,  and  have  rarely  found 
anyone  speak  disparagingly  of  Uie  plants  thus  treated  ;  in  fact 
they  could  not  when  they  beheld  them  in  equally  as  good  condition 
as  Uiey  can  be  produced  natnrallj  ont  of  doors,  but  some  weeks 
before  their  flowering  was  dreamt  of.  In  this  particular  I  consider 
we  have  the  fullest  value  for  our  labour,  for  if  ny  judicioua  foruing 
the  flowering  season  of  any  plant  can  be  extended,  we  have  certainly 
gained  a  point. 

But  let  us  compare  the  relative  valne  of  forced  and  unforced 
plants,  or,  in  other  words,  of  flowers  at  their  natural  season  against 
those  produced  by  artificial  means  three  or  four  months  previously. 
Take  for  ex&mple  Spirsa  japonica,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
which  annuaUy  find  their  way  in  and  out  of  Oovent  Qarden  Market 
alone.  This  niant  is  almost  valoeleas  in  England  if  allowed  to  Sower 
at  its  natural  time — i.e.,  July  ont  of  doors.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  it  is  ever  met  in  good  condition  in  the  open  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  late  spring  frosts,  hut  view  it  as  a  pot  plant 
flowering  at  Christmas  and  onwards,  six  months  before  its  natural 
period,  and  we  find  a  plant  of  high  decorative  value.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  i^in,  we  see  in  tho  florists'  windows  in  midwinter  at  some- 
thing like  2s.  a  bunch  of  six  sprays  ;  the  same  quantity,  thou{|h 
perhaps  a  little  inferior  in  quality,  b3in);  offered  in  the  streets  in 
May  for  the  modest  som  of  Id.  ;  or  compare  tbe  price  of  a  bunch 
of  the  golden  double  Daffodils  in  January  with  what  they  will 
command  in  the  month  of  April ;  while  for  another  instance  we 
may  look  at  the  old  white  icardan  Lily,  the  Madonna  XJly  of  the 
Italians.  This  one  in  itself  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  what 
early  forcing  may  do,  9^  by  its  adoption  two  crops  of  flowers  may 
be  Inul  in  one  year — that  is,  those  which  are  forced  for  Easter,  or 
even  earlier,  may  be  had  in  flower  again  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
ensuing  provided  they  are  cared  for  after  the  first  flowering  and 
not  tiuned  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  flowers  are 
gathered.  Only  one  other  Lily  has  this  tendon^  to  produce  two 
crops  of  flowers  in  one  season,  and  this  is  L.  Harrisi,  but  as  the 
flowers  of  L.  candidum  are  of  a  much  more  serviceable  aise  indi- 
vidually, and  produced  in  greater  numbers  from  good  bulbs,  which 
latter  may  be  procured  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  L.  Harrisi, 
it  would  not  take  long  to  decide  in  favour  of  candidum.  But 
saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  L,  Harrisi, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  grand  Lily.  Instances,  however,  such  as 
these  might  be  freely  multiplied,  for  there  are  numbers  of  plants 
whoso  v^uG  might  be  enhanced  by  the  ready  manner  in  which  they 
submit  to  hard  forcing.  All  these,  however,  are  well  known,  ana 
as  they  form  a  great  feature  with  many  market  florists,  and  are 
consequently  well  known  as  good  forcing  subjects,  I  will  now 
direct  attention  to  some  few  things  which  are  not  generally  r^arded 
as  suited  to  tbe  purpose  named. 

To  fully  illustrate  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  my  readers 
to  the  groups  of  herbaceous  plants  recently  exhibited  at  tho  Royal 
Botanic,  Hegenfs  Park,  and  tho  Royal  Horticultnral  Society's 
grand  Show  held  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  Inner  Temple.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  while  these  groups  contained  some  of 
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our  best  and  most  sti  iking  perennials  not  one  appeared  drawn  or 
weakly  by  haying  been  subjected  to  aa>tifioial  heat,  in  support  of 
which  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  were  exhibited  naturally  and 
without  sticks.  As  I  took  special  note  of  one  of  the  groups  I  will 
name  some  of  the  most  worUiy.  A  central  position  was  given  to 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  also  called  the  Double  White  Campion. 
This  is  one  of  our  handsomest  perennials.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
floriferous  of  hardy  plants  ;  it  may  be  planted  out  in  good  rich 
soil,  and  if  lifted  in  the  end  of  September  or  before  shvp  frosts 
a  rive,  potted  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  it  will  oontinne 
to  flower  till  Christmas,  thus  showing  with  a  little  timely  assistance 
one  of  the  very  best  hardy  plants  in  cultivation  may  be  had  in 
flower  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  When  so  much  can  be 
said  of  a  plant  with  pure  white  double  and  fragrant  flowers  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  highly  valuable  if  utilised  to  its 
fuUest  extent.  It  delights  in  generous  treatment  at  all  times. 
Another  conspicuous  plant  was  the  double  scarlet  Geum,  G-.  cocci- 
Ileum  fl.  pL^  tne  vividness  of  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  scarlet 
Zonal  Pelargonium.  This  is  also  profusely  flowering  and  very 
ornamental. 

Another  telling  plant  was  the  Golden  Columbine,  AquUegia 
chrysantha.  This  with  its  graceful  and  elegant  foliage  and  long 
sparred  characteristic  flowers  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  group.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  plants  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  when  ffrown  under  glaw  seems  even  more 
beautiful  thaii  in  its  natund  element  in  the  open  border.  Years 
ago  I  grew  this  plant  under  glass,  and  it  alwavs  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  praise.  The  ladies  were  particularly  fond  of  its 
flowere  by  reason  of  their  picturesque  and  pleasing  form.  For  vase 
decoration  it  is  unique,  while  for  several  yeara  past  the  ladies 
exhibiting  at  the  horticultural  shows  in  this  distnct  are  always 
anxious  to  include  this  one  in  their  arrangement,  and  right  well  it 
looks  in  large  gardens,  and  particularly  where  plants  are  used  for 
indoor  dejcoration  extensively  this  will  be  found  most  useful,  and 
being  quickly  grown  from  seeds  the  outlay  is  not  a  severe  item, 
while  the  return  is  almost  without  limit.  Just  imagine  a  flne 
plant  of  this  3  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  through  in  the  middle 
of  May,  not  a  mere  pigmy  this,  but  a  veritable  specimen  such  as  any 
^le  may  admire  with  ease.  There  were  also  the  double  crimson 
Pnonia,  P.  officinalis  rubra  pi.,  with  its  gorgeously  coloured  blos- 
soms, and  some  varieties  of  single  Pyrethrums,  very  pleasing  and 
effective.  The  double  and  single  Pyrethrums  are  excellent  for 
forcing  if  treated  properly,  they  are  so  pleasing  and  durable  and 
▼ery  free  flowering. 

Tet  another  instance,  Doronicum  austriaonmy  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  of  the  genus.  The  flowen  al«  beautifully 
formed,  clear  in  colour,  freely  produced,  one  plant  having  nearly 
200  flowere.  In  height  it  is  not  quite  2  feet,  and  is,  therefore,  self- 
supporting.  The  other  forms  under  notice,  as  caucasicnm,  Clusii, 
plantagineum  excelsum,  are  all  good  border  plants,  the  hist  having  very 
handsome  flowera,  but  the  plant  for  the  purpose  is  D.  austriacum. 
I  well  remember  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  of  the  Harbome  Boad  Nurseries, 
Birmingham,  trying  his  hand  with  this  plant  for  early  work  some 
yeara  ago,  when  the  demand  for  such  plants  was  at  its  height,  and 
what  a  success  he  secured.  It  was  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  and  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view  eclipses  sll  the  Marguerites  I  have  seen. 
Ic  is  not  adapted  to  hard  forcing,  and  is  best  brought  on  in  a  cool 
temperature,  such  as  the  cool  conservatory.  In  such  a  place  in 
«ariyn>ring  a  few  pots  of  this  would  enliven  the  surroundings 
beyond  measure.  I  regard  this  Doronicum,  taking  into  account  its 
perfect  hardiness,  its  easy  culture,  combined  with  its  great  useful* 
neas,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  either  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional gardener  can  be  possessed  of,  while  for  spring  bedding 
en  masse  it  has  no  equaL  Its  natural  flowering  period  is  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May. 

Take  again  the  German  Irises  with  their  exquisitely  shaded 
blossoms.  Particularly  noticeable  were  the  varieties  Prmcess  of 
Wales,  Darius,  Due  de  York,  the  firat  named  being  the  purest  white 
among  the  Flag  Iris.  Darius  has  crome-yeUow  standards,  while  the 
falls  are  bluish  lilac  reticulated  with  white  and  margined  with  pale 
yellow  ;  it  is  an  exquisite  variety.  The  other  variety  named  h^s 
flowen  of  a  glistening  rosy  purple,  and  then  there  was  the  old  blue 
Plag,  bold  and  very  effective,  still  one  of  the  most  showy  of  its 
rice.  Many  of  these  Irises  may  be  had  in  flower  weeks  before  they 
^xn  be  had  out  of  doora,  which  must  be  a  great  advantage.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  these  Irises  will  expand  each  bua  in  water 
after  the  firat  has  opened,  thus  rendering  their  handsome  flowere  so 
characteristic  of  some  Orchids  stiU  more  valuable.  Then  if  we 
-would  turn  to  Liliums  we  find  the  lovely  L.  Harrisi,  L.  longi- 
flomm  eximium,  L.  davuricum  erectum,  L.  colchicum,  and  L. 
pomponium  rubrum  all  well  represented  ;  the  best  of  these,  how- 
ever, for  forcing  are  the  three  firat  named,  with  oandidum 
previously  mentioned.  Take  again  Cypripedium  spectaj)ile,  which 
was  in  g-^and  style,  and  here  we  have  a  p!ant  in  point  of  beauty 


fully  equal  to  the  best  tropical  species  and  a  long  way  ahead  of 
many  of  them.  To  look  momentuil^  at  some  more  familiar  we 
find  Spiraeas  japonica  and  palmaia,  Dielvtn  spectabilis,  and  many 
more.  It  would,  however,  be  aifficuit  to  name  a  more  truly 
beautiful  plant  than  Hemerocallis  flava  ;  in  habit  elegant,  while  ita. 
lovely  f raf;rant  golden  blossoms  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  chaste 
of  the  Lihums.  It  is  really  difficult  to  underetand  why  they  ate 
not  grown  under  glan  more  than  they  are.  Can  it  be  that  tbey  are 
not  sufficiently  known  to  be  so  useful  when  forced  with  other 
things  for  early  work  ?  If  this  be  so  it  is  only  fidr  to  aasame  tha& 
the  group  in  question  has  acted  as  a  seasonaUe  reminder  of  what 
may  be  done  with  some  of  our  best  hardy  perennials. 

But  I  will  only  ask  the  reader  in  conclusion  to  bear  with  me  a 
few  moments  longer  while  I  mention  two  commonplace  plants 
made  doubly  valuaUe  by  sabjeetinff  them  to  a  little  artificial  heat. 
They  are  the  Winter  HeliotrojM,  Tussilsgo  fragrans,  and  the  Buok- 
bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  These  are  both  common,  though  none 
the  less  beautiful  or  valuable.  Everyone  will  readily  admit  that* 
there  is  not  too  gjnai  a  quantityof  fragrant  flowere  at  Christmas  I 
am  sure,  but  by  including  the  venter  Heliotrope  we  have  one  of 
the  sweetest  flowere  of  the  year.  The  strongest  erowns  should  be 
lifted  and  potted  three  or  four  in  a  pot  in  September,  ai^  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  they  flower  finely  for  Christmas.  It  will  tuooeed 
in  almost  any  soil,  preferably  a  stiff  moirt  day.  The  Buckbean  ir 
a  native  aquatic,  sending  up  its  white  beautifully  fringed  spikes, 
which  doselv  resemble  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  in  form.  To 
be  successful  with  this  it  should  be  collected  in  quantity  where  it 
abounds  in  the  month*  of  November ;  and  having  freed  it  from  mncT 
and  dirt  simplv  cast  it  into  the  water  tank  in  the  greenhouse,  or  if 
an  aquatic  tank  exist  so  much  the  better.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  year  it  will  surprise  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  thia 
British  weed  in  flower.  It  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  those  who  have  not  tried  it  should  do  so.  Such,  then,  are  some* 
of  our  best  hardy  plants  which  may  be  f orGed.— J.  Howard. 


WATERING. 

I  THINK  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener  "  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  every 
reader  of  the  Jonrnal  for  so  carefully  expounding  the  important 
practice  of  watering.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  always  deeply  impressed, 
me.  When  I  first  started  using  a  watering  pot  I  was  taught  to  do  so 
carefully,  but  at  the  same  time  quickly.  I  have  since  been  thankful  for 
the  care  bestowed  opon  me  in  my  earlier  career,  for  I  have  noticed 
repeatedly  how  common  are  the  erron  mentioned  by  '^  A  Kitchen 
Gardener,*'  not  only  amongst  young  men  but  amongst  their  leaden  as 
well.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  time  it  takes  some  men  to  water  a 
house  of  plants — men  who  ara  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  same: 
plants  day  after  day,  and  who  should  know  almost  to  a  certainty  whichi 
plants  require  water  and  those  that  do  not ;  those  that  are  toot-bound  and 
those  that  are  newly  potted ;  those  that  need  an  unlimtted  supply  and 
those  that  require  careful  management ;  in  fact,  he  should  know  the 
individual  requirements  of  every  plant  He  will  be  easily  guided  by 
the  weather  and  the  external  sunoundings.  There  are  some  plants 
which  can  scarcely  have  too  much  water  :  take  for  Instance  a  house  of 
Ferns.  If  they  are  healthy  and  full  of  roots  they  require  an  unlimited 
supply,  and  without  such  a  supply  they  will  soon  show  signs  of 
degenerating.  All  florists*  flowers,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Hjdiftngeas,. 
Marguerites,  &c.,  that  are  grown  as  large  as  possible  in  small  pots  for 
conservatory  or  house  decoration  must  have  abundance  of  water^ 
especially  daring  the  summer  months.  This  is  a  case  where  every  plant 
can  be  watered  without  the  slightest  fear  of  doing  injury.  It  is  annoying 
to  see  a  man  rapping  the  pots  with  his  knuckles,  or  feeling  the  soil  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Certainly  they  may  look  a  little  damp  on  thei 
surface  early  in  the  morning,  but  an  obserTant  man  must  knon  they 
will  require  watering  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  strikes  on  the  pots.  F 
do  cot  think  there  should  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  watering  soft- 
wooded  plants ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  common  observation. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  hardwooded  section  more  care  is  required  ; 
such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  the  choice: 
Rhododendrons  always  require  careful  management  in  watering.  But  I 
feel  sure  in  the  majority  of  cases  hardwooded  plants  do  not  get  suificient 
water  during  the  growing  period.  Camellias  and  Asaleas  require  an 
enormous  supply  during  tne  summer.  As  *'A  Kitdien  Gardener '^ 
mentions,  it  is  ruinous  to  allow  these  plants  to  ^iroop.  How  many 
Camellias  have  their  young  foliage  scorched  yearly  through  being  too  dxy 
at  the  roots  7  How  many  cast  their  buds  from  the  same  cause  1  Why 
do  we  see  hundreds  of  Chrysanthemums  with  S  or  4  feet  of  leafless  sterns^ 
year  after  year?  I  have  derived  great  beneflt  by  usin^  pans,  as^ 
suggested  by  your  correspondent,  especially  for  stove  plants  grown  In 
small  pots  for  furnishing  purposes.  1  find  it  impossible  to  keep  Palms,. 
Dracfenas,  Dieffenbachias,  &c.,  in  a  healthy  condition  without  them. 
For  forcing  Strawberries  they  are  iuTaluable,  at  least  I  mean  the  later 
plants  ;  for  the  early  crops  that  are  ripened  in  March  I  prefer  pieces  of 
turf.  Early  In  the  season  the  plants  do  not  absorb  so  much  water,  and 
it  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to  empty  the  water  out  of  the  pans,  which  if. 
left  in  soon  becomes  sour,  while  it  can  dram  ptcadily  through  the  tnnres.. 
But  for  all  crops  ripened  in  April,  May,  and  June  they  are  indispensable. 
I  quite  agree  with  •*  A  Kitchen  Gardener  '*  as  to  the  utility  of  syringing 
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the  pota.  I  find  it  ui  exmUeat  plmu.  When  vkterlngtbeatOTM  in  the 
early  moniiDg  water  all  the  pUnta  that  reqaire  It,  ajriDgiDg  the  pots 
and  Dlanta  heaTJly  ;  thlt  we  do  neatly  erery  morning  dnrins  lummer, 
and  1  find  it  tavea  mnoh watering, be«ide«pnMnotinKftReniaIaimoflphere 
m  the  house.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  difficnity  in  watering 
Pe»ch  bouses  or  Tineriea,  especially  when  it  is  known  whit  mBteiials 
the  borders  arc  oomposed  of  aod  the  amonnt  of  drainage  the;  possess. 
An  intelligent  man  will  always  haxe  these  points  before  him,  ami  with 
the  weather,  mnlching,  ic.,  to  guide  him  no  serious  mistakes  in  waterinir 
■boald  ocCDr.— Jambs  B.  BiDiSa. 


B03E  SE0W3  IN  1838. 
Jaoe  26th.— Boston. 

„    2Tth.— Alexandra  Palace. 
„    28th.— Brockham  and  Byde, 
„    2»tii.— UaldHtone. 
„    30th.— Colchester,  and  Reigate. 
Jaly   3rd. — Bagabot,  Canterbury,  Disa,  and  Hereford. 
„        4th, — Croydon,  Donley,   PsralMin,  Hitchin,  and  Richmond 

(Snrrej). 
H        Sth.— Bath,  Faiiilugbam,  and  Norwich. 
„        6th.— Sntton. 

„        7th,— Crystal  Falace  (National  Rose  Society). 
„      10th.— QloDcester,  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 
„      11th.— Ealing  and  Taabrjdge  Wells. 

„      13tb. — Birmingham,  Carlton -in -Lindrick,  and  Winchester. 
„      14tb.— Kltham  and  New  Brighton. 
„      18th. — Newcsstle-under-Lyne  and  CbTiatleton. 
„      17th.— Leek  and  Ulverstone. 
„      I8th.— Birkenhead. 
„      1 9th. — Helenabnigh. 

„      20th.-.Darlington  (National  Rose  Society). 
„      21*t.— Manoheater. 
„      Uth.— Tibshell. 

In  the  caae  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Birmingham,  and  Boatoo,  where 
the  ahowa  extend  over  two  days,  the  ilate  of  the  flrat  day's  exhibition 
only  is  RiTcn.— Edwabd  Mawles,  Rnwlaitk,  Berkhamtted,  Hert: 

ROSE  PB03PBCT& 

Thb  recent  heavy  ahoweia  of  iwln  came  at  an  opportune  moment 
for  my  Eoaes,  which  in  a  somewhat  light  soil  were  banning  to  suffer 
at  a  critical  period,  just  as  the  buds  were  expanding.  The  mult  was 
that  we  have  had  seTcral  bostetfuls  of  fresh  plamp  blooms,  and  the 
supply  has  only  been  checked  within  the  last  few  da^s  by  the  cold 
winds  and  low  temperatoie.  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tutwiay  were  very 
unseasonable,  an  east  wiod  prevailing  with  leaden  skief,  quite  winterly 
in  fact,  and  slight  frost  was  experienced  early  on  Uorday  morning,  tha 
unlj  perceptible  damage,  however,  being  noticed  in  the  case  of  a,  few 
exposed  Potatoes.  Some  of  the  delicate  Teas  and  light  coloured  Hybrid 
Ferpetnals  show  a  little  searing  in  the  edges  of  the  petals.  We  have  an 
nopteMant  proportion  of  hard  green  central  in  the  blooms  this  seaion, 
but  green  fly  has  not  troubled  us  materiallj.  Caterpillata  have,  bow- 
ever,  been  abundant  and  deatmctive,  necessitating  close  watching,  pick- 
ing, and  pinching.  Blooms  are  numerous,  and  this  is  an  important  point 
with  us,  for  we  do  not  exhibit,  and  tboogh  we  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  quality,  qoantlty  elands  first,  a*  moderate  sized  flowers,  If-  fresh, 
bright,  Hod  fragrant,  are  quite  as  useful  as  the  huge  examplea  aometimes 
seen  at  shows.  La  France  and  Charlea  I>etebvre  arc  our  tvro  favourites, 
and  within  the  past  week  the  ladies  have  cut  a  couple  of  hundred 
blooms  of  these  two  varieties  for  themselves  and  their,  friends.— 
CM.  a 

A  ROSE  BNEUT. 

1  PRVKKD  several  yonng  standard  Roae  trees  this  year,  and  some 
animal  or  bird  bas  eaten  the  bark  off  the  very  amall  piece  of  growth 
that  remains.  As  I  pmue  to  two  eyea  in  most  cases,  I  do  not  leave 
much.  Aa  I  never  can  we  any  grub  on  a  Rose  so  eateo,  aud  aa  manj  of 
my  friends  are  anxious  to  know  the  culprit,  I  venture  to  ask  it  anyone 
can  tell  me.— H.  V.  M. 

THE  COMING  8H0WB. 

Thb  show  season  commences  next  week  on  Tuesday,  the  2(>th,  with 
Boston,  followed  on  Weilncsday  by  a  revival  of  (he  Alexandra  Palace 
Shows,  on  Thursday  by  Brockham  and  Ryde,  and  on  Saturday  by 
Eltham,  Colchester,  and  Reigate.  These  will  all  ixissess  considerable 
local  interest,  bat  it  may  be  qucationcd  whether  the  dates  will  not  prove 
too  early  for  many  exhibitors.  The  tirnt  week  in  July  will  be  a  bii^y 
one,  fouri«en  shows  being  fixed  for  Che  Ist,  for  the  'i^\,  4cb,  iith,  Gth, 
and  7th.  On  the  4th  are  five  shows,  and  amongst  them  Croyttoo,  which 
la  likely  to  attr^t  more  than  nsual  attention  thia  y?ar.  Prizes  to  the 
value  of  £175  are  offered  (not  all  for  Rosas),  hot  Ihere  is  to  be  a  Rose 
trophy  value  2 >-gDiaeaa,  "open  to  all  England,  amaleuri  and  gentle- 


xnen'a  ganleneia  only."  A  photograph  of  the  trophy  hai  been  forwarded 
to  OS,  aod  it  takes  the  form  of  a  handsome  silver  cup  of  simple  but 
elegant  design.  It  is  to  be  held  by  the  winner  of  the  year,  and  it  wo:» 
twice  consecutively  it  becomes  bis  property.  The  National  RJjse  Society's 
Uetropolitan  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief 
event  cf  the  week  ;  to  this  and  the  provincial  show  at  Darlington., 
on  July  20th,  rosariana  will  eagerly  look  forward  as  rdpresenUtive 
gatherings. 

THE  PBBSIIN  YELLOW  ROSE. 
Is  it  not  a  little  sorprising  that  this  charming  Rose  Is  bo  compara- 
tively seldom  met  with  in  gardens  1  It  is  hardy,  early,  floriferons,  and 
its  soft  yellow  is  highly  pleasing.  I  find  the  flowers  most  acceptable 
for  bouquets  and  vases,  while  for  draas  adornment  they  are  much  prised. 
For  years  a  lar^e  bush  of  the  Penian  Yellow  has  afforded  hundreds  i  f 
blooms,  and  tbey  are  not  tbe  less  welcome  in  being  among  the  first  Rosea 
of  the  year.  It  not  cut  the  bush  at  present  woald  be  liks  a  huge  yellow 
bouqaet ;  this,  however,  ia  prevented  by  the  opening  buds  helm  gathered 
every  morning.  If  these  were  lold  for  buttonholes  the  crop  would 
nndoublcdly  be  remunerative.  This  fine  bush  ia  growing  In  rather  poor 
and  somewhat  dry  soil,  and  makes  short  firm  wood  that  requires  little 
pruning,  and  I  auapect  mistakes  have  been  made  in  planting  tbe  Feraian 
In  rich  soil,  f orci  ng  dtrong  growth,  and  pruoing  the  same  aa  Hybrid  Fer- 
petuala.  It  ia  not  a  Rose  tor  exhibiting,  hence  its  name  is  not  often 
-'seen  in  the  papers,"  and  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for  its  sbajnce  from 
so  many  gardens. — A.  R.,  Svrre}/. 


DIGQINO. 

A  POPDLAB  writer  bas  the  following  note  In  a  Ferial  pnblication  on 
the  benefits  of  digging,  which  will  no  i^abt  Interest  Hr.  Abbey,  though 
it  considers  tbe  matter  from  a  different  standpoint : — 

"  Of  all  athletic  exercises,  with  perhaps  tbe  single  exception  of 
cricket — and  it  is  doubtfol  If  tbat  Is  *□  esception — the  very  best  is  dig* 
ging.  Probably  evecy  single  muscle,  vein,  artery,  and  nerve  In  the  body 
U  vigorously  exercised  In  the  process.  There  is  no  constitotional,  no  aid 
to  digestion,  no  cure  tor  tbe  blues,  no  receipt  for  a  good  night's  aleep,  no 
qaletus  for  excited  brain  or  ruffled  nerves,  to  match  half  an  hour  at 
honest  digging  once  or  twice  a  day.  Uost  of  the  above  evils  are  born 
of  mental  strain,  worry,  anxiety,  monotony  of  labour,  tbe  dreary  tread* 
mill  exertion  of  counter  or  debk,  and  tbey  &j  like  bats  before  the  dai  - 
dawn,  at  sight,  sound,  or  touch  of  gleaming  bright  spade  thrust  into  the 
earth.  Let  the  tired  and  the  wearied,  the  drooping,  those  almost  ready 
to  Faint,  borrow  leave  to  dig  in  their  neighbours'  gardens,  it  they  can 
neither  hire  nor  ^  nrcbase  one  of  their  own.  But  meanwhile,  let  all  the 
fortnnale  possessore  of  gardens  hasten  to  do  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
digging  themselves.  It  is  really  the  best  work  In  tbe  garden.  Not  il 
few  owners  slave  orer  cleaning,  dressing,  watering  It,  and  only  have  % 
man  to  do  the  digging.  Thia  ia  beginning  at  the  wrong  end — setting 
the  labourer,  in  fact,  to  do  the  mastiir's  work.  Custom  has  reconciled 
society  to  this  order.  But  looking  at  it  from  a  sanitary  and  business 
p.iint  of  view,  it  ia  nearly  as  bad  aa  sending  tbe  porter  to  the  bank  while 
tbe  merchant  sweeps  tbe  office.  Good  dicing  is  to  the  garden  what 
tbe  mercbant'a  skill  and  forethought  are  tu  bis  profits  ;  yet  honest  dig- 
ging bas  almost  become  the  exception  ;  a  sort  of  shambling,  shuffling 
inversion  of  the  soil  the  rule.  And  yet,  properly  understood,  and  skil- 
fully practised,  the  former  is  more  easy  than  the  latter.  ....  In  tbe 
north,  where  the  young  gardeners  do  all  the  digging  and  take  pride  In 
their  work,  the  art  of  digging  baa  ticen  elevated  almost  to  tbe  level  of  ft 
science  ;  and  tbe  lad  or  man  who  coutd  not  change  hands  at  the  end  oE 
his  stitch,  and  dig  equally  well  with  his  face  to  the  ground  he  bad  dug, 
from  left  to  right  as  from  right  to  left,  was  considered  an  inferior  work- 
man. Hence,  no  sooner  was  tbe  end  of  the  brake  or  stitch  leached  than 
the  spade  was  pitched  up  with  a  floarisb,  the  left  hand  placed  on  the 
(op  instead  of  tbe  right,  and  the  di^iger  faced  round  and  proceeded  in 
tbe  opposite  direction.  In  di^ng  for  health,  thif  change  of  front  ami 
of  bands  ia  of  very  great  importance.  It  brings  the  whole  of  tbe 
mnaclea  of  the  body  into  more  equal  exercise,  giving  to  each  side  of  tba 
frame  exactly  the  same  weight  to  lift  and  an  equality  of  moremeiit." 


VINE  BOOTS— HEAT  AND  MOISTURE. 

I  SENS  with  this  a  root  of  a  Vine  from  one  of  the  Moseat  vineries 
here  which  1  think  rather  curious.  It  attached  Itacit  to  one  of  the 
sockets  of  the  return  hot>water  pipe  tbat  leaks  a  little.  Owing  to  a 
mistake  in  taking  the  levels  it  is  nearer  the  bolder  than  I  intended. 
When  the  mulching  Is  pnt  on  it  is  close  to  tbe  pipe.  The  root  crept  op 
the  pier  the  pipes  are  resting  on  and  attached  itself  to  the  pipe,  and  yoti 
can  see  how  the  fibres  multiplied.  I  detached  it  in  January  when 
surface  dressing  the  border,  and  put  It  in  the  canister  intending  to  send 
it  for  your  inspection,  and  forgot  all  aboat  it  till  I  came  upon  it  to^lay. 
The  Vine  from  which  the  rout  came  is  a  very  ttrong  one  with  two 
roils.  There  is  an  out  and  inside  border,  and  by  giving  attention  to 
watering  and  molching  the  inside  border  is  a  mass  of  roots,  llic  pl|ies, 
when  the  Grapes  weie  flnishiDg,  were  at  times  very  warm,  as  1  like 
to  fiuiah  with  a  high  temperature  to  insure  the  golden  colour  so  essential 

■   "  Ipli -    ■■    -   -^ --  ■ 
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cat  tbrough  a  pieceof  preued  tobacco.  Constktit  molftnre  with mnnth 
ia  eTicletitlyfeToumbletotheprodactloaoIiurfue  roota  in  Vine  borders, 
and  tbut  these  are  beneflcial  Hr.  Crerat'g  experience  aflorda  adequate 


Events  of  the  Week.-~A  meetiag  of  the  Rojal  HorticnltarHl 
Society's  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesda;  next,  the  26th  Inst.,  at 
the  DrUl  Hall,  James  Btreet,  Tictoiia  Street ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  inat.,  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show  will  be  opened,  and  con- 
tinaed  until  the  following  da;. 

A  LIST  of  the  FEt-Lowa  OP  tbb  Rotal  Hobticultdbal 

Society,  corrected  to  April  30th,  ISStJ,  has  just  been  issaed,  and 
contains  in  thirty-eight  pages  abont  1700  names,  bnt  thia  nnmber  boi 
been  incrooscd  since  the  date  of  the  list.  The  names  of  the  Council 
and  officers,  honorary,  foreign,  and  coneapondlng  membera,  are  also 
Included. 

The  Isstitdte  op  Fkahck.— We  hare  great  pteasare  Id 

announcing  the  election  of  Dr.  M.  T.  Mastew,  Editor  of  the  Gardcner't 
Chronicle,  sa  a  correaponding  member  of  the  Institnte  of  France.  Dr. 
Hasteri  woa  elected  to  supply  tbe  Tacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Asa  Qray,  of  Harvard,  C.3.A.,  by  thirty-nine  votes  out  of  forty-six.  We 
heartily  congratulate  our  friend  on  the  acquirement  of  this  diitingniohed 
and  well-merited  hononr. 

-  Ma.  E.  MoLYKKnx  writes :— "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mb.  T.  Ji.ckbok.  1  never  knew  a  kinder  man  as  Secretary  of 
a  flower  show.  He  was  abirays  pleasant,  always  the  same.  I  have  good 
reason  for  knowing  this,  for  going  to  Kingston  five  ancceseive  years,  and 
arriving  there  each  time  early  in  themoraiag,  after  a  night's  journey,  be 
never  faileil  togive  me  a  welcome  and  strove  to  moke  me  comfortable;  in 
fact,  it  was  his  manner  that  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  make  my  trips 
there  so  enjoyable.     I  much  regret  his  early  death." 

Eablt  Btrawbbbbibs. — In  the  Chiswink  collection  o(  .Straw- 
berries, wblch  ia  extensive,  King  of  the  Esrlles  (Laxton)  woa  the  first 
to  ripen  this  year  in  the  open  ground,  the  first  fruit  bcug  picked  on  the 
IStb  inat.,  fruit  mediam  sioed,  excellent  flavonr,  and  crop^good.  Admiral 
(Laxton)  waa  colouring  at  tbe  same  time,  and  has  larger  fmit,  something 
of  the  Elans' Seedling  type,  but  distinct,  and  decidedly  earlier  than  that 
old  favourite.  Pauline,  a  much  larger  fmit,  very  eoniqal,  was  also 
colouring,  and  will  ripen  with  Black  Prince,  which,  however,  shows  to 
great  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  the  varieties  named,  though  Pauline 
does  not  appear  to  grow  welt  in  the  strong  Ch  is  wick 'soil.  Laxlon's 
Noble  follows  closely,  a  good  crop  of  the  most  imposing  fruit  in  the  col- 
lection, and  a  variety  to  be  grown  where  Strawberries  of  noble  appear- 
ance are  coveted. 

The  Bbv.  J.  L.  Fbaoh  will  be  much  obligedif  any  of  out 

readers  can  give  him  any  advice  or  informatton  abont  Oabdenino  iir 
Calcutta.  He  desires  to  know  if  Carnations  can  be  well  grown  there, 
or  any  of  our  hardy  plants.  He  has  been  asked  to  take  lome  Boscs  out 
in  October,  and  would  like  (o  know  of  varieties  that  would  be  suitable, 
and  on  wliat  stocks  they  should  be  established. 

The   Yobk   Show. — We  made  arrangements    for   a   special 

report  of  this  Show,  bat  it  has  failed  to  reach  us.  Whether  it  baa  been 
lost  in  the  postornot,  we  have  not  yet  ascertained. 

-  Ik  the  grounds  at  Osborne  House,  lale  of  Wight,  are  two 
examples  of  Eitcaltptcs  Coccifeba,  which  appears  to  be  quite  hardy 
there.  One  of  these  trees  is  20  feet  high,  abont  10  feet  in 
diameter,  well  ctotheil  with  branches.  Its  deep  blue  shade  of  colour 
comes  out  in  eapital  contrast  with  the  light  green  ahnitie  making  new 
growths  in  the  background  on  a  slope.  It  is  very  desirable  for  the 
shrubbery,  being  much  more  effective  than  the  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

Messbb.  West,  Nbwmah  &  Co.,  54,  Hatton  Oanien,  London, 

send  us  sample  sheets  of  their  Botanical  Dbtino  Papeb,  stating  that 
''  It  waa  formerly  called  Bentball's,     It  is  made  expressly  for  drying 


Bowen,  Famr,  aeaweeda,  ami  other  spednttns  for  tbe  harbarinm.  Being 
Tcry  absorbent,  and  free  from  acids  or  alkalis.  It  perfectly  preserves  form 
and  colour.  It  is  In  nso  at  Tarlous  pnblic  herbaria,  and  waa  used  by 
the  naturalists  on  the  Arctic  shipo,  and  also  on  the  cmlte  of  the  '  Chal- 
ler  ger.'  The  extra  thick  quality  has  been  made  in  rcsponM  to  a  demand 
for  a  paper  such  as  Isused  in  the  American  herbaria.  It  h  more  than  four 
times  the  thicknesaiot  the  ordinary  paper,  and  is  thus  easy  to  handle  and 
extremely  durable ;  It  may  be  nsed  again  and  again  tat  yean."  The 
paper  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  pnrpose,  the  large  eheeta 
of  the  thicker  quality  being  well  fitted  tat  strong  or  heavy  specimens. 

HKAvr  Snowstobh  ik  Cobswall, — The  Daily  A'euM  of  the 

l-jtb  inst.  gave  the  tollowli^  poiagrapb  : — A  mowstorm  in  Cornwall  in 
the  middle  of  June  is  almost  nDpreccdented,  but  yesterday  aome  parts  of 
the  county  wera  visited  by  a  fall  of  snow  and  bail  which  covered  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  distance  to  a  depth  of  about  on  inch.  The 
mornlni;;  was  beantlfnlty  fine  and  warm,  bnt  towards  noon  heavy  clouds 
covered  the  sky,  and  these  were  followed  by  pelting  showers  of  rain, 
acoompanied  by  lond  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning' 
The  atmosphere  suddenly  became  bitterly  cold  as  if  it  were  midwinter, 
and  the  rain  was  succeeded  by  hall  and  anow,vhich  fell  uninterruptedly 
for  more  tban  an  hoar.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Callington  the  hail< 
stcmea  were  so  large,  and  fell  with  such  force,  that  twigs  were  cut  dean 
off  the  trees.  Fortanately  no  hail  fell  in  the  fruitgrowing  distdcls, 
and  the  fruit  crops  have  escaped  injury. 

OABDEHBBa'  Obphan  FUND. — The  following  report  of  the 

Sectional  Committee  on  the  subject  indicated  waa  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  Friilay  evening  last : — "  Your  Bab-l3onimittee  have  to 
report  that  the  tile  held  in  the  Flower  Market,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  H.B.H.  Princees  Hary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  6th,  proved  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  attended  by 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  the  President,  Sir  Jnliaa 
Qnldsmld  and  Lady  Ooldsmld,  tbe  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Advocate 
ot  Scotland,  and  many  other  members  of  the  aristocracy,  the  total 
nnmber  ot  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  being  nearly  7000.  The 
Marqnis  and  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Sir  Jalian  and  Lady  Clold- 
smid  expressed  themselrea  highly  delighted  with  the  extraordinary 
display  ot  plants  and  flowers  and  the  general  arrangements.  The 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Lady  Ooldamid  were  pleased  to  accept 
handsome  bonqueta  kindly  presented  for  tbe  purpose  by  Hr.  T.  A. 
Dickson  of  Covent  Garden.  The  proas  notices,  copies  ot  which  are 
submitted,  were  unanimously  of  an  extremely  favourable  character. 
Tbe  total  expenses  of  the  ffite  amount  to  £71  Ss.  7d.  The  amount  of 
money  collected  in  the  boxes  presided  over  by  twenty-eight  yoni^  ladies 
was  £127  7s.  lOd.;  this,  with  tbe  handsome  donation  of  £IW  from  Bis 
Grace  tbe  Duke  ot  Bedford  and  a  few  sums  received  subsequently, 
mo^  up  a  total  ot  S.i37  lis.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £163  2s.  9d. 
to  the  credit  of  tbe  fundi  Your  Sab-Committee  desire  specially  to 
express  tbelr  hearty  thanks  to  the  varions  offlcials  and  growers  con- 
nected with  the  Market  for  their  liberal  aaaiatance  so  cheerfully  rendered, 
and  recomruend  that  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to 
them."  Special  letters  of  thanks  were  directed  to  ho  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  ;  Hr.  J.  R.  Bonme,  His  Grace's  London  Steward  ;  Mr. 
Assbcc,  market  agent;  tbe  sertral  growers  and  exhibitors  of  plants; 
and  the  ladies  who  gave  tbeii  assistance  at  tbe  fSte.  The  thanks  of  the 
General  Committee  were  also  nnanimously  conveyed  to  Mr.  W.  Richards, 
who  lealously  discharged  tbe  duties  as  Secretary  on  the  occasion. 

Eholibh  Gbowm  Tobaogo.— Messrs.  Cope  Brathen  ft  Co., 

Liverpool,  send  us  a  sample  of  Tobacco  which  they  guarantee  to  have 
prepared  from  the  crop  grown  by  Hesara.  James  Carter  k  Co.  in  Sent. 
It  is  the  best  sample  of  English  Tobacco  we  have  seen,  and  equal  to 
mach  that  is  sold  in  country  villages  at  3d.  per  ounce.  It  is  dork  in 
colour,  and  in  that  respect  alone  might  not  find  favour  by  town  smoken 
who  have  choice  of  the  best  brands. 

The  Fbdits  of  Afohaiii3tan.— The  vegetable  prodoctions 

of  Afghanistan  are  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Europe,  with  a  few, 
such  as  Pistacia  and  edible  Pine  nuts.  Madder  and  Assafoetida,  more 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Tobacco  of  Candahar  is  highly  esteemed  both 
in  and  out  of  the  country,  Ciotton  is  grown  in  small  quantities,  bat 
in  addition  to  tbe  usual  crops  suitalile  to  tbe  climate  of  different  ports 
of  the  country,  large  quantities  of  Apples,  Pears,  Almonds,  Apricots, 
Quinces,  Plnma,  Cherries,  Pomegranates,  Limei^  Citrons,  Grapes,  Figs, 
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and  Malberries  are  reared  to  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have 
attained  nowhere  else  in  the  East.  In  their  fresh  and  dried  state  the 
Afghan  frnits  are  carried  all  oyer  Hindostan,  and  in  valne  exceed  the 
trade  in  horses  and  sheep's  wool,  which  form  the  other  considerable 
portions  of  the  foreign  oommeroe  of  Afghanistan.  In  return  for  their 
fruits,  wool,  and  horses,  the  Lohani  merehants  take  hack  indigo,  mnslins, 
chintz,  brood-cloths,  sngar,  spices,  medicines,  salt,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  musk,  and  other  British  and  Indian  manufactures  and  products. 
But  of  manufactures  proper  the  Afghans  have  few  or  none.  They  Are 
a  nation  of  warriors  and  shepherds,  not  of  art-workmen,  miners,  or 
handicraftsmen.  They  make  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use,  turbans, 
felts,  "  postins/*  or  sheepskin  coats,  and  camels-hair  cloaks,  or  '^  chogas,* 
the  three  latter  articles  being  extensively  exported  to  the  Peshawur 
frontier,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Punjab,  where  they  are 
valued — especially  the  postins— by  the  British  Indian  army,  as  a  part 
of  their  winter  clothing.— (jTA^?  QnnUrie$  of  the  World,') 

—  WEATHSa     DBPBBDATIONS     AT     MlDSUMMEB. — ^Mr.    J.    H. 

Goodacre,  JBJlvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  writes  :—**  Fickle  as  the 
English  climate  is  known  to  he,  few  would  credit  the  serious  damage 
from  frost  at  this  late  date,  that  we  often-  suffer  in  this  locality,  as 
samples  of  Potato  tops,  illustrate,  herewith  enclosed ;  but  the  mischief 
does  not  end  here,  as  Beans,  Marrows,  and  other  tender  vegetables  were 
damaged  by  Irost  on  the  15th  of  this  months  also  some  kinds  of  Stxaw- 
berries,  such  as  British  Queen,  President,  and  those  erect  sorts  that 
throw  their  bloom  above  the  foliage.  Some  of  the  Apples  are  casting 
their  fruit  seriously,  the  bloom  of  which  I  never  saw  so  fine  before.  Some 
of  the  white-flowered  sorts  were  objects  of .  great  beauty.  I  measured 
some  Gravenstein  flowe»  fully  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  petals  of  great 
Bubstanoe  ;  the  trees  resembled  massive  plants  of  Fielder's  White  Azaleas 
than  anything  else.  Pears,  where  exposed,  are  also  casting  the  fruit." 
The  Potato  haulm  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  injury,  and  we  have 
heard  of  similar  cases  near  London. 

Anothbb  vdnter  has  proved  the  value  of  the  Caucasian 

Laubel.  It  la  much  superior  to  the  common  variety.  In  strong 
retentive  soil  it  retains  its  colour  much  better,  being  a  dense  dark 
green,  while  the  common  one  assumes  in  some  instances  during  the 
winter  a  delicate  sickly  hue.  If  pruned  somewhat  closely  for  a  year 
or  two  after  the  cuttings  are  struck  the  Caucasian  variety  will  make 
a  dense  bush  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  other.  This  year  the  Caucasian 
yariety  has  been  covered  with  flowers,  and  they  brighten  otherwise  dull 
spots  in  the  shrubberies  early  in  the  season  before  many  other  shrubs 
are  in  blossom. 

A  LIBBBAL  schedule  of  prizes  is  provided  for  the  summer  show 


that  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  nursery  and  seedsmen,  Kelso,  have  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  the  best  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli  against  all 
England.    There  were  fifteen  collections  exhibited.' 


» i» 


of  the  BiCHMOND  (SUBBBY)  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIBTY,  which  wiU  be 

held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  on  Wednesday,  July  4th.  We  are  reminded 
that  entries  close  on  June  27th.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford, 
22,  George  Street. 

A  COLOUBBD  illustration  of  Bbookia  Lubbeb8I  is  given  in 

Le  Moniieur  eT Horticulture  of  the  10th  inst,  with  an  account  of  the 
plant  by  M.  Lucien  Chaur6.  The  plant  was  shown  at  the  recent  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Show  by  M.  B.  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  and  it  has  been 
described  both  by  M.  E.  Andr^  and  M.  le  Comte  Kerchove  de  Denterghem. 
The  leaves  are  2  inches  broad  at  the  widest  part,  tapering,  and  5  to 
6  inches  long,  red  on  the  under  surface,  the  upper  surface  dark  green, 
with  numerous  silvery  spots  of  irregular  shape  and  size.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  two  broad  rounded  petals  and  two  small  ones,  and 
it  is  said  they  are  freely  produced.  The  Begonia  was  introduced  by 
chance  from  Brazil  to  the  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens  in  1880  by  M.  Pedro 
Bruot  of  Petropolis,  and  was  observed  by  M.  Lubbers  at  the  base  of  a 
Tree  Fern  stem  ;  it  was  removed  and  potted,  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  October  1881.  BoUnically  Begonia  Lubbersi  is  referred  to  the 
section  Gaertia  Qf  Klotsch,  and  is  related  to  B.  maculata  (B.  argy- 
Tostigma). 

Gladioli  Notbs.— Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  write  :-"  In  reply 

to  Mr.  Kelway's  inquiry  as  to  where  our  successes  in  Gladioli  exhibiting 
took  place,  we  beg  to  say  we  were  first  at  the  International  Show  in 
Edinburgh  in  1886  and  1887.  In  1869  we  took  the  firat  prize  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  foUowing  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  the  following 
extract  from  the  XeUo  MaU  of  September  10th,  1870,  will  show  :— 
•  Crystal  Palace  Autuma  Show.— At  this  great  Exhibition  of  flowers, 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  this  week,  we  are  glad  to  observe 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Evening  Fete  will  be  held 

on  Wednesday,  July  4th  next,  in  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens,  when  an 
Exhibition  of  floral  decorations,  &c.,  will  be  provided  as  usual.    The 
following  are  the  principal  classes  : — Division  1. — ^Natural  flowers  and 
fruit :  Floral  decorations  arranged  for  a  dinner-table,  10  by  6.    In  this 
class  no  objects  are  allowed  on  the  tablecloth  except  such  as  contain 
or  are  accessory  to  the  holding  of  flowers.    Floral  decorations,  dressed 
ready  for  dessert.    These  tables  should  be  completely  dressed  for  dessert 
for  ten  persons.    The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  general  effect,  without 
reference  to  the  actual  value  of  the  plants  and  articles   employed. 
Foliage  and  flowers,  suitable  for  a  sideboard ;  small  group  of  growing 
plants,  suitable  for  table  ;  group  of  plants,  arranged  for  the  decoration 
of  a  recess  in  a  room,  for  an  alcove,  or  a  fireplace  ;  standing  basket  or 
vase,  furnished  with  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a  living-room  ;  hang- 
ing basket,  of  any  material,  with  growing  plants  ;  window  box  of  plants. 
Bridal  bouquet ;  ball-room  bouquet.    The  Judges  will  be  requested  to 
ascertain  that  the  bouquets  are  firmly  made,  by  removing  them  from 
their  stands  and  turning  them  over ;   excessive  and  disproportionate- 
weight,  or  thickness  of  handle— !<?.,  more  than  li  inch  across,  will  be 
regarded  as  disqualifying.    Glass  shades  or  other  covers  will   not  be 
allowed.    Group  of  flowers,  stalks  in  water,  and  neither  tied  nor  wired  ; 
flowers  (either  cut  or  on  the  plant)  which  expand  only  at  night ;  arrange- 
ments of  flowers  and  leaves,  for  personal  adornment,  such  as  wreaths, 
chaplets,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  use  in  dress-trimming  and  ornament. 
Miscellaneous— Objects  for  purposes  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  com- 
ing Ltrictly  into  any  class.    Division  2.— Works  of  art  in  any  material. 
— ^Accuracy  of  reproduction  will  be  the  qualification  chiefly  considered 
in  these  classes.    Paintings,  drawings,  and  carvings,  of  trees,  plants,  or 
flowers ;  groups  of  artiflcial  flowers  and  foliage,  arranged  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rooms  ;  groups  of  artiflcial  flowers  and  foliage,  for  table  and  side- 
board ;   single  plants  or  flowers,  for  table  and  sideboard ;  flowers  or 
foliage  for  personal  adornment.    The  prizes"  in  division  1  range  from 
£5  to  10s.,  and  in  division  2  they  may  consist  of  medals,  plate,  or  money 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges. 

Thb  Tbadb  in  Fbench  Veobtables  in  England.— The 

British  Consul  at  Brest,  in  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  his  district, 
refers  to  the  great  eagerness  shown  by  small  farmers  to  find  markets  for 
their  garden  and  other  produce  in  this  country.    From  Roscoff  alone 
twenty-six  different  companies,  composed  of  406  members,  .visit  a  large, 
number  of  towns  along  the  English,  Bristol,  and  St.  George's  Channels, 
the  ports  on  the  German  Ocean  being  supplied  from  Belgium,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  the  Artois,  and  extend  their  operations  from  these  towns  in 
all  directions— those  for  instance,  trading  to  Newport  going  sometimes 
as  much  as  100  miles  inland  by  rail,  returning  to  Newport  every  Satur- 
day night.    In  1886  the  exports  of  vegetablea  f  rom  Roscoff  alone  were 
•11,107  tons  Potatoes,  4060  tons  Onions,  4000  tons  Cauliflowers,  and 
1800  tons  Artichokes.    Of  Cauliflowers  the  northern  part  of  Finist^re 
furnishes  the  Western  Railway  Company  with  a  million  tons  per  annum, 
while  large  quantities  are  sent  by  steamer  from  Morlaix.    Three  hun- 
dred tons  of  Cabbages,  several  thousand  tons  of  winter  and  summer  red 
Onions,  and  enormous  quantities  of  preserved  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  and 
Shallots  were  exported  from  Morlaix  last  year  to  this  country.    The 
same  port  alone  also  sends  seven  million  eggs,  worth  £16,000,  and,  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  Bristol,  this  number  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.  — Mr.  T.  R.  Preston 

of  St.  John's  Nursery  was  announced  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
members  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  owing  to  his  indisposition  the 
fixture  was  altered  \jo  the  present  month.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Preston 
had  almost  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  and  had  prepared  an  exceed, 
ingly  useful  and  interesting  paper  on  "  Plants  Suitable  for  Entrance 
Hall  and  Room  I>ecoration.'»  The^sayist's  practical  experience,  com- 
bined with  his  evident  good  taste,  enabled  him  to  convey  to  his  bearers 
many  valuable  hints  on  grouping  for  effect,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  plants  during  the  time  they  are  subjected  to  the  extreme  and 
varied  unnatural  conditions  surrounding  them  when  used  for  decorative 
purposes  within  doors.  The  paper  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  the 
essayist,  who  had  evidently  prepared  it  with  great  care,  was  warmly 
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applauded.  Mr.  Carbert,  schoDlmistcr,  Sandal,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Preston  for  his  paper,  and  in  doing  so  he  referred  to  the  essay  in 
complimentarj  terms,  and  also  expressed  himself  as  a  lover  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Councillor  Howden,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in 
seconding  the  motion  remarked  that  it  would  be  well  if  ladies  could 
attend  and  hear  such  papers  as  Mr.  Preston  had  read,  because  they  would 
by  that  means  acquire  information  which  would  enable  them  to  keep 
plants  in  dwellings  in  bloom  and  in  good  condition  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  is  often  the  case  at  present.  Mr.  George  Gill  of  Eastmoor, 
and  the  President,  supported  the  motion,  which  was  heartily  carried  and 
suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Preston,  who  was  congratulated  on  his 
restoration  to  health  and  return  to  the  gatherings  of  the  Society.  Coun- 
cillor Mills  presided,  and  Mr.  Brown  occupied  the  vioe-chair. 

The  schedule  of  the  National  Chbysanthemum  Society's 

Provincial  Show  at  Sheffield,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Society,  aug^mented  by  the  Sheffield  and 
Hallamshire  Gardeners'  Society,  in  the  Com  Exchange,  November  16th 
and  17th  is  to  hand.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  principal  open  classes 
which  are  included  in  the  National  Society's  schedule,  but  the  local  and 
amateur  classes  have  been  extended  to  provide  for  thd  exhibitors  from 
the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Society.  The  Hon.  Sees,  are  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Woodcock,  J.  W.  Jarvis,  and  J.  W.  Needham  for  the  former,  with 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  for  the  latter  Society. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Devon  Rose  Nubsery, 


that  of  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  at  Torquay,  is  given  in  the 
Torquay  Times  oi  the  15th  inat.  It  is  stated  there  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  acres  under  cultivation,  60,000  stocks  being  planted  for 
budding  every  year,  and  the  glass  houses  extend  to  about  2000  feet 
ran.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  a  specimen  of  Berberis  Darwini 
growing  in  the  nursery  is  20  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  circumference,  and 
is  considered  the  largest  in  England,  having  been  planted  thirty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  schedule  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show  is 

issued,  and  enumerates  eighteen  classes,  four  for  nurserymen,  four  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen^  gardeners,  eight  open  classes,  one  for  Roses  in 
pots,  and  a  class  for  miscellaneous  exhibits.  The  prizes  range  from  £5 
as  the  premier  awards  in  the  nurserymen's  and  amateurs'  classes  for  forty- 
eight  and  thirty-six  Roses  respectively,  to  Ts.  6d.  as  the  third  pri«e  in 
several  open  classes.  Special  prizes  are  offered  by  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Sons,  Wood  Green,  and  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Ipswich.  As  previously 
stated,  the  Show  will  be  held  on  June  27th  and  28th,  Mr.  R.  Beale  being 
tie 'Secretary. 

We  are  requested  to  direct   attention  to  Jeyes'  Sanitary 

Compounds.  The  article  known  as  Jeyes'  Sheep  Dip,  if  used  as  a 
dressing  for  Wheat  and  seeds,  is  said  to  protect  them  against  binls,  while 
"  a  dilute  solution  of  Jeyes'  Perfect  Purifier,  when  sprinkled  or  syringed 
upon  the  leaves,  stems,  flowers  and  fruit  of  plants,  refreshes  them  and 
destroys  insect  pests.'* 

The  monthly   meeting  of  the  Belgian  Horticitlturists 

was  held  in  Ghent  on  the  11th  iast,  when  the  following  members  were 
present : — MM.  A.  Peeters,  Moens,  V.  Cuvelier,  Metdepenningen,  Alf. 
Van  Imschoot,  Al.  Dalliere,  G.  Yon  Eeckhaute,  Laurent  Masun?el,  Q, 
Spae,  A.  Wallem  and  Jules  Closon,  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen  presiding,  an^ 
M.  J.  Boelens  acting  as  Secretary.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
for  Dracaenas  Desmetiana  and  Comtepse  de  Eerchove  from  M.  Desmet 
Duvivier  ;  for  Nidularium  argenteum  striatum  and  Lomaria  platyptera 
from  M.  Aug.  Van  Geert ;  for  Cattleyaa  Reineckiana  and  Mossiae  alba 
with  a  species  of  Laelia  from  M.  James  Bray  ;  for  Cypripedium  Mas- 
tersianum  from  M.  A.  Peeters  ;  for  Cattleya  Schroederi  and  Cypripedium 
Bozalll  atratum  sufcrbum  from  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen  ;  for  Cypripedium 
Godefroyae  bellatnlum  and  Anthurium  Andieanum  Mad.  Ed.  Pynaert 
from  MM.  Jacob  Makoy  et  Cie  ;  for  Thuia  Lobbi  aurea  from  M.  Alex. 
Dalliere  ;  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Cattleya  Mossiaa  De  Puydti 
from  MM.  Vervaet  et  Cie.  Cultural  certificates  and  honourable  mention 
were  also  accorded  to  several  Orchids. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  HIGH  BEECH. 

The  High  Beech  Nurpery  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  horticultural 
world  as  the  borne  of  Messrs.  Paul  k,  Son's  Tea  Roses.  But  though  an 
enormous  space  is  devoted  to  thcae  delicate  flowers,  the  nursery  is  justly 
fam?d  for  its  Hollies,  Conifers,  and  Rhododendrons,  to  say  nothing  of 


the  bog  garden  recently  formed  by  Mr.  G.  Paul,  and  which  has  been  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  lovera  of  this  class  of  plants.     But  it  is  in 
connection  with  a  visit  on  the  7th  of  June,  paid  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  Rhododendrons  in  their  full  beauty,  that  I  wish  to  write  a  few 
notes.    Seedlings  are  railed  in  thousands  behind  the  Tew  and  Beech 
hedges,  chiefly  for  grafting  atocka,  but  the  propagation  is  not  done  there, 
both  stocks  and  scions  being  taken  to  Cheshunt,  afterwards  retamlng 
again  till  they  are  disposed  of.    The  plants  are  seen  in  all  stages,  some 
only  a  foot  high,  while  many  of   the  standards  are  8  or  9  feet  high 
and  5   or  6  feet  through,  all   bearing  enormous  masses  of  brilliant 
flowers.    I  always  think  the  merits  of  a  variety  are  best  seen  when 
grown  in  a  mass,  the  habit  is  marked,  as  well  as  their  floriferousness. 
The  soil  at  High  Beech  appears  to  suit  them  ;  it  is  a  light  peaty  loam 
deeply  dug,  in  which  the  plants  seem  to  revel.      Some  of  the  early 
varieties  were  over,  snch  as  Hendersoni  and  the  new  Mrs.  C.  Butler, 
but  enongh  was  to  be  seen  to  judge  it  an  acquisition.     I  have  only 
taken  the  names  of  the  most  striking.    Many  of  the  varieties  are  old 
and  well  tried,  but  some  of  the  newer  ones  are  good  both  in  habit  and 
flower. 

Everestianum,.  purplish  lilac,  cmrryirg  enormous  trusses ;  Lord  John 
Russell,  rosy  mauve,  beautifully  spotted ;  Evelyn,  large  white,  with 
fine  foliage ;  H.  W.  Sargeant,  crimson,  one  of  the  best ;  The  Queen, 
pure  white,  very  distinct,  with  good  habit ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  bright 
pink,  neatly  spotted ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  red,  fine  tmss  ;  Mia.  John 
Glutton,  good  white ;  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  good  pink,  npper  peUls 
densely  spotted ;  Bioughtoni,  bright  rose  ;  The  Princess,  beautiful  white, 
with  brown  spots ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridg«%  ro6y  purple ;  Madame 
Van  de  Weyer,  fine  crimson ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  very  bright  crimson ; 
Rosabel,  deep  blush  ;  Michael  Waterer,  brilliant  crimson  ;  Marguerite, 
blush,  with  Ukrge  trasses  ;  Frederick  Waterer,  bright  crimson ;  J.  Mar- 
shall Brooks,  scarlet,  very  distinct ;  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  bright  scarlet, 
spotted ;  Sigismund  Rucker,  magenta,  heavily  spotted  ;  Mrs.  Heneagc, 
purple;  Mrs.  F.  Hankey,  salmon,  pretty;  and  Old  Port,  fine  large 
purple.— Jambs  B.  Ridiho. 


MUSHROOMS  AND   THEIR   CULTTJRE. 

This  singular  production  at  times  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  careful 
cultivator,  whilst  at  other  times  it  yields  a  large  return  to  the  roughest 
or  most  unezpectM  position  that  was  ever  tried  for  their  artificial 
growth.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
whereby  a  certain  supply  can  be  obtained  at  all  times.  At  certain 
seasons,  say  the  autumn  months,  beds  carefully  made  up  are  almost 
sure  to  bear,  because  at  that  season  they  are  produced  naturally  out  of 
doors ;  later  on,  however,  the  chances  diminish ;  not  but  that  equally 
good  crops  are  obtained  occssionally  in  February  as  in  October,  but  the 
same  treatment  will  not  secure  them  at  that  time  with  a  like  certainty. 
All  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  reproducing  the  plant  is  by  the  mode 
common  to  many  other  plants— a  fibrous  root  running  through  the 
ground  sends  up  its  produce  singly,  or  in  clusters,  all  around  the  origin 
of  the  spot  from  which  the  ramification  took  place.  This  fibrous  sub- 
stance; technically  called  spawn,  is  produced  naturally  in  great  abun- 
dance in  some  seasons  and  in  certain  places  ;  at  other  times  it  is  found 
in  dung-heaps  which  iiave  lain  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  properly  fix 
itself,  and  many  good  crops  cf  Mushrooms  are  the  result,  not  the  less 
worthy  of  attention  by  coming  unexpectedly.  These  matters,  bowevcff 
all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  propagation  and  culture  of  Mush- 
rooms differ  essentially  from  most  other  plants  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  much  care  on-,  and  that,  after  all,  disappointments  now  and 
then  occur  with  the  most  experienced  in  such  matters  ;  but  a  little 
examination  into  the  principles  which  govern  their  growth  out  of  doors 
may  assist  us  much  in  regulating  our  treatment  of  those  we  endeavour 
to  grow  artificially. 

To  make  a  bed  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  crop,  procure  some  good 
horse-droppings  that  have  not  been  heated,  some  sheep-<iang,  if  at 
hand,  that  has  not  lain  long  on  the  ground  for  the  rain  to  mSti  vftKy 
its  ricliness.  Let  these  be  well  mixed,  and  if  there  be  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  let  it  be  turned  every  day  for  a  little  time  ;  then  every 
two  days,  as  the  heat  may  seem  to  be,  and  when  it  gets  so  far  moderated 
as  to  give  tokens  of  sweetness  and  steadiness,  the  bed  may  be  made, 
which,  if  inside  some  building  where  a  little  fire  beat  can  be  given, 
need  not  be  more  than  18  inches  thick,  and  as  long  and  wide  as 
required  ;  but  if  the  place  be  open,  and  not  any  means  of  warming  it,  a 
greater  thickness  of  bed,  with  a  more  careful  preparation  of  materials, 
80  as  to  ensure  against  their  overheating,  must  be  resorted  to,  supposing 
that  a  i)laoe  on  purpose  is  to  be  had,  with  shelves  in  the  usnal  way.  I 
would,  in  making  up  the  beds,  throw  in  pieces  of  half-decayed  turf,  and 
also  pieces  of  spawn ;  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is 
plentiful,  which  it  onght  to  be.  A  good  beating  or  treading  is  neces- 
sary, and,  last  of  all,  a  good  coating  of  fresh  maiden  loam,  preferably 
from  a  pasture  where  Mushrooms  are  known  to  grow  naturally ;  this 
coating,  however,  had  better  be  delayed  a  few  da3r8,  nntil  there  be  no 
danger  of  the  bed  overheating ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  heat  a  little. 
Watering  shoul4  not  be  done  except  for  keeping  the  surface  moist  until 
the  Mushrooms  appear,  when  they  may  have  a  little ;  but  if  the  beil 
seems  to  do  well  at  first,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  heavy  waterings 
until  the  bed  begins  to  go  off,  or  partially  cease,  when  a  heavy  watering 
will  sometimes  revive  it  again,  and  another  good  crop  will  be  the  iBSue, 
with  an  extended  season  of  bearing. 

Where  no  shed  nor  outhouse  exists  in  which  to  make  up  a  Mush- 
room bed,  and  there  i^  plenty  of  good  horse  dnog  to  be  had,  a  veiy 
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good  bed  mny  sometimes  be  nude  kgainst  a  blitDk  wall  after  the  danf; 
«  Bnfficientlf  sweetened,  »  bed  abont  4  feet  wide,  well  trodden  down, 
uid  bnilt  KimethtnK  tike  a  steep-pitched  lean-to  roof  will  be  ;  bat, 
in  fact,Tet7  ebort  dnng  eaiiDot  well  be  built  np  perpendicnlarlj,  neither 
nonld  It  be  BO  wet],  for  this  lyjng  against  tbe  wall  preaenta  a  diagonal 
surface,  which  can  easily  be  corcml  op  to  an;  extent.  Spawning, 
corering  with  earth,  &c.,  maj  bo  done  the  same  as  recommended  above, 
and  a  deep  coating  of  straw  or  litter  will  be  all  that  is  wanted, 
examining  it  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  heat  does  not  decrease, 
and  that  the  spawn  does  not  expend  itself  nselesslj  In  rannins  into  the 
Iitt«r,  which  it  will  sometimes  do,  to  the  injary  of  the  crop.  Very  often 
*  good  crop  Is  obtained  in  this  way,  tbe  more  liberal  aoppl?  of  dung 
inaking  up  in  a  gieat  measure  for  tbe  want  of  shelter.  Even  the  wall 
itK)\t  may  be  diqiensed  with. 


BTYRAX  OBASSIA. 
A  BAKDSOiiE  Japanese  tree  of  moderate  size  bearing  the  above  name 
ba)  been  growing  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb  ft  Sons'  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood 
for  ten  years,  and  has  often  attracted  attention  by  its  ample  foliage. 
This  seaMD  it  has  Sowered  freely ,,and  specimens  sent  to  tbe  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Hortlcnltaral  Society  on  the  I2tb  Inst,  were  at  once  certificated 
when  placed  before  the  Floral  Committee.  Additions  to  onr  lists  o( 
flowering  trees  are  not  too  freqoent,  and  it  renders  any  of  sterling 
merit  like  this  Styrax  all  the  more  acceptable.  It  cannot  be  claimed  as 
a  novelty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  was  described  and  Ggund 
In  tbe  "  Flora  Japonica "  by  Siebold  and  ZaccaHni  in  IS35,  bat  It  Is 


FlO.  73.— STYBAX  OBASSIA. 


T  have  bad  as  good  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  on  a  bed  otit  of  doors  as  I 
«vei  had  in  a  bouse.  The  hvi  was  made  as  above,  only,  Instead  of  being 
«  "lean-to,"'  it  was  a  "span,"  the  dnng  being  bnilt  up  into  a  stee|i 
ridge-lika  shape,  and  well  beaton,  Jcc.    A  good  heavy  covering  U  the 

frineipal  thing,  and  if  the  dnng  be  in  a  good  well-tempered  condition 
t  October,  when  the  bed  is  made,  it  is  not  likely  to  lose  heat  until  tbe 
Mushrooms  are  formed  and  a  crop  secured,    A  cellar  U  also  not  a  bad 

Si'ace  for  a  bed  ;  and  we  alt  know  that  Uaahrooms  are  now  and  then 
ound  in  very  singular  p'aces.  I  have  seen  Bome  that  were  produced  in 
a  coal  mine  400  feet  deep.  But,  as  winter  is  a  time  when  most  struc- 
tures are  In  use,  1  would  advise  the  amateur  who  bi.e  no  accommodation 
that  way  to  try  the  effects  of  a  bed  quite  out  of  doois,  as  above.  This 
be  can  do  at  litt'e  expense  if  he  be  living  in  a  town  where  dung  is 

e'enllfu'.    The  resra't  Is  likely  to  be  encouraging,  and  very  often  the 
aahroovs  so  produced  are  better  In  qua  ity  than  otberg  more  assisted 
t;  arUOdat  means.— B.  J.  K. 


known  to  few  except  bolanista  and  thoie  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  Is  said  to  be  a  native  of  tbe  province  Senano  in 
the  Island  of  Nippon. 

The  leaves  when  of  full  siie  on  the  tree  at  Coombe  Wood  are  8  to 
10  inches  In  diameter,  nearly  round  in  outline,  frequently  irregularly 
and  deeply  8err»t«l  at  the  apical  margin,  of  a  light  soft  green,  much  like 
the  Catalpa.  The  tree  is  bushy  in  habit,  producing  its  pure  white  flowers 
in  racemes  6  to  8  inches  long,  tbe  petals  somewhat  narrow  and  painted, 
as  shown  in  tbe  illustration  (fig.  73).  The  leaves  depicted  there,  how- 
ever, are  those  found  at  the  ba%  ot  the  racemes  on  the  flowering 
brancbes,  and  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  tbe  mature  leaves  lower  down 
the  branches.  It  bas  proved  quite  hardy  at  Coombe,  where  it  stands  on 
a  slope  moderately  sheltered  by  hedges. 
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ODONT0OL03SUlt  VBXILLABIDU. 
At  The  Woodlands,  Stre&thain,  Mr.  B.  H.  MeuoreB  luti  a  grand 
display  of  OdontogloMom  TeiiUarinm  in  many  Tarieties,  b11  beauti- 
ful, and  Bome  of  exceptional  merit.  The  plants  are  in  capital 
condition,  and  are  arranged  on  a  long  wide  ita^  to  form  a  l»nk, 
between  600  and  600  racemes  of  large  nowers  being  now  ex;>anded. 
A  few  plants  of  the  bright  orange  scarlet  Epidandmm  are  intro- 
dnoed  amongtt  the  Odontogloeanms,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
beanty  of  the  gronp  in  contrast  with  the  delicate  tints  prevailing  in 
the  latter.  One  vigorons  plant  of  a  good  variety  with  three  growths 
has  fifteen  racemefi,  or  five  to  each  growth.  Ajiother  fass  nine 
raoemea  of  iixty-seven  flowen,  a  charming  specimen,  and  several 
oonld  be  pointed  out  only  slightly  inferior  to  this  in  nnmbers.  A 
variety  named  pnlohellum  has  large  well  shaped  flower*,  white  with 
a  yellow  base  and  a  few  orimaon  Teina.  Cobbianum  is  also  pretty, 
tboogh  small,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  crimson,  the  lip  pare  white 
with  a  yellow  base,  but  a  variaty  with  pure  white  flowers  only 
faintly  fringed  at  the  base  with  yellow  is  one  of  the  moat  notable, 
and  the  shape  is  excellent.  The  day  temperature,  both  night  and 
day,  has  been  kept  between  55°  and  60°,  and  frequently  it  has  not 
varied  more  than  2°  or  3°  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  An  even 
temperatare  and  abeolutd  cleanliness  are  the  two  means  relied  npon 
for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  plants.  One  point  Mr.  Measures 
remarks  this  year,  and  that  is  the  much  paler  colour  of  varieties 
bought  in  flower  for  their  high  colour,  and  he  has  observed  what 
othere  have  also  noted— namely,  that  these  and  other  Ordiida  often 
vary  considerably  under  cultivation  both  in  colour  and  siie  of 
flowers.  Some  advocate  growiiw  Odontoglosaum  vexillarinm  in  a 
higher  temperature  to  induce  the  perfection  of  colouring,  but  this 
is  scarcely  what  is  found  to  rule  in  other  cases. 

CATTLBTA  BLUMTI. 
Some  Orchids  have  been  overpraised  by  the  disooTsrera  and 
veudors,  but  this  is  certainly  not  one  of  them,  for  when  seen  as  it 
has  been  at  The  Woodlands,  it  is  euongh  to  make  anyone  an  Orchid 
admirer.  The  strong  plant  there  grown  has  had  three  flowen,  one 
of  which  is  now  before  me,  and  amply  deeervas  a  few  words  of 
deecription,  for  most  of  the  books  dismiss  it  rather  eummarily. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  does  it  inrtial  justice  in  his  "Manual."  It 
is  distinctly  of  the  C.  Mendeli  type,  thoagh  it  has  been  given 
almost  apecific  rank  by  some,  and  with  qmte  as  good  reason  as 
mauv  others.  The  sefAls  are  spreading,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  widest  part,  tapering  to  base  and  point,  the  latter  being 
slightly  recurved,  and  are  3  inches  long.  They  are  white,  with  a 
faint  scarcely  perceptible  blush  tinge  in  Die  later  atagea,  and  spread 
eqnally  from  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  petals  are  the  same  length 
aa  the  sep^,  but  2  inches  bnrad  at  the  widest  part  towards  the 
base,  tapering  gradually  to  an  obtose  point,  the  apper  margin  being 
Beatly  undnlated  or  frilled.  They  are  pure  white,  and.  stand  up 
from  the  sepals  at  a  considerable  angle  like  two  beautiful  wings 
half  expanded.     The  li^  is  exquisitely  formed  ;    the  eipandod 

Krtion  u  oblong  in  outline,  2  inches  fav  1}  broad,  very  evenly  and 
intifDlly  frilled,  which  reduces  the  breadth  in  appesranoe  and 
Rives  the  oblong  form  ;  with  the  tube  it  is  pure  white,  relieved  only 
by  a  faint  dash  of  clear  yellow  in  the  throat  and  a  few  pale  crimson 
veins  quite  at  the  base.  It  is  now  ranked  in  some  works  as  Blunt's 
variety  of  C.  Mendeli,  and  firat  flowered  in  the  late  Mr.  Day's 
coUestion  at  Tottenham,  having  been  introduced  by  the  collector, 
Mr.  H.  Blunt,  from  Colombia. — C. 


VENTILATING. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  connected  with  practical  garden- 
ing which  has  received  bo  little  attention  as  this — one  of  the  moat 
important  proceedings.  This  seems  extraordinary.  Is  it  that  the 
thmg  is  io  its  nature  or  character  mysterious  and  indefinite,  or  that 
it  cannot  be  reduced  to  anything  like  system  ?  Certainly,  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  we  can  in  such  a  case  lay  down  eut-and-dry 
roles  and  state  the  amount  and  character  of  the  ventilation  to  he 
pursued  on  any  given  day.  This  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  our 
climate,  although  mainly  divisible  into  four  somewhat  distinct 
leaaons,  yet  is  liable  to  amazing  vicissitadei  in  most  of  them  ;  and, 
of  conrte,  modes  of  ventilation  must  be  modifled  accordingly.  I 
may. here,  at  the  outset,  stete  the  objects  of  ventilation.  They 
are  mainly  two— the  escape  of  aconmolated  beat,  and  the  correc- 


tion of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  by  a  circulation  of  pure  air.  But  the 
way  in  which  these  two  objects  are  carried  out  are  various,  and 
dependent  entirely  on  ciroumatauces.  Those  who  will  consider  the 
matter  fairly  should  first  of  all  look  into  the  science  of  pneumatics, 
and  ascertain  the  characters  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  air — it« 
relative  gravity,  modes  of  iuterchuige,  &c.  One  broad  fact  may  bo 
here  named  as  a  prelude  to  suooeeiling  explanatious — that  tbe 
admiaoon  of  air  in  severe  winter  weather  is  a  procedore  requiring' 
much  more  caution  than  at  other  periods  ;  the  frosty  breeie  is  of 
insidious  character,  and  this,  too,  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  respective  temperatures  of  the  inaide  and 
outside,  Most  readers  must  be  aware  of  this  latter  fact  by  obaerv- 
ing  the:efFeot  of  draoffht  through  crannies,  when  perhaps  the  Yule 
log  is  ^losing,  and  the  air  outside  a  keen  north-easter,  of  Bom» 
20°  of  frost.  What  oould  there  be  but  a  rapid  intercbauge  ;  the 
room  ifithin  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  ?  Hera  we  have  a  dis- 
crepanly  of  soma  50°,  or  nearly  so.  Well  msy  the  good  folks 
inside  lomplain  that  they  cannot  keep  their  feet  warm.  I  may 
here,  ii|  retoming  to  onr  garden  structures,  state  the  conaequenoee 
which  generally  ensue  from  a  neglect  of  ventilation.  They  are  a» 
follows  :— The  plants  draw,  or  fecome  weak  and  long  jointed  ;  a 
oorrupt  atmosphere  gives  an  unhealthy  colour  to  the  foliage  ;  stag' 
nated  damps  are  engendered  in  parts  of  the  structure,  frequently 
giving  birth  to  Mosaee,  and  other  cryptogamie  productions  ;  the 
flowers  are  paler,  and  loee  a  proportion  of  their  aroma  ;  an  india- 
position  to  produoe  blossom  is  generally  a  concomitant  ; '  insects  of 
all  kinds  increase  more  rapidly ;  and  fmita  are  deficient  in  flavour. 
These  are  the  evils  which  may  be  expected  to  ensue  from  bad 
ventilation :  of  course  they  do  not  all  happen  on  every  occaaioHr 
but  receive  their  being  and  character  according  to  the  aggravation 
of  those  circnmataneea  which  engender  them.  In  looking  over  the 
principles  of  ventilation  we  may  at  ouce  see  that  in  endeavouring 
to  teach  the  nninformed  it  is  neoessary  to  adopt  some  division  or 
the  subject.  This  is  not  a  very  simple  task,  but  since  I  have 
travelled  thus  far  I  must  endeavour  to  do  so  to  the  beat  of  my 
abilities. 

First,  than,  I  may  obeerve  that  there  are  general  principles  of 
ventilation  oommon  to  nearly  all  seasons,  and  next  that  there  are 
many  special  cases  which  form  an  exoeption,  either  in  mode  or 
d^tree,  or  both.  The  special  cases  to  which  I  allude  consist  mostly 
of  singular  tribes  or  families  of  plants,  such  as  Orchids,  Perns,  Ac. 
But  certain  other  families,  which  for  the  most  part  aobmit  to  the 
most  ordinary  treatment,  have  periods  when  a  departure  froui  the 
ordinary  routine  is  of  mucH  benefit  Thus  the  Camellia  ;  at  thi» 
time  my  Camellia  bouse  ia  almoat  constantly  shaded ;  bot  this  is 
not  the  general  practice.  It  is  also  kept  very  damp.  But  tbeae 
would  to  serious  conditions  when  the  plants  were  in  bloaaom 
through  the  winter.  The  house  ia  aoaroely  ventilated  at  all  whilst 
they  are  making  their  young  growth  ;  this,  too,  would  not  be  the 
case  at  other  periods.  But  these  are  only  a  few  solitary  catwi 
enongh,  however,  to  show  to  those  unpractised  in  gardening  affairs 
that  mere  set  rules,  fonnded  on  the  practice  of  someone,  and 
devoid  of  principle,  is  not  the  kind  of  armour  that  a  modem 
gardener  must  depend  on.  Apart  from  tribes  or  families  of  orna- 
mental plants  we  mnst  look  into  the  early  forcing  house,  the 
warm  pit,  the  old-fashioned  hotbed.  Then  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
cold  pit  or  hibematory,  and  cold  frames. 

Thorough  ventilation  consists  in  admitting  a  complete  drcnis- 
tiou,  both  by  means  of  the  eeoape  of  heated  or  contaminated  air  at 
the  highest  point,  and  a  consequent  influx  of  fresh  air  from  the 
lowest  level ;  but  this  has  to  be  performed.with  a  due  regard  to  the 
wind,  its  violence  and  its  charaetem.  Lively  currents  of  mild 
winds  are,  in  the  main,  beneficial,  although  they  may  slightly 
agitate  the  vegetation  in  the  interior  ;  but  when  snch  are  clulling 
to  the  human  body  they  must  be  avoided.  In  managing  this 
matter  a  due  r^ard  mnU  be  paid  to  the  proportion  the  front  ur 
bears  to  that  of  the  back.  The  greater  the  egress  at  the  back  or 
apex  of  the  houses  the  greater  will,  of  coorse,  be  the  demand  for 
freah  air  from  the  front,  and  dice  vena.  In  vineries  or  Feacfai 
houses  it  is  very  frequently  necessary  in  summer  to  open  as  wide 
as  possible  both  front  and  hack  ventQatora,  or  the  inmates  become 
scorched,  and  on  most  occasions  it  is  better  to  starve  than  to  bum 
if  a  risk  mnst  be  ran.  Nothing  looks  worse  in  vineries  than  to  see 
singed  foliage  ;  it  is  not  only  a  disfigurement  to  the  Vines,  bat  a 
most  serious  injury  to  their  permanent  welfare.  In  what  is  termed 
"catching"  or  fluctuating  weather,  the  ventilation  requires  much 
attention,  and  to  be  attended  to  several  times  within  balf-a-doEen 
hours.  In  snch  cases  there  is  frequently  neglect — the  parties,  per- 
haps, have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  some  bum.  Hailstorms 
must  be  studiously  guarded  against ;  these  sometimes  occasion  much 
mischief  in  a  few  minntes.  They  generally  fall  perpendicularly, 
or,  at  least^  they  seldom  do  much  hairu  through  the  front  sashes  ;  on 
such  occasions,  then,  and  with  alternaticna  of  bright  sunshine — for 
bright  indeed  it  generally  is  at  such  periods— the  front  ventilv- 
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tio'n*^iiiust  be  propNortionately  more  liberal,  and  every  attention 
^ven.  This  practice,  however,  refers  more  to  summer  manage- 
ment than  to  winter :  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  are 
more  concerned  than,  perhaps,  any  others.  In  all  cases  the  chief 
point  is  to  know  the  oharaoter  of  climate  and  amount  of  tempera- 
tore  the  plants  or  trees  require,  and  that,  too,  with  regud  to  their 
condition  and  the  period.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  speedily 
acquired  certainly,  and  I  lament  that  I  cannot  impart  it  in  a  few 
ivords.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  maxims  generally  correct : 
— A,  very  copious  admission  of  front  air,  and  littk  at  back  or  the 
apex,  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  great  disparity  between  the  tem- 
perature at  back  and  front,  and  to  chiH  the  frontage.  Much  back 
air  and  little  front  is  likely  to  encourage  a  keen  £iiught.  When 
cutting  winds  or  a  very  sharp  air  therefore  prevail,  it  is  frequently 
good  policy  to  give  no  front  air  unless  compelled.  But  there  are 
no  maxims  which  bear  continual  sway :  as  conditions  change  we 
must  change  our  policy  .nlso. 

In  early  f  oreiog,  such  as  Vines,  &c.,  perhaps  more  caution  is 
needed  thui  in  most  things,  particularly  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  for  then  the  sun  has  little  power ;  but  when 
the  forcing  gets  into  March  he  finds  the  case  much  altered,  and 
this  is  genemlly  lus  most  trying  time.  With  a  bright  sunshine 
and  a  cutting  south-easter  he  is  sometimes  at  Ids  wits'  end  to  keep 
thinfls  right.  By-the-by,  of  all  the  winds  that  blow  perhaps  a 
aoutn-eastern  is  tne  worst  for  glazed  structures,  especially  lean-to 
houses.  They  are  every  moment  robbing  the  roof  of  its  warmth, 
and  the  roof  borrowing  from  the  interior.  As  for  giving  air, 
especially  front  air,  ex^me  caution  is  frequently  requisite,  and 
when  absolutely  necessary  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  have  some  finely  pierced  apparatus  to  riddle  it  into  the 
house.  We  all  know  how  the  very  earljr  Cucumber  forcer — ^in 
dung  beds— occasionally  takes  the  precaution  of  nailing  a  mat  or 
canvas  over  the  air-giving  points  in  order  to  break  the  fierce 
action  of  the  air,  and,  as  it  were,  to  riddle  it  through.  As  for  the 
ordinary  greenhouse,  that  is  the  easiest  to  ventilate  of  most  struc- 
tures, and  I  need  not  say  much  on  that  head. 

Yentilation  is  frequently  had  recourse  to  as  a  preventive  of 
4r)p,  and  very  necessary  too.  I  have  a  Camellia  house  which  is 
notorious  for  drip,  the  house  having  been  glazed  some  years  since. 
I  have  Camellias  in  constant  blossom  fix>m  the  early  part  of 
I^ovember  until  May,  and  we  rarely  have  one  blemished  by  drip. 
This  is  owing  to  the  constant  maintenance  of  air  day  and  night, 
both  at  a  mgh  or  a  low  level ;  and  the  constant  use  of  very 
moderate  firing,  by  which  the  hot- water  pipes  are  al¥rays  lukewarm. 
This  induces  a  lively  circulation  of  air,  wnich  dissipates  the  vapours 
before  they  can  become  condensed.  One  .excellent  adjunct  in  the 
prevention  of  drip  would  be  a  roof  covering  to  prevent  con- 
densation, but  such  are  very  perishable  and  difficult  to  work  during 
the  alternations  of  frost  bnd  thaw.  The  prevention  of  drip, 
as  to  blossoming  plants  in  winter  and  early  spring,  is  a  most 
important  affiiir ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  pains  taken  over 
^ventilation  and  firing  much  discretion  should  be  exercised  in  the 
lipplication  of  water,  doing  so  sparingly  and  principally  in  the 
morning  early. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  long-confined  and,  by  consequence, 
stagnant  air  is  highly  prejudicial  to  vegetation  in  general,  especially 
to  those  plants  with  thin  foliage  and  of  speedy  growth.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  an  analogy  between  animals  and  plants 
in  this  respect.  Foul  or  stagnant  air  long  continued  casts  a  skin 
over  the  foliage  of  plants,  and  this,  by  partially  closing  their 
*' breathing  pores,"  ox  course  vitiates  uieir  juices,  or  impedes 
reciprocity  between  the  foliage  and  the  root,  which  is  of  great 
importance.  And  how  can  we  expect  plants  or  trees  to  blossom  in 
full  vigour,  with  all  tibeir  parts  perfect,  without  that  subtile,  yet 
invigorating  element — ^pure  air  ?  As  to  insects,  fungi,  &c.,  if  you 
want  any  for  special  purposes,  you  will  only  waste  your  time  by 
liunting  hothouses  where  judicious  ventilation  is  maintained,  and 
where,  oy  a  cleanly  system,  all  corruption  or  irritation  is  met  half 
way.  The  drawing  of  plants  or  trees,  alias  weakening,  alias 
elongation  of  the  joints,  with  some  other  aliases,  is,  of  course, 
clearly  traceable  to  a  want  of  free  circulation,  as  also  to  too  much 
closely  confined  damp-producing  attenuation,  and  a  scant  of  the 
colouring  deposit  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  called  chlorophyll.  Let 
me  here,  too,  warn  the  uninformed  of  that  afEair  called  excitability 
or  a  disposition  to  receive  damage  on  any  extreme  of  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  longer  garden  structures  are  kept  badly  ventilated 
the  more  this  kind  of  tenderness  increases.  The  colours  of 
flowers,  too,  and  the  flavour  of  fruits  are  very  incomplete  without 
free  ventilation. 

Before  concluding  my  explanations  I  must  beg  to  offer  an 
opinion  that  if  all  hothouses  were  properly  constructed  and  pro- 
perly heated,  together  with  that  full  amount  of  provision  for  air 
moisture,  which  would,  when  necessary,  prove  equal  to  any  demand, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  we  cultivate  but  would  be  better  for  air- 


giving  night  and  day.  This  I  have  certainly  never  seen  realised, 
and  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  carry  out ;  but  it  is  an  old  convic« 
tion,  and  I  am  by  no  means  solitary  in  the  opinion.  Indeed,  when 
it  is  considered  that  everything  we  cultivate  in  houses  not  only 
endures  but  enjoys  such  oonditions  in  their  wild  state,  how  is  it 
possible  to  doubt  it  ?  The  great  obstacle,  it  would  i^>pear,  to  a  full 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  tlM  dread  of  over-dry  indoor  atmosphere, 
through  the  constant  loss  of  vapour ;  bat  surely  wa  have  means 
in  theoe  times  of  producing  as  constant  a  supply.  One  thing  may 
here  be  observed :  that  in  severe  weather,  or  wnen  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  discrepancy  between  the  inside  and  outside  air,  and  air 
moisture  continues  to  be  engendered  within,  it  is  very  apt  to 
descend  in  drip,  a  thing  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Now  with  a 
constant  ventilation  there  is  no  need  to  fear  this  drip»  Of  course, 
such  would  consume  a  little  more  fuel,  but  this  amount  would  not 
bo  found  very  material. 

It  is  only  proper,  however,  to  remark  here  that,  althoagh  oon- 
stant  ventilation  might  be  congenial  to  the  inmates  of  our  houses 
in  general,  yet  there  are  many  special  objects  in  gardening  which 
demand  other  considerations.  The  earlv  forcer,  endeavouring  to 
produce  his  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  <S:c.,  for  sale  or  for  exhibition, 
has  frequently  to  push  them  forward  by  aU  possible  means,  and 
such  circumsUinces  require  that  a  great  amount  of  sun  heat  be 
enclosed  betimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  high  and  moist  atmosphere 
preserved  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night.  I  have  here  to 
confess  that  constant  ventilation  would  frequently  cause  the  loss 
of  a  week  or  two,  and  this  is,  in  many  cases,  a  serious  afbir  as 
concerns  market  prices  or  exhibition  days.  Eariy  Cucumbers 
seem  particularly  to  enjoy  this  close  shutting  up;  it  of  course 
hurries  them  forward.  At  the  same  time  we  all  know  that  Cucum- 
bers succeed  in  the  very  highest  degree  in  warm  summers,  and 
under  proper  circumstances,  idbeit  they  are  subject  to  winds,  storms, 
and  other  vicissitudef . — ^N.  E.  B. 


GLENSTAL  CASTLE  GARDENS  AND  THE 

'    RHODODENDRONS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  floral  sights  of  Ireland  is  afforded  by 
the  outdoor  Rhododendions  at  Glenstal  Oastle,  the  residence  of  Sir  Groker 
Barrington,  Bart.,  imposfngly  situated  on  the  soathem  slope  of  the 
Slieve  Felim  Hills.  The  Oastle  is  comparatively  modem,  being  princi* 
pally  bttlit  in  the  last  generation  bjr  the  late  Sir  Mathew,  of  a  hand* 
some  variety  of  darkly  marbled  caen  stone  found  on  the  estate,  and  to 
which  quarry,  some  three  miles  distant,  a  railroad  was  run.  Though 
seemingly  ar  freestone,  time  has  iwritten  no  wrinkles  on  its  bold 
towers,  turrets,  or  parapets.  The  top  of  the  Sir  Matthew  tower  is 
reached  by  a  winding  epifal  stairway,  and  from  its  summit  colonnade 
on  a  bright  sunny  day,  siich  as  we  were  fortunate  in  having, «  lovely 
landscape  greeted  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Limerick  was  due  west, 
some  dozen  miles;  the  Shannon  sweeps  around  through  many  scenic 
splendours  to  Gastleoonnell,  less  than  half  the  distance,  with  its  fishing, 
archaic,  and  historic  attractions  ,*  while  stretching  away  to  the  east  and 
south,  dotted  here  and  there  with  cosy  residences  and  gardens  hidden  in 
groves  and  ddls,  is  the  great  plain  of  Limerick,  terminating  in  one 
direction  with  the  Golden  Yale  and  great  summit  of  Gattymore  ;  while 
-the  rugged  outlines  of  the  Silvermlne  Mountain  close  out  the  north  and 
east.  The  sparkling  sheen  of  the  lake  below,  with  its  swans  and  wild 
fowl,  and  the  competition  for  a  favourite  piece  of  ground  between  two 
batallions  of  fallow  and  red  deer,  attract  the  wandering  delighted  eye 
to  the  park  spread  out  and  undulating  below.  From  this  vantage 
point  a  varied  bird's  eye  view  is  obtained  of  many  things  of  the  forest- 
stately  Oaks,  venerable  Elms,  and  spreading  Chestnuts ;  while  closely 
competing  with  those- in  height  were  many  Araucaria  imbricata.  Ex- 
cept at  Woodstock,  the  present  fine  residence  of  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  I 
have  seen  no  finer  specimens  of  Chili  Pines  than  here.  They  ate 
healthy,  and  seem  about  70  feet  high.  The  eye  catches  In  the  imme* 
diate  park  landscape  many  curious,  and  by  no  means  common,  specimens 
of  various  coloured  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  and*  double  DeutEias ;  Gymno- 
cladus  canadense ;  and,  Weltered  by  a  wall.  Magnolia  acuminata,  that 
the  winter  seemed  to  affect  badly.  Just  underneath  the  terrace  garden 
are  miniature  Heights  of  Alma,  constructed  in  memory  of  that  cele« 
brated  battle  siege  where  so  many  Irish  and  Britons  bravely  lost  their 
lives.  The  top  rampart  was  planted  with  Hypericum  calycinum,  the 
second  with  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  and  underneath  Halesia  tetraptera. 
Though  well  protected  from  north  and  east,  the  winter  of  1879  and  1880 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  they  were  killed,  leaving  the  '*  Heights  of 
Alma"  as  bare  as  probably  the  Russian  had  their  great  prototype 
more  than  a  quarter  ox  a  century  since.  With  just  a  peep  here  and  there 
at  the  many  remarkable  Conifene,  I  propose  to  no  longer  pretend  not  to 
see  the  Rhododendrons.  They  taieet  the  gaze  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park  ;  they  stud  the  margin  and  islands  of  the  lake  ;  they  front  copses 
and  skirt  glades,  peep  out  from  gloomy  ravines,  and  seem  equally  at 
home  1000  feet  above  yonder  hiir  escarpment.  But  we  shall  ramble 
among  them  immediately.  To  see  the  Conifene  and  Rhododendrons  to 
advantage  we  must  quit,  reluctantly  it  must  be,  our  perch  with  the 
coloured  sentinel  on  guard  in  the  Castle  turret,  and  leave  him  to  gaze 
admiringly  on  the  Russian  captured  cannons  below,  and  on  as  smiling  a 
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lAodscape  as  the  scene  painter  s  eye  ever  gazed  on.    The  tourist  maj 
search  many  a  league  of  the  wide  world  before  coming  on  so  enchanting 


many  a  league 
a  scene : — 

On'tby'dear  dlTorali 


"Tta«  eye  oen  i«et«rap|KMe  the  noal  to  «inlle^ 


We  are  kindly  permitted,  after  our  descent  from  cloudland — ^this 
time  sunshine — to  have  a  look  through  the  library,  Turious  drawing 
rooms,  picture  and  statuary  galleries ;  the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  the  family 
portrait,  as  well  as  the  coats  of  mail  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Sir  Croker 
6azTington*s  ancestors  that  would  fill  a  quarto  Tolume  to  briefly  describe. 
Two  things  particularly  struck  our  party,  and  that  I  cannot  describe  fully, 
but  yet  cannot  pass,  the  mediieviiil  Flemish  and  Irish  tapestry,  and  a 
modem  balustrade  earring  in  Irish  oak  by  the  boys  of  a  local  industrial 
institution  from  a  design  by  a  clergyman  assisted  by  some  members  of 
8ir  Croker's  family  that  stands  on  the  lobby  of  the  grand  Castle  stair- 
way.   We  cannot  emerge  from  the  courtyard  without  a  greeting  from 
"  Gelert,"  the  giant  specimen  of  the  Irish  wolf  dog  or  staghound  that  I 
have  often  seen  pictured  and  read  of  in  history,  but  never  saw  a  live 
specimen  before.    He  seemed,  like  Sir  Croker*s  retainers,  disposed  to 
keep  up  the  ancient  custom  of  his  now  all  but  extinct  species,  and  to 
give  us  a  warm  Irish  welcome.    Right  in  front  is  the  bridge  crossing  the 
glen,  where  we  pass  a  lurge  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Nobleanum,  and 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  again.    This  bridge  leads  to  the  glass 
structures  and  the  terraced  gardens,  but  Mr.  B.  Weller,  the  experienced 
and  courteous  head  ganlener  here,  who  ads  as  chaperohe  with  Mr. 
McMahon,  gardener  to  the  Dowuier  Lady  Barrington,  and  Mr.  Morris, 
estate  manager,  decide  that  Mr.  Crehan,  Minella  Gardens,  and  myself, 
tnust  first  see  this  wonderful  wooded  glen,  more  than  two  miles  long, 
and  through  which  a  subterranean  stream  flows.    This  stream,  after 
winding  its  way  tortuously  for  some  miles  through  the  Ferns  and  Haxels, 
with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sunlight  from  above  and  through  the 
foliage  of  the  tcdl  trees,  mps  under  ground  and  again  comes  to  the  surface 
a  mile  f  nrthier  down,  near  the  aforementioned  bridge,  and  below  it  widens 
into  a  miniature  lake.    The  Ferns  here  attain  an  alinost  giant  size,  and 
are  of  many  varieties.     B^»ntly,  up  in  a  cleft,  between  great  boulders, 
Mr.  Weller  recently  discoverel  a  piece  of  KUlamey  Fern  (Trichomanes 
radicans),the  only  piece  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  as  naturally  growing  and 
thriving  outside  its  native  habitat.    From  its  position  neither  the  plant 
nor  spores  could  have  b^n  placed  there.    Convenient  were  fine  specimens 
of  the  Weymouth  Pine  (Finns  Strobus),  P.  austriaca,  and  P.  Lambert- 
iana,  and  on  a  southern  slope,  occasionally  alternating  with  Cedars,  Abies 
Morinda  and  A.  Nordmanniana.     Mr.  Morris  considers  this  last  the 
"best  timber  tree  of  all  the  Silver  Firs,"  and  around  here  it  suits 
in  all  positions,  high  or  low.    We  were,  however,  not  prepared  to  meet 
one  in  this  highland  retreat  called  A.  Albertiana,  extremely  hand- 
some in  foliage,  and  in  habit  resembling  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.    Cn- 
pressus  is  represented  by  C.  Lawsoniana,  and  the  largest  and  seemingly 
the  oldest,  C.  macrocarpa,  I  noticed  elsewhere,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Powerscourt  and  Doneraile  Court,  Wicklow  and  Cork.    There  are  many 
rare  and  curious  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants  meeting  the  visitor 
at  almost  ever}'  turn  that  would  claim  attention  were  your  space  no 
consideration  ;  or  the  special  train  passing  Boher— the  nearest  railway 
station — ^twenty-four  hours  later.    We  may,  however,  here  notice  whiO^ 
Sir  William  Hooker  is  said  to  have  considered  the  oldest  specimen  of 
English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  in  the  world.    It  is  of  immense  size  in  the 
trunk,  one-half  of  which  is  dead,  and  planted  beside  the  steps  of  the  old 
terraced   gardens,  which  Sir  Croker  and  his  ancestors   maintain  as 
arranged  some  centuries  since,  and  before  the  present  Castle  was  erected. 
The  age  is  set  down  at  450  years,  but  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  of  Cork, 
I  understand,  thinks  it  nearer  twice  those  figures. 

Coming  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  visit -the  Rhododendrons— 
though  I  feel  with  such  surroundings  on  a  glorious  sunny  day  in  leafy 
June,  I  need  hardly  apologise  for  digressing  before  specially  noting  the 
Glenstal  specialty.  And  first  I  am  tempted  to  ask  yon  and  your  reisers, 
Why  are  not  hardy  Rhododendrons  more  extensively  planted?  The 
number  of  varieties  to  select  from  are  little  sb^  of  400.  Thonsuids 
were  planted  here,  and  flowers  can  be  seen  nearly  eveiy  day  in  the  year. 
The  majority  of  them  are  almost  as  cheap  as  common  shrubs,  while  their 
evergreen  foliage  and  floral  beauty  preclude  comparison  with  most 
shrubs.  There  they  seem  to  luxuriate  in  swamps  or  manhy  retreats  with 
the  same  apparent  indifference  as  they  do  on  the  exposed  hillside,  beside 
the  carriage  drives,  oi  in  the  partial  twilight  of  the  deep  glens.  Their 
adaptability  and  beauty  are  not  their  only  commendations.  Here, 
besides  deer  and  the  usual  park  game,  hares  and  rabbits  are  found  by 
the  million.  It  is  found  in  severe  weather  Rhododendrons  are  almost  the 
only  ornamental  shrubs  they  never  nibble  or  destroy.  The  common  R.  pon- 
ticum  and  the,  if  possible  hardier,  R.  catawbiense,  are  found  everywhere. 
There  are  ten  miles  of  walks,  ana  at  no  time  do  yon  lose  sight  of  them. 
The  customary  method  is  to  have  those  that  contrast  in  colour  and  that  * 
are  known  to  suit  best  the  particular  sHuations  planted  in  juxtaposition. 
For  instance,  near  the  entrance  lodge  was  noticeable  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
rose  ;  Nobleanum,  shades  of  crimson  ;  Currieanum,  dark  purple ;  Album 
triumphans,  large  white ;  Conoessum,  light  centre  sluuling  to  rose ; 
Victoria,  claret ;  Narcissus,  dark  spots  on  scarlet  ground ;  Speculatum, 
pink ;  Purity,  white ;  John  Waterer,  rich  carmine ;  Pictum,  orange  spots 
on  white  ground  ;  and  Sidney  Herbert,  dark  spots  on  dark  crimson,  and 
duplicates  of  the  same  in  different  positions  generally  alternating  for 
contrast.  As  we  had  not  time  to  see  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  park 
and  grounds  and  a  portion  of  the  numerous  clumps,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
note  more  than  a  few  of  the  leading  vaiieties,  many  of  them  being 
planted  by  the  thousand.    A  clump  to  the  right  of  the  main  carriage 


drive  contained  flfty  distinct  varieties  alone,  conspicuous  being  some  of 
the  foregoing,  with  roseum  superbum,  oculatum  nigrum,  perspicnum, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Stella,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  John  Spencer, 
Mirandum,  Dictator,  Isabel,  Faust,  delicatiseimum,  Neilsont,  Scipio, 
Poussin,  Raphael,  limbatum,  Michael  Waterer,  and  many  others  tnat 
did  not  seem  strikingly  different.  The  object  seemingly  aimed  at  was 
not  in  conspicuous  positions  to  have  any  two  similar  varieties  planted 
beside,  and  to  have  low-growing  ones  planted  in  front— all  indicating 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  special  cfaacacteristicfr— and  grada« 
ally  sloping  from  the  grassy  lawn  upwards. 

Another  object  aimed  at  seemed  to  be  to  have  hardy  early-flowering 
Azaleas  interspersed  here,  so  that  the  various  mnsncw  liiould  be  attrac- 
tive for  the  longest  period.  Where  seeding  is  not  desired  in  case  of  the 
best  varieties  it  adds  much  to  the  vigour  of  the  growth,  and  makes 
more  certain  the  flowering  the  following  year,  to  pick  off  the  seed  pods. 
Rhododendrons  are  a  special  attraction  here  from  November  to  July. 
For  instance,  I  forward  a  photo  of  R.  Nobleanum  taken  by  Lord  Bosse  the 
17th  of  January.  It  being  a  snowy  dull  day  this  was  difficult,  and 
prevents  the  contour  and  blooms  from  being  more  deflned. 

Passing  hurriedly  to  the  gardens  proper,  I  am  afraid  the  exigency  of 
your  space  will  permit  little  more  than  a  mere  reference.    The  terrace 

gaiden,  flanked  by  Russian  cannon,  commands  a  splendid  view,  and 
as  in  perfection  the  much-coveted  springy  moss-like  carpet  of  tnrf 
closely  shaven.  The  fountain  garden,  with  its  large  herbaceous  collec- 
tions of  alpines  and  perennials,  all  seemingly  at  £>me,  was  very  attnc* 
tive  to  me.  Gunnera  scabra,  Foxgloves,  Japanese,  German,  Spanish, 
English,  and  many  rare  Irises,  had  each  allotments.  So  had  Pyre* 
thrums,  single  and  double;  AlstrGsmeria,  Hemerocallis,  Delphiniums, 
Doronicum  Clusi,  various  Papavers,  Bocconia  cordata,  Violas,  Mimulus, 
Pseonies,  Potentillas,  Geuoia,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  dec. 

The  glass  structure.1  include  a  well  stocked  greenhouse,  that  a  glance 
shows  many  rare  and  good  things  well  grown.  We  have  never  seen  Kegal, 
Fancy,  and  French  (spotted)  Pelargoniums  cleaner  and  more  florif  erons. 
The  roof  is  covered  on  one  side  with  Mar^chal  Nlel,  Niphetos,  and 
Souvenir  d*un  Ami  Roees  ;  on  the  opposite,  span-roof,  the  red  and  white 
Lapagerias.  To  the  pillars  are  trained  the  old  and  seldom  seen  Fuchsia 
corymbiflora,  Tecoma  rossofolla,  a  rare  beauty,  and  Dracssna  indivisa. 
A  comer  contained  a  large  number  of  cool-honse  Orehids,  very  pro- 
mising, with  Gloxinias,  Ck>leus,  Bonvardias,  and  Libonias,  and  the  cos- 
tomary  greenhouse  plants  well  done.  The  next  two  houses  were  early 
and  late  vineries,  the  Grapes  being  colouring  in  the  former.  Among  the 
Vines  noticed  bearing  magnificent  bunches  were  Muscat  of  AlezaiKlria, 
Black  Hamburgh,  White  Tokay,  not  seen  as  often  as  its  merits  seem, 
and  Bttckland  Sweetwater.  Gros  Colman  seemed  very  promising  in 
the  second  house— young  Vines.  The  stove  came  next.  Allamandas, 
Stephanotis,  and  Schubertia  graveolens — figured  in  Journal,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  but  seldom  seen— cover  the  roof,  and  a  choice  selection  of 
tropical  Orohids  look  promising.  Many  brilliant  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  meet  the  eye  around.  But  we  must  proceed  and  draw  to  a  ckae 
after  only  a  look  into  the  prehard.  Peach,  and  Nectarine  houses,  though, 
like  '^  Yarrow  unvisited,"  three  large  terrace  gardens,  the  traxt  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  still  unnoted,  with  remarkably  interesting  herba- 
ceous borders.  Permit  us  in  concludinff  to  warmly  acknowledge  Mr. 
WeUer's  courtesy,  and  Mrs.  Weller^s  hospitable  reception,  and  to  note  the 
creditable  manner  in  which  every  depaitment  is  conducted,  indicative  of 
still  further  progress.— W.  J.  Mubphy,  ClonmeU 

[The  photograph  shows  wonderful  growth,  but  too  indistinctly  for 
engraving.] 

SPBCLAJiTIES  AT  PERRY  HILL. 

Calceolabias. — Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.  have  a  large  house  devoted 
to  Calceolarias  in  their  Perry  Hill  nursery,  and  for  several  weeks  they 
have  afforded  a  beautiful  display,  well  illustrating  the  high  quality  o£ 
the  strain.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  crossing  distinct  forms  and 
preserving  those  which  show  a  marked  advance  in  form  and  colouring, 
and  there  is  now  promise  of  a  flne  crop  of  valuable  seed.  The  colouring 
is  too  diversified  to  be  described,  but  all  know  what  a  surprising  range 
of  tints  is  displayed  in  a  good  strain  of  Calceolarias.  Some  are  deli- 
cately spotted  or  reticulated  in  rich  shades  on  a  light  ground,  other* 
have  bold  marbling,  and  others  still  have  broad  zones  or  are  nearly  self- 
coloured.  From  the  deepest  crimson,  rosy  purple,  maroon,  bronae,  or 
orange  to  the  purest  yellow  shades,  the  intermediate  tints  are  numerous, 
and  further  recommendations  are  found  in  the  compact  habit  oi  the 
plants,  with  their  dense  heads  of  large  blooms. 

Pbtitnias. — For  some  years  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
plants  at  Perry  Hill,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  have  succeeded  in 
forming  a  strain  of  exceptional  beauty  and  variety.  This  has  been 
termed  the  Emperor  strain,  and  comprises  a  wonderful  range  of  colours 
from  pure  white  to  delicate  rose,  the  richest  crimsons  and  deepest  blu9 
purples,  striped,  spotted,  veined,  and  diversified  in  the  most  boiuttful  or 
untastic  manner.  A  few  of  the  types  have  received  distinct  names,  and 
amongst  these  are  the  following  :  -Siogle,  Clematis  section,  blue  witik 
white  centre  ;  blue  veins,  crimson  or  blue  veined  on  a  lighter  ground ; 
striped  and  spotted,  crimson  and  blue  on  white,  yellow  throat ;  Queen  of 
Roses,  bright  soft  rose,  white  throat,  very  free  and  dwarf ;  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  bright  crimson  with  a  broad  green  margin,  very  peculiar 
and  striking ;  Danish  Flag,  white  centre,  the  lobes  ^ged  crimson ;. 
Crimson  King,  White  Pearl,  and  Purple  Prince,  indicating  their  pre-- 
vailing  colours.    Amongst  the  doubles  the  chief  types  are  crimson  and 
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wlilte,  maroon,  rosy  mauve,  bright  rose,  blue,  purple,  white,  ro^ 
crimson,  and  white  and  crichson  parti-colbnred,  In  the  mixed  strain 
there  is  a  combination  of  these  characters,  and  the  plants  are  useful 
^ike  for  pots,  windows,  and  baskets. 

MiuuLUS. — Three  grand  Tarieties  or  strains  of  these  are  Rubj, 
Queen's  Prize,  and  Jubilee,  and  the  groups  recently  shown  at  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  attractel  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  size  like  enormous  Gloxinias,  of  fine  substance  and 
richly  spotted  or  marked  with  crimson,  maroon,  and  orange.  For 
culture  m  pots  or  borders  they  are  very  valuable,  and  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  common  garden  Mimulus  have  no  idea  what  an 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  colouring. 

Pyrethrnms  have  been  very  gay,  a  large  space  of  ground  being 
occupied  with  the  best  named  varieties.  Some  thousands  of  Stocks  are 
advancing  rapidly,  and  in  another  but  important  department  is  a  trial 
of  hybrid  Wheats,  which  will  constitute  an  interesting  feature  for 
agriculturists  later  in  the  season. 


TREE  MIGNONETTE. 


In  March  or  April,  better  the  middle  of  the  former,  select  rather 
more  of  clean  GO-sized  pots  than  you  wish  for  specimens  of  Mignonette 
trees,  to  make  allowance  for  a  few  not  turning  out  so  well  as  the  rest. 
Brain  these  pots,  and  fill  them  to  within  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
rims  with  rich  light  loam,  such  as  might  be  made  with  two  parts  of 
brown  hazelly  loam,  one  part  of  very  decomposed  sweet  leaf  mould,  half 
a  part  of  heath  soil,  and  less  than  half  a  part  of  silver  sand  ;  then  drop 
a  few  seeds — say  four —in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering  them  evenly. 
The  common  Mignonette  answers  very  well.  The  large-flowering 
Mignonette  will  produce  stronger  stems  and  larger  trusses  ;  but  we  think 
the  old  common  sort  blooms  in  general  more  profusely — ^but  either 
will  bloom  abundantly  if  well  treated.  When  sown  the  best  place  for 
the  pots  is  the  back  of  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  bed,  where  the  pots  can  be 
plunged,  and  air  given  to  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In 
such  circumstances  they  will  not  be  long  before  they  make  their 
appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  half  an  inch  in  height  examine  those  in 
each  pot  narrowly,  and  select  the  one  that  seems  the  most  bold  and 
luxunant,  either  pulling  the  others  out,  or,  what  is  better,  cutting  their 
stems  below  the  surface  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots  of  the  one  plant  left  in  each  pot.  Were  it  not  for  this  power 
of  selection,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  a  good  plant,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  sow  only  one  good  seed  in  a  pot  at  once.  By  the  time  the  plant 
is  an  inch  in  height  any  siile  shoot  that  offers  to  come  should  be  dis- 
budded, picking  it  out,  but  allowing  the  leaf  next  the  stem  to  remain. 
When  the  centre  shoot  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length  a  little  twig  should 
be  set  against  it,  and  the  little  stem  tied  to  it  to  encourage  it  to  mount, 
nipping  out  every  side  shoot  that  shows,  but  allowing  the  leaf  to  remain, 
as  tnat  adds  strength  to  the  stem,  and,  besides,  gives  it  a  more  furnished 
appearance.  The  little  twig  stake  should  be  1  or  1 4  inch  from  the 
stem  ;  *and  in  the  process  of  growth,  as  a  larger  and  stouter  stake 
bcKX>mes  necessary,  the  lesser  stake  should  be  carefully  taken  out  and 
the  larger  one  inserted  in  the  same  hole,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk  as 
possible  of  injuring  the  roots. 

As  soon  as  these  little  pots  are  getting  full  of  roots,  and  before  the 
loots  meet  the  sides  of  the  pot,  shift  each  plant  into  a  laree  48-8ized, 
and  plunge  the  pot,  and  keep  training  the  main  stem  and  disbudding  all 
side  shoots  as  before.  As  soon  as  that  pot  is  filled  shift  into  a  324ized 
pot,  and  let  the  soil  be  a  little  rougher,  and  give  a  little  bottom  heat  as 
Def  ore.  If  the  main  shoot  go  on  without  showing  flower  it  will  be  all  smooth 
sailing,  the  disbudding  of  all  side  shoots  being  the  principal  thing ;  but 
if  the  leading  shoot  show  bloom  it  must  be  nipped  off,  and  then  the 
best-placed  shoot  that  comes  you  must  train  off  as  a  continuation  of  the 
first  stem  ;  and  sometimes  if  you  want  a  tall  stem,  you  may  have  to  do 
this  several  times  before  you  obtain  the  desired  height.  Whatever  the 
height  of  the  stem  before  the  head  forms,  be  it  1- foot  or  a  couple  of  feet 
or  more,  no  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  stem  is  as  high 
as  desirable ;  nor  even  then  until  the  head  of  the  tree  is  pretty  well 
formed. 

When  the  32-8ized  pot  is  about  full  of  roots  I  prefer  placing  the 
plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  a  pot  of  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
depth  will  support  a  very  nice  specimen.  In  this  last  potting — and  the 
pot  may  be  laiger  if  an  extra-sized  specimen  is  desirable — the  drainage 
must  be  well  attended  to,  and  the  soil  chosen  of  a  more  lumpy  character, 
so  as  to  avoid  anything  like  stagnant  water ;  and  to  help  this  still  more, 
a  fts'w  additional  pieces  of  flbry  heath  soil,  and  some  bits  of  charcoal  the 
size  of  Ix^ns,  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  compost.  This  rough 
material  should  be  squeezed  together  pretty  tight,  and  the  surface 
covered  all  over  with  fine  material  to  the  depth  at  the  sides  of  at  least 
half  an  inch,  which  will  prevent  the  air  entering  the  soil  too  freely. 
In  all  such  shiftings  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  moist, 
but  not  deluged,  before  shifting ;  and  this  will  be  best  secured  by 
watering  thoroughly  four  hours  or  so  before  repotting.  After  this  final 
repotting,  if  the  pots  can  be  partly  plunged  in  a  mild  heat  for  a  fort- 
night or  so  it  will  be  all  in  their  favour  ;  but  by  July  they  will  stand 
wdl  in  any  pit  or  house  where  they  can  receive  moderate  attention. 
In  such  places  the  plants  will  do  better  when  the  pots  stand  on  a  shelf, 
or  on  the  bottom  of  another  pot  reversed  ;  as  when  the  pots  stand  on 
the  ground  the  drainage  is  apt  to  be  injured,  and  the  exhalations  that 
rise  from  such  wet  ground  are  not  at  all  in  their  favour. 

Until  the  head,  is  formed  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  frill  of  leaves  all 


along  the  stem,  but  no  side  shoots  ;  that,  as  above  stated,  not  only  fnr^ 
nishes  clothing,  but  gives  strength  to  the  stem.  As  the  head  swells  iir 
diameter  the  leaves  on  the  stem  will  most  likely  be  robbed,  and  will  then 
fall  off.  In  general  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  shortest^temmed  plants 
for  winter  blooming,  and  the  tallest  for  spring  blooming,  as  the  former 
may  be  supposed  to  perfect  their  heads  sooner.  In  both  oases  the  treats 
ment  is  much  the  same,  as  the  plants  should  not  only  be  kept  airy,  bat 
in  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to  48^  or  60°  in  winter,  with  a  rise  from 
sunshine. 

In  training  many  c  mtrivances  may  be  adopted  with  wire,  &c.,  for 
supports.  I  will  describe  a  very  simple  mode.  I  will  suppose  that  th& 
stem  is  high  enough  for  the  lower  branches  of  the  future  tree.  Well,  th& 
plant  is  held  carefully,  the  old  temporary  stake  removed,  and  a  stout  one^ 
fully  half  an  inch  in  diai^eter,  is  inserted  firmly  in  the  same  place,  an<} 
as  much  higher  above  the  lower  branches  as  we  wish  the  pomt  of  the 
tree  to  be,  say  some  15  inches  above  the  lower  branches.  Well,  after 
tying  the  stem  securely  to  the  stake,  the  next  operation  is  to  make  that 
secure  in  the  pot,  so  as  to  carry  the  weight  of  tne  future  head,  and  no^ 
simpler  plan  exists  than  taking  two  pieces  of  wire  at  right  angles  from  the* 
stake  across  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fastening  them  there.  Then  two  holea 
at  right  aogles  a  little  apart  from  each  other  about  the  level  of  the 
lower  branches,  say  18  incnes  from  the  pot,  will  do  for  putting  through 
two  fttout  wires  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  A  wire  fastened  to  de 
points  will  form  the  circumference,  and  lesser  wires  between  will  fur* 
nish  the  means  for  tying  the  branches  ;  6  or  8  Inches  higher  up  other 
two  wires  should  be  inserted  for  a  smaller  circle,  and  thus  the  orbicular 
pyramidal  head  may  be  easily  secured.  There  must  be  regula^  stopping 
and  training,  and  nipping  off  all  fiower  buds  until  the  head  is  formed, 
and  then  each  shoot  may  bloom  as  it  likes.. 

When  the  head  is  formhig,  and  also  when  in  bloom,  clear  manure 
water,  and  not  too  strong,  may  be  pretty  freely  used,  except  in  very  dark 
weather  in  winter.  To  keep  the  plants  long  healthy  and  producing 
abundance  of  bloom,  no  bloom  should  be  allowed  to  remain  when  it  is 
old  or  showing  signs  of  seeding.  One  truss  with  seeds  swelling  wil> 
ipjure  the  plant  more  than  a  score  of  half-opened  trusses.  This  con- 
tinued pruning  away  of  every  flower  when  past  its  best,  even  thouglr 
the  point  should  be  fresh,  is  the  secret  for  keeping  plants  long  in  heiduu 
By  such  means  we  have  seen  a  plant  of  common  Mignonette  grown  in  the 
common  way,  or  hanging  over  the  pot,  very  good  after  it  bad  been  ixr 
the  same  pot  seven  years.  When  these  tree  Mignonette  plants  are  a 
full  mass  of  bloom  at  one  time  this  thinning  of  flowers  must  be  done 
freely  if  the  plant  is  to  keep  on  long  afterwards.  By  this  free  thinning, 
stopping  and  training  in  summer,  and  fresh  snrfacings  of  good  soil,  the 
same  plant  will  continue  for  years ;  but  there  is  so  much  trouble  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  healthy  state  in  such  large  pots  through  the  winter, 
that  generally  it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  sow  and  grow  one  season  for 
blooming  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  next. 

When  I  was  fond  of  such  plante  I  used  to  grow  some  as 
pyramids — that  is,  the  base  of  the  cone  on  a  level  with  and  falling  over 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  plant  gradually  lessening  in  width  to  the 
apex.  Such  plants  from  15  to  20  and  24  iiiches  in  height  are  very 
pretty.  The  main  features  of  management  are  the  lame,  with  the 
exception  of  securing  the  necessary  and  right-placed  side  shoots ;  and 
to  produce  them  the  stem  had  sometimes  to  be  stopped,  as  there  was 
little  risk  of  that  not  getting  up. 

The  above  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  what  are  generally  called 
tree  Mfgnonette  plants.  There  is  but  one  little  point  concerning  them 
which  I  have  overlooked,  and  that  is  carefulness  in  watering  if  the  lasb 
shift  should  be  a  large  one.  In  that  case  only  the  new  soil  in  proximity 
with  the  ball  and  the  ball  itself  should  be  watered,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
new  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot  should  not  be  deluged  until  the  roots  are 
working  in  it  This  rule  applies  to  all  large  shifts,  as  otherwise  the  soi> 
is  apt  to  become  soured;  and  if  so,  tl^  Mignonette* trees  will  not 
flourish.— H.  B. 


EOYAL  OXFORDSHIRB  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

June  19th. 

This  was  what  is  known  as  the  Commemoration  Show,  as  it  always 
takes  place  during  the  week  of  the  Great  University  Festival  of  Oxfora, 
and  it  was  held  as  usual  in  one  of  the  College  gardens,  that  of  Worcester^ 
a  most  delightful  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  with  a  large  expanse  of 
smooth  green  sward,  shady  walks,  and  magnificent  trees,  with  the 
addition  of  a  spacious  lake.  Three  large  tente  were  required  to  contain 
the  exhibits,  and  even  then  some  of  the  cottagers'  products  had  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  open  ground.  The  day  was  unpleasantly  cold,  but 
there  was  a  large  and  fashionable  attendance,  the  cut  flowers  especially 
appearing  to  attract  great  attention. 

Classes  open  to  all  England. — P^a^.~One  of  these  was  for 
nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  nursery- 
man, Cheltenham,  being  placed  first,  with  excellent  specimens  of  Ixora 
Williams!,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Bamesi,  Bougain* 
villea  glabra,  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  Veitehi,  Aphelexis  spectabilis. 
Erica  depressa,-and  two  Azaleas.  Second,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman, 
Pewsey,  wilts,  whose  best  plants  were  Genetyllis  f  uchsioides,  Dipladenis 
prof usa,  Franciscea  calycina  major,  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm,  a  very 
fine  specimen,  Erica  Cavendishiana,  and  E.  austella.  Third,  Mr.  K. 
James,  Castle  Street  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood.  Mr.  Cypher  also  had 
the  best  six  Cape  Heaths,  staging  good  fresh  specimens  of  depre6&%,. 
ventricosa  grandi flora,  tricolor  Wilsoni,  tricolor  elegans,  ventricosa 
hirsuta,  and  Kingstoniana.    Second,  Mr.  H.  James,  his  best  specimens 
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^reie  trioolor  Wilaani,  yentrioofla  tricolor,  and  OandoUeana.  Pelargooiiuns 
in  twelves  were  also  invited,  and  Mr.  C.  Tomer  of  Slough  has  generally 
shown  in  this  class,  but  ooold  not  on  this  ocoision.  The  first  prize  with* 
held,  a  second  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford.  Fam^  Pelargonianis  were  also  inyited,  bat  none  were  forth- 
zoning. 

Cut  Flower9, — Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twenty-£oar 
▼azieties  of  Boses,  three  trasses  of  each,  his  best  blooms  being  Catherine 
Mennet,  Soavenir  d'BUse,  Rabens,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Kiphetoe,  Mar^cbal 
271el,  DeToniensis,  Soayenir  d^an  Ami,  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  Jean  Pacher, 
Madame  Lambard,  and  Qrace  Darling.  Mr.  Qeo.  Prince,  nurseryman, 
Oxford,  had  the  best  twenty-four  Roses  in  single  trusses,  staging  capital 
blooms  of  Ckuntesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Madame  de  Watteyille, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Grace  Darling,  Adam,  Alba  Rosea, 
Duke  of  Edinbargh,  Lady  Mary  Fitswilliam,  Niphetos,  and  Madame 
Lambard.  Second,  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington  (the 
addresses  of  gardeners  are  not  given  at  Oxford),  with  Marshal  Niel, 
Zavier  Olibo,  Rabens,  Devoniensis,  Soavenir  d'Elise,  Perle  des  Jaidins, 
Madame  Lambard,  La  France,  and  Catherine  Mennet.  Third,  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  nnxseryman,  Thame. 

JHnner  TabU  Dcooratiom.^With.  three  stands  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
first,  arranged  after  the  usual  pattern,  but  showing  the  common  fault  of 
being  too  heavily  loaded  ;  J.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Iffiey,  Oxford,  being  second. 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Garsington,  Oxford,  had  the  best  hand  bouquet,  a  re- 
madLably  good  one,  oon^)osed  wholly  of  white  flowers ;  Mr.  G^.  Jacob, 
White  Lane  Nursery,  Witney,  beine  second  with  one  composed  mainly 
of  Orchids.  The  b<»t  single  piece  tor  table  decoration  came  from  Rev. 
fi.  A.  Pickard,  Canterbury  Road,  Oxford. 

Members'  Plant  Clauet, — ^The  best  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower  came  from  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  Headington  Hill,  who  had 
Bongainviilea  glabra,  Justicia  camea,  with  some  fine  spikes  of  bloom ; 
Tabemsemontaiia  coronaiia  flore*  pleno,  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  Vincas 
alba  and  rosea.  There  were  no  other  exhibitors.  With  six  specimens, 
Mr.  Gea  Jacob,  Mill  Lane  Kurseiy,  Witney,  was  first  with  Clivia  miniata, 
Oattleya  Mendeli,  Oncidiam  sphacelatom,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
and  Cypripedium  barbatam.  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrell  had  the  best  six 
variegated  and  ornamental  foliaged  plants,  having  good  specimens  of 
Croton  Warreni,  Caladium  Chantini,  Dracena  Shepherdi,  D,  metallica, 
Oissas  discolor,  and  Pandanus  Yeitchi.  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob,  Witney. 
The  best  specimen  stove  plant  was  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Jacob ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrell  being  second  with  Ixora  coccinea.  The  best 
epecimen  hardy  plant  was  a  fine  piece  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  from 
Mr.  R.  Price,  H^ulington  ;:Mr.  R.  H.  Byass,  Rousham  Park,  being  second 
with  Dentsia  crenata  fl.  pll  .  The  best  ornamental  foliage  plant  was  a 
fine  ChamaBrops  excelsa  nom  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrell ;  Mr.  Geo.  Jacob  coming 
second  with  Encephalartos  villosus. 

Orchi4U.^^The  best  four  specimens  came  from  Mr.  G.  Jacob,  who  had 
Cattleyas  Moesiss  imd  Mendeli,  Odontogloesum  vexillarium,  and  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum.  Second,  C.  A.  Beyers,  Esq.,  Oxford,  who  had  Odonto* 
ffloesus  citroemum,  Dendxobium  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  C. 
MossiflB. 

Mueellaneout  Flowering-  Plants.^'Thoa&  were  shown  in  good  condi- 
tion  by  Messrs.  Jacob  and  others.  Achimenes  were  rather  small,  but 
nicely  grown  and  bloomed.  Some  very  good  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  and  also  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson, 
the  awards  being  made  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Fuchsias  were  a 
fiood  feature,  some  very  nice  free-growing  and  well-flowered  plants  from 
Mr.  J.  Walker  being  placed  first,  the  varieties  being  Rose  of  Castille, 
Oharming,  Grand  Duohess  Marie,  Warrior,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Mrs. 
Bundle;  all  good  exhibition  sorts.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Johnson  with 
smaller  specimens.  Some  fine  specimens  were  also  shown  in  the  class 
lor  three  varieties.  Begonias  (Tuberous)  were  a  good  feature  also.  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  was  first  with  some  capital  varieties  ;  Mr.  R.  Price  of  Head- 
ington being  second.  Pelaraoniams  in  the  members*  classes  were  some- 
what poor.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  had  the  best  nine  show  varieties,  Mr. 
Dallon,  Korbury  Gardens  being  second.  Mr.  0.  Jacob  had  the  best  lix 
varieties.  Mr.  Jacob  also  had  the  best  six  Zonals,  showing  fresh  and 
well-bloomed  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Johnson  being  a  good  second.  They 
were  also  shown  in  collections  of  four  plants.  Double  varieties  were 
«hown  in  better  form  than  the  singles,  Mr.  Owen  Grimbley,  Summer- 
town,  being  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Jo^  nson  second.  Tricolors  were  a  good 
feature,  well  grown  and  coloured  plants  abounding.  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
was  first  with  six,  having  Empress  at  India,  Lady  Cullum,  Mr.  H.  Cox, 
Sophia  Dumaresque,  Elegans,  and  Diadem.  Second  Mr.  C.  Jacob  with 
much  the  same  varieties.  Ivy-leaved  varieties  in  sixes  were  equally 
good,  nice,  bushy,  well  grown,  and  flowered  specimens. 

Exotic  and  Haidy  /5?rjM.— These  were  well  shown,  but  owing  to  the 
press  of  visitors  it  was  hnpossible  to  glean  particulars.  Ttie  hardy 
rems  were  a  remarkably  good  feature. 

CtU  I7owers. — It  is  a  practice  at  Oxford  to  show  small  bouquets  in 
twenty-fours,  and  they,  as  might  be  expected,  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  character.  It  would  be  much  better  to  substitute  for  these 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  Garsington,  Mr.  John  Walker  being  second.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  Bucks,  had  the  best  nine  bouquets,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Pickard,  Canter- 
bury Road,  being  second.  Bouquets  for  the  hand  and  buttonholes  did 
not  call  for  special  notice.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches  of  nine  were 
also  well  shown,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Mr.  John  Walker 
"being  a  good  second.  We  were  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  florists* 
Bannnculus,  and  though  not  in  good  condition  it  shows  they  are  still 
cared  for.    The  best  came  from  Mr.  P.  Southby  of  Bampton^  Oxon. 


Pansies  of  the  fancy  class  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  of 
Temple  Cowley,  who  had  the  best  twenty-four,  Mr.  John  Akers  of 
Stanton  Harcourt  taking  the  first  prize  for  the  best  twelve.  A  dozen 
Pinks  were  shown  bv  Dr.  B.  Ward,  Wameford  Asylum,  but  they  showed 
the  effects  of  an  unxind  season.  Evidently  attempts  are  still  made  to 
now  some  of  the  old  florists*  flowers  about  Oxford.  Pyrethrums  in 
bunches  of  three  blooms  made  a  good  feature,  set  up  im  nine  varieties 
backed  by  their  foliage  ;  but  the  finest  feature  of  all  was  the  stands  of 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  fiowers.  Here  Mr.  J.  Lakia 
was  first  with  a  very  fine  lot  in  large  bunches  well  displayed,  Mr.  R. 
Price,  Headington,  being  second.  There  were  several  classes  for  Rosea 
also,  but  the  ^t  varieties  shown  have  already  been  g^ven. 

Fmit  were  limited  in  quantity,  but  generally  good  ;  the  three  best 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  were  Foster's  Seedling  from  CoL  Miller,  Shot- 
over  House,  Wheatley ;  Col.  Lee,  Aylesbury,  being  second  with  the 
same.  Three  good  but  unripe  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  were 
staged  in  this  class.  Mr.  Geo.  Parker,  Great  Tew  Park,  had  the  best 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  R.  N.  Byass,  Esq.,  being 
second.  Col.  Lee  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches,  showing  Alexander; 
Mr.  P.  Southey  being  seoond  with  Stirling  Castle.  The  best  Melon  was 
Hero  of  Lockings. 

Vegetable*  were  remarkably  well  shown,  especially  for  the  snecial 
prices  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Reading,  and  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Stourbridge.  There  were  several  classes  for  these.  Potatoes 
being  perhaps  the  weakest  display,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
considering  the  late  season.  There  was  also  a  very  good  display  of 
cottagers'  vegetables,  the  collections  of  cut  flowers  being  particularly 
interesting. 


SOWING  AND  GROWINa   CABBAGE. 

Bbtvo  asked  by  Messrs.  Stuart  k  Mef  n  to  put  on  paper  our  mode  of 
growing  Cabbage,  I  have  great  pleasure  tn  doing  so ;  but  would  here 
remark  that  our  time  of  sowing  will  not  suit  all,  and  that  each  gardener 
or  amateur  ought  to  have  his  own  calendar  to  suit  his  locality.  The  first 
thing  tD  attend  to  is  the  purchasing  of  the  seed,  and  also  the  variety, 
and  from  some  reliable  firm.  I  have  grown  Stuart  &  Biein's  No.  1  for 
some  years,  and  find  it  our  best  early. 

The  soil  for  the  seed  beds  should  be  light,  moderately  rich,  and  well 
pulverised.  We  sow  our  seed  as  near  as  .possible  about  the  17th  July,  in 
shallow  drills,  the  full  width  of  a  draw  noe,  from  a  foot  to  14  inches 
apart,  covering  thinly  with  fine  soil,  and  finishing  by  beating  it  lightly 
with  the  back  of  a  rake.  By  sowing  in  drills  the  plants  '  can  be  easily 
thinned,  and  kept  stirred  with  a  hoe.  By  these  means  fine  plants  can 
be  reared,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded,  which  will 
enable  them  to  form  good  plants  with  fine  roots  without  pricking  ont ; 
and  if  all  goes  weU,  the  plants  are  ready  for  planting  the  first  week  in 
September,  which  we  always  manage  to  do,  on  a  piece  of  groand 
thoroughly  prepared— trenched,  if  possible — as  no  one  can  grow  good 
tender  succulent  Cabbages  on  the  non-digging  principle. 

Cabbages  like  to  grow  on  ground  of  a  good  substantial  iiature,'which' 
has  been  heavily  dunged  for  a  number  of  years.  We  use  enormoos 
quantities  of  farmj  ard  manure,  not  much  decomposed,  which  we  bory 
to  the  depth  of  one  spit  below  the  surface.  We  do  not  use  any  artificial 
manure,  as  we  think  the  farmyard  manure  keeps  the  soil  open  wad  acts 
as  a  drainage,  which  enables  the  plants  to  grow  better  in  winter  and 
spring.  In  planting  out  advantage  shoald  l^  taken  of  moist  weather, 
if  possible ;  but  should  the  weather  be  dry,  we  always  plant  towards 
evening,  puddling  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  and  by  care- 
fully lifting  the  plants,  planting  firm,  and  giving  a  good  watering,  any- 
one can  grow  Cabbages  to  «ait  the  most  fastidious,  and,  if  nead  b^  '*  Oo 
In  and  win."— D.  Inolis,  Houyich  Hall,  Northmmberland, 

[Mr.  Inglis  was  the  winner  of  the  £5  prize  for  Cabbages  offered  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  last  year.] 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideaf  including  the  AUtrasmeriea  and 
Agawm.  By  J.  G.  Bakeb,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  London :  George  Bell  and 
Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

This  useful  work  of  reference  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  experience 
and  a  close  study  of  the  plants  on  which  it  treats,  for  Mr.  Baker  states 
in  the  preface  "  Daring  the  twenty-three  years  I  have  bron  at  Kew  I 
have  made  notes  of  the  characters  of  all  the  Amaryllideae  that  have 
passed  through  my  hands  in  a  living  state,  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  dried  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  order. 
I  have  attempted  in  the  present  work  to  furnish  cultiyators  and  botanists 
with  a  compact  working  handbook,  of  which  the  main  part  consists  of 
characters  of  the  genera  and  species  drawn  up  from  actual  specimens. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  fully  with  the  bibliography  of  the  plants, 
or  to  trace  out  their  pre-Linnean  history,  or  to  say  anything  about  their 
cultivation,  or  to  deal,  except  very  briefly,  with  the  ga^en  hybrids, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  this  order." 

The  book  comprises  216  closely  printed  pages  of  botanical  descriptions 
in  English  of  sixty-one  genera  and  about  670  species,  the  principal 
references  to  authorities  and  figures  being  included,  together  with 
particulars  of  geographical  distribution  and  many  historical  facts, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  genera  Narcissus,  Hippeastrum.  Though 
essentially  a  work  of  botanical  importance,  the  descriptions  are  00  clear 
and  intelligible  that  the  book  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  all  horti* 
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cnlturiQts  who  are  specially  concerned  in  the  numerous  plants  included  in 
the  Amaiyllideie.  Some  of  the  chief  fi;arden  genera  are  Narcissus, 
Galanthus,  Leuoojuro,  Hippeastrum,  Vallota,  Cliviai  Haemanthus, 
Crinum,  Amaryllis,  Eucharis,  Pancratium,  Alstroemeria,  and  Bomarea. 
It  may  he  mentioned  that  Imantophyllnm  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub- 
genus, and  the  numerous  varieties  grown  in  gardens  must  be  ranked 
under  Olivia  miniata,  C.  nobilis  and  C.  Gardneri  being  the  only  two 
other  species.  Imantophyllnm  cyrtanthiflorum  is  named  as  a  hybrid 
between  Clivia  miniata  and  C.  nobilis.  A  copious  index  of  specific  and 
varietal  names  increases  the  value  o£  the  work,  which  is  well  printed 
and  neatly  bound,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  thoroughly  reliable. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

June  20th. 
Thb  second  summer  Show  of  the  year  was  held  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Regent*s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  and  though  the  plant  exhibits 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  usual,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  reductions  in 
the  prizes,  there  were  numbers  of  non- competing  exhibits  of  a  most  in- 
teresting character,  and  the  fruit  Show  was  on^  of  the  best,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  yet  held  in  London  at  midsummer.  The  weathe 
unfortunately  was  of  a  most  unfavourable  character,  rain  falling  the 
whole*  of  the  day,  and  this  deterred  many  visitors  from  attending,  but 
the  Show  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  the  Princess  Mary  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Gbchidb.-^A  fine  bank  of  Orchids  was  again  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  marquee,  many  large  specimens  and  choice  forms  being 
represented.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Orchids  Mr.  F.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  won  first  honours 
for  grand  specimens  of  Cattleya  labiata  Wameri,  C.  Mossiaa,  C.  Mendeli, 
and  0.  Sanderiana,  each  with  some  dozens  of  large  flowers  ;  L«slia 
purpurata  and  L.  purpurata  splendens  were  also  noteworthy,  the  latter 
a  handsome  variety  with  broad  rich  crimson  lips.  Cattleya  intricata, 
a  supposed  hybrid  between  C.  amethy&tina  and  Laelia  elegans,  was 
interesting ;  Anguloa  Clowesi ;  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum, 
extremely  fine ;  C.  Lawrencianum,  also  good  ;  and  Vanda  teres  completed 
this  admirable  group.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  took 
the  lead  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  dozen  specimens  with  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Odentoglossums,  &c.,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  being 
second  for  a  much  more  effective  group,  comprising  good  Cattleyas,  a 
remarkable  Dendrobium  Falconeri  on  a  block,  capitally  flowered,  and  a 
good  variety ;  also  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  well  flowered.  Mr.  Hill  was  also  first  for  a  group  of  Cypripe- 
diums and  Dendrobinms,  including  small  but  healthy  samples  of  C. 
barbatum  superbum,  C.  calurum,  C.  Iievigatum,  C.  I>ayanum,  C.  super- 
eiliare,  C.  Crossianum,  C.  nivoum,  C.  Wameri,  C.  ciiiolare,  C.  Veitohi,  and 
Dendrobiums  Dalhousieanum,  densiflorum,  and  others.  Mr.  Cypher  was 
first  for  a  g^oup  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripediums  in  the  nurserymen's 
class,  tastefully  arranged  with  Ferns,  and  Mr.  H.  James  was  second 
with  a  much  smaller  and  less  beautiful  group.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of  choice  Orchids,  comprising 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  including  very  fine  varieties  of  O.  Alexan* 
drsB  and  O.  vexillarinm,  a  richly  coloured  variety  of  the  latter  named 
mberrimum  being  very  noticeable. 

Pelargoniumi, — ^Tbese  furnished  some  welcome  colour  on  the  slopes 
near  the  entrance.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best  six  plants  of 
show  varieties  in  the  nurserymen*s  class,  even  neat  specimens,  with  hand- 
some flowers  of  Maid  of  Honour,  Gold  Mine,  Volont^  Nationale,  Despot, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  Hill  was  first  in  the  amateurs* 
class.  Hermit,  Ruth  Little,  and  Fortitude  being  excellent  in  number 
and  size  of  flowers.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Mann,  Esq., 
Langley  Broom,  Slough,  following  with  smaller  plants.  With  six  &ncy 
PeUurgoniums  Mr.  Turner  was  also  first,  Ellen  Beck  being  a  handsome 
example,  over  3  feet  in  diameter  and  crowded  with  fiowers.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  first  with  the  only  exhibit  in  the  amateurs*  class  for  small  but  neat 
plants.  Zonal  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  D.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate, 
-who  secured  the  prizes  in  that  order  with- good  plants,  scarlet  varieties 
predominating. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  besides  having  a  choice  group 
of  novelties  had  a  collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  for  which  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  in  the  class.  The  varieties  shown  were  single,  T. 
Moore,  Mr.  Murphy,  Countess  of  Bessborough,  and  Fairy  ;  double,  Louis 
d'Or,  Mrs.  F.  Wilson,  M.  Duvivier,  Madame  Arnoult,  Felix  Crousse,  Mrs. 
A.  Paul,  and  Gabrielle  Legros.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  few 
and  small,  Messrs.  H.  James,  A.  Offer,  and  R.  Butler  securing  the  chief 
prizes  in  the  several  classes.  Foliage  plants  and  Ferns  were  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
Mr.  Eason,  Mr.  H.  James,  Mr.  R.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Bt.  Dunstan's  Ix)dge,  Regent's  Park. 

Fbuit.— For  such  an  early  period  in  the  season  there  was  a  remark- 
ably good  display  of  fruit,  the  only  weak  point  being  in  the  white 
Grapes,  which  were  mostly  somewhat  green, as  is  customary  at  the  early 
shows.  In  the  Fruiterers'  Company's  class  for  a  collection,  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Ominersbury  Park,  Acton,  won 
chief  honours  for  admirable  specimens  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  with 
large  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling,  but  rather  green,  and  compact  bunches 
of  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  a  fine  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  good  Early 


Mignonne  Peaches,  handsome  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  neat  fruits  of 
Gunnersbnry  Gem  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons,  La  Grosse  Sucr6e  and 
Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries.  In  all  nineteen  dishes  were  shown, 
a  very  creditable  exhibit.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Arnold,  Notts,  who  had  excellent  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  Melons.  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  was  third, 
showing  two  handsome  Pines,  with  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
A  large  bronze  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Robins,  gardener  to- 
CoL  E.  D.  Lee,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  for  a  collection  of  twenty- 
one  dishes,  comprising  eight  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

For  one  Queen  Pine  Apple,  Mr.  H.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  F» 
Rose,  Rayners,  Bucks,  was  first  with  a  fine  even  fruit.  Mr.  T.  Coomber, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  RoHs,  Esq.,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth ;  and  Mr.  T^ 
Dawes,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram,  Temple  Newsam,  Leeds,  were 
second  and  third.  For  any  other  variety,  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to- 
C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam  Park,  South  Wales,  was  first  with  a  good 
Smooth  Cayenne,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Byass, 
Nevill  Court,  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Hare 
third.  Messrs.  T.  Hare,  J.  Douglas,  and  J.  Hollingworth  were  the 
prizetakers  for  Melons,  ten  fruits  being  shown. 

Gbafe?. — ^An  extensive  display  of  black  Grapes  was  provided.    Mr. 
Edmonds  had  the  best  basket  of  Black  Hambuighs,  large  berries  and 
capitally  coloured.  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw 
Park,  Chertsey,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Hollingworth  third,  amongst 
nine  exhibitors,  all  showing  well.    For  a  basket  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  R» 
Grindrod,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Greathed,  Whitfield,  Herefotd,  was  first  wttb 
fine  clean  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    Mr.  G.  Clinging,  gardener  to  Walpole 
Green  well,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterham,  was  second  with  Foster's^ 
Seedling ;   and  Mr.  Hollingworth  third  with  the  same  variety.    Five 
competitors  entered.    The  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
was  well  filled,  ten  exhibitors  staging  good  samples.    Mr.  Edmonds  was 
first  for  beautifully  coloured  even  bunches ;  Mr.  T.  Osman  a  close  second^ 
I  and  Mr.  G.  Clinging  third,  with  neat  bunches  and  small  berries,  but 
bearing  a  dense  black  bloom.    In  the  any  other  black  variety  class,  Mr. 
Roberts  took  the  lead  with  Madresfield  Court,  handsome  in  bunch  and 
berry,  but  not  fully  coloured.      Mr.  Cakebread  was  second  with  smaller 
bunches  of  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  G.  Thomson  was  third. 

Amongst  the  six  exhibitors  of  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,, 
Mr.  G.  Gnmmett,  gardener  to  A.  Richards,  Esq.,  Blenheim  Park,  Houn* 
slow,  was  first,  Mr.  P.  Feist  second,  and  Mr.  Cakebread  third,  but  all 
were  deficient  in  colour,  though  fine  in  bunch  and  berry.  In  the  any 
other  variety  class  there  were  eight  entries,  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  gardener  to 
P.  Thellnsson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth,  Doncaster,  won  first  honours  with  ex- 
cellent bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  very  fine  in  berry,  and  clean. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  second  with  large  soHd  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Mr.  Clinging  third  for  the  same  variety,  well  coloured,  \mi 
smaller. 

With  two  dishes  of  Peaches,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
Hopwood,  Esq.,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  won  first  prize,  showing  Royal 
George  and  Early  Albert  large  and  highly  coloured.  Mr.  W.  Robins 
was  second  with  Acton  Scott  and  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Gilmao,  Ingestrie 
Gardens,  Stafford,  third  with  grand  fruits  of  Violette  H&ti^e,  but  rather 
weak  samples  of  Royal  George.  For  two  dishes  of  Nectarines  Mr.  P. 
Blair  was  first  for  I^rd  Napier  and  Violette  Hftti^e,  the  former  large 
and  the  latter  richly  coloured.  Messrs.  Hare  -and  Gilman  were  second 
^d  third  respectively.  Messrs.  Divers,  Worthing,  and  Hare  were  the 
successful  exhibitors  of  Strawberries,  and  Messrs.  Blair,  Hare,  and 
Palmer  with  Cherries  ;  a  bronze  medal  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  a  capital  collection  of  Peaches  and 
Plums,  and  a  small  silver  medal  to  Mr.  T.  Coombe,  The  Hendre  Garden^ 
Monmouth,  for  six  fine  even  Queen  Pine  Apples. 

Cut  Flowbbs.— These  occupied  a  lax^  space  in  the  first  tent, 
Roses  being  particularly  fine.  Some  of  the  chief  winners  were  Mr.  P. 
Perry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rowlett,  The  Woodlands,  Cheshunt ;  Mr.  W. 
Robins,  Rev.  D.  King,  Cambridge ;  Messrs.  C.  Turner,  Paul  &;  Son, 
Keynes,  Williams  k,  Co.,  and  J.  JBurrell  k  Co.,  Cambridge.  Miscellaneous 
flowers  and  Orchids  from  Mr.  H.  James,  J.  Cypher,  and  J.  Douglas,  who 
was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Orehids.  Roses  were  ex- 
tensively shown,  the  prices  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  T.  S. 
Ware,  and  Paul  &  Son  in  that  order. 

MlBOELULNEOUS.— The  miscellaneous  exhibits  as  usual  constituted 
a  very  important  portion  of  the  attractions,  and  amongst  them  were  the 
following : — A  large  handsome  gproup  of  Orchids,  with  stove  and  green- 
house  foliage  and  flowering  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway 
(large  silver  medal) ;  a  brilliant  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Cala- 
diums.  Gloxinias,  Ferns,  and  Palms  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill  (Itu'ge  silver  medal)  ;  a  most  tasteful  collection  of  Petunias 
and  ornamental  Grasses  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holbbm 
(large  bronze  medal)  ;  a  group  of  handsome  CVittleyas  from  Mr.  Little 
(small  silver  medal) ;  a  tasteful  group  of  Orehids  from  Mr.  G.  Elliott 
(small  silver  medal)  ;  and  an  effective  group  of  Orehids  from  Messrs. 
Low  k  Co.,  Clapton  (silver  medal).  Mr.  K.  Scott,  gardener  to  Misa 
Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park,  had  a  group  of  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas, 
Spirseas,  Gloxinias,  and  Ferns  (small  silver  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  alax^  group  of  Japanese 
Maples,  Lilies,  the  variegated  Amndo  Donax,  the  elegant  Eulalia 
gtacillima,  and  a  number  of  choice  shrubs,  comprising  Elssagnua 
macropbyllns,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  Splnea  opulifolia  lutea,  and  the 
golden  Ligustrum  vulgare  aureum,  Weigehi  rosea  Looymannsi  aurea,  with 
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the  bantlaoma  Khododendroa-like  Dsphnlphyllum  gluucescens,  mJ 
large  plantj  of  greenbuiue  Rhododendrons.  All  these  were  moat  effec- 
tXielj  amnged,  mad  there  wai  also  a  Sne  collection  of  Irises  and  hardy 
llowen  from  the  same  firm  (larxe  siWer  medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  waa  Bret  with  a  group  of  bard;  llow<>n, 
followed  b7  Heaara.  Paul  i.  Son.  Heasra.  Coltina  Bros.  &  Osbriel, 
Waterloo  Road,  had  a  large  group  of  hanlj  flowers  (c«rtificftte),  Measre. 
Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Qatden,  a  similar  bnt  more  varied  group  (bronze 
medal).  Mr,  T.  S.  Ware  also  bad  a  large  group  of  hard  j  llowere  (large 
hronze  medal).  Menrs  Kelwa;  &  Son,  Langport,  aent  nineteen  boiea  of 
Pyrethruma  and  Pieon/  bloomg,  most  vaned  and  brilliant  in  colour. 
Mesnv.  Paul  b.  Son,  Cheshnnt,  tutd  &  collection  ol  choice  alpine  and 
other  plants. 

HesBra.  T,  Hlrera  ft  Son,  Sawbridgewortb,  exhibited  a  most  fnt-rest- 
Ing  gronp  at  fmit  trees  In  pots,  admirably  grown  speclmcos  of  Peaches, 
Plnma,  Pean,  Apples,  fcc.,  all  bearing  Sne  crops  of  fmit.  In  tbe  conidor 
■Oiia  gionp  attracted  much  attention  (eilver  medal).  Mre.  Harry  Turner, 
Horaemoor  Green,  Langley,  Bucks,  sent  a  handsome  plant  of  Camatioo 
BonTenIr  de  la  Malmaison,  with  ten  fine  blooms  (commended).  Me-srs.  J. 
Peed  &  Bon.  Boapell  Park  Nursery,  had  a  group  of  Antharinm  Schert- 
terianam  and  Ferns  G*rge  bronze  medal)  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Eason  sent  a 
grotip  of  Otaxinias  and  Ferns  (certificate). 

Xarge  catnben  of  certificates  were  awarded  for  new  plants,  but  wc 
must  refer  to  them  In  our  next  leene. 


HABDT  FRUIT  aABDBK. 
CSBBBIsa. — To  some  districts  extra  heavy  ctopt  of  these  are  swell- 
ing, and  thoae  on  the  w^tis  eipeciaUy  will  well  repay  for  a  timely 
thinning  out.  When  too  many  are  left  on  the  trees  the  fruit  is  apt  to 
be  small  and  poor  In  quality,  whereas  choice  Cherries  cannot  well  be 
too  large,  always  providing  they  are  grown  in  a  sunny  position.  A 
pair  of  Orape  scissors  is  most  suitable  for  the  work  of  thinnlag  the 
fruits,  and  In  many  instances  fully  one-half  of  the  fruits  may  be  cut  off 
with  advantage,  iiett  to  themselves  the  trees  will  frequently  refuse  to 
swell  the  whole  of  tbe  crope,  but  this  natural  thinning*oat  process 
has  a  most  weakening  effect,  and  ought  to  be  prevented.  AH  leading 
growths  to  be  laid  iu  to  their  full  lei^h,  but  the  laterals  ought  to  be 
at  once  stopped  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  joint,  this  favouring  tho 
formation  of  numeroiu  fruit  buds  at  their  ban.  Morellos  may  also  be 
improved  by  being  thinned  oat  in  good  time,  but  as  tbusc  fruit  on  tbe 
one-year-old  wood,  the  young  growths  should  only  be  thinned,  re- 
serving safBcient  to  lay  In  between  tbe  old  wood  or  to  take  the  placn 
of  shoots  fruiting  this  season.  Not  being  of  very  rank  habit  of  growth 
the  young  growths  need  not  be  laid  in  ;  In  fact.  It  is  better  for  tbe 
fruit  now  hanging  on  the  trees  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  nail 
or  tie  in  the  young  growths. 

P1.D1I8. — The  commoner  varieties  are  the  surest  setters,  many  of  the 
Gages,  as  well  as  Jefferson's  and  Klrkc's,  tailing  to  set  more  fruit  than 
the  trees  are  capable  ol  supporting.  Kot  so  Kivers'  Prolific,  Victoria, 
Early  Orleans,  Prince  of  wales,  and  Goliath,  these  being  literally 
crowded  with  fruit,  none  of  which  will  be  of  any  real  value  unless  tho 
crops  are  freely  thinned.  The  tbinaing  may  be  done  gradually, 
commencing  at  once,  the  later  thinnings  being  given  when  tbe  fruit  is 
la^io  enough  for  cooking  purposes.  Green  Plums  also  make  good 
preserve,  and  whether  thus  utilised  or  not  they  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a 
crowded  Bt«te  on  the  trees.  Young  growths  may  be  laid  in  to  their  full 
length  wherever  there  is  wall  space  to  be  filled,  bat  that  not  so  required 
on^t  to  be  thinned,  and  those  reserved  and  which  are  best  springing 
ont  from  tbe  walls  should  be  stoppeil  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  joint. 
Trees  long  in  one  position  and  bearing  a  heavy  crop  may  well  receive 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  as  well  as  a  mulching  of  strawy 
manure,  and  orchard  trees  sbonld  have  a  number  of  bolea  pierced  with 
an  iron  rod  in  the  ground  abant  the  roots,  and  then  receive  a  tew 
tube  of  fannyaid  liquid  manure  at  the  same  strength  as  applied  to 
mcftdows: 

Insect-infested  Tseeb.— Caterpillan  have  been  very  tronbleaome 
among  both  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  these  eating  many  of  the  leaves  and 
young  tmlt.  Tbe  only  remedy  is  to  examine  tbe  trees  and  crash  all 
lound  coiled  up  In  the  leaves,  at  tbe  same  time  thinning  all  clusten 
of  fruit  where  the  caterpillars  are  most  to  be  found,  leaving  only  the 
soundest  ot  the  former,  and  crushing  the  latter.  It  was  the  abundance  of 
bloom  that  favoured  the  lodgment  of  the  eggs  by  tiay  moths,  the  petals 
Itanging  abont  the  clusten  ot  fruit  till  either  removed  by  the  hand  or 
washed  off  by  heavy  rains.  The  black  fly  is  very  thick  on  some  ot  the 
best  Cherry  trees,  and  unless  washed  off  will  soon  spoil  the  fruit.  Soapy 
water  applied  forcibly  by  a  syringe  or  engineand  followed  by  clear  water 
^rill  disliiage  the  greater  portion  ot  them.  A  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
water  is  also  effective.  A  tree  use  of  tbe  engine  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  aphts-infested  Plum  trees,  and  as  the  water  U  beneficial  to  tbe  roots 
SD  better  reoiedy  can  be  applied. 


Plahtiso  Forced  StrawbbbriB3.— Plants  of  Vioomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  fruited  early  in  pots  will,  under  ordinarily  good  treat- 
ment, yield  a  second  crop  In  the  autumn.  The  fruit  can  be  ripened 
in  the  open,  or  it  neeil  be  the  plants  may  be  lifted,  repotted,  and  set  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  October  and  November. 
Another  plan,  which  answers  equally  as  well,  is  to  plunge  the  plants  in 
the  pots  so  as  to  quite  bury  the  latter,  a  border  near  to  a  pathway  being 
the  best  position.  Being  kept  supplied  with  water  the  roots  soon  find 
their  way  Into  the  snrrounding  soil,  and  this  materially  assisla  the 
plants.  When  lifted  In  the  autumn  much  ot  the  soil  and  the  outer 
roots  may  safely  be  cleaned  off  the  pots,  and  with  tbe  aid  ot  small 
sancere  of  water  extra  fine  late  crops  result.  Plants  ot  Sir  J.  Paxlon, 
President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  other  favonritea  that  have  been 
either  forced  or  tmited  under  glass,  duly  pUnted  out,  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  fruit  again  this  season,  but  next  year  will  produce  exceptionally 
hcavycrops.  They  reqniredeeply  worked  fairly  richground,  should  be 
watered  prior  to  planting,  the  balls  must  be  buried  well  below  the 
ordinary  garden  level,  and  have  the  soil  very  firmly  packed  about 
them.  The  rows  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  a  distance  ot 
2  teet  dividing  the  plants  in  tbe  rows.  For  a  few  vreeks  they  will 
require  to  be  kept  well  moistened,  a  mulching  of  sbort  manure  further 
serving  to  keep  the  old  balU  ot  soil  and  roots  in  the  requisite  moiit 
condition. 

FECIT  FOBCmo, 
Fs&OHBa  A!JD  Nbctabiskb. — Early  Fvreed  Tree*. — Conttnnont 
early  forcing  lo  ripen  the  fruit  in  May  is  a  great  strain  upon  tbe 
energies  of  the  trees,  as  they  have  to  make  the  growth  dnring  the  early 
spring  months,  and  mature  It  in  early  summer.  After  the  frutt  is  all 
gathured,  ventilate  to  the  fullest  extant,  if  possible  removing  the  roof 
lights  entirely  by  the  early  part  of  July,  or  earlier  if  the  weather  he 
hot  and  the  trees  sufBclently  matured.  If  tbe  roof  lights  are  not 
moveable.  In  addition  to  full  ventilation  the  t>order  should  be  frequently 
damped  and  duly  watered,  so  that  no  check  is  given  likely  to  induce 
the  premature  ripening  ot  the  young  wood  and  leaves.  Keep  the  latter 
free  from  red  spider  by  syringing  occasionally,  and  if  necessary  apply 
an  insecticide,  as  it  is  of  tbe  greateat  importance  that  the  foliage  be  kept 
healtbfnl  and  ripen  naturally.  Laterals  must  be  stopped,  but  where 
there  Is  space  to  allow  of  growth  being  made  without  overcrowding  en- 
courage it,  aa  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  by  promoting  root  action 
will  prevent  the  buds  and  foliage  maturing  too  early.  All  shoots  that 
have  supported  fruit,  and  are  no  longer  required,  should  be  removed  to 
admit  light  and  air  freely  to  the  growths,  and  if  there  I»  too  much 
crowding  ot  the  shoots  for  next  year's  bearing  thin  them  well  to  make 
space  for  tbe  free  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  the  action  of  water 
upon  the  foliage  to  cleanse  it  of  red  spider. 

Hovjiet  with  Fmit  Hipeniiyi.—GcaDe  fire  best  is  necessary  during 
cold  nights  and  on  dull  ilays  to  admit  of  a  steady  proicress,  and  tbe 
admiaslon  of  air,  a  little  constantly,  to  insure  Qavour.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  later  varieties  in  swelling  and  finishing.  Afford  a 
moderate  air  moisture  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  foliage,  and  do  not  allow 
the  borders  to  become  dried  and  cracked,  bat  afford  water  as  required 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  a  mulching  of  rather  strawy  material  will 
keep  the  surface  la  a  condition  favourable  to  the  kecpin;  of  tbe  roots 
active  there,  and  that  without  undue  atmospheric  moistuze.  If  tbe 
weather  be  very  bright  some  netting  spread  over  the  root  ligbts  will  be 
an  advantage  in  preserving  the  thin  or  delicate  skinned  varieties,  such 
as  Noblesae,  from  being  undaly  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  causing  the  • 
fruit  to  ripen  at  the  apex,  greatly  in  advance  of  those  on  tbe  lower 
parts,  ami  the  fruit  not  infrequently  decays  there  through  over-ripeneas, 
whil^  the  lower  part  is  scarcely  fit  for  use.  These,  indeed  ail  fruits, 
are  better  ripened  gradually  ttun  roasted  as  is  sometimes  done  under 
the  large  and  clear  panes  of  glass  rightly  employed  In  modem  fruit 
houses.  It  is  easy  in  a  period  of  very  hot  weather  to  apply  'i  double 
tbicknem  of  herring  or  a  single  thlcsness  of  pilchard  net,  wbich  will 
sufficiently  break  the  force  of  the  most  powertol  sunlight,  ensoring  tbe 
fruit  an  evenness  ot  ripening. 

Yavng  Trcft, — Those  will  have  hern  disbudded,  and  tfae  shoots 
regulated  so  that  tbe  principals  will  be  IS  to  13  inches  apart,  and  the 
shoots  for  next  year's  fruiting  originated  from  the  previous  year's  sboota 
disposed  about  15  incbea  asunder  along  them,  stopping  them  it  requisite 
at  15  Inches  ot  growth,  and  the  laterals  to  one  joint  as  produced.  The 
extensions  or  main  shoots  should  be  trained  in  their  full  length,  provided 
they  are  evenly  balanced.  If  the  shoots  on  one  side  are  stronger  than 
the  other  depress  the  strong  and  elevate  the  weak,  to  as  to  induce  an 
equal  distribution  of  TlgouT  throughout  each  tree.  Any  gruai  shoots 
may  be  stopped,  as  they  are  a  great  Inducemeat  to  gumming.  Tieea 
marked  by  ftross  wood  when  young  seldom  turn  out  healthy,  therefore 
It  is  better  to  cut  out  excessively  strong  wood,  encourt^ng  the  short- 
jointed  and  sturdy.  Ventilate  early  In  the  day.  Increasing  It  with  the 
advancing  temperature,  avoiding  a  close  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is 
eaaentlal  that  the  growths  be  trained  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  of  tbe  sun 
and  air  having  tree  access,  the  growths  being  thoroughly  solidified  as 
made,  the  foliage  kept  clean  and  healthy,  so  that  the  buds  may  be  duly 
snpplied  with  nutriment  and  accumulation  made  in  the  adjacent  wood 
ot  elaborated  matter  tor  the  due  setting  ot  the  blossom  and  the  stoning 
ot  the  fruit  In  the  ensuing  season. 

Btbawbebribs  IK  POTS.—The  outdoor  trait  is  late,  tberefoie  the 
resources  ot  the  cultivator  will  be  taxed  to  make  those  in  pots  afford  a 
supply  of  fruit  until  those  in  tbe  open  ground  come  In.  Our  t^^^ 
supplies  will  be  obtained  from  plants  In  a  span-roofed  stmcture  nam 
principally  tor  wintering  bedding  plants,  ana  from  those  on  ibelro  l" 
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wall  cases.  The  Strawberry  that  has  been  most  satisfactory  with  ns 
this  season  has  been  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  we  use  along  with  Presi- 
dent for  starting  after  the  new  year ;  La  Grosse  Sacr6e,  Vioomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Sir  Harry  or  Keens'  Seedling  being  put  in  at 
the  same  time.  Noble  is  useful  for  forcing,  as  it  sets  and  swells  freely, 
is  free  from  mildew,  the  fruit  is  of  an  even  form  and  good  size,  and 
finishes  well.  Mr.  Radclyffe  and  James  Veitch  are  grown  for  their  size. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  perhaps  the  most  taking  in  appearance  of  Straw- 
berries, and  Marguerite  is  large  and  brilliant.  For  late  use  none  rivals 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Cockscomb. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Chrymnthemums. — Plants  intended  for  the  production  of  large 
flowers  will  be  growing  and  rooting  freely  in  their  largest  pots. 
8 apply  water  carefully,  and  syringe  liberally  twice  daily  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  warm.  Side  growths  as  they  appear  shoold  be 
removed,  and  the  main  shoots  secured  to  stakes  or  other  supports  as  they 
extend.  Aphides  are  very  liable  to  attack  the  plants  at  this  stage  of 
their  growtn,  principally  in  the  points.  The  best  remedy  is  to  syringe 
lightly  and  then  dust  the  affected  parts  with  tobacco.  This  will  destroy 
the  insects  in  a  short  time,  and  the  powder  should  then  be  washed  out  of 
the  shoots  by  the  aid  of  the  syringe.  Where  loam  in  a  moderately  fresh 
state  has  been  used  for  potting,  grass  will  grow  on  rapidly ;  this  can  be 
kept  down  by  constantly  stirring  the  surface.  It  is  bad  practice  to 
allow  it  to  grow  until  it  is  large  enough  lor  piillin;  up.  Plants  potted 
at  the  same  time  and  intended  for  bushes  may  have  their  shoots  pinched 
back  for  the  last  time,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  extend  without.  The 
only  difference  will  be  taller  plants  by  the  last  method  and  a  smaller 
number  of  sh<x)t8,  but  better  blooms  can  be  secured.  Length  in  the 
stems  is  of  no  moment  with  us,  and  therefore  Elaine  and  all  the  early- 
flowering  section  will  not  be  pinched  again.  Later  plants  will  have  all 
the  leadlog  points  removed,  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  rooted  in 
cold  frames.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  now  will  be  useful  for 
decoration  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  with  one  to  three  flowers  on  the  top  of 
the  stems.  Pinch  all  intended  for  late  flowering,  and  when  they  have 
started  into  growth  place  them  in  their  largest  pots.  Cuttings  rooted  at 
the  end  of  April  in  boxes  and  pinched  are  ready  for  placing  in  6-inch 
pots.  These  will  be  pinched  once  after  they  are  established  in  this  size, 
and  will  then  become  dwarf  and  useful  for  furnishing  purposes.  Large 
bushes  intended  for  supplying  cut  flowers  need  not  have  the  whole  of 
the  shoots  staked  singly,  four  or  five  stakes  at  the  most  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pots  will  be  ample  placed  round  the  sides,  sloping  outwards. 
These  can  l^  supplied  as  opportunities  present  themselves  ;  round  these 
matting  can  be  tied,  so  that  the  branches  cannot  be  blown  out  or  broken 
by  the  wind.  As  the  plants  grow  another  row  of  matting  can  be  secured 
to  the  stakes,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  season,  provided  the  stakes 
at  first  are  long  enough.  This  is  an  easier,  quicker,  and  better  method 
than  trying  to  secure  the  plants  to  one  strong  stake  ;  they  are  liable  to 
be  crowded  by  this  method,  but  not  by  the  other.  The  stakes  and 
matting,  if  the  plants  are  well  grown,  are  at  the  end  of  the  season  hidden 
from  view  by  their  stems  and  foliage. 

Hydrangeas. — Plants  that  have  missed  flowering  of  the  varieties  of 
H.  hortensis  should  have  the  points  taken  out  and  rooted.  These  if 
taken  near  the  top  root  freely  in  handlights  under  the  shade  of  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons,  in  fact  in  any  moderately  warm  close  structure.  If  the 
cuttings  are  kept  moist  they  will  quickly  emit  roots  from  the  stem  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  soil.  Place  the  cuttings  in  2-inch  pots,  and  confine 
them  to  these  until  they  are  mature.  The  object  is  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing, so  that  when  placed  in  their  largest  pots  they  will  be  furnished  with 
leaves  to  the  base  when  they  flower.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  attain  more  than  a  few  inches  in  length  before 
the  autumn.  The  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  have  been  removed 
should  be  cut  closely  back.  These  if  plunged  outside  without  repotting 
them  will  make  and  ripen  three  or  four  sturdy  short  growths,  eaeh  of 
which  another  season  will  bear  heads  of  bloom. 

Tree  Carnations, — Carnations  intended  for  autumn  flowering  will  be 
growing  freely  in  6-inch  pots.  They  should  be  plunged*  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  every  care  taken  that  the  soil  never  becomes  dry.  Insuf- 
ficient water  brings  the  plants  into  a  woody  stunted  condition,  and 
instead  of  making  abundance  of  growth  they  will  be  constantly  pro- 
ducing flowering  shoots.  Any  of  these  that  may  appear  should  be 
pinched  off  at  once,  and  the  plants  encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth 
as  possible.  The  whole  stock,  except  those  rooted  late,  will  now  be 
b  tter  outside  than  in  frames.  Repot  as  the  plants  become  ready, 
and  be  careful  not  to  allow  them  to  become  root-lx)und  before  the  work 
is  done.  Failure  in  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  often  due  to  this  cause 
alone.  Watch  for  red  spider,  which  is  liable  to  attack  the  plants  if  once 
they  become  checked.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  eradicating  it 
if  it  becomes  established  on  the  plants  is  to  dip  or  syringe  them 
thoroughly  in  a  solution  of  water  and  sulphur,  a  3-inch  potful  in  three 
gallons  of  water  will  be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Plants  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  placed  in  6-inch  pots  early  in  the  season,  and  with  the 
centre  removed  as  soon  as  signs  of  flowering  were  visible,  will  now  be 
strong  with  from  four  to  eight  good  shoots  at  the  base,  and  may  be 
shif tS  into  9-inch  pots,  and  large  specimens  for  next  year's  flowering  will 
be  the  result  In  potting  press  the  soil  moderately  firm  in  well  drained 
pots.  Employ  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure,  one- 
third  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Do  not  feed  these  plants  with  strong 
stimulants. 

Calceolarias. — Sow  a  little  seed  on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  in  a  pan. 
Do  not  cover  the  seed,  but  water  gently  with  a  fine-rose  can.    A  square 


of  glass  should  then  be  placed  over  the  pan  and  damp  moss  on  the 
surfifcce.  Place  the  pan  in  a  cool  shady  frame  until  the  seed  germinates. 
Rhodanthes. — The  later  Rhodanthes  should  be  sown  at  once,  and 
flowering  plants  will  then  be  had  in  September.  Sow  the  seed  in  5-inch 
pots,  lightly  cover  with  fine  soil,  and  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame  until 
germination  has  taken  place.  The  soil  may  be  watered  and  the  frame 
shaded.    Keep  the  seedlings  in  a  cool  situation. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SWARMS.— No.  3. 

In  the  old  days  when  skeps  were  almost  uniyersally  in  use,  it. 
was  comparatively  easy  to  hive  swamiB,  bat  by  the  use  of  frame 
hives  some  little  additional  difficulty  has  been  occasioned.  The 
swarm  may  be  hived  in  any  convenient  receptacle,  and  although  a 
skep  is  generally  as  convenient  as  an3rthing  else,  a  backet,  box,  or 
something  of  a  like  nature  may  be  used  with  equal  success.  Moat 
bee-keepers  know  how  to  hive  a  swarm  in  the  first  instance,  and  it 
will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  care  should  be  taken  te 
hold  the  skep  well  under  the  cluster,  and  to  give  one  good  firm 
shake  rather  than  several  feeble  ones.  If  the  queen  faUs  into,  or  is 
placed  in  the  skep,  the  bees  will  as  a  consequence  also  cluster  within 
it,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  our  only  anxiety  is  to  insure  the  queen's 
presence  in  the  skep.  The  swarm  will  in  a  very  short  time,  say 
twenty  minutes,  cluster  in  the  skep,  which  should,  immediately 
after  the  bees  were  shaken  into  it,  have  been  turned  right  way  up 
on  a  sheet,  and  the  swarm  will  then  be  ready  for  hiving  in  its  per- 
manent home.  When  there  is  rank  grass  just  under  the  clustering 
swarm  a  sheet  should  be  placed  beneath  to  save  the  bees  not  falling 
into  the  skep,  when  the  twig  on  which  the  cluster  rests  is  shaken^ 
from  tumbling  into  the  grass  and  becoming  entangled,  and  con- 
sequently being  longer  in  rejoining  the  queen,  and  so  delaying  the 
final  operation.  Sometimes  swarms  cluster  in  very  inconvenient 
places,  and  in  such  instances  each  bee-keeper  must  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  hiving  them,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  feather  dipped  in 
carbolic  acid,  or  a  strong  smoker,  will  jsause  a  swarm  gradually  to 
leave  any  position  which  it  may  have  taken  up.  When  once  the 
swarm  has  joined  the  queen  the  second  part  of  the  manipulation  must- 
be  taken  in  hand,  because  the  bees  will  very  soon  begin  to  work,  and 
as  they  leave  the  skep  will  note  their  position  and  return  to  it.  By 
removing  the  swarm  to  a  new  position  these  bees  are  compelled  ta 
return  to  the  old  stock,  and  as  a  result  the  swarm  is  weakened. 

There  are  several  ways  of  placing  a  swarm  already  hived  in  a 
skep  into  a  frame  hive,  but  perhaps  the  simplest,  and  in  the  hands  of 
an  unskilled  bee-keeper  the  most  certain,  method  is  to  fasten  a 
sheet  to  the  floorboard  of  the  frame  hive  and  to  place  a  brick  ^ 
eaoh  comer  of  the  sheet  where  it  touches  the  ground,  thus  forming 
a  kind  of  gentle  incline  from  the  earth  to  the  hive  entrance.  The 
hive  itself  may  be  raised  an  inch  or  more  above  the  floorboard,  and 
the  bees  must  then  by  a  sudden  jerk  be  thrown  from  the  skep  on 
to  the  sheet.  They  will  at  once  commence  to  run  into  the  hive, 
and  the  swarm  will  very  shortly  be  clustered  within.  The  hiT6 
may  then  be  allowed  to  fall  into  ite  proper  position  on  the  floor- 
board, and  the  manipulation  is  ended.  If  the  bees  do  not  begin  to 
run  up  at  once  a  handful  or  so  may  be  placed  at  the  entrance,  when 
with  a  joyful  hum  they  will  tell  the  good  news  of  a  home  found  at 
last  to  those  still  remaining  on  the  sheet,  and  the  whole  swarm 
will  at  once  b^in  te  move,  and  soon  a  vast  continuous  march  of 
the  thousands  of  happy  insects  will  fill  the  bee-keeper  with  glad- 
ness, and  make  him  certain  of  the  success  of  the  manipulation. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  chance  if  the  queen  bas  not  been  seen 
that  she  has  been  left  behind,  and  the  swarm  will  then  leave  the 
hive  and  return  in  a  body  te  the  old  stock ;  but  provided  that  the 
queen  has  been  secured,  the  swarm  will  not  leave  the  hive  unless 
the  bees  are  compelled  by  some  very  untoward  circumstance — 
such  as  great  and  unbearable  heat— to  seek  a  more  comfortable 
home. 
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If  an  extra  strong  swarm  is  to  be  seenred,  then  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  Bwarm  most  be  placed  in  the  exact  position  previooaly 
ooonpied  by  the  old  Rtoek,  and  the  latter  mnst  be  placed  in  a  new 
position.  The  swarm  will  then  be  increased  in  nambera  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  stock.  Two  things  mnat  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  hiving  Bwarms  as  necesairy  to  BUCoeiB  ; — 

1,  The  presence  of  the  qnean  is  essential. 

2,  Moving  the  swarm  as  earlj  as  pouible  to  the  position  it  is 

intended  permanently  to  occupy. 
Swarms  may  be  uxpectad  to  issue  at  anytime  during  this  month 
if  proparattention  is  not  girento  crowded  stocks,  and  if  through 
sndi  neglect  a  swarm  does  issue,  it  n  bett«r,  notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  the  hee-keeper  to  manage  his  stocks  on  a  non-swarming 
«yatem,  to  accept  the  evil  rather  than  to  attempt  to  remedy  it  by 
retoming  the  swarm  to  the  present  hive.  Such  attempts  are  nrely 
aatisfaotory,  are  always  risky,  and  are  therefore  unprofitable.  At- 
tention in  the  past  wUl,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  swarming  in  tiie 
present,  and  will  insure,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a^lirge 
hurest  of  honey  in  the  future. — Felix. 


^"Vl?^^^' 


should  be  directed  either  to  "Tub 
Editob  "  or  to  "  The  Publibher."  Letten  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  an- 
aroi^bly.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  onr  oone^iondenta,  as  doing  so  inbjects  them  to 
nnjnstifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Gorretipondents  shoold  not  mix  ap  on  the  same  sheet  auestions 
rekting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  'two  or  three  qneations  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertioii  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnica- 

'WeeTila  on  rems  ()F.  J.  Wiitch£iter).—  Tbe  weevils  sent  are 
the  destructive  Otiorhynces  tulcatus,  which  seems  to  be  unniualty 
plentifnl  this  year.  Yoa  will  And  intonnatioa  tespectlng  it  In  reply  to 
two  correspondents  on  page  600,  last  week. 

TaeaoBla  (IF.  ;?.)■— Jading  Ironi  the  specimens  sent  the  variety 
appears  distinct  both  in  Bowers  and  foliage.  Are  the  vrhols  of  the 
flowers  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  sent  7  On  hearing  from  you 
we  win  refer  to  the  variety  a^in. 

•tfavemlr  de  Xalm&leoB  fJuoatlan  (^H.  £J>rier).— The  blooms, 
S  inches  in  diameter,  are  very  good  indeed,  and  half  a  dozen  of  sncb, 
produbed  by  plants  )□  6  and  T-lncb  pals,  indicate  excellent  cultivation. 
All  the  best  Carnation  growers  thin  the  buds  for  obtaining  superior 
blowne. 

Oak  «MI  Blm  Traea  SleedlsB  ( W.  31.  D.,  JhieU).~We  fear  yon 
■will  have  some  difficulty  in  preventing  tbe  escape  o(  sap  from  the  tmnka 
-of  your  trees.  Cement  plasters  might  be  tried,  paring  the  bark  to  reduce 
the  corrugations  for  the  more  eSectnal  application  of  the  cement.  If 
«ny  of  our  readeis  can  suggest  a  better  remedy,  or  point  out  a 
method  they  have  found  to  answer  in  such  a  case,  we  will  readily 
pnblish  it. 

Snclteaaa  d'Aivonlente  Vaar  (JZfuit). — YoD  ask  if  this  variety 
is  les?  hardy  when  blossoming  than  others,  on  tbe  ground  that  your 
"  two  trees  of  it  which  flowered  prof  nsely  cast  nine-tenths  of  the  Bowers, 
while  Beuri^  Hardy,  Bearr^  d'Amanlis,  Mardchal  de  Coiir,  Doyeun^  du 
Cornice,  and  several  otherl  In  the  same  row  set  too  thickly  by  half."  We 
have  had  similar  experience  in  more  than  one  season,  and  have  been  led 
to  legaid  the  variety  in  qufstion  as  having  somewhat  tenderer  blossoms 
than  some  others.  Tbis,  however,  may  not  agree  with  the  experience  of 
other  cultivs tors,  who  may  perhaps  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and,  if  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


matoea  (An  Old  Jteadcr). —  Tour  (raits  are  appa- 
-lently  attaofced  by  a  fungut  described  under  tbe  name  of  9pon>cybe 
lycepeislei,  which  causes  the  decayed  spots  and  blotches  at  the  crown 
of  the  fnilL  Some  practical  erowers,  however,  consider  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned, or  at  least  facilitated,  by  imperfect  fertilisation,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  tbe  fnilla  seems  to  confirm  that  view.    Deformed  fmits  an 


caused  in  a  similar  way,  as  a  deficient  vitality  leads  to  the  attack  of 
disease.  Itemove  and  burn  all  affected  fruits,  and  it  is  probable,  if  the 
disease  has  not  spread  much,  that  the  later  fruits,  fertilisetl  under  more 
favourable  drcugmtaRces,  will  come  satisfactorily.  Do  not  alh>w  too 
maeh  moisture  iu  the  air. 

Vansles  (D.y — The  yellow  ground  li  very  rich  an-1  the  flower  of 
good  farm,  bnt  the  band  of  colour  in  the  top  petals  nit  clearly  defined. 
We  can  understand  an  earlier  flower  being  larger  and  better,  and  even 
equal  to  some  named  varieties.  The  double  flower  is  rich  and  gosd  for 
garden  decoration,  bat  the  petals  are  not  Hmaoth  enough  at  the  edges  for 
exhibition  purposes.  We  have  a  variety  rimilar.  If  not  identical,  ob- 
tained from  a  packet  of  see  I,  and  others  fram  tbe  same  batch  snperkff 
in  form — more  cireular.  We  think  the  yellow  ground  the  more  raeii- 
torioDs,  and  it  closely  resemble?  tbe  variety  Evelyn  Bruce.  The  Pinks 
apparently  lielang  to  tjie  Dianthui  deltoides  groups  but  such  fragments 
cannot  be  determined. 

Orapea  Bbrlnklnc  (If'.  H.  O.y—lt  there  is  no  mildew  on  the 
Vines,  and  we  fail  to  perceive  any  on  the  few  berries  sent,  we  conclude 
they  arc  what  gardeners  term  "  scaldcil."  Some  Grapes  are  more  tender 
and  liable  to  injury  Iu  the  early  stages  than  others.  0 a  pace  408  last 
week,  it  is  stated  that  "Muscats  and  Lady.Downe's  completing  the 
stoning  process,  should  have  air  abundantly,  sufficient  waimth  being 
kept  In  the  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  66°  to 
7ir,  and  5°  to  10°  more  artificially  in  the  daytime,  as  If  they  are  kept 
cold  and  close  they  are,  if  the  wcaiher  prove  bright,  liable  to  scald." 
To  this  we  may  add,  the  danger  ii  still  greater  It  tbe  ventilators  ar2  kept 
closed  too  long  in  the  morning,  then  opened  too  widely  at  onee 
for  reducing  the  temperature.  We  have  known  a  house  of  Orapes 
at  the  same  stage  as  yours  to  be  spoiled  t^  one  mistake  of  that  kind  on  a 
Sunday  morning. 

Oraba  In  Strawlierrr  Bed  (_Sw<i«ehi!r).—'tht  grab  sent  is  the 
Isrvn  of  the  Row  chafer — n  beetle  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  shining  golden  green  in  c<ilour,  which  deposits  cjgs  in  the  erouud 
in  the  summer,  where  ma.B!;ots  hatch  from  them  and  feed  for  two  or 
three  years.  !t  is  ijuestionable  it  anything  will  destroy  them  without 
injuring  the  plants,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  prepare  ground 
distant  from  the  present  bed,  and  if  strong  well  rooted  runners  are 
planted  now  or  early  in  July  they  will  boar  next  year.  By  planting 
them  a  foot  apart,  or  thne  triangnlnrly  at  2  feet  intervals,  we  have  had 
as  many  and  as  tine  Strawberries  the  following  year  as  from  old  esta- 
blished boJa.  You  might  try  the  effect  of  soaking  the  ground  with 
clear  lime  water,  ammoniacal  liquor  from  icas  works  diluted  with  five 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  or  with  soapsuds,  into  which  a  wineglaas- 
f  ul  of  petroleum  ts  briskly  stirred  in  each  gallon,  keeping  it  oS  tbe 
foliage  of  the  plants.  Your  sate  courae,  however,  ia  to  establish  a  new 
plantation  and  destroy  the  old  bed,  d'g^ng  gas  limo  into  the  ground 
thns  vacated  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  cioh  square  yard  of 
surface,  and  nut  cropping  for  two  or  throe  months  afterwards. 

Xriaea  sat  Vlo^erlsic  (_Ciimbridgr). — We  preanme  your  plants  are 
German  or  Flag  Irises,  of  which  (here  are  many  beautiful  varieties: 
Some  of  these  are  less  vigorous  and  llariferous  than  others,  but  the  great 
majority  grow  and  flower  well  in  fertile  soil,  and  not  heavily  shaded  or 
overgrown  by  trees  and  ehrabs.  When  left  undisturbed  for  several 
years  large  clum|ts  form,  tliese  being  composed  of  a  number  of  weak 
growths  that  cannot  flower,  their  woakneis  being  the  result  of  over- 
crowding, coupled  with  necessarily  impjverished  soil.  Now,  or  when- 
ever the  weatber  is  showery,  well  rooted  divisions  of  the  best  offsets 
should  be  planted  in  free  and  fertile  soil,  made  so  by  adding  manure,  if 
poor,  and  gritty  matter  if  of  a  cloeo  heavy  nature.  Autumn  or  spring  is 
the  time  usually  recommended  for  planting,  and  is  generally  convenient, 
but  if  good  divisions  are  pluited  now,  kept  fresh  by  watering  as  ruay  be 
required,  and  spreading  manure  on  the  ground  over  the  roots,  a  season 
will  be  gained  in  your  case,  as  the  plants  would  in  all  prebability  be 
strong  enough  in  the  autumn  for  flowering  next  year.  We  planted  a 
numberof  modcratesized  offsets  last  June,and  they  arenow  strongplanta 
with  stout  stcma  bearing  froai  three  to  sin  handsome  flowers  in  colours  as 
rich  as  Cattleyas  artdmorediversifieiL  There  is  a  magnificent  display  of 
German  Irises  at  Chiswick. 

■arly  Vasekea  (J.  E.  £>.— Vou  are  quite  right  in  regarding 
Early  Beatrice  as  one  of  the  moat  useful,  though,  as  you  say,  tbe  frnits 
arc  not  large,  though  their  sise  depends  very  much  on  the  condition  of 
the  trees  and  the  wei^t  of  tbe  crop.  Tbe  description  of  Alexander,  for 
Which  you  ask,  is  as  follows  ;  it  ia  lar^r  than  Early  Beatrice,  and  we 
think  the  first  that  Hr.  Rivers  sends  to  Covent  warden  :— "  Fruit,  about 
medium  siie;  round,  with  a  well-marked  suture,  which  terminates  at 
the  apex  In  a  depression,  in  which  there  is  a  small  point.  Skin,  com* 
pletely  covered  with  bright  ted  approaching  to  scarlet  where  it  ia  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  this  is  coloured  with  broken  streaks  and  patches 
of  dark  crimson  ;  on  the  shaded  side  it  is  yellow,  slightly  stained  with 
crimson.  Stalk,  Inserted  in  a  deep  and  wide  cavity.  Flesh,  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  without  any  staiu  of  red  even  round  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  flrmly  ;  remarkably  delicate  and  very  juicy,  with  a  fine  briskly 
vinous  flavour.  Flowers,  large.  Leaves,  wiUi  round  glands,  which  have 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  be  kidney-sbaped.  A  very  early  Peach,  which 
ripens  in  an  anheated  orehard  house  from  the  12th  to  the  30th  of  July. 
Its  only  fault  is  being  a  elingstonc,  for  ita  flesh  is  so  tender  it  quite 
melts  before  it  can  be  separated  from  the  stone.  It  was  introduced  from 
America  by  Mr.  Bivera,  from  whom  Dr.  Hogg  received  it  in  1878."    . 

IMBtrajlnr  Aata  {If.  B.,  Lei«e*UT)j-rW^  do  not  suppose  tha 
ants  will  eat  the  routs  of  yonr  Hetons,  but  if  tbey  form  nesta  In  tbe  bed 
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the/  will  lojnre  tbem  bj  diBplBcioj^  the  soil.  There  are  TBrious  wsjs  of 
extirpatiOK  ante  which  are  often  injurious,  though  where  the;  abnand 
we  HDBpeet  the  presence  of  Insects  (aphides).  A  correapoodent  not  long 
ago  found  that  by  half  filling  some  smooth  jars  with  treacle  and  water, 
and  sinking  these  in  the  soil  the  ants  were  tempted  in  in  shoals,  and 
conld  not  eitricatn  theraselvee.  Last  year  Mr.  A.  Dong-laa  wrote  in  the 
Joanial — "  I  can  vouch  for  theeffieacyof  the  followinBia  the  destruction 
of  uit&  Take  b  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  disBolve  In  a 
little  water,  in  this  solution  saturate  small  flocks  of  cotton  wool,  then 
place  them  on  the  ant  runs  and  round  the  nent.  A  few  minutes'  ohacrva- 
tion  will  conrince  anyone  th«t  this  will  only  require  to  to  repeated  a 
few  times  to  have  the  desired  effect.  Here,  some  time  i^,  we  were 
overran  with  aots,  now  we  have  only  the  nacteus  of  one  small  oolony. 
Gyaoide  being  a  strone  poison  should  be  handled  carefully."  Mr.  C. 
Collins  caught  many  with  treacle,  without,  ho werer, materially  increasing 
the  number,  then  he  placed  hollow  bones  about  their  hannti,  and  Bnally 
procured  cow's  liTer  from  the  butcher,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  laid  them 
about  the  honaes.  The  i«w  liver  appeared  to  entice  them,  for  they 
■warmed  on  to  it,  and  by  going  round  every  hour  or  so  with  a  can  of  hot 
water,  and  dipping  the  liver  into  the  water  when  covered  with  ants  he 
sncceeded  ineitermlDatini^them.  "  Delta  "bada  very  fine  Mar^chalNicI 
Bose  in  a  Fig  house,  and  during  last  spring  and  summer  a  strong  colony 
of  ants  made  their  abode  at  the  roots.  He  tried  every  means  he  could 
think  of  to  get  rid  of  tbem,  but  failed,  and  at  last  he  steeped  some  cotton 
wool  in  coarse  petiolentn,  and  laid  it  round  the  base  of  the  plant  over 
their  aboJe.  In  two  days  they  had  all  decamped,  he  knew  not  whither. 
Another  correspondent  had  an  attack  of  ants  to  deal  with  where  hs 
could  not  with  safety  apply  boiling  water.  He  discovered  them  eating 
the  pistils  of  early  Poaches,  apparently  not  tooching  the  stamens — in 
fact  they  went  right  down  into  the  Bowers  after  the  embryo  fruit  as 
welL  He  laid  some  pieces  of  loaf  sugar  about, ^nd  lodged  some  up  in 
the  tree,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  leave  the 
Peaches  for  the  sugar,  and  were,  of  course,  at  once  destroyed.  He  then 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  moist  sugar  in  a  sancer  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  every  evening  for  a  fortnight  went  once,  and  eometimefl  twice, 
and  emptied  them,  sngar  and  all,  into  some  hot  water,  baiting  the 
■Bucer  each  time  with  fresh  sugar.  Result :  saved  the  Peaches  and 
exterminated  the  ants.  By  adapting  one  or  other  of  the  methods  in- 
dicated yon  ought  to  succ^d  in  either  catohing  or  banishing  the  trouble- 

■'unaa  ol  Fmlti, — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  oases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  hj  poet  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  leqnired  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  nnmber  cannot 
be  preeerved.  ^R.  Al). — The  Peach  you  send  is  the  Alexander,  of 
which  a  description  is  published  by  request  of  another  correspondent. 

Vun«a  «f  ViKota. — We  only  undertake  toname  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists'  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  Gowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
Bbould  b«tr  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  afresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  greenleaves  form  the  beet  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
<fl,  IT.),— Cerds  Blliquastrum,  the  Judas  Tree.  (W.  H.  ff.).— Specimen 
insufficient,  perhaps  Bempervivum calcareum.  (IK.  JV.  (?.). — Tmgop<^on 
pratensis.  (ff.  11.'). — It  is  a  good  variety  oF  Odontoglosaum  vexillarinm. 
{B.  lt.y.^I,  Polemonium  Richardsoni.  2,  Thalictrum  minus.  3, 
Areoar^  giandiflora.    4,  Aqullegja  chiysantba. 
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RATES,  TITHES,  AND  TAXES. 
That  the  land  is  oppreesed  by  a  bnrdan  of  taxation  which  it 
is  unable  to  bear  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Relieve  it  of  the  hurdea, 
and  both  landlord  and  tenant  will  cease  to  feel  the  strain  of  agri' 
cultural  depression  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  But  how  to  do  to 
is  a  qaestion  beset  with  diSicultiee,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
attention  is  earnestly  invited.  If  relief  is  possible  by  all  means  let 
ns  strive  for  it  to  the  ntmost,  and  at  any  rate  get  mch  remission  of 
tAxation  as  we  can.  Farms  that  are  tithe  free,  and  have  the  land 
tax  redeemed,  are  few  and  far  between  ;  but  even  such  favoured 
spots  are  not  free  from  parochial  rates  and  income  tax,  and  upon 
most  tarme  lies  the  incubns  of  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes. 

By  way  of  example  ve  may  take  a  small  heav;  land  farm  of 
160  acres  which  we  have  in  hand.  Last  year  the  olaims  upon  this 
farm  were  : — 

£   a.   d. 

Poor  rate 8  18    0 

Highway  rate        8    Oil 

1  10    2 


Total 


...    £69 


Or  a  firaotion  over  Ss.  7id.  per  acre.  Now  this  farm  oame  npoa 
our  hands  three  years  ago  from  a  bankrupt  tenant  "  farmed  out"  in 
tbe  f  oUest  sense  of  the  term,  and  notwithstanding  onr  strennoos  ' 
efforts  it  has  not  jet  afforded  a  mai^in  of  profit  per  acre  at  all 
approximate  to  the  charges  made  upon  it.  We  are  bound  to  admit' 
that  we  hare  obtained  a  remission  of  income  tax  from  Somerset 
Bouse,  at  first  only  apon  Schednle  B,  but  now  upon  Schedule  A 
also.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  known  generally,  and  we 
may  usef oily  quote  from  Chapman's  "Inoome  Tax"  that  "Th« 
occupier  of  land,  if  at  the  same  time  owner,  can  claim  relief  if  his 
profits  fall  short  of  his  assessment.  It  is  no  longer  neoeeaary  that 
he  riiotild  gain  his  living  prinoipally  hj  farming. 

"  Tht)  profits  falling  below  £400  entitles  the  clumant  to  abate- 
ment as  well  aa  to  relief  on  diminished  income,  and  falling  below 
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£150  entitles  him  to  repayment  of  all  tax  paid,  except  what  he  has 
a  right  to  dedaot  from  pajrments  he  maked  to  others." 

*'  In  regard  to  lands,  owners  whose  farms  have  been  thrown  on 
their  hands,  and  from  which  no  profits  have  been  made,  can  claim 
Inck  income  tax,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — That  farms 
tisually  held  in  hand  be  excluded,  that  the  owner  prove  that  he  has 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  get  a  tenant  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
that  the  olaim  be  made  within  tweWe  months  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year  of  assessment.*' 

It  may,  we  hope,  further  assist  our  readers  if  we  append  a  copy 
of  the  official  appeal  form  which  we  use,  and  which  surveyors  of 
taxes  are  bound  to  receive. 

IKCOME   TAX  APPEAL   UNDER   SCHEDULE   B. 

Pboposed  Statement. 


Payments, 

Live  stock  bought. 

Corn,  and  seeds  bought  for  seed. 

Feeding    staffs,     oilcake,     and 

manure. 
Rent  and  tithes. 
Rates,  taxes,  and  insurance  of 

farm  stock. 
Labour  on  the  farm. 
Tradesmen's  accounts  for  goods 

supplied,  or  work  done  upon 

the  farm. 
Sundries. 


Receiptit. 

Live  stock  and  wool  Aold. 

Com  and  seeds  sold. 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry  sold. 

Other  produce,  iocrafliaghaj,  straw, 

or  roots  when  sold. 
Labour,    stock,    implements,    &c., 

hired  out. 
Value  of   farm  produce   used  by 

household. 


FoBM  OF  Declaration  to  be  Appended. 

I  solemnly  and  sinceiely  declare  that  the  amount  of  live  and  dead 
«tock  and  produce  upon  my  holding  on*  day  of 

18  did  not  differ  materially  for  the  purposes 
of  this  account  from  the  average  amount  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
previous  years  (f  except  in  the  particulars  stated  below,  which  are  true 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief). 

PAETICULABS  of  DlFFEBENCE  REFEBBED  TO  ABOVE. 

Description  of  stock  Increase.  Decrease, 

and  produce. 

Signature. 
Date. 

We  have  had  copies  of  this  nsef ul  form  prepared  for  tenants  of 
farms  npon  the  estates  under  our  management,  which  have  proved 
most  serviceable,  for  tenant  farmers  frequently  find  the  preparation 
of  a  simple  statement  of  fact  a  difficult  matter.  A  close  valuation 
for  the  declaration  is  unnecessary,  an  approximate  one  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  We  must,  however,  insist  upon  correct 
accounts  being  kept  of  every  item  of  expenditure  under  the  two 
headings  of  payments  and  receipts. 

Farmers  have  been  told  recently  that  they  have  the  option  of 
being  assessed  under  Schedule  D  instead  of  Schedule  B,  and  they 
have  been  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  this  as  an  advantage.  We 
consider  such  advioe  erroneous  and  misleading,  simply  because  the 
assessment  under  Schedule  D  is  unlimited,  while  assessments  under 
Schedule  B  have  advantages  Vorthy  of  the  dose  attention  of 
farmers,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  our  readers  to  get 
«  copy  of  "  Income  Tax,"  published  by  Effingham,  Wilson  &  €k>., 
price  Is.  in  which  useful  little  manual  they  will  find  explicit  in- 
fltructions  for  assessment,  appeal,  and  return  of  tax. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  relief  is  afforded  from  what  is  teohni- 
cally  termed  imperial  taxation,  but  relief  from  parochial  rates  is  a 
far  more  difficult  matter  ;  in  point  of  fact  snch  relief  for  individual 
cases  may  be  said  to  be  practically  non-existent.  The  Assessment 
Committee  generally  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  guardians  of 
each  union,  and  although  most  of  these  gentlemen  are  farmers  or 
landowners,  they  test  the  merits  of  any  individual  case  by  the  value 
of  land  surrounding  it,  and  not  by  its  own  value,  so  that  if  a  farm 
which  has  been  in  bad  hands  falls  upon  the  landlord  in  such  low 
condition  as  to  involve  a  considerable  outlay  upon  which  there  is 


one. 


*  Name  the  day  to  which  the  accounts  are  made  up. 

t  Strike  out  the  words  in  the  brackets  if  the  amount  is  the  average 


little  if  any  profit  for  two  or  three  years,  he  generally — almost 
invariably — has  to  pay  rates  upon  an  imaginary  income.  The 
reason  is  quite  apparent,  for  if  upon  appeal  he  obtained  relief,  the 
rates  would  fall  more  heavily  upon  his  neighbours,  some  of  whom 
are  probably  upon  the  board  of  guardians. 

Of  the  tithe  rent  charge,  we  can  only  say  how  urgent  we  con- 
sider the  want  of  a  general  scheme  of  tiihe  redemption  to  be. 
Under  its  present  conditions  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  tithe 
owners  and  tithe  payers  is  unavoidable,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
relief  of  all  concerned  if  the  land  could  be  relieved  from  a  burden 
which  now  not  unfrequently  repre^nti  an  amount  beyond  what 
is  possible  to  realise  from  our  crops  under  present  low  prices. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Frequent  showers  have  imparted  to  the  month  very  much  of  the 
aspect  of  a  '*  dripping  June,"  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
still  have  arrears  of  rainfall,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  crops  is  most 
Batisfactory,  and  we  may  now  indulge  reasonable  hopes  of  a  year  of 
plenty.  The  improvement  in  winter  Beans  during  the  past  fortnight  is 
certainly  remarkable.  At  the  end  of  May  the  plant  was  remarkably 
dwarf  and  just  bursting  into  flower,  so  that  a  short  crop  was  predicted  ; 
subsequently,  however,  the  plant  has  *^  run  "  so  freely  that  the  crop  has 
now  an  aspect  of  strength  and  fulness  all  the  more  pleasing  because  we 
have  been  able  to  render  the  soil  thoroughly  clean  between  the  rows. 
Peas,  too,  are  growing  freely,  the  dark  hue  of  the  foliage  showing  the 
beneficial  influence  of  manure.  Autumn-sown  Peas  are  also  a  good 
crop,  and  we  were  amused  last  market  by  two  of  our  tenant  farmers  at 
our  market  stand.  Que  of  them  had  been  telling  us  that  his  winter 
Peas  were  ''off  the  flower,"  and  were  just  showing  pods,  and  he  should 
have  them  picked  when  ready  for  sale  as  Green  Peas.  So  early  did  he 
consider  them  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  anticipations  of  obtaining  a  high 
price  for  them.  The  other  farmer,  after  listenine  quietly  to  all  this, 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  pods  from  his  pocket  with  large  peas  in  them 
ready  for  use.  "  Sangster*s  No.  1,  sown  last  November,"  said  he  with 
a  smile,  and  other  man  saw  clearly  that  he  was  forestalled. 

A  little  more  Thistle  hoeing  has  been  done  among  late  Barley,  and 
some  of  the  worst  pieces  of  Charlock  have  been  pulled  by  hand.  After 
all  we  can  eradicate  Conch  Grass,  but  Charlock  can  never  be  said  to  he 
finished,  k  is  the  pest  of  pests,  and  is  our  greatest  robber  of  fertility 
from  the  soil ;  it  seeds  so  freely  that  if  only  a  few  plants  are  left 
among  a  crop  it  quickly  spreads  far  and  wide  again.  Talavera  Wheat  is 
now  richly  in  ear,  so,  too,  is  Rye,  but  the  straw  of  second  crop  Rye  will 
be  short  in  length. 

Root  crops  that  have  been  singled  are  growing  so  freely  that  they 
will  be  well  established  before  the  haymaking  becomes  general.  We 
hear  complaints  of  the  ravages  of  Turnip  fly  upon  light  land  crops,  but 
our  own  Swedes  have  been  singularly  free  from  them.  Mangolds  are  a 
good  plant  generally,  and  are  free  from  rampant  weeds.  Horse  and 
hand  noes  will  be  kept  briskly  going  among  them  as  long  as  possible. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

TaatiBg  Milk  (^.  ^.).~Tou  may  find  «  lactometer  useful,  but 
unless  used  with  care  it  is  apt  to  prove  misleading.  There  ia  so  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  milk  that  no  positive  quantity  can  be  given, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  requires  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  milk  for  a 
pound  of  butter.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  an 
early  issue.  We  cannot  undertake  what  you  suggest  at  the  close  of  your 
letter. 

MBTBOROLOGICAL      OBSERVATIONS. 

CAKUKM  BQUAUB,  LOKDOir. 
Imt.  W*  VtiSrVi.i  Loii«.0»S'(rW.;  AItttQdft,lllfMl. 


DATS. 

91  jr. 

m  TBB  DAT. 
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and  Sea 
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5^ 

pl 
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la 
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BEICABKB. 

lOth^— Fine  and  bright. 

llth.— Krlghtand  fresh. 

1  th.— Fine  and  bright  till  about  5  P.M.,  then  cloudy  and  showery. 

l;(th.^Kright  and  fresh. 

14;h.i— Wet  early,  cloudy  momtnor;  thunier  and  lightning  with  heavy  rain  from  1.4'  r.M 

to  8.5  P  X.,  and  from  4  P.M.  to  4 15  pjf . ;  fair  erenlng. 
15th.— Showery  morning;  wet  afcemnon  and  erenlng. 
16th.— Fine  and  bright ;  solar  halo  at  <  P  V. 

A  week  oC  ncariy  average  preraure  and  temperature.   The  nielit  mtnlma  veottiksvS 
for  thciT  unllonnlty,  the  entlx  e  differtonoe  being  only  4.3'.— U.  J.  STMoas. 
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A  KE  sot  mxaj  Rawof  cnt.  too  late,  not  in  the  morning  alone, 
.J\.  though  thkt  ii  a  point  not  to  be  lost  eight  of,  bnt  at  too  late  a 
period  of  their  owa  ebort  career  ?  'Since  flowera  are  now  bo  maoh 
Ta  demand  for  the  adornment  of  homes,  qot  onlj  of  the  affiaent, 
l>iit  also,  and  happily,  of  the  more  or  leaa  humble,  in  whose  gardens 
th^  may  not  ba  over-tdentifol,  it  is  of  imp<»iance  that  they  be 
kept  fresh  and  bright  as  long  as  possible  after  they  are  arranged  in 
dwellings.  There  are  no  rooms  so  richly  famished  that  are  not 
made  more  attractJTe  and  homelike  with  flowers  tastefully  dia- 
-posed,  4nd  none  bo  lowly  as  to  suggest  that  flowera  in  them  are  out 
■of  place  I  elabonte  paintings  might  be,  and  certain  works  of  art 
and  Testments,  bat  not  flowers.  Like  rays  of  sunshine  they  clash 
with  nothing ;  and  neither  the  rich  begrudge  the  poor,  nor  the  poor 
"begrudge  the  rich  thair  possession.  They  cheer  and  gladden 
whererer  they  are,  and-  the  wish  is  uataial  with  the  great  majority 
-of  p«rBon«  to  preserve  the  (Aianns  of  flowers  in  dwellings  as  long 
«•  they  can. 

When  that  is  the  pradominant  objeat  it  is  well  to  remember 
-that  each  flower  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  baa  only  a 
'Oertain  time  to  live,  and  that  tini_e  is  short.  When  allowel  to 
■develope  fuUy,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  garden,  half  of  its  period  of 
"beanty  is  spent,  and  iU  term  of  freshness  when  cat  is  in  that 
4l^ree  limited  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  longer  its  garden  life  is,  of 
■noeaeity  the  shorter  its  room  life  must  be.  To  bava  flowers  fresh 
4hen,  over  Uie  longest  possible  period  after  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  cut  when  youi^ — in  the  period  of  .childlraod, 
«o  to  say,  with  nearly  their  whole  life  before  them,  for  if  left  to 
-attain  juatority  on  the  plants,  their  most  sparkling,  sprightly, 
juvenile  oartor  is  over,  and  nothing  remains  hat  steady  decline,  a 
term  of  fading  to  the  end.  If  pleasure  is  deeirable,  and  nctdonbt- 
«dly  it  is,  in  watching  flowers  fade,  bdcanse  in  instances  innumerable 
they  are  only  received  when  at  their  best,  or  past  it,  how  much 
greater  should  the  enjoyment  be  in  observing  them  grow  into 
beanty — seeing  their  petals  unfold  and  their  oolonrs  come  without 
visible  movement,  yet  not  the  less  certainly,  like  light  at  the  dawn 
of  day  ?  All  flowers  are,  however,  not  so  alow  in  developing ;  the 
livening  Primrose,  for  inatanoe,  which  may  be  seen  to  open  rapidly 
when  the  right  moment  comes.  It  passes  from  the  bud  stage  to 
the  foil  blossom,  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  in  abont  as  many 
ndnntea.  The  interesting  process  of  expanskm  can  be  heard,  as 
irdl  as  seen,  when  the  divided  oalyz  flies  back  with  a  click.  It  in 
interesting  to  watch  the  birth  of  flowers,  and  if  wo  wonld  have 
them  spend  their  whole  life  wiUi  us  in  onr  homes  we  must  oat  them 
on  the  eve  of  expansion. 

Some  kinds  of  flowers  when  cat  in  the  advanced  bud  stage  open 
aa  well  in  water  as  they  do  on  plants,  and  last  as  long  if  not  longer. 
They  may  not  become  quite  so  large  as  when  supported  with 
nutriment  from  the  roots,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance-  If  form,  oolonr,  and  freshness  are  combined,  flowers 
answer  all  the  porpose  for  which  they  are  required  in  vases, 
the  prolonged  term  of  beauty  is  ample  compensation  for  a  trifling 
defleiency  insite.  ETerybodyknowB,oroughttoluu)W,  that  if  spikes 
.of  the  Gladiotns  are  cut  and  placed  in  water  when  the  Imrer  hnds 
ahow  oolonr  all  those  above  them  will  expand  neariy  or  quite  as 
oertainly  as  if  on  the  plants,  only,  as  intimated,  the  flowers  may  be 
smaller.  That  circumstance  is  of  great  importance  in  paeking,  for 
not  only  can  far  more  spikee  be  arranged  in  the  bnd  than  in  the 
KO.  118,— Tou  XVI.,  Third  Bxbibs, 


flowering  state  in  a  box,  but  in  the  former  caso  there  b  no  crashing 
of  the  petals  in  transit.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other  flowers, 
notably  those  with  soft  fleshy  stems,  but  those  with  hard  thin 
ttalks  are  not  amenable  to  the  s-ime  treatment,  while  Bome  sgMn 
are  naturally  fugaciouB.  The  flowers  of  most  kinds  of  bulbs  cot 
young,  when  the  first  buds  are  expanding,  last  long  in  water,  but 
Hyacinths  and  Nircissi  are  more  durable,  so  to  say,  than  Ixias  and 
Freesias  with  their  wire-like  stems.  Ltte  Tulips  are  splendid 
flowers  for  large  vases,  whether  la  selE  colours  or  broken  into 
flame;  and  flikes  ;  hut  if  we  wait  until  the  blooms  fully  expand  it 
is  not  easy  to  pack  them  without  injury,  while  if  they  arrive  at 
their  destination  anem^hed  their  beauty  is  of  short  duration,  for 
the  first  aud  best  half  of  their  life  his  been  spent  ia  the  garden  ; 
but  cut  them  immediately  the  buds  split  and  the  first  streak  of 
colour  is  seen,  packing  is  obviously  easy,  and  if  they  ate  kept 
close  ia  transit,  so  that  moisture  cannot  escape  from  them,  they 
expand  in  water  with  certiinty  and  freedom,  and  cantinne  attraotira 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  year  some  buds  were  cut  and 
placed  in  water  in  a  io)m  and  the  blooms  expanded,  keeping  fresh 
even  longer  than  those  did  that  were  left  on  the  plants  in  the 
garden. 

German  Irises  are  magnificent  flowers  for  vases,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  a  richness  and  diversity  of  colour  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
other  flowers,  while  tha  gold  and  silver  pencillinga  on  lustrous 
purple  and  bronse  red  grounds  are  chastely  conspicuous.  But  the 
flowers  are  large,  and  if  y/t  wait  till  all,  or  nearly  all,  expand  on  a 
stem  before  cutting,  not  only  two  or  three  doien  require  a  lai^ 
box  to  hold  them,  and  when  removed  from  it  after  a  day  or  night's- 
jonmey,  or  both,  they  are  not  quite  the  same  as  when  cut  from  the 
plants,  and  cin  never  be  made  so  ;  they  may  be  freshened  and  have 
a  gay  appearance  for  a  few  hoars,  but  their  beauty  at  the  longest  is 
of  short  duration.  Yery  different  id  the  result  when  the  spikes  are 
cut  when  the  first  flowers  are  showing  oolonr.  In  this  form  pack- 
ing is  of  the  easiest,  the  greatest  numher  can  be  arranged  in  a  given 
space,  and  placed  in  water  without  deliy  when  unpacked,  the  hads 
then  quite  close],  open  in  succession,  and  no  one  will  then  siy  that 
"  Irises  pack  bidly  and  are  soon  over."  Some  vases  filled  with 
them  a  fortnight  ago  are  attractive,  yet  simply  because  the  spikes 
were  cut  young  and  the  stalks  not  dried  in  tnnsit  from  the  garden 
to  the  receptacles  they  now  adorn.  Single  blooms  of  Liliams,  sudi 
as  L.  auratnm  or  others,  are  very  handsome  in  shallow  dishes,  which 
in  various  forms  are  so  largely  used  as  to  have  become  "  quite 
fashionable,  yon  know."  But  how  are  the  expanded  blooms  to  he 
packed  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  best  condition  after  a  long  journey  ? 
It  is  a  thanklass  task  sending  fully  developed  Lily  blooms  a  long 
dittanoe  l^  road  or  rail,  for  the  risk  of  injury  is  great,  and  at  the 
best  their  beauty  transient ;  but  cut  the  buds  when  they  open 
slightly  at  the  tips,  and  they  may  he  pw:ked  like  cigars,  each  in  a 
Lettuce  or  Spinach  Leaf,  or  embedded  in  fresh,'. bat  not  wet,  lawn 
mowings,  and  if  the  bos  is  nude  praotically  air-tight  it  may  be 
sent  by  post  in  the  certainty  that  the  flowers  will  expand  when 
placed  in  water  after  twanty-foor  or  even  forty-eight  hours'  in- 
carceration. 

Boses  sent  from  country  gardens  to  city  drawing  rooms  ehoald 
always  be  cut  young — just  as  the  petals  are  unfolding;  and  when 
they  travel  in  the  daytime,  as  is  most  likely  the  case,  they  should 
be  cut  early  while  the  detr  is  still  on  them,  but  not  dripping  wet, 
and  if  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be  displaced  in  a  close  box 
in  which  the  moisture  is  retained  they  will  be  as  fresh  when  taken 
out  several  hours  afterwards  as  when  severed  from  the  plants,  and 
far  fresher  than  thousands  are  before  being  sent  off  through  having 
been  cut  too  late  in  the  day  and  too  much  expanded.  Sent  in  the 
advanced  bud  stage  and  damp  with  dew  thqi  require  no  packing 
to  keep  them  fresh,  but  something  may  he  needed  to  keep  them 
firm,  and  teft  green  leaves  cannot  be  surpassed  for  this  pnrpoee. 
Paper,  if  not  damp,  shonld  he  kept  from  them,  and  dry  cptton 
wool  is  an  abomination,  "When  buds  open  in  the  daytime,  and 
Ho.  2074.— TOL.  LXXVIIL,  OLD  BBSIKS. 
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ve  not  deaired  to  expand  on  the  plants,  they  should  be  out 
and  placed  in  water  in  a  oool  dark  place,  and  they  will  be 
right  for  sending  off  the  next  morning.  Exhibitors  of  Boses  are 
quite  aware  of  the  advantage  of  cutting  young  blooms  bespangled 
with  dew,  and  of  the  necessity  of  placing  them  promptly  in  water 
instead  of  letting  them  "  lie  about "  to  become  partially  withered — 
a  thoughtless  habit  on  the  part  of  some  when  collecting  flowers 
for  sending  away,  and  fatal  to  their  fresh  arrival  and  long 
continuance. 

Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  purposes  when  cut  in  the  ex- 
panding bud  state  and  the  stalks  placed  in  water  develope  in  rooms 
into  most  attractive  flowers,  and  with  a  little  care  will  there  do 
-duty  for  a  month.  The  leaves  should  be  removed  from  the  stalks 
and  flowers  except  above  water,  this  chansred  occasionally  before  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  a  small  portion  cut  off  the  stalks  with  a  shai^ 
Icnif e  for  leaving  open  the  sap  vessels.  If  blunt  scissors  are  used 
the  sap  vessels  are  bruised  and  rendered  in  a  measure  inoperative. 
Wet  sand,  obscured  by  foliage,  is  as  good  as  water,  if  not  better, 
for  keeping  flowers  fresh,  and  a  few  can  often  be  disposed  to  better 
advantage  than  in  water  alone,  the  sand  holding  them  in  the  desired 
positions. 

Some  persons  add  salt,  ammonia,  and  other  ingredients  to  water 
for  prolonging  the  beauty  of  flowers.  I  have  not  tried  any  of  those 
supposed  aids  to  floral  longevity,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  they 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  tested,  and  with  what  results.  Hot 
water  will  freshen  &ding  flowers  and  withering  foliage  much 
quicker  than  cold  will,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  letting  a  number  of 
3iignonette  sprays  get  quite  flaccid,  then  place  some  of  them  in 
cold  and  others  in  hot  water.  These  latter  will  revive  long  before 
jthe  others,  some  of  which  if  very  fix  gone  may  be  beyond  recovery 
in  cold  water,  whereas  the  hot  would  have  restored  them.  But 
how  hot  should  the  water  be  ?  If  the  hand  can  be  borne  in  it  for 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  it  will  not  injure  the  stems.  This  is  an  old 
practice,  but  none  the  worse  on  that  account,  and  is  worth  a  trial 
under  the  circumstances  indicated. 

Close-fitting  tin  boxes  answer  admirably  for  sending  flowers 
in,  and  unless  these  are  naturally  moist  it  is  well  to  give  the  boxes 
a  rinse  out,  and  the  confined  moisture  will  keep  the  contents  fresh. 
Wooden  boxes  nmilarly  treated  also  answer  well  if  made  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  possible.  That  is  the  main  point,  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  without  evaporation  and  the  escape  of  moisture 
out  of  the  boxes  there  can  be  no  flagging  in  them  if  flowers  and 
foliage  be  packed  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state.  Cut  flowers  young, 
out  them  early,  pack  them  quickly,  and  secure  them  closely,  and 
the  fresher  they  will  reach  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and 
the  longer  they  wiU  remain  attractive  when  arranged  in  rooms. — 

EXPEBIENTIA  DOCET. 


ABOUT  FRUIT— TREES  IN  POTS. 

Do  vou,  or  any  of  your  readers,  know  a  Pear  called  Blanche 
Olaude  ?    We  have  one  tree  here  in  a  10-inch  pot  from  which  we 

fathered  a  dish  of  fine  fruits  on  June  9th.  It  was  brought  into 
eat  along  with  others  on  February  23rd,  and  has  therefore  taken 
about  fifteen  weeks  to  ripen.  As  an  early  Pear  it  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  The  fruit  is  of  good  sise,  with  a  handsome  greenish- 
yeuow  skin. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  is  at  present  between  our  inside 
and  outside  fruit.  If  anyone  has  doubts  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
viding good  orchard  house  accommodation  in  establishments  where 
a  suppfy  of  first  class  fruit  has  to  be  maintained,  especially  in 
localities  so  cold  and  backward  as  ours,  a  visit  here  at  the  present 
time  would  soon  alter  their  views.  Outside  at  the  present  time 
(June  22nd)  Apples  are  just  set,  Pears  not  much  further  advanced ; 
even  the  earliest  varieties  are  not  yet  the  size  of  marbles.  We  have 
had  very  cold  cutting  winds  for  some  days  past,  the  temperature 
seldom  rising  above  S^fin  shade,  with  a  corresponding  fall  at  nights. 
Inside  we  have  dozens  of  Pears  and  Apples  in  pots  laden  with  fruit 
in  all  stages.  M&ny  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  are  changing  colour.  Pears  on  trees  in  pots  are  very  fine 
with  us  this  season.  I  counted  over  three  dozen  fine  frmts  of 
Beurr6  Diel  on  a  tree  in  a  12-inch  pot.  Trees  of  Pitmaston  Duchess 
in  a  10-inch  pot  carry  seven  fruits,  each  measuring  9  inches  in  circum- 


ference. Some  fruits  of  Beurr^  Diel  are  10  incbes  in  cfrcomferenoey 
and  both  these  varieties  are  only  half  swelled.  Souvenir  da 
Congr^,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'Uode,  Beurr^  Hardy,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  many  others  are  also  fine.  It  is  remarkaUe 
what  a  weight  of  fine  fruits  can  be  taken  from  trees  in  eomparar 
tively  small  pots  when  placed  in  a  position  where  they  are  exposed 
to  light,  never  allowed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  vraier,  with  jodMsious^ 
feeding.  The  only  stimuknt  we  use  here  is  Thomson's  Y  iiie  aadi 
plant  manure,  the  trees  being  dressed  with  it  several  times  during- 
the  growing  season. 

AHBBIOAN  BUGHT. 

If  anyone  is  troubled  with  this  destmeiive  pest  I  would  adm^t 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  to  give  their  trees  a  dressiiig  with  tar- 
and  clay  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  off.    Our  Apple  trees  in  poik< 
were  very  badly  infested  with  it  last  year,  both  root  and  braock. 
In  winter  we  ^b-essed  each  tree  with  the  tar  and  day  mixture,  a^ 
out  of  about  200  so  treated  on  only  one  has  the  sU^test  traoe  of 
the  pest  been  discovered,  which  can  be  kept  in  check  till  the  cominpr 
winter,  when  we  trust  another  application  will  finally  eradicate  thwE 
dangerous  insect    The  mixture  was  composed  of  five  parts  day  t^ 
one  of  ooal  tar.    This  strength  wUl  not  injure  the  trees,  as  oQf» 
are  dean  and  healthy  and  bearing  fine  crops.    The  surCsce  soil  i% 
scraped  off  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  fresh  lime  given  to  kiffi 
any  insects  which  may  be  on  the  roots.    The  tar  mixture  is  appKedl 
with  a  hard  brush,  and  well  rubbed  into  every  crevioe,  over  budi^ 
and  evecy  pi^oo  of  wood.    Half  the  remedy  in  this,  aa  in  moali 
similar  cases,  depends  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  operation,  andk 
unless  those  entrusted  with  the  task  are  determined  to  spare  no* 
pains  in  seeing  that  every  bit  of  wood  is  well  rubbed  they  had 
Setter  be  at  something  else.    Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  seem 
this  insect  on  any  other  tree  but  the  Apple?  I  have  not;  thoi^sfa  i<fe 
has  been  scattered  with  the  hose  over  Pears  and  many  greenhouse 
plants,  it  never  seems  to  take  to  any  but  the  Apple. 

I  mtond  photographinff  some  of  the  trees  here  shortly,  also^ 
some  bunches  of  Grapes.  'If  they  turn  out  well  I  wiU  seod  you.  i^ 
few  samples. — ^D.  Buchanan,  Lamhton  Gardens. 


MY  AURICULAS  IN  1887. 

(^Continnted  from  page  506.') 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  few  of  the  earlier  raised  sorts — 
sorts  that  were  in  vogue  thurty  years  affo — are  now  considered 
desirable  or  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  select  collection.  I  now  come  to- 
varieties  raised  since  tluit  period.  Mr.  Jeans,  as  we  have  seexr, 
wrote  of  Qeorge  Lightbody  as  not  then  out,  but  it  came  out  shortly 
afterwards,  and  has  remained  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  all  thafe 
has  been  done,  the  beet  Auricula  in  growth,  and  yet  it  is  not  per- 
fect. One  would  like,  as  I  said  when  I  first  saw  it,  a  little  mores 
body  colour,  but  take  it  all  in  all  I  have  seen  nothing  that  can  yet 
touch  it.  Wherever  it  is  exhibited  in  good  form  it  is  pretty  well 
sure  to  take  the  first  podtion  in  the  dasses  for  single  blooms,  and 
not  unf requently  that  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  I  have  not; 
found  it  so  vigorous  as  many  other  sorts,  but  neither  is  it  a  delicates 
grower.  This  variety  was  then,  as  we  lukve  seen  from  Mr.  Jeans** 
note,  on  the  border  land  between  the  old  sorto  which  had  beeo 
grown  for  fifty  to  a  hundred  vears,  and  the  newer  varieties  whicfc 
we  were  told  to  expect  witn  so  much  interest,  but  whidi  now 
we  are  assured  we  must  reject,  and  yet  I  thirJc  there  are  a  few 
whidi  one  may  hope  will  escape  for  a  while  at  least  this  sweeping^ 
censure. 

In  the  class  of  green  edges  there  have  been  but  a  few  flowers^ 
which  can  daim  a  prominent  place.    Some  have  been  introduced,, 
but  they  have  not  hdd  their  ground  for  one  cause  or  another.    For 
many  years  we  were  accustomed  to  see  General  Neill  pretty  often. 
It  was  a  great  breeder,  and  {growers'  stocks  of  it  soon  multiplied, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  often  found  now  in  good  ooUeo- 
tions.    There  was  a  common  look  about  it,  which  was  very  unusual 
in   the    Auricula.     Lord   Palmerston    (Campbell)    was   another 
fairish  flower,  but  small,   and  with   an    indifferent  tube,    verr 
prolific  in  prooucing  offsets,  but  not  holding  a  place  now  of  mucn 
estimation.     The  Bev.  Geoive  Jeans  is  another  of  Mir.  Traill's 
flowers,  only  second  rate.    St.  Auffustine  (Cunningham)  has  a 
bright  paste  and  good  body  colour,  but  is  ^ggle-eyed,  deserving 
the  cutting  remark  of  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  who  looking  on  it  ^ 
one  day  at  the  National  Show,  <|uietly  said  "  Who  canonised  thctC 
saint  T*    Talisman  (Simonite)  is  a  flower  with  a  good  edge,  tube, 
and  body  colour,  but  indined  to  be  a  little  coarse,  yet  it  is  a 
flower  we  cannot  discard ;  and  tiien  there  is  that  very  favourite 
and  still  scarce  flower  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill),  in  some  points 
unexcelled,  a  beautifully  bright  green  edge,  very  dark  and  solid 
bod^r  colour,  but  with,  unfortunately,  a  duU  light  coloured  tube ; 
had  it  the  tube  of  Bichard  Headly  it  would  be  a  marvd  of  beauty. 
As  it  is  it  is  very  fine,  and  no  grower  would  desire  to  be  withoihi 
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it,  bat  this  washy  iabe  giyes  it  a  dead-alive  sort  of  appearance  ; 
^tteoMiiaiially,  too,  the  truss  is  sprawley,  like  a  spider's  l^j^  bat  not 
always  so,  and  when  at  its  best,  fresh  and  olear  in  coloor,  it  is 
brettysare  to  beat  any  green  edge  in  calttvation.  I  had  a  fine 
idoom  of  it  this  year.  It  is  miserably  slow  in  giving  ofbets,  and 
'this  I  have  no  ooabt  is  the  oanse  why  it  stfll  £eeps  ap  its  prioe, 
fuid  why  it  is  so  difficalt  to  obtain.  I  have  had  my  plants  of  it  for 
l^nr  years,  and  have  never  yet  had  an  ofEaet. 

Grey  edges  are  more  plentif  al  than  any  of  the  other  classes, 
and  thete  are  many  really  good  varieties  besides  George  Lightbody. 
there  is  fiift  of  all  Ohailes  Edward  Bnnn,  his  twin  brother,  for  I 
believe  they  were  both  raised  from  the  same  pod  of  seed,  and  then 
withoot  arafieisl  crossing.     This  variety  I  have  had  this  year 
■early  as  fine  as  George  Lightbody,  and  at  times  it  does  oome  sq. 
It  ii  a  ver^  vi^oroos  grower  and  jmlifio,  so  that  one  rarely  pots  a 
j^lant  of  it  without  getting  one  oif  more  ofbets.    As  far  as  my 
2|iidgment  goes  it  is  a  variety  well  worUiy  of  a  ^laoe  even  in  a  select 
"voileetion.    Then  there  is  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kaye)  a  very 
ehoice  flower,  with  perhaps  at  times  an  nncertain  edge.    It  is  not 
always  to  be  nad  good,  bm,  yetj  few  good  blomns  of  it  were  seen 
ilhis  year.    It  has  perhaps  the  fuilt  that  mainr  seedlings  have  in 
4heir  growth — inoonstanoy.    Another  variety  I  shoold  not  discard 
would  be  Dr.  Homer  (Reid).    It  is  like  most  of  Beid's  flowers,  re- 
Aned  in  oiiaracter  withoat  any  coarseness.    Anotiier  good  thongh 
inooiwtant  flower  is  John  waterston  (Cnnningham),  with  an  nn- 
deeided  edge,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes   gray.     Colonel 
Cniampiieys  |[Tanier)  is  a  flower  which  has  not  one  good  property. 
Tsking  it  critioally  (except  its  vigorous  ^wth).  the  tnbe  is  washy, 
<he  flower  cop|>ad,  body  ooloor  verr  brilliant,  oat  far  too  heayy, 
«nd  with  a  ^  chiny ''  edge,  neither  white  rux  w»j^  yet  the  brilliancy 
%f  the  body  colour  is  sore  to  attract  the  nnonticiid  eye,  and  ''  What 
s  beauty  t'^  is  the  exclamation  with  which  it  is  genmlly  &voared, 
^nd  yet  one  cannot  qnite  banish  it,  aiul  a  plant  or  two  most  be  kept. 
Vrank  Bimonite  (Simonite)  is  a  flower  somewhat  similar,  perhaps 
-s  Uttle  better,  but  stm  with  the  '<watery''  eye.     Ben  says  he 
^Unka  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  the  brilliant  Uae-black  of  this 
variety  with  a  yellow  tobe.    Robert  Traill  (Lightbody)  I  would 
not  discard,  although  it  seems  to  me  to  be  difficalt  to  jet  a  good- 
liised  truss  of  it     Then  there  is  Bichard  Headly  (Lightbody), 
-which  we  may  be  sure  Uie  raiser  thought  highly  of  or  he  would  not 
have  dedicated  it  to  his  dearest  friend.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  re- 
fined flower,  but  unfortunately  yery  late,  rarely  coming  in  time  for 
^he  shows.    I  was  unfortunate  with  my  phmts,  as  I  have  said,  this 
year,  and  on  examining  them  I  And  a  great  d^d  of  rottenness  at  the 
Toot,  and  I  am  afraid  my  fine  plants  are  worn  out,  uid  that  I  must 
•depend  on  ofEBcts. 

Of  white  ed^es  we  have  had  some  really  fine  additions.  Smiling 
Beauty  (Heaps)  is  a  very  fine  refined  flower,  and  in  some  seasons  is 
.auper-exoellent.  Then  there  ii  Traill's  Beauty,  one  of  the  freest 
In  growth  and  most  prolific  of  all  Auriculas,  and  one's  frame  soon 
'j|;ets  full  of  it :  but  the  fltreatest  addition  to  the  white  edges,  leaving 
tout  of  sight  the  new  ones,  has  been  Acme  (Beid's)  although  it,  too, 
lias  its  defects.  It  is  for  ever  throwing  ofibets  and  weakening  the 
plant,  and  it  does  not  throw  its  truss  as  much  above  the  f oliagp  as 
IS  desired,  but  it  has  a  most  lovely  edge^  solid  paste,  and  bright 
yellow  ejre,  and  if,  I  think,  the  best  white  edge  in  cultivation.  It 
%d  not  bloom  well  with  me  this  year,  and  I  tmnk  it  was  but  poorly 
exhibited. 

Paasinff  on  to  selfs.  Surely  I  am  not,  because  we  have  three  in 
Heroine,  Sapphire,  and  Mrs.  Doufflas,  to  get  rid  of  all  our  cheri^ied 
selfs.  Since  the  time  I  have  aUuded  to  we  have  had  Campbell's 
IPiarro,  which  we  used  to  think  highly  of ;  then  there  is  Inilliantiy 
coloured  Lord  of  Lome,  and  still  more  brilliant  Doke  of  Argyle, 
"which  both  bloomed  well  with  me,  although  the  latter  is  delicate  in 
constitution,  and  the  brightness  of  the  former  of  the  two  thus  upon 
Ithe  stage  makes  it  a  most  attractive  flower.  Then  Charles  J.  Perry 
(Turner^  is  a  brilliantly  coloured  blue  flower,  reminding  one  of  a 
slorist  of  bygone  days.  I  had  it  very  fine  this  year.  Topsy,  too, 
^ery  dark  and  gooa  at  times,  taking  a  high  position,  and  very 
"Vigorous  in  growth.  It  may  be  exceeded  by  some  of  the  new  ones, 
l>ut  where  are  we  to  get  these?  and  until  tlutt  happy  time  comes  we 
Tmust  fain  cherish  such  flowers  as  Topsy  and  Charles  7.  Perry.  . 

In  recording' thus  my  own  experience  daring  the  last  season,  I 
lliave  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  are  not  to  be 
iqaite  so  wholesale  in  our  condemnation  as  some  would  have  us  to 
'be,  and  that  we  unfortunates  who  are  not  in  the  '^  Aoricula  ring  " 
JJl  do  not  use  the  word  in  any  objectionable  sense)  must  be  con- 
tented with  flowers  which,  after  all,  may  prove  equal  to  any  of  the 
jiew  comers.  Yet  who  can  tell  ?  The  day  may  oome  when  the 
Auriculas  of  the  present  day  will  be  as  little  thouffht  of  as  those  of 
A  century  ago.  I  have  before  me  a  MS.  list  yeUow  with  age,  and 
quaint  in  its  writing.  To  whom  it  belonged  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
coated  March  15th,  1744,  and  contains  aboat  fifty  varieties,  some 


with  very  old  names.  Old  King  of  Prussia,  Cbaries  IDE.  of  Spain, 
Quadruple  Alliance,  &c.,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  is  now  known. 
Some  were  marked  with  X  as  being  extra  fine  ;  but,  alas  I  they 
are  gone.  Who  were  the  Herberts,  Drovers,  Uptons,  Masons, 
Holts,'  Savaffes,  &c.,  whose  names  figure  in  the  list  as  raisers,  no 
one  can  teU ;  and  so,  my  dear  fellow  workers,  it  will  be  by-and-by 
with  ourselves ;  the  lists  of  to-day  will  be  forgotten,  and  people 
will  ask.  Who  were  the  Turners,  Headlys,  Traills,  Lightbodys, 
Homers,  &c.,  whose  names  are  attached  to  this  list?  Ask  some  of 
our  younger  Auricula  growers  now,  and  they  know  nothing  of 
Beid,  the  raiser  of  Market  Basen  ;  of  old  George  Lightbody,  the 
retired  paymaster  of  the  Boyal  Navy  ;  of  Mr.  Jeaps,  the  genial 
and  brilliant  parson  of  Alford.  So  let  us  be  taught  humility  I 
And  while  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  labours  of  all  engaged  in 
this  good  work,  I  endeavour  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection, 
that  the  flowers  I  have  give  me  a  vast  deal  of  pleasure  during 
many  year8.-»D.,  Deal. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  other  day  an  excellent  judge  of  the  flavour  of  Tomatoes 
told  me  he  preferred  fruit  from  the  open  air  to  that  from  under 
glass,  because  the  former  were  decidecUy  superior  in  ^  flavour.  I 
could  not  argue  on  the  point,  as  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I 
believe  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  matter 
fairly  are  in  favour  of  the  open  air-  fruit.  Tomatoes  are  now  sa 
well  known  and  esteemed  that  it  has  been  generally  found  they  are 
more  than  mere  ornaments,  and  besides  size  and  appearance,  flavour 
has  become  an  important  character ;  indeed  it  is  a  leading  feature, 
and  if  the  fruits  are  best  flavoured  in  the  open  air,  this  ought  to  be 
an  additional  inducement  for  their  culture  in  this  way  to  jbe  taken 
up  more  and  more.  I  am  not  surprised  at  anyone  asserting  open 
av  Tomatoes  are  the  best  in  flavour,  as  the  Tomato  is  an  air-loving 
plant.  It  never  does  well  in  a  stiflins  atmosphem,  and  I  never 
knew  the  flavour  of  any  fruit  to  be  excdlent  in  an  atmosphere  that 
did  not  agree  with  the  healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  I  have 
heard  some  say,  '*  We  do  not  need  to  trouble  with  Tomatoes  in  the 
open,  we  have  plenty  under  glans."  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
Tomatoes  are  no  *'  trouble  "  in  the  open,  and  as  to  having  plenty 
under  jriass,  that  ii  doubtful,  as  I  seldom  knew  anyone  have  too 
many  Tomatoes,  particularly  in  the  open  air,  where  they  swell  so 
well  in  August,  September,  and  October.  I  koow  many  instances 
where  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  growing  Tomatoes  under 
glsss,  but  where  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  cultivate  them  in 
the  open  air,  and  open  air  culture  is  still  far  from  genersL  No  one 
can  argue  against  it,  but  they  have  an  impression  that  Tomatoes 
in  the  open  air  are  uncertain,  so  that  thev  are  not  worth  trying ; 
but  this  IS  utterly  without  foundation,  and  all  who  orow  Tomatoes 
in  the  open  in  anything  like  a  practical  way  will  be  nighly  gratified 
with  the  result.  Do  not  treat  them,  however,  as  if  they  must  fail, 
because  when  plants  are  grown  under  this  impression  many  little 
attentions  are  withheld  from  them  that  would  be  given  to  others. 

Another  mistake  with  open  air  Tomatoes  is  to  plate  out  inferior 
plants  as  being  "flood  enough  to  turn  out.'*  The  &ct  is  they 
cannot  be  too  good,  and  the  secret  of  securing  early  ripe  fruit 
and  plenty  of  it  is  to  deal  only  with  good  plants.  We  have  just 
placed  out  a  number  that  have  been  carefully  prepared.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  Mutsh,  the  plants  were  potted  as  necessary,  they 
were  not  overcrowded  at  any  time,  neither  were  they  drawn  up  to 
unnatural  dimensions,  but  by  keeping  them  in  the  lull  light  and 
plenty  of  air  they  retained  a  dwarf  robust  habit  They  bloomed 
when  about  1  foot  high,  and  many  little  fruits  were  formed  on  them 
before  they  were  placed  out.  By  careful  planting  these  have  not 
recttved  the  slightest  check,  and  they  will  go  on  swelling  and  ripen 
in  July.  By  that  time  other  fruits  will  have  formed,  and  a  constant 
supply  wiU  DC  produced  all  the  autumn. 

A  plan  we  have  followed  with  much  success  is  to  have  the  plants 
established  in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  and  plunge  these  over  the  rim 
in  the  soil  in  the  position  the  plants  are  to  occupy.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  checked  m  this  way.  The  roots  being  con- 
fined causes  the  plants  to  form  very  short- jointed  fruitful  wood, 
and  by  the  time  a  heavy  crop  has  been  formed  the  roots  have  run 
over  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  through  the  bottom  into  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  plunged,  and  from  this  they  gain  a  stimulant  which 
agrees  with  them  admirably.  We  fruit  Tomatoes  in  many  corners 
in  the  houses  in  the  spring  months,  but  these  often  outgrow  their 
place  at  this  season.  Some  of  them  are  thrown  away,  but  the  best 
are  taken  out,  put  into  frames  to  harden  off  a  little,  and  then  the 
pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  growing  are  plunged,  fresh  and 
profuse  supplies  of  good  fruit  being  soon  obtained. 

These  three  systems  of  growing  them  all  merit  commendation.  By 
following  them  excellent  crops  are  insured,  and  the  result  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  derived  from  backward  plants.  The  other  day  I  wa» 
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in  a  market  garden.  Some  thousands  of  Tomato  plants  were  grow- 
ing in  frames.  They  were  about  1  foot  in  height  and  grown  3  inches 
apart.  They  were  to  be  planted  out  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I 
question  very  much  if  they  will  ever  prove  a  success,  as  being 
grown  so  close  they  could  not  be  lifted  with  any  soil  to  the  roots. 
It  would  take  them  a  long  time  to  become  established  or  make 
any  progress,  and  I  would  undertake  to  secure  more  fruit  during 
the  season  from  a  dozen  well  prepared  plants  than  could  be  had 
from  fifty  such  as  thosa.  Indeed  our  plants  would  be  producing 
ripe  fruit  before  these  had  formed  any.  I  pay  more  attention 
to  growing  a  few  plants  well  than  hosts  bidly.  As  a  rule  open  air 
Tomatoes  are  planted  in  too  much  manure.  Cultivators  think  that 
by  using  plenty  of  manure  they  are  sure  to  secure  plenty  of  huge 
fruit,  but  unfortunately  this  is  seldom  the  result,  as  the  plants 
make  an  enormous  quantity  of  shoots  and  form  very  few  fruit. 
Tomato  plants  are  always  most  fruitful  when  of  medium  strength, 
and  as  their  disposition  is  to  make  wood  rather  freely  they  will 
make  it  of  medium  strength  in  what  some  would  regard  as  a  poor 
soil.  I  would  ratjier  grow  them  in  a  very  poor  soil  than  in  a  very 
rich  oEe,  as  when  in  the  former  they  fruit  most  freely,  and  it  is 
alway^  an  easy  matter  to  give  liquid  manure  and  rich  top-dressings 
to  assist  the  crop. 

In  cold  and  backward  districts  they  will  not  ripen  well  unless 
planted  at  the  bottom  of  a  waII,  fence  or  house,  and  trained  up  to 
face  the  sun  ;  but  in  many  other  parte  of  the  country  they  may  be 
grown  as  standards  or  bushes.  In  the  latter  case  they  should  be 
planted  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  and  be  staked  and  tied  up 
from  the  first.  It  will  never  answer  to  allow  them  to  scramble 
about  on  the  ground  for  a  time,  »nd  the  growths  should  be  trained 
from  the  beginning.  The  one-stem  system  is  the  only  one  likely 
to  succeed  with  standard  plants.  ISvery  side  growth  should  be 
pindied  out  before  it  has  attained  a  length  of  2  inches.  There  is 
no  danger  of  the  main  stem  running  up  too  far-  It  is  only  when 
it  IS  surrounded  with  superfluous  side  growths  that  it  gets  out  of 
proportion  and  fails  to  produce  clusters  of  flowers  and  fruit  at 
©very  joint.  Plants  trained  against  wall^  may  be  allowed  to  form 
two  or  three  main  stems,  but  not  more,  and  the  side  shoots  must 
be  kept  closely  pinched  off  each.  Do  not -on  anyaci^ount  neglect 
this  from  the  first ;  it  is  a  mistake  which  no  after  attention  will 
remedy.-— A  Kitchen  Gahdener. 


DIGGING   AND   STIRRING   THE   SOIL. 

QCitntmi/ed  from  jpage  dSSJ) 

Turning  over  soil  with  a  spade  is  different  from  stirring  or 
digging  to  the  same  depth  with  a  fork.  In  digging  with  the  spade 
the  soil  is  turned  upside  down  in  rectangular  masses,  and  however 
rough  it  may  be  left  it  is  much  more  solid,  therefore  less  exposed 
to  the  action  of  frost,  consequently  less  pulverised  and  aerated 
than  soil  dug  with  a  fork,  which  breaks  it  up  far  more  than  a  spade 
does.  The  soil  derives  most  of  its  fertility  from  the  atmosphere, 
consequently  the  rain  and  air  entering  solve  stubborn  material  and 
evolve  by  the  decomposition  of  substances  therein  the  elements 
that  support  plants.  The  disintegration  and  divisibUity  of  the  soil 
IE  best  effected  by  the  fork.  It  leaves  the  soil  lighter,  and  is  not 
80  soon  resolved  again  into  the  solid  form.  Better  still,  the  fork  effects 
a  moro  even  tilth,  and  the  crops  arc  more  regular  through  the  mora 
even  permeation  of  the  soil  by  the  roots,  the  food  of  which  they 
BTe  in  quest  being  more  generally  diffused  and  assimilated  therein. 
The  work,  too,  is  more  readily  effected  by  a  fork  than  spade. 
Where  the  ground  is  foul  with  couch  or  Bindweed,  or  other  de- 
acription  of  weed  requiring  extraction,  it  is  more  surely  effected 
•with  a  fork  than  a  spade,  the  latter  being  a  direct  means  of  multi- 
plication of  the  soil.  So  convinced  must  all  be  on  trial  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  four-tined  steel  fork  over  a  spade  for  general  dig- 
ging, that  the  lighter  and  better  cultural  implement  has  or  will 
supersede  the  more  laborious  and  less  efficacious  spade. 

Respecting  the  time  of  digging,  it  is  unquestionably  best  done 
-when  the  ground  is  dry.  It  is  difficult  to  turn  up  some  soils  after 
spring  or  summer  crops  for  the  rotatory  ones,  in  son^e  instances 
almost  impracticable,  with  a  spade,  from  the  ground  being,  as  the 
workmen  say,  "  dry  and  hard."  This,  however,  apart  from  the  in- 
creased labour  entailed,  is  the  very  best  time  to  break  up  the  soil. 
No  matter  how  hard  and  dry  it  will  yield  to  the  fork,  it  may  be  in 
narrow  breadths,  and  need  a  determined  will,  but  it  gets  such  a 
breaking  up  as  to  let  in  more  sun,  more  air,  and  more  nutriment  is 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  of  summer  than  in  a  month 
of  winter.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let  a  trial  bo  made.  So  enrich- 
ing is  digging  the  ground  after  spring  or  summer  crops  in  preparing 
for  autumn  or  winter  one«,  that  some  cultivators  prefer  to  plant  in 
the  solid  or  firm  unbroken  soil  lest  the  crops  should  grow  too 
luxuriantly,  and  so  become  tender,  nnable  to  withstand  the  rigour 
of  winter  frosts.    This  is  explained  on  the  lines  that  the  plants 


forming  the  crop  root  less  slowly  in  the  firm  than  in  loose  soil,  and 
the  growth  is  more  stordv  and  better  solidified.  Non-starring  may 
in  measure  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  fntore  «rops,  but  it' 
is  doubtful  if  not  mora  is  lost  tnroagh  the  sorCaoe  being  in  so  firm 
and  close  condition  as  to  derive  little  of  the  enriching  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  Firm  soils  are,  of  course,  well-known  cnltoral  aids, 
in  the  prevention  of  gross  growths,  alike  from  the  meohaoieal  con> 
dition  of  the  soil  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  roots  there  islets^ 
food  available,  and  what  is  gained  one  way  is  lost  the  other,  so  that- 
to  make  up  the  deficiencv  mulchings  are  given,  which  supply  at 
^ven  periods  an  increased  supply  of  nourishment  and  promptly  by 
its  exposure  to  the  full  influence  of  the  acting  atmospheric  air  and 
moisture,  which  has  been  so  stodiously  prevented  acting  by  the  firmr 
close  condition  of  the  soiL  The  hard  surface  so  moch  danomed' 
about  in  respect  of  f  rait  culture  is  the  most  distressing  to  grcwth. 
and  disastrous  to  crops  during  drought.  The  soil  literally  bakes 
and  cracks  under  powerful  sun,  being  quite  as  free  in  ev8|Mnitioi^ 
without  the  advantages  of  absorption  of  night  dews,  lis  where  tW: 
surface  soil  is  loose  and  open  to  a  depth  not  interfering  with  the 
roots.  Mulching,  of  course,  prevents  evaporation  in  a  sense  cone- 
spondinff  to  a  loose  surface  ot  amelioratea  sofl  with  the  advantage* 
of  affording  enrichment,  attracting  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  the? 
value  of  mulchings  eqtudly  with  the  soil's  snrfece  depend  on  their 
lumpiness  or  porosity.  Lumpy  manure  is  better  in  every  way  for 
mulching  through  its  freely  admitting  air  and  moistors  than  a  close- 
heavy  mass  which  excludes  air  and  rain,  becoming  soapy  and  im- 
pervious.  Therefore,  whether  the  object  is  to  enoosomge  growth  or 
to  sustain  it,  we  must  have  a  surface  that  will  aUow  of  the  sun's: 
warmth,  the  dew,  rain,  and  air  passing  into  it,>  which  must  o^ 
necessity  be  a  loose  one  of  ameliorated  soil  if  benefit  to  the  fuU  u* 
to  be  derived  .by  the  crops  from  the  assimilated  matter  in  the  soil 
through  the  prevention  of  evaporation. 

Stirring  the  Soii. — ^A.  practice  used  to  obtain  in  gardens  ofT 
stirring  the  soil  with  a  fork  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  digging  in 
of  manure  in  autumn.    In  the  case  of  heavy  soil  there  was  the^ 
indispensable  turning  over  of  ground  that  had  baen  thrown  up- 
roughly  for  the  winter  so  as  to  bring  it  into  an  eve'n  surface  prepsra- 
'  tory  for  cropping.    In  some  cases  it  was  considerdd  necessary  to- 
turn  over  vacant  ground  whenever  the  op()ortunit7  offered,  and 
rare  indeed  were  crops  put  in  without  stirring  the  soil  a  few  daye 
before,  especially  if  it  had  lain  awhile  so  as  to  become  at  all  solid. 
It  was  done  to  sweeten — Le.,  aerate  the  soil,  and  that  it  had  a  bene-** 
ficial  effect  was  amply  proved  by  the  crops  that  followed — ^the  more 
the  ground  had  been  stirred  the  better  the  result.     The  stirrings 
certainly  had  .the  effect  of  mixing  manures  thorooghlv  with  the 
soil,  cleansing  it  of  weeds,  disturbing  predatory  peats,  and  producing! 
a  good-  tilth.    Those  practices  are  now  almost  obsolete*    Why?* 
Is  it  because  land  pays  better  tilled  to  produce  3  to  4  quartersr 
instead  of  4  to  6  up  to  8  quarters  of  com  per  acre  ?    CSan  it  be  that 
cross-plouffhing,  dnigging,  cross-harrowing  are  needless   operations  T" 
^  Ground  should  never  be  dug  or  stirred  when  it  is  soaked  with, 
rain  or  very  wet,  and  ought  never,  be  worke<l. when  it.  is  froaen  or 
covered  with  snow.    Whenever  the  soil  is  so  wet  as  to  clog  it  » 
not  in  a  fit  state  for  digging  or  stirring.    This  more  particulariy 
applies  to  heavy  or  clayey  soil,  as  that  of  a  light  nature  or  that- 
resting  on  a  gravelly  bottom  may  be  worked  at  most  times  with 
facility,  yet  digging  and  stirring  is  best  performed  on  all  in  dry: 
weather,  and  never  ought  to  be  practised  on  any  other  than  whei^ 
somewhat  dry  or  in  good  working  order.      Ground  t^hat  needs 
aeration  is  perhaps  more  favourably  treated  with  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  and  tenacity  existing.'   All'  the  same  working  gfroanll' 
when  wet  converts  it  into  puddle,  and  gives  it  a  solidity  unfavourable' 
alike  to  pulverisation  and  aeration.  ' 

Stirring  Soil  about  Growing  Crqp«.— The  object  in  this  case  is 
primarily  to  destroy  weeds— to  retain  the  resources  of  the  soil  for  the^ 
benefit  of  the  crop,  as  weeds  equally  derive  their  support  from  the^ 
soil.    Every  weed  that  is  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  crop  pro- 
portionately deteriorates  its  value.    How  much  the  value  of  grain 
crops  are  depreciated  when  seen  as  masses' of  yellow  because  of" 
Charlock  or  a  blaze  of  scarlet  through  Poppy  is  seldom  calculated^, 
and  a  growth  of  couch  almost  if   not  equally  strong  with  the 
cereals  takes  correspondingly  from  the  quality  and  quantity  of  th^- 
resultant  grain.    Hoeing  is  a  necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  it  has  the- 
advantage  of  not  only  preventing  weeds  interfering  witfi  the  food 
supplies  of  the  crop,  but  keeps  them  &om  growiifg  with^andi 
choking  the  useful  plants,  which  must  be  kept  sturdy,  aM.n%^  al) 
available  light  and  air.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  crops  ^^^d^W^-- 
ciently  advanced  the  g^und  should  be  stirred,  run  over  with  ano^il 
whenever  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state,  which  it  always  is  when  it  does-: 
not  clog.    To  work  it  when  wet  is  only  to  make  it  more  firm  or 
close  and  impervious  to  rain  and  air.    The  only  time,  therefore,  for 
stirring  with  a  hoe  is  when  the  soil  works  well.    It  is  useful  in 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  whenever  and  wherever  ther^ 
are  weeds  to  destroy  and  a  muiacd  that  is  becoming  dose  to  loosen 
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'  3fe  B  snodlflad'aineteoing  of  tbs  «oi),  and  it«  vKlne  to  antrnon  and 
'  winter  nop*  la  m^nly  nmlting  of  aaration  ;  haoca  to  atir  tha  aoil 
batmen  tae  ion  of  Lettaoea,  ipring  Cabbage,  tnA  wintei'  Spinaah 
^  inrigoratiDg.  Paradoxioal  aa  it  may  Mem,  atiiriiig  ia  good  a^inat 
•"i^tjer '0(M  andaammar  heat— i^^  planta  in  an'  aerated  aoil  aia 
not'imrij  ao  injnrioualy  affected  br  oold,  nor  do  they  gaffer  to 
<«nvthuig  like  the  aame  daf[t«e  from  drongbt  aa  thoae  (rrowiiig  in  a 
'Mnl  the  anrface  of  idu(^  la  j^os^  Stirring,^  of  conrae,  ^onld  never 
be  praotiaed  longer  tlian  is  safe — (.«.,  it  must  not  be  peraisted  in 
-whoa  damage  ia  fikelj  to  be  dene  to  the  roota  of  the  crop  plantaJ 
WbeneTer  the  cropa  are  abore  gronnd  the  hoe  ahonld  be  set  to' 
irrak.  ab-iHioe,  the  weeda  not  boinff  alloired  to  get  beyond  the  seed' 
laaT{a,«nd  the  hoelnga  aiioifld  be  followed  np  as  required  to  keep' 
tbe  weeda  wall  under  and  hare  the  oropa^perfectlydean  until  it' 
39  impracticable  to'dontinaa  the  stirriiig  on  account  of  certain' 
damage  to  the  topa  and  roots.  Deep  stirring  ia,  of  course,  some-' 
timea  neoeaaary  to  insure  soil  for  earthing  Potatoes,  and  even' 
forking,  &(i.,  between  the  roiF^  being  hod  recourse  to  on  heavy i 
-■oila,  when  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  fiee-rOotinff  medium  for  thei 
plantBg  it  being  done  in  advance  of  the  too\m.    Tbe-  atirting  in  an' 


*if  it  tend  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  soil  one  -way  ia  connter- 
hklanoed  the  other  through  the  leas  danger  from  cold  of  the  light 
pirated  sorfaoe  aa  compared  with  the  close  and  wet ;  indeed,  the' 
■open  looae  ancface  of  ameliorated  soil  is  aoma  decrees  wHimer,' 
-which  aaaiata  cropa  ia  winter  or  cold  periods  to  resist  oold:  Tha 
well-stirred  anrfaoe  is  eqnal^  effectual  against  drought  through  the 
Increaaed  depth  of  the  ameBnrated  soil,  which  is  a  great  absorbent 
of  heat,  of  rain,  night  dewa,  and  air,  the  latter  being  the  best  of 
-non-oondDcton  ;  hence  plants  growing  on  land'with  a  good  surface 
of  loose  ameliorated  soil  are  not  so  l&Dle-  to  injury  from  'cold  or  to 
■anffar  from  the  vicisaitndea  of  onr  climate  aA  diose  in  a  soil  which 
does  not  dry  quickly  after  rain,  if  indeed  the  rain  instead  of  entering 
'the  soil  must  mn  off  or  lie  tjj  be  evaporated.  Tht  soil  muKt  be 
aweet  and  clean,  rain  and  air  mnat  piss  into  and  throbgh  it,  and  the 
plants  kept  clean  and  healthy,  wbii^ctui  only 'be  had  by  stirring  the 
'Boil  both  before  and  after  cropping  in  ordv  to  secure' the  follest, 
^irliect,  and  best  quaL'ty  ptoduue. — G.  Abbf.T.' 


THE  PL0EIST8'   TULIP  IN  THE    SOUTH. 

I  DO  not  think  that  I  am  committing  any  brearh  of  confidence  when. 
"i  state  there  is  a  warm  desire  on  the  part  of  a  fcA  of  t}ic  leading  Tnlip 
growers  in  the  north  that  the'florJsU'  Tulip  ebonld  be  again  grown  ana 
exhibited  in  the  south.  But  how  can  this  Iniei^at  in,  the  flower  be, 
aronted.  In  the  London  district  for  Instance?  It  Is  ndt  easj'to  purchase 
'^good  Qorlata'  Tulips,  indeed  thcv  are  now  almost  altogether  In  the  hands 
•of  private  growers,  and  the  choicest  sorts  Increase  but  slovlj.  It  Is 
'true  that  the  Dutch  Qorlsts  offer  late  show  Tulips — biikrres,  rosea,  and 
bybltsmeus  ;  but  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  atnong  them' 
•that  oouid  pass  muster  at  a  Cheshira  or  Lancashire  TulJp'Bfaow,  It  .is  a' 
-waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money  for  anrone  to  trouble  to  cuitlvnie^ 
'  -tbeee  In  the  hope  of  finding  among  tbem  fiowera  up  to  exhibition  form, 
nniess.indMd,  a  new  generation  of  aonthem  groworawero  to  make  the 
attempt  with  flowers  of  a  low  tjpe  of  qualltf,  which  woakl  be  a 
misfortane. 

I  think  I  might  go  a  step  further  and  say  (Although  I  do  it  with  dne 
Teaervation)  that  I  think  the  President  of  the  Ro;aI  National  Tulip 
"Society  at  Manchester,  Hr.  Samnel  Barlow,  J.P.,  will  be  found  willing 
to  co-operate,  not  only  in  a  hearty,  bnt  also  in  a  practical  manner  In  the 
-dlrectlaa  of  eudearoorlngio raise  up*  new  generation  of  Tulip  growers 
and  exhibitors  In  the  south.  Wbea  at  Manchester  recently,  I  hnd  an' 
'■opportunity  of  talking  over  with  him  the  matter  ot  ^  Tulip  revival  in 
-the  south,  and  the  Idea  that  seemed  to  be  present  in  bis  mind  was  this — 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  give,  from  the  overflow  ol  bis  betis,  a  collcc- 
/Cion  of  choice  Tulips  te  anyone  In  the  south  willing  to  undertake  their 
'-cultivation,  provided  they  would  be  willing  to  hold  a  competitive 
exhibition  at  the  proper  season.  I  do  not. wish  this  to  be  taken 
as  absolutely  authoritative  until  some  announcement  of  the  kind  Is 
-made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  but  I  think  it  will  abortlj  appear.  He  informed 
me.  In  coarae  ot  conversation,  that  he  was  on  the  i  oint  o(  supplying  a 
few  of  the  Qorists  at  Beading  who  ^w  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and 
I  Picoteea  ao  well,  with  collections  of  Tulips,  their  diaire  bclug  to  bold 
a  competition  with  tbem  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Beading  Horticultaral 
:8ocloty,  whicb  la  generally  held  about  the  third  or  fourth  week  In  May. 
Bnt  were  a  larger  aoathem  circle  interested,  and  eapeclally  were  they 
act  up  with  bulbs  In  some  such  generous  way  as  that  I  imagine  to  be  in 
-the  mind  of  Mr.  Barlow  (and  I  think  there  would  be  a  combidatlon 
'lamong  aome  of  the  northern  groweis  to  render  asslltance),  It  would  both 


.  ..  jf  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  This  u 
ithe  period  ef  lorleultntsl  revivals,  and  a  movement  that  reaches  the 
Aerlsta'  Tulip  ia,  I  think,  possible,  probable,  and  highly  desirable. 

Tlie  question  (a,  What  sort  of  Tulips  may  be  said  to  be  procurable  T  I 
think  I  may  go  to  the  length  of  stating  that  the  following  are  fairly 
■plentlfnl  in  the  midland  districts  and  the  north ; — BIsarres,  feathered. — 


Sir  Joseph  Paiton.'HasEerpiece, -Commander,  Lord  Lilford,  Oaribaldi, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  variety  wjth  a  heavy  or  "  plated  "  feather ;  Bojat 
BovereigQ,  George  Haywanl,  an.l  William  Willison.  Blzarrcs,  flamed.— 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Ajax,  Dr.  Hardy,  Masterpiece,  Orion,  and  William 
Lea.  fioaes,  feathered.  — Mabel,  Heroine,  Modesty,  Industry,  Charmer, 
Annie  McGregor,  and  Aglala.  Roses,  flamed. — Mabel,  Annie  McQregor, 
Madame  St.  Amaud,  Bsea  Celestial,  Triompbe  Boyale,  Aglala,  and  Lady 
C.  Goidon,  only  that  In  the  case  of  the  last  named  it  is  so  difficult  tn 
bleach  the  base  clear  of  the  yellow  that  so  often  taints  It.  ByblCEmens, 
fi»thered.— Talisman.  Friar  Tuck,  Bessie,  Adonis,  Martin's  101,  and  Hay 
Queen.  Bybloemena.  flamed.-Friar  Tack,  Talisman,  -Chancellor,  Lord 
Denmani  Adonis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and' William  Parkinson. 
Breeder  •  Tulipa,  biiarres.— Excelsior,  Horatio,  Sir  J.  I'axton,  Bicban) 
Yates,  and  Dr.  Hardy.  Roses.— Mabel,  Annie  McGregor,  Mlas  Burdctt 
Coutta,  and  Mr.  Barlow.  B  r  bice  mens.— Taiiaman,  Glory  of  StekehilV 
Geoige  Hardwick,  Martin's  IIT,  and  Alice  Grey. — TuLIPA. 


STENOGASTRA  CONCINNA. 
Atr  attractive  little  stove  plant  is  that  bearing  the  above  name, 
though  It  ia  by  no  means  so  showy  as  some  of  its  relatives  in  the 
Oesnora  family.  But  tbc  Interest  of  plant  housesdocs  not  solely  depend 
upon  occupants  witb  largf  or  brlUIaiit  flowers,  and  sometimes  a  neat 
little  plant  like  thia  Stenogastra  is  quite  as  much  admirel  as  those  of 
more  atriking  character.  It  Is  not  a  common  plant,  but  is  occasionally 
seen  flowering  in  the  Boyal  Oardons,  Sow,  and  from  that  establishment 


(ISOLOUA)  c 


some  time  agoaspocimcn  was  shown  which  Is  depicted  in  thelUnstratloa 
(flg.  71).  Tbe  leaves  are  amall  and  ov.il,  the  growths  short,  and  thn 
Qowers  rise  In  slender  stalks  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil.  They 
hare  a  narrow  fuiinellikc  tube,  with  an  expanded  limb  of  live  tobea— 
the  two  upper  vory  dark  [>uq)lc,  the  lower  a  lighter  shade  of  purplish 
lilac  and  white,  a  dark  strips  running  duwn  the  upper  part  ot  the  tube 
outside,  and  insldtt  are  numerous  lUrk  spots.  Flowers  are  produced 
freely,  and  clustct«l  over  the  plant  h.ivo  ft  plc-ising  appcar.ince. 

tender  a  somewhat  more  euphonious  generic  name  this  tpecles  Is 
ranked  by  several  modem  botanists — namely,  Isoloma,  to  whicb  several 
other  species,  previously  re 3an led  as  of  distinct  genera,  have  also  been 
added.  An  example  of  this  Is  Isoloma  hypucyrtidor*,  whicb  has  been 
called  Hypocyrta  brevicalyx,  Gloxinia,  and  Pcarcca.  Steni^astra,  or 
Isoloma  concinna.  Is  a  native  of  India,  whence  It  nai  introduced  in 
1861,  and  the  plant  tbrires  In  moderate  heat  In  a  compost  of  light  tnr^ 
loam,  [leat,  and  Icif  soil,  or  the  two  latter  alone  will  suit  it. 


SELECT  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

GENTIANA  ACAUU3. 
Mv  own  ide:;s  ot  a  real'/  good  alpine  are  not  based  upon  snjr 
particular  plant  or  plants  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  or  because  it  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  various  modes  of  culture  to  which  it  ia 
subjected  in  our  English  lowland  eardens,  nor  yet  because  it  is 
necessary  to  get  on  one's  hands  and  knees  to  see  its  beauty.  X 
much  prefer,  ahowy  plants,  such,  for  example,  as  Gentiana  acanlia. 
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ThM  ^rowi  and  Boven  fmely  in  most  pluea,  except  where  vAA 
•tiff  cky  abounds,  on  this  it  wiU  not  thrive.  For  twalTe  yewi  I 
hiivo  bean  eodeavonriDg  to  iodnoe  some  apparentlj  hettlthy  toft*  to 
produce  flowers,  bnt  in  vmin.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  flower  or 
two,  but  not.  ih  it*  ninal  way,  while  in  the  same  bed  the  HeUebonu 


OairUrdins,  Phloxes,  and  the  like  Brow  to  pei  feation,  to  say  twthing 
of  KUn<1*rd  and  dwarf  Roses  in  abondance.  The  only  plantwhioh 
eyidently  will  not  tbrire  is  this  Gentian,  and  I  belieTe  it  tlioroaghly 
dislikes  the  soil.  I  have  grown  it  to  perfection  on  %ht  iwdy  soil 
orer^'ng  (rravel,  on  soils  overlying  the  red  sandstone,  on  a  good 
aoand  loam^soil,and-in  bedaof  American  plants,  and  the  differanoe 

•  «•  Twy  tnfling  either  in  growth  or  flower.  Soeh  a  plant  as  this, 
UNI,  must  be  oneof  the  best.  I  have  planted  it  at  all  seuona  from 
September  to  Jane  inelosive,  bat  I  give  preference  to  the  montit  of 
<mober,  paying  special  attention  to  firm  plantinR  at  all  aeasons.  It 
n  mrprising  how  well  this  Gentian  does  for  edging  beds  or  walks 
in  the  garden,  nod  how  well  it  flowers  when  need  for  ihe  porpose 
iMned.  I  have  tiiU  impressed  on  my  memory  by  the  faot  that 
t»me  sixteen  years  ago  the  specdmen  Phloi  beds  ftt  the  Exotic 
f'^'iSb,  ^*'<**''«i  *«"  «'J8«o  •it''  it.  ■"d  by  reason  of  the  traffic 
L  Phloxes  tbey  became  as  firm  in  their  positions  as  the  paths 
themselves.  The  Phloxes  were  oopionsly  supplied  with  water, 
oinseqnently  the  Oentians  esme  in  for  a  share,  and  flowewd  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  IVom  this  apparently  trivial  oircnmstaiMe  I 
karnt  the  leason  of  firm  planting,  which  I   now  adopt  for  all 

-Gentians  having  any  inclination  to  produce  etoloniferooi  givwth, 
•ndi  as  G.  excise,  G.  alpina,  G.  vema,  and  its  forms. 

ABHEBIA  ECHI01DB8. 
"  Toe  Prophet  Flower,"  nndonbtedly  the  finest  spriog-flowerinff 
^pme  in  cultivation,  but  I  have  seen  it  as  good  in  October  aa  in 
My,  whidi  inolmive  emfanoes  a  lengthened  period  for  flowering. 
<>iv«n  a  free  IibU  rich  sandy  loam  it  will  qnickly  eatablisfa  ita^ 
withoat  difficulty,  and  has  no  equal  amongst  Alpinei  either  from  a 
deoorative  point  of  view  or  for  exhibition  purposes,  white  for 
•snng  gardening  when  safficiently  plentiful  it  will  be  exoellent. 
It  IS  a  remarkably  interesting  plant  by  reason  of  the  chanoteristic 
changes  throngh  which  its  flowers  pass  in  the  earlier  boura  of  their 
expansion.  When  first  open  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
■oft  yeUow,  but  on  the  second  day  a  dark  blotch  appean  on  CMih  of 
the  petals,  which  eventually  become  btaok  ;  afterwmids  they 
Rradnally  fade,  and  ultimately  disappear  altogether.  In  weU 
flowered  examples  these  varying  stages  may  all  be  witnessed  at  one 
time.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  impatient 
of  removal  as  some  may  imagine,  though  let  it  alone  by  all  rnewis 
■a  this  course  can  be  adopted.  The  methods  of  increase  are  three- 
fold, and  if  each  of  these  can  be  carried  on  tnooessfu)^  a  stock 
may  soon  be  raised— namely,  by  dividing  the  stools,  by  seeds,aiid  by 
root  catlings.  The  first  named  is  beet  done  in  early  spring,  and 
will  need  to  be  done  carefnily,  shaking  all  the  soil  away  previously, 
ao  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  examining  the  stool 
and  see  where  division  can  best  be  made.  Pot  the  plants  and  pkoe 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  taking  care  to  shade  from  son  till  well 
■t*ri6d  into  growth  again.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  aa  soon 
as  npe ;  bnt  with  regard  to  these  I  may  say  that  they  are  not 
nsnally  abundantly  produced  from  young  plants,  while  established 
-damps  will  [.roduce  them  in  a  manner  verging  on  freedom.  The 
Txit-cntting  opeiation  can  onlv  be  performed  in  winter  and  very 
wly  spring  whoa  the  planU  are  at  rest.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ural 
Monntains,  and  when  mtablished  attains  a  foot  or  18  inohea  high, 
»wr^  suitable  height  for  rockery  or  herbaoeons  border.  1  fint 
m«de  Its  acqoaintanoe  some  eight  years  ago  in  that  richly  stored 
prdfn  then  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harpar  Crewe  at  Day- 
ton Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring,  where  it  merely  figured  as  a  nnit 
among  a  host  of  choice  and  well  cared  for  plants. 

CHBiRAirrEna  ALPrKUc. 
This  Alpine  Wallflower  should  be  a  common  plant  for  spring 
gvdeoing,  for  it  is  easily  managed,  and  furnishes  bright  pleasing 
rnassee  of  colour  which  always  satisfy.  It  is  a  reilly  good  alpine, 
flonndung  in  any  good  ordinary  soil,  clay  excepted.  For  the  rock- 
work  in  large  patches  it  is  most  effective,  and  equally  so  on  the  flat 
anrface  of  a  bed.  In  height  it  is  about  8  or  9  inches,  and  spreads 
into  compact  tufts,  which  in  turn  are  completely  covered  with  soft 
snlphnr  yellow  flowers,  a  colour  which  in  fact  forms  a  good  imitation 
for  the  Arnebia  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  spots  on  the 
utt«r.  The  Cheiranthos  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in 
July,  which  should  be  torn  off  with  a  heel  attached  and  inserted  in 
sandy  loam.  In  the  cutting  state  they  are  impatient  of  moistore, 
and  snccumh  to  it  quickly,  so  that  an  old  light  or  frame  into  which 
abnndance  of  air  can  be  admitted  forms  the  best  place  to  root 
them.    A  close  moist  atmosphere  they  cannot  endure.    A  good 


stock  rA  it  may  soon  be  bad  from  seeds,  wliidi  are  pCodHsd  soon- 
what  fredy,  and  these  sown  as  soon  as  gmtherad  wiO,  wtUi  gsed 
culture,  make  fine  plants  by  the  antamn.  An  exodlcnt  eompaaMa 
plant  is  C.  Harshalli,  with  rich  orange^solonred  likNSomi.  It  is  net 
•voh  a  free  grower  as  C.  alpinoi,  henoe  i' 

<To  be  eoBtlantd.) 


B03B  SHOWa  IN  ISU. 
Jnne  SSth.— Brockbam  and  Byde. 
„    SIHh.— Haiditone. 
„     80th.— Colchester  and  Beigate^ 
Jaly    SnL—Bagahot,OBDterbw7,  Diss,  and  Hereford. 
„        tth.    Ijrnjdmi.  Dorsley,  Famham,  **"'■*■<«',  fn^t  BtuhmflBil 

(Snrmy). 
„       6th^-Batb,  Farnlngham,  and  Norwich. 
H       6tb^-Satton, 

„        nh^Crystal  ralace  (National  Base  Bochty^ 
„      10th.— QIODceMer,  [psirjch  and  Oxford, 
„      llth^Baling  and  Tanbrldge  WclU. 
„      IStb.— Birmingham,  Oulton-fn>Lindrlck,  and  V. , 
n      Hth.— BItbam,  lUncbester,  and  New  Brighton. 
„      IMh.— Chrlstlelon  and  Newosstle^nder-Lyne. 
n      17th.-Leek  and  Dlverstooc. 


„      lath.— Helentborgh. 

„      KHh.— ^-" — ■—  '"- 

„      Mth.— 

In  the  case  of  Birmingham,  where  the  show  extends  over  tan; 
days,  the  date  of  the  first  day's  exhibition  only  is  glTen^— BDwjkBD 
Uawijt,  Eoulaak,  BerUutmittd,  HrrU. 

B03H  PBOSPSCTS. 
Tkx  Bosea  about  here  look  like  being  very  mvch  latter  than  unsl, 
I  hope  Christmas  will  not  tnterrene  before  the  blooms  come  on,  bet  U 
tbe  present  cold  biting  east  wind  continues  noch  longer  I  expect 
Christmas  will  be  here  Bist.  The  early  (oli^e  of  my  Boaes  Is  pielty 
well  shrivelled,  owing  evklently  to  a  wave  of  fnwt  at  a  teceat 
date^  This  has  put  the  growth  back  and  glten  a  •e-veie  che^  t» 
everything.  The  leaves  of  all  the  trees  In  the  nelghbontbood  nem  W 
have  snffetcd  In  the  same  mamier,  and  no  doubt  from  tke  same  a.'att. 


HBB  HAJESTT. 

Borne  time  ago  I  wrote  myfug  I  had  a  hnndred  of  theae  planted  oalr 
and  that  I  bad  pruned  a  few  down  to  the  groond.  the  bulk  bdng  cat 
about  I  foot  to  IG  inches  only.  These  latt«r  I  find  are  carryiDg  a  Id 
of  b^oom  bods.  The  shorter  pruned  ones  being  IMer,  £a  eooseqaenee  •■ 
tbe  treatment,  are  net  yet  showing  raai^,  bnt  I  expect  they  will  bleom 
freely,  just  ai  Baronne  de  Eotbachild  or  Herveille  de  Lyon  does.  Ihe 
foliage  of  Her  Majesty  is  superb,  moie  beaatifnl  than  either  of  tlw  t«» 
Boees  just  mentioned, 

A  BOiE  ENBHT. 

If  four  correapondent  "B.  T.  H."  will  procure  a  dark  lantern  and  a 
while  cloth,  and  will  visit  his  Boee  treea  about  eleven  o'clock  at  u^tUr 
he  will  find  them  swancing  with  weevils,  which  seem  to  be  Cskiogh 
benefit  this  year,  tboHsb  I  have  none.    The  cloth  shosld  be  spread 


the  whole  lot. 

THE  PBRSIAN  TBLLOV. 

I  have  a  thlid«t  of  this  chnrmlng  little  Boee  in  my  gaidea.    In  It* 

lasting  qnalitles  It  is  s  good  deal  like  the  foam  on  the  river  we  teail 

■a  nuoMat  MSB,  tb*n  SDM  >>•<■«;■ 

I  have  once  or  twice  attempted  to  cnt  a  branch  or  two  to  place  in 
water,  bnt  tbe  flowers  fade  and  die  almost  at  once.  Posribly  I  did  ne^ 
place  them  in  water  soon  enough.  My  trees  are  now  about  to  buif* 
into  bloom,  at  whicb  time  tbey  are  a  lovely  sight.  There  is  no  douM 
about  its  being  hardy,  as  it  grows  and  iDcreaaes  here  just  like  a  wild 
Briar.  It  requires  no  jpruning,  the  »imple  temoval  of  the  old  wood  beinff 
not  even  necessary.  Generally  speaking,  the  wood  made  the  preceding 
season  catries  a  bloom  springing  from  each  bud.  I  am  not  sure  whethsr 
the  variety  growing  here  is  Ham»oni  or  the  old  Persian  Kellow  j  one  aC 
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thac  ii  harfy,  the  other  not.  From  the  fact  of  the  relatives  of  my 
plants  haying  been  growing  here  in  an  old  gaiden  close  by  for  many 
yeais,  1  presume  it  is  Persian  YeUow,— D.  Gilmoub,  jtjn. 

GLIXBING  DSYONICKSIS. 
Wb  have  growing  here  against  a  soath  wall  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
^voniensis  Rose,  and  I  wnte  to  ask  if  we  were  to  have  it  photographed 
If  you  would  accept  a  co|y  for  the  Journal  ?  If  so,  I  shall  have  nluch 
pleasure  in  sending  one.  It  is  a  tree  of  rather  unusual  sise.  Its  length  is 
39  f^t  and  height  8  feet,  with  nearly   400  blooms  on  it   (open), 

4^1  should  think  quite  as  many  buds.  The  tree  is  the  admiiation  of 
all  who  see  it— C.  SBDOBBto. 

[We  cannot  possibly  undertake  to  engrave  from  photographs  without 
«emg  them,  and  possibly  the  one  suggested  may  not  do  justice  to  the 
Boee.  we  do  not  request  that  one  be  specially  taken  for  us,  but  if  you 
have  one  taken  for  yourself  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  copy.] 

B0SB3  JN  WINTBE. 
BUBINO  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  temperature  in  the  first 
mi  second  division  should  not  by  fire  heat  exceed  56*»  at  night,  and 
*^«n  »  few  degrees  lower  during  severe  or  very  cold  weather  will  be 
ttuch  better  for  the  plants.    In  fact,  the  most  sncceisf nl  resulU  in 
S^fbreing  are  attained  by  regulating  the  temperature  acooidiug  to 
e;tjiemal  conditions.    When  fordng  Is  conducted  on  these  principles  the 
***nperature  may  range  from  60**  to  60^,  the  latter  only  on  mild  occabions, 
^n  no  harm  whatever  will  result.    It  will  be  found  that  when  the 
rmometer  stands  at  45^  outside,  the  house  would  naturally  stand  at 
intermediate  temperature  siven  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 
ring  such  nights  the  pipes  snould  be  kept  gently  warm,  even  if  the 
kperature  exceeds  60*^.    Thus  the   higher  temperature,  instead   of 
>tog  harm,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  pUnts.    The  temperature 
-  -"ir  the  day  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  weather,  often 
,  to  86**  or  901°  at  the  end  of  March  and  the  following  month.    No 
ipt  is  made  to  lower  the  day  temperature  by  opening  the  ventila- 
tdw.    Although  the  temperature  by  sun  heat  often  rises  higher  than  is 
really  desired  very  little  liarm  follows ;  but,  having  to  choose  between  a 
huh  day  temperature  or  ventilation,  we  practise  the  former,  because  of 
ttfe  two  evils  it  is  much  less  likely  to  subject  the  plants  to  injurious  re- 
imts.    The  principal  objection  to  ventilating  early  in  the  season  is  the 
danger  of  giving  the  plants  a  check,  and  if  cold  air  is  allowed  to  rush  in 
upon  the  plants  they  are  eertain  to  be  attacked  by  mildew.    If  the 
house  is  provided  with  side  ventilators  that  do  not  fit  closely  it  will  be 
near  such  positions  that  the  first  signs  of  mildew  are  visible. 
.    A  high  temperature  from  sun  heat  as  long  as  abundance  of  light  can 
reach  the  plants,  will  not  result  in  soft  weak  growth  unless  hard  firing 
at  niffht  is  resorted  to.    Whether  the  plants  are  young  or  thoroughly 
established  do  not  ventilate  until  the  weather  outside  is  genial  and  the 
air  wann.    From  the  middle  of  April  a  judicious  system  of  ventilation 
may  be  followed. .  Let  it  be  remembered  that  very  frequently  after  that 
time  the  house  is  better  closed  than  open,  for  cold  days  often  succeed  a 
few  warm  genial  ones.    If  care  is  taken  until  the  close  of  May  I  shall 
be  asfe  in  saying  a  free  and  liberal  use  of  the  ventilators  may  be  made. 
Artificial  heat  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  end  of  May,  except  on 
solitary  occasions,  when  the  night  proves  exceptionally  cold.    On  all 
fine  warm  days,  whether  they  are  in  March,  April,  or  May,  artificial 
heat  should  not  be  used  when  the  temperature  can  be  kept  high  enough 
without  it.    Considerably  more  harm  is  done  in  Bose-foroing  by  a  too 
free  use  of  artificial  heat  than  by  sun  heat,  however  high  the  tempera- 
ture may  rise. 

In  June,  when  the  temperature  externally  is  warm,  too  much  air 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  plants,  for  the  object  to  be  attained  is  firm, 
hard,  thoroughly  matured  wood.  I  advised  moveable  lights  for  the  roof, 
and  if  the  house  is  constructed  on  this  principle  I  do  not  advise  their 
removal  the  first  season.  Good  Boses  can  be  grown  without  this  accom- 
modation, and  I  should  not  have  referred  to  the  matter  again  had  not 
Inquiries  been  made  on  the  subject  It  is  not  really  necessary,  but  two 
advantages  are  gained  by  this  method  of  construction  that  cannot  well 
be  overiooked.  The  first  provides  for  the  maturation  of  the  wool  in  a 
natural  maimer,  and  the  plants  entail  less  labour  to  keep  their  foliage 
free  from  red  spider.  Under  glass  Tea  Roses  will  persist  in  growing, 
and  early  forced  plants  have  the  pecaliarity  of  starting  vigorously  into 
growth  in  autumn  when  they  should  be  at  rest  or  going  to  rest  When 
they  are  covered  the  whole  searon  with  glass,  rest,  to  a  great  extent,  has 
to  be  forced  upon  them  by  drying  the  soil  at  their  roots,  and  other 
devices  that  I  do  not  approve  of.  The  cooler  days,  especially  nights,  of 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  naturally  bring  them  to  rest.  Being 
enosed,  the  first  early  frost  that  may  be  experienced  has  the  desired 
^ect  They  start  when  required  to  do  so,  with  greater  freedom  after 
44posure  to  frost  than  if  protected  from  it  by  glass. 

The  second  reason  is  a  very  important  one,  especially  to  those 
engaged  in  growing  for  the  market  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  what  could  be  grown  by  the  aid  of  the  sashes.  Bven  to  the 
private  gardener  rude  frames  that  could  be  covered  with  lights  would 
be  found  invaluable  for  the  culture  of  many  plants,  for  frame  room  is 
seldom  too  plentiful* in  the  majority  of  gardens.  If  the  lights  were  to  be 
taken  off  and  stored  away,  then  it  is  useless  to  go  to  the  extra  cost  that 
w;ould  be  necessary  in  construction.  But  I  must  return  to  the  plants, 
and  consider  them  from  the  time  they  are  freely  ventilated  and  artificial 
heat  dispensed  with.  Whether  they  have  been  flowered  or  not  in  their 
^ly  stages  makes  very  little  difference  with  their  treatment  from  this 
time,  for  the  whole  of  the  buds  must  be  kept  off  as  they  appear.    The 


plants  will  be  strong,  for  they  should  haTB-pughedTipiuxuriant  growths 
from  the  base,  and  others  will  still  continue  to  make  their  appearance 
Two  weak  growths  that  the  plants  possessed  when  they  were,  placed  out, 
or  when  they  were  restarted  into  growth,  may  be  cut  cleaii  away,  so  that 
light  and  air  can  penetrate  freely  to  the  stronger,  ones  that  issued  from 
the  bsse.  On  these  strong  growths  good  flowers,  the  next  season  should 
be  produced.  Tho^e  who  want  buds  only  and  in  quantity  in  preference^ 
to  finer  but  fewer  flowers,  may  leave  these  weak  growths  to  be  care- 
fully thinned  out  at  pruning  time.  Amongst  a  hutnber  of  plants  60m& 
may  not  have  pushed  so  freely  from  the  base  as  others.  I  have  to-day- 
been  looking  at  some  that  have  developed  what  we  may  call  their  first 
shoots,  no  growths  having  issued  ttom  the  base.  In  such  cases  no 
pruning  in  the  present  stage  should  be  done. 

Those  restricted  to  the  culture  of  the  Boee  in  pots  for  flowering  ai 
the  period  of  the  year  we  are  considering  shofild  transfer  the  plants  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  into  at  least  10: inch  pots.  If  on 
their  own  roots  9-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  plants.  In. 
potting  do  not  disturb  the  ball  farther  tl^n  the  removal  of  crocks  from 
the  base.  Pot  about  half  an  inch  deeper ;  that  is,  cover  the  surface 
of  the  old  ball  with  about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  soil.  If  potting  is 
done  carefully  the  plants  will  receive  no  check  ;  and  if  kept  under  glass, 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and  then  placed  in  a  sunny  positioik 
outside  to  harden,  they  Will  1^  in  admirable  condition  for  foreing. — 
Wm.  Babdket. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 


MBREWORTH  CASTLE. 


This,  the  Kentish  residence  of  Lord  Falmouth,  is  situated  close  to 
the.  main  road  from  Maidstone  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  in  one  of  the- 
most  picturesque  localities  of  the  ^'  Garden  of  £n(tland.'*  The  castle  is 
an  ancient  building  of  massive  appearance,  no  attempt  having  been, 
made  to  embellish  the  exterior  of  it  with  carvings,  projections,  or 
elaborate  stone  facings.  The  first  glimpse  we  cauffht  of  it  from  th&: 
woodland  drives  beyond  conveyed  the  impression  of  unposing  grandeur^ 
the  large  central  dome  having  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  St^ 
Paul's.  The  castle  and  flower  garden  around  it  were  at  one  time-* 
bounded  by  a  moat,  of  which  only  a  deep  excavation  remains  on  three, 
sides,  the  other  being  stiU  beautified  by  the  clear  waters  of  a  broad, 
running  stream.  From  many  parts  of  the  grounds  delightful  views  are- 
obtain^  of  the  undulaUng  and  diversified  scenery  for  which  Kent  is- 
justly  famed.  For  miles  around  may  be  seen  the  fruitful  orchards, 
climbing  Hops,  and  verdant  pastures,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  churclL 
spire  amongst  clusters  of  trees,  or  standing  boldly  out  as  if  to  serve  as  a. 
landmark  £om  the  hills  beyond. 

My  object  in  visiting  Mereworth  was  to  inspect  the  gardens  rather- 
than  admire  the  surrounding  scenery ;    I  will  therefore  relate   the 
impression  I  formed  of  them  during  a  few  pleasant  houra  I  spent  there- 
on June  Ist    The  flower  garden  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  principal 
portion  of  it  being  around  the  castle,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  Italian, 
style,  the  beds  being  enclosed  in  Box  edgings  with  gravel  walks  between.. 
These  beds  are  in  some  cases  somewhat  intricate  in  design,  but  as  the- 
curves  are  glowing  and  graceful  have  doubtless  a  very  good  effect  when 
planted ;  but  the  principal  defect  of  such  designs  being  there  is  not^ 
sufficient  breadth  for  masses  of  colour,  which  are  always  so  telling  when 
the  surrounding  features  are  on  a  large  and  bold  scale.    Great  changes 
are,  however,  contemplated  in  this  department  The  Box  edgings  having: 
through  age  become  somewhat  tall  will  another -season  probably  be 
remove  i,  uie  whole  space  turfed  down  and  suitable  beds  cut  in  the- 
grass,  which  will  donbUeas  prove  a  vast  improvement    On  one  side  of: 
the  castle  a  curious  design  is  worthy  of  notice.    It  very  much  resembles 
an  old  Gothic  window,  and  is  worked  out  in  Box  with  gravel  between, 
none  of  the  enclosed  spaces  being  planted.    The  desiyn  was  taken  f rouk 
a  very  old  drawing,  and  must  have  required  a  considerable  amount  of: 
both  skill  and  patience  to  jdraw  out  and  plant  accurately.    At  the  tim& 
ot  my  vii'it  bedding-out  was  being  pushed  on,  the  principal  plants  being 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  a  few  annuals,  and  Tuberous  Begonias,  the 
latter  being  especial  favourites,  1000  plants  being  raised  this  year,  the 
stock  of  plants  altogether  being  about  2588.    Of  Messrs.  J.  lainga- 
splendid  strain  this  year  the  best  varieties  are  selected,  and  I  noticed  a. 
fine  stock  of  sturdy  plants  coming  on  in  frames.    Kear  to  the  flower 
ganlen  is  a  rosery,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  flowering  and  evergreen, 
shrubs,  several  fine  specimens  of  Coniferte  and  Berberis  Darwini  being; 
noticeable.    The  Roses  which  were  lifted  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  were^ 
making  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  and  promise  to  give  an  abundant 
harvest  of  their  fine  blooms. 

KiTGHBN  AND  Fbuit  Gabdbns.— Leading  from  the  Castle  to  exten- 
sive woods  beyond  is  a  fine  broad  drive  of  imposing  appearance  running- 
straight  as  an  arrow  for  a  mile  in  length,  and  then  slightly  curving  for 
another  mile.  On  either  side  of  a  part  of  this  drive  the  gardens  in 
question  are  situated,  and  a  close  inspection  of  them  shows  plainly  that* 
they  are  under  the  management  of  one  who  has  been  trained  in  a  good 
school  of  gardening.  Close  cropping,  the  absence  of  weeds,  and  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  various  crops  are  arranged,  speak  for 
themselves.  As  far  as  the  gardens  extend  the  drive  is  margined  witlx 
grass  about  6  feet  wide  on  each  side ;  next  the  grass  are  two  grand 
lines  of  tree  Psoonies  upwards  of  200  yards  in  length,  studded  with, 
flowers,  just  beginning  to  open  when  I  saw  them,  and  which,  doubt- 
less, have  a  very  striking  effect  when  fully  expanded.  Beyond  tho 
Fseonies  on  either  side  the  principal  poition  of  the  vegetables  are. 
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grown,  and  in  planting  partioulftr  attention  Is  paid  to  have  each  alda 
-correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tbe  other. 

The  whole  of  tbe  vegetable  crops  were  in  •  very  promising  condition, 
a  fine  bed  of  Ellam'a  Early  Cabbage  and  unother  of  Broccoli  being 
especially  noticeable.  Tbe  heads  were  of  mediam  size,  solid,  and  io 
excellent  condition  for  kitchen  use.  The  vegetable  (jnartcrs  are  bounded 
on  boih  sides  by  well  built  brick  walla,  which  are  being  rapidly  fur- 
nished with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  the  trees  being 
remarkably  clean,  healthy,  and  well  trained,  and  the  varieties  comprising 
most  of  tbe  "bast  in  coltlvation.  Among  Peaches  Oros  Mignonne, 
Stirling  Castle,  Bellegarde,  A  Bee.  Dymond^Barrington,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Alexandre  Noblesse  are  held  in  great  rcpate.  Nectarines 
Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Humboldt. 
Among  the  nnmemna  varieties  of  Peara  grown  the  following  are  found  the 
most  satiafactory — Marie 'Louise,  Doyenni  du  Cornice,  Beurr^  SapcrSn, 
and  Glon  Mor^eau.  Many  of  the  walks  are  edged  with  dwarf  horizontal 
cordon  Apple  trees  of  such  large  and  useful  varieties  as  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Bed  Astmchan,  Celinl,  Qolden  Noble,  and  Reinette  de  Canada. 
Tbe  outdoor  fruit  trees  at  Moreworlh  are  a  very  fine  collection,  and  as 
they  are  all  joun/,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  well  set  with  fruits, 
tbey  will  produce  many  fine  specimens  daring  tbe  summer  months.  The 
fruit  houses  are  numerous  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
wh^ch  they  are  intended.  A  close  Inspection  of  these  housei  is  amply 
sufficient  to  shoir  that  Mr.  U.  Markbam,  Lord  Falmouth's  skilful  and 
enei^tic  gardener,  is  an  adept  at  fruit  culture,  and  ai  he  was  at  one 
time  a  pupil  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  at  Longford,  and  at  another  of  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert  of  Burleigb,  it  must  bo  (iratifylug  to  these  prominent  ^nleners 
to  know  that  the  sound  practice  he  acquired  while  under  tbcm  has  t>een 
turned  to  snob  good  account. 

The  vineries  are  four  in  number,  the  Tines  in  perfect  health  and 
carrying  good  crops  of  fine  compact  bunches,  such  as  are  in  great  demand 
for  keeping  up  a  regular  supply,  and  In  many  cases  tbe  bnuchos  promise 
to  be  such  as  might  with  advantage  be  placed  u]K)n  the  eihibition 
boards,  in  which  case  many  of  the  Kentish  growers  must  look  to  their 
laurels,  or  they  may  be  deprived  of  some  of  their  usual  victories.  The 
earliest  bouse  is  occupied  solely  by  Black  Hamburgbs,  from  which  the 
first  bunches  were  cut  in  Hay,  all  of  them  being  well  coloured,  the 
berries  larg?,  and  in  many  eases  the  bunches  t'O.  All  the  Vines  in 
this  bouse  arc  yoang,  anil  between  the  permanent  one*  pot  Vines  have 
been  grown  for  this  season,  to  be  taken  out  and  planted  elsewhere 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared,  and  it  vras  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
Grapes  produced  on  the  |x>t  Vines  were  equal  In  any  case,  and  in  many 
superior  to  those  on  tbe  permanent  ones.  Another  house  is  occupieJ 
principally  by  the  same  variety,  which  is  a  great  favourite  on  account 
of  its  good  flavour.  Tbe  Vines  in  the  Muscat  house  arc  carrying  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  bunches,  whicb  have  set  as  freely  asHambarghs, 
in  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  better  set,  many  of  tbe  bunches  promising 
to  lie  fine  solid  specimens.  At  one  time  tbe  berries  shanked  badly,  but 
in  18^1,1  Mr.  Markbam  lifted  the  Vines  and  rclaid  them  in  fresh  soil, 
carried  them  oa  very  slowly  the  following  jear  Without  loss  of  the  crop, 
and  took  up  a  yonng  cane  to  each  rafter  so  as  to  stimulate  root  action  ; 
since  that  time  tbcj  have  been  rapidly  improving,  till  they  are  now  In 
the  highly  satisfactory  condition  above  described.  I  ihouM  mention 
the  excellent  set  obtained  Is  attributed  in  a  large  degree  lo  tbe  tact 
that  when  In  flower  the  bunches  were  lightly  syringed  between  five 
nnd  six  o'clock  every  evening.  In  tbe  late  vinery  Lady  Downe's,  Oros 
Colman,  Gros  Maroe,  Muscat  of  AleiandHa,  and  Golden  Champion  ;  the 
last  named  variety  produces  good  bunches  and  berries,  but  it  generally 
becomes  spotted  when  ripening,  which  coold  probably  be  prevented  if 
a  house  could  be  devoted  exclusively  to  that  variety,  by  ventilating 
tnoie  freely  and  keeping  a  drier  atmosphere. 

Three  houses  are  devoted  to  benches,  the  whole  of  the  trees  being  in 
splendid  condition,  the  training  being  perfect,  and  tbe  fine  crops  of 
fruit  such  as  anyone  might  be  justly  p^ud  of.  Last  year  many  of  the 
fruits  weighed  K  ois.,  and  they  promise  to  be  equally  fine  this,  the 
varieties  being  Hale's  Early  and  Royal  George.  In  1834  Mr.  Markham 
planted  the  other  two  houses  with  good  sited  trees,  which  now  cover  a 
spSiCe  of  trellis  14  feet  by  14  feet,  and  arc  carrying  from  ten  to  twelve 
dozens  of  fruit  each,  Waterloo  and  Grosse  Mignonne  occupying  one 
house,  the  former  being  a  great  favourite  on  account  of  its  ripening  six 
weeks  earlier  than  any  uther  variety  in  the  same  houae.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  fraits  were  colouring  rapidly,  and  were  a  wonderfully  fine 
even  crop  of  good  sised  f  rult»,  although  this  variety  ia  generally  con- 
sidered a  little  undersiied.  Grosse  Mignonne  is  considered  here  to  ho 
unsurpassed  for  quality.  Stirling  Castle  and  Bellegarde  arc  the  varieties 
planted  in  the  other  house,  and  cover  the  same  amount  of  space  as  those 
previously  mentionei.  All  the  fruit  houses  ar*  three-quarter  span,  the 
back  walla  and  half-span  portion  o!  the  root  being  occupied  by  Figs 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  tbose  in  pots  being  the  most  fruitful. 
■Only  one  variety  of  Melon  Is  grown — Green  Gem  being  the  lavoured 
one  on  account  of  its  eiquisite  flavour.  The  same  pianta  are  grown 
thronghout  the  summer.  A  few  frulta  have  already  been  cat,  and  be- 
tween forty  aod  fifty  were  still  banging,  which  were  a  very  fine  lot, 
averaging  from  2^  to  3  Iba.  in  weight,  and  1  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  regularity  with  which  they  were  distributed  over  the  plants 
and  the  fine  healthy  condition  of  tbe  foliage. 

Strawberry  forcing  is  a  specialty  at  Mereworth,  2000  planta  being 
grown  in  pots,  and  two  houses  are  devoted  to  them  during  the  forcing 
1,  and  it  is  questionable  if  a  finer  lot  of  fruits  can  be — 


better  travellort  when  ripe.  As  soon  aa  the  fruits  are  set  tbe  leaves  are 
fastened  back  by  means  of  a  strong  peg,  and  the  frait  supported  with 
sticks,  the  arrangement  being  extremely  simple  and  effectuaL  Bir 
Charles  Napier  is  the  sort  almost  exclusively  grown,  a  few  of  Ls  Grosse 
Sucrte  being  tried  this  season  with  good  results.  No  plants  whatever 
are  allowed  In  the  fruit  bonsea,  which  admits  of  the  fmit  treeaiecetrlog 
the  attention  thcv  require  without  the  cnmberaome  Inconvenience  of  a 
host  of  plants  beneath,  which  only  too  often  harbour  oohialet  of 
insects  so  detestable  to  fruit  growers,  and  also  prevent  tbe  presing  woA 
of  stopping  and  tying  the  shoots  and  thinning  the  fruits  from  being 
carried  out  with  that  expedition  that  Is  so  necessary.  Two  houses  aie 
devoted  to  plants,  Bougainvlllea  glabra  and  Plnmhago  capensia  being 
thickly  trained  over  the  root,  the  beds  and  stages  being  occapied  by  a 
mixed  collection  of  useful  plants,  conspicuous  among  them  being 
bcalthy  thrivii^  speclneiu  of  Adlantum  farleyense  and  A.  gradllimnm. 
— ViaiTOE. 


EvBNT.s  or  THK  Wbkk.— Base  Shorn  to  be  held  during  theensa- 
Ing  week  will  be  found  on  page  E30.  Thursday  (this  day)  ia  the  date 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ot  Ireland't  Show.  On  Uonday,  Joly 
2nd,  the  Kettering  Show  will  be  held.  Next  Wednesday  ia  the  Forty- 
fifth  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Gardener*'  Royal  Benevolent  InsHtu- 
tion,  at  which  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M,P.,  will  preside — 
the  dale  also  ot  tbe  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Evening  FSte.  The  Bioh- 
mond  (Surrey)  Horticultural  Show  will  also  be  held  on^the  sasn 
day,' in  addition  to  the  Croydon  Show,  so  thit  motropolitan  horticul-, 
turists  will  have  a  rather  boay  time. 

Ebtibbmekt  or  PABTHB&s.^Ueasrs,  SattonJc  Sons, oeed  mer- 
chants, of  Beading,  and  6,  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W.,  annoonee  the 
retirement  by  effluxion  of  time  on  Hay  31it  last  ot  Messrs.  Martin  Hope 
Sutton  and  Alfred  Sutton,  who  have  been  members  of  the  firm  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  firm  of  Sutton  t  Sons  will  be  continned  la  {utnre 
under  the  same  style  and  title  by  the  sole  proprietors,  Messrs,  Martin 
John  Sutton,  Herbert  Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick  Sutton,  and  ILeonard 
Qoodbart    Satton,  who  have  for  several  years  put   been  the    acting 

Thb  Weathbb.— Raiu  has  fallen  eoplonsly  this  weA  in  the 

metropolitan  district,  and  as  a  high  temperature  has  also  prevailed  tbe 
conditions  arc  favourable  for  plants  recently  bedded  out  and  the 
growth  of  crops  generally,  but  not  for  Laym^ing,  and  most  of 
the  Grass  ia  "  down  "  In  tbe  Bonth. 

AT  a  meeting  of  tbe  BOTAL   BOTAKIC    SociKTT,    Begeot'l 

Park,  held  on  Saturday,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Ur.  F.  Ueeking  were  elected  Fellows.  After  tbe 
ordinarybnainessbad  beendispoeed  of, the  President  presentedagold  medal 
and  purse  of  fifty  guineas  to  Ur.  BUis,L.B.C.P.,of  Liverpool,  the  winner 
ot  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Price,  given  by  the  Society  for  the  facet  essay 
upon  the  plants  and  vegetable  products  Introduced  into  the  United 
Kingdom  tor  use  in  the  arts,  minutactnres,  and  for  to3i  during  her 
Majesty's  reigll. 

The  Bboonia  Ezbibitioit  or  Mbbsbs.  Jons  Laino  aitd 

Sons  at  Forest  Hill  is  open  to  the  public  every  day,  Sundays  excepted, 
from  the  present  time  till  the  end  of  September.  The  collection  ot 
Begonias  in  pots  Is  richer  than  ever,  both  doubles  and  singles  being  le- 
presented  in  splendid  varieties,  while  new  cotonrs  are  being  prodnoed 
in  each  successive  batch  of  seedlings.  The  plants  now  fiowering  are 
remarkable  for  their  sturdy  vlgourand  massive  blooms ;  and  eventually, 
when  the  150,000  plants,  occupying  upwards  of  an  acre  of  ground  In  the 
open  nursery,  are  in  full  beanty  the  sight  will  be  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see.  Caladiums  are  now  a  feature,  and  the  Orchids  vrill  bear  ex- 
amination. Catford  Bridge  station,  reached  In  half  an  hour  bom  the 
City,  1b  only  about  halt  a  mile  from  the  nursery, 

The  CBiaxAi.  Palacb,— Mu«ic  and  Bowers  are  more  closely 

associated  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country  as  a  rule,  bat  there  are 
exceptions.    During  the  past  and  present  week  the  grandest  of  mu^col 
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entertainments  have  been  provided  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  triennial 
Haodel  festiyal,  and  daring  the  season  the  series  of  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  year  j  but  music  has  just  now 
the  pre-eminence.  The  general  rehearsal  of  the  choirs  last  Friday,  the 
famous  "Messiah  "on  Monday,  the  grand  selection  on  Wednesday,  in 
which  some  4000  trained  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  took  part,  in- 
cluding those  of  world-wide  fame,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  vast 
concourse  of  visitors.  The  festival  closes  on  Friday  in  this  week  with 
the  great  Oratorio  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  The  Palac»  and  grounds  are  now 
looking  well,  and  illuminated  at  dusk  the  spectacle  is  a  brilliant  one, 
and  worthy  of  inspection  by  gardeners  and  others  visiting  London 
during  the  Bununer  months. 

Rbfebbino  to  Bhododendbon  Fobtukbi  Mbs.  BtTTLBB,  re- 
cently noticed  in  this  Journal,  Mr.  G.  Aslett  writes  that  it  was  certi- 
ficated by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  May  9th,  1882,  and  the 
specimen  is  now  10  feet  high,  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  had 
hundreds  of  blooms  this  season* 

The  Yobk  Show.— -We  are  informed  that  a  f  uU  report  of  this 

Show  was  posted  to  ns  on  the  19th  inst.  It  did  not  reach  this  office ; 
and  a  second  report  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  this  week,  so  there  ends 
the  matter.  We  cannot  occupy  our  space  with  reports  of  shows  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  date. 

Mb.  Henby  V.  Machin,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  Nottingham- 
shire, writes :— "  One  of  your  readers  asked,  a  week  ago,  if  anyone  would 
inform  him  with  what  success  they  had  grown  Mushrooms  in  a  disused 
ice-house.  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  had  a  bed  spawned  at  that  time 
in  an  ice-house.  The  inside  pieasurement  of  the  house  is  about  14  feet 
by  9  feet  6  inches.  I  had  some  disused  beer  coolers  about  11  feet  by 
3  feet  6  inches,  and  have  made  my  beds  in  them  and  other  receptacles. 

I  can  only  inform  your  correspondent  that  although   my   beds  are 

II  and  9  Inches  deep»  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  show  of  Mush- 
xooms." 

—  Ak  exhibition  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  v^etables  will 
be  held  in  the  Palace  Gbounds,  Wells,  Sombbsbt,  on  August  15th. 
Glasses  are  provided  for  groups  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Liliums,  and  Ferns,  and  fairly  liberal  prizes  are 
offered  for  cut  Boses,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Asters,  and  other  cut  flowers. 
A  special  feature  is  to  be  made  of  table  decorations,  and  there  are  also 
classes  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  season.  It  is  open  to  all 
comers.    Mr.  B.  Harris  is  the  honorary  Secretary. 

National  Co-opebativb  Floweb  Show.— In  reference  to 

the  above  Exhibition  to  be  held  this  season  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  Mr,  Broomhall  sends  the  following  note  : — '*  The  Council  of 
the  Boyal  Botanic  Society,  in  communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  states, '  That  although  it  does  not 
come  within  the  province,  of  the  Society  to  offer  or  award  medals  or 
prises  other  than  at  its  own  exhibitions,  and  has  never  done  so,  yet  in 
consideration  of  the  special  features  of  your  national  festival  and 
exhibition  the  Society  will  lie  pleased  to  add  one  of  its  large  bronze 
medals  to  your  list  of  prizes.*  We  understand  that  the  medal  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  collection  of  botanical  specimens." 

Habdiitess  op  Choisya  tebnata. — A  correspondent  writes  : 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  beautiful  shrub  is  quite  hardy — at 
any  rate  in  the  southern  counties— or  otherwise  it  would  be  more  fre- 
quently planted  out.  At  Bood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  pleasure  grounds  that  Mr.  Miller  states  was  planted 
eleven  years  ago.  It  is  on  a  sloping  bank  facing  south-west,  and  is 
sheltered  by  other  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  coldest  winds.  The  height 
of  this  specimen  is  fully  9  feet,  and  the  front  of  it  measures  12  feet 
through.  During  severe  winters  much  of  the  foliage  gets  browned 
somewhat,  but  the  points  are  uninjured  and  never  fail  to  flower  abun- 
dantly. When  I  saw  it  about  the  middle  of  this  month  much  of  is 
beauty  was  over,  and  the  young  growth  fast  pushing  out.  At  its  best  it 
must  have  been  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  being  nearly  as  pure  white 
as  on  those  plants  grown  in  pots." 

Some  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  interest- 
ing and  admirably  kept  gardens  of  John  Crosfield  Esq.,  at  Walton 
Lea,  near  Warrington.  The  magnificent  specimen  Hollies  in  the  plea- 
sure grounds  and  Camellias  under  glass  were  the  most  striking  features, 
and  we  must  travel  far  to  find  their  equals,  though  every  department 


affords  evidence  of  the  ability  and  attentiveness  of  Mr.  William  Eipps, 
the  gardener.  We  are  reminded  by  a  report  in  a  local  paper  that  Mr. 
Crosfield  allows  his  neighbours  to  share  the  pleasures  of  his  garden,  and 
not  only  invites  residents  of  the  busy  town  and  neighbourhood  in  hun- 
dreds from  time  to  time  to  his  pleasure  grounds,  but  entertains  them 
when  there  as  personal  friends.  One  of  these  garden  parties  have 
recently  been  held,  the  guests  consisting  mainly  of  persons  engaged  or 
interested  in  elementary  education  in  the  district,  and  teachers  and 
pupils  found  much  to  admire  and  something  to  learn  on  this  occasion.. 
Such  kind  and  thoughtful  acts  are  worth  recording  in  these  columns. 

The  Bev.  Hugh  Bemers,  Harkstead  .Kectory,  Ipswich,  desires 


us  to  announce  that  the  Ipswich  Hobticultubal  Society*s  Show 
will  be  on  Wednesday,  July  11th,  instead  of  Tuesday,  the  lOth,  an(£ 
that  the  schedules  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Eabwios.— A  correspondent,  "  M.  A.,"  desires  information  on? 

preventing  injury  by  earwigs  by  destroying  their  e»g8.  We  suspect  the 
chief  difficulty  will  be  in  finding  them,  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  something  on  the  subject  in  question. 

Mb.  T.  Gbant,  The  Gardens,  Ossemsley  Manor,  Christchurch,. 


writes  :— "  I  can  fully  endorse  your  correspondent's  remarks  on  page  511  of 
your  last  issue  with  regard  to  the  Caucasian  Laurel.  Four  years  since,, 
when  enlar^jing  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  we  planted  in  a  mixed  shrub- 
bery a  large  quantity  of  them,  which  have  grown  very  freely,  forming  thick 
compact  shrubs  of  intensely  dark  green  foliage,  and  not  only  have  they 
withstood  the  frosts  of  winter,  but  during  the  drought  of  last  summer 
they  shed  but  little  foliage,  while  the  other  variety  was  in  some  instances 
nearly  bare.  I  find  that  they  also  bear  transplanting  very  well^  Out  of 
some  dozens  we  moved  during  the  planting  season  of  1886-87  we  lost  but 
very  few  during  the  late  dry  season." 

SouvBNiB  DE  LA  Malmaison  Cabnation  is  grown  on  »' 

scale  that  is  equalled  in  few  private  establishments  at  Dover  House; 
Bochampton.  Nearly  1000  plants  are  cultivated  in  pots  solely  (fbr 
yielding  cut  flowers,  of  which  immense  numbers  are  gathered.  The 
variety  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  proprietor.  But  Mr.  Morgan 
not  only  likes  abundant  supplies  of  his  favourite  flower  in  the  rooms  of 
his  residence,  but  also  to  present  to  visitors — charming  ^  souvenirs  " 
indeed.  Hence,  though  th3  blooms  are  produced  in  thousands,  they  are- 
not  too  numerous.  The  majority  of  the  plants  that  have  been  flowering 
during  the  past  few  weeks  are  two  and  three  years  old.  They  were 
from  layers  made  in  summer,  the  plants  being  pinched  back  and  not 
allowed  to  flower,  but  potted  as  required  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Some 
three-year-old  plants  were  fine  bushes,  with  thick  woody  stems,  and 
bearing  twenty  or  more  blooms  each. 

Anotheb  interesting  sight .  in  this  garden  at  the  present  time 

is  a  House  of  Tomatoes.  The  structure  in  question  may  be  described 
as  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  pit,  the  plants  being  grown  in  large  pots^ 
and  trained  up  the  roof.  Cutting  commenced  the  second  week  in  May, 
and  abundance  of  fruit  is  now  ripening.  Only  one  variety  is  grown — 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific— and  it  has  been  found  so  good  as  to  be  relied 
on  absolutely,  its  only  fault  being  a  slight  shyness  in  setting.  It  is  no^ 
often  that  ^  better  house  of  Tomatoes  is  seen  than  this,  nor  is  it  every 
day  that  a  garden  is  entered  in  which  all  departments  bear  so  strong  an 
impress  of  able  superintendence,  Ko  model  garden  could  be  kept  more 
scrupulously  clean  and  orderly,  and  this  result  is  not  gained  by  the. 
sacrifice  of  the  satisfaction  derivable  from  first-rate  crops. 

Alexandba  Palace  Bose  Show. — The  Exhibition  arranged 


for  June  27th  and  28th  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  but  owing  to  the 
late  period  at  which  judging  commenced  we  arc  unable  to  give  the 
awaids.  There  was  a  fair  number  of  entries,  but  the  blooms  generally 
seemed  rather  the  worse  for  the  storm  on  the  previous  day,  though  good 
examples  were  found  in  several  stands.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  waa 
occupied  by  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  not  in  competition,  comprising 
an  extensive  collection  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  similar  groups  from  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate.  Mr. 
May,  Edmonton,  had  a  fresh  and  pleasing  group  of  small  Ferns  and 
Crotons,  while  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  contributed  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  groups  of  hardy  fiowers  he  has  shown  this  year.  Very  con- 
spicuous amongst  these  were  mounds  of  the  white,  orange  and  yellow 
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TAiictlci  of  Pap»ver  nndloaale,  sarmaaat«d  by  ihe  brigbt  LlUam  chalce- 
doaicum.  Seveml  ozhibita  of  hortioultoisl  sandries  ^ao  occupied  ooii- 
ctdcrable  q«ctt. 
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A  VBI.L.FLOWBSBD  OBOBID. 
In  nne  of  the  plant  hotuea  at  Furlawn,  Frome,  tba  rMidence  of 
John  Bailjr,  Esq.,  there  is  a  fiae  piece  of  the  good  old  Onoidiam 
diTaricatnm  beantifoUy  in  flowBT.  It  has  four  atroog  apilua,  the 
bat%  of  them  being  not  lesa  thanAfeet  in  length.  All  are  branch- 
ing nearly  throoghout  the  entire  length,  and  750  flowera  wen 
coantod  well  expanded  at  the  aame  time.  No  ipeoial  treatment  hat 
"been  given  to  nor  ia  required  by  this  Oncidinm,  the  plant  under 
notioe  being  grown  in  aompany  'trllh  a  few  other  serviceable 
Orchids,  with  a  mirtore  of  Crotons,  Dracmnas,  and  Euohanaea  in 
an  ordinary  plant  itoTe. — L 

OKCIDITja  LANCBiHUIt. 

A.  BPECIHBN  nnder  the  above  name  has  been  Bowering  moet 
freely  in  one  of  the  honsee  at  Fairlawn  for  the  ps«t  three  weeks. 
The  floriferons  condition  of  this  plant  and  ita  value  for  cntting  or 
decorative  pnrpoaes  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  of' ita  pro- 
ducing on  four  branching  spikea  the  large  number  of  756  blooma 
t>E  a  yellow  and  brown  olour.  The  longest  spike  measorei  6  feet 
in  length  and  bnoches  within  abont  a  foot  from  the  soiL 

It  ia  growing  in  a  mixed  plant  honae,  and  has  received  but 
ordinary  treatment,  a  fact  that  should  commend  itself  to  tbe  notice 
of  persons  who  are  not  favoured  with  special  accommodation  for 
these  highly  deaiiable  plants.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
strong-growing  seotion  as  O.  sphacdatnm  and  O.  altiteimnm,  which 
are  of  strong  oonstitation,  and  consequently  of  easy  onltnre.  It  is 
adapted  to  pot  or  basket  coltore,  and  revels  in  abun<&nt  supplies  of 
-water  when  provided  with  good  drainage  and  an  c^n  yet  aab- 
etantial  oomposi^W.  8.,  Frame. 

BPIDENDBTJII  ATBO  PURPUBBUK  TAB.  BANDI. 
This  plant  was  shown  at  the  DriU  Halt  on  Tuesday  laataa  E. 
Saudi  both  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Tanta,  but  the 
Committee  determined  it  to  be  a  variety  of  E.  atro-pnrpnrenm, 
though  flowen  of  the  latter  brought  by  the  gardener,  Hr.  Cowley, 
for  contrast  were  very  distinct  in  form  as  well  as  colour.  The 
variety  has  light  brownish  lanceoUte  spreadiog  sepals  and  petals 
vlightly  undnlated  at  the  marsin,  which  is  of  a  paler  colour.  The 
lip  is  I  inch  broad,  white,  with  two  brood  expanded  lateral  lobea, 
the  centre  one  rounded  streaked  with  crimson  in  the  oentre,  a  few 
similar  streaks  alio  being  noticeable  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes, 
partly  concealed  by  the  broad  flat  column.  The  plant  shown  had  a 
raceme  of  seven  flowera,  each  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  long 
narrow  dark  green  leaves,  and  small  conical  psendo-bnihe.  The 
fiowara  of  the  form  regarded  as  a  typical  E.  atro-pnrpnrenm  bad 
deep  brown  narrow  aei«la  and  petals,  a  soft  rosy  crimson  lip  with  a 
darter  oentre,  and  two  small  lateral  lobea  enclosing  the  column. 

TWO  OEOHID  CtTBIOSITIES-OaHITHOCBPHALna. 
With  the  Epidendrum  deacribed  above  Hr.  Tanti  showed  a 
plant  of  Omithocephalus  grandiSomm,  a  member  of  the  Vanda 
tnha  of  Orchids,  and  as  Dr.  Uaatera  statM,  it  ia  "apeoially  remark- 
able for  the  long  slender  roetellum  to  which  the  atatk  of  the  pollen 
inassce  is  attached  by  means  of  its  terminal  glandular  disk.  This 
long  rostellum  on  a  side  view  is  very  like  a  bird's  bill,  hence  the 
name  of  the  genus."  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  plant  ia  in- 
teresting structurally,  and  in  fact  this  ia  ita  only  recommendation, 
for  the  flowera  are  small,  in  racemes  6  or  8  inches  long,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  green  at  the  base,  with  a  small  green  lip, 
and  narrow  leaves  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner.  The  floial 
structure  ia,  however,  so  peculiar  and  nonsoal,  that  it  is  snggeative 
of  some  strange  method  of  fertilisation  such  as  Diirwin  misht 
have  dealt  with  fully.  He  does,  indeed,  mention  an  Omi^o- 
«ephalnB  in  which  "  the  pedicel  of  the  pollinia  when  freed  from  the 
column  saddeuly  bends  into  a  curved  form,  aud  soon  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  h^gromatric  contraction,  curls  up  oddly,  and  when 
piac«^  in  water  it  resumes  its  previous  form."  An  illustration  is 
also  given  in  tbe  "  Fertilisatiou  of  Orchids,"  but  no  explanation  is 
furnished  of  the  exact  bearing  the  structure  has  upon  the  ferti- 
liaation. 


FHTaoaiPHOII  LODDIGBSI. 
The  other  onrioaiiy  from  the  nme  garden  was  the  PhyaoaipboB 
named  above,  a  strange  little  Orohid  rdated  to  Stalis  and  resemblinf 
Pleorothallis  in  habit.  It  ha*  a  long  dender  spike  with  very  amd 
flowers,  the  sepals  united  below  into  a  greenisb  tube,  and  tha  ex- 
panded portion  being  oval  and  pale  brown,  qniU  concealing  the 
petals  lip,  and  column  within  the  tube,  which  from  ita  supposed 
reaemblaace  to  a  "  bladder  "  girea  the  generic  name  to  the  plant.— C. 


THE  STBAWBEBBT. 

I»  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  the  Ont  outdoor  Stiawberriet  of  tha 
seaaoii  were  being  disposed  of  m  la^e  quantities  as  low  as  6d.  per  quart, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  In  the  London  markets  worth  trmn  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  Sd.  per  pound.  As  the  saasan  has  again  opened  for  tbe  same,  a  brief 
letereuoe  to  this  fruit  may  be  of  lntenst,e^>eelally  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  pleasnrea  that  attend  ita  seaaonable  use  as  food. 

In  1T4S  a  well-known  pbyddan  certified  that  Sttawberriee  create  an 
appetite,  contain  eMentUl  Mlt,  and  a  small  qnautltr  of  fine  oil  ;  they 
agree  well  in  hot  weather,  beaides  strengthrnlns  tbe  heart  and  keeptng 
the  liquids  of  the  body  In  a  just  finldlty.  In  Fiance,  It  appeal*,  a 
plsaaant  and  popnlar  drink  was  extracted  from  Stiawberrie*  loraammer 
UK ;  this  was  obtained  by  prewlng  tbe  fralt  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
adding  a  snfilcienl  quantity  of  water  and  susar ;  whan  complete  it  was 
known  bv  tbe  name  of  Btrawberry  wine.  This  wbe  was  made  from 
both  wild  and  cnttivated  fruit,  but  of  course  the  superiority  of  tba 
latter  over  the  fonnei,  though  so  marked,  only  arises  from  the  fact  that 
tbe  garden  fruit  receives  Me  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  wild 

Cits  growing  hi  Uio  wood  are  shaded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tnes ; 
ce  their  rale  appearance,  diminutive  sUe,  and  watery  flavour  arise 
•ol^  from  the  lack  of  heat. 

One  of  tbe  latest  aud  meat  Important  facts  which  has  been  brought 
to  light,  supported  by  chemical  tcleuce,  is  this,  that  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  fruit  consist  in  the  abundance  of  health- impartli^  acids 
and  alkaloids  they  contain,  which,  when  partaken  of  freely  as  food,  act 
In  such  a  direct  manner  as  to  cleanse  the  whole  syatem  from  impurities ; 
and  in  fever,  ague,  biliousness,  liver,  blood,  and  kindred  complainta, 
enable  one  to  be  independent  of  nauseous  drugs,  vegetable  extracts,  or 
medldual  berha  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  expect,  altfaongb  w«  know,  at 
Seneca  puts  it,  "  the  beaten  track  is  the  moet  danRerou^  that  man  will 
suddenly  alter  his  diet  fnmi  meat  to  fmlt,  and,  if  be  did,  neither  should 
1  oonsider  it  expedient,  for  progrcM  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  ;  yet,  as  a 
fact,  chemical  sdence  tmly  aaya, "  Man  may  live  entirely  upon  fruits, 
and  in  better  health  than  tbe  laajority  of  mankind  now  enjoy,"  In 
conjunction  with  pnie  wholemeal  bread,  freah  fmit  at  any  time  and  at 
either  meal  forms  a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  To  those  who  do  not  unfoitn- 
nately  auioy  the  best  of  health,  to  those  who  are  continually  out  of 
Borts,  end  who  are  not  oti^y  low-«plrited  but  scared  with  "  presenti- 
ments "  of  an  imaginary  and  evil  kind,  I  say  the  remedy  Is  in  your  own 
hands,  since  a  diet  throngb  the  sammer  season  based  Dpon  a  liberal  use 
of  fruit  at  every  meal  will  aesnredly  eflent  a  cure.  In  the  delicious 
Strawberry  we  have  a  case  in  point.  Partaken  of  r^ularly  a»i3  at  meat 
time  only,  for  tbey  are  rich  tu  mucilage,  pectine,  sugar,  dtrlc,  malfai 
acid,  and  pure  water,  they  not  only  purify  but  strengthen,  and  enable 
one  to  relub  their  food  as  they  have  never  done  before.  It  shonld  be 
remerabeied  that  the  juices  of  all  fruits  thin  tbe  blood,  impart  elasticity 
to  the  bones,  and  stave  off,  if  they  do  not  effectually  prevent,  the 
accomalation  of  earthy  matter  In  the  syston. 

In  this  country  tliey  arc  raised  upon  a  veiy  extensive  scale,  berth 
under  glam  by  tlie  aid  of  )>cat,  under  frames,  and  In  the  opou  air.  Tbe 
first  consignments  that  reach  the  Bogllsh  markets,  however,  come  tioa 
Franoe ;  but  at  tbelr  best,  these  Strawberries  are  very  inalpid  and  In- 
ferior, and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  those  home-grown.  After  these 
consignments,  we  have  our  own  from  the  Bouthampton  districta,  where 
tbey  are  raised  by  the  ton,  then  come  the  supplies  from  Sandwich, 
BwBuley,  and  numerous  parts  ot  Sent.  The  HldiUesex  grow<»B,  thongh 
a  little  later,  are  In  the  habit  of  producing  some  of  the  nneat  samples  ot 
outdoor  fmlt  growu  ;  this  Is  mostly  pot  np  in  shallow,  flat  panoeti, 
holding,  as  a  role,  a  full  pound  each,  aud  on  account  of  tbetr  siie, 
colour,  and  quality,  generally  meet  a  ready  sale  at  very  pioQtable  rates. 
For  Savour,  I  suppoae,  no  variety  can  be  said  to  equal  the  "British 
Queen;"  Mid  for  solidity,  size,  colour,  snd  popularity  "Sir  Josei^ 
Paiton  "  stands  without  a  rival.  I  might  add  that  during  the  flitt 
week  o{  the  seasan  choice  fruit  from  tbe  hottiouse  crly  In  Haicft 
has  made  as  much  ss  la  6d.  and  Is.  9J.  per  oonce  flrst  hsad,  or  at  the 
rate  of  ils.  and  2^.  per  pound.  In  the  heigbt  of  tbe  season,  tor  some 
weeks,  so  plenteous  is  the  sapply  of  this  healthful  trait,  that  if  anyone 
is  wise,  and  will  adopt  the  "Strawberry  cure,"  he  may  do  so  to  his  hearty 
content,  for  when  sonod  fresh  fruit  may  tie  obtained  at  tbe  rate  <A 
3d.  and  4d,  per  poand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  masses  should  not,  at 
any  rate,  consume  from  two  to  three  pounds  daily,  for  whatever  view  we 
teke  of  the  soggeatlon,  we  shall  Qnd  that  it  will,  In  conjuuction  with 
pure  bread,  be  found  to  be  cheaper,  mare  nutritions,  and  certainly  far 
more  wholesome,  especially  during  hot  weather,  than  either  bMf  01 
beer.— 8aupso»  Mokoak,  Conent  Oard«m.—^EehoX 

AuaTKUB. — With  this  letter  I  send  yon  a  few  forced  Strawberriei 
from  our  last  forced  plante  for  your  opinion.  I  bad  tbe  variety  some 
years  ago  under  the  name  ot  Amatenr.  We  find  It  good  for  forcing  aaa 
mid-season  variety.  We  have  had  larger  truite  than  those  sent  from  poS, 
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(Mi  th«T  an  abont  the  avenge  liie.    Ai  an  ontdoor  Strawbenr  we  Bbd 

tt  wmwrfnllj  prolific,  coming  Jn  aboat  the  Mine  time  u  Dr.  Boegi 

g  beaid  to  little  of  this  gdod  Btmrberry  mutt  be  mjvpaiiagf  lor 

_  It  under  y o«t  notice. — Q.  B.  Allie, 

riAiSB  ftod  of  mod   qulICj.      Th<«  Tulet;  wu    nbed    by  Urt 

Bwdlej  of  Saathwell,  the  niser  at  Dr.  Hogg  and  other  good  Stn«> 

Iaklt  Pbhitihg  Stbawskuiika— Laztok's  IToblx.— I  ma  fit 
TiMr''KotM>DdaieanlTiKS,"p«geS10,theearIie«ttorJpealn  the  o^ 
«ir  at  OUnrick  wm  Lazfam'a  King  of  the  BarllM,  fit  for  nn  on  the  ISth 
IniL  I  bave  raoommeoded  all  Laxton't  qwc^tle*  In  fltiawbe^lfs 
vmaa%  mnamtAlBg  gaidenen,  and,  ai  In  my  own  cHe,  they  find  Noble 
Dot  only  the  fioeit  in  quality  but  the  earilest  1  hid  One  frnlta  on  Ihe 
10th  Inat  In  the  open  air  here,  sitd  without  any  coddling  or  forcing. 
Ur.  Oehtn,  head  gardener  at  HlitelU,  while  ipe^ng  warmly  of  Noble, 
BiTCi  the  pnferenoe,  aa  at  ChUwlek,  to  King  of  the  Barllea  aa  a  flnt 
«mt>i  I  atiaiild'like  to  aak  ctwnapondents  what  they  hate  foond  the 
teat  die«iiig  ander  tho  herriea,  ereiTtbfaig  conaidBied.    hX  Hboella  a 


the  len  decayed  part  towanU  the  bue  of  the  toaf  small  nematodea  oi 
«int)rma  with  their  eggs  are  abundant,  nieh  aa  are  illiutrated  enlarged 
160  diameters  In  the  middle  ot  the  block.  Thete  miniite  thnadworma 
are  Identical,  or  almott  aa,  with  rimitar  worms  foand  in  Cucnmber  and 
Oaraatloa  plants.  The  nematodca  can  he  eaaiiy  traced  into  the  bnlbe. 
Aii  enctly  aimllar  itate  of  things  exlata  in  one  form  ol  disean  in 
LUIea.  Whether  the  fnngiu  named  Oralaria  clliptiea  by  Ur.  Berkeley 
&  able  to  attack  Tolipi  ia  more  than  I  can  say ;  all  I  can  say  Ii  I  conld 
&xA  nothing  like  an  OToUrla  on  the  material  Mnt  to  ma.  The  pntrld 
part  of  the  leal  wai  coTCrad  with  the  fnngu  known  aa  Po^actia 
TQigUis,  a  common  fangss  on  daoayad  TBgetabla  matter.  It  does  not 
caase  disease,  bnt  grows  on  dying  tissues.  An  Ulostration  of  the 
Polyaetli  from  the  Tallp  Is  Ulnstrated  on  the  right  hand  ot  fig.  7S. 
Ita  sporas  are  not  half  the  slie  of  the  raportad  spoies  ot  the  Ovnlarla. 
Polyactis  vulgaris  grows  on  diseased  Liliea  exactly  In  the  sanie  style  as 
In  the  growtlvon  TuUpe.    Uy  Idea  is  the  abnndant  nematodes  which 


Fig.  T3.*^Ttjii^  biakiSB. 


BireQ  above  all  else  to  dried  or  spent  Hops  ;  with  rain  *it 

.-_i  nothing  seems  to  have  so  many-advantuei,  and  slags  and 
•wis  seam  to  avoid  the  eoverfng.— W.  J.  MUKPHT,  Clonmtl, 
[IHdiet  ot  both  these  varieties  were  gathered  on  the  same  day  at 
•Chlswlck,  Nobis  being  mnch  the  larger,   bat   King   ot    tha  Barlies 
'-'a  quality,] 


TULIP  DISEASE. 


that  eertain  plants  are  only  killed  by  one  special  disease.  Theaccom- 
lianylng  illostiation,  flg.  7G,  shows  on  the  left  a  Tulip  leaf  sent  nith 

«tber  leaves  and  balba  for  examination  by  Dr.  Hogg.  The  illustration 
•does  not  show  part  ot  a  leaf  only,  but  an  entire  leaf.    The  upper  portion 

tinted  with  a  dark  shade  Is  putrescent  with  decay.  It  will  be  noticed 
"that  the  lines  of  putrescence  ran  downvrards  towards  tha  bulb.  Wltbin 
"the  thocoaghly  decayed  part  ot  the  leaf  nothing  can  be  detected,  bnt  In 


llVfe  and  bread  within  the  tiuuea  ot  the  leal  are  the  cause  ot  this  lotm 
<A  disease  In  Tulips  ;  that  they  agree  with  similar  nematodca  tonnd  in 
LUlea,  Onions,  Oamations,  Cucnmliers,  com,  &c. ;  and  that  the  Polyactis 
pla^  a  more  secondary  pert,  just  as  It  does  In  Cncambers,  Lilies,  and 
othar  plants.  Three  eggs  ot  the  eelworms  are  shown  In  the  illustration 
with  the  yet  unborn  worms  within  the  ^gs.  Theae  infant  worms  move 
restlessly  abont  within  the  ^gs,  and  rock  them  from  side  to  side.  At 
length,  when  the  contained  nematodes  are  ready  for  birth,  the  thin  shells 
split  open  and  the  eelworms  emerge.  Dr.  Eoggjeports  that  he  has  large 
beds  of  Tulips  completely  destroyed,  and  that  tha  disease  is  spreading  eo 
rapidly  that  there  will  soon  be  no  foliage  left  to  nourish  the  new  bulbs 
which  are  now  being-formed.  The  eelworms  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  ground ;  they  would  probably  get  into  the  old  bulb  Irom  the  ground 
and  work  their  way  from  tne  bulb  to  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  Wben  the 
leaves  fall  Into  patridity  the  eelworms  reach  the  ground  once  more. 
The  "  gumming  "  of  harvested  bulbs  in  the  winter  and  spring  is  cansed 
by  nematodes  within  the  buiba ;  the  eelworms  bite  miunte  pieces  batL 
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the  interior  substance  of  the  bulbs,  and  this  starts  the  gumming.  Eel- 
worms  are  easily  killed  in  the  ground  by  any  slightly  oorrosiTe  solution. 
The  worms  are  often  oonyeyed  to  greenhouses  in  Infected  water ;  some* 
times,  too,  they  fall  in  rain.~WoBTHiNOTON  G.  Smith,  DunttaUe. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JUNB  26th. 

PiBONiBS,  Irises,  hardy  flowers,  PelargoniumJB,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
and  Orchids  formed  the  principal  groups  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  greater  portion  of  the  available  space  being  filled,  but  the 
meeting  was  less  interesting  than  the  preceding  one. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Present,  Br.  Robert  Hogg  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  John  Lee,  Philip  Crowley,  B.  D.  Blackmore,  Joseph  Cheal, 
G.  W.  Cummins,  Sidney  Ford,  T.  Francis  Bivers,  William  Warren,  W. 
Marshall,  W.  Denning,  Charles  Boss,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
G.  Korman,  J.  Wright*  and  J.  Willard. 

Barly  Strawberries,  a  new  Grape,  and  new  Melons  were  placed  on 
the  table  for  examination.  The  first  Melon  cut  was  from  Mr.  Benwell, 
Cobham,  a  small  fruit  decidedly  overripe,  and  on  that  account  was 
passed.  Mr.  Gleeson,  Clumber,  sent  a  handsome  and  well  grown  fruit 
of  his  seedling  that  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  and  described  in 
our  report  on  page  492.  Its  superior  appearance  and  sweetness  led  the 
Committee  to  record  it  as  a  good  one  for  market  purposes,  but  not 
equal  to  Hero  of  Lockinge  in  fiavour,  and  thst  record  was  unanimously 
confirmed  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Alfred  Jame*,  gardener  to  Ber. 
G.  Coventry,  Woolstone  Bectory,  Cheltenham,  sent  frtiits  of  a  medium 
sized  handsomely  nett^  Melon,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hero  of 
Lockinge  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  but  the  quality, 
though  good,  was  not  considered  equal  to  existing  varieties ;  the  fruits, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  best  condition,  and  were  decaying 
round  the  stalk.  Mr.  William  Hussey,  Hains  Hill,  Twyford,  sent  a  wire 
Melon  rest— a  wire  skeleton  hat-shaped  contrivance  for  suspension  and 
holding  the  fruit ;  a  larger  size  would  be  required  for  fruit  like  Mr. 
Gleeson's.  It  was  passed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Boss,  Welford,  sent 
his  new  Grape  Mrs.  £yre.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  Black  Monukka. 
The  berries  are  large,  oval-shaped,  borne  on  thin  footstalks,  greenish- 
white,  but  had  a  suspicion  of  sourness,  as  if  not  fully  ripe.  Ais  a  Vine 
is  fruiting  at  Chiswick  the  Committee  deferred  their  decision  till  an 
inspection  of  it  when  the  crop  is  ripe. 

Mr.  George  Paul  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  bunches  of  fruit 
of  Laxton's  Koble  Strawberry.  A  dish  of  splendid  fruit  of  it  was  also 
sent  from  Chiswick.  The  fruits  are  indeed  noble  in  appearance,  very 
early,  and  though  not  rich  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  certificate 
awarded  last  year  was  considered  to  1^  well  merited.  This  variety  is 
sure  to  be  extensively  grown.  King  of  the  Earlies  (La9:ton)  was  also 
exhibited  and  highly  approved.  The  plants  bear  medium-sized,  well- 
coloured,  and  richly  fiavoured  fruits  abundantly.  It  was  also  regarded 
as  having  been  properly  certificated,  and  plants  will  find  their  way  into 
many  gardens.  Lieutenant  and  Admiral  were  also  placed  on  the  table, 
but  would  not  bear  examination  after  the  two  first  referred  to ;  but 
three  fruits  of  Crown  Prince,  large,  symmetrical,  and  handsome, 
indicated  this  to  be  a  variety  of  promise,  and  will  be  looked  for  again. 
It  was  introduced  to  Chiswick  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Mentmore. 

Flobal  CoMMiTTEE.~Pre8ent,  G.  F.  Wilspn,  Bsq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Laing,  W.  Goldring,  H.  Herbst,  W.  Bates,  G.  Paul,  W.  Holmes, 
B.  Dean,  T.  Baines,  C.  Koble,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  0.  Brien,  G.  DuflSeld,  E. 
Hill,  B.  Wynne,  A.  J.  Lendy.  Bev.  M.  Wilks,  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P..  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe),  had  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  a  wonder* 
fully  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  Bcnaonise,  with  seven  long  growths 
densely  crowded  with  flowers,  the  white  scoals  and  petals  contrasting 
with  die  gold-centred  lip  in  which  the  two  black  dots  stand  out  boldly. 
Three  plants  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  Bull's  Blood  also  came  from 
Burfora  Lodge,  each  having  several  large  intensely  rieh  flowers,  and 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Beineckiana  had  five  handsome  fiowers,  the  sepals  and 

gitals  white,  with  a  crimson- veined  lip.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley 
ouse,  Goldhawk  Boad,  Hammersmith  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cbwley), 
showed  several  interesting  Orchids,  amongst  which,  in  addition  to  the 
Epidendrum  certificated,  were  the  following : — An  uncommonly  gi^l 
variety  of  Cattleya  Acklandise,  with  large  finely  spotted  flowers) 
Sacooiabium  Bheedi,  having  small  white  flowers  spotted  with  mauve  in  a 
dense  spike;  Acanthophippium  striatum,  the  creamy  tinted  flowers 
striped  with  crimson ;  and  two  curiosities — ^namely,  Ornithooephalus 
grandiflorum  and  Pbysosiphon  Loddigesi,  which,  with  the  Epidendrum, 
are  described  in  the  Orchid  column.  G.  T.  White,  Esq.,  Drayton  Villa, 
W^inchmorc  Hill,  sent  flowers  of  two  Brasdias,  and  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited  a  pretty  group  of  Orchids  and  Ferns,  comprising 
fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  and  gieas ;  Cypripedium  concolor,  pale ; 
Begnieri,  yellow,  with  small  dots ;  the  new  C.  bellatulum  in  several 
varieties ;  C.  Laurencianum,  Laelia  purpurata,  Vandas  teres  and  Box- 
'  burghi,  and  Dendrobium  suavissimum. 

The  Bev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  sent  a  collection  of 
''  Shirley  Poppies,"  representing  numerous  beautiful  varieties,  and  a 
remarkable  strain  of  seed  described  as  having  been  obtained  by  selection 
from  the  Field  Poppy,  Papaver  Bhoeas.  We  have  previously  referred  to 
the  range  of  soft  and  rich  colours  in  these  Poppies,  and  an  illustration  was 

fiven  on  p.  367,  Oct.  21, 1886,  of  the  principal  variations  in  the  markings, 
n  some  the  colouring  is  confined  to  the  margin  with  a  light  centre,  in 
others  there  is  a  pale  or  white  edge  to  brighter  body  colours,  and  all  are 


handsome.  From  pure  white  to  blush,  pink,  and  scarlet  the  intermediite 
shades  are  innumerable  (vote  of  thanks).    G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.8., 
Weybridgo,  exhibited  several  interesting  plants  and  flowers,  comprisiog 
an  Anemone  allied  to  A  polvanthos  with  white  flowers  and  large  leaves 
divided  in  a  somewhat  trifoliate  manner;  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson, 
raised  bj  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  a  dwarf  variety,  having  deep  blae 
shallow  cup-shaped  flowers ;    the  magniflcont  Cereus   Alice    Wilson, 
one  of  the  hybrids  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Eovey,  and  remarkable  lor    . 
the  size  and  rich  crimson  colouring  of  the  flowers ;  and  Milla  laxa  with 
mauve  fiowers  in  tall  loose  he^  (vote  of   thanks).    Mr.  C.  Boss, 
Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  brought  flowers  of  Aristolochia 
trilobata,  large,  veined  with  dull  reddish  purple  on  a  pale  ground  (votft 
of  thanks). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some  of  their  new 
greenhouse  Bhododendrpns,  one  of  which,  Hippolyta,  was  certificated ; 
the  others  were  Portia,  pale  yellow,  from  Taylori  crossed  with  Teys- 
manni ;  and  Jaliet,  large  buff  yellow  flowers  of  good  shi4>e.  from  Taylori 
crossed  with  Teysmanni.  Flowers  were  also  sent  of  the  typical 
B.  Teysmanni,  having  yellow  flowers  and  reflexed  segments ;  the  fine 
yellow  Queen  of  ths^  Yellows,  the  red  multicolor  var.  Cnrtisi,  and  the 
well-known  Taylori.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  group  of  hardy 
shrubs,  which  in  adtlition  to  those  certificated  included  some  distinct 
Japanese  Maples ;  Philesia  buxiflora,  with  small  Lapageria-like  fiowers  ; 
Elnagnus  pungens  variegata,  having  neat  folii^  ;  Eseal Ionia  maerantha. 
sanguinea,  the  flowers  bnght  red  instead  of  crimson  ;  Baphlolepis  ovata,. 
Bobinia  hispida,  and  the  white-flowered  Escallonia  exoniensis. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  choice  group  of  alpine  and 
other  hardy  plants,  a  cultural  commendation  being  awarded  for  a  Rood 
specimen  of  Phyteuma  comosum,  grovm  in  a  pot.  A  large  collection  of 
handsome  Pseonies  also  came  from  the  same  nursery.  Mr.  C.  Tume^ 
Slouch,  sent  a  group  of  show,  fancy,  and  decorative  Pelargoniums,  and 
besides  the  two  certiflcatcd  there  were  many  handsome  varieties. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  an  extensive  group  of 
single  and  double  Tuberous  Begonias  In  all  the  brilliant  colours 
characteristic  of  jthe  Stanstead  Park  varieties  (silver  medal).  Masrs. 
Kelviray  k  Son,  ijangport,  filled  one  side  of  a  table  the  whole  length  of 
the  hall  with  nuSsive  double  and  single  Pasonics,  Pyrethrums,  st^teW- 
Delphiniums,  and  Gaillardias,  and  seven  certificates  were  awarded, 
besides  a  silver-gilt  medaL  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  had  a  most  beauti- 
f'Ul  and  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  Irises  and  Pnonies,  with  the 
white  Gladiolus  Colvilli  albns,  all  of  which  are  now  grown  so  exten- 
sively for  market  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,, 
showed  a  haoiiMfme  group  of  hardy  fiowers.  Lilies,  Irises,  and  Pteonic» 
predominatfaSr  (sUver  medal),  and  Messrs.  H.  CanneU  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
sent  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begoniaplants,  with  a  box  of  select  fiowers,. 
chiefly  double  varieties.  Messrs.  E.  Collins  &  Sons,  WUlesden  Junction,, 
showed  two  large  jiants  of  Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy  with  massive 
full  white  flowers,  and  from  Chiswick  Ame  plants  of  Pelargonium^ 
Eonale  and  inquiuans,  interesting  as  two  oi  the  earlier  forms  from  which 
the  modem  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been  detived. 

CBBTIFIOATBD  PLANT& 
Rhododendron  Hippolyta  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— The  several  interest- 
ing hybrids  obtained  from  crosses  in  which  B.  Teysmanni  and  R.  multi- 
color var.  Ourtisi  have  been  employed  as  parents  have  been  P^^^^o"*^ 
noted,  and  the  above  is  one  from  seed  borne  by  the  last  named  cro«®5 
with  Queen  of  Yellows,  a  fine  yellow  variety,  also  a  seedling  secured 
before  at  Chelsea.  The  fiowers  are  of  moderate  size,  neat,  and  partaking 
of  the  Curtisi  characters;  they  are  borne  in  a  compact  head,  and  the 
plant  appears  to  be  of  pood  habit. 

CaMUpinia  japoniea  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons).— Many  Csesalpinias  are 
•known,  but  they  are  mostly  trees,  natives  of  tropical  countries,, 
requiring  to  be  cultivated  in  stoves,  or  at  least  in  warm  conscrva- 
-tories  in  this  country  ;  but  C.  japoniea  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  would, 
BO  doubt,  be  found  as  hardy  in  many  districts  of  England  as  it  is  lU^ 
the  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  pinnae  smalU 
narrow,  and  bright  green,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  being  produced  ift 
erect  racemes  8  or  9  inches  long. 

Daphnipkyllum  glau^tetccm  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— This  also  is  a 
Japanese  plant,  an  evergreen  shrub  found  in  the  centre  and  northern 
parte  of  Japan,  where  it  graws  to  the  height  of  8  or  »  feet,  and  compact 
in  habit  At  Coombe  Wood  it  succeeds  well,  and  at  first  glance  ifc 
might  be  taken  for  a  Bhododemlron  with  exccptionaUy  beautiful 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  about  6  inches  long  and  24  inches  in 
the  centre,  of  a  soft  pale  green  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  glaucescent 
under  surface,  the  petioles  and  midribs  being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and. 
somewhat  of  this  tint  is  seen  in  the  bark.  As  an  ornamentel  shrub,  for 
ite  foliage  alone,  this  is  a  distinct  acquisition,  and  novelties  amongst^ 
shrubs  are  by  no  means  numerous. 

Eulalia  japoniea  gracUlima  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— A  slender  and 
exceedingly  graceful  plant  with  narrow  arching  green  leaves  3  or  4  feet 
high.  For  grouping  this  plant  is  most  valuable,  and  arranged  as  it  waj 
with  green  and  red-leaved  Japanese  Maples,  the  Daphniphyllum,  ana 
other  shrubs,  it  had  a  fine  appearance. 

Rote  Striped  Briar  (Bev.  H.  H.  DOmbrain).— This  was  certificated 
subject  to  ite  examination  at  Kew,  apparently  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining ite  correct  name  or  giving  it  a  fresh  one— a  very  unusual  course. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  judging  by  the  one  semi-double  white  and 
bright  rosy  crimson  fr)wer  exhibitei. 

Calochortut  vemutus  var.  citrinui  (T.  S.  Ware).— A  distinct  variety 
with  bright  clear  yellow  flowers,  with  a  maroon  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
each  petel,  and  a  few  spote  at  the  base. 
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ALtfyoNfMi  Amhattadr«i*  (,C.  Tnmert.— A  churmlDE  TOitety  of  the 
fancj  Motion,  the  flowers  neat  and  loanded  in  ahape,  bf  an  extremel; 
floft  pink  ebade,  irith  &  while  centre. 

PtlangtMinvi  Spotted  Beauty  (0.  TDiner).  —  One  of  tbe  spotted 
<1ecoratiTe  section  with  \axffi  well-formed  flowen,  the  gioand  cc^onr 
l>eiDg  ■  eof  t  blnsh,  the  three  lower  petals  having  a  reddish  spot  In  the 
«entre  of  each,  the  two  apper  haTing  a  rich  maroon  centre  and  a  Iteht 
■edRB. 

I>iruhU  PteanUi  (Kelway  &  Son), — Cyelopt,  Tery  dark  crim«on,  hand- 
«ome  ;  JVUi  SalKay,  white,  with  sulphur  central  petaU ;  Lady  Carrin^- 
ton,  broad  petals  of  a  "delicate  flesh  tint ;  Maria  Kelvmy,  pink  guard 
petals,  pink  and  white'  central  petals  ;  and  Agnm  Mary  I^lway,  soft 
blash  with  narrow  sulphur  tinted  central  petals. 

Seljihiniiivit  (Kelway  &  Bon). — Jlauaaio,  single  brilliant  bine,  white 
centre,  tall  compact  spile ;  Figaro,  double  deep  blue,  tnouaj  purple 
centre,  bold  snd  distinct. 

.^idondrum  atro-yvrpurevm  var.  Randi  (3tr  T,  lawience,  Bart., 
M.P„  and  F.  O,  Tauta,  Esq.).— This  Orchid  Is  described  fully  on  page 
C34,  In  the  Orchid  column. 

.  Council  Mmtikb.— At  the  Coaneil  meeting  held  in  the  olBces,  llli 
"Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  report  was  read  from  the 
Fellows'  Committee  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  1889,  and  ft  was 
decided  to  give  poblloity  to  the  foHpwing  notice  :— "That  tbe  Cooncil 
'having'  now  in  hand  the  composition  of  the  Fruit  kdA  F]oraI  Committees 
for  1889  would  be  glad  to  receive  auggeations  from  the  general  body  of 
I^IIowsas  to  any  Fellows  of  the  Society  whom  they  may  consider  to  be 
Buitftble  persons  to  serveJDn  either  Committee."  Letters  of  thanks  were 
read  from  tbe  KotoI  Society,  the  Linaeau  Society,  and  the  Society  of 
AntiqiMries  for  the  contribution  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  sent  on 
the  occasion  of  their  respective  annoal  soir6es.  A  letter  was  read  from 
,the  solicitors  to  tbe  Society  promising  that  tbe  new  by-laws,  duly  re- 
xiaed,  should  be  put  before  the  Council  within  a  fortnight. 

At  the  genend  meeting,  Sir  Trevor  -Lswience,  I^.,  M.P.,  In  the 
cliakt,  thirty-two  candidates  were  dnly  elected  Fallows  of  tbe  Society. 


BAIOE  OE  RHEEA.  ; 

Tbb  Kme  Sulletin  for  Jnne  gives  tbe  following  particnlars  concern- 
ing Boebneria  niveavar.  tenaclsuma,  together  with  several  letters  con- 
taining information  on  tbe  manufacture. 

Ttis  plant  known  aoder  the  several  names  of  China  Qrass,  Sarnie,  ot 
Kheea,  belongs  to  the  uataral  order  Urticacen,  and  hence  It  is  not  a 
Orast  at  all,  bat  a  species  of  Nettle,  somewhat  resembling  In  appearance 
and  habit  of  growth  the  common  Nettle  of  Europe.  ' 

The  China  Grass  plant,  first  -known  and  long  cultivated  by  the 
Chinete  under  the  name  of  Tchon  Ma,  Is  the  Boehmeria  nivea  of  botanists: 
Tbe  speeifh)  name,  nivea,  was  given  to  it  on  acconnt  of  the  white  appear- 
aaoe  ob  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves.  A  plant  called  in  Assam,  Rheea, 
and  In  the  Malay  Iglaods,  Ramie,  was  believed  by  Roxburgh  to  be  dis- 
tlnct  from  Uie  Tchon  Ma  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  named  by  this 
botanist  Boehmeria  (Urtica)  tenaclBsima.  In  this  plant  there  is  an 
Absence  of  the  white-felted  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the  leavM, 
«o  chftracteristic  of  the  China  OriM  plant,  but  in  al!  other  respects  the 
two  plants  are  identical  in  theli  botanical  characteie. 

For  [>arposes  of  classification,  the  Tchou  Ma,  or  China  Q-rass  plant,' 
Boehmeria  nivea,  may  be»c«ept«i  as  thetypicalBpecIm,  and  the  Hheea 
or  Ramie  retained  as  a  geographical  variety  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
Boehmeria  nlrea  var.  tenacissima.  This  latter  Is  sometimes  known  aa 
the  green-leaved  China  Qraaa,  a  name  which  may  be  conveniently 
retained  for  it. 

The  fibre  yielded  by  thesoplants  has  been  long  recognised  as  pre^ 
eminent  amongst  vegetable  fibres  for  strength,  finenen,  and  liistre< 
Hence  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  tham,  and  to 
prepare  the  fibre  In  large  quantities  for  commercial  puiposes.  The 
plants  are  exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation,  and  thrive  In  all  soils,  but 
preference  shonld  be  given  to  those  o!  a  light  loamy  character.  It  is 
essential  that  tbe  climate  be  moist  and  stimulating,  In  order  to  prodnce 
abDndsQt  and  frequent  crojis  of  atoms.  The  plants  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  the  more  ready  method  Is  by  root  or  stem  cuttings.  Ibe  roots 
l>elng  perennial,  the  stools  become  stronger  and  more  ^gotons  every 
year,  and  from  these  fresh  sets  are  easily  obtained  for  extending  the 
caltivatlon. 

■  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  during  tbe  last  ten  years  to 
extract  the  valuable  fibre  which  exists  in  this  plant.  The  experimental 
processes  hitherto  employed  may  be  briefly  clas.'ied  as  either  mechanical 
or  chemical.  In  the  firat,  it  has  been  sought  lo  extract  the  fibre  from 
the  green  stems,  by  means  of  rapidly  revolving  beaters  attached  to  a 
drurodriven  by  steam  power.  In  some  cases  water  la  nsod  towash  the 
fibre  while  under  tbe  beaters.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  In  this 
method  is  the  small  quantity  of  fibre  cleaned  per  day.  This  has  en- 
banced  the  cost  to  such  on  extent  as  to  render  the  process  practically 
.  ^nremuncratlve.  In  the  chemical  processes,  the  Ramie  stems  are 
-treated  green  or  dry.  The  object  sought  is  to  treat  the  stems  either 
■under  great  pressure  with  steam  or  with  chemicals,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
gom  In  which  the  Individual  fibres  are  immersed.'  After  being  thna 
treated,  the  fibres  are  easily  detached  from  the  stemsby  handor  by 
machinery,  and  are  sent  to  market  in  the  fonn  of  ribbons.  The  question 
■of  cc«t  is  here  also  very  important,  and  it  is  felt,  ander  present  clreum- 
«t»iuces,  that  China  Grass  can  only  be  satisfactorily  grown  and  prepared 


one  of  the. finest  and  strongest  known.  If  a  process  conld  be  devlted 
that  would  'extract  and  cleui  the  fibre  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  results 
would  prove  dt  tbe  greatest  possible  Interest  to  all  our  tropical  colonies. 
The  China, Q-tiss  plant  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  the  Sugarcane,  bat 
In  spite  of  many  years  of  continuous  effort,  the  problem  how  to  prepare 
the  fibre  on  a  UiTve  scale,  and  place  It  In  the  msiket  at  remunerative 
rates.  Is  apparently  still  unsolved. 


NOTES  OK  SUIOISB  TBBATBIENT. 
Tbk  months  of   June,  July,  and  Aagnst  la   a   busy  time  amongst 
growers  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  espeeially  so  where  a  large  ooUaction 
Is  cultivated  with  a  view  to  exhibition,  numbering  from  400  to  SOO 

Slants,  and  at  this  time  many  other,  duties  press  heavily  on  gardeners. 
am  afrsid  during  the  time  named  many  oollectibna  of  plants,  small  m 
well  as  large,  are  spoilt  throng  neglect  at  this  season  of  tbe  year.  It 
Is  a  mistake  for  any  cnltivator  to  attempt  to  grow  too  many  planto. 
Far  better  would  it  be  to  grow  fewer,  tliat'tbey  might  have  alt  the 
necesBsry  attention  given  them  when  required.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  beginners  in  Chrysmthemnm  culture  Is  neglecting  to 

C'  ice  their  plants  into  the  largest  pots  soon  enongb.  Often  tJiey  or* 
t  until  time  can  be  found  after  tbe  bedding-ont  has  been  oompteted, 
or  sometimes  It  is  the  want  of  a  suffieient  nnmber  of  pots  that  is  the 
cause  of  delay.  However  that  may  be,  failure  may  often  be  traced  to 
this  cause— delay  in  potting.  All  plants  should  be  at  once  potted  wttb 
the  least  possible  delay.  The  pots  most  not  be  too  large.  ThasjSincbef 
in  diameter  are  best  suited  for  tbe  majority  ot  single  plants.  Some 
weak-growing  varieties,  each,  for  Instanee,  as  Princess  BMtrice  among 
the  incurved,  and  Criterion  as  a  Japanese  variety,  may  have  pots  1  Incn 
less  in  size  Uian  for  the  balk  of  the  sorts.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tuaee  weak* 
growing  varieties  in  pots  which  they  never  can  properly  fillwjtb  rooti^ 
and  they  can  never  be  safely  supplied  with  stimulating  foods  with  the 
same  chance  of  snceess  as  when  the  pots  occupied  are  full  of  healthy 
roots.  The  conet&nt  application  of  watei  renders  the  soil  sour  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  the  ro^uiremcnts  of  weakly  rooted  varieties.  Where 
larger  sizes  ot  pots  ate  in  etera  than  thoee  named,  it  is  mnob  better  te 
place  two  plants  in  one  pot ;  a  great  saving  of  spaoe  and  time  is  tboa 
gained,  and  the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

The  soil  used  shonld  be  tolerably  rich,  as  the  Chrysanthemum,  having 
such  a  short  season  of  growth,  requires  the  soil  of  a  good  character  wbeieiii 
Its  work  may  ba  quickly  eficctcfl.  ^V^here  the  soil  Is  heavy  means  shoidd 
be  taken  to  lighten  it  by  the  addition  of  partly  decayed  leaves,  wood  ashes, 
eharcoal,  and  sand.  The  plants  shonld  be  potted  firmly,  again  making 
allowance  for  the  natureof  the  soil;  that  of  a  heavy  class  will  not  reqnira 
so  mnch  firming  as  the  lighter  sort.  The  last-named  cannot  ea^y  be 
rammed  too  firmly  Into  the  pots  at  the  last  shift  Tbe  growth  then  la 
made  in  a  much  more  solid  manner.  It  may  not  be  so  quidc  at  flia^ 
but  the  quality  of  the  wood  Is  more  easily  gained  by  firm  potting  than 
by  potting  loosely,  which  produces  gross  grewth,  alt  other  conditions 
fiivonrable ;  but  tbe  quality  of  the  flowers  produced,  notably  the  in- 
onrved  section,  is  never  so  nigh  as  when  flrm  pottlug  is  practised.  -  The 
blooms  may  be  as  large,  possibly  larger,  In  diameter,  but  they  lack  tbosS 
most  essential  points  which  stand  almost  fti*t  in  an  incurrad  blooo^— 
depth  and  solidity— of  cootse  taking  into  consldentlon  that  the  bloom 
is  of  reasonable  size. 

The  next  detail  in  successful  Chiysantbemnm  cnltnre,  where  large 
blooms  are  required,  is  the  manipulation  of  the  shoots  at  critical  tlmeo. 
I  have  seen  many  collections  ot  planU  spoilt  at  an  early  ftage  of  their 
growth  throng  neglect  or  ignorance  In  dealing  with  the  tmnches  'in  a 
manner  best  calcu&ted  to  Induce  satisfactory  results.  Where  plants  an 
grown  by  what  is  generally  termed  the  natural  way  of  training  them— 
that  is,  allowing  them  to  grow  away  from  the  cutting  without  topping 
the  main  shoot  or  leader,  the  first  natural  break  into  additional  branchM 
gouerally  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  same  time  In  Jnn& 
varying  according  somewhat  to  the  time  tbe  cuttings  were  struck  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  Tbe  "  first  break,"  as 
it  Is  called,  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  flower  hud  in  the  point  of 
the  leader  or  stem.  During  the  time  this  is  forming  growth  at  that  point 
is  checked.  Nature  provides  for  this  check  by  the  growth  of  an  additional 
shoot  from  each  noae.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  object  for  which  the 
plante  are  being  cultivated  should  be  declared.  If  the  finest  flowetsare 
the  object,  the  growtlis  named  mnst  be  restricted  to  three  of  the  strongest, 
which  are  generally  those  neareat  thepoint  where  the  fiower  had  formed. 
Kemove  all  other  shoots  but  thoee  chosen  to  nroduce  the  number  of 
flowers  required  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handleawlth  safety,  pinching 
out  at  the  same  time  tbe  flower  bud  formed. 

Secure  te  supports  the  new  growths  as  need  be,  remembering  that 
loss  of  any  of  these  means  a  loss  of  flowers.  Daily  attention  is  required 
at  this  time  to  see  that  none  is  broken  through  being  tied  too  tightly  or 
other  cansee.  The  beet.mcans  of  securing  the  growths  Is  that  of  erecting 
a  temporary  trelllaof  wires,  stakes,  or  other  contrlvancemost  convenient 
to  the  cultivator,  and  sufflciently  high  te  allpw  for  the  whole  snmmer'a 
growth.    Such  trellis  should  be  erected  In  the  place  the  plants  are  to 


JOURNAL  OF  BOBTICULTURt  AJfD  COTTAOB  OARPXNBR 


oocapjdnilDg  their  fbvoDtaUa,njfaointlw«M'l7  nut  (d  J 
Int  or  neond  week  In  October  t  tbe  Meet  In  almoet  u 


plant,  flecnre  ^  itAks  to  the  trdlfi  craee  npporte,  which  keciis 
etendj.  To  thb  euke  the  centra  growth  !■  tied,  Uw  thoot  on  cacb  i 
of  tbe  central  one  ihonld  be  tied  to  npt^ht  bmII  ■takeetMlene'l  to  the 
■-—     When  boBilDs the  pUatt  tbe  eide  fcrhi 


lug  the  pUatt  t 
IT  ipteadlng  ont 


« It  proceeds,  owing  b>  tbe  tbctongfa  light  and  air  ear) 

b  obtabu  orer  tbe  plan  of  Qriiw  the  Utrae  etemi  to  r>nr 

Diiboddlng  tbe  eboote  or  laUial  bnundiee  1«  n 


*.e|.ii 


pUibed  In  tble  mamier,  and  mildew  fa  not  n  UaUe  to  attack  tbe  lcav< 
at  ft  It  when  the  leavM  are  huddled  tcgetber. 

Th«  poriUon  tbe  plantaoeeunj  daring  tbe  nmmer  ta  Important. 
6oine  growne  are  more  lawmnd  in  thta  than  otbeie.  WbM  k  re'tuirLtl 
le  an  open  ipaoe  wbeie  tbe  plasti  will  teeefre  the  whde  da^'e  eun  an.\ 
•tDt  be  protMled  from  eacL  noftb,  and  iontb-weeterij  windi,  Tbe  two 
focmer  came  a  eeriom  cbew  to  tbe  tender  growth  In  the  early  f>itii  of 
the  :re*i  when  tbe  plante  an  newly  plaeed  Into  theb-  Urgeet  p'>ts.  no 
aboHt  that  time  wtoda  ara  prevalent  AlUiongh  the  phuta  mnj  not  bu 
so  serionely  Injand  as  to  be  leiiheiii  yet  tbe  learae  are  (rften  brniH<^l, 
which  unit  give  a  check  to  tbe  pUMa.  CoU  winds  alco  pn  vcTit 
that  qnid  eliut  Into  new  gnnrth  after  pottfaig  so  deiirable  to  c»t.i)j- 
IMitM  plants  in  tbdr  new  qoartoa.  wc  eeMrally  anangt-  one  i.>w 
oaeadt  tide  of  a  Utcben  gaiden  path,  as  tWe  they  obtain  tlic  vii'le 
sun's  hiflqemft  Where  tbe  plants  iitnst  stand  In  a  block  goul  Epac<; 
mast  be  allowed  between  tbe  rows. 

Watering  tbe  fdante  at  (bts  seaeon  of  tbe   year  U  an  imp^ri'ini 


point  in  tbe  sneeessfni  enltifatlon  of  Chrysanthmnm*. 
too  mneh  water  can  eadlj  be  given  to  tbe  looti,  which  cantOK 
□  possibly  Lnv 


ponessfonof  It    U  the  soil  was  noU  when  pottii^  was  piufi; ._. 

pfawta  wQ]  not  reqolre  any  to  tbe  roots  for  fonr  or  fife  daj^  txot  j>f  the 
snn  be  very  powerfnt  or  a  strong  drying  wind  preTalla,  Unch  bocter  i^ 
It  to  syringe  the  leases  ot  the  plute  twioe  daiW  nntil  new  moU  nrc 
mnnlng  into  the  fieeh  ccoipaeL  Afterwards  much  can  shonid  lu  exer- 
cised in  allowiBgsaffleientwattx,and  no  more.  BetentiTesolkitremiicii 
wone  to  deal  with  than  are  ligbt  aoOm.  Tbe  fonner  needs  more  tx- 
actitnde  in  sDDplying  tbe  roots  with  water  only  wbea  needed.  Rapping 
tbe  sides  ot  tbe  pots  with  tbe  knocUes  Is  the  sniest  mean*  of  judging 
of  tbe  reqnlremente.  Tbetiie  of  the  pots,  Tigonr  ot  each  faHctj,  nnd 
pndtion  the  plants  oecapy  all  InQoenee  Uie  supply.  Doting  hit  <lavs 
fn  sonuner  three  timea  ii  not  too  often  to  apply  water  to  tV'  r('<<ti>  '■.-.i 
(owe  instances,  while  othenwill  need  no  more  than  two  apjilic^tKiti-j. 
Tbe  qnall^  ot  the  water  U  Important.  Hoch  may  be  donr  ui  mini- 
nfae  tbe  dlfBcnlties  contained  In  some  kind]  of  wat«rto  tl»:  proi'tr 
deTcIopmcnt  of  plant  llf&  Where  It  comes  dlract  bom  romrATiita' 
waterplpea  It  shonld  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  snn  some  time  licfuro 
being  used.  In  any  other  way  »  chill  is  given  to  tbe  roots  t^  applvint' 
It  direct  from  the  pipe*,  and  Is  a  great  canse  of  tbs  spread  of  mildt"-. 
Water  wbteb  contains  a  large  per  oentsve  ot  oarbcMiate  of  iimc  In 
solution  fa  bad  tor  the  plants,  and  sbonld  be  softened  betrat  nsme  It 
some  procem,  snch  as  IwdlMolTing  common  washing  soda  at  tb«:  n\U:  nfn 
quarter  of  aponnd  toSS^lonsof  water,  or  t^the  nse  ot  anii'vilcaire, 
mora  commonly  called  milk  of  lime.  To  sSo  galkms  of  w-atcr  n<l<l 
1  lb.  of  the  latter,  altowing  It  to  stand  tor  twenty-fenr  bour».  n)irn 
tbe  cUlk  will  be  predpttated  to  tbe  bottom  ot  tbe  tank,  ami  the 
water  will  beiendend  soft  Wben  a  snpply  ot  rain  water  is  oliiaimlik- 
modi  less  tMable  li  neecwary, and  better  resalts  obtainable  p--ui-Ta\ly. 
During  bright  weather  tbs  plants  sboDld  be  vlgoroasly  s.vnnc  <1  in 
the  evening  ot  sncb  a  day.  it  cleanses  tbe  leavee  from  dust  and 
retresbea  tbe  plante  after  a  hot  d^. 

Insects  are  partlcnlarly  troabkaoma  tbfa  season,  rendering  a  ibarper 
ontlook  neeeasaty,  and  the  applyiiw  of  prompt  ntsasBies  to  secnre  qaick 
endiektion,  which  fa  easily  done  it  time  fa  taken  by  tbe  foiclock,  pro- 
crastination beli^  not  toterated.  Oreen  and  black  flv  are  easily  giA  rid 
of  by  dusting  tbe  parts  aflected  with  tobacco  powder ;  mlldewl>7  the 
nse  ot  flowers  of  solpbnr  sprinkled  on  the  afleeted  parts  twice — If  once 
fa  not  enongb.  Dnrtng  tbe  month  ot  Jnne  tbe  Celery  fly  becomes  most 
persistent  In  lis  eudeavonrs  to  destrov  the  foliage.  'ib\»  fa  a  small  gmb 
which  fa  secreted  between  tbe  two  lUns  ot  the  leaves,  harrowing  away 
nntll  the  leaves  ara  so  dlsfigarcd  la  appearance  that  their  complete 


depndations  sooner  thfa  year  than  common ;  they  secrete  themselves 
amongst  tbe  yoting  leaves  at  the  paint  ot  the  main  stems,  bniylng 
themselves  oat  of  sight  by  eating  away  tbe  heart  of  each  point.  Tbe 
moment  a  leaf  at  the  point  shows  signs  of  carllng  it  fa  a  snie  Indication 
of  an  introder  which  must  be  canght  and  killed. — E.  Holthbux. 


ROTAL  METEOHOLOGICAL  SOdBIT, 
The  concliding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  secsioji  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  instant,  at  the  Instltallon  of  Civil 


>  Stivtt,  WsalinliMler.     Dr.  W.  Hsms^ 


Bnglneei^  S5,  Great  Oai 
F.B.8..  President,  hi  the  d 

Mr.  F.  de  B.  Collenette,  L.BXIP..  lULaS. ;  Mr,  i.  IwhI^ 
lLB.aa  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Vefaitew,  and  Hr.  J.  T.  Wills,  KILOJL,  wen 
elected  FeUowsot  tbe  Soole^. 

Tbe  ftdlowing  pliers  were  read  :— 

(1). "  Vint  Report  of  the  Thnnderstoim  CommfUeeL*  Thfa  inetl 
datlnwlth  thepbotogmphsotliafatulngflaBbes,  some  slz^  fn  nsasW, 
*hh:h  f\-\  iieen  received  by  tbe  Society.     From  tbe  eridcMe  now 


•  various  typical  forms  n 


I,  bat  the  O 

S;  any  explanation  ol  tbe  same  nntil  tbey  get  farther 
srkflsshca.    As  the  thondentflrm  season  fa  now  en^ng en 


fb»t  observers  may  be  prepared  to  notice  tl 

(S),"  Tbe  Gold  Period  tram  Beptnnber.lSS?,  to  Kay,  1888,"  by  Mr. 
C.  Harding,  F.B.l[etJ9o&  Tbe  mean  temperatsre  for  each  c<  tha  abw 
nuratbs  from  September,  1B87,  to  Hav,  1888,  was  below  tbe  awagtv 
wbUat  in  tbe  ease  of  October  then  bas  Men  no  concspoading  mcnth  an 
cold  dnrtng  tha  last  half  eentnry.  and  only  tbree  colder  Aprils.  In 
London  tbe  mean  tentperatnre  tor  the  period  was  mly  tH^t  mm)  ttsse 


,-      period  m , . 

has  been  do  stmiUrly  low  mean  Ibr  the  corTespondfog  peilod  ri 
1Be4-S,whichwlUbereeMmbei«daa  tbe  time  d  Ow  Crimean  war,  mi 
oQly  three  eqoally  cold  periods  daring  tbe  laat  llttr  yeM&  Tha 
trnpetatora  of  the  soil  at  Greenwich  at  8  feet  below  tbe  snlfH*  «■• 
below  the  avwage  In  cnch  mootb  from  October  to  Aprfl.  In  October 
add  April  the  tempemtare  at  thfa  depth  was  the  coldest  on  riessd, 
oWrvatloos  bdng  available  for  the  last  forty-two  yeasa,  and  fa 
Kfvc^ber  it  was  the  oddest  lot  tblr^-wven  years. 

(3),  "OfaaervaUona  on  Chmd  Hovementa  near  tbe  BqnafaB',  and  <0 
tbe  Oeneral  Character  of  tbe  Weather  tai  tbe  '  DoUninia,' "  by  Bob.  K. 
Aberoronbr.  F.B.llet.Soe.  The  antbor  glfta  tb*  reaalts  of  olMnattena 
made  dnrli^  tonr  voyagea  across  the  eanator  and  the  "  Doldtam^"  witb 
special  reference  to  MM  motion  of  cloaasatvsrloaslevefa.  Ta«  voyage* 
-^^^^-^Tro»e  tiie  Ii"       -  -  ■  

December.    The  nattue  of 
near  the  "  t>oldraaB  " 

eg,  riae  I  . 

>f  tlanry,  tiiat  ttte  trades  interlace  and  « 

aa  following  tbe  analogy  ot  Dr.  Tettln's  i 
,       _  ..    ..I.  _    ■    -T^^j 

letallai    _       _____  „ 

weathcrand  of  thesqnalfa  In  tbe ''I>>Umms,"irith  a ., 

what  kind  of  obaervatlona  ara  reqnlred  to  salve  tbfa  important  pcobleaLi 
Tbe  old  idea  of  a  deep  trade— with  a  bl^  oppcelte  cnrrent  floKUg  OW- 
head — tl  certainly  enoneons,  fur  then  Is  always  a  regaba  veitkak 
saccesilon  of  tbe  npper  cnrccnts  aa  we  asoeod,  acauding  to  th» 
bemispbere. 

VLiXTS   OF   THE  ISLAND   OF  POBTO-BIOO. 


rlvatets,  rivers.  Coffee  plantations,  and  bills,  rtlQ  covered  in  si , 

with  the  Ceireta  odoiata,  Daeryodes  faexandca,  the  Hfnmsops,  tbe  Hed- 
wlgia  balsamifem,  and  manr  other  valuable  trees  ot  the  primitive  flcn^ 
with  a  varle^  of  Ferns,  Orcblden  and  gracefnl  I^ms  raUiir  tbstr 
crowns  high  above  tbe  dense  underwood,  which  reveals  the  lirvdint  awl 
brightest  flowen  In  wild  profusion,  filling  the  air  with  their  peifnmBa, 

It  fa  a  source  of  pleasore  to  behold  along  tbe  hanks  ot  rivniets  the 
giacetnt  Jambosa  vulgaris,  Bambnn,  Ftper  candatom,  Btxa  ac«ilaoSr 
several  varieties  of  Citras  and  the  HslioKiia  caribea,  tbe  plant  ot  tha 
poets,  showing  Its  beantifid  racemose  scarlet  Bowers,  and  inviting  thn 
traveller  to  rest    The  HlUscns  liliacess  and  tbe  Bromelia  A  ~ 


a  Qramlnen,  whi^  n 


— ^ , grow  so  Imm- 

rlonsly  as  tbe  exotics,  idling  room  for  the  Intrusion  ot  n)pp{e^  Vervain, 
and  other  flowering  plants,  so  that  the  landscape  of  tbe  flekfa  is  mora 
tMsntlfnl  tlutn  that  of  the  coasts,  and  rcaembles  somewhat  Unit  ct 
SoDthem  Earope.  On  the  bill  slopes  and  ravines  are  the  great  plairia- 
ttpns  of  CoSea  arabica,  protected  bj  other  tsJler  forms  cC  Ttyitatinn, 
among  them  the  fnilt-bearing  tree  Mimosa  Infin.    In  the  •        '    — 


tion 


thee 


ft  onght  to  be.  The  trae  grows  there  qaickly,  and  the  product  is  of  thft- 
best  quality.  Several  npecies  of  Plantain  and  Banana,  Potatoes,  BicBr 
pjtii,  Tarns,  Haranta,  Ginger,  Pignut,  Oriental  OEly  Grain,  and  other 
economic  plants  are  cnltlvatcd  all  thiimgh  tbfa  fertile  tone,  ptodadnK 
food  lafficient  for  the  ooosampUon  of  its  inhaljltants.  This  explains  In 
part  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  fa  to-day  about  600/100^  the: 


great  majority  white. 

The  Caladium  aquatile  and  the  Arum  arboreum,  growing 
tbe  marrin  of  the  streams,  ara  also  eaten  by  Uie  pooi 


JOURNAL   or  BOSTIOOLTURI  ASD  COTTABX  aARDESEB. 


lAteij, 


.,  wbo  extract  the  «t*reh  b;  tbe  hum 
"      "  MCanbe. 

of  tbit  plant 
iod  of  pualjila  of  the  extrsmttte^    * 


^Ip  tot  ihft  W^^  cIa9B<.«,  wbo  extract  the  ttarch  b 
tieei)  tax  \y^  Uaninot,  titliw  tbe  palp  the  Hme  m 
,  it  baa'  be(;n  eUtcd  th»t  the  lc*Tes  uid  bnda  of 


. .    »ly«i<  -         - 

V  tn  what  cf  ^ot  thie  is  tmtb,  bat  I  know  pofitiTelj  that  the 
._  _,;- ■.!._.  ..  .1..  U1..-1. Miva,"  and  that  tbe 


__Ji  entcn  by  cnttk  pttrfi 
do  not  know  to  What  e<Wo,      .... 

Thlatane  is  as  po^onou*  Mthat  of  the  "  .  ...     . 

•CTid  principle  is  got  ud  of  by  repeatedlf  waahlng  the  pnlp^ 

The  Coooa-niit^ftc  (Cocoa  nndfera)  ii  met  with  all  over  the  Idand, 
oai,  it  is  mtire  abuDd^Dt  on  the  marine  tone,  or  litoral,  where  the  frolt  it 
oolleetea  and  sliipped.  Tbo  oili8GXtnct«],aiidlti«o[aomeecODDokal 
imp^tancc  In  moist  places  s«mi«qnatic  pltuita  will  be  Men  growiOK, 
9»  tlie  Ecbinoilorua  cordifolioa,  HjinphBa  cienata,  aad  other  mettj 
<MK«.  Beeidcs  the  white  native  ItOM,  the  oommon  Bote,  both  red  and 
white,  has  been  lonii'  tDtroducpd,  with  man;  mon  exotio  fiowerinft 
tuanta  now  abantlantTj'  cuUiraLi'ii  In  gardeni.  Beaidea  theae  altoott  a'l 
tte  gkrilen  plsijt^  o(  iwliiec  cliiiiatea  grow  or  are  cultirated  wheierer 
there  la  a  plcntilul  supply  of  v.-nici.  SeToral  new  speciea  of  handiome 
Ferna  are  fonml  lin  the  highest  Hdgea,*!  between  Hannabo  and  Jahaooa 
oa  the  Bi«n»  of  la  Pudnia,  among  granitic  rock,  foming  a  T^et«ti<» 
peooUu  to  tbqie  i^nf^f  AarnoMN^iMJ  Jimntai.^ 


EUCA  SPEOIOSA. 

A  PAKTiCDLj^f  t^iidaoine    mnuner^flowerlng    Heath  It  BHcft 
qiecdow  when  fe|;n  i^f  tti  bMt,  bat  nnfoTtmialeljr  thit  it  too  leldom  now. 


Tta.  N^EBICA  SFECHSA, 

at,  with  many  other  beaDtitul  memben  of  tbe  nune  genat,  it  bat  gone 
out  of  faTonr  becaoie  It  reqairet  rather  mora  attention  than  a  Zonal 
I'elargoniQin.  Tbe  plant  it  of  bold  dirtlnct  baUt,  the  leavea  deep 
gleen.  illgbtly  hairy,  and  arranged  clotely  on  tbe  brancbet  in  thieet. 
The  flowers  (fig.  76)  are  generally  prodnced  three  or  four  together  from 
tbe  little  braochlets,  the  tabular  ooiollaa  often  exceeding  an  Inch  In 
length,  rich  red  in  colonr  except  a  tinge  ol  bright  green  at  tbe  tipt.  It 
reqiiJTee  rimUai  treatment  to  other  hardwooded  Heaths,  a  little  extra 
care  In  the  tappl j  of  water  twing  advlsBble. 


GBEYILLEA  B0BTT8TA  IN  CKTLON. 

Fahiliak  at  this  plant  le  Id  British  gardens,  it  ii  rarely  teen  in 
Sower,  but  It  appean  from  the  following  note  in  "  Tbe  Tro^dokl  Agri- 
cnltnrlst "  to  be  particnlarly  bappy  In  (^y!oo : — 

"  We  have  nid  that  tbit  tree  u  '  diatln^aished  by  its  large  mattes  of 
comh-thaped,  orange  coloured  flowers,'  and  these  words  ara  necessary  to 
a  proper  deecription  of  tbe  -very  striking  QreviUea  flowen,  forming  mch 


toUage  wlUi  which  tbe  tree  la  clothed.  Qrevilla 
moct  ornamental  at  well  at  (me  of  the  moat  atefnl  ^jliut  glttt  wfaidi 
Antttalia  hat  bettowed  on  Ceylon.  Here  tbe  ttee  doet  not  compete 
with  the  Bine  Qam  in  mtridlty  of  upward  growth,  bat  in  UiIckiMM  of 
rtem  In  an  eqnal  namber  of  feaie  It  excel*  moat  «(  the  BaealyiiCi. 
Hany  ol  tbe  tatter  wUoh  haie  thick  ttemt  within  a  few  fiaet  of  U* 
gronnd  have  a  habit  of  tapering  away  almost  to  a  point  aa  tter  get  np 
higher  an3  higher,  tome  of  them  sitiUDiag  lOfrfeM,  at  ««ea  ISOln  ten 


alluvial  banks  of  riTcraa  beightof  100  fijet     _^ , 

old  In  Ceylon 'are  about  60  leet  in  height,  iodgioK  by  tbe  ^e,  bat  cw» 
tal  meaaur^iaenta  may  correct  this  estiniate.  Of  OHuae  tbe  tieee  in  the 
loose,  accumulated  soil  on  tbe  sides  of  the  Lome  Bead,  to  which  ww 
alluded  as  bavinK  become  Giic  trees  in  seren  Tears,  are  In  very  favoar- 


able  circumstances  for  rapid  growth.     Bat  like  n 


^bc  plantc'd  in  giovcsand  pretty  dote  togetlii 
tralgbt  trees.    A  ^nod  many  of  the  treet  In  tbe 


t  other  treea  Ui^ 


together  to  a 


(K.  globoliw),  and  the  mote  we  lean 
ire  bTooiatde  it  mu  iMpcetrion,  If 
lariceDed  with  ell  the  wood  retembks 


fectly  stralgtit  trees.  A  ^ood  many  of  t)ie  treea  In  tbe  ttngle  tow  along; 
tbe  Lorue  Riuul  bavp  indulged  in  some  enrioaa  beada  aod  eont(Rtionft 
nndei  tbe  inflaence  of  winds  and  loose  Mil.  Bnt  we  aaMmie  that  even 
croolied  titnber  is  u^ful  for  '  knees,'  wheel  tint,  and  ao  forth.  We  VUJ 
repeat  that  in  Australia  the  timber  of  GreTillea  robwta  la  the  faranrittt 
for  BUTe«  ot  lallov  casks,  It  might,  theretoK,  ba  uetal  in  Ceykn 
for  oilco^^e.  The  gen^  to  which  this  Cne  (rf  waally  beaatitBl  foliage 
and  in  flotescencc  belongs,  is  described  aa  '1017  laiga,  cetnptUng  tosne 
beautifiil  aoi  interesting  Australian  floweriagthrabaaadbrTCiL  Hearly 
2W  species  have  been  descriijcd,  all,  with  one  or  two  exotptfasit,  todl- 
^nous  to  Australia,  and  two-thinU  of  that  namber  belongto  Victcvik 
They  are  cbielly  admired  and  cuttivated  for  theit  Bewen ;  aome  ot 
them  are  ot  a  dwarf,  Ileath-like  habit ;  othert  ai«  tnet  ol  etnaideiablK 
■iie.'  Amongst  the  EiJcalyjiti  which  hare  Miade  tha  beat  growth  ak^ 
Hakgala,  and  on  poor  soil.  Is  E.  marginata,  tbe  Rand  jartah,  whldi 
Ijives  tbe  finest  limber  of  at!  the  species,  Ttdng  with  oak  in  qoall^  aw) 
With  mahogsoy  in  beantv  of  colour  and  pidlab.  TUi  noble  and  oaefnl 
tree  seeme  to  take  more  kindly  to  the  Ceylcm  hill  niloM  tbaa  meat  of 
the  GucalypU.  '  The  Red  Gum  (E.  rostrata),  with  Ua  cites  ttcBiit  aid 
elegant  dcooping  foliage  is  very  beaatifal,  bat  it  Ktaia  dMoolt  to  glow, 

and  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  dividing  into  tw ""^ 

most  ready  grower  is  the  Bine  Gum  (E.  globalaa 
aboat  the  timber  of  this  tree,  the  more  laToon ' 
only  tbe  Umber  if  Wfill  aeaaoned.  DaAened  w 
fine  tapa."    "  " 

FBACnCE  Ain>  8CIEN0E. 

A  KBOOOMiaBD  asthonty  on  Bote  onltore  writing  aboat  feeding 
Boeee,  affords  the  following  text : — "  Liquid  or  any  otlier  manure  laonly 
of  ose  when  the  plant  is  In  fall  growth  and  health  ;  at  all  other  timw 
it  is  polftm."  Thit  text  it  fjaoA  ror  a  long  and  profltaUe  dttooorte,  bat 
it  need  only  eerre  here  at  an  introdaction.  Are  we  in  oar  attifiofal 
modet  of  plant  coltare,  propagating,  towing,  ntannring,  fee.,  sal&cientiy- 
ectentlfic  or  not  f  Thia  u  not  begging  a  qnesUon,  becwtae  all  practical 
ooltnie  It  more  or  Icsa  adentiac.  Taking  tbe  tnbfect  of  matmring,  can 
we  1^  that  tbe  eoatonaiy  methodt  are  tbe  only  oorrect  ones,  or  even 
the  moat  correct  t  One  can  tympathite  with  the  worried  sudener  in 
bit  ereryday  vocation,  for  aa  he  lookt  aioond  hit  atoeked  nootet  and 
bordera  the  feeling  that "  he  koowi  enough  "  it  laie  to  ariae.  But  ib 
there  another  side  to  tbe  qneatlon  t  Tbera  it  an  old  aaying  tlnrt  "  ona: 
side  ot  a  story  holds  good  till  the  other  la  told."  That  aaylog  <M)eii» 
out  the  side  of  a  contention  wbloh  may  be  aald  to  he  antagonistic  to 
tbe  experience  of  generations.  Who  is  so  likely  to  gnide  as  and  decide' 
for  ns  in  our  attempts  to  Tie  with  Nature  as  Natare  herself  f  Theae  vnr 
Natnre't  m.Tthodt  and  agentt  of  plant  cnltare  in  a  manorial  tenter 
Supplying  carbonic  acid  gat  for  absorption  by  the  iMvea,  with  oxygen, 
hydn^ni  carbon,  and  nitiogen  for  abaorption  by  tbe  roota ;  proTiding 
eartht,  silicates,  trad  otlier  mineral  aahttancet,  snch  at  ealphar.  Iron  and 
alkaline  talta,  fion  which  the  vailoiit  conponnd  eletaentt  in  tbe  elabo- 
lated  plant  are  derived ;  tbe  anoeaiing  loand  of  growth,  fractlOcatlonp 
decay,  and  decompotttlou  ever  going  on  in  the  v^etable  world,  serving 
to  balance  the  work.  Does  it  ever  strike  obaervera  how  exact^ 
true  tbe  provitionB  In  the  latter  respect  arel  The  air  we  breatui 
wonld  ahoitly  become  anbreathable  were  It  not  for  the  planta,  tree*,, 
graaea,  and  fiowere.  Tbe  supply  of  tbe  food  we  est  wonld  soon  be- 
at an  end  If  Ita  rettorotion  to  earth  was  not  provided  for,  there' 
to  renew  its  existenoe,  or  stimulate  that  of  other  and  saceeedlng  racea^ 
Nature  sows  seeds  by  an  unfailing  and  unerring  plan,  Sbecovert  them 
with  the  STeete^  ^p-dresdnga,  or  deposits  them  gently  in  the  aiiaded 
and  moisi  places  moat  suitable  for  their  reception. 

On  th^  other  hand.  Nature  does  not  teach  as  to  foul  the  toll,  to  cloy 
it,  to  stint  or  limit  the  free  pasa^  of  air  and  ot  water.  Nowhere,  ex- 
cept by  accident,  are  decompoeing  animal  and  vegetable  matteiahroDght 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  plaula.  Onr  artificial  method* 
of  culture,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tbe  beat  mediums  for  root  action 
and  root  ramlQcaCion,  are  considerably  at  faiJt  it  the  foregoing  roaton- 
ing  Is  accurate.  Perhaps  In  no  particular  lines  are  they  more  so  tbaot 
in  those  of  sweetneea  and  poroeity  of  tbe  soil.  We  compound  potting 
and  rootingmaterials  that  serve  to ganerate or  developcfnngold  growths,, 
parasitical  organisms,  and  stagnation  of  root  action.  Will  any  of  the: 
readers  of  this  paper  ask  themselves  if  they  can  recall  what  has  been 
the  resalt  on  the  fint  tncceeding  crop,  when  tbey  have  been  led  to 
apply  a  heavy  dretalog  of  freshly  tlaked  lime  to  a  plot  ot  n 
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■Ick  Kll  r    Foliage  wm  nrnpanC,  wtu  it  not  T    Tbc  llbeTatioD  of  formerly 
'  Inert  elements  was  too  ezcenive,  hence  the  resnita. 

I  majnt^n  th&t  In  ordin&cy  pot  caltore  we  caq  fiToiii  all  these 
excessee.  Why  shonld  we  Insist  on  nsinf;  leaf  mould  to  the  extent  we 
do  t  It  we  most  add  elements  that  are  of  a  mannrlal  natora  we  shoald 
aee  that  tber  are  not  aach  as  will  foal  the  soil.  The  most  inteUlgent 
and  enterprising  gardeners  of  the  present  day  are  more  than  ever 
«oaTincad  of  the  truth. ot  these  assertions.  Charcoel  and  bamt  eaith 
(or  giving  sweetness  and  poroaltr  are  conseqnently  more  than  ever  in 
demand  ;  and  where  the  need  ot  sach  elements  as  phosphates  exisU 
theM  elements  are  sapplied  !□  a  more  nataral  and  a  more  simple  fonn 
than  thej  were  formerij.  That  lertillsing  mo«  Is  a  suitable  medium 
for  plant  culture  has  been  proved.  There  is  nothing  new  or  ancommoa 
.  in  the  practice  of  placing  balls  of  moss  round  the  roots  of  plants. 
One  of  the  largest  collections  ot  plants  in  London  for  open-air  bedding 
snd  decorative  purposes  is  being  so  treated  this  season.  That  anyone 
dunid  have  aucccedcd  In  causing  nion  to  take  up  and  retain  the  mora 
froqaently  required  elements  for  stimulating  the  growth  ol  plants  is  a 
lact  worth  recording.  That  moss— sphagnum  or  any  other  variety — has 
of  Itself  an  elasticity,  and  that  it  gives  lasting  porosity  lAid  so  aJTords 
free  paaage  for  air  and  water,  is  freely  admitted  by  all  who  bave  used 
it.    SfdiagDum  moss  Is  eipandeil  by  fermentation,  and  charged  when  in 


KITOHEN  OARDBH. 

CACLirLOWBBS  QoiKQ  BuND. — This  is  a  oomplalnt  well  known  to 
sll  who  grow  many  CanUfiowers.  The  plants  may  have  a  good  centre 
'  when  planted  ont,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  may  be  noticed  that  they 
.  have  no  centre,  but  are  only  compoaed  of  a  few  oater  leaves.  They  are 
.  completely  blind,  and  will  never  tiecome  of  the  slightest  nse.  Many 
plants  of  Veilcb's  Autumn  Slant  have  lately  behaved  in  this  way  with 
ns,  while  In  another  (tnarter  of  Eclipse  ve^y  few  indeed  have  been  lost. 
,  We  baye  noticed  that  when  we  pers'stol  in  dusting  the  plante  fre- 
quently with  time  or  soot  a  blind  plant  Is  an  exception,  and  the  attcn- 
Uon  devoted  to  them  In  this  way  is  not  laboar  thrown  away,  bat  it 
occurs  oftener  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  than  now,  and 
'  antnmn  plants  are  rarely  effected,  but  should  they  be  si  dusting  with 
aoot  and  lime  should  begin  as  soon  pa  It  is  noticed.  Look  over  all 
qaartera  now,  pull  up  the  plants  that  hava  no-  centre,  and  place  good 
plants  In  the  vacancies.  Unless  this  Is  done  the  crop  will  bo  very 
patchy  and  nnproStable. 

Savots. — We  often  hear  of  some  being  planted  to  form  an  early 
Snpply.  This  is  a  mistake.  Karly  Savoys  are  rarely  required  and  never 
desirable.  We  have  had  many  of  them,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  not 
used.  They  burst  before  winter,  and  now  we  never  make  an  attempt  to 
iiave  .early  Savoys.  They  are  not  palatable  until  vegetables  are 
becoming  scarce,  but  from  the  middle  of  Kovember  onwards  they  are 
£t  for  any  table,  and  Itisfora  supply  beginning  at  that  time  that  all 
\  flhonld  grow,  thnjn.  If  seed  is  sown  now  of  Little  Wonder,  the  plants 
'  will  head  at  the  season  named,  and  ia  no  case  shonld  any  be  planted  In 
their  permanent  quarters  until  the  middle  ot  Jaly. 

UlVIATUSE  DBVUREAD  Cabdaog. — Thege  are  equally  as  hardy  as 
Savoys,  and  they  are  certainly  more  agreeable,  as  they  are  ot  eiceltent 
flavour  in  the  winter.  Borne  grow  the  lai^  Drumhead,  but  it  is  very 
coanui  not  fit  for  a  good  table,  and  the  miniature  variety  possesses  all 
Its  properties  except  size,  which  Is  no  recommendation.  If  these 
tittle  Cabbages  arc  put  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sayoys,  their  ownera 
will  appreciate  them  before  midwinter. 

Bhdive. — We  see  this  In  the  markets  now,  bnt  it  is  not  a  favourite 
in  summer  when  the  Lettuces  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  It  only 
becomes  a  general  favourite  in  the  autumn.  The  Moss-curled  Is  the 
best  for  autumn,  and  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  for  winter.  Bow  a 
little  ot  the  former  now,  bnt  a  pinch  of  seed  will  produce  as  many 
plants  as  are  needed  at  once,  as  Kndlve  soon  runs  to  seed  In  the 
anmmer  months.  The  seed  may  be  sown  iu  a  row  ot  broadcast,  covered 
to  the  depth  ot  half  an  inch,  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  seedlingi  ore 
2  inches  nigh,  keeping  them  1   foot  apart  each  way. 

Easthino  Eably  Celbkt.— The  first  Celery  is  now  about  I  foot 
high.  It  wilt  be  in  good  order  by  August  Give  it  a  thorough  soaking 
of  liquid  manure  and  then  earth  it  up  a  little.  We  break  doivn  some  of 
the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  and  then  work  it  round  the  plants  Co 
to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  Take  a  few  of  the  short  outer  leaves  o9 
before  earthing,  and  it  well  watered  now  it  will  not  require  any 
more,  as  the  soil  that  Is  pat  over  the  roots  will  prevent  their  drying 
too  much  aKoIn.  Olve  yonog  late  Celery  plants  abandance  of  water 
•constantly,  but  do  not  plant  them  la  trenches  until  the  middle  of  July 

Labob  Leeks. — Those  who  grow  these  tor  show  generally  have 
them  ol  a  fine  size  by  Augost,  bnt  size  is  nothing  unless  they  are  well 


blanched,  and  to  effect  this  they  mast  be  earthed  ap.  The  eariy  ooes  sn 
ready  tor  this  now,  and  a  good  quantity  of  soil  -sWrnld  be  pnt  to  the 
stems  at  once.  Water  freely  before  earthing,  and  give  them  liquid  £te- 
qaently  afterwards.    They  will  take  any  amount  oi  rich  feeding. 

Peas. — We  gathered  our  first  Peas  from  plants  raised  and  grown  In 
the  open  on  June  15th.  Shonld  the  weather  bwome  dry  thonmgh 
watering  will  be  needed.  Mulching  is  also  beneficial,  the  material  being 
spread  ^ong  each  side  ot  the  tows,  and  almoet  anything  will  do,  as  the 
otjeet  U  to  retain  the  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  movrings  ot  grass  If  a 
little  decayed  answer  capitally.  All  Peas  should  be  staked  before  they 
fall  to  one  side ;  and  although  Peas  may  be  grown  wltbont  the  ud  ot 
stakes  and  by  allowing  them  to  rest  on  the  ground,  the  podi  are  not  •> 
fine  nor  the  crop  so  abundant  in  this  way  as  when  staked.  Sow  mote 
seed  to  produce  a  snpply  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  all 
cases  practise  the  trench  system  so  often  advocated  in  this  column. 

KiDNKT  BEAS8. — Bunnen  are  sometimes  grown  withont  stake*,  bnt 
it  is  not  BO  piofltabie  as  when  stakes  are  employed.  If  the  stakes  cannot 
be  had  from  6  feet  to  8  teet  high,  tise  them  3  feet  or  I  feet,  ao  a«  to  Ktve 
them  a  little  support  at  first.  Very  cheap  and  good  stakes  may  often 
be  had  from  odds  ami  emis  about  saw  mills.  Runner  Beatu  do  not 
EuSer  so  much  as  Peas  from  dnntght,  but  watering  In  dry  weather 
benefits  them,  and  If  tine  and  water  can  be  spared  tl^y  may  have  this 
attention.  As  a  rule  Runner  Beam  are  soWn  too  much  together  and  too 
eariy,  as  the  Beans  are  generally  plentiful  and  good  In  Angiut  and 
September,  but  by  Octoter  they  are  niostly  over  j  but  by  sowing  in 
July  tender  ptds  may  be  secured  as  late  as  October,  or  indeed  sometlmea 
in  November.  Dwarf  Beans  are  the  first  to  bear,  and  the  whole  ot 
these  should  now  liave  a  quantity  ot  earth  drawn  to  the  sterna  in  the 
form  of  an  earthingtip.  Immediately  after  this  operation  we  have  soeu 
the  plants  turn  a  dark  green  colour  from  a  previous  pale  y«llow  hoe. 

Planting  BansslLa  Bpboutb  and  Bsoocoli. — These  two  useful 
winter  and  spring  vegetables  shonld  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
Broccoli  may  do  a  few  weeks  after  this,  but  late-planted  Sptonta  never 
gain  a   useful  size,  and  they  shoald   all   be  pluited  by  the  end  ot 

Earlt  Potatow. — W;e  are  now  dlggii^  very  good  Ashleafs  from 
the  open  border,  and  where  space  is  wanted  urgently  for  other  crop* 
Potato  digging  should  begin  as  ecnn  as  they  are  ready.  They  are  to 
acceptable  at  this  time  that  if  not  quite  matured  tliey  will  be  Tery 
saperior  to  the  bid  tubers. 

FRUIT   FUBUIHO. 

TIK1C8.— £arly  Hai't.— TboM  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  ent 
most  be  well  syringed  every  evenlug  to  preserve  the  old  foliage  as  long 
aa  possible  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  when  the  foliage  dies  early  from. 
red  spider  or  other  caase  second  growth  not  untrequeutly.Bets  in  when 
they  ought  to  be  going  to  rest.  Admit  air  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
and  maintain  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  it  the  border,  particu- 
larly at  the  surface,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  thve  i&B(e«i  of  allowing  It  to 
become  dry,  and  so  causing  them  to  descend  In  quest  ot  moisture.  A 
moderate  extension  ot  the  laterals  will  not  do  any  barm,  bnt  irr^ularl' 
tiea  of  growth,  and  narticularty  gross  ones,  should  be  checked  by  pinching 
or  entirely  removad. 

Orapei  SioelliAg. — AHord  every  enconragement  i  nothing  helpa  M 
much  as  a  genial  condition  of  the  utmoephere,  which  should  be  aecored 
by  a  gentle  warmth  In  the  pipes.BDd  sprinkling  available  surfaces  In  the 
maming  and  afternoon,  partirularly  the  latter,  the  border  being  mnlehed 
with  short  rather,  fresh  lumpy  stable  manure,  additioEis  being  made 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  insare  a  snpply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  organic  >natter  for  washing  Inta  the  soil  naoh  time  water  i» 
required.  The  mulching  should  be  kept  moist.  Ayoid  a  cloee  vitiated 
atmosphere,  particularly  In  close  dull  weather.  A  little  ventlUtion 
almost  constantly  at  the  top  ot  the  house  will  make  all  sate,  bnt  it  is 
desirable  to  close  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  well  damping  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  ENJ"  or  95",  acd  after  the  sua 
passes  the  west,  or  at  His  o'clock,  provide  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  It  will  allow  of  a  change  of  air  taking  i>tace,  prevent  ex- 
cessive deposition  ot  moisture  through  the  night,  and  the  foliage  will 
not  be  so  nearly  liable  to  be  tcorehed  should  the  sun  act  powerfully  on 
it  before  the  ventilation  is  increased,  which  it  ought  as  soon  as  its  raya 
act  on  the  stmcture  sufficiently  to  raise  tlie  temperature.  The  grwt 
cause  of  scorching  is  inattention  to  early  morning  ventilation.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  night  temperature  of  66°,  and  a  day  temperature 
of  70°  to  75*,  having  recourse  te  artificial  means  If  necessary.  Com- 
mence increasing  the  ventilation  between  70°  and  75°,  allowing  it  to 
advance  to  60°  or  35°,  between  which  keep  through  (he  day,  andcloM 
so  as  to  rise  as  before  stated  to  dO"  t«  95°.  Allow  a  steady  growth 
of  the  laterals,  it  keeps  the  roots  active,  but  avoid  overerowdlng,  not 
allowing  the  laterals  on  any  account  to  interfere  with  the  tree  access  ot 
light  and  air  to  the  leaves  that  are  elaborating  and  scoriog  food  in  the 
buds  at  their  base,  those  being  tbc  pruning  bods.  Afford  tall  soppllea 
of  water  or  liquid  manure  as  required.  The  outside  tmrdera  should  not 
be  neglected  where  the  rainfall  -Is  -insafficient,  and  a  muicbing  of  freslt 
lumpy  stable  manure  will 'lessen  evaporation  without  depriving  ihe  soil 
ot  the  beneficial  action  of  air,  warmth,  and  the  moisture  of  de^  and 


Orapa  Ripening, — Still  Continue  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  give  the  inside  borders,  and  outside  as  well  It  the  weather 
be  dry,  a  good  soalclng  of  tepid  water  or  liqnid  manure,  and  nialch  at 
once  with  some  rather  dry  litter  but  sliort,  2  or  3  inches  thick.  Thia 
will  moatly  be  sufficient  tor  perfecting  the  Grapes.    Directly  theybegia 
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to  colour  afEbrd  plenty  of  air,  a  little  fire  beat  being  eflsential  to  tbeir 
bigber  perfeotion,  eapeoially  in  flavoar,  insaring  a  circalation  of  warm 
lather  dry  air,  bat  allow  the  temperature  to  i^l  to  65°  at  nfgbt,  other- 
wise securing  by  artificial  means  a  temperature  of  70®  to  76°,  and  80°  to 
85^  tbroQgb  the  day  for  Black  Hamborgbs  and  similar  -wieties,  and 
MoBcato  ahoald  have  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  80°  to  85°  by 
day  np  to  90°  or  95°  from  sun  heat. 

Grape9  iSS^ontn^.^The  weather  we  have  had  recently— dull  and  cold 
with  occasional  gleams  of  sun — is  the  worst  that  can  be  lor  scorching 
and  BoddiDg.  The  best  means  of  preventing  bpth  is  a  rather  high  night 
temperature,  early  ventilation  and  free  by  day  with  a  little  at  night. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  close  early  at  this  critical  period — ^the  close  of  the' 
BtoDing  process ;  but  do  so  carefully,  and  as  toe  liability  to  scalding 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  ventilation.  If  the  weather  be  very  bright, 
and  there  is  most  to  be  dreaded  on  bright  weather  succeeding  a  dull  and 
moist  period,  a  slight  shade  over  the  roof  lights  is  very  beneficial*  A 
doable  thickness  of  herring  nets  wiU  afford  all  the  shade  required. 

Late  JBTcfWW?*.— Grapes  to  hang  tbrough  the  winter  require  more 
thinning  than  those  not  intended  to  keep  for  any  lengthened  period. 
The  high  and  dnr  borders  of  modem  culture  do  not  receive  as  a  rule 
anything  like  the  quantity  of  water  they  require,  especially  inside 
holders.  They  should  be  well  mulched  and  very  liberally  watered. 
Keep  free  from  all  gross  laterals,  but  allow  a  little  extension,  always 
taking  care  not  to  allow  any  encroachment  on  the  principal  leaves, 
which  to  duly  perform  their  offices  must  have  full  exposure  to  light. 
The  thick-skinned  varieties  and  Muscats  like  plenty  of  heat  Employ 
fire  heat  to  insure  a  day  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  and  65°  at  night. 
Throngh  the  day  maintain  by  sun  heat  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°  or 
90**.  Black  Hamburghs  need  not  be  hurried.  They  will  come  on  quite 
fast  enough  without  artificial  heat  for  the  next  two  months,  and  when 
ripening  as  they  should  do,  if  they  are  to  keep  well  by  early  September, 
fij^  beat  can  be  given  as  necessary. 

I*ot  Vines, — Those  that  have  completed  their  growth  should  now  have 
less  naoisture,  syringing  being  discontinued,  and  the  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  moderate,  air  being  freely  admitted,  and  afford  the  principal 
foliage  all  the  light  practicable. 

FiQg. — Early  House, — The  first  crop  will  be  all  gathered  and  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  desirable,  therefore  resume  syringing 
the  trees  twice  daily  and  damping  available  surfaces  whenever  they 
become  dry.  Thinning  the  fruit  for  the  second  crop  if  plentiful  must 
he  free,  reserving  those  wUch  are  nearest  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Tie  in 
the  growths  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance,  stopping  or  removing  such  as 
are  not  required,  regulating  those  retained  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
beneficial  effects  of  light  and  air  to  mature  them  perfectly.  Do  not 
allow  the  trees  to  suffer  by  want  of  water  ;  those  in  borders  of  limited 
extent  will  require  water  frequently,  affording  on  every  occasion  liquid 
manore,  or  a  little  fertilising  agent  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  border  and 
washed  in.  .  . 

Fruit  Ripening, — ^Where  crops  are  rijtenihg*  constantly  maintain  a 
free  circulation  of  dry  warm  air,  which  is  essential  to  Figs  ripening  per- 
fectly. A  moderate  air  moisture  is, however,  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage,  and,  though  less  moisture  in  the  soil  is  advisable  when  the  fruit  • 
is  ripening  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  parchingly  dry  or  the  trees 
will  suffer.  If  necessary  afford  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
^  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  to^mit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Trees  in  Pots, — Those  required  for  early  forcing  must  not  be  neglected 
in  syringing,  as  the  foliage  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy,  exposing  the 
plants  to  light,  and  ventilate  freely.  Attend  with  regularity  to  the 
watering,  supplying  liquid  manure  on  every  occasion. 

CucuMB£BS. — A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  supply  of  fruit.  They  will  germinate  and  the  seedlings 
he  fit  to  plant  out  in  about  a  month.  Attention  must  be  given  to  plants  in 
full  bearing  by  way  of  tlunning  out  the  exhausted  growths  and  foliUge, 
laying  in  young  bearing  wood,  stopping  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
earthing  up  the  roots  periodically.  Copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid 
manure  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week  or  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
avoid  applying  it  too  strongly,  syringing  at  closing  time,  and  maintaining 
a  good  moisture  all  day  by  sprinkling  every  available  surface  as 
necessary,  but  more  frequently  in  hot  weather  than  when  dull.  Do  not 
overcrop  young  plants,  and  do  not  allow  the  fruits  to  hang  too  long,  as 
apon  attention  to  this  depends  in  a  measure  a  good  and  continuous 
supply. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Poinsettias, — The  earliest  rooted  plants  should  be  transferred  into 
6-inch  pots  and  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  they  have 
commenced  rooting  freely  amongst  the  fresh  soil.  They  may  need 
shading  lightly  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  after  potting,  but  be  careful 
not  to  draw  them  up  soft  and  weakly  by  overshading  them.  When 
•root  activity  has  fairly  commenced,  gradually,  prepare  them  for  cold 
frames  by  the  sdmission  of  air  and  a  lo9?er  day  and  night  temperatui^ 
Every  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  growth  to  a  standstill  by  re- 
moving them  to  cool  positions.  At  first  they  should  be  kept  moderately 
dose,  and  the  frame  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sun  is  still 
.npon  it.  Polnsettias  are  often  grown  too  warm,  and  only  draw  up  tall 
and  weakly  in  consequence.  VHien  once  they  are  well  established  in 
their  pots  air  should  be  liberally  admitted  to  them,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  shade  employed.  Such  treatment  will  result  in  dwarf  plants  with 
solid  wood  that  will  not  fail  to  produce  at  the  proper  season  large 
brilliant  bracts.  As  snccessional  plants  are  rooted  remove  them  to 
'cooler  quarters,  and  prepare  them  for  removal  to  cold  frame  treatment 


by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  their  flowering  pots.  Cuttings  may  still 
be  rooted,  and  useful  decorative  plants  will  be  produced  if  this  is  ptac- 
^tised  until  the  middle  of  July.  Use  for  a  oprnpost  good  fibry  loam,  one- 
seventh  of  decayed  manure  and  sand.  Water  carefully,  but  never  allow 
them  to  suffer  by  an  insuffieient  supply. 

Euphorbia  jaequiniiBflora, — If  the 'method  of  preparing  the  plants 
for  yielding  cuttings  previously  described  has  been  practised,  the  neces- 
sary stock  of  plants  will  have  been  rooted.  The  earliest  are  ready  for 
5-inch  pots,  and  when  established  in  these  cut  them  back,  and  the  result 
win  be  plants  with  three  or  uor»j&^t)iite  Instead  of  one.  In  some  cases 
plants  with  one  stem  are  the  most  Jefviceable  for  furnishing ;  in  such 
cases  allow  the  plants  to  extend  without  cutting  them  back.  Merely 
pinching  out  the  points  of  the  plants  to  induce  them  to  branch  is  use- 
less, for  they  will  start  away  with  one  shoot  only,  but  if  cut  back  to  the 
firm  wood  they  will  branch  freely.  Later  plants  may  be  grown  oik 
without  pruning.  Cuttings  can  still  be  rooted  for  fiowering  in  8-inch 
pots.  The  old  stool  plants  can  be  cut  back  and  started  into  growth  in 
heat ;  when  they  have  broken  repot  them.  Do  not  overpot  these  plants^ 
for  they  do  better  when  confined  at  their  roots,  and  are  much  less  liable 
to  fail.  Do  not  grow  them  too  warm,  and  fully  expose  them  to  the  sun. 
After  the  middle  of  next  month  they  will  do  in  cold  frames.  Shading 
only  draws  them  up  and  prevents  the  wood  ripening  thoroughly,  which 
is  essential  to  ensure  profuse  flowering. 

Plumbago  rosea, — Sturdy  plants  of  this  and  the  variety  coccinea  in 
3-inch  pots  should  now  be  ready  for  placing  at  once  into  5  and  6-inch 
pots.  For  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  in 
an  Intermediate  temperature ;  slight  shade  may  be  given  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  shoots  pinched  about  twice  more.  Be-' 
fore  subjecting  the  plants  to  cool  treatment  the  flowering  growths  should 
be  about  an  inch  in  length  after  the  last  pinching.  Watch  for  thrips,. 
which  are  very  liable  to  attack  these  plants  if  grown  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  not  liberally  syringed.  These,  as  well  as  Euphorbias,  vrill  do 
well  in  the  compost  advised  for  Poinsettias. 

Linum  trigynum, — If  these  have  been  erown  up  to  the  presenfp 
time  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  the  ^ants  will  be  ready  for 
placing  into  6-inch  pots.  Prepare  the  plants  afterwards  for  colcl 
frame  treatment,  and  syringe  freely  twice  daily,  for  this  plant  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider.  If  they  are  attacked,  syrin^ 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  water,  a  3-inch  potful  in 
three  gallons  of  water  will  be  ample.  Leave  it  on  the  plants  for  two 
bright  days,  which  will  be  ample  to  destroy  the  spider,  then'  wash  it  aS 
wini  tepid  water.  Pinch  the  shoots  from  time  to  time  as  they  need  it 
until  the  middle  of  next  month.  Use  the  compost  advised  for  potting- 
Poinsettias. 

LiborwM. — ^Tr&nsfer  these  from  small  60*8  into  4  and  6  inch  pots  ; 
encourage  them  to  grow  for  some  time  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
until  bushy  plants  have  been  produced.  To  flower  them  well  the  shoots 
should  afterwards  be  allowed  to  extend  without  pinching,  and  the  plants 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  liberal  ventilation. 

Eranthemuins,'^yfh&rQ  large  plants  of  S.  pulchellum  are  appreciated,, 
those  earliest  rooted  will  be  ready  for  6  or  7-inch  pots ;  if  placed,  in 
the ,  flrat  they  may  when  ready  be  placed  in  others  2  inches  lajrger. 
Cuttings  may  still  be  rooted,  and  if  pinched  once  or  twice  will  be  useful 
plants  in  5-inch  pots. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN. 

Bedding  Plants, — Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  favourable  season 
tor  bedding  out,  the  dull  showery  weather  experienced  quite  obviating- 
liie  use  of  the  watering  pot  beyond,  perhaps,  the  first  watering.  Au 
have  commenced  active  growth,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  a  series  c^ 
cold  nights.  When  once  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Harguerites,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Pyrethruma»  Iresines,  Coleuses^ 
Altemautheras,  and  numerous  trailing  plants  are  w«ll  established  they; 
rarely  require  any  further  assistance  in  the  shape  of  watering,  they  do 
better  without  it  in  fact.  Verbenas  and  Violas,  however,  require  to  be 
kept  moist  at  the  roots,  and  in  addition  are  much  improved  by  occasional 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Most  annuals  if  plants  in  fairly  good  soil 
will  do  well  without  being  watered,  but  if  extra  fine  Asters,  Zinnias,. 
Stocks,  Marigolds,  and  Dahlias  are  wanted  these  ought  to  be  fed  with 
weak  guano  or  some  kind  of  artificial  manure,  this  beii^  either 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  watered  in,  or  else  aissolved 
in  soft  water  prior  to  applying  it.  Strong  doses  should  not  be  given  or 
the  roots  may  be  injured,  and  in  every  case  pond  water,  or  any  that 
has  been  well  exposed  to  sunshine,  ought  to  be  used. 

Begvlating  the  Plants, — There  being  no  further  necessity  to  water 
the  beds,  the  next  proceeding  ought  to  be  regulating  the  plants  so  a» 
to  present  as  even  a  mass  of  colour  as  possible.  First,  however,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  lightly  stirred  and  levelled,  this  being- 
most  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  a  small  fiat  hoe.  A  careful  workman 
ought  with  this  tool  to  be  able  to  leave  the  beds  with  a  neat  appearance 
without  cutting  up  any  of  the  plants,  and  this  loosening  of  the  soil  is  a 
preventive  of  drought  &nd  cracking.  In  dij  hot  positions  it  is  also 
advisable  to  mulch  the  beds  with  either  leaf  soU,  spent  tan,  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  Where  there  are  numbers  of  beds  forming  a  design,  the  best 
effect  is  produced  by  a  fiat  surface  of  colour,  and  this  can  easily  be  done 
by  planting  in  a  sloping  directing  all  stlS-growing  subjects,  this  admit* 
ting  of  their  being  spread  out  and  pegged  down  where  required.  For 
Pelargoniums  rather  strong  pegs  are  n^ed,  nothing  answering  better 
than  the  winter  prunings  from  large  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  the  ends  of 
these  being  pointed  and  then  insert^  in  the  ground  so  as  to  enclose  and 
fasten  down  the  strong  shoots.  Serviceable  pegs  can  be  cut  from  the 
common    BraclLen    Fern   or  from   Bhrubberies.      Lighter   pegs  will 
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«nswer  for  OaloeoUrlM,  Heliotropeii  Verbenaa,  Ireslnet,  and  Petoniai, 
and  these  may  be  cut  from  old  birch  brooms  and  faggot  wood,  or  hair 
pins  may  be  nsed  for  the  least  sturdy  growers.  Those  peilorminff  this 
ittther  delicate  work  oavht  not  to  step  among  the  plants,  bat  should  use 
boards  supported  with  strong  inyerted  flower  pots,  and  from  these  reach 
the  oentre  of  the  beds.  Isolated  beds  are  most  effective  when  rather 
high  and  full  in  the  oentre,  and  in  this  case  it  is  adviBable  fo  stake  up 
any  that  are  not  so  erect  as  wished  for. 

Thimming  and  Trampianting  AmmuUs.-^'iiB.Jif  annuals  soWn  in  the 
«pen  boideit  haTe  come  up  better  than  usual,  and  as  a  consecuuince  there 
is  all  the  greater  need  for  judicious  thinning  out.  Crowded  together 
they  are  certainly  Tery  gay  for  a  time,  but  this  is  a  most  fleeting  display. 
Freely  thinned  out  the  majority  will  branch  strongly  and  produce  finer 
bloom  for  a  much  longer  peiiocL  Three  Mignonette  plants  are  ample 
in  a  patch,  and  Poppiei,  Balsams,  Candytuft,  Mariflolitt,  Eschscholtzias, 
Oodetias,  Cornflowers,  ConvolVuluses,  Chrysantnemuins,  Larkspurs, 
Vasturtinms,  Sweet  Peas,  Salpiglosris,  and  yarious  oth^^  annuals,  all 
ought  to  be  given  good  room  to  deTclope.  Very  fe#  of  theni  trensplant 
readily,  but  in  showery  or  dull  weatner  the  ait^pt  mar  be  nude  to 
move  a  few,  patches  being  lifted  and  replanted  wiiH  im.  itid  of  a 
troweL  When  watered  and  shaded,  if  need  be,  those  inoiyA.  may  yet 
flower  well. 

JPimhi  and  OM^otioiM.— Cuttings  or  slips  of  th^  ienAiir  eti^t  now  to 
be  put  in,  it  being  necessary  or  adTisable  to  pfopagite  a  number  of 
plants  every  season.  Old  plants  will  last  for  M&hy  j^tiiH*  but  those 
newly  raised  are  always  the  earliest,  and  produce  iliueh  the  flnest 
flowers.  In  most  districts  they  strike  mdily  in  handlitfhts  or  frames 
placed  aspainst  a  north  wall,  and  not  unfrequently.ihey  ihi^f  be  rooted 
In  a  similar  position  without  th^  aid  of  glass.  Whtir^  dther  of  these 
plans  fail  a  slight  hotbed  should  be  formed  liir  .A  irkih^  iii  a  cool 
pneition.  In  any  case  a  layer  of  about  4  inches  of  fih<$  loim{  tod  sand 
freely  added,  should  be  pUoed  in  the  frames  or  nahdlights,  and  where 
neither  of  the  latter  are  employed  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  solL  Select  short,  well-ripened  shoots.  Pull  these  off  the  old 
8tenM,and  remove  all  dead  scales  or  leaves,  this  being  all  the  preparation 
needed.  Dibble  them  in  flrmly  and  rather  closely,  water,  and  keep 
father  dose  and  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  till  rooted. 
If  partially  ripened  cuttings  of  border  Carnations  can  be  obtained 
these  may  also  be  prepared  and  rooted  similarly  to  the  Pinks.  These, 
however,  may  be  put  in  later  on,  or,  better  still,  layered  in  July  or 
August  Seedlings  when  of  good  sias  ought  to  be  pricked  off  thinly  in 
boxes  of  good  loamy  soil  and  kept  in  cool  frames  for  a  time.  When 
suflBdently  stnmg  they  may  be  flnally  planted  out  in.an  open  border. 

Seeds  to  he  Sevm. — ^Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Pansy  and  bedding 
Viela  seed  in  pans  or  boxes,  pladng  these  in  a  cold  frame,  or  the  seed 
may  be  sown  In  the  open.  In  the  latter  case  it  wUl  be  neceesary  to  mix 
plenty  of  leaf  soil  witli  the  oidinary  mould,  damping  this  prior  to  sowing 
the  seed  and  lightly  covering  with  flne  sandy  soiL  Choice  Primroses 
and  Polvanthuses  may  also  be  raised  in  a  similar  manner,  the  plants 
obtained  giving  a  few  flowers  next  spring.  Brompton  Stocks  may  yet 
be  sown,  and  as  a  rule  the  seed  will  germinate  more  sorely  in  boxes  set 
in  a  cool  frame,  the  seedlings  beine  eventually  put  out  In  an  open 
bolder.  Hollyhocks  and  Aqnilegias  Mould  also  be  sown  now  either  in 
the  open  or  in  boxes,  the  seedlings  of  the  former  thus  obtained  being 
wintered  In  cold  frames,  and  will  flower  next  year ;  the  Aquilegias  may 
be  wintered  in  the  <^wn,  these  flowering  next  June. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 
wnrrsRiNo  bbbs— spring  dwindlikg. 

KuMBBOVB  plans  and  devioee  are  recommended  by  modem 
writen  for  snooessfnlly  wintering  bees,  and  abundant  advice  is 
given  as  to  certain  manipulations,  as  if  bee.)  did  not  know  how  to 
get  along  without  man  interfering  with  them  and  their  internal 
economy,  at  times,  too,  when  it  would  be  wisdom  to  let  them  alone, 
aft  the  acts  performed  doring  winter  and  spring  are  sU  detrimental. 
It  IS  a  wonder  after  all  these  manipulations  that  spring  dwindling 
is  not  more  common  than  it  is.  What  is  more  absurd  than  to  hear 
people  instmcting  others  about  the  proper  time  tj  start  the  qaeen 
to  lay  ?  Bees  that  are  nursing  and  rearing  brood  daring  the  winter 
months  by  their  activity  keep  np  a  greater  heat  in  the  hive  than 
those  having  none.  With  the  former,  even  although  the  thermo- 
meter is  some  degrees  below  zero,  dead  bees  will  never  be  found 
inside  the  hive,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  latter,  even  when  the 
^mperature  is  much  higher. 

We  are  never  desirous  to  have  qneens  laying  abundantly  daring 
the  winter,  bot  are  «o  to  have  always  a  moderate  quantity  of  breed- 
ing going  on,  and  that,  too,  in  a  nataral  way  and  condition.    To 


aooomplish  this  a  yoong  qaeen  is  the  first  oonaiderationf  the  hive 
the  second,  and  the  stores  the  third,  and  the  pioieetioB  from  storm 
and  internal  damp  the  fourth.  I  have  prchrioBsly  made  these 
matten  plain,  bat  the  external  coverings  should  be  tha  same  during 
all  times  and  seasons,  no  ancovering  at  any  tiflM,  and  all  these 
points  most  go  together.  DooUe-caBed  bites  are  loaing  favour 
with  me  every  year  (I  never  was  a  lovcfr  of  them).  Tbey  are  liable 
to  damp,  vermin,  and  rot,  that  dngl^-caeed  hives  are  not,  while 
their  extra  sise  renders  them  unfit  for  moving  about.  I  have  never 
observed  a  single  writer  touch  upon  this  point  of  beea  breeding  in 
winter,  bat  as  bee-keepers  are  thinking  for  themselves  now,  we 
hope  they  will  tarn  their  attention  mot^  to  Nature  than  Art, 
and  they  will  reap  more  advantage. 

THB  HAKAQBICBST  OP  8WAB1I8. 
At  pages  521-522  ""  Felix  "  gives  some  sensible  advioe,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  aU  he  says,  so  state  my  reasons  for  differing 
in  my  management  regarding  the  shaking  of  bees  from  the  re- 
ceptacle they  were  at  first  hived  in.  The  advioe  given  bow  to 
introduce  bees  into  their  permanent  frame  hive  is  bat  another 
proof  of  its  defectiveness.  However,  he  has  no  doobt  given  the 
advice  faithfully  bow  to  pot  bees  into  a  defective  hive,  which  is  far 
better  than  the  advice  ^iven  by  some  to  introdace  the  beea  from 
above,  being  the  most  annatoral  pUm  possible.  We  might  as  well 
expect  water  to  ran  up  hill  as  to  expect  bees  to  ran  down  without 
much  bother  and  risk  of  their  Ukii^^  wing  agidn,  as  certainly  they 
are  liable  to  do.  When  bees  are  shaken  they  do  not  all  remain 
where  they  fall ;  many  rise,  and  sometimes  all  of  them,  to  settle  in 
another  or  the  same  place  as  tb^.did^at  first,  which  under  any 
oircamstance  is  provoking. 

Some  varieties  of  bees  are  not  so  liable  to  take  wing  aa  others 
wben  being  re-hived,  bat  all  of  them  are  mora  or  less  inclined  to  do 
so,  and  either  to  hive  anew,  partly  or  whole  fly  back  to  wbere  th^ 
fint  alighted  or  to  the  old  stock.  Of  coarse,  I  mean  when  the 
manipulation  is  done  shortly  after  the  bees  have  been  seeared,  as  it 
is  the  only  commendable  plan.  Waiting  for  some  hours  the  nak 
of  the  bees  taking  wing  is  lessened,  with  the  loss  of  valoable  time. 
We  do  not  always  have  our  swarms  when  the  son  is  shininsi  ^ery 
often  it  is  when  a  heavy  thunder  shower  is  coming  on,  or  it  may  be 
windy  and  chilling  for  the  yoanger  bees,  and  to  cause  them  to  take 
a  second  flight  means  the  loss  of  many.  In  prerions  Articles  I  have 
both  shown  how  to  secure  a  swarm  and  HoW  to  idtrodooe  one  into 
its  permanent  hive,  where  it  was  impractits&ble  to  pUMe  Uiom  in  it 
at  first. 

When  the  bees  duster  in  a  convenient  place  4t  first  we  never 
hesitate  to  shake  the  duster  bodily  into  a  hiving  box,  bat  it  Is 
seldom  we  h&ve  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  as  most  of  our  swarms  go 
right  into  the  centra  of  a  thicket  in  the  hedge  or  in  some  inaoee- 
sible  place  high  up  upon  the  dark  limb  or  thick  branch  of  a  troe,  so 
tbat  we  have  very  often  to  lift  them  in  handfuls  into  the  hiving 
box,  or  by  the  aid  of  carbolie  acid  cause  the  bees  to  rotreat  to  a 
more  convenient  spot.  By  whatever  means  we  secure  the  bees  (we 
have  often  difficulties  with  them)  we  are  sure  to  have  them  into  a 
hiving  box  if  not  the  permanent  hive  ;  if  in  the  latter  there  is  no 
farther  bother  ;  if  in  the  former  it  is  either  placed  right  under  the 
permanent  hive  or  slid  underneath  it  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
the  trap  floor  allowed  to  fall,  when  the  bees  at  onbe  begin  to  go  up 
without  the  risk  of  being  overtaken  in  a  shower  or  of  their  flying 
away  again ;  a  narrow  slit  on  the  top  of  the  box  admitting  a 
cirbolised  feather  hastens  the  ascent  of  the  bees. 

Our  poles,  which  can  be  extended  to  any  convenient  length, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  securing  a  swarm  when  located  high  up 
on  a  tree  where  it  ia  difficult  to  get  at  it,  and  cutting  the  branches 
is  not  permissible.  The  hiving  box,  which  is  suspended  hj  a  cord 
to  the  top  of  the  poles,  and  carried  over  pnlliea  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing, ought  to  be  very  light.  The  best  and  lightest  material  I  can 
suggest  is  plaited  straw  bound  with  wire,  ending  in  a  loop  on  the 
top,  whereby  it  is  suspended.  Anything  heavy  causes  unsteadiness 
in  the  poles,  rendering  the  task  difficult    A  swarm  of  bees  is  heavy 
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mongh  iriUiont  mnoli  ftdditional  veiglit,  m  the  longer  the  pole  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  stewlj.  Four  feet  is  long  enough  for  each 
pole.  TbejointaihonldeitherbewithBocketaorscrewa;  if  thefonner 
pins  slioald  be  pnahed  through  to  prevent  slipping.  The  Bhortneas 
of  the  poles  makes  it  easier  to  aiklo  if  neoess  ry,  and  for  storing. 

Here  agun  carbolic  acid  saaista  ns.  A  second  light  rod  vith 
carbolised  feathers  drives  the  bees  in  the  direction  wanted,  or  dia- 
ptsoea  them  altogether.  When  bees  are  (nil  of  honey  they  are  not 
BO  flighty  as  with  empty  stomachs.  Some  qneenti  are  more  lively 
Utan  othera,  and  where  mpre  than  one  is  present  the  swarm  is  more 
llabl«  to  fly  away,  especially  so  after  being  hived. 

Camiolian  bees  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  fly  back  to  their  firgt 
biring  plaoe  than  any  oihev  variety  if  shaken,  and  it  is  sometimes 
diffionlt  to  secpie  these  beea.  The  queen's  natnre  of  flying  from 
twig  to  twig  or  place  to  [dace  causes  the  beea  to  be  in  many 
dnaten,  and  "^bsia  onoe  tliQ  qneen  has  alighted  npon  a  place  the 
bees  i^jng  ai  tei^aioiudy  to  the  spot  aa  if  the  qneen  was  there,  and 
it  is  often  dlfficnlt  to  keq>  them  from  it,  carbolic  aoid  bting 
effeotnal,  bnt  often  plosten  of  bees  will  be  found  dead  long  after 
Vba  swarm  haa  bpenseonred.  This  year  it  took  two  days  before  I 
ooold  indnoa  &e  beea  of  a  awaim  to  cease  going  bock  to  cluster 
where  the  qiie«n  ba4  been.  When  otcerved  I  cut  the  spray  or 
twig  and  place  it  i>>  n5  straw  hat,  thereby  encouraging  the  bees  to 
enter  and  drawing;  theip  ttrnty  from  the  attractive  spot,  and  I  some- 
timea  secure  tlig  ^itlk  (^  t)ie  beea.in  it,  being  light  and  every  way 
adapted  for  the  pvp^^i  bat  to  sh^  Cuniolian  bees  from  a 
service  to  a  penBVieqt  bfTP  «s  advised  by  "  Felix  "  would  cause 
many,  if  not  tb«  whole  of  them,  to  return  either  to  the  parent  hive 
or  to  the  spot  wtiere  they  fltat  alighted. 

Then  there  i§  al'^TB  ti>e  risk  of  havit^  the  queen  killed  by 
atranger  beea  wh^  she  M  w<>*^  ^1°  ^^  centre  and  protection 
of  her  own  subject",  |hi4  where  many  hives  are  near  each  other 
and  Bwanning  general  the  risk  is  greater,  aa  many  bees  are  on  the 
wing,  but  not  for  working  pnrposet,  and  it  appears  to  be  their 
natnre  to  kill  every  queen  not  their  own  that  fallt  in  their  way. 
My  advice  to  bee-keepers  is,  however  socoeaif  nl  they  may  be  at 
t^mea  with  the  shaking  prooeaa,  abandon  it ;  there  are  always 
ahoals  ahead,  bnt  we  need  not  run  direct  npon  a  visible  rock 
when  the  conaeqnenoe  is  dear,  as  it  has  been  long  since  to — 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECBIVED. 
B.  H.  Erdage  *  Son,  19-37.  Eleinen  Hontweg,  Haarlem,  Eolland.- 
WkoUttUe  Cataogve  e/S»lbt  and  PlanU. 


%*  All  oorrespondence  shotild  be  directed  either  to  "  Thb 
Ewtob"  or  to  "  Thb  Publibheb."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Ho^  or  memben  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  nn- 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  onr  coirespondents,  as  doing  so  anbjeota  them  to 
anjnstiSable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorremondenta  shonid  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  queetions 
rdating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjecta,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  qnestiona  at  onoe.  All 
artiolea  intended  for  insertion  sbonld  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questiona  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  retom  rejected  commonica- 


_. tk(J.H.  W.y — It  is  pecnliarandnnnsnal. 

-__l  It  to  the  Boientiflc  Committee  of  the   BojbI   Horticultural 
Boclety,  and  It  will  be  referred  to  in  tbe  report  of  the  meeting  next  week. 


■iBfle  rTrethrnm  (A  Draper).— Th^  variety  sent  is  a  veiy  gooJ 

one,  bnj  not  Buperior  to  owiers  in  cultivation,  nor  eqnal  to  som&  It  re- 
sembles one  named  Lord  Lansdowne  that  we  bave  seen  fn  collections  of 
these  floivers  in  the  Bojal  Horticultural  Society's  Bihlbltion  Hall  at 
Westminster. 

CBterplUars  on  Apple  Trees  ( IFiiliom).— They  are  caterjullaw 
o[  the  Little  Enniiieinoth,  Yponomeata  padelU,  of  which  particulars. 
appear  on  iiage  479.  This  appears  to  have  been  univarsallj  prevalent 
this  year,  and  mach  injury  1^  been  done  in  many  gardens  1^  the  cater- 
pillars.   They  also  attack  the  Eafrtbom  and  some  other  trees. 

Tbe  Orowa  XAlfe  Cleaner  (H.  £.).— Mr.  T.  Clarke  Is  the 
London  manajer  of  the  Chadbom  and  Coldwell  HanDEacturing  Com- 
paqy,  luid  not  Mi.  Cbadbom  as  accidentally  stated  on  paae  495.  Mr. 
Thomas  Coldwell  is  the  inventor  of  the  article,  also  of  the  Eicelaiir 
lawn  mower,  and  we  qnderstand  Ii  the  oldest  maker  of  lawn  mowers  in 
the  United  States.    He  it  the  President  of  the  Comptuiy  In  qnestton. 

Sestrorlnr  VoodUoe^IF,  7*.  &).— Cut  a  raw  Potato  In  two  equal 

erts.  scoopiog  out  tbe  cat  part  a  little  with  the  knife,  and  then  plaoe 
J  ball-Potatces,  with  the  cut  or  hollow  side  downwards,  bj  tbe  tide  of 
the  eaten  Ferna  Every  morning  treat  the  woodlice  to  a  bailing  bath  ; 
yon  will  Bud  them  secreted  under  the  Potato  and  adhering  to  it  in  the 
hollow.  Aa  joar  Fenis  ate  so  much  eaten  examine  the  plants  after 
dark  with  a  lantern,  and  yon  will,  not  improbably,  fotA  some  sings  at 
work  ;  if  so,  pick  them  ofi  into  a  flower  pot,  and  sprinkle  some  salt 
over  them ;  or  if  you  have  any  ducks  they  will  thank  you  for  the 
present  unsalted, 

Tarf  Valla  aad  rorae  (_BaUiff\ — We  have  seen  mtmy  fence* 
made  of  torf  and  covered  with  Fune.  When  turf  walls  are  not  coverec) 
with  anything  they  are  often  moch  injured  by  the  atmosphere  and  the 
nibbing  and  butting  of  cattle.  To  guard  against  this  they  should 
be  planted  or  sown  with  the  Ulei  europEeus,  or  Furze.  Tbe  roots  ot 
this  plant  will  soon  penetrate  the  turf,  and  tend  to  biod  tbe  walL  The 
plants  not  only  make  a  eood  fence,  bat  afford  sheltor  for  cattle,  bnt  add 
to  the  height  ot  the  wall,  and  give  it  a  fonoldable  appearance.  When 
walls  are  mode  for  this,  the  foundation  should  be  3  feet  wide  and  taper- 
ing to  15  Inches  at  top.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  tbey  should 
be  regularly  trimmed  with  the  slKart :  by  pnper  attention  to  this  they 
will  be  preTentcd  from  growing  too  tali  and  thin  at  the  bottom.  II  th's 
1b  annually  repeated  the  plants  will  be  longer  pieeerred  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state.  Clipping  has  also  a  good  effect  in  checking  the  Furze 
from  spreading  over  the  field.  A  good  and  substantial  fence  may  thus 
be  qnickly  formel  ona  soil  that  will  not  produce  a  biding  fence  ot  any 
other  hind. 

Thinning  Orapea  (Jl  £).— The  lllnstration  leferred  to  la  not  what 
you  snppase.  Yon  can  <»ily,  so  fu  as  we  know,  find  what  you  wish  in 
Barron  s  "  Vtoes  and  Vine  Culture,"  which  can  be  bad  from  this  oiSce, 
post  free  for  6s.  3d.  As  yon  are  interested  in  Vine  culture  yon  wonld 
find  the  amount  so  ezpendei}  a  good  investment.  Thinning  cannot  oom- 
mence  too  soon  after  the  beniea  are  set,  and  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted before  they  touch  each  other.  Do  not  take  many  from  the  npper 
part  of  tbe  top  shonldert,  but  rather  thin  from  the  niider  part  and  tbe 
centre  of  the  bunches.  A  small  stick  in  one  hand  for  raising  up  the 
shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  Oispe  scissors  in  the  other,  enables  the  work  to 
be  done,  aa  it  should  be,  without  touching  tbe  berries.  The  number  to 
be  remoTed  can  only  bo  determined  by  the  "  set "  and  by  the  size  the 
varieties  attain  when  ripe,  Qros  Colman  requiring  much  more  room  than 
Foster's  Seedling  for  Instance.  If  joa  comtcence  thinning  when  the 
berries  are  very  small,  those  retained  may  be  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart,  for  the  tip  of  your  little  finger  passing  between  them  without 
rubbing  the  fruit.  Thin  out  the  small  aa  iar  as  pcnible,  learing  these 
of  uniform  siie  to  awell  to  maturity. 

▼mep  Seprebed  (F.  .T.).— Jodging  from  the  leaves  and  berrlea  aeni 
we  suspect  the  air  of  the  vinety  la  kept  too  dry,  and  possibly  tbe  roota 
of  the  Tinea  also,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  Injuir  Is  faulty  voitllation, 
U  you  had  described  your  method  weconld  possibly  liave  told  you  where 
yon  err.  It  Is  certain  that  having  the  ventUatoiv  close  till  the  thermo- 
meter registers  80°  or  theieaboata  in  the  morning,  then  throwing  open 
the  top  and  front  ventilators  to  reduce  the  heat,  wll  t  cause  acorcbing  and 
shrivelling.  The  most  precise  inatruotions  have  been  repeatedly  given, 
audit  I|  impossible  to  repeat  them  just  as  we  arc  going  to  press.  Brieflyr 
the  top  veatilatorB  should  never  be  entirely  closed,  and  should  be  opened 
a  few  Inches  wider  half  au  hour  after  tbe  sun  shines  on  the  house  in  the 
morning,  or  as  soon  aa  a  shaded  thermometer  registers  above  65°  ;  at  every 
6°  rise  admit  more  air  ;  then,  when  Uio  top  yentilatots  are  wide  open,  if 
the  temperature  threatens  to  rise  above  80°,  open  tbe  front  venMlatois 
slightly,  Increasing  the  openhigt  to  prevent  the  heat  as  shown  by  the. 
shaded  thermometer  exceeding  86°.  Damp  the  house  frequently  with. 
the  increasing  heat.  See  also  "  Work  for  the  Week."  We  snspMt  you 
are  drying  the  air  too  much  by  excesstve  front  ventilation.  There  Is. 
not  much  difieience  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  tvro  Potatoes  as  yon. 
will  soon  find  out. 


>«aeh  ^reea  CGrttnger). — Thescrapeyonsendareqnlte' 

inadequate  for  enabling  anyone  to  niidorstand  the  actual  condition  of 
your  trees,  unless,  Indeed,  there  arc  no  better  leaves  on  tbcm  than  those- 
before  ua  We  can  scarcely  think  that  such  is  tbe  case,  bnt  if  it  Is  the 
trees  are  practically  beyond  recovery.  One  leaf  is  blistered,  and  both- 
infested  with  fungus.  Blistering  Is  the  most  prevalent  during  cold' 
springs  when  dry  piercing  winds  prevail,  and  fui^s  follows  tbe 
blister.  It  may  possibly  cause  it  In  some  instances,  but  is,  we  think, 
usually  a  result.    You  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  fangna 
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long  ago  by  syringing  with  softaoap  and  Bulphar  solutions  that  have 
be«n  so  f reqaently  recommended,  and  these  failing  yon  could  have  tried 
sulphide  of  potassium  or  Jeyes*  remedies  as  advertised.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  soil  you  provide  for  the  roots,  it  is  impossible  the  trees  caa 
grow  in  it  if  the  foliage  is  destroyed.  If  you  wish  to  send  your  Parna- 
tion  to  one  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  yon  can  obtain 
the  requisite  instructions  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Chiswick.  The  value 
depends  very  much  on  the  habit  and  floriferous  nature  of  the  plants. 
The  bloom  itself  is  not  strikingly  meritorious. 


on  Bbrab  (12.  K  A.). — We  have  examined  the  specimen 
sent.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  au  attack  upon  the  twigs  oy  some 
scale— {.«.,  either  a  coccus  or  aspidiotus.  As  to  the  particular  species 
we  cannot  say.  There  arc  not  any  living  insects,  but  dried  shields  and 
dross.  Fungoid  growths  frequently  occur  upon  insect  refuse,  and  we  have 
seen  them  thickly  on  the  cast  off  skins  of  caterpillars  and  on  old  cocoons 
of  moths.  Syrioge  forcibly  and  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  softsoap 
and  petroleum,  made  by  dissolving  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  with  a  lump  of 
soda  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  stirring  in  very 
briskly  when  hot  a  small  wineglassful  of  petroleum.  If  the  mixture  is 
supplied  at  a  temperature  of  120°  it  will  be  the  more  effectual,  holding 
the  barrel  of  the  syringe  in  a  thickly  gloved  hand.  The  work  should  be 
done  soon  enough  in  the  evening  for  the  shrubs  to  be  dry  bsfore  night, 
as  if  wet  in  the  morning  and  hot  sun  follow  the  leaves  may  be 
scorched.  If  the  roots  are  in  dry  poor  soil  make  some  holes  here  and 
there  for  holding  liquid  manure  and  conveying  it  to  the  roots.  Insects 
are  prone  to  attack  enfeebled  growths,  and  the  sprays  sent  do  not 
indicate  vigour.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  replies  published  in 
this  column  are  of  interest  and  service  to  many  besides  those  who  elicit 
them. 


m]inbarT>  ^Suffolk  Fi^ar).— We  thank  yon  for  the  stalks 
of  the  *'  hardiest,  earliest,  and  sweetest  Rhubarb  grown  anywhere  in 
this  counby,**  and  which  you  appear  to  feel  iustified  in  investing  with 
a  distinctive  name  and  selling  roots  of  the  variety  at  a  high  price,  78. 6d. 
each  small,  15s.  each  large.  May  we  advise  you  to  send  a  fair  sample  of 
the  stalks,  say  a  dozen,  with  leaves,  for  examination  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  before  carrying 
out  your  project  t  If  the  variety  is  considered  by  the  Committee  distinct 
from  others  in  ordinary  cultivation,  you  can  then  name  it  and  make  the 
best  you  cm  of  it ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  identical  with  an  existing 
variety  well  known  and  recognised,  you  will  not  be  placed  in  a  very 
pleasant  position,  as  it  is  a  rather  serious  matter  sending  out  old 
varieties  of  anything  under  .new  names,  and  at  prices  that  lead  the 
public  to  believe  they  are  novelties.  We  have  read  your  circular  and 
letters  with  great  care,  and  should  be  very  pleased  to  aid  in  distributing  a 
really  new  Rhubarb  possessing  distinct  advantages,  but  we  cannot 
regard  yonr  experience  as  adequate  for  determining  the  point,  and 
suggest  an  easy  course  that  we  hope  you  will  follow.  We  admit  the 
variety  to  be  distinct  from  the  St.  Martin*^,  but  that  is  not  the  earliest 
Rhubarb  in  cultivation.  The  next  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Committees 
will  be  held  on  July  10th,  and  anything  reaching  the  Secretary  at  111, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  the  night  previous,  will  be  placed  on  the 
table  for  examination  by  competent  horticulturists,  glad  to  recognise 
anything  new,  distinct,  and  gccxl  that  may  be  put  before  them. 

Ammonia  in  ftain  (•/'.  IT.,  Lee(lt),—^o  doubt  you  are  right.  Dr. 
8torer  says  fresh  rain  water  may  contain  from  one  to  three- 
millionths  of  its  weight  of  ammonia ;  fog  and  dew,  from  two  to  six 
millionths  ;  and  snow  aud  hail,  about  as  much  as  rain  on  the  average. 
Those  portions  of  rain  that  fall  at  the  beginning  of  a  storm  or  shower 
generally  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia  than  those  which  fall 
subsequently.  The  first  portions  of  water  wash  the  layer  of  atmosphere 
between  the  cloud  and  the  edrtfa,  and  collect  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  that  was  contained  in  it.  The  rain  that  falls  i^terwards 
merely  dilutes  the  ammoniacal  solution  first  obtained.  Towards  the 
close  of  a  long-continued  rain  the  water  that  falls  is  well  nfgh  absolutely 
free  from  ammonia.  The  rain  water  collected  in  cities  contains  far  more 
ammonia  than  that  which  falls  in  the  country ;  as  much  as  thirty  parts 
of  ammonia  in  a  million  parts  of  water  have  been  observed.  It  has 
sometimes  been  noticed,  also,  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  rain 
may  be  comparatively  large  when  the  rainfall  occurs  after  long-con- 
tinued dry  weather.  In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Lawes  erected  a  large  rain- 
gauge  at  Rothamsted,  having  a  surface  of  one-one-thousandth  of  an  acre, 
aad  the  waters  collected  in  it  have  been  analysed  from  year  to  year,  and 
#ven  from  day  to  day  at  times.  Warington  has  recently  reported  that 
the  average  amount  of  ammonia  nitrogen  in  the  water  of  this  rain- 
Kauge  is  about  0*^  part  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water.  But  the  amount  of 
ammonia  varies  widely  in  the  waters  of  different  showers,  so  that  the 
amount  of  ammonia  nitrogen  ranges  from  0*043  to  5-491  parts  to  the 
million.  Warington  computes  that  about  2\  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  fall  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  one  year  at  the  locality  in 
question.  In  addition  to  the  ammonia  nitrogen,  about  a  pound  fidls  as 
nitric  acid  and  another  pound  in  organic  combination,  making  altogether 
about  44  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  Earlier  observations,  obtained  by 
rather  less  accurate  methods  of  analysis,  gave  larger  amounts  of 
ammonia.  Thus  Way,  in  1855,  found  7  lbs.  of  ammonia  to  the  acre, 
and,  in  1856,  9^  lbs.,  in  the  waters  of  the  Rothamsted  gauge,  which 
amounted  to  rdther  more  than  600,000  gallons  each  year.  German 
observers  obtained  in  their  turn  6]^  lbs.  and  9|  lbs.  of  ammonia  in 
yearly  rainfalls  of  400,000  and  500,000  gallons. 

JLpples  UTearlnff  Ont  (^Man  of  Kent). — ^You  appear  to  be  possessed 
with  the  Knightian  theory,  which  was  not  well  founded.    It  is  referred 


to  by  Dr.  Hoggin  the  "  Fmlt  Manual "  as  follows :— ''  Towards  the  end 
of  last  century  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  entertained  a  theory  that^ 
the  Golden  Pippin,  and  all  the  old  varieties  of  English  Apples,  were  in. 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  that  a  few  years  would  witness  their  'total 
extinction.  This  belief  he  founded  upon  the  degenexftte  state  of  the84 
varieties  in  the  Herefordshire  orchards,  and  the  opinion  that  no  varietur 
of  Apple  will  continue  to  exist  longer  than  200  years,  after  which  period, 
the  original  tree  and  all  its  progeny  will  fall  to  decay.  It  would  be 
needless  to  enter  into  any  further  discnssion  upon  a  subject  concerning 
which  so  much  has  already  been  said  and  written,  as  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  confute  that  theory.  The  Pearmain,  which  is  the  oldest 
English  Apple  on  record,  shows  no  symptom  of  decay,  neither  do  the 
CaUhead,  London  Pippin,  or  Winter  Quoiniug,  those  only  of  the  old 
varieties  having  disaopeaied  from  our  orchards  which  were  not  worth 
perpetuating,  their  places  being  supplied  by  others  infinitely  superior. 
It  was  tow8?ds  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  this  doctrine  was  first 
announced,  and  though  many  of  the  old  diseased  trees  of  the  Hereford- 
shire orcbiuxls  of  which  Mr.  Knight  spoke  have  passed  away,  we  have 
the  Golden  Pippin  still  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  early  growth,  where 
attention  has  seen  paid  to  its  cultivation  and  it  is  grown  in  a  soil  con- 
genial to  it,  and  it  exhibits  as  little  indication  of  decay  as  any  of  the 
varieties  which  Mr.  Knight  raised  to  supply  the  vacancy  he  expected  it 
to  create.  But  this  alarm  of  Mr.  Knight  fur  the  safety  of  the  Golden 
Pippin,  and  his  fear  of  its  extinction,  were  base<l  upon  no  new  doctrine, 
for  we  find  Mortimer  a  hundred  years  before  equally  lamenting  the 
Kentish  Pippin.  After  speaking  of  manures,  &c.,  for  the  regeneration 
of  fruit  trees,  he  says, '  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  account  may  put  any  upon 
the  trial  of  raising  that  excellent  fruit  the  Kentish  Pippin,  which  else,  I 
fear,  will  be  lost.  For  I  find  in  several  orchards,  both  in  Kent,  Essex* 
and  Hertfordshire,  old  trees  of  that  sort,  but  I  can  find  no  young  ones 
to  prosper.  A  friend  of  mine  tried  a  great  many  experiments  in  Hert- 
fordshire about  raising  them,  and  could  never  get  them  to  thrive, 
though  he  had  old  trees  in  the  same  orchard  tliat  grew  and  bore  very 
well.  I  likewise  tried  several  experiments  myself,  and  have  had  young 
trees  thrive  si  well  as  to  make  many  shoots  of  a  yard  long  in  a  year,  but 
these  young  shoots  were  alwavs  blastel  the  next  year,  or  cankered ; 
which  makes  me  think  that  the  anoients  had  some  particular  way  of 
raising  them,  that  we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of.'  Although  this  was 
written  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  we  have  the  Kentish  Pippin 
still,  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  ever  it  was.'- 

Vamas  of  Vlants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  speciet  of  nlantft, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  apd  .termed  florists*  flowen* 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Speci  mens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  oott<m 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once. 
— (JT.  J7.).— Crataegus  coccinea.  (^Somerset),— l^  Festnca  duriuscula  ; 
2,  Festnca  ovina ;  9,  Bromus  sterilis  ;  4,  Bromus  arvensis ;  5  and  6, 
BromuB  mollis.  (5.).-^l,  Gentanrea  montana ;  2,  Veronica  spicata ;  3» 
Saxifraga  oeratophylla. 

■ 

COVENT  GABPEN  MABKET.--J!7ra  27th. 

Oatdoor  StrairberrlM  have  now  mnA»  their  tHH^snooe,  prineipiUy  from  the  neigh* 
hoarhood  o<  doauuunpton.  S'lpinica  good,  with  trade  more  aollre. 
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■.A.  ■    A. 

▲hnUloaiillbtmohoi  ..    9   0  to  4   0 

Aoemonoi  11  banehae  ..0    0  0   0 

Aram  LiUea,lS  bloome  ••    SO  4    0 

Aialea,  IS  eprvya    ....    0    0  0    0 

Bo1l▼ard!al^baneh..    ..OS  10 

Oamelllaa,  11  blooms     ..0    0  0    0 

Oaraaiioas,  It  blooms  ..10  8    0 

OoWBllpa,lSbanofaes     ..0   0  0    0 

Of olamoB,  IS  blooms     ..    U   0  0*0 

DaflodUa,  Double,  IS  beha    0    0  0   0 

„   .     Single,  It  bobs    0   0  0    0 

Paleiee.lS  bnochea       ..    t   0  4   0 

■plphjllam.lt hlooma..    0   0  0   0 

Sacharte.dosen     ....    8   0  6    0 

Gardanlaa,  IS  hlooma    ..    1    €  4   0 

LlUam    loagiflonma   19 

blooms to  4    0 

Lilf  of  the  Yalleyt   U 

Bpraje     0    0  0   0 

lily   o(    the  Yaltoj.  IS 

bonehee 0   0  0    0 

Kaiga«Uee,lSbaaehoa     t   0  •   0 


lOgnonetto,  IS  bonohei 
Panaieo,  IS  boha      ..     . 
PelaiffOBiame.lS 
,.    eoartei,lt 
Pdfanthaa,  IS  beha 
]^r«ttirnm,  doi.  banehae 
Baonnoaloa,  doa.  boaehes 
Boeea.  Bed,lSblioml  .. 

M    (oatdoor),  It  beha 

„  (itidoor).  doien     .. 

M    Tea,doaen      ..    .. 
red,  dosen  (French) 

n   yellow      

M    (Mom),   Vreneh,  It 
bonwea  •-• 

BpiraSfboneh 

Btepbonotla.ltapn^  .. 
Btooka,  II  bancbet .  •  •  • 
a  «eo«  Pe|Mi  doaea  . .  . . 
Tropnolnm,  It  banehae 
Tabeioeee.  IS  blooma  .. 
White  01<idioloa,ltspmja 
W Aite  Lilao,  per  baneh  . . 
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s. 
AraUaSljbiidi,  doaea  ..  • 
Arbor ▼tt«(80lden)dosan  IS 
Aram LlUea, doaea..  ..  < 
Tleidinc  oal   pi  mis   In 
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MILE. 

In  our  article  upon  Firming  Seform  it  wu  laid  down  in  g*nra«l 
teraiB  that  for  the  ordinary  farm  dairy  neither  pedigree  nor  im- 
ported animale  -were  reqaired,  hnt  rather  well-bred  cowr,  either 
pure  or  croM-bred,  of  local  luceds,  each  as  are  to  be  had  in  ever; 
oonntj.  It  i^pean  deeirable  to  qualify  thig  statement  by  insiatence 
npon  the  importance  of  the  really  careful  Belection  of  sach  cows. 
For  ectample,  we  should  never  recommend  the  ordinary  pnre-bred 
Bmmz  oow  for  the  dairy,  f<v  it  ia  a  large  fleaby  animal  yielding 
very  little  milk,  bnt  ripening  bo  early  for  the  bntober  tbat  many 
gentlemen  in  that  county  hare  two  distinct  herds — one  of  Channel 
laland  oowa  for  milk,  another  of  SnsMz  cowi  for  beef.  This  is  all . 
very  well  from  a  pictnresqae  point  of  view,  bnt  a  tenant  fanner 
leqairee  in  bia  cow  a  fairly  lusty  condition  combined  with  an 
abundant  yield  of  rich  milk.  Such  desirable  points,  are,  we  believe, 
citable  of  development  in  every  breed  of  cows  ;  bat,  mark  this  I 
they  must  be  developed  by  careful  selection,  for  the  development 
of  inch  points  may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  accident,  bnt,  aa  a 
rale,  it  is  done  by  breeding  from  cows  having  tome  points  of  snpe- 
riority  over  others.  Take  again,  for  example,  the  Shorthorns. 
Here  we  have  reeults  from  seleotion  which  give  distinct  classes  of 
this  famous  breed.  In  one  herd  of  them  we  find  beef  and  nothing 
else,  in  other  plenty  of  deep  milken.  It  most  be  owned  the  milk 
ii  frequently  of  poor  qoality,  but  then  dairy  Shorthorns  are  gene- 
rally kept  for  an  abondant  yield  of  milk  for  sale,  withont  regard 
to  quality.  Plenty  of  milk  is  wanted,  and  stimnlating  food  is  nsed 
to  indnoe  the  cows  to  give  it,  yet  if  quality  of  milk  were  required 
it  could  soon  bo  imparted. 

Pood  has  donbtleM*very  mat^influenoe  npon  the  milk  yield.  It 
WIS  pTOV«d  to  demonstntion  long  ago  that  by  judieions  feeding 
the  milk  yield  of  a  oow  can  be  ^moet  doubled  ;  and  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  rich  food  generally  means  rich  milk.  Cows  have 
been  so  well  bred  and  well  fed  that  eaob  of  them  has  produced 
^00  Ib«.  of  butter  in  a  year,  bnt  that  is  Car  beyond  tha  ordinary 
qnantity,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotteli  that  it  requireafrom  two  to 
three  gallons  of  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  Another  word 
about  Shorthorns.  From  a  dairy  point  of  view  they  may  be  said 
tO'have  deteriorated  from  over-selection,  for  three-qoarters  of  a 
eentnryago  the  Dorham  oows,  from  which  the  SboHborns  have 
descended,  were  celebrated  as  mnch  for  the  quality  of  milk  as  for 
their  capat^ty  to  fatten  quickly. 

In  the  eelection  of  dairy  oowa  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Kdt'llue  hair  and  a  smooth  skin  generally  indicate  high  quality  in 


the  milk,  bnt  there  are  ezoeptions  to  this  aa  to  all  nUes.  The  olaas 
oC  cows  we  recommend  for  tenant  fanners — tbat  is  to  say,  oows 
good  for  the  dairy  and  fattening  as  well,  are  always  kindly  animal» 
in  excellent  oondiUon,  with  a  soft  skin  and  tolerably  lusty  condi- 
tion. Remember  the  selection  is  not  solely  for  quantity,  but  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk  in  perfect  combination.  A  vwy  deep 
milker  is  nsually  "  a  bag  of  bonea  ; "  the  entire  eoonomy  of  tha 
animal  is  given  up  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  hut  tbe  milk  is  often 
of  superior  quality.  One  such  oow  we  had  that  continued  a  won- 
derful yield  of  milk  to  tho  last,  and  we  were  so  accustomed  to  see  ' 
her  in  low  condition  that  we  had  no  idea  how  severely  the  system 
was  taxed  till  one  morning  she  was  mined  at  milking  time,  and  waft  - 
found  in  a  thicket  dead. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  a  high  authority  on  dairy  farming  that 
a  dairy  cow  giving  no  more  than  300  gallons  of  miUi  xxt  a  year  is 
unprofitable.  This  low  rate  of  yield  may  ariae  inm  carelen 
breedug  or  careless  feeding.  If  the  former,  tbe  oow  is  itot  worth 
keeping  for  the  dairy,  if  tbe  latter  an  improved  dietary  is  tha 
remedy.  No  doubt  very  many  dairy  oows  are  sadly  underfed 
even  when  turned  out  npon  pasture.  We  like  to  see  cowa  that  are 
milked  at  6  A.u.,  and  at  once  turned  out  to  grass  lying  down  and 
ruminating  by  10  a.m.  But  if  on  tbe  contrary  they  have  to  keep 
wandering  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  search  of  food,  the 
yield  of  milk  is  nnlikely  to  be  so  abundaat,  or  the  quality  ■■> 
high  aa  it  ought  to  be.  A  oow  requires  some  80  lbs.  of  food  daily, 
yet  many  a  cow  probably  does  not  get  above  half'  that  amount- 
Well  has  it  been,  said  that  poor  land  produces  poor,  milk,  and  it  ia 
ridioolous  for  any  farmer  to  attempt  keeping  dairy  oqwb  npon 
inauffident  means.  We  have  a  neighlwnr  who  has  three  cowft-^ 
wretched  starvelings  all  of  them,  yet  if  he  had  only  one'  well  fed '  ' 
animal  he  woald  certainly  obtain  more  and  better'  milk  than  he 
now  has  from  three.  We  hope  these  general .  hints  may  be  useful 
to  our  readers,  but  to  any  of  them  requiring  more  particular  infor-  - 
mation  we  will  gladly  be  of  use. 

WOaK  ON  THB  HOME  FABM. 

Fanning  work  Is  bo  mnch  affected  by  weather  that  no  Inflexible 
rules  can  be  laid  down  far  general  frnidance.  In  point  of  fact  we  wait  . 
upon  the  weather  and  adapt  onr  plans  to  it  as  best  we  may.  The 
"  dripping  Jnne"  weather  stdl  prevails,  but  we  have  Kad  some  tryiajt 
altemationaof  cold— so  trying  that  newly  shorn  Bhecphavesnffered,  and  ■ 
we  have  done  what  we  conld  to  afEord  tbem  some  ihelter.-  Wheat  ■ 
coming  Into  ear,  as  w^l  as  winter  Oats,  is  short  In  straw,  but  we  hope 
all  com  will  prove  heavy  In  ear,  tor  Uiongh  somewhat '  backward  in  ■  <■ 
growth  it  is  f  nil  of  promise;  The  early  crop  of  Peas  which  we  men- 
tiooed  in  onr'laat  work  note  proved  profitable  to  tbe  grower,  who  Kaltsed 
10b.  per  bushel  for  it  at  a  local  market.  It  Is  ptecisely- the  man  who 
farmi  well,  and  Is  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  every,  epening,  wb> 
continues  to  thrive.  Much  Kye  Grass  and  Sainfoin  has  been  mowed  for 
bay,  bat  the  doll  weather  has  retarded  carting,  and  most  of  It  Is  still 
oat  npon  the  land."  The  showery  weather  promotes  free  growUi  in  the 
late  gnwses,  and  the  baymafeing  Ib  kept  back,  both  by  weather  and  a 
desire  to  bccoto  a  little  more  bulk  per  acre.  Care  muBt,  however,  bo 
taken  not  to  leave  tbe  grass  nnmown  till  seed  is  fully  developed,  or 
there  will  be  much  loss  of  quality  in  tbe  bay.  Just  as  tbe  Qtass  is  pav- 
ing oat  of  the  flowering  stage  is  tbe  best  time  to  mow,  bnt-  where  some 
bundreds  of  acres  has  to  be  mown  this  is  not  an  easy  natter,  bot  by  the 
ejtercise  of  a  little  care  all  the  grass  can  osuall  j  be  bad  in  fiiir  condition 
for  hay.  Enthusiastic  makeis  of  silage  declare  there  need  be  no  more 
roots  grown,  and  therefore  a  conalderabla  saving  may  ba  effected.  We 
never  advocate  extreme  views,  and  certainly  wo  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
continue KTOwIng  some  roots,  bat  we  have  curtailed  the  average  of 
roots  considerably,  and  teke  caro  to  cultivate  the  remainder  as  well  as 
posaible.  Much  land  U  wasted  in  toot  culture  by  having  tbe  rows  too 
far  apart  The  only  good  reason  for  thU  is  upon  fonl  land  to  afford 
ample  space  for  tbe  free  use  of  home  hoes  between  the  rows  ;  but  when 
the  land  Is  clean  we  prefer  haviiig  the  tows  as  close  as  possible,  and 
sowing  npon  the  flat,  not  on  the  rtdee.  Very  little  tbongbt  Is,  wa  fear, 
put  into  mleh  matters  ;-cnstoin  and  habit  inaenalbly  affect  farming  work,  ■ 
yet  a  little  Uioa|;ht  sometimes  suggests  better  methods. 

MANUKES  FOR  PASTURES. 

THB  DYSON'S  WOOD  BXPBBIUEMTS. 
Dtbon'b  Woop,  Kidmore,  Oxon,  is  the  residential  estate  of 
Mr.  Uartin  J.  Sutton.  The  district  is  charmingly  rural,  the 
^tate  .well  wooded,  and  the  ground  agreeably,  in  some  plaeea 
tather  boldly,  undulated.  The  commodions  and  subetahtisl  reai^ 
dencejs  pleasantly  situated  among  thetiees,  and  -tiie  well-k^t.- 
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l%wn,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  snrronnding,  betoken  a  cherished 
lioiiie.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  building  ii.anite.dovtfed  with 
a  splendid  Glotre  de  Dijon  Rose  bearing  a  wealtn  of  lovely  blooms, 
ana  the  most  attractire  flower  bed  was  a  mass  ot  seedling  Panstes 
of  a  superior  strain.  Beyond  are  the  fields,  of  which  glimpses  are 
obtained  between  the  tree^,  and  in  some  of  those  firnds  are  the 
experimental  plots  that  a  number  of  practical  and  sdentifle 
agriculturists  inspected  on  Wednesday,  the  2l8t  inst. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  liaHin  J.  Sutton,  uded  by  Dr.  J« 
Augustus  YoeldEer,  arranged  a  series  of  experiments  on  permanent 
and  temponury  pastures  for  the  purpose  ol  ascerbuhing  the  effect 
of  certam  manures,  alone  and  in  combination,  on  orotS  of  (pass. 
The  quantities  were  such  as  might  reasonably  be  arpUed  in  ordinary 
ac[riettltaral  operations,  and  such  as  any  grass  land  faVm'er  would  be 
witling  to  pay  for  in  the  event  of  their  proVihg  pt*6fitable.  The 
triala  were  arranged  in  six  fields  on  poor  brashy  soil  resting  on 
chalk,  and  therefore  particularly  suited  for  tfaene  experiments.  In 
1S86  six  i^ta  were  set  apart  in  each  field.  Ko.  1  was  not 
fiuuiuied  i&  an,  and  is  tbe  standard  with  which  the  other  plots  are 
oempared.  In  1887  twelre  more  plots  were  added  to  four  of  the 
fielda,  and  the  same  rule  followed  applied  to  these  plots  sIpo. 
livery  plot  measured  exactly  100th  part  of  an  acre,  and  was  enclosed 
with  galvanised  iron  wire.  This  separation  of  th^  several  plots  has 
been  maintained  from  the  commencement  of  the  trials.  Each 
croup  of  plots  is  surounded  with  hurdles  at  a  suitable  distance  to 
seep  off  cattle  and  ground  ^ame.  Extreme  care  has  been  taken 
in  every  field  to  choose  a  portion  which  fairly  represents  the  whole 
IB  herbage  and  in  aspect.  The  manures  were  selected  and  approved, 
and  sevml  of  them  were  analysed  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  and  when  sown 
screens  were  employed  to  keep  every  particle  within  its  proper 
boundary.  Weekly  inspections  have  been  made  through  the  spnng 
«nd  summer  of  esoh  year,  and  the  pmffreM  of  the  various  grasses 
und  CQovers  in  every  plot  caref  uUy  recorctod.  Immediately  eaon  crop 
was  cut  it  was  weighed,  then  dried  on  its  own  plot,  and  finally 
weighed  as  bay.  The  drouriit  from  which  the  neighbourhood 
auffered  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October,  1886,  caused  the 
aftermath  to  be  «xoeedingl)r  sliaht  in  that  year«  but  the  second 
«rop  was  cut,  carefully  weighed,  dried  artificially,  and  weighed 
again  as  hay.  In  1887  the  prolonged  drought,  followed  early  bv 
severe  and  aotumnal  frosts,  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  aftermath 
tbat  it  was  a  ftulors.  That  is  the  explanation  given  hy.  Mr.  Sutton 
In  his  carafolly  tabulated  record  of  the  trials,  pHiited  in  manual 
-form,  and  the  wotk  is  highly  irorihy  of  perusal. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  is  wholly  tiHusMoiiAl  and  in- 
tended to  show  the  effects  of  different  mto^ecrdl .  On  existing 
pastures  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  coVad  he  profitably 
.  applied,  for  it  is  a  fket  that  money  can  be  1<^  c^  ttjfumcious  ex- 
penditure on  fertilis^v,  while  on  the  other  lumd  n^  Investments 
may  be  made  in  them  for  pastures  and  other  ^ttta ;  but  the 
experiments  under  notice  apply  to  pastured  Y'^i^  1^  Vubject  to 
which  Mr.  Sutton  has  given  great  attention^  IW  M  HMVIedge  is 
embodied  in  Us  standard  won  thereon.  The  xiidit  w  Ine  manures 
per  acre  as  represented  hy  each  plot  in  the  mtdk  %  WV^t  and  the 
loss  or  gain  resulting  clearly  stated.  TWik,  m  Wra  season's 
experiments,  show  two  things  very  dearly:  RW  ttll  the  real 
value  of  manures  cannot  be  tested  in  one  f^  ln^We  of  the 
differing  residues  and  their  influence  on  the  l^JN^dClidiitf  cropi^  and 
eecondly  that  a  combination  of  nitrogenous  with  vAfi^^iUl^nredients 
is  necessary  for  achieving  the  best  resultsL  bt^Q^  ^  tlie  plots 
demonstrate,  where  either  nitrato  of  soda  or  iiu^hlte  df  ammonia 
are  osed  alone,  astrong  growth  of  the  coarser  >£imI iS^  favoured 
at  the  expense  of  dovers  and  full  and  fine  bot^in  l^^rbi^pe  ;  and 
where  those  quick  manures  are  excluded  the  i^v^iie  ddeni^,  and  the 
crops  as  a  rule  lose  weight.  Good  farmyard  ^^nAM  contains  all 
the  ekmentit  with  humus,  hence  proves  its  value  ti  Dy^n*s  Wood. 
It  did  not,  however,  show  this  the  first  year,  f6r  eV^  ^ot  which 
had  a  dressinff  at  the  rato  of  ten  tons  per  acre  in  the  «pnng  of  1887 
resulted  in  a  Toss  that  year^  but  the  same  plbts  thii  yei^,  to  which 
nothing  else  has  been  appbed,  will  show  a  substantttl  gain,  as  they 
are  among  the  best  in  tne  series.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  manure  was  from  covered  yards  and  cake-fed  animals,  much 
no-called  fsnn  manure  that  is  used  on  land  being  ..dtfttiiye--a  mere 
apology  for  the  genuine  article.  The  advocates  c^  ".  mmk  **  were  a 
little  jubilant  after  inspecting  the  crops,  and  not  tritfabqrt  reason ; 
but  in  very  few  instances  is  it  so  good  lus  in  xHff  iAiusfle  used,  or 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  ad^uatoly  enriching  the  ground  ; 
aid,  as  Dr.  Yoelcker  explained  in  hia  mdet  interesting  address, 
chemical  manures  can  be  profitably  used  ei^er  in  addition  to  it, 
which  he  advocates  where  practicable,  or  isdhinira  ot  it  in  its 
absence. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  throughout  tlto  ^ 
rato  of  soda  is  somewhat  a  brisker  stinnd^int ' 
f*— *M»^i  inasmueh  as  t)m  fTMS  is  riper,  but  ft  % 
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crops  will  weigh  heavier,  and  the  results  thk  few  will  perhaps  ahow 
that  there  is  a  little  more  "  wear "  in  the  latter  t&an  the  former. 
It  should  be  said  that  in  some  of  the  series  of  plots  thia  point 
will  be  tested,  as  nothing  has  been  applied  to  them  since  1886,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  kft  without  further  dressings.    Poaaiblv 
nitrato  of  soda,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  preferable  for  dry  soils 
and  districts,  snlphato  of  ammonia  for  those  of  a  wet,  cold  nature. 
In  some  of  the  plots  basic  cinder  is  placed  in  comparison  with 
coprolites,  both  mixed  with  kainit,  to  the  apparent  dindvantage  of 
the  former,  the  superphosphato  of   lime  plots   also   comparing 
favonrabljf  with  the  cinder.    Bones  disMlved,  boiled,  and  raw,  are 
in  comparison  with  no  mat  difference  in  the  onm  judging  from 
appearances,  but  those  dressed  with  the  first-namea  are  perbapa  the 
best  in  three  cases  out  of  four.    A  good  profit  was  omvea  last 
year  with  nitrato  of  soda  and  muriato  of  potash,  an  oatlaj  of 
17s.  6d.  per  acre  yieldinff  a  gain  of  £2  16s.,  and  this  year*a  crop, 
without  a  further  dressing,  is  veiy  promising^ldth  in  bulk  and 
qualit;^,  as  it  shows  a  fair  mixture  of  doveb*.    Th^  tide  appears  to 
be  rising  in  favour  of  muriate  of  potash  over  the  sulpliate  or 
kainit.   The  guano  plots  are  weak,  this  "  hot  **  ittanure  not  being 
good  for  dry  soils  in  dry  seasons.    Further  reference  will  be  made 
to  these  valuable  and  suggestive  experimenti,  and  dednctiona  drawn 
from  them  and  others  by  our  able  agricultursl  coadjutrv. 

At  the  dose  of  the  inspection  upwards  of  thirty  gentlemen  were 
entortained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  gave  aoordial  weloome 
to  all,  and  invited  a  free  informal  discussion  on  the  whole  subject 
of  manurinff.  Expressions  of  opinion  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Frsam,  and  Messn.  dimmons,  Farmer,  Hunter,  Pringle,  Ludcnurst, 
Gsird,  Milton  Druce,  and  others.  Dr.  Yoelcker  summing  np  the 
various  suggestions  and  analysing  the  observations  in  a  maateriy 
address.  A  rather  heavy  and  prolonged  shower  suggested  that 
method  of  utilising  time,  and  though  much  of  interest  was  doubt- 
less missed  outside  which  would  have  been  seen  had  the  afternoon 
been  fine,  yet  none  appeared  to  re^t  the  rsin  keepin|r  them  in  the 
marquee,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Sutton  will  feel  the  desfawiOity  of  holding 
a  similar  parliament  of  professors,  cultivators,  and  studento  (of 
which  a  number  attended  from  the  Downton  Agiieoltural  CUlege) 
on  a  future  occasion. 

BBFTISH  TOBACCO. 

Bbfobb  the  cultivstion  of  Tobacco  In  Mf^Uik^ll  absolutely  oon* 
demned  we  ask  to  be  heard  In  its  defetfc^  fiuMnucn  iik  we  lutve  spent 
several  bandied  pounds  in  the  interest  of  Xhe  British  agricoltarist  with 
a  viev^  to  establish  tbe  fact  whether  Tdbkiho  couM  or  could  not  be 
erown  here,  and  we  believe  the  eridence  we  otter  .wtil  mofe  than  jnstt^  . 
farther  experiments.  With  regard  to  the  mantiiactTrriid  Tobacco  sent  . 
oat  by  Hears.  Cope,  in  common  falmen  ft  6ilm  to  be  nndentood  that 
no  foreign  element  in  the  shape  of  scendi  ck  VliVotiMgs  has  been  osed, 
whereas  we  are  given  to  undecstand  that  the  castom  prevails  to  add 
some  form  of  flayoorin^  or  perfume  to  tbe  various  grades  of  Tobacco 
sold  bv  the  manofactoren.  It  is  therefore  not  sorprising  that  after 
tbe  paMic  taste  hat  been  educated  to  tbe  use  of  the  olended  and  arti- 
fidally  flavoured  articls  it  should  object  to  the  norel  character  of  the  . 
real  and  pure  Tobacco.  We  maintoin  that  the  fairer  test  would  have 
been,  either  to  have  given  the  artificial  assistance  asually  added  to  the 
forelsn  Tobacco,  or  to  have  sent  examples  of  the  latter,  pure  and 
dreseed  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  British  grown.— JAIOB  Cabzbe  Ac  Co. 
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